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BTTCHANAN,   James,   fifteenth  president  of 
the  United  Slates,  was  born  near  Mercersburg,  P3., 
Apr.  23,1791.     James  Buchanan's  parents  were' of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.     His  father  was  born  in  the 
county  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1761,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1783,  settling  in  Cumberland  county. 
Pa.,  where  he  married  and  was  blest  with  eleven 
children.     His  son  James  was  the  second  of  these 
children  and  his  father  seems  to  have  been  well-to- 
do,  as  tlie  boy  was  educated  first  at 
a  good  school  in  Mercersburg  and 
afterward,  in  1807,  entered  the  jun- 
ior class  in  Dickinson  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  two  years 
later.    He  went  to  Lancaster  where 
he  studied  law,  and  in  1812  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  that  town.   This 
was  the  time  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  Buchanan's  political  prin- 
ciples being  those  of  the  federalist 
party, were  against  war,  yet  his  first 
public  address  in  Lancaster  was  in 
behalf  of  the  enlistment  of  volun- 
teers,  and    he    enrolled    his   own 
name  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  take 
up  this  duty.     This  was  in  1814, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  a  member   of    the    lower 
house  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature,   and    re-elected    in    1815. 
After  the  close  of  the  session  he  retired  to  Lancaster 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
which  he  was  already  becoming  well  known  and 
somewhat  distinguished.     About  this  time  occurred 
the  romantic  experience  which  caused  him  to  always 
remain  unmarried,  and  had  an  important  influence 
in  shaping  his  career.     He  was  engaged  to  a  young 
lady  of  fine  personal  character  and  great  beauty, and 
it  was  his  intention  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
profession  and  not  to  again  enter  public  life,  when 
the  death  of  this  young  lady  changed  all  his  plans, 
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and  being  offered  the  nomination  for  congress  he  ac- 
cepted it  gladly  and  was  elected  to  the  seventeenth 
congress,  being  at  the  time  twenty-nine  years  old. 
At  this  time  the  country  was  politically  quiet;  war 
excitement  was  forgotten ;  there  was  no  sectional  dis- 
turbance and  the  turn  of  legislation  was  rather  tow- 
ard improvements  and  bills  for  the  amelioration 
of  conditions,  than  anything  more  grave.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  was  a  bill  introduced  in  December, 
1821,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniformity  in 
the  matter  of  bankruptcy.  The  discussion  of  this 
act  continued  nearly  three  months  and  brought  Mr. 
Buchanan  forward  as  a  debater.  The  measure  itself 
included  commercial  insolvency  only,  and  in  this 
form  would  doubtless  have  passed,  but  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  cover  all  insolvent  debtors  was  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill  but  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
claiming  that  the  measure  had  a  very  wide  bearing, 
and  that  if  it  should  become  a  law  it  would  virtually 
amount  to  a  judicial  consolidation  of  the  Union,  an 
object  which  showed  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's mind  at  this  early  period  of  his  career,  and 
which  was  displayed  just  forty  years  later  when  the 
question  of  the  absolute  disintegration  of  the  Union 
was  on  the  tapis.  In  speaking  to  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion Mr.  Buchanan  said:  "Let  a  bankrupt  be  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  society  who  has  become  weal- 
thy since  his  discharge  and  who,  after  having  ruined 
a  number  of  his  creditors,  shields  himself  from  the 
payment  of  his  honest  debts  by  a  certificate,  and 
what  effects  would  such  a  spectacle  be  calculated  to 
produce  ?  Examples  of  this  nature  must  at  length 
demoralize  any  people.  The  contagion  introduced 
by  the  laws  of  the  covmtry  would  for  that  very  rea- 
son spread  like  a  pestilence,  until  honesty,  honor, 
and  faith  will  at  length  be  swept  from  the  inter- 
course of  society.  Leave  the  agricultural  interests 
pure  and  uncorrupted,  and  they  will  forever  form, 
the  basis  on  which  the  constitution  and  liberties  of 
yoiu'  country  may  safely  repose.     Do  not,  I  beseech 
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you,  teach  them  to  think  lightly  of  the  solemn  ob- 
ligations of  contracts.  No  government  on  earth, 
however  corrupt,  has  ever  enacted  a  bankrupt  law 
for  farmers.  It  would  be  a  perfect  monster  in  this 
country  where  our  institutions  depend  altogether 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  people.  We  have  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  pass  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  if  we  had  we 
never  should  do  so,  because  such  a  provision  would 
spread  a  moral  taint  through  society  which  would 
corrupt  it. to  its  very  core."  In  considering 
the  subject  of  protection  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  that  he  should  consider  himself  a  traitor 
to  his  country  in  giving  any  support  to  a 
bill  which  should  compel  the  agricultural 
to  bow  down  before  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest. Concerning  slavery  he  said:  "I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  great  political  and  a  gi-ave 
moral  evil.  I  thank  God  my  lot  has  been 
cast  in  a  state  where  it  does  not  exist,  but 
while  I  entertain  these  opinions  I  know  it 
is  an  evil  at  present  beyond  remedy."  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  one  of  the  most  eflicient  sup- 
porters of  President  Jackson  in  congress.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  house,  and  in  that  position  was  able  to  in- 
troduce and  advocate  important  measures. 
In  August,  1831,  Mr.  Buchanan  received  the 
appointment  to  the  Russian  mission  from 
General  Jackson,  with  the  additional  duty  of  nego- 
tiating a  commercial  treaty  with  tliat  country.  The 
mission  succeeded  and  Mr.  Buchanan  remained  at 
the  Russian  court  until  the  autumn  of  1833  when, 
after  making  a  short  tour  of  the  continent  and 
England,  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In 
1834  Ml'.  Buchanan  was  chosen  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  a  democrat  found  himself  opposed 
to  such  men  as  Clay,  Webster,  Clayton,  Tom  Ewing, 
Frelinghuysen  and  other  eminent  debaters.  He 
was,  however,  able  to  hold  his  own,  even  against 
such  powerful  opposition,  and  although  offered  in 
1839  by  President  Van  Bi;ren  the  position  of  attor- 
ney-general of  the  United  States,  he  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  senate.  In  1845  President  Polk  oifered 
Mr.  Buchanan  the  position  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  he  accepted,  and  in  that  position  found  him- 
self obliged  to  handle  two  very  important  national 
questions,  one  being  tbe  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  and  the  other  that  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  In  the  treatment  of  these  delicate  questions 
and  others  Mr.  Buchanan  exhibited  a  tact  and  good 
Judgment  which  increased  his  already  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist.  In  1852  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  a  candidate  with  Gen.  Cass,  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  Gov.  Marcy  and  others  before  the 
Baltimore  convention  for  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  but  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  ac- 
cept a  compromise  candidate,  and  Franklin  Pierce 
received  the  nomination.  Mr.  Buchanan  at  once  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  convention,  and  declared  his  intention  to  aid 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  who  was  opposed  by 
Oen.  Scott  as  the  whig  candidate,  against  whom 
Mr.  Buchanan  delivered  an  important  and  influen- 
tial speech  at  Greensburgh,  Pa.  President  Pierce, 
being  elected,  offered  Mr.  Buchanan  the  mission  to 
England  which,  after  much  deliberation,  the  latter 
consented  to  accept.  He  arrived  in  London  in 
August,  1853,  and  continued  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  St.  James  until  the  spring  of 
1856  with  marked  ability,  being  recognized  by  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  that  court  as  the  equal  of  any. 
At  the  national  democratic  convention  in  Cincinnati 
in  1856  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  was  an  exciting  period  and  Mr.  Buchan- 
an felt  the  responsibility  which  he  would  assume  if 
he  should  be  elected.     In  opposition  to  him  the 


newly  formed  republican  party  entered  the  field 
with  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  hoping  to  carry  the 
country  by  the  enthusiasm  which  it  expected  to  pro- 
voke through  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  explorer, 
but  in  this  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  elected,  obtaining  an  electoral  vote  of  all 
the  slave-holding  states  together  with  the  states  of 
California,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  ISTew 
Jersey.  The  situation  was  ominous.  The  preced- 
ing administration  had  witnessed  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  which  opened  the  sectional 
struggle,  quieted  during  the  existence  of  that  meas- 
ure. The  troubles  in  Kansas  were  at  their  height, 
and  in  his  management  of  the  delicate  question  there 
involved  Mr.  Buchanan  brought  down  upon  himself 
severe  denunciation  from  the  press  and  pulpits  of 
the  North.  In  a  general  way  in  his  treatment  of  this 
question,  as  later  in  his  handling  of  the  greater  sec- 
tional question  which  arose  in  the  last  days  of  his 
administration,  Mr.  Buchanan  showed  his  chief 
failings — weakness  of  character,  and  a  tendency  to 
"trim."  During  his  administration  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  closed  the  perplexing  and  irritating 
question  inherited  from  former  administrations.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  industry  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
occupancy  of  the  presidential  chair  was  incessant 
and  untiring,  and  at  one  period,  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Gen.  Cass,  he  was  virtually  his  own  secretary 
of  state.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
first  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  was  established, 
Aug.  5,  1858.  In  the  same  year  Minnesota  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  followed  by  Oregon  in  1859. 
The  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his  administration 
became  to  Mr.  Buchanan  sources  of  serious  misgiv- 
ing and  constant  worriment.  The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision by  the  supreme  court  greatly  excited  the 
North,  while  John  Brown's  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry 
stimulated  the  anti-slavery  and  anti-southern  feel- 
ing. Under  these  conditions  the  campaign  of  1860 
became  a  period  of  wide-spread  anxiety.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  elected,  and  on  the  20th  of  December 
South  Carolina  seceded.  By  the  1st  of  February,  1861, 
this  had  been  followed  by  the  secession  of  the  states 
of  Alabama,  Floiida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas.  The  Confederate  government  was 
organized  with  Jefferson  Davis  as  president  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  vice-president.  Mean- 
while the  national  government  was  appar- 
ently paralyzed,  and  the  friends  of  the  South 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  both  houses  of  con- 
gress were  able  to  do  much  in  the  interest 
of  their  cause  by  increasing  the  inefficiency 
of  the  army  and  navy  while  distracting  the 
president  with  diverse  counsels.  All  the 
military  posts  and  ports  in  the  southern 
states  with  four  exceptions  were  seized  by 
the  Confederate  authorities.  One  decided 
movement  was  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
the  direction  of  positive  action  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter by  sending  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West 
with  men  and  provisions  to  Charleston  har- 
bor, but  on  being  fired  upon  she  was  com- 
pelled to  return.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1861, 
Mr.  Buchanan  retired  from  Washington  to 
his  country-seat  at  Wheatland,  leaving  the  country  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution,  for  which  he  was  at  that  time 
hold  to  be  responsible.  Feeling  the  injustice  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  Mr.  Buchanan  spent  a  portion  of 
his  leisure  after  his  retirement  in  writing  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  policy  under  the  title  "  Buchanan's  Ad- 
ministration, "which  was  published  in  1866.  Dur- 
ing his  incumbency  of  the  White  House,  being 
unmarried,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  assisted  most  grace- 
fully and  charmingly  in  dispensing  its  hospitalities 
by  his  niece,  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  long  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  accomplished  ladies 
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•who  ever  undertook  this  onerous  duty.     Mr.  Bu- 
chanan died  m  Lancaster,  Va.,  June  1,  1868. 

BRECKINKIDGE,  John  Cadell,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  was  born  near  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Jan.  21,  1831.  His  grandfather  was 
a  U.  S.  senator,  and  at  one  time  attorney-gener- 
al. Young  Breckinridge,  after  studying  at  Cen- 
tre College,  Danville,  went  through  a  law  course 
at  the  Ti-ansylvania  Institute,  and  then  Uved  for 
a  time  in  Burlington,  la.,  but  finally  established 
himself  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
soon  obtained  a  good  law  prac- 
tice. The  war  with  Mexico  at- 
tracted him,  and  as  a  regiment  of 
volunteere  was  formed  in  his  state, 
he  joined  it,  and  was  elected  ma- 
jor. He  went  to  Mexico,  but  it  is 
not  on  record  that  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  a  military  way.  His 
time  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
employed  in  acting  as  counsel  for 
Gen.  Pillow,  who  got  into  trouble 
with  his  associate  and  superior 
officers,  which  reached  the  point 
of  litigation.  After  the  war  Breck- 
inridge returned  and  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
house  of  representatives.  In  1851 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and  re-elected  for  the  next 
term.  President  Pierce  offered 
him  the  position  of  minister  to  Spain,  but  he  de- 
clined it.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1856 
Breckinridge  was  successful  in  being  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  In^lSBO  the  out- 
and-out  slaveholding  interest  of  the  South  desired 
him  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  he 
was  opposed  by  those  delegates  to  the  convention 
who  supportedStephen  A.  Douglas,  which  resulted 
in  a  division  of  the  party,  each  of  these  two  gentle- 
men running  as  a  candidate.  He  received  seventy- 
two  votes  in  the  electoral  college  against  twelve  for 
Douglas,  all  the  southern  states  voting  for  him  ex- 
cept Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Missouri. 
Though  defeated  for  the  presidency  he  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator  to  succeed  John  J.  Crittenden.  While 
in  the  senate,  he  defended  the  course  of  the  South, 
and  was  expelled  from  the  senate  on  Dec.  4,  1861. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  major-general 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
commanded  the  reserve.  In  August,  1862,  he  at- 
tacked Baton  Rouge,  and  was  defeated.  He  fought 
at  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  and  Chattanooga, 
and  defeated  Gen.  Sigel  in  the  spring  of  1864,  near 
JN^ewmarket.  In  that  summer  he  was  with  Lee  dur- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  was  defeated  by  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  The  last  of  his  war  record 
was  a  battle  near  Nashville,  Dec.  15, 1864.  In  1865 
he  was  secretary  of  war  in  the  Confederate  cabinet. 
When  the  Confederate  government  fled  from  Rich- 
mond he  was  one  of  the  party,  which  he  left,  how- 
ever, and  made  his  escape  through  Georgia  to  the 
Florida  Keys,  and  thence  sailed  for  Cuba,  and  after- 
ward from  Havana  to  Europe.  The  stoiy  of  the 
flight  of  Breckinridge  is  an  interesting  one.  After 
the  separation  of  the  members  of  the  Confederate 
government  he  rode  on  horseback  through  Florida 
under  the  name  of  Col.  Cadell,  having  with  him  his 
son  and  Col.  Wood,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Zachaiy 
Taylor,  and  another  officer  named  Wilson,  all  mem- 
hers  of  the  general's  staff.  Near  the  town  of  Madi- 
son, Fla.,  they  reached  the  plantation  of  Gen.  Fine- 
gan,  to  whom  he  presented  the  fine  horse  he  was 
Tiding,  and  was  sent  foi-ward  by  carriage  toward 
east  Florida.  Is  is  stated  that  Breckinridge  was 
.obliged  to  be  very  wary -even  while  traveling  through 


this  part  of  the  South  and  within  so  brief  a  period 
of  the  date  of  the  surrender.  Curiously  enough, 
they  encountered  on  the  road  an  old  countrywoman 
who  told  them  that  a  traveler  hurrying  in  the  same 
direction  had  applied  at  her  house  for  a  meal,  for 
which,  on  obtaining,  he  had  given  a  gold-piece  to 
her.  The  old  woman  had  discovered,  through  re- 
membering a  portrait  seen  in  an  old  illustrated  paper, 
that  this  hurried  traveler  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin. 
So  it  happened  that  the  two  members  of  the  ex-Con- 
federate government  were  flying  from  the  country 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  without  either 
being  aware  of  the  fact.  Breckinridge  remained 
abroad  until  1868,  when  lie  returned  to  America  and 
lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  his  home  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  17,  1875. 

CASS,  Lewis,  secretary  of  state,  was  born  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9,  1782,  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Cass,  a  soldier  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  (Gilman)  Cass.  Lewis  Cass  was  the 
eldest  of  six  children.  He  showed  a  fondness  and 
capacity  for  study  in  his  early  years  that  was  encour- 
aged by  his  father,  who  gave  him  an  education  be- 
yond his  means,  and  in  1793  when  he  was  but  ten 
years  old,  he  was  placed  in  the  academy  in  Exeter, 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  strong  personal- 
ity of  Benjamin  Abbott,  whose  stern  discipline  and 
correct  principles  and  scholarship  left  its  imprint  on 
the  minds  of  his  scholars.  He  spent  seven  years  at 
the  academy,  becoming  proficient  in  the  classics, 
mathematics  and  the  modern  languages,  and  subse- 
quently taught  some  months  in  this  academy. 
Meanwhile,  his  father  had  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  army  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  western  f lon- 
tier,  and  liad  been  brevetted  major.  He  was  for  a 
time  commander  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  held  this 
command  until  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  In  1800  he 
removed  his  family  to  Ohio,  where  they  settled  at 
Marietta,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  having 
traveled  from  the  east  partly  on  foot  and  partly  by 
boat;  a  year  later  they  moved  farther  north,  settling 
near  Zanesville,  where  Maj.  Cass 
located  forty  land  warrants  for  one 
hundred  acres  each.  Lewis,  who 
had  preceded  the  family  in  the  west 
about  one  year,  arriving  there  in  the 
latter  part  of  1799,  remained  at  Ma- 
rietta to  study  law  in  the  office  of 
R.  J.  Meigs,  subsequently  governor 
of  the  state  of  Ohio;  he  however 
spent  a  portion  of  his  time  assisting 
his  father  to  prepare  his  home  in 
the  wilderness.  About  this  time 
Ohio  came  into  the  Union  as  a  Jef- 
fersonian  state,  and  the  first  certifi- 
cate of  admission  to  the  bar  under 
the  new  constitution  was  given  to 
Lewis  Cass;  in  the  autumn  of. 1802, 
he  settled  at  Zanesville  and  began 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1804  this 
settlement  assumed  the  dignity  of 
a  county  seat,  and  the  same  year 
he  %\'"as  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  began 
his  public  career.  Probably  through  his  influen- 
tial friends  at  Marietta  and  general  acquaintance 
throughout  the  state,  he  had  thus  early  acquired 
a  widespread  reputation  as  an  able  jurist  and  plead- 
er, and  he  also  already  commanded  a  lucrative 
practice  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  bar.  In  1806  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Spencer,  of  Virginia,  a  descendant  of  Gen. 
Spencer,  of  revolutionary  fame,  and  also  in  this  year 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  movements  of  the  supposed  trai- 
tor, Aaron  Burr,  and  drafted  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee reported  and  which  empowered  the  authori- 
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ties  to  arrest  the  men  and  boats  which  had  been 
made  ready  for  the  expedition  down  tlie  Ohio  river. 
It  was  also  at  his  instigation  that  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  attachment 
to  the  government,  abhorrence  of  rebellion  and  in- 
surrection, and  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
President  Jefferson.  This  resolution  was  framed  by 
Cass  and  forwarded  to  the  president,  who  was  not 
slow  to  recognize  the  marked  ability  ,of  the  docu- 
ment and  in  1807  offered  him  a  commission  as  Unit- 
ed States  marshal  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  office 
he  retained  until  1813,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  1812.  In  jNIay,  1813,  Ohio  was  called  to  furnish 
her  quota  of  men  for  the  war,  and  1,200  volunteers 
were  summoned  to  gather  at  I)ayton :  these  were  di- 
vided into  three  regiments  and  Lewis  Oass  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  third,  under  Gen.  Hull,  at 
that  time  governor  of  Michigan  territory.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  advance  guard  when  the  army 
crossed  into  Canada  from  Detroit,  and  drafted  the 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
general,  and  also  commanded  the  detachment  at  the 
bridge  of  Aux  Canards,  that  drove  into  the  British 
outposts.  Much  to  his  indignation,  he  was  included 
in  the  capitulation  known"  as  Hull's  surrender,  and 
was  paroled.  His  fiery  nature  illy  brooked  this  in- 
dignity, and  rather  than  disgrace  himself  by  a  sur- 
render, he  broke  his  sword  in  two,  and,  greatly  ex- 
asperated, immediately  hastened  to  Washington, 
■where  he  made  the  first  report  of  the  affair  to  the 
U.  S.  government.  He  was  appointed  major-gener- 
al in  the  Ohio  militia  in  1813,  but  not  having  been 
exchanged  was  prevented  by  his  parole  from  enter- 
ing into  the  service  for  a  time.  January,  1813,  he 
was  instructed  by  the  president  to  raise  two  regi- 
ments of  regular  troops,  and  his  parole  having  been 
removed  about  the  middle  of  January,  Feb.  20, 
1813,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
subsequently,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  energy, 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army 
and  assigned  to  act  under  Maj.-Gen.  Harrison  in 
the  West,  and  appointed  to  the  27th  regiment  of  in- 
fantry. He  participated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  in  Canada,  Oct.  5,  1813,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  was  left  in  command  of  Michigan  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit.  Oct.  29,  1813,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Michigan  by  the  president,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  occasional  absences,  he 
resided  in  this  territory  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
>  years.      July  22, 

1814,  Gen.  Har- 
rison and  Gov. 
Cass  met  in  coun- 
cil with  a  number 
of  hostile  Indians 
and  entered  into 
an  agreement  in 
which  the  com- 
missioners pledg- 
ed protection  and 
the  Indians  prom- 
ised assistance, 
and  Gov.  Cass  re- 
turned to  Detroit 
in  company  with  a  band  that  became  personally  at- 
tached to  liim.  Up  to  the  time  he  had  assumed  the 
governorship  of  the  territory,  the  United  States  had 
sold  no  land.  Then  its  interior  was  a  great  wilder- 
ness numbering  hardly  6,000  white  inhabitants  in  the 
entire  territory,  while  the  population  of  savages  was 
estimated  at  iO.OOO.  No  roads  had  been  opened,  no 
surveys  made;  no  proper  titles  could  be  secured  to 
the  settlers  for  their  lands,  and  the  savages  were  res- 
olute in  their  hostility.  In  addition  to  the  work  he 
did  in  bringing  Michigan  out  of  this  Gallic  torpor  he 
accomplished  the  task  of  asserting  northwestern  in- 
dependence and  preserved  the  national  dignity  by 


opposing  British  interference,  whose  insidious  efforts 
to  render  American  possession  of  the  northwest  un- 
tenable continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during 
his  entire  term  as  governor,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty  in  1842.  Subsequently  to 
April,  1818,  all  the  land  north  of  the  northern  line  , 
of  Illinois  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  under  the 
government  of  Cass,  and  he  was  also  ex-officio  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  affairs  in  the  territory,  and  in 
this  capacity  came  in  contact  with  the  Indians  of  the 
whole  northwest;  audit  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  to  his  exertions  and  influence  is  due  the  actual 
possession  of  the  northwest. 
He  negotiated  a  score  of  treat- 
ies of  great  importance,  trav- 
eled through  the  wilderness 
studying  how  he  could  civilize 
the  red  man  and  how  he  might 
open  the  vast  western  region 
for  peaceful  settlement.  He 
started  surveys,  built  roads  and 
military  works,  lighthouses 
along  the  lake  shore,  arranged 
counties  and  townships,  started 
the  democratic  machinery  of 
self-government,  and  made  the 
laws,  which  were  codified  and 
published  and  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Cass  code.  The 
record  of  his  management  of  the  Indian  affairs  is 
one  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  During  his  regime  they  were  treated 
with  a  clemency,  fairness  and  justice  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  esteem  of  the  government  and  won  for 
him  tlie  appellation  of  the  "Great  Father  at  De- 
troit," for  whom  the  Indians  manifestly  entertained 
the  most  unbounded  affection  and  respect.  In  1828- 
29  he  added  to  his  already  well-known  reputation  as 
an  author  by  publishing  in  the  ' '  North  American 
Review  "  an  account  of  the  expedition  he  took  in 
company  with  the  ethnologist,  Schoolcraft,  and  six 
other  gentlemen,  for  the  exploration  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
traversed  5,000  miles  in  three  canoes,  with  Indians- 
for  guides.  In  1831,  when  President  Jackson  recon- 
structed his  cabinet,  Ca.ss  was  tendered  the  portfo- 
lio of  secretary  of  war,  which  he  accepted,  and  as- 
sumed the  duties  in  August  of  that  year.  The  only 
Indian  war  that  had  taken  place  in  the  northwest 
since  1812  occurred  immediately  after  Cass  became 
secretary  of  war — it  was  known  as  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  was  managed  by  the  war  department  with 
quickness  and  decision.  He  was  eminently  fitted  to 
cope  with  the  Indian  question,  which,  about  this 
time  passed  through  a  dangerous  crisis  when  the 
Cherokees  were  removed  from  their  original  posses- 
sions in  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  In  1833  he  accom- 
panied Jackson  on  his  tour  toward  the  north.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Paris,  which  met  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  senate,  he  gave  hia 
noted  report  to  congress  upon  the  military  and  naval 
defences  of  the  United  States,  which  embraced  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  existing  resources,  offensive  and 
defensive;  he  advised  the  building  of  a  strong  line  of 
coast  fortifications,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
navy.  At  the  time  he  accepted  the  position  of  min- 
ister to  Prance,  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  was  by  no  means  harmonious.  The 
French  minister  at  Washington  had  been  recalled  in 
1835,  and  the  United  States  had  waited  long  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1831  by  which 
France  promised  to  pay  for  the  spoliations  of  Amer- 
ican conimerce:  dignified  demands  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  treaty  were  disregarded  and  the  chamber  of 
deputies  refused  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill,  but 
judicious  threats  had  their  effect,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  deputies  was  overcome.      Gen.   Cass  tem- 
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porarily  settled  the  matters  by  payment  of  interest, 
and  the  money  was  Anally  paid,  and  he  was  received 
as  American  minister  in  France,  where  he  became  a 
-warm  personal  friend  of  Louis  Philippe.     He  was 
called  to  important  duties  while  abroad,  and  it  was 
■chiefly  due  to  his  representations  that  France  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  quintuple  treaty  wherein  Great 
Britain  sought  to  maintain  the  right  of  search  on  the 
high  seas.     He  made  a  vigorous  protest  agaiust  this 
treaty,  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  and 
had  an  enormous  circulation.     The  British  were  en- 
raged; he  was  attacked  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
parliament,  to  which  he  vigorously  replied  in  the 
senate.     He  made  a  long  tour  on  the  old  frigate,  the 
Constitution,  during  his  ministry  at  Paris,  and  wrote 
some  interesting  descriptive  articles  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and 
"were  replete  with  practical  philosophy  and  historical 
information,  and  are  lasting  monuments  to  his  schol- 
arship.    He  resigned  his  mission  to  France  in  1842, 
and  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  warmly  re- 
ceived and  tendered  a  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston,  which,  on  account  of  previous  engagements, 
he  was  compelled  to  decline,  but  was  given  an  en- 
thusiastic public  welcome  in  Xew  York  and  Phila- 
delphia.    He  had  for  some  time  been  spoken  of  as 
a  popular  nominee  of  the  democratic  party  for  pres- 
ident.    The  country  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement over  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  his  views 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  were  anxiously  anticipat- 
ed.    He  pledged  himself  for  annexation  and  would 
no  doubt  have  been  elected  if  he  had  been  nominat- 
ed, but  James  K.  Polk  received  the  nomination  and 
"was  elected,  receiving  the  warmest  support  from  Cass. 
Feb.  4,   1845,  Cass  was  elected  U.  S.   senator  from 
IVIichigan,  and  was  appointed  to  the  second  place  on 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and,  from  that 
time  forward  was  deeply  interested  in  matters  of  in- 
ternational importance.     He  resigned  his  place  in 
the  senate  May,  1848,  when  he  was  made  democrat- 
ic candidate  for  the  presidency.     He  was  re-elected 
to  fill  |his  own  unexpired  term  when  Gen.  Taylor, 
his  opponent,  was  elected  for  president.     He  was  a 
power  in  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member  dur- 
ing the  celebrated  debate  on  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  thirty-first  congress, 
famous  in  the  history  of  our  country.     He  was  an  ar- 
dent supporter  and  main  ally  of  Henry  Clay  in  his 
compromise  measures,  and  declared  he  would  resign 
his  seat  in  the  senate  if  he  was  instructed  by  the  leg- 
islature to  support  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  he  was 
■equally  opposed  to  the  southern  rights  dogma.     He 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  committee  of  thirteen,  but  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Clay  in  his  stead,  and  the  passage  of  the 
bill  forming  that  committee  was  mainly  due  to  his 
■efforts.     He  g^ve  his  support  to  all  the  measures 
originated  by  it  except  the  fugitive  slave  law,  upon 
"Which  he  declined  to  vote  though  present  in  his  seat 
in  the  senate.     In  1851  he  was  again  elected  senator 
by  a  large  majority,  and  was  also  a  prominent  dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1852,  but  was 
unsuccessful  as  in  1844.     He  never  again  laid  his  as- 
pirations for  the  presidential  chair,  and  served  the 
lemainder  of  his  term  in  the  senate.     In  1859  he  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  of  secretary  of  state  under  Pres- 
ident Buchanan.     He  openly  disapproved  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  message,  which  asserted  that  there 
-was  no  power  in  the  constitution  by  which  the  gen- 
eral government  could  coerce  a  state.     He  expressed 
his  opinions  publicly  in  the  cabinet  meeting  where 
the  message  was  first  read  and  eight  days  thereafter 
reasserted  the  Jacksonian  principles  of  1833-33,  and 
when  the  president  refused  to  reinforce  the  Charles 
ton  forts  and  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  at  that  port,  he  sent  m  his  resignation, 
"Which  the  president  accepted  without  condescending 


to  argue  the  question.  This  terminated  his  public 
career  of  tifly-six  years  of  active  service.  His  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Union  during  the  civil  war 
and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  Uve  to  see  its  tri- 
umph. He  was  first  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Society,  and  gave  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  literature,  among  others  "  France,  its  King, 
Court  and  Government,"  which  was  written  while 
he  was  minister  to  Paris  aud  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  its  day.  The  closing  days  of  his  life  were 
passed  quietly  at  his  home  in  Detroit.  In  public 
and  private  life  he  was  an  honest  man,  whom  care- 
ful and  judicious  investments,  combined  with  able 
management,  had  made  wealthy  a  man  whose  nation- 
al prideand  love  for  hiscountry  elevated  her  from  co- 
lonialism to  national  dignity  and  filled  her  people  with 
a  sense  of  their  pride.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four,  and  the  public  press  and  resolutions 
of  the  societies  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  grief 
of  his  friends  were  testimonials  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  He  died  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  17,  1866. 

BLACK,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  attorney-general, 
was  born  in  Somerset  county.  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1810. 
He  came  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  his  father, 
who  was  a  member  of  congress  and  for  several  years 
an  associate  judge,  was  a  man  of  influence  and  con- 
siderable prominence.     Young  Jeremiah,  after  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  classical  and  mathematical  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  turned  his  attention  for 
a  time  to  farming.     But  he  had  considerable  ambi- 
tion and  had  already  thought  of  the  law  as  the  proper 
profession  for  him  to  follow,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  went  into  the  oflice  of  a  well-known  Somer- 
set lawyer,  Chauncey  Fonvard,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  al- 
though still  in  his  minority.      In 
1831  he  became  deputy  attorney- 
general  for  Somerset  county,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  his  former 
preceptor  in  law,  Mr.  Forward.     In 
1842  he  became  president  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  of  his 
judicial  district,   composed  of  the 
counties  of  Somerset,  Bedford,  Ful- 
ton, Franklin,  and  Blair.     In  1851 
he  became  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania  and 
was  re-elected  in  1854.    In  1857,  on 
the  accession  of  James  Buchanan  to 
the  presidency,  he  was  made  U.  S. 
attorney  -  general.      In    December, 
1860,  he  was  appointed   secretary 
of  state,  succeeding  Gen.  Cass,  who 
had  retired  from  the  cabinet,  while  he  himself  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton.     All  of 
this  change  in  the  cabinet  was  the  result  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  Judge  Black  and  the  presi- 
dent, the  former  believing  in  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  by  force  if  necessaiy,  while  Buchanan 
could  not  be  made  to  recognize  that  under  the  con- 
stitution the  U.  S.  government  had  power  to  prevent 
a  state  from  seceding.     In  1861  Judge  Black  went 
out  with  the  administration,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.     In  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he  kept  out 
of  political  life  thereafter  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  the  law,  appearing  in  some  of  the  most 
important  cases  argued  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.     He  was  generally  successful,  but 
when  he  appeared  in  1868  in  the  McCardle  case, 
which  was  tried  to  establish  the  legal  status  of  the 
reconstruction  act,  he  was  defeated  by  Mat  Carpen- 
ter, who  had  been  engaged  by  Secretary  Stanton  on 
the  other  side.     Judge  Black  also  appeared  in  the 
contest  over  the  Vanderbilt  will  and  in  the  cele- 
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trated  McGarrahan  claim.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
able  lawy*s  of  his  time,  skilled  in  argument,  learn- 
ed in  the  law,  and  as  good  a  controversial  writer  as 
he  was  a  speaker.  During  his  latter  years  he  con- 
tributed very  freely  to  the  magazines  on  public 
questions,  and  for  a  time  had  a  sharp  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  with  Jefferson  Davis.  Judge  Black 
died  at  York,  Pa.,  Aug.  19,  1883. 

THOMAS,  Philip  Francis,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  governor  of  Maryland  (1848-51),  was 
born  at  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  Sept.  12, 1810.  He 
was  of  English  descent,  and  his  family  claimed  re- 
lationship to  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
' '  Letters  of  Junius. "  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dickinson  College,  Pa., 
and,  after  graduation,  studied  law 
and  practiced  the  profession  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1838,  and 
to  the  U.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1839,  serving  in  that  body 
until  1841,  when  he  declined  a  re- 
election. In  1848  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  Maryland,  and  held 
that  office  until  1851,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  state  comp- 
troller. He  was  subsequently 
collector  of  the  port  of  Balti- 
more, and  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
patents,  which  last  office  he  re- 
signed in  December,  1860,  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet.  During  the  civil  war  he 
sympathized  with  the  Confederates,  and,  having 
been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1867,  was  refused 
a  seat  on  account  of  disloyalty;  but  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  house  of  representatives  on  being  elected 
a  member  in  1875.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct. 
2,  1890. 

BIX,  John  Adams,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  governor  of  New  York  (1873-75),  was  born  in 
Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  24,  1798.  He  studied,  when 
a  boy,  at  the  school  at  Salisbury,  from  there  went 
to  Philip's  Exeter  Academy,  and  thence  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Montreal.  In  1812,  when  the  war  with  Eng- 
land broke  out,  he  was  appointed 
a  cadet,  and  in  the  following  year 
an  ensign,  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  being  sent  to  the 
Canadian  frontier.  In  1814  he 
was  second  lieutenant  of  the  21st 
infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Consti- 
tution, N.  H.,  and  was  afterward 
appointed  adjutant.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  transferred  to 
an  artillery  regiment.  After  the 
war  he  continued  in  the  service, 
and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
attached  to  the  department  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Brown,  and  was 
-  stationed  at  Brownsville.  In  all  his 
leisure  time  for  the  five  or  six  years 
which  had  elapsed  after leavingcol- 
lege,  Capt.  Dix  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1820 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Here  he  remained  until  1826,  when 
he  received  his  first  diplomatic  appointment,  that  of 
a  special  messenger  to  Copenhagen  to  convey  some 
dispatches  from  the  state  department.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Denmark  he  was  stationed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  but  in  1828  he  resigned  his  commission  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Dix  now  settled  in  Coo- 
perstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  practised  law  for  two 
years.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general   of   the  state,   and   three 
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years  later  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  The  democratic  party  at  this  time 
was  ruled  by  what  was  known  as  the  ' '  Albany  re- 
gency," of  which  Peter  Cagger,  Dean  Richmond, 
Thurlow  Weed,  William  H"  Seward  and  Williata 
Cassidy  were  members  ;  to  this  combination  Gen. 
Dix  belonged.  In  1840  the  election  of  Gen.  Harri- 
son and  the  defeat  of  the  local  democratic  candidate 
threw  him  out  of  a  position,  and,  as  he  had  always, 
been  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  united  with 
others  in  establishing  and  editing  a  paper  called  the 
"Northern  Light,"  devoted  to  literature,  science, 
art,  and  finance.  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  assembly.  The  following  year  he  went 
abroad  and  traveled  in  southern  Europe,  and  visited 
Madeira.  Between  1845  and  1849  he  was  in  the  U. 
S.  senate  as  a  democrat,  but  the  pressure  of  political 
and  social  influences  threw  him  into  the  free-soil 
movement,  and  in  1848  he  was  nominated  by  that 
party  as  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but 
was  defeated  by  Hamilton  Fish.  President  Pierce 
appointed  him  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York.  la 
1856  Gen.  Dix  supported  Buchanan  and  Breckin- 
ridge, and  in  1860  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln,  voting  for 
Breckinridge  and  Lane  ;  yet  so  highly  was  he  es- 
teemed as  a  citizen,  that  after  the  defalcation  in  the 
post-office  of  New  York  in  May,  1860,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  postmaster.  On  June  11, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  by 
President  Buchanan,  and  held  that  office  until  the 
close  of  the  administration.  This  appointment  was. 
the  result  of  the  demand  made  by  tlie  leading  capi- 
talists and  bankers  of  New  York,who'feared  for  the 
financial  stability  of  the  country  unless  the  position 
were  held  by  some  one  in  whom  they  had  absolute 
confidence.  The  result  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  this  impression,  as  the  government,  which 
had  previously  been  in  severe  straits  for  money, 
found  no  further  trouble  in  obtaining  all  it  required. 
Shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Dix  occurred 
the  incident  in  New  Orleans  so  often  quoted  in  con- 
nection with  his  sharp  military  way  of  handling- 
whatever  duty  fell  to  his  band.  The  captain  of  a. 
revenue  cutter  in  that  port  refused  to  obey  his  order 
to  bring  it  to  New  York.  Secretary  Dix  telegraphed 
to  the  collector  of  the  port:  "Tell  Lieut.  Caldwell 
to  arrest  Capt.  Breshwood,  assume  command'of  the 
cutter,  and  obey  the  order  I  gave  through  you. 
If  Capt.  Breshwood  after  arrest  undertakes  to  inter- 
fere with  the  command  of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieut. 
Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mutineer  and  treat 
him  accoi-dingly.  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  dowa 
the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  On  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  Secretary  Dix  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  he  immediately  took  an 
active  part  in  all  local  preparations  for  the  war.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Union  Defence  Com- 
mittee, and  presided  at  the  Union  Square  meeting- 
Apr.  34,  1861.  He  organized  and  sent  to  the  front 
seventeen  regiments,  and  was  appointed  a  major- 
general,  one  of  the  four  commanding  the  New  York 
state  troops.  The  following  June  he  received  his- 
commission  as  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  was- 
put  in  command  of  the  department  of  Maryland. 
Here  his  energetic  and  judicious  course  had  much 
to  do  with  preventing  Maryland  and  Baltimore  from 
going  over  to  the  Confederate  cause.  In  1862  Gen. 
Dix  was  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in 
1863  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
1866  Gen.  Dix  was  appointed  naval  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  later  in  the  same  year  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  minister  to  France. 
While  in  Paris  he  made  himself  very  popular,  and 
gratified  both  Americans  and  foreigners  by  his  open- 
hearted  hospitality.     In  1873  he  ran  for  governor  of 
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the  state  of  New  York  on  the  repuhlican  ticket,  and 
•was  elected  by  a  majority  of  53,000.  He  was  renom- 
inated in  1874,  but  was  defeated.  Gen.  Dix  was  a 
vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  Corporation,  and  in 
1872  comptroller  of  the  same  body.  He  was  very 
prominent  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
and  deputy  to  the  general  convention  of  the  church. 
In  1853  he  was  president  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Railroad  Co.,  and  in  1863  and  for  five  years 
thereafter  was  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  In  1873,  during  the  troubles  in  the  Erie 
Railway  Co.,  he  was  called  in  to  act  as  president,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  a  few  months.  Gen.  Dix 
married  Catharine  Morgan,  a  daughter  of  John  J. 
Morgan  of  New  York.by  whom  he  had  seven  children, 
two  of  whom  survive  him.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
education  and  thorough  culture,  a  remarkable  lin- 
guist and  an  excellent  classical  scholar.  An  instance 
in  this  direction  was  his  translation  of  the  "  Dies 
IrsB,"  which  was  privately  printed  in  1863  and  re 
vised  in  a  new  edition  in"l875,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  translations  ever  made  of  that  re- 
markable poem.  Besides  this  literary  work  Gen. 
Dix  wrote:  "  A  TVinter  in  Madeira  and  a  Summer  in 
Spain  and  Florence,"  being  a  record  of  his  travels  in 
those  countries.  Then  "Speeches  and  Occasional 
Addresses,"  two  volumes,  1864;  "  Stabat  Mater," 
translation,  privately  printed  in  1868,  and  numerous 
reports  and  pamphlets  on  different  subjects.  His 
memoirs  were  written  by  his  son.  Rev.  Morgan  Dix, 
and  published  in  1883,  a  quarto  edition,  privately 
printed,  being  issued  at  the  same  time.  Gen.  Dix 
was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library, 
having  been  appointed  to  that  position  by  John  Ja- 
cob Astor.  He  was  universally  esteemed  not  only 
as  a  man  of  established  probity,  but  also  as  one  pos- 
sessing remarkable  judicial  and  administrative  pow- 
ers, and  whose  clear  comprehension  of  affairs  ren- 
dered him  a  most  valuable  authority  and  adviser  in 
times  of  public  confusion  or  peril.  In  New  York 
his  associates  were  among  her  most  eminent  citizens, 
by  whom  he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  time.  He  died  in  New  York  city  Apr.  31, 
1879. 

FLOYD,  John  Buchanan,  secretary  of  war 
and  governor  of  Virginia  (1850-53),  was  born  in 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  June  1,  1807.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Floyd,  a  governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  1833. 
John  B.  Floyd  received  a  liberal 
education,  graduating  in  1826 
from  the  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  afterward  studying  law 
and  being  admitted  to  practice. 
From  1836  to  1839  Mr.  Floyd  re- 
sided in  Arkansas  but  in  the  lat- 
ter year  he  settled  in  Washington 
county,  Va.,  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  at  the  same  time 
interesting  himself  in  politics, 
and  serving  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture for  several  years.  In  1850 
Mr.  Floyd  was  elected  governor 
of  Virginia,  and  on  retiring  from 
that  office  in  1853  was  again  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  legislature. 
During  the  campaign  of  1856 
he  supported  Mr.  Buchanan,  who, 
while  making  up  his  cabinet 
after  his  inauguration  March  4, 
1857,  appointed  Mr.  Floyd  secretary  of  war.  He 
continued  in  this  office  until  the  end  of  1860,  when, 
having  determined  to  follow  his  state  into  secession, 
he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Cameron. 
During  the  following  winter  Mr.  Floyd  was  gener- 
ally accused  of  having  secretly  aided  the  secession 


cause  by  designedly  sending  the  army  to  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  forward- 
ing large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  arms  to  the 
South,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  arsenals, 
ready  to  be  captured  when  the  Southerners  should 
want  them.  These  and  other  serious  charges  against 
Secretary  Floyd's  integrity  having  been  very  gener- 
ally put  in  circulation,  he  went  to  Washington,  and 
having  presented  himself  in  court  was  placed  under 
bail  as  he  insisted  upon  a  trial.  Accordingly  the 
house  of  representatives  ordered  the  appointment  of 
a  special  committee,  and  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Floyd  were  thoroughly  investigated,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  found  completely  innocent  of  every  one 
of  them.  Returning  to  Virginia,  Floyd  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  saw  his  firet  service  in  September,  1861.  In 
February,  1862,  Gen.  Floyd  was  in  command  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and  so  managed  that  by  hard  fight- 
ing he  succeeded  in  getting  his  troops  out  of  the  fort, 
leaving  Gen.  Pillow  with  his  force  and  Gen.  Buck- 
ner  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Grant's  attack,  while  Floyd 
managed  to  save  the  most  of  his  men.  Gen.  Floyd 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Jefferson  Davis  for 
having  taken  to  flight  with  his  army,  and  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command.  Floyd  married  Sally  Bu- 
chanan Preston,  his  own  cousin,  who  was  a  niece  of 
Patrick  Henry,  and  sister  of  William  C.  Preston  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Floyd  died  near  Abington, 
Va.,  Aug.  36,  1863. 

TOTJCEY,  Isaac,  attorney -general,  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  governor  of  Connecticut  (1846-47), 
was  born  in  Newtown,  Conn.,  Nov.  5,  1796.  He 
was  educated  by  private  tutors,  went  into  a  law 
office,  and  in  1818  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Hartford.  Four 
years  later  he  was  chosen  attor- 
ney for  his  county,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  position  until  1835. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he 
practiced  law  in  Hartford,  and 
in  1835  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  where 
he  continued  four  years.  From 
1842  to  1844  he  was  again  state 
attorney;  in  1845  ran  for  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  on  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket  and  was  defeated; 
in  1846  was  elected  to  that  office 
by  the  state  legislature,  and  was  a 
candidate  again  in  1847,  but  was 
defeated.  On  June  3? ,  1848,  he 
succeeded  Nathan  Clifford  as 
attorney -general  of  the  United 
States,  being  appointed  by  President  Polk  and  serv- 
ing until  the  close  of  that  administration.  In  1850 
Mr.  Toucey  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Con- 
necticut, and  two  years  later  a  member  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Connecti- 
cut and  served  five  years.  When  President  Buchan- 
an fonned  his  cabinet,  Mr.  Toucey  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy,  assuming  the  office  March  6, 
1857,  and  remaining  therein  until  the  accession  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Gid- 
eon Welles,  also  of  Connecticut.  After  leaving  the 
cabinet,  Mr.  Toucey  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Hartford,  and  interested  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  Trinity  College,  in  which  he  established 
two  scholarships,  besides  giving  it  a  large  share  of 
his  estate.  He  was  accused  by  the  republicans  of 
sympathizing  with  the  South  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  navy  department,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  he  sent  United  States  war  vessels  abroad  in  the 
interest  of  the  Confederates,  an  accusation  he  vehe- 
mently denied.  Mr.  Toucey  died  in  Hartford,  Conn. , 
July  30,  1869. 
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COBB,  Howell,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
twenty-second  governor  of  Georgia  (1831-53).  (See 
Vol.  I.,  p.  236.) 

HOLT,  Joseph,  postnia.ster-general  and  secretary 
of  war.     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  355.) 

THOMPSON,  Jacob,  secretary  of  tlie  interior, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  May  15,  1810.  After 
due  preparation,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1831,  and  immediately  after  began  the  study  of  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834, .  and  went  to 
Mississippi,  settling  in  the  northeastern  part,  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Chickasaw  country,  it 
having  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  tribe 
of  Indians  of  that  name.  This  cession  included 
6,643,000  acres,  and  was  made  between  1832  ard 
1834,  so  that  when  Mr.  Thompson  settled  there  he 
found  an  ample  field  for  the  exei'cise  of  his  legal 
abilities.  Successful  in  his  practice,  he  also  became 
popular,  and  in  1838  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  congress  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  to  serve 
his  district  for  flearly  twenty 
years.  He  was  at  one  time 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  was  opposed  to 
the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
went  on  record  as  being  in  fa- 
vor of  the  repudiation  of  the 
Mississippi  bonds.  He  could 
have  been  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  in 
1845,  but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. On  March  5,  1857, 
Thompson  entered-  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's cabinet  as  secretary 
of  the  interior,  and  continued 
in  that  office  until  January, 
1861,  when  he  resigned,  and, 
returning  to  Mississippi,  became  an  adherent  of  tlie 
Confederacy.  In  1863  he  was  made  governor  of 
Mississippi,  continuing  to  hold  office  until  1864, 
when  for  a  time  he  was  in  the  Confederate  army, 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  In  this 
same  year  Mr.  Thompson  was  sent  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Canada,  which,  had  it  been  successfully 
carried  out,  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  for 
the  United  States.  He  was  under  instructions  to 
organize  a  plan  by  which  the  prisoners  of  war  at 
Camp  Douglas,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  were 
to  have  been  released,  when  they  would  seize  the 
city.  It  was  also  said  of  Thompson  that  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  a  number  of  incendiary  scl)emes, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  destroy  some  of  the 
principal  northern  cities  by  fire,  and  even  to  in- 
troduce disease,  such  as  yellow  fever,  by  means  of 
infected  rags,  into  the  northern  states.  Foitunately, 
both  for  tlie  people  of  the  North  and  for  Mr. 
Thompson,  none  of  these  plans  succeeded,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  when  he  died, 
Mr.  Lamar,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary  of  the 
interior,  created  intense  excitement  throughout  tlie 
North  by  ordering  the  American  flag  to  be  half- 
masted  over  the  interior  department  building.  Mr. 
Thompson  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  34,  1885. 
BROWN,  Aaron  Vail,  postmaster-general  and 
governor  of  Tennessee  (1846-48), was  born  in  Bruns- 
wick county,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1795.  His  father,  the 
Kev,  Aaron  Brown,  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  a 
magistrate  and  a  firm  disciple  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  enlisted  while  yet  a  minor  as  a  soldier  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  serving  for  three  years,  and 
having  been  with  Washington  in  New  Jersey  and 
at  Valley  Forge.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Melton, 
of  Northampton  county,  N.  C.     The  son  was  edu- 
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cated  under  John  Babbitt,  a  noted  teacher  of  Nash 
county,  N.  C,  where  he  was  prepared  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  from  which 
he  wa.s  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  valedictor- 
ian of  his  class.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1M15,  his  parents  hav- 
ing settled  in  Giles  county, 
Tenn.,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  with  Judge  Trimble, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1817.  The  next  year  he  re- 
moved to  Giles  county,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  partner 
of  James  K.  Polk,  afterward 
president  of  the  United  States. 
In  1821  Mr.  Brown  was  sent  to 
the  state  legislature  of  Tennes- 
see as  senator,  where  he  served 
during  six  sessions.  During  that 
time,  and  until  1839,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  but  in  the  latter 
year,  when  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  district  in  the 
twenty-sixth  congress,  he  gave  up  his  law  practice. 
He  was  I'e-elected,  and  served  in  the  twenty -seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  congresses.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  held  that  office 
for  two  years.  In  1850  Mr.  Brown  was  a  member 
of  the  southern  convention  which  was  held  at  Nash- 
ville, upon  which  occasion  he  introduced  the  Ten- 
nessee platfoi'm.  In  1853  Mr.  Brown  was  a  delegate 
from  Tennessee  to  the  national  democratic  conven- 
tion that  was  held  in  Ballimore,  whereupon  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  report  to  the  convention  from  the 
committee,  the  platform  which  was  ultimately  adopt- 
ed as  that  of  the  democratic  party.  Prom  President 
Buchanan  Mr.  Brown  received  the  appointment  of 
postmafter-general,  the  senate  confirming  the  nomi- 
nation upon  March  6,  1857.  He  only  held  office 
two  years,  however,  when  he  was  taken  with  his 
last  illness  and  died.  While  postmaster-general  Mr. 
Brown  showed  a  great  deal  of  administrative  ability, 
especially  in  improving  the  mail  routes  to  Califor- 
nia, both  by  way  of  the  isthmus  and  across  the  con- 
tinent. He  established  a  route  by  way  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec,  another  route  overland  from 
Memphis  to  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  a 
third  across  the  continent  byway  of  Salt  Lake.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  val- 
uable leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  and  all  the 
purely  party  measures  of  his  day  received  his  ap- 
probation and  support.  A  volume  of  his  public 
speeches  and  addresses  was  published  in  1854.  Mr. 
Brown  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  8,  1859. 

KING,  Horatio,  postmaster-general,  was  born 
in  Paris,  Oxford  county.  Me.,  June  31,  1811,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Sarah  (Hall)  King.  His  grandfather, 
George  King,  fought  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  his,  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Hall, 
an  early  settler  of  Paris,  from  Hopkinson,  Mass. 
The  son  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  receiving  such 
an  education  as  the  common  schools  afforded,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1839  entering  the  office  of  the  "  Jef- 
fersonian,"  a  paper  then  printed  in  Paris.  One  year 
afterward  he  became  part  owner  of  this  paper,  six 
months  thereafter  sole  owner,  in  1833  editor,  and  in 
May,  1833,  he  transferred  the  publication  office  to 
Portland.  On  the  first  of  January,  1838,  he  sold 
out  to  the  "  Standard,"  which  finally  merged  with 
the  "Eastern  Argus."  In  March,  1839,  Mr.  King 
was  appointed  by  Postmaster-General  Amos  Ken- 
dall to  a  position  in  the  post-office  department 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  received  promotion  from  time  to  time 
until  1850,  when  he  was  connected  with  the  foreign 
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mail  service,  in  which  capacity  he  originated  and 
perfected  certain  postal  arram;"enieuts  <)f  great  im- 
portance to  the  service.  In  Slarch,  1854,  he  was 
aijpuiuted  by  President  Pierce  firet  assistant  post- 
master-general, an  office  of  great  responsibility,  but 
for  which  his  long-  experience  well  fitted  him.  He 
held  this  position  untiljan.  1, 1861,  when  he  became 
acting  postmaster-general,  and  Feb.  12th,  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Buchan- 
an, and  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
as  postmaster-general,  serving  in 
that  capacity  until  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  March 
7,  1801.  He  filled  all  these  im- 
portant places  with  fidelity  and 
distinguished  ability.  A  life-long 
democrat,  Mr.  King  was  loyal  to 
the  government,  and  remained 
so  during  the  entire  struggle. 
Though  e.xempted  by  law  from 
the  performance  of  military  duty, 
he  furnished  a  representative  re- 
cruit, who  was  duly  mustered  in 
and  served  in  the  Federal  army. 
This  -exhibition  of  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  received  offi- 
cial acknowledgment  from  the 
government.  After  retiring  fj-om 
the  post  -  office  department  he 
was  appointed,  in  April,  1862.  one  of  a  boaid  of 
commissioners  to  carrj'  out  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  position 
was  tendered  him  by  President  Lincoln,  unsolicited, 
and  doubtless  on  account  of  his  valuable  service 
during  the  close  of  the  previous  administration. 
The  service  of  the  commis.sion  was  limited  to  nine 
months,  and  on  finally  leaving  office  Mr.  King  went 
into  a  quiet  business  as  an  attorney  before  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  international  commissions, 
whici  he  followed  until  1883,  when  he  retired  as  far 
as  practicable  from  active  business.  Mr.  King  has 
twice  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  first  in  1867,  and 
again  in  1875-76.  The  last  one  was  somewhat  more  ex- 
tended than  the  flret,  and  on  his  return  he  published 
a  book  entitled,  ' '  Sketches  of  Travel ;  or.  Twelve 
Months  in  Europe."  He  has  written  much,  and 
upon  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  has  also  lectured 
on  various  occasions.  In  1841  he  delivered  before 
the  Union  literary  society  in  Washington,  an  oration 
which  was  afterward  published.  He  also  originated 
a  series  of  Saturday  evening  literary  entertainments 
at  his  private  residence,  which  became  very  popular. 
Upon  Feb.  3,  1884,  the  hundredth  meeting  of  this 
kind  was  held,  proceedings  of  which  were  printed  in 
a  pamphlet.  Mr.  King  has  for  many  years  been  a 
contributor  to  newspapers  and  magazines  on  histori- 
cal and  literary  subjects,  sometimes  translating  arti- 
cles from  the  French.  Mr.  King  was  married  May 
35,  1835,  to  Ann  Collins,  of  Portland,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children,  only  three  of  whom— one  daugh- 
ter, ]\Irs.  A.  A.  Cole,  and  two  sous.  Gen.  Ploratio 
C.  King  and  Henry  F.  King— survive.  The  others 
died  young.  His  fli-st  wife  died  Sept.  22,  1869,  and 
he  married.  Feb.  8,  1875,  Isabella  G.  Osborne,  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  King's  life  has  been  one  of 
usefulness.  In  all  the  positions  he  has  filled,  he  has 
inaugurated  important  improvements,  including, 
within  the  last  few  years  that  of  the  official  "  penal- 
ty envelope,"  a  convenient  and  economical  device, 
.adopted  and  used  by  the  post-office  department. 
By  his  interest  in,  and  critical  knowledge  of,  gen- 
eral literature,  as  well  as  by  the  merits  of  his  own 
productions,  he  has  contributed  much  to  elevate  the 
literary  tone  at  the  national  capital. 

STANTON,  Edwin  McMasters,  attorney-gen- 
■eral.    (See  Vol.  II.,  p.  88.) 


JOHNSTON,   Harriet    Lane,    "lady  of  the 
White  House"   during  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion,was  born  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  1833,  the  youn- 
gest child  of  Elliott  T.  and  Jane  (Buchanan)  Lane. 
Her  grandfather,  James  Buchanan,  emigrated  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  Ameiica  in  1783,  and  settled 
near  Mercersburg.     In  1788  he  married  Elizabeth 
Speer,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and  their  eldest  son,  James  Buchanan, 
became  president  of  the  United  States.     Harriet's 
pai-ents  were  married  in  1813,  her  father  being  a 
merchant,  and  a  descendant  of  an  old  and  aristocratic 
Engli.sh  family  that  had  settled  in  Virginia  during 
the  revolution.     Harriet's  early  years  v.'ere  passed  in 
Mercersburg,  but  her  mother  dying  when  she  was 
seven  years  old,  and  her  father  two  years  later,  she 
made  her  home  with  her  uncle,  James  Buchanan,  at 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  he  became  her  guardian.     As 
a  child  Harriet  enjoyed  good  health,  a  remarkable 
flow  of  spirits,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  signs  of 
the  brilliant  qualities  and  warm  sympathies  which 
in  after  years  made  her  so  admired  and   beloved. 
She  attended  a  day-school  at  Lancaster,  afterward 
spent  three  years  at  a  boarding-school  at  Charles- 
town,  Va.,  where  she  made  great  progress  in  inusic, 
and  subsequently  spent  two  years  in  the  convent  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  spending  her  Sundays  with  her 
uncle,  James  Buchanan,  who  was  at  that  time  secre- 
tary of  state.     After  leaving  the  convent.  Miss  Lane 
visited  several  of  the  large  cities,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired wherever  she  went.     In  1852  Mr.  Buchanan, 
having  been  appointed  minister  at  the  court -of  St. 
James,   she  accompanied    her  uncle  to   England, 
where  she  received  flattering  attentions  from  the 
queen,  ranked  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Buchanan  at  court 
entertainments,   and  was  much  admired    for   her 
beauty,  grace,  and  winning  manners.    At  this  time 
she  was  described  as  tall,  well  form- 
ed, with  golden  hair,  violet  eyes, 
and  a  lovely  expression .  She  visited 
at  many  country  houses  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  became 
very  fond  of  English  people  and 
English  life.     She  traveled  on  the 
continent,  was  with  her  uncle  at 
Ostend,  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
between  the  American  ministers  to 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  was  a 
guest  of  the  American  minister  to 
France,  and  was  present  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Tennyson  received 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Oxford.     When  Mr.  Bu-  /y^ 
chanan   became  president  of  the  '7'*^^^.<--'2^7'^s>'» 
United  States  Miss  Lane  became  the   ^p  '^^J^  J     '^'^ 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  and,      ^^  *^^ j^^6:^ZZu — 
although  in  deep  mourning  for  a  Z*^' "^^ 

brother  and  sister,  she  fulfilled  her 
duties  faithfully.  In  1860  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
this  country  at  the  invitation  of  President  Buchanan, 
was  a  guest  at  the  White  House  for  five  days,  and  on 
his  departure  presented  Miss  Lane  with  a  set  of  en- 
gravings of  the  royal  family.  The  social  life  at 
Washington  was  especially  brilliant  during  Miss 
Lane's  o'ccupancy  of  the  position  of  mistress  of  the 
White  House,  and  her  tact  in  managing  the  discord- 
ant elements,  that  were  created  in  society  by  reason 
of  the  portending  civil  war,  enabled  her  to  preserve 
social  unity  up  to  the  very  eve  of  secession.  On 
President  Buchanan's  retirement  from  office  Miss 
Lane  accompanied  him  to  his  country  residence, 
Wheatlands,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  she  took 
charge  of  the  household  until  she  was  married  to 
Henry  Elliott  Johnston,  of  Maryland,  in  January, 
1866,  after  which  she  made  her  home  in  Baltimore, 
spending  much  time  at  Wheatlands,  which  finally- 
passed  into  her  possession  on  the  death  of  her  imcle. 
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PHEIiPS,  John  Smith,  soldier  and  governor 
of  Missouri,  was  born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  22, 
1814,  the  son  of  Elisha  Phelps,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, who  was  a  descendant  of  William  Phelps 
(1599-1672),  Puritan  colonist,  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  town  of  Windsor,  Conn,  John  S.  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  in 
1832,  studied  law  under  his 
father,  practiced  for  a  while 
in  his  native  state,  and  in 
1837  removed  to  Greene  coun- 
ty, Mo.  He  entered  politics, 
served  in  the  legislatui'e  in 
1840,  the  next  year  was  ap- 
pointed brigade  inspector  of 
militia,  and  in  1844  was  elect- 
ed to  congress  as  a  democrat, 
serving  continuously  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  ways  and  means  for 
seven  terms,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee 
of  thirty-three  on  the  rebel- 
lious states.  During  his  con- 
gressional cai'eer  of  nearly 
twenty  years  he  acquired  a  national  reputation  for 
brilliancy  in  debate,  for  sagacity,  and  political 
mtegrity.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  Federal 
cause,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  V.  S.  volun- 
teers in  1861,  and  brigadier-general  in  July,  1862. 
He  won  distinction  as  a  soldier,  and  in  1863  was  i.p- 
pointed  military  governor  of  Arkansas.  In  1866  he 
acted  as  delegate  to  the  National  union  convention 
of  that  year.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Missouri 
in  1875,  and  filled  the  office  with  great  credit  until 
1882.  Gen.  Phelps  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov. 
30,  1886. 

FOOTE,  Andrew  Hull,  naval  ofBcer,  was 
born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  12,  1806;  in  the 
eighth  generation  from  the  Puritan  Nathaniel  Foote, 
who  came  from  England  to  Watertown,  Mass., 
in  1630,  and  migrated  to  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  in 
1635.  His  ancestors  in  America  were  farmers,  but 
they  filled  responsible  positions  in  social  and  civil 
life.  John  Foote,  his  grandfather,  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  for 
about  fifty  years.  His  father  was  Samuel  Augustus 
Foote,  known  in  United  States 
political  histoiy  as  the  mover 
of  "  Foote's  Resolutions, " 
which  gave  occasion  to  the 
famous  pas.sage  -  at  -  arms  be- 
tween Daniel  Webster  and 
Robert  Young  Hayne,  in  the 
U.  S.  senate.  His  mother  was 
Eudosia,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Andiew  Hull,  of  Cheshire, 
Conn.  Andrew  was  brought 
up  upon  strict  principles, 
and  was  educated  at  the 
schools  of  New  Haven  and 
Cheshire.  He  was  entered  at 
the  U.  S.  military  academy. 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1832, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  ti-ansferred,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  application,  to 
the  U.  S.  navy  —  being  ap- 
pointed midshipman  on  Dec.  4th.  He  learned 
the  duties  of  his  profes.Hon  eagerly  on  board  the 
U.  S.  schooner  Grampus,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  city  Jan.  1,  1833,  to  pursue  and  exterminate 
pirates  among  the  reefs  of  the.  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Dec.  6,  1823,  he  was  transferred  from  the  Grampus 
to  the  Peacock.  Sailing  on  March  29,  1824,  he 
spent  the  next  three  years  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  being 


transferred  to  the  frigate  United  States  in  Septem- 
ber, 1824.  Aug.  26,  1827,  he  was  sent  again  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  Natchez,  before  transfer  to  the 
Hornet.  It  was  on  this  cruise,  by  his  own  testi- 
mony, that  he  became  a  Chiistian.  Jan.  1,  1828, 
he  was  detached  from  the  West  India  squadron. 
And  was  married  in  the  month  of  June  following^ 
to  Caroline  Flagg,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  who  died  in 
1838.  He  was  afloat  again  in  the  St.  Louis,  of  the 
Pacific  squadron,  in  February,  1829,  passed  three 
years  in  that  cruise,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant 
Dec.  9,  1831.  July  30,  1833,  he  sailed  on  the  Dela- 
ware for  the  Mediterranean.  In  November,  1837, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  East  India  squadron,  and  cir 
cumnavigated  the  globe.  While  at  Honolulu,  H.  I., 
he  acquired  some  celebrity  by  promoting  the  circu- 
lation of  printed  testimony  from  U.  S.  naval  oflicera 
to  the  good  character  and  good  work  of  the  Ameri 
can  Protestant  missionaries  on  those  islands.  He 
was  appointed,  Nov.  23,  1841,  to  the  U.  S.  naval 
hospital,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  the  spe- 
cial care  and  education  of  midshipmen — that  insti 
tution  which  gave  rise  to  the  U.  S.  naval  academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  established  in  1845.  Here  he  began 
to  put  forth  efforts  which  finally  led  to  the  abolition 
of  the  spirit  ration  in  the  navy.  He  continued  these 
efforts  on  the  flag-ship  Cumberland,  to  which  he 


was  ordered  for  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  sea  in 
1843.  In  January,  1842,  he  married  Caroline  Augusta 
Street,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  next  assigned 
to  the  navy  yard  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  then  spent 
two  years  in  command  of  the  brig  Perry,  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  protecting  American  commerce  and 
endeavoring  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  This  time, 
from  1852  to  1856,  was  spent  on  shore,  with  the 
city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  headquarters,  and 
some  of  his  leisure  time  was  used  in  lecturing  before 
public  bodies  upon  temperance  and  other  kindred 
themes.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  he  wrote  the 
book,"  Africa  and  the  American  Flag  "  (New  York, 
1854).  Apr.  5,  1856  (now  a  commander),  he  wasas- 
sigued  to  the  ship  Portsmotith,  and  ordered  to  the 
East  India  station.  Peaching  the  ancliorage  ground 
of  the  city  of  Canton,  in  China,  while  ditficuhies  ex- 
isted between  the  Chinese  and  English,  he  organized 
a  force  in  companies  and  protected  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  American  residents.  His  own  boat 
having  been  fired  upon,  he  proceeded  to  capture  and 
destroy  four  Chinese  "Barrier  forts "  in  the Cantoa 
river,  losing  forty  men  in  the  action  while  the  Chi- 
nese lost  400.  This  act  made  a  deep  and  desirable 
impression  upon  the  Chinese,  causing  the  American 
flag  to  be  respected,  and  leading  the  way  to  subse- 
quent treaties  negotiated  by  U.  8.  ministers  Reed 
and  Burlingame.  Ilaving  returned  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  navy  yard  in  October,  1858.  Here  he  estab- 
lished a  regular  system  of  religious  instruction,  and 
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of  mission  schools  among  tbe  operatives  of  the  yard 
and  in  the  neglected  outlying  districts.  He  was  also 
greatly  interested  in,  and  a  hearty  promoter  of, 
prayer- meetings  held  nightly  heie  for  mouths  on  the 
deck  of  the  receiving  ship  North  Carolina,  and  in 
the  religious  movement  then  going  on  among  the 
seamen,  of  which  these  meetings  were  the  outcome. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Capt.  Foote  was 
placed  in  command,  with  headquartei-s  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo^  (Sept.  6,  1861),  of  the  Western  tiotilla  of  twelve 
U.  S.  gunboats,  mounting  143  guns,  under  Maj.-Gen. 
J.  C.  Fremont.  His  lii-st  work  was  their  construc- 
tion, and  its  successful  discharge  he  always  spoke  of 
as  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  life.  The  early 
operations  of  this  fleet  were  tentative,  consisting  of 
reconnoissances  on  the  Ohio,  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee rivere.  But  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  6,  1863, 
in  conjunction  with  the  army  force  uuder  Gen. 
Grant,  Foote  moved  upon  the  Confederate  Fort 
Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  without  waiting 
for  aid  from  the  military,  after  a  sharp  contest  of  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes'  duration,  got  possession  of 
it  by  its  surrender.  The  victory  came  at  a  most 
opportune  time,  and  led  the  way  to  those  of  the 
future.  On  the  Sunday  following  this  capture 
Foote  went  to  divine  service  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Cairo,  111.,  and  found  a  full  congre- 
gation, but  no  preacher  in  attendance.  He  tried 
to  persuade  the  deacon  to  conduct  the  services, 
but  failing,  mounted  the  pulpit  stairs,  read  the 
scriptures,  prayed,  and  preached  a  short  discourse 
from  the  words:  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled; 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  On  Feb. 
14th  the  fleet  uuder  Foote  took  a  gallant  part  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  but  becoming  disabled, 
were  withdrawn  from  action  before  the  fort  was 
taken  by  the  military  forces  under  Gen.  Grant.  In 
this  action  Foote  was  so  severely  wounded  (twice) 
that  a  few  months  afterward  he  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  western  command,  although  not 
until  he  had  co-operated  with  Gen.  Pope  in  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  had  (April,  1862)  received  the 
surrender  of  Island  No.  10.  Retiring  northward 
for  recovery  from  his  wounds,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting 
July  22,  1863,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
was  made  rear-admiral.  Having  repeatedly  received 
testimonials  of  thanks  by  formal  action  on  the  part 
of  several  state  legislatures,  and  from  the  U.  S. 
congress,  he  was,  in  May,  1862,  presented  with  a 
magnificent  sword  by  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  June  4,  1868,  he  was  detached  from  his 
bureau  and  appointed,  in  place  of  Rear-Adm.  S.  F. 
Du  Pont,  commander  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockad- 
ing squadron,  but  died  at  the  Astor  House,  New 
York  city,  on  his  way  to  assume  his  new  com- 
mand June  26,  1863.  A  naval  surgeon,  who  stood 
in  the  chamber  of  death,  said  at  the  moment: 
"  Your  brother  has  literally  worn  himself  out  in  the 
public  service.  He  is  as  truly  a  victim  of  this  war 
as  if  he  had  perished  on  the  battlefield."  Another 
tribute  was  as  follows:  "A  brave  man,  an  accom- 
plished ofllcer,  a  noble  patriot,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, he  rested  from  his  labors  and  passed  to  that 
serene  abode  where  the  afliictions  of  this  life  be- 
come blessings  to  swell  his  joy  and  thanksgiving." 
Public  mourning  for  his  decease  was  widespiead 
and  deep.  He  was  buried  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
June  30th.  His  life  was  written  by  Prof.  J.  M. 
Hoppin  (New  York,  1874). 

EWING,  Hugh  Boyle,  soldier,  was  born  m  Lan- 
caster, O.,  Oct.  31,  1826,  son  of  Thomas  Ewing,  the 
eminent  statesman,  the  foster-father  of  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman.  (See  Vol.  in.,p.  39.)  The  son  was  educated 
at  West  Point.  On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1849  he  started  for  the  diggings  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  and  Texas.     He  traveled  over  the  greater 


part  of  California,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of 
an  expedition  to  the  High  Sierra,  sent  by  his  father, 
who  was  then  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  rescue  emi- 

f rants  from  the  snows.  He  returned  by  way  of 
'anama,  in  1852,  as  a  bearer  of  despatches  to  Wash- 
ington. Subsequently  he  went  to  Lancaster,  com- 
pleted his  law  studies,  and  commenced  to  practice 
law  in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1854,  and  two  years  after 
opened  an  office  in  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brotlier  Thomas.  He  again  re- 
turned to  Ohio  in  1858  in  order 
to  take  charge  of  his  father's  salt- 
works. He  was  appointed  bri- 
gade inspector  of  Ohio  volun- 
teers in  April,  1861,  witli  the 
rank  of  major,  and  was  present 
at  the  opening  engagements  un- 
der Gens.  jVIcClellan  and  Rose- 
crans  in  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia.  In  August,  1861,  he 
commanded  the  30th  Ohio  vol- 
unteers, and  was  appointed  brig- 
adier-general Nov.  29,  1863, 
leceiving  the  brevet  of  major- 
general  in  1865.  At  Antietam 
he  commanded  a  brigade,  and 
also  at  Vicksburg;  had  charge 
of  a  division  at  Chickamauga,  which  formed  the 
vanguard  of  Sherman's  army,  which,  after  a  desper- 
ate battle,  captured  Missionary  Ridge.  He  was 
subsequently  ordered  to  North  Carolina,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  planning  a  secret  joint  military  and 
naval  e-xpedition  up  the  Roanoke,  when  the  war 
ended.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Holland 
in  1866,  and  remained  there  four  yeare.  When  he- 
returned  he  purchased  a  small  property  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  native  town,  to  which  he  retired.  The  gen- 
eral has  been  a  great  traveler,  both  in  his  own  and 
foreign  countries,  and  is  the  author  of  several  works, 
including:  "The  Grand  Ladron,  a  Tale  of  Early 
California,"  and  "A  Castle  in  the  Air"  (1887). 

JACESON,  James  Streshley,  soldier,  was- 
born  in  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  Sept.  27,  1833.  He 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  college,  Pa.,  studied 
law  at  Transylvania  university,  and  began  practice 
in  1845.  The  following  year  he  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing a  regiment  of  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war, 
and  served  for  a  time  as  lieutenant.  While  in  Mexico 
he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Col.  Thomas 
F.  Marshall,  which  resulted  in  a  duel,  whereupon 
he  resigned  from  the  army  to  escape  trial  by  court- 
martial.  He  resumed  his  law 
practice  at  Greenupsburg,  and 
afterward  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  to 
the  thirty-seventh  U.  S.  congress, 
and  served  in  the  first  session  from 
July  4,  1861,  to  Aug.  6,  1861. 
During  the  recess  of  the  autumn 
of  1861,  he  organized  the  3d  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  of  which  he  be- 
came colonel.  He  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where  his 
regiment  was  in  Rousseau's  4th 
brigade  of  the  2d  division,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  A.  McD.  Cook. 
On  July  16,  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned  brigadier  -  general  of 
volunteers.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  division  of 
McCook's  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  and 
with  his  division  participated  in  the  battles  of  luka 
and  Corinth,  and  while  leading  his  men  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Perryville,  Oct.  8,  1863,  received  a  wound 
from  which  he  died  almost  instantly. 
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JONES,  Catesby  ap  Koger,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Virginia  about  1830,  son  of  Thomas  ap 
Catesb_y  Jones,  naval  officer,  and  nephew  of  Gen. 
Roger  Jones,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  re.sigiied,  and  entered  the 
Confederate  or  Viro'iuia  state  navy, 
June  10,  1861.  At  this  critical 
period  the  new  U.  S.  frigate  Merri- 
mac,  one  of  the  three  largest  steam 
frigates  in  the  navy,  built  in  1855, 
was  in  commission  at  the  U.  S.  navy 
yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  under 
sailing  orders.  The  commandant  of 
the  yard.  Com.  ]\IcCauley,  delayed 
departure  until  Apr.  17,  1861,  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  of  Virginia.  Then  the 
!  fires  of  the  Merrimac  were  ordered 
'  to  be  drawn,  and  the  guns  spiked. 
During  the  next  two  days  the  com- 
mandant was  utterly  helpless,  and 
to  prevent  the  United  States  prop- 
erty fulling  in  the  hands  of  the  Vir- 
ginians, he  ordered  the  ships  scut- 
tled and  sunk  or  burned,  together  with  the  docks,  ship- 
houses  and  magazines.  This  was  done  on  Apr.  20, 
1861 ,  the  Cumberland  alone  escaping  destruction.  In 
a  few  days  the  Virginia  government,  looking  to  the 
formation  of  a  navy  to  support  their  secession  move- 
ment, sought  to  raise  and  reconstruct  these  .ships. 
Lieut.  Jones  was  here  prominent,  being  intrusted 
with  the  armament  of  the  Merrimac,  and  by  his 
skill  that  vessel,  after  being  raised,  was  fashioned 
into  a  formidable  steam  ram  known  as  the  Virginia. 
She  was  a  huge  floating  battery  with  along  project- 
ing ram,  and  heavily  implated  throughout.  She 
was  propelled  by  two  engines,  and  had  large  fur- 
naces for  heating  shot,  besides  an  apparatus  for 
throwing  hot  water.  She  carried  eight  eighty-pound 
rifled  guns,  besides  two  guns  capable  of  throwing  a 
120-pound  shell  in  a  100-pound  solid  shot.  Flag- 
officer  Franklin  Buchanan  was  in  command  as  cap- 
tain, with  Lieut.  Minor  as  second  officer,  and  Jones 
as  executive  officer  was  third  in  command.  The 
Merrimac  (Virginia)  thus  equipped,  officered  and 
manned,  represented  at  that  time  the  most  powerful 


fighting  ship  in  the  woild.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment felt  very  uneasy  at  the  tidings  received  through 
its  trustworthy  spies,  of  the  destruction  threatened 
for  the  northern  coasts.  Up  fo  the  last  moment 
previous  to  her  departure,  skilled  mechanics  had 
been  kept  at  work  to  effect  as  nearly  as  po.s.sible 
her  complete  equipment  before  being  sent  into  ac- 


tion. During  the  memorable  conflict  commencing  on. 
March  8,  1862,  which  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
woi-ld.  Lieut.  Buchanan  and  his  flag  -  lieutenant. 
Minor,  were  both  severely  wounded.  The  command 
of  the  Merrimac  then  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Jones. 
During  his  command  he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  gun 
deck.  Seeing  a  division  of  men  standing  at  ease,  he 
inquired  of  tlie  officer  in  commf^nd  why  he  was  not 
firing,  and  the  reply  was:  "After  firing  for  two 
hours  I  find  I  can  do  the  enemy  about  as  much  dam- 
age by  snapping  my  tino-ers  at  him  every  two  min- 
utes and  a  half."  As  Lieut.  Jones  found  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  Monitor  with  his  shot, 
he  worked  for  an  hour  to  run  her  down,  but  the 
Monitor  was  too  agile,  owing  to  her  lighter  con- 
struction, and  skillfully  avoided  all  the  lunges  of 
her  heavier  antagonist.  The  conflict  between  the 
Monitor  and  jMerrimac  having  practically  ended  in 
a  drawn  battle,  both  vessels  retired.  Lieut.  Jones 
was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Merrimac  by 
Com.  Tatnall,  although  his  coolness  and  judgment 
were  generally  conceded  in  naval  circles,  and  it  was 
afterward  universally  admitted  that  with  all  possible 
skill  and  judgment  any  commander  would  eventually 
have  been  worsted  in  an  encounter  with  such  a  dimin- 
utive but  dangerous  adversary  as  the  Monitor.  Lieut. 
Jones  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander 
Apr.  27,  1863. 

MAHOIfE,  William,  soldier  and  senator,  was 
born  near  Monroe,  Southampton  county,  Va.,  Dec. 
1,  1826.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  Irish.  Both 
grandlathers  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  his  father.  Fielding  Jordan  Mahone,  was 
spoken  of  as  "intuitively  a  mathematician  and  a 
soldier,"  and  commanded  a  militia  regiment  during 
the  "Nat  Turner  insun-ection."  William's  early 
education  was  acquired  largely  under  his  father's 
supervision,  with  two  years'  attendance  at  school. 
He  was  graduated  f  i-om  the  Virginia  military  insti- 
tute in  1847,  taught  for  two  years  at  the  liappahan- 
nock  military  academj',  studied  civil  engineering, 
and  finally  became  chief  engineer  and  constructor 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  railroad.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  Confederate 
army,  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  Vir- 
ginia volunteers,  and  soon  became  colonel  of  the  6tli 
Virginia  infantry.  He  was  present  at  the  captui'e 
of  Norfolk  navy  yard  in  April,  1861,  participated  in 
most  of  the  battles  of  the  peninsular  campaign,  those 
on  the  Rappahannock,  and  those  around  Petersburg, 
where  he  won  the  sobriquet  of 
the  "hero  of  the  Crater,"  for  his 
splendid  bravery  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion  of  Grant's  mine  un- 
derneath Lee's  outworks,  July 
80,  1864.  He  was  known  as  a 
hardy  fighter  throughout  the 
war.  Gen.  Lee  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem,  apd  as  a  brigade 
commander  considered  him  in- 
ferior only  to  "Stonewall "  Jack- 
son. He  was  commissioned  brig- 
adier-general in  March,  1864,  and 
major-general  in  August,  for  dis- 
tinguished services  around  Pe- 
tersburg. Afterward  he  com- 
manded a  division  in  Ambrose  P. 
Hill's  corps,  and  when  Lee  sur- 
rendered was  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred. At  the  termination  of  the  war  he  devoted 
himself  again  to  railroad  matters,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Norfolk  and  Tennessee  railroad.  Later 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  endeavored,  but 
failed,  to  secure  the  nomination  for  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1878,  became  the  leader  of  the  readjuster 
part)',  and  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  1880,  serving 
till  1887,  when  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls.     Gen. 
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Mahone  married  in  February,  1855,  Ortelia  BuUer, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Butler.  They  have  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  and  reside  in  Petersburg,  Va. 

WADSWORTH,  James  Samuel,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Geneseo.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1807,  son  of  James 
Wadsworth  (1768--1844),  philan- 
thropist and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town  of  Geneseo.  His 
grand-uncle,  James  Wadsworth 
(1730-1817),  fought  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  and  reached  the  rank 
of  major-general.  James  Samuel 
was  educated  at  Hamilton  and 
Harvard,  studied  law  at  Yale  and 
in  Daniel  Webster's  office,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  but 
never  ^jractioed,  finding  abundant 
occupation  in  the  care  of  his  fa- 
ther's estate,  which,  by  his  uncle's 
death  in  1833,  was  increased  to 
15,000  acres.    In  enlightened  pub- 

X-   N-    --s^y^- y^^^^-         ^''^  spirit  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of 

^^"y^ /f  "^^^rf      ^  education,  he  was  the  worthy  son 

••'^<  J ■  /Js^ivi— ^•'^  and  successor  of  his  father,  whose 

beneficent  activities  he  continued. 
He  gave  much  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  State 
agricultui-al  society,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1843.  He  took  part  in  the  free  soil  movement  of 
1848,  was  an  elector  on  the  republican  ticket  in  1856 
and  1860,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  conference  of 
February,  1861,  at  which  he  opposed  all  efforts  tow- 
ard dishonorable  compromise  of  the  issues  at  stake. 
When  the  capital  was  threatened  with  isolation  he 
chartered  and  provisioned  two  vessels  at  New  York 
and  took  them  to  Annapolis  for  the  relief  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  June  he  was  at  Bull  Run  as  volunteer 
aide  to  McDowell,  and  rendered  good  service  in 
that  disastrous  battle.  Made  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Aug.  9,  1861,  he  had  a  share  in  the 
defence  of  Washington,  and  was  its  military  gov- 
ernor in  March,  1863.  In  that  year  he  was  the 
republican  nominee  for  governor  of  New  York, 
but  was  defeated  by  Seymour.  In  December  he 
took  command  of  a  division  under  Burnside,  and 
was  engaged  at  Fredericksburg.  His  troops  bore 
the  first  attack  at  Gettysburg,  July  1.  1863,  and  lost 
more  than  half  their  number.  On  the  second  and 
third  days  he  held  the  heights  at  the  right;  after  the 
battle  he  urged  pursuit.  In  the  beginning  of  1864 
he  was  sent  on  a  toOr  of  inspection  in  the  Southwest. 
On  his  return  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  4th 
division  of  the  oth  corps,  which  crossed  the  Rapidan 
Mav  5th,  and  on  that  evening  and  the  next  morning 


lost  heavily  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  In 
these  actions  he  displayed  the  greatest  courage,  liter- 
ally leading  and  inspiring  his  discouraged  troops. 
At  noon  the  enemy  attacked  in  increased  force,  and 
Wadsworth's  men  gave  way;  while  trying  to  rally 
them  he  received  a  fatal  wound.  He  was  a  pure 
and  generous  patriot,  who  freely  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  his  country.  He  died  May  8, 1864,  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  brevetted  major- 
general  two  days  before.  Horace  Greeley  said  of 
him  in  his  "American  Conflict":  "The  country's 
salvation  claimed  no  nobler  sacrifice  than  that  of 


James  S.  Wadsworth  of  New  York.  .  .  No  one 
surrendered  more  for  his  country's  sake  or  gave  his 
life  more  joyfully  for  her  deliverance."  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Washington. 

HUGEB,  Thomas  Bee,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  July  13,  1830  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  John  Huger,  the  patriot 
(1744-1804),  who  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  congress  of 
1775,  and,  with  his  brothers, 
Daniel,  Benjamin  and  Isaac, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  South 
Carolina.  John  showed  his  loy- 
alty to  the  welfare  of  the  colo- 
nies by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  council  of  safety,  which  as- 
sumed control  of  the  province 
until  the  adoption  of  its  first  state 
constitution.  He  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  city  of 
Chai'leston  in  1795,  and  thence- 
forward continued  in  some  im- 
portant ofiicial  position  until  his 
death.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Thomas  entered  the  U.  S.  navy 
as  midshipman,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  served 
at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  with  the  land  forces.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  lie  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  his  state  by  resigning  from  the  Federal  navy. 
When  Fort  Sumter  was  fii'ed  upon,  Apr.  13,  1861, 
he  was  in  command  of  a  battery  on  Morris  Island; 
afterward  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-commander  in 
the  Confederate  navy.  At  the  time  when  Farragut 
pushed  his  way  up  to  New  Orleans,  Huger  fought 
with  his  vessel,  the  McCrae,  but  fell  mortally 
wounded,  Apr.  34,  1863. 

HOBSON,  Edward  Henry,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Green.sburg,  Ky.,  July  11,  1835.     He  received  a 
common -school  education  in  Greensburg  and  Dan- 
ville.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846, 
he  enlisted  in  the  3d  regiment  of  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, was  soon  appointed  first  lieutenant,  and  fought 
bravely  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  33-33, 
1847.     He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  June, 
1847,  returned  to  Greensburg  and  resumed  mercan- 
tile business.  He  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Branch 
bank  of  Kentucky  in  1853,  and  served  as  president 
from  1857  to  1861.    When    the 
civil  war  was  declared  he  prompt- 
ly offered  his  services  to  the  na- 
tional government,  and  afterward 
organized,  and  became  colonel  of, 
the   13th    Kentucky    volunteers. 
He  joined  Gen.  Buell's  army  in 
the  South  in  February,  1863,  and 
led  his  regiment  with  such  suc- 
cess at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  that  he 
was  nominated  by  President  Lin- 
coln for  a  brigadier  generalship. 
Before  receiving  his  commission 
he  tookpart  in  the  siege  of  Cor- 
inth, was  present  at  Perrysville, 
and   later  served   at   Mumfords- 
ville,  Ky.,  to  protect  the  lines  of 
communication     and     discipline 
about  10,000    new   troops.     Re- 
ceiving his  commission  as  briga- 
dier-genei'al,   he  was  placed   in 
command  of  the  southern  division  of    Kentucky 
troops  and    ordered  to  Marrowbone,    Ky.,  where 
he  watched  the  movements  of  Gen,  John  Morgan, 
and,  after  a  slight  engagement,  pui-sued  him  through 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio.     He  was  appointed 
to  the'  command  of  Gen.  Burnside's  cavalry  corps, 
but  ill  health  prevented  him  from  serving  in  that 
capacity,   and  afterward  he  again  engaged  in  re- 
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pelling  raids  at  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  service  in  September,  1865,  since  wlieu  lie  has 
been  actively  occupied  with  business  interests.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  National  republican  convention 
of  1880.  Subsequently  he  became  president  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road company. 

SANBEBS,  William  Price,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  13,  1833.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  U.  8.  military  acad- 
emy in  1856,  became  first  lieuten- 
ant May  1,  1861,  and  on  the  14th 
of  that  month  was  promoted  cap- 
tain of  the  6th  U.  S.  cavalry.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  York- 
town,  Williamsburg,  Mechanics- 
ville,  and  Hanover  Court  House 
during  the  peninsular  campaign, 
became  colonel  of  the  5th  Ken- 
tucky cavalry  in  March,  1863,  and 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  Morgan's 
raiders  in  July  and  August.  He 
acted  as  chief  ol'  cavalry  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  in  October 
and  November,  was  appointed 
brigadier  -  general  of  volunteers 
Oct.  18th,  and  took  part  in  the  ac- 
tions at  Blue  Lick  Springs  and 
Lenori.  Gen.  Sanders  was  mortally  wounded  at 
Campbell's  Station,  and  died  two  days  later,  Nov. 
18,  1863,  at  Ivnoxville,  Tenn. 

RODGEBS,  John,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Harford  county,  Md.,  Aug.  8,  1813.  He  was  the  son 
of  Capt.  John  Rogers  (1771-1838),  and  the  nephew 
of  Capt.  Geo.  Washington  Rogers  (1787-1833),  both 
of  wliom  rendered  distinguished  services  as  naval 
officers  in  the  war  of  1813.  Adm.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers, 
born  in  1819,  belongs  also  to  this  family,  being  a  son 
of  George  Washington.  John  was  appointed  mid- 
shipman in  April,  1838,  and  was  ijromoted  to  be 
passed  midshipman  in  June,  1834.  After  a  year's 
leave,  during  which  he  attended  the  University  of 
Virginia,  he  was  attached  to  the  brig  Dolphin,  Brazil 
station,  ia  183,6-39,  and  commanded  the  schooner 
Wave,  on  Florida  coast,  in  1839.  He  became  lieu- 
tenant in  January,  1840,  and  between  that  year  and 
1843  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles.  In 
1849-53  he  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast  of 
Florida.  From  1853  to  1855  he  commanded  the  sur- 
veying and  exploring  expedition  to  the  North  Pa- 
cific and  the  China  seas,  and  was  commissioned  as 
commander,  Sept.  14,  1855. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  one  of  tlie  first 
to  seek  active  service,  and  in 
May,  1861,  was  ordered  to 
superintend  the  construction 
in  the  West  of  the  Benton 
class  of  ironclads.  In  1863 
he  took  command  of  the  Ga-  • 
lena  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron,  and  in  May  led  an 
expedition  of  gunboats  to  the 
James  river,  silenced  the 
rebel  batteries,  and  engaged 
Fort  Darling  until  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  ammunition 
s^_  compelled  him  to  withdraw. 

(^TaiiC^  C'^  In  this  action  his  vessel  was 
/  hit  139  times,  and  he  lost 

in  killed  and  wounded  two- 
thirds  of  his  crew.  On  July  16, 1863,he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1863  took  command  of 
the  monitor  Weehawken  of  the  South  Atlantic  squad- 
ron. On  June  17,  1863,  in  Warsaw  Sound,  Ga.,  (.'apt. 
Rodgers  encountered  the  ironclad  Atlanta,  which 
was  thought  by  the  Confederates  to  be  invincible,  and 


defeated  her  in  an  engagement  that  lasted  only  fifteen 
minutes.     For  his  services  he  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  congress,  and  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
modore, liis  commission  dating  from  his  victory  over 
the  Atlanta.     In  1864  and  1865  he  commanded  the 
Dictator  on  special  service,  and  in  1866  and  1867  the 
monitor  Monadnock,  with  which  he  made  the  passage 
around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco.     During  this 
voyage  he  touched  at  Valparaiso  and  endeavored 
unsuccessfully,  in  con- 
junction with  Gen.  Kil-  ..  .^ 
Patrick,  the  U.  S.  min-                  •  , 
ister,   to    prevent  the         ^'-          -    ^         - 
bombardment  of  that 
city  by   the    Spanish  ^^.^^ 
fleet.       He    proposed     ^i^ 
joint    armed  interfer- 
ence to    the    English 
admiral,  but  tlie  latter 
declined  to  co-operate. 
From  1867  until  1869 
he   was   commandant 
of    the    Boston    navy 
yard.  On  Dec.  31, 1869, 
he  was  created  rear-ad- 
miral, and  until   1873 
commanded  the  Asiat- 
ic fleet,  evoking  warm 

praise  by  his  prompt  and  effective  protection  of  Amer- 
ican interests  in  Corea.  From  1873  until  1877  he  com- 
manded the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  and  thereafter 
until  he  died  was  superintendent  of  the  naval  obser- 
vatory at  Washington.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  at- 
tainments in  science;  was  in  1863  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  National  academy  of  sciences,  and  in 
1878  succeeded  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  lighthouse  board,  in  which  capacity  he 
conducted  many  experiments  in  optics  and  acoustics, 
which  tended  to  materially  improve  the  lighthouse 
service.  His  counsels  were  in  constant  demand  on 
advisory  boards,  notably  for  reconstructing  the  navy 
and  for  the  Jeannette  relief  expedition.  Adm.  Rod- 
gers died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1883. 

MORGAN,  Charles  Hale,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1834.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1857,  assigned 
to  the  4th  artillery,  and  took  part  in  the  Utah  expe- 
dition of  1859.  He  became  second  lieutenant  Apr. 
1,  1861,  and  after  the  civil  war  broke  out  was  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  in  western  Virginia  and  in 
the  defences  of  Washington  from  December,  1861, 
till  March,  1863.  He  served  through  the  peninsular 
campaign  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  was  pro- 
moted captain  Aug.  5,  1863,  and 
in  October  appointed  chief  of  ar- 
tillery of  the  3d  corps.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  Rappahannock 
campaign,  was  brevetted  major 
after  Gettysburg,  lieutenant-col- 
onel for  bravery  at  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion, colonel  for  Spottsylvania, 
colonel  of  volunteers  Aug.  1, 1864, 
and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Dec.  3,  1864,  for  services  as  chief- 
of-staif  of  the  3d  army  corps  during  .- 
the  battles  before  Richmond.  He  ;  ■ 
was  assistant  inspector  -  general 
and  chief-of-staff  to  Gen.  Hancock, 
commanding  the  middle  military 
division  from  Feb.  33d  till  June  33, 
1865.  Afterward  he  served  for 
two  months  on  the  board  to  examine  candidates  for 
commissions  in  colored  regiments.  He  received  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general,  U.  8.  army,  March  13, 
1865,  for  services  in  the  field  during  the  war,  and 
became  full  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  31, 
1865.     He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service 
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Jan.  15, 1866.  Subsequently .  for  a  short  time  he  was  i 
member  of  the  board  to  niake  recommendations  for 
brevet  promotions  In  the  arinv.  He  then  performed 
recruitmg  service,  and  became  major  of  the  4th  artil- 
lery Feb.  5, 1867.  He  w.is  stationed  later  at  various 
forts  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  aud  finally  held  command 
at  Alcalraz  island,  Cal.,  where  he  died  Dec.  30, 1875. 
RUSSHIili,  John  Henry,  naval  oiBcer,  was 
bom  in  Frederick  city,  ild.,  July  4,  1827.  He  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the"  navy  on  Sept.  10, 
1841,  and  saw  his  flret  service  on  the  sloop  Cyane  of 
the  Pacific  squadron,  to  which  he  was  attached  un- 
til 1843.  From  1844^7  he  cruised  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  was  promoted  to  be  passed  midshipman  in 
August,  184i,  was  graduated  from  the  naval  academy 
in  1848,  and  between  1852-56  took  part  in  the  Xorth 
Pacific  exploring  expedition.  While  a  member  of 
this  expedition  he  forced  his  way  into  the  presence 
of  the  senior  Chinese  mandarin,  and  delivered  des- 
patches that  led  to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  Slates  and  China,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  closed  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  was  commissioned  as  master  and  lieuten- 
ant in  September,  1855,  was  on  ordnance  duty  at  the 
"Washington  navy  yard  from  1857-61,  and  was,  with 
one  exception,  the  only  officer  stationed  there  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  government  when  the  civil 
war  opened.  In  April,  1861.  Lieut.  Russell  was  in- 
strumental in  removing  vessels  from 
the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  thus  thwart- 
ing their  capture  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  in  the  ensuing  month  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Col- 
orado. In  September,  1861,  while  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  undertook,  by 
cutting  out,  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  privateer  Judah,  which  was 
protected  by  shore  batteries  and  a 
force  of  9,000  men.  Lieut.  Russell, 
choosing  a  dark  night  for  the  attack, 
with  a  force  of  100  men  made  his  way 
to  the  Judah  in  boats,  gained  posses- 
sion of  its  deck  after  a  fierce  struggle 
at  close  quarters,  destroyed  her,  and 
then  returned  to  the  Colorado.  In 
the  encounter  twenty  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  he  himself  received  a  se- 
vere wound.  He  received  the  thanks 
of  the  .secretary  of  the  navy,  the  president,  and  the  leg- 
islature of  his  native  state,  and  Adm.  Porter,  in  after 
years,  pronounced  the  destruction  of  the  Judah 
"  without  doubt  the  most  gallant  cutting-out  affair 
that  occurred  during  the  war."  Lieut.  Russell  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant-commander  July  16, 
1863, 'and  commanded  the  Kennebec  of  Farragut's 
fleet  in  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  Philip, 
and  on  the  attacks  on  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf. 
He  performed  ordnance  duty  at  Washington  in  1864, 
and  in  1865  commanded  the  Cyane  of  the  Pacific 
squadron.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  July 
28,  1867 ;  captain,  Feb.  13,  1874 ;  commodore,  Oct. 
30,  1883,  and  rear-admiral,  March  4,  1886.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  :Mare  Island  navy  yard  from  1866- 
69,  commanded  the  Ossipee  of  the  Pacific  squadron 
from  1869-71,  and  in  the  former  year  rescued  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  Pacific  steamer  Conti- 
nental, wrecked  in  a  gale.  He  was  commander  of 
the  Mare  Island  navy  yard  from  1883-86,  and  on 
Aug.  37th  of  the  latter  year,  having  been  forty -five 
years  in  the  service,  he  was,  at  his  own  request, 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy. 

ABMISTEAD,  Lewis  Addison,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Newbern,  N.  C,  Feb.  18, 1817.  His  father, 
<3en  Walker  Keith  Armistead,  was  one  of  five 
brothers  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  1813.  Lewis 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1886,  appointed 


second  jleutenant,  6th  infantry,  on  July  10,  1889, 
and  iist  lieutanant  on  March  80,  1844.  Joining 
Gen.  Taylor  in  Texas  in  1846,  Lieut.  Armistead 
took  an  important  part  in  the  brilliant  movements  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  being  brevetted  captain  Aug. 
20,  1847,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  services  at 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  major  Sept.  8,  1847, 
for  raeritoiioiis  service  at  Molino  del  Rey.  He  was 
promoted  a  captain  JIarch  3,  1855,  aud  served  in  the 
Indian  troubles  on  the  frontier  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
Resigning  his  commission  May  36, 
1861,  lie  espoused  the  southern  cause, 
though,  it  is  said,  reluctantly,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  field  of  operations  in 
West  Virginia.  He  was  made  a  brig- 
adier-general in  1863,  and  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign, fighting  through  the  seven 
days'  battles.  At  Malvern  Hill,  the 
last  of  the  series.  Gen.  Armistead,  in 
command  of  the  leading  brigade  in 
Gen.  Huger's  division,  was  ordered  to 
"charge  with  a  yell."  He  did  gal- 
lantly charge  the  batteries  in  front 
six  times,  but  fell  back  for  want  of 
support.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  he  drove  off  the 
field  in  disgust  a  captain  who  reported  to  him  with 
numerous  excuses  that  he  was  unable  to  get  his 
battery  into  action.  At  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1863, 
the  closing  battle  of  the  Maryland  campaign  through 
which  he  served.  Gen.  Ai'mistead  was  wounded. 
He  was  with  Lee  in  his  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1863  which  culminated  in  Gettysburg.  On  the  thu-d 
day  of  this  battle  Gen.  Armistead  led  the  advance 
of  Pickett's  great  column  of  attack,  and  under  a  fatal 
fire  took  temporary  possession  of  one  of  the  guns  on 
Cemetery  Ridge.  In  the  hand-to-hand  fight  that  en- 
sued within  the  Federal  lines,  Gen.  Armistead  was 
shot  and  left  a  prisoner.  The  wound  was  mortal. 
He  died  on  the  historic  grounds  the  same  day,  July 
8,  1863. 

KcCLTTBG,  Joseph  'Washington,  soldier, 
congressman,  and  governor  of  Missouri,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis  county.  Mo.,  Feb.  33,  1818.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oxford  college,  Ohio,  in  1835,  and 
taught  school  for  two  years  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. He  studied  law,  went  to  Texas  in  1841, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court.  In  1844  he  returned  to  Missouri, 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  in  1861,  his  propeity  and  in- 
terests suffered  greatly  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Confederate 
army.  He  entered  the  National 
army  as  colonel  of  the  Osage  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  and  afterward 
was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  state 
convention  of  1863,  was  elected 
as  a  representative  from  Missouri 
to  the  thirty-eighth  congress,  aud 
re-elected  to  the  thirty -ninth  and 
fortieth  congresses,  serving  on 
the  committees  on  territories,  on 
elections,  on  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  southern  rail- 
roads. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  republi- 
can convention  of  1864,  and  to  the  Philadelphia  loy- 
alists' convention  of  1866.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Missouri,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  retired  from  politics  to  devote  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  extensive  mining  interests. 
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BOONE,  William  Jones,  first  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Amoy,  Cliina,  and 
forty-tiflLi  iu  succession  in  tlie  American  episcopate, 
was  born  in  Walterborougli,  S.  C,  July  1,  1811. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  being"  graduated 
from  the  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1829.  He 
deteimined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Chancellor  De  Saussure,  under 
whose  able  direction  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  bar  in  1833.  His 
mind  underwent  a  change,  and  he  was  led  to  abandon 
the  law  to  become  a  missionary.  To  this  end  he 
went  through  a  course  of  study  at  the  South  Caro- 
lina medical  college,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D. 
He  attended  the  Theological  seminaiy  of  Virginia 
to  prepare  for  orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  18,  1836,  and  priest  early  in 
1837.  He  received  an  appointment  as  missionary  to 
China  Jan.  17,  1837,  and  sailed  for  that  field  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  Here  he  continued  his  work,  prin- 
cipally at  Amoy,  until  February,  1843,  when  he  es- 
tablished his  mission  in  Kulang-See,  a  small  island 
half  a  mile  from  Amoy.  Tlie  general  convention  in 
October,  1844,  elected  Dr.  Boone  missionary  bishop 
of  China,  and  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  26,  1844.  He  at  once 
sought  for  help  iu  his  field  of  labor,  and,  having  se- 


cured five  assistants,  sailed  with  them  Dec.  14, 1844, 
arriving  at  Hong  Kong  Apr.  24,  1845,  just  as  an  im- 
perial edict,  largely  the  result  of  his  former  labor, 
had  been  issued  permitting  foreigners  to  teach  the 
Christian  religion  at  the  five  open  ports.  Bishop 
Boone,  with  his  five  helpers,  labored  zealously  for 
seven  years  and  then  went,  in  1852,  to  New  York 
to  recruit  his  health  and  to  obtain  further  help  to 
extend  his  work.  He  retiu'ned  to  Shanghai  Apr.  14, 
1854,  with  additional  helpers,  and  prosecuted  the 
work  in  bis  diocese  until  1857,  when  he  again  was 
forced  by  ill  health  to  go  back  to  America.  He  re- 
turned to  his  work  in  December,  1859,  having  been 
directed  to  include  in  his  missionary  field  the  empire 
of  Japan,  then  first  open  to  foreigners.  Here  he 
continued  his  efforts,  interrupted  by  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1863.  Oil  his  return  to  Slianghai  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  July  17,  1864,  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival.  His  body  was  buried  on  Chinese  soil, 
and  a  monument,  paid  for  partly  by  contributions 
of  the  Chinese  who  had  learned  to  love  this  Ameri- 
can nrissionary,  was  er'ected  afterward  over  his  grave 
in  the  cemeteiy  in  Shanghai,  the  memorial  having 
been  made  in  New  York.  (Seeillu.stration.)  Bishop 
Boone  was  eminent  for  his  scholar.sliip  in  the  Chinese 
language  and  litei'ature.  He  translated  the  prayer- 
book  and  did  eminent  service  in  securing  an  accurate 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  that  dilficult  tongue. 


BOONE,  William  Joues,  fourth  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  China,  and  the  135th  in  succes- 
sion in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in  Shang- 
hai, China,  Apr.  17,  1846,  son  of  AVilliam  Jones 
Boone,  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  China. 
He  obtained  his  early  instruction  from  his  father  and 
other  members  of  the  China  mission.  When  he  was 
sixteen  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
continue  his  education.  He  entered  Princeton  in 
1861  and  was  graduated  in  1865.  He  then  studied 
theology  at  the  divinity  school  in  Philadelphia,  and 
after  two  years  at  the  Alexandria  seminary  he  went 
abroad  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Europe.  He  remained  on  the  continent  for  one  yeay. 
Returning  to  America  he  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1868,  and  was  appointed  a  mis- 
sionary to  China  in  1869,  sailing  for  his  missionary 
field  the  same  year.  He  reached  Shanghai  in  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  and  was  at  once  ordained  a  priest  in  the 
English  church  at  Hankow.  His  missionary  labors 
were  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  illustrious  father, 
and  he  was  eminently  successful,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  acquired  in 
childhood.  The  general  convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church  iu  America,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1888,  elected  him  to  be  the  fourth  bishop  of 
the  China  missionary  jurisdiction,  and  he  was  duly 
consecrated  in  the  church  at  Shanghai  Oct.  28,  1884, 
by  Bishop  Clanning  Moore  Williams,  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Japan  juiisdiction,  and  the  only 
American  bishop  in  the  East,  and  Bishops  Mould 
and  Scott,  the  English  missionary  bishops  in 
China.  Bishop  Boone  died  in  Shanghai,  China, 
Oct.  5,  1891,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  plot  with 
his  father. 

BATCHELDEB,  Samuel,  inventor  and  manu- 
faotui'er,  was  born  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  June  8,  1784. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  New  Ips- 
wich, N.  H.,  where  he  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion, and  about  1816  became  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  a  cotton  mill.  This  was  the  second  mill  erected 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  proved  very  successful.  In 
1825  Mr.  Batchelder  became  a  resident  of  Lowell, 
and  superintended  the  building  of  the  several  mills 
owned  by  the  Hamilton  company.  In  1831  he  re- 
moved to  Saco,  Me.,  where  he  built,  and  for  some 
years  superintended,  the  operations  of  a  mill  owned 
-  by  the  York  manufacturing  company.  To  fine  me- 
chanical talent  he  added  great  executive  ability,  and 
all  of  the  enterprises  under  his  charge  were  remark- 
ably prosperous.  From  1846  until  his  death  he  re- 
sided in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  continued -in  active 
business  until  an  advanced  age,  and  for  a  long  period 
was  president  of  the  Exeter  manufacturing  company, 
the  York  manufactiuing  company,  the  Everett  mills, 
the  Essex  company,  the  Appleton  company,  and  the 
Hamilton  manufacturing  company.  These  several 
enterpi-ises  represented  an  invested  capital  of  $5,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Batchelder's  inventions  were  few  in  num- 
ber, but  of  the  most  important  character.  In  1833 
he  perfected  the  stop-motion  to  the  drawing-frame, 
and  in  the  same  year  devised  the  steam  cylinders 
employed  in  dressing-frames  for  drying  yarns.  In 
1837  he  completed  his  most  impoi'tant  invention,  the 
dynamometer,  a  machine  to  determine  the  power  used 
iu  driving  machinery.  It  proved  superior  to  any 
instrument  of  its  kind  previously  devised,  and  is  still 
in  general  use.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  a  man  of  great 
public  spirit,  a  leader  in  the  abolition  movement, 
and  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodicals  of  his  time,  and  the  author  of  "Respon- 
sibilities of  tlie  North  in  Relation  to  Slavery  "  (1856), 
and  "Introduction  and  Early  Progress  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture  in  the  United  States  "  (1863).  A  sketch 
of  his  life  was  published  in  Lowell  in  1885.  He  died 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1879. 
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CTIRTIS,  Iieonard  Eager,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  Aorwalk,  O..  July  23,  1848.     He  is  descended 
probably  from  ^Yilliam  Curtis,  who  came  to  Xew 
England  on  the  Leon  In  1632.  and  settled  first  in  Bos- 
ton and  afterward  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.     The  English   branch  "of 
the  family  was  settled  at  a  very 
early  period   in  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.     Stephen  Cur- 
tis waj)  of  Appledore,  Kent,  about 
1450,  and  several  of  his  descend- 
ants were  mayors  of  Teuterden,  a 
town  from  which   some  of  the 
first   settlers  of   Scituate,  Mass., 
came.     The  arms  borne  by  this 
branch  of  the   family  are:    Ar- 
gent;  a   chevron  sable  between 
tliree  bulls'  heads  cabossed  gules; 
Crest;  A  unicorn  passant  or  be- 
tween four  trees  ppr.     The  fa- 
ther of  Mr.  Curtis,  Alfred  Smith 
Curtis,  was  a  lawyer  of  repute, 
who    married  Elmira  Wadams, 
daughter  of  Caleb   AVadams  of 
Fleming   Hill,  Cavuga  county, 
N.  T.,  a  descendant  of  John  Wadams  of  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  in  1655.     The  mother  of  Alfred  Smith 
Curtis  was  Abigail  Smith,  a  descendant  in  the  seventh 
generation  of  2\ehemiah  Smith  of  Plymouth,  1621- 
22.  who  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Xew 
Haven  colony,  and  removed  thence  to  Xew  Lon- 
don county.  Conn.,  near  Xorwich.     Leonard  Curtis 
received    his    early    education    at    Knox    college, 
Galesburg,  111.,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1872,  and  from  Tale  law  school  in  1874.     He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Xew  York  the  same  year, 
and   for  two  years  was  in  the  employ  of  Stanley 
'  Brown  i.t  Clarke.     In  1876  he  formed"  a  copartner- 
ship under  the  firm  name  of  Sedgwick  &  Curtis,  and 
two  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Stanley  Brown  &  Clarke.     He  gave  up  practice  in 
1880,  when  he  became  connected  witti  the  U.   S. 
electric  lighting  company  as  its  secretary.     He  was 
associated  with  this  company  for  five  years,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  became  thoroughly  convei^ant  with  the 
details  of  the  business,  and  of  the  special  branch  of 
patent  law  connected  with  it,  and  in  1885  he  formed 
a  new  law  copartnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Deuman,  Curtis  &  Page,  making  a  specialty  of  pat- 
ent   cases  in  connection   with  the  various  electric 
lighting  devices  and  apparatus.     He  dissolved  his 
connection  with  this  firm  in  1890,  and  organized  the 
firm  of  Kerr  &  Curtis.     For  several  years  past  he 
has  represented  the  L".  S.  electric  lighting  company, 
the  Westinghouse  electric  and  manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  the  Thomson-Houston  electric  company, 
in  the  numerous  litigated  cases  tried  before  the  U.  S. 
courts  against  the  Edison  and  other  electric  lighting 
systems,  many  of  which  he  has  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue.     The  marked  ability  with  which  he  has 
conducted  these  cases  has  given  him  a  prominence 
in  his  profession,  and  won  for  him  the  implicit  con- 
fidence of  his  clients.     His  whole  aim  in  life  has 
been  to  excel  in  his  profession,  and  to  this  end  he 
has  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention.     3Ir.  Cur- 
tis married  in  1879  Charlotte  S.  Hine,  daughter  of 
Henry  M.  Hine  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  who  is  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Hine  of  Milford,  Conn.,  bom 
in  1646. 

POWELL,  Aaron  Macy,  refoi^ner,  was  born 
at  Clinton,  Dutchess  Co.,  X".  Y.,  March  26,  1833. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  state  normal  school,  but  becoming  interested  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  left  before  graduation,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  lecturing  agent  for  the  Am- 
erican Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1852,  serving  in  this 
capacity  till  1865.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  edi- 
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tor  of  the ' '  Xational  Anti-Slavery  Standard  "  till  1870, 
wheu  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  "  Xational 
Standard, "  holding  this  position  two  years.  He  was 
subsequently  secretary  of  the  Xational  Temperance 
Society,  editor  of  the  •' Xational  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate, "  and  editor  of  the  ' '  Philanthropist."  In  1872 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  prison  congress, 
held  in  London  in  that  year,  and  to  those  for  the  ab- 
olition of  state  regulation  of  vice,  in  Geneva  in  1877, 
at  the  Hague  1883,  and  in  London  in  188G.  His  pub- 
lished work  is  ■■  State  Regulation  of  Yice  "  (1878). 

TSJJjLiS,  Andrew^,  banker,  was  born  in  Xew 
Y'ork  city  Sept.  7.  1848,  the  sou  of  Andrew  Mills. 
Mr.  !MiUs  received  his  early  education  at  the  public 
schools  and  at  home,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  in  1867.  (Jn 
leaving  college  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  banking 
house  of  Koimtze  Bros.,  and  has  since  been  inter- 
ested in  various  business  pursuits.  On  Oct.  16,  1872, 
he  manied  Gertrude  E.  IMoran.  Mr.  ^Mills  served 
in  the  Seventh  regiment  from  1871  to  1888.  He  is 
president  of  the  Dry  Dock  savings  institution,  the 
assets  of  which  amount  to  nearly  $20, 000,000;  a  di- 
rector in  the  Xational  Broadway  bank:  a  trustee  of 
the  State  trust  company;  director  of  the  Stuyvesant 
insurance  company;  of  the  Xew  York  city  mission 
and  tract  society,  and  of  various  other  charitable, 
scientific  and  literary  societies.  3Ir.  Mills  is  a  repub- 
lican, a  member  of  the  Union  League  club.  He 
attributes  his  success  in  life  to  faithfulness  and  in- 
tegrity. 

HIGBY,  William,  representative  in  congress, 
was  born  in  Essex  county,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  18,  1813, 
the  son  of  a  thrifty  farmer.  The  boy  passed  his 
youth  on  the  farm,  attending  school  in  the  winter 
and  working  on  the  farm  during  the  summer.  He 
fitted  himself  for  college,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Univei'sity  of  Yennont  in  1840.  He  had,  before 
entering  college,  engaged  in  the  iron  and  lumber 
business,  which  industry  supplied  the  means  of  com- 
pleting his  uuivei-sity  course.  He  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  practice,  and  opened  a  law  office  in  his 
native  place,  where  he  built  up  a 
considerable  business.  The  ad- 
vantages offering  to  young  men 
on  the  Pacific  slope  in  1850  de- 
cided him  to  emigrate,  and  he 
settled  in  Calaveras  county,  Cal., 
where  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  and  was  elected  district- 
attorney  of  the  couuty  in  1853, 
serving  until  1859,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in 
1862.  He  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive from  California  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  congress.  He  served  on  the 
committees  of  public  lands  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  navy  department. 
He  was  re-elected,  serving  in  the. 
thirty-ninth  congress  as  a  member 
of  a  special  committee  to  visit  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  1865,  and  on  the  com- 
mittees on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  on  ap- 
propriations. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists' 
convention  of  1866.  Re-elected  to  represent  his  state 
for  the  third  term,  he  served  on  the  committee  on 
the  Pacific  railroad,  and  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  mines  and  mining  in  the  fortieth  congress. 

WEISSE,  Faneiiil  Dunkin,  physician,  was 
bom  in  Roxburii-,  Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1842^  of  a  family 
noted  for  its  intellectual  powers  and  professional  at- 
tainments for  generations  back.  His  father  was  the 
late  John  A.  Weisse,  M.D.,  an  eminent  philologist 
and  author.  His  mother  was  Jane  Lee  Hunt,  a 
granddaughter  of  George  Bethune  and  MaiT  Fan- 
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euil,  whose  uncle,  Peter  Faneuil,  douated  the  cele- 
brated hall  yhich  bears  his  name,  to  Boston.  Fan- 
euil Duncan  was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  That 
he  was  not  graduated  from  any  college  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  two  eminently  cultured  people, 
his  father  and  mother,  desired  to  educate  him 
under  their  personal  supervision.  His  scholarly 
attainments  testify  how  ably  they  performed  their 
task.  Deciding  to  adopt  his  father's  profession  of 
medicine,  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1863,  but  being  under  age,  his  di- 
ploma was  withheld  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  subsequently 
taught  for  a  part  of  each  day  at  his 
office,  when  he  gave  instruction  to 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate 
students.  His  proiicieucy  and  en- 
ergy attracted  the  attention  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  who 
had  him  appointed  his  regular  as- 
sistant in  his  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions; a  position  he  retained  until 
Dr.  Mott's  death  in  1865.  In  1864 
during  the  college  vacation,  he 
served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  and  was  stationed  at  the 
hospital  on  David's  Island.  In  1865 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy 
in  the  New  York  college  of  Den- 
tistry, which  he  has  since  retained.  Upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Mott,  the  president  of  the  faculty  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York  invited  him  to  flU  a  permanent  position 
in  the  college  faculty,  and  oflEered  him  the  choice  of 
any  position  vacant  at  the  time;  he  selected  the  of- 
fice of  lecturer  on  "Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  and  in 
1868  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  dermatology, 
which  was  established  in  that  year,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  chairs  of  surgical  pathology,  professor  of 
surgical  anatomy,  and  professor  of  practical  and 
surgical  anatomy,  which  he  still  retains.  He  has 
also  occupied  the  place  of  professor  of  pathology  in 
the  New  York  college  of  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
in  1875  organized  the  American  veterinary  college, 
where  he  has  since  occupied  the  chair  of  pathology. 
In  1879  he  assumed  charge  of  the  dissecting-room 
of  the  University  medical  college,  and  introduced 
such  startling  revolutions  and  improvements  in  this 
department  that  the  dissecting-room  lost  its  former 
repulsive  characteristics,  and  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  model  by  the  medical  schools  throughout  the 
country.  In  1886  he  published  his  wox-k,  "Practi- 
cal Human  Anatomy,"  the  result  of  seven  years  of 
labor  and  research.  Its  merits  were  at  once  recog- 
nized, and  the  work  adopted  as  a  standard  by  all 
the  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  by 
the  English  and  Scotch  medical  and  surgical  col- 
leges. He  is  an  earnest,  industrious  teacher,  physi- 
cian and  author. 

STEVENSON,  Alexander  King,  lavi^yer,  was 
born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  13,  1847.  His  father, 
John  Stevenson,  went  from  Ireland  to  Piltsburc 
when  a  child,  and,  becoming  a  jeweler,  prosecuteii 
the  business  for  forty  years.  The  son,  Alexander, 
received  his  education  at  the  Western  university, 
then  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  jewelry  business, 
until  1876,  when  the  death  of  the  father  ended  the 
establishment,  the  son  having  other  tastes.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John 
Barton,  a  leading  member  of  the  Alleghany  bar;  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1880,  becoming  a  partner  with 
Mr.  Barton,  remaining  with  him  until  his  death  in 
1888,  since  which  time  Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  alone. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  association,  also  of  the 


masonic  fraternity,  and  an  active  republican.  He 
was  married  in  1869  to  Ada  Barton,  the  daughter  of 
his  former  partner,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children. 

AVERY,  Elroy  McKendree,  educator  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Erie,  Monroe  county,  Mich.,  July 
14,  1844,  son  of  Casper  Hugh  Avery  and  Dorothy 
(Putnam)  Avery.  His  first  ancestor  in  America  was 
Christopher  Avery,  who  emigrated  from  England 
in  the  Arbella,  "the  admiral"  of  Gov.  John  Win- 
throp's  fleet  of  eleven  ships  that  arrived  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  on  June  22,  1630.  Accompanied  by  his  only 
son,  James,  he  soon  settled  at  Gloucester,  where  he 
held  numerous  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust.  In 
the  next  decade  the  son  James  settled  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  family  now  known 
as  the  Groton  Averys.  The  ancestral  line  runs  thus: 
Elroy  M.,  Casper H.,  Amos  Walker,  Abraham, Will- 
iam, John,  James,  Christopher.  Casper  Hugh  Avery 
being  a  semi-invalid  for  many  years,  the  support  of 
the  family  was  chiefly  provided  by  the  wife  and 
mother,  who  kept  a  store  in  the  small  town  where 
they  lived,  assisted  by  the  son,  whose  business  edu- 
cation began  as  a  newspaper  carrier,  and  as  bill  dis- 
tributor and  poster.  AVhen  the  war  broke  out  in 
1861  he  joined  the  4th  Michigan  infantry.  Company 
A,  and  was  in  Virginia  in  time  for  the  memorable 
battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  31,  1861).  He  was  later 
sergeant-major  of  the  11th  Michigan  cavalry,  and 
participated  in  most  of  the  hard  riding  and  fighting 
of  that  regiment.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service 
at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  in  August,  1865.  While  in  the 
army  he  acted  as  army  correspondent  for  the  Detroit 
' '  Daily  Tribune. "  He  had  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  after  the  war  was- 
graduated  from  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  union  school  in 
1867,  and  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1871. 
Ten  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  Dur- 
ing his  school  and  college  courses  he  served  as  local 
and  university  correspondent  for  the  ' '  Tribune, "  the 
pay  received"aiding  greatly  in  his  support.  His  ca- 
reer as  teacher  began  in  the  winter  interval  between 
two  army  enlistments,  he  then  being  only  sixteen 
years  old.  He  "  boarded  around,"  and  enjoyed  all 
the  experiences  of  that  primitive  custom.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  junior  year  at  Ann  Arbor,  he  was 
unable  even  to  board  himself  by 
doing  his  own  cooking,  as  he  had 
done  during  his  sophomore  year. 
He  therefore  accepted  the  offered 
position  as  principal  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  high  school,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,000.  Succeeding,  how- 
ever, in  borrowing  enough  money 
to  finish  his  college  course,  he  re- 
signed his  principal.ship  after  four 
months  of  successful  work,  and 
regained  and  held  his  place  in 
his  class.  At  the  end  of  his  jun- 
ior year  (July  2,  1870),  he  mar- 
ried Kate,  daughter  of  Junius 
Tilden,  of  Monroe,  a  descendant 
of  Nathaniel  Tilden  (Mass.,  1634). 
In  his  senior  year  he  accepted  a 
place  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
"Tribune,"  and  for  the  second 
semester  did  full  woi-k  as  journalist 
and  as  college  student.  Before  his  graduation  from 
college  he  was  offered  the  superintendency  of  the 
public  schools  of  Charlotte,  Mich.  A  few  months 
later  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  public 
schools  of  East  Cleveland,  O.  In  August,  1871,  he 
left  the  "  Tribune,"  and  in  the  following  month  en- 
tered upon  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  what 
now  is  the  "  East  End  "  of  Cleveland,  O.  After 
Cleveland  and  East  Cleveland  were  consolidated, 
Mr.  Avery  became  principal  of  the  East  high  school 
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of  the  city.   "When  the  East  and  Central  high  schools 
were  united  in  1878,  Mr.  Avery  became  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  school,  then  the  apex  of  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  the  city.     After  one  year's  ser- 
vice here,  he  permanent'.y  laid  down  all  pedagogic 
authority.     Of  him.  about  this  time  it  was  written: 
"As  an  educator,  he  probably  has  no  superior  in 
this  state  (Ohio),  if,  indeed,  taking  all  in  all,  he  has 
one  in  any  state. "     In  1879-80  Dr.  Avery  was  in  the 
lecture  tield  with  an  illustrated  and  experimental 
lecture  for  non-scientific  people,  on  the  electric  light. 
He  succeeded  in  making  a  scientific  lecture  "  pay." 
Froni  Illinois  to  Massachusetts  he  delivered  the  lec- 
ture in  many  of  the  large  citie.s,  in  most  cases  giving 
his  audiences  their  first  view  of  the  new  and  wonder- ' 
ful  illuminant.  In  May,  1881,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Brush  electric  company,  and  began  the  work 
of  organizing  electric  light  and  power  companies. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  he  had  organized  a  greater 
number  of  such  companies,  and  with  a  greater  ag- 
gregate of  capital,  than  any  other  man  in  America. 
In  1876  he  published  his  first  text-book,  "  Elements 
of  Phj'sics."     In  1878  he  published  his  "Elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy."    This  book  was  a  marked 
and  immediate  success.     He  afterwards  published 
"Elements  of  Chemistry,"  "  The  Complete  Chem- 
istry," "First  Principle's  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
"Modern  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  "Physical 
Technics,"  and  a  "Teacher's    Han^-book."    All 
these  books  are  popular,  and  call  for  annual  revision, 
which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  their  au- 
thor's work.     For  several  years  Br.  Avery  acted  as 
"literary  controversialist-in-chief"  for  the   Brush 
electric  company.     His  articles  attracted  general  at- 
tention among  electricians  and  electric-light  men. 
In  1886  his  plea  for  ' '  Words  Correctly  Spoken  "  was 
published;  20,000  copies  of  this  little  book  were  sold 
within  the  first  six   months.     Leaving  the  field  of 
electric  lighting,  he  devoted  himself  to  historical 
study  and  work.     He  is  now  (1894)  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  five-volume  (octavo)  history  of  the 
United  States.     In  the  spring  of  1891  the  reform  of 
the   municipal   government  of  Cleveland,  under  a 
new  charter  known  as  tlie  "  Federal  Plan,"  occupied 
largely  the  minds  of  the  better  class  of  citizens,  and 
Dr.  Avery  was  elected  to  the  city  council  by  a  ma- 
jority unprecedented  in  his  district.     Here  his  work 
was  keen,  unflagging  and  efficient,  nearly  the  whole 
'  of  his  time  being  given  to  his  public  duties.     At 
this  time  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  bad  boys,  and  his  efforts  for 
the  establishment  of  a  non  penal  ' '  city  farm  school " 
gave  him  such  favor  among  leading  Ohio  penolo- 
gists and  philanthropists,  like  ex-President  Hayes 
and  Gen.  Brinkerhoff,  that  in  1892  he  was  chosen 
as  president  of  the  Ohio  conference  of  charities  and 
correction.     In  the  fall  of  1893  he  was  elected  to 
the  Ohio  senate,  receiving  a  plurality  of  about  9,000 
votes,  the  largest  of  any  candidate  on  the  legislative 
ticket.      His  services  are  in  frequent  demand   for 
after-dinner  speeches,  and  more  formal  and  stately 
addresses  on  public  and  semi-public  occasions.     He 
is  president  of  the  Western  reserve  society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  revolution,  and  of  the  Logan 
club;  treasurer  and  general  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
practice  tariff  league;  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Ohio    children's    home  society ;  a  Congregational 
church  member  and  trustee;  a  member  of  the  Zeta 
Psi  (college)  fraternity,  and  of  the  Grand  army  of 
the  republic.     He  is  a  Knight  templar  and  a  32d  de- 
gree mason. 

GOBBLE,  Aaron  Ezra,  educator,  was  born 
near  Millheim,  Centre  county.  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1856, 
son  of  a  thrifty  farmer  whose  ancestors  came  from 
Germany  before  the  revolution,  and  settled  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  son  was  educated  by  his 
parents,  and  at  the  district  school.     In  1870  he  at- 


tended Penn  hall  (afterward  Spring  Mills)  academy, 
where  he  prepared  for  teaching,  and  subsequently 
for  college.  In  1871  he  commenced  teaching,  al- 
though less  than  sixteen  years  old,  teaching  winters, 
and  attending  the  academy  in  sum- 
mer. In  1876  he  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, and  entered  the  sophomore 
class  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1879.  He  was  then  called 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
Union  seminary,  afterward  Central 
Pennsylvania  college.  On  the  res- 
ignation of  the  principal.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bentz,  A.M.,  Jan.  1,  1880,  Prof. 
Gobble  was  made  the  principal. 
The  school  at  the  time  was  not 
incorporated,  and  had  no  regular 
course  of  study,  each  pupil  select- 
ing his  own.  To  arrange  a  syste- 
matic course  of  instruction,  and 
to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  insti- 
tution were  Prof.  Gobble's  first 
aims.  The  charter  was  obtained 
in  September,  1880,  and  the  board  of  trustees  adopt- 
ed well-considered  courses  of  study  for  each  class. 
In  June,  1881,  the  first  class  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment was  graduated,  and  in  June,  1882,  the  first 
class  in  the  literary  department.  The  seminary  ob- 
tained a  considerable  endowment  fund,  and  flourish- 
ed under  the  guardianshiiD  of  its  new  principal.  The 
main  building  was  enlarged  and  additions  made,  and 
the  charter  rights  extended,  so  as  to  give  to  the  in- 
stitution full  collegiate  rights.  In  1887  the  name 
was  changed  to  Central  Pennsylvania  college,  and 
in  June  of  that  year  the  first  class  was  graduated 
with  the  A.B.  degree.  The  class  of  1894  numbered 
sixteen  graduates.  In  1882  his  alma  mater  conferred 
on  President  Gobble  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in 
1892  Lebanon  Valley  college  conferred  on  him  the 


degree  of  D.D.  In  1879  President  Gobble  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  East  Pennsylvania  confer- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  association,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1882,  and  elder  in  1884.  He  was  in  June, 
1882,  married  to  Kate  Krauskop  of  Lancaster  city. 
Pa.  Central  Pennsylvania  college  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  borough  of  New  Berlin,  Pa., 
and  the  buildings  are  located  on  an  eminence,  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
commanded. 

KBABY,  Peter  Darra,  politician,  was  born  in 
Neeuah,  Wis.,  Apr.  2,  1859,  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
He  was  the  sou  of  Carl  J.  and  Pernelle  Kraby,  both  of 
whom  wore  of  ancient  Norwegian  stock,  and  both 
of  whom  came  to  America  when  quite  young,  neither 
knowing  the  other.  The  families  of  both  chanced 
to  settle  in  Neenah  in  the  days  of  its  early  history, 
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and  lliere  tbey  became  acquainted.  Carl  and  Per- 
nelle  were  married  in  the  town  of  Clayton,  adjoining 
tlie  tlien  town  of  Neenah,  Feb.  14,  1853,  engaged  in 
farming,  and  reared  a  family  of  stalwart  sons  and 
daughters.  For  several  years  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  turnkey  at  the  prison  in  Waupun;  then 
enlisted  in  the  war  for  the  Union  in  the"l5th  "Wis- 
consin infantry,  then,  after  a  few  months,  was  with- 
drawn from  the  service  and  sent  to  Norway,  as  con 
sul  from  the  "United  States  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
filling  the  position  from  1863  to  1869.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  lad  Peter  was  in  Norway  until  his  tenth 
year,  when  his  father,  returning  to  the  United  States, 
again  made  his  home  in  Neenah.  At  the  time  of  tlie 
organization  of  Neenah  as  a  city  in  1873,  the  father, 
Carl  J.,  was  elected  city  clerk,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death  in  1880.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
register  of  deeds  for  "W"innebago  county,  and  was 
also  holding  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Young  Kraby  attended  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  also  became  an  assistant  to  his  father.  He 
proved  an  apt  scholar.  Prompt  in  his  studies,  as 
well  as  in  the  sports  of  the  play-ground,  he  became 
a  universal  favorite,  not  only  with  his  companions, 
but  with  his  teachers  and  acquaintances.  "While  not 
engaged  in  his  school  duties  he  was  constantly  in 
the  office  with  his  father.  Long  before  arriving 
at  his  majority  lie  had  become  a 
close  student  of  political  matters. 
His  father  dying  in  1 880,  while  the 
son  was  yet  in  his  teens,  Peter  en- 
tered a  celebrated  milling-house 
and  learned  the  miller's  trade,  but 
at  no  time  lost  sight  of  the  live 
and  moving  questions  of  the  day. 
In  1885,  while  yet  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  he  had  so  gained  tlie 
confidence  of  his  poUtical  friends, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  business 
community,  that  lie  was  elected 
city  treasurer,  and  re-elected  the 
following  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1886  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer,  and  re-elected  two 
years  later  to  the  same  office 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
This  was  regarded  as  the  greater 
victory,  as  he  was  elected  as  a  candidate  of  the 
democratic  party,  while  nearly  all  the  republican 
candidates  were  successful  by  large  majorities.  Mr. 
Kraby  was  again  elected  for  a  third  term  in  1890, 
making  a  continuous  service,  as  county  treasurer,  of 
six  years.  As  a  public  officer  his  .services  were  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  that  in  1892  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  the  county,  his  term  of  office  thus  adding 
two  years  more  to  liis  public  life.  As  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  Mr.  Kraby  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  AVis- 
consin's  solid  men.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  languages  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Kraby  is  also  a  member 
of  a  large  number  of  clubs,  orders,  and  societies. 
In  stature  he  is  of  medium  height,  strong  and  stur- 
dily built,  and  has  already  become  a  terror  to  the 
evil-doers  of  central  "Wisconsin,  "While  firm  and  un- 
yielding, he  is  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  kindly 
disposition,  and  his  home  and  surroundings  betoken 
a  rare  and  exquisite  taste  in  matters  of  art  and  love 
of  scenery.  He  is  highly  esteemed,  and  though  a 
young  man,  has  already  become  well  known  and 
exceedingly  popular  throughout  central  Wisconsin. 

COLEMAN,  William  Emmette,  author,  lec- 
turer, and  Orientalist,  was  born  in  Shadwell,  Albe- 
marle county,  Va.,  June  19,  1843.  He  is  descended 
from  the  Colemans  who  came  from  England  among 
the  early  colonists  of  Virginia.  In  boyhood  he  man- 
ifested a  desire  for  study.     From  1854  to  1857  he 
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was  assistant  librarian  in  the  Richmond  public  li- 
brai-y,  beginning  the  preparation  at  the  age  of  twelve 
of  an  analytical  catalogue  of  the  library.  At  six- 
teen he  became  opposed  to  slavery,  and  was  probably 
the  first  republican  in  the  city' of  Richmond.  At 
the  same  time  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  various  refor- 
matory movements  of  the 
age,  including  the  woman's 
rights,  labor  and  other  socio- 
logical reforms.  Ho  also  re- 
nounced orthodoxy  for  ra- 
tionalistic spiritualism,  the 
higher  philosophic  phases  of 
which  were  potent  instru- 
mentalities in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature.  A  lover  of 
the  drama,  he  was  connected  .^m 
with  the  stage,  as  stage  man-  '/" 
ager  and  actor  of  ' '  old  men, " 
from  1863  to  1867,  and  from 
1870  to  1874.  In  1867  he  was 
presidentoftheboard  of  regis- 
tration in  Bland  county,  "V'a., 
under  the  reconstruction  act 

of  congress,  and  from  1867  to  1870  he  was  recnnstnic- 
tion  clerk  at  the  military  headquarters  in  Richmond. 
He  was  a  member  of  three  state  conventions  of  the  "Vir- 
ginia republicans,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  state  central  committee  of  that  party.  In  1870 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Virginia  state  woman's 
rights  a.ssociation.  He  has  been  in  the  quartermas- 
ter's department,  U.  S.  army,  since  1874,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  since  1880.  In  youth 
he  adapted  several  novels  for  the  stage.  In  1879-80 
he  compiled  and  published  two  editions  of  an  "In- 
dex of  Orders  of  the  War  Department  affecting  the 
Quartermaster's  Department."  Mr.  Coleman  has 
written  and  lectured  much  on  scientific  subjects,  in- 
cluding a  sei'ies  of  lectures  on  "  Darwinism  and  the 
Evolution  of  Man,"  a  series  on  "  Spectrum  Analysis," 
on  the  "Parallelisms  between  Biologic  and  Philo- 
logic  Evolution,"  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  "World's  Congress  of  Evo- 
lutionists" at  the  Chicago  exposition  of  1893;  also  a 
member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  "Psychic 
Science  Congress."  In  both  congresses  a  paper  from 
his  pen  was  read.  For  many  years  Mr.  Coleman  has 
been  a  student  of  Orientalism  in  general,  and  of  Hin- 
duism, Buddhism,  and  Sanskrit  and  Pali  literature 
in  particular.  He  has  published  a  number  of  trea- 
tises and  essays  on  these  subjects,  notably  "Krishna 
and  Christ"  in  1883.  Comparative  philology  and 
comparative  mythology,  rational  theology,  archse- 
ology,  and  cognate  topics  have  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  upon  these  subjects  he  wrote  numer- 
ous papers,  among  them  being,  "The  Essenes 
and  TherapeutiE, "  "The  Druids,"  "The  Alexan- 
drian Library,"  "The  Seven  Bibles  of  the  World," 
"The  Talmudic  Jesus,"  "  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
and  Jesus  Christ,"  "Sabbath  Observance,''  "The 
Veil  of  Lsis,"  "The  Nicene  Council  and  the  Bibli- 
cal Canon,"  "The  Bible-God  and  Nature,"  and 
"The  Delusions  of  Astrology."  For  twenty  years 
he  has  been  especially  active  in  attempts  to  ])lace 
spiritualism  and  the  occult  on  a  purely  scientific 
basis — the  segregation  of  the  impure  and  the  irra- 
tional elements  therein  from  the  demonstrably  true 
and  sen.sible;  and  the  "frauds,  fools,  and  fanatics" 
(as  he  terms  them)  connected  therewith  he  has  mer- 
cilessly excoriated.  He  has  published  liundreds  of 
articles  on  psychic  and  occult  matters,  the  most  no- 
ticeable being  two  extended  works  on  "Darwinism 
and  Spiritualism"  (1877),  and  "Spiritualism — Cui 
Bono  ?  "  (1878).  From  its  inception  Mr.  Coleman  has 
combated  the  theosophy  of  Mme.  II.  P.  Blavatsky 
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as  a  fraud  and  delusion,  and  many  exposes  and  criti- 
cisms of  its  claims  have  been  published  by  him.  He 
is  now  preparing  for  publication  what  he  regards  as 
his  chef  d'(Buvre—a.  volume  called  •'Theosophy  Un- 
veiled," a  complete  exposure  of  theosophy  in  all  its 
parts,  based  on  data  gathered  from  a  variety  of 
sources  in  India,  Europe,  Egypt,  and  America.  Mr. 
Coleman's  private  library  of  8,000  volumes  has  been 
declared  by  scientists  one  of  the  best-selected  libra- 
ries for  working  purposes  in  the  country.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Oriental  society,  Royal 
Asiatic  society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Pali 
text  society,  Egypt  exploration  fund.  Geographical 
society  of  California,  Brooklyn  ethical  association, 
and  is  president  of  the  Golden  Gate  religious  and 
philosophical  society  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOIiZ,  Samuel,  merchant,  was  born  in  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  Sept.  18, 18.59,  son  of  Joseph  Folz,  a  Ger- 
man, born  in  Durkheim,  Bavaria,  and  of  a  family  of 
educators,  wlio  came  to  America  when  a  boy.  His 
mother  was  Esther  Hecht,  a  native  of  Wachenheim, 
Germany.  Seven  months  after  this  son's  birth  the 
family  removed  to  Chicago,  and  remained  there  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  son 
gained  his  first  knowledge  of  books  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  In  1869  they  moved  to  Mar- 
shall, Mich.,  where  the  boy's  studies  were  contin- 
ued, and  where,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  the 
first  to  carry  off  the  honors  in  the  competitive  ex- 
amination for  the  Dibble  prize  given  for  scholar- 
ship, his  percentage  in  all  his  studies  being  100.  His 
father  having  died  soon'  after  this  event,  he  could  no 
longer  continue  in  school,  but  had  to  face  the  hard 
battle  of  life  to  help  support  his  mother  and  three 
younger  children.  As  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  he 
took  hold  of  the  business  (retail  liquors)  left  by  his 
father,  and  continued  it  two  years;  when,  owing  to 
his  gi-eat  distaste  for  the  business,  he  sold  it  out  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  temperance  crusade.  He  was 
next  employed  as  caterer  for  the  Merchants'  union 
club  of  Marshall,  and  also  took  the  agency  for  the 
Detroit  "Evening  News,"  on  which  he  worked  up 
a  subscription  of  over  four  hundred.  Meantime  he 
kept  up  his  studies  by  himself,  having  in  view  law 
as  a  profession.  His  health  failing,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  active  outdoor  work,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  entered  a  cigar  manufactory  at  Marshall,  in- 
tending to  learn  the  trade.  Eight 
months  later  the  family  removed  to 
Kalamazoo,  and  he  worked  as  a 
journeyman  cigar-maker  for  the  fol- 
lowing five  years.  His  health  failing 
from  this  employment,  he  entered 
the  store  of  a  clothing  merchant  as 
salesman  at  |3. 00  per  week.  In  less 
than  three  months  his  energy  en- 
abled him  to  sell  more  goods  than 
any  other  one  of  his  fellow-clerks, 
but  did  not  open  his  employer's 
purse  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  August,  1884,  he  formed  a  part- 
nership, putting  his  reputation  as 
a  salesman  and  a  small  amount 
of  money  saved  by  close  economy, 
in  as  his  share  of  the  capital. 
Three  years  later  he  purchased 
his  partner's  interest,  and  after- 
ward conducted  business  in  his 
own  name.  In  1888  he  opened  branch  stores  at  Ot- 
sego and  Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  which  were  successes. 
In  1893,  having  outgrown  his  old  quarters  in  Kala- 
mazoo, he  contracted  for  the  rental  of  his  present 
place  of  business,  consolidated  his  three  stores,  and 
established  the  largest  clothing  house  in  Kalamazoo 
county.  Liberal  advertising,  an  active  interest  in 
every  public  enterprise,    a   constant  study  of    the 


wants  of  the  people,  coupled  with  absolute  integrity, 
have  contributed  to  his  success.  From  the  time 
that  he,  as  a  boy  of  thirteen,  assumed  the  support 
of  his  father's  family,  his  progress  has  been  im- 
pelled by  persistent  work  and  strict  integrity.  Mr. 
Folz  has  been  chairman  of  the  city  democratic  com- 
mittee two  years.  He  is  much  interested  in  human- 
itarian work,  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  all  charities, 
and  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kalamazoo 
humane  society.  He  is  socially  a  member  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  fraternity,  and 
chancellor  of  the  Southworth  lodge.  No.  170,  Kala- 
mazoo. He  is  first  vice-president  of  District  No.  6, 
Independent  order  B'Nai  Brith,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  In  church  affiliations  he  is  a  member 
of  the  congregation  of  B'Nai  Israel,  but  recognizes 
fully  the  brotherhood  of  man.  On  March  17,  1886, 
he  married  Jennie,  daughter  of  Emil  Friedman,  a 
retired  merchant  of  Kalamazoo.  In  1894  Mr.  Folz 
accepted  the  democratic  mayoralty  nomination,  but, 
while  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  he  was  defeated  at 
the  polls. 

EEMFSTEB,  Walter,  physician  and  scientist, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  May  25,  1842,  the 
son  of  Christopher  and  Charlotte  Treble  Kempster. 
The  father  was  a  celebrated  bota- 
nist and  horticulturist,  and  a 
man  of  strong  convictions.  He 
established  a  house  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  promptly  identified 
himself  with  the  abolil  ionists  of 
the  day,  becoming  an  ardent  co- 
worker with  Gerrit  Smith,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  other  leaders  in 
thai  movement;  he  also  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Young 
men's  Christian  association,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
promoters,  and  in  the  prison  re- 
form movement,  then  attract- 
ing much  attention.  He  was 
descended  from  Norman  line- 
age, his  ancestors  settling  in 
Kent,  where  they  engaged  in  wool 
growing.  The  name  was  originally  spelled  Come- 
ster  or  Combster,  and  indicated  the  special  work 
engaged  in  by  his  branch  of  the  family,  to  wit,  that 
of  combing  the  fibre.  The  family  crest  establishing 
the  connection  of  the  American  with  the  English 
family,  is  a  lion's  paw,  Oules,  grasping  a  thistle, 
d'argent,  above  a  shield  azure,  with  Bend  erminois 
dexter  d'or  and  thistle  d'argent,  in  sinister  chief  field. 
The  son's  education  was  received  in  the  common 
and  high  schools  of  Syracuse.  Apart  from  the 
schools  he  attained  an  insight  into  the  questions  of 
the  day  by  accompanying  his  father  to  the  so-called 
abolition  meetings  in  ante-bellum  times,  where  such 
men  as  Gerrit  Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  and 
other  choice  intellects  discoursed  upon  the  problems 
that  afterward  convulsed  the  nation,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  young  Kempster.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  12th  regiment  New  York  stale  volun- 
teers, under  the  three  months'  call,  early  in  May, 
1861,  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment, 
he  remained  voluntarily  four  months  longer  in  that 
regiment.  After  the  skirmish  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 
July  18,  1861,  he  was  detailed  for  service  in  the 
fielci  hospital,  having  already  begun  his  medical 
studies.  He  took  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21,  1861;  after  being  nuistered  out  of  the 
12th  infantry  re-enlisted  in  the  10th  New  York  cav- 
alry in  November,  1861,  receiving  the  appointment 
of  hospital  steward.  During  the  following  winter 
(1861-62),  he  bivouacked  with  his  regiment  on  the 
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hills  at  Gettysburg-,  Pa.,  the  only  regiment  of  the 
army  which  had  encamped  on  the  ground  before 
the  memorable  fight  in  July,  1863.  He  participated 
in  all  the  movements  of  hi.s  regiment  until  April, 
1862.  when  he  was  detailed  for  duty  at  Patterson 
Park  general  hospital  in  Baltimore,  which  he  assisted 
in  organizing,  this  being  one  of  the  largest  hospitals 
in  that  city.  He  was  relieved,  at  his  own  request, 
in  January,  1863,  that  he  might  .join  his  regiment 
in  the  field.  He  took  part,  the)-eafter,  in  all  the  en- 
gagements of  his  command,  including  Fredericks- 
burg, the  Stoneraan  raid,  Brandy  Station  (where  he 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  for  services  on  the 
field),  Aldie,  Middleburg,  Upperville,  Va. ,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  throughout  the  three  days'  terrible  fight, 
Boonsboro,  Shepardstown,  3[ine  Run,  and  all  other 
actions  in  which  his  regiment  participated.  During 
a  large  part  of  this  time  the  regiment  was  without 
its  complement  of  surgical  ofticers,  and  young 
Kempster  acted  as  medical  ofiicer  sis  well  as  to  per- 
form his  own  duties  as  first  lieutenant.  His  study 
and  general  reading  were  kept  up  during  field  ser- 
vice throughout  the  war,  but  as  books  were  too 
bulky  to  carry,  he  had  successive  chapters  cut  from 
the  volumes  and  sent  to  him  by  mail  from  time  to 
time.  In  December,  1863,  owing  to  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  service,  he  resigned.     During  the  pe- 
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liod  of  convalescence  he  completed  his  medical 
studies,  and  was  graduated  from  Long  Island  col- 
lege hospital  in  June,  1864,  wlien  he  re-entered- tlie 
service  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  IT.  S.  army,  re- 
maining in  active  service  uatil  tlie  close  of  the  war. 
On  leaving  military  life  Dr.  Kempster  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  nervous  diseases  and  mental 
maladies,  and  was  appointed  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  New  York  state  asylum  for  idiots  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  wliere  he  remained  during  1866- 
67.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  he  was  appointeiJ  assist- 
ant physician  in  tlie  State  lunatic  asylum  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  remaining  there  until  1873,  and  while  there 
established  the  first  laboratory  in  any  such  institu- 
tion in  tlie  United  States  for  the  study  of  the  histol- 
ogy and  pathology  of  the  brain.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Northern  ho.spital  for 
the  insane,  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  remaining  there  until 
1887.  During  his  twenty  years'  experience  among 
the  insane,  more  than  11,000  patients  came  under 
his  observation.  He  was  the  first  phy.sician  in 
America  to  make  use  of  carbolic  acid  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  forms  of  disease,  the  results  being 
published  in  the  medical  journals  and  in  the  U.  S. 
dispensatory.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  and  use 
chloral,  in  the  United  States,  as  a  sleep-procuring 


medicine,  and  the  first  physician  in  the  United  States 
to  use  hyoscyamine  in  thetreatment  of  certain  forms 
of  insanity.  He  conducted  a  lengthy  series  of  ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  in  the  lower  animals,  and  made  in- 
vestigations by  vivisection,  which  demonstrated  the 
action  of  medicines  upon  the  brain  of  lower  animals 
by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  flow  of  blood  there- 
in, also  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  motor 
and  other  centres  in  the  brain.  While  superinten- 
dent of  the  hospital  in  Wisconsin,  the  unusual  liigh 
health  rate  and  small  death  rate  in  that  institution, 
compared  with  similar  establishments  elsewhere,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  English  commissioners 
in  lunacy,  who  requested  from  him  full  information 
as  to  the  methods  in  use,  and  finally  the  institution 
was  visited  by  a  commissioner  sent  from  England 
for  the  purpose  of  making  personal  observations  of 
the  methods  employed,  which  were  commended  by 
him  in  his  published  report  made  to  the  English 
lunacy  commission.  During  the  twelve  years  of 
Dr.  Kempster's  superintendency  of  the  hospital, 
there  was  not  one  instance  of  suicide,  a  death  by 
violence,  or  serious  bodily  injury,  to  either  inmate 
or  official.  Dr.  Kempster  was  for  six  j'ears  associate 
editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Insanity,"  published  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  first  physician  in  the 
United  States  to  make  systematic  microscopic  in- 
vestigations into  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
brain  of  the  insane,  beginning  this  work  in  1867, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  photographed  through 
a  microscope  the  conditions  found,  which  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  diseased  tissues.  As  this 
was  the  beginning  of  work  in  this  field,  much  of  the 
scientific  apparatus  necessary  to  obtain  successful 
results  was  devised  by  him.  In  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
International  medical  congress,  held  in  1876,  upon 
the  microscoiiic  pathology  of  the  brain  of  the  insane, 
the  subject  being  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
photographs  taken  through  tlie  microscope  direct 
from  brain  tissue.  This  address  was  published  in 
the  volume  of  transactions.  It  has  been  his  aim  to 
demonstrate,  by  the  constant  study  of  pathology, 
that  insanity  is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain, 
and  not  a  mere  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties 
independent  of  disease,  and  his  investigations,  based 
upon  physical  necroscopic  and  microscopic  examin- 
ations, continued  through  twenty  years,  demonstrate 
this  truth,  and  have  made  him  an  ardent  advocate 
for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  hospitals,  instead  of 
confining  them  in  houses  of  detention.  'I'lie  statisti- 
cal information  formulated  upon  the  results  of  these 
observations  was  published  by  him  in  1869  to  1884, 
being  among  the  earliest  contribution  upons  this  sub- 
ject made  in  the  United  States  which  were  based 
upon  personal  investigations.  Dr.  Kempster's  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  insanity  has  been 
large;  aside  from  his  connection  with  the  "Journal 
of  Insanity"  he  has  contributed  to  a  number  of 
medical  journals  at  home  and  abroad,  has  written 
reports  by  request  of  medical  societies  and  other  or- 
ganizations, made  addresses  before  scientific  bodies, 
.given  courses  of  lectures,  and  prepared  articles  in 
pamphlet  form,  some  of  which  attained  a  large  cir- 
culation, among  the  best  known  being:  "On  the 
Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,"  "  The  Treatment  of  the 
Chronic  Insane,"  "  Mental  Hygiene,"  "Why  Brains 
Wear  Out,"  "The  Pathology  of  Insanity,"  and 
"Reports  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Wisconsin,  1873  to  1887."  As  an  expert  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  insanity,  Dr.  Kempster  lias  received 
distinguished  recognition.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant trials  to  which  he  has  been  summoned  are 
those  of  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Cole,  charged  with  the  kill- 
ing of  L.  Harris  Hiscock  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  in  1867, 
and  the  trial  of  the  assassin  Guiteau  for  the  murder 
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•of  President  Garfield,  to  which  he  was  called  as 
"  medical  counsel "  by  the  U.  8.  government.     He 
has  been  subpoenaed  to  attend  important  cases,  not 
only  in  several  states,  but  also  abroad,  to  give  evi- 
dence in  similar  cases;  his  testimony  in  a  case  tried 
in  Wales  led  to  an  unprecedented  charge  by  the 
judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  who,   in 
■charging  the  jury,  added  to  the  usual  formula  of 
English  judges  ("Is  the  accused  insane,  and  if  so,  did 
he  know  that  the  act  committed  by  him  was  wrong 
and  contrary  to  law?  "),  the  significant  phrase  now 
general  in  courts  in  the  United  States,  but  until  this 
•case  was  tried  had  not  been  used  by  the  English 
judges,     "And  if  the  accused  knew  the  act  was 
wrong,  did  he  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed 
possess  the  power    to    resist    doing  the  wrong?" 
Under  this  charge  the  accused  was  acquitted  of  the 
crime.     In  1891  the  U.  S.  government  appointed 
him  to  examine  into  the  causes  which  incited  emi- 
gration from  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  the 
■exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Russia.     He  made  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  subject,  traveling  exten- 
■sively  in  that  and  other  European  countries,  and 
afterward  embodied  his  observations  in  a  report  to 
congress,  published  in  1893.     The  report  was  trans- 
lated and  republished  in  French,  and  had  a  wide 
circulation  throughout  Europe.     Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  he  was  requested  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  undertake  a  second  mission  abroad 
lor  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  means  employed 
"by  foreign  governments  to  check  the  introduction  of 
■cholera  or  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
into  their  own  dominions,  and  what  methods  were 
necessary  to  prevent  such  diseases  from  entering  the 
United  States.     In  the  examination  of  this  subject, 
the  routes  over  which  cholera  epidemics  have  hither- 
to passed  were  visited,   and  many  countries  and 
places  inspected — England,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land,   Germany,    Austria,    Italy,    Greece,    Egypt, 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Turkey.     The  routes  in  Asia 
■over  which  camel  trains  laden  with  wools,  rugs, 
skms,  etc.,  come  to  the  Mediterranean  from  the  far 
East,  and  by  which  means  cholera  germs  are  trans- 
poited  from  countries  where  it  is  endemic,  to  Eu- 
rope, by  way  of  Asia,  Persia,  and  Russia,  were  also 
■examined.     The  dissemination  of  cholera  by  pil- 
grims visiting  Mecca,  Medina,  and  other  holy  cities, 
through  insufficient  quarantine,   was  investigated, 
and  the  observations  embodied  in  a  report  to  the 
U.  S.  government  (1893),  which  outlines  a  method 
of  international  quarantine  to  prevent  cholera  from 
spreading  beyond  those  countries  where  it  is  endemic. 
Besides  professional  work  Dr.  Kempster  has  found 
time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  anthropology,  espe- 
cially in  its  relations  to  explorations  made  in  Egypt 
.and  Assyria;  to  geology  and  mineralogy;  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  rocks  and  assaying:   he  has  a  de- 
cided interest  in  art  in  its  several  branches.     As  a 
litterateur.    Dr.    Kempster    has    gathered,    during 
ihis  various  travels  and  investigations,  a  library  of 
rare  worth.     Among  some  of  the  more  valuable 
works  are  many  illustrating  the  origin  and  growth 
■of  engraving  and  printing.     To  die-cutting,  as  illus- 
trated on  early  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  he  has 
given  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  possesses 
some  fine  specimens  of  the  die-cutter's  art.     An  in- 
teresting collection  of  photographs  and  official  docu- 
ments attests  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered  upon 
the  investigations  of  the  enforced  exodus  of  the  Jews 
from  Russia  in  1891-92,  and  the  investigations  con- 
cerning cholera  in  1893.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Loyal  legion,  U.  S.  A.,  and  of  state  and  na- 
tional medical  associations  and  benevolent  and  liter- 
ary societies.     In  1892  he  married  Frances  S.  Eraser 
of  Milwaukee,  "Wis.     Their  home  is  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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MURPHY,  Timothy,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Manhattanviile,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1844.  He  re- 
moved to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1859.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  and  worked  part  of  the 
time  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  as  the  civil  war  closed  the 
shop  in  Jacksonville.  He  continued  as  a  machinist 
in  Savannah  up  to  1875,  and  was  largely  engaged  as 
master  workman  and  mechanical 
engineer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Georgia  Central  railroad  com- 
pany. He  returned  to  Jackson- 
ville in  1875,  opened  a  machine 
shop  and  foundry,  and  from 
this  small  beginning,  the  work 
done  by  his  own  hand,  assisted 
by  one  boy,  lie  built  up  the  most 
extensive  iron  and  brass  found- 
ries in  the  South.  His  name,  and 
the  fame  of  his  manufactured 
goods,  are  known  throughout  the 
South.  His  machine  shops  have 
been  the  school  of  all  the  lead- 
ing engineers  and  machinists  of 
that  section,  and  they  look  upon 
Mr.  Murphy  as  a  special  bene- 
factor. His  extensive  and  con- 
stantly growing  business  calls 
for  all  his  time,  and  with  the 
exception  of  his  service  for  one  term  as  treasurer  of 
Duval  county,  he  has  persistently  refused  public  of- 
fice. He  is  one  of  the  solid  men  of  Jacksonville,  and 
in  all  works  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  his  adopted  city,  or  to  the  better- 
ment of  her  citizens  socially,  mentally,  and  morally, 
he  is  always  a  prompt  and  reliable  helper. 

LXTBKE,  George  William,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  23,  1845.  His  parents  came 
from  Hanover,  Germany.  His  father  was  the  son  of 
a  landed  proprietor,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of 
a  school-teaclier.  Both  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  before  their  majority  and  married  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  from  whence  they  removed  to  St. 
Louis.  In  1849  the  mother  died  at  St.  Louis  of 
cholera.  The  father  in  the  same  year  took  a  wagon 
train  across  the  great  plains  to  California,  mined  and 
carried  on  business  there  for.  some  years  and  finally 
settled  on  a  ranch  in  Colusa  county,  Oal. ,  where  he 
died  in  1857.  The  son  remained  with  relatives  in 
Illinois  until  he  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school, 
then  went  to  St  Louis  and  there  attended  public  and 
private  schools.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  entered 
as  a  student  the  law  office  of 
Henry  Hitchcock  of  St.  Louis, 
who  was  afterward  dean  of  the 
St.  Louis  law  school,  and  one 
term  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar  association.  After  two 
and  one- half  years'  study  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty  and  at  once  opened  an 
office.  For  eighteen  years  there- 
after he  steadily  continued  his 
practice  in  the  courts  of  St. 
Louis,  being  most  of  that  time 
associated  as  co-partner  with  his 
former  legal  preceptor.  In  1874 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  November  1882,  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  St.  Louis,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  until  January, 
1889.  The  cases  appealed  from  his  court  are  re- 
ported in  volumes  14  to  48  of  the  Missouri  appeal 
reports,  and  volumes  91  to  112  of  the  Missouri  re- 
ports.    These  reports  show  the  character  of    his 
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•work  as  a  trial  judge.  Upon  his  retirement  from 
the  bench  in  1889,  he  resumed  practice  at  St.  Louis 
in  co-partnership  witli  Hu^o  Muench.  The  law 
business  of  the  firm  is  extensive  and  is  principally  in 
the  mercantile  branches.  In  politics  Judge  Lubke  is 
a  democrat  but  he  has  repeatedly  declined  political 
office  or  perferment.  He  is  married  and  has  five 
living  children,  of  whom  three  are  grown. 

PALMEB,  WiUis  Lucellius,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Troup  county,  6a.,  Dec.  13,  1854.  His 
father,  Jesse  Alexander  Palmer,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing farmers  of  the  county,  and  a  well-known  minis- 
ter, who  filled  both  spheres  of  usefulness  with  equal 
success.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Emily 
Geary  Cotton,  was  of  English  and 
Scotch  ancestry,  and  connected 
with  the  leading  Georgia  families 
bearing  her  surname.  The  son 
received  his  early  education  at  the 
public  schools,  and.  entered  Bow- 
doin  college  in  1873.  After  two 
years'  study  he  went  toEmoiy  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  Ga.  On  leaving 
college  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Sulphur  Springs  fe- 
male institute  in  Meriwether 
county,  Ga.,  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion for  seven  years.  Receiv- 
ing an  offer  to  a.ssume  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Hamilton  female 
college,  at  Hamilton,  Ga.,  he 
tran.sferred  his  services  to  that 
institute,  and  remained  there  two 
years.  While  engaged  in  teaching- 
he  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1884.  He  began  practicing  liis  profession 
at  Hamilton,  but  removed  to  Orlando,  Pla.,  in  1885, 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  J.  D,  Beggs, 
the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  circuit  court.  He  be- 
came the  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  seventh 
district,  and  as  such  gained  a  reputation  throughout 
the  state.  The  people  of  Orlando,  desirous  of  secur- 
ing a  mayor  who  would  enforce  the  municipal  laws 
irrespective  of  person  or  interests,  elected  him  to  the 
mayoralty  in  1890,  and  kept  him  in  tlie  office  three 
terms,  or  until  he  refused  to  serve  any  longer,  owing 
to  the  demands  of  business  on  his  time.  During  his 
administration  the  town  of  Orlando  was  one  of  the 
best  governed  in  the  United  States ;  the  laws  were 
strictly  but  not  tyrannically  enforced  ;  his  work  was 
done  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  and  as  he  treated  high 
and  low  alike,  he  retired  from  the  office  of  mayor 
with  the  esteem  of  all  classes.  Mr.  Palmer  was 
married  March  4,  1891,  to  Martha  B.  McAllister, 
daughter  of  Joseph  McAllister,  a  leading  banker  and 
merchant  in  Danville,  Ky.  He  is  a  Knight  of  Py- 
thias, a  member  of  tl)e  Jlethodist  Episcopal  church. 
South,  and  interested  in  all  works  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  city  and  state.  He  was  the  president  of  the 
Citizens'  bank  of  Orlando,  and  is  now  (1894)  vice- 
president  of  the  First  national  bank,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  financial  institutions  in  the  state  of  Florida. 

De  EOHAir,  Williain,  soldier  of  fortune,  was 
born  in  "Washington,  D.  C. ,  in  1819  of  Norse  descent, 
his  father  having  been  a,  Swedisli  nobleman.  He 
had  a  I'emarkable  career.  He  was  born  Dahlgren, 
but  owing  to  a  mi.sunderstanding  with  his  brother, 
John,  late  admiral  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  he  vowed  never 
to  be  known  as  Dahlgren  again,  and  assumed  his 
mother's  maiden  name,  De  Kohan.  He  went  to  Eu- 
rope, where  his  family  connections  and  ample  means 
brouglit  him  into  intimacy  with  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank  in  life,  including  Adm.  Hobart  (Pasha),  with 
whom  he  took  service  under  the  sultan  with  the  rank 
of  captain.     Leaving  the  Turks,  he  went  to  the  Ar- 


gentine Republic  with  Garibaldi,  and  commanded 
the  naval  forces  of  that  country  that  brought  inde- 
pendence. After  that,  when  Garibaldi  came  to  the 
United  States,  De  Rohan  went  to  Cliili  and  became 
admiral  of  the  Cliilian  navy.  Pie  took  an  active  part 
with  Garabaldi  in  the  unification  and  independence 
of  Italy.  At  this  period  he  was  not  only  made  ad- 
miral of  the  Italian  navy,  but  furnished  money  tO' 
buy  three  steamers,  the  nucleus  of  the  Italian  fleet. 
During  the  siege  of  Rome,  De  Rohan  commanded 
the  marine  division  and  supervised  the  artillery  fire. 
He  spent  many  years  in  England,  where  he  became 
interested  in  the  workings  of  the  British  naval  re- 
serve, in  whicli  he  was  commissioned  a  commander 
by  the  admiralty.  He  was  anxious  to  fight  for  the 
Union  in  the  American  civil  war,  but  was  restrained 
by  fear  of  being  brought  under  the  command  of  his 
brother.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortune  when 
he  entered  the  Italian  navy,  but  lost  it  all  by  the- 
Italian  government's  refusing  to  reimburse  him.  He 
sought  redress  in  diplomatic  Circles,  but  all  to  no- 
purpose,  and  he  died  in  the  city  of  his  biith,  a  poor 
man,  in  April,  1891. 

liEE,  Benjamin  Franklin,  bishop  in  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  born  near 
Bridgton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  18,  1841,  son  of  Abel  and 
Sarah  (Gould)  Lee,  poor  but  honest  and  thrifty. 
His  father  died,  leaving  him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
ten,  when  be  was  placed  with  a  relative.  Till  his 
twenty-third  year  he  was  a  laborer  on  farms  and  in 
mills  "in  Cumberland  county,  N.  J.  He  united  with 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1863. 
His  mother  being  a  school  teacher,  he  received  his. 
early  lessons  at  home,  attended  the  country  winter 
school  at  Gouldtown,  a  post  place  named  after  liis 
mother's  family,  till  fourteen  years  old.  In  1865  he 
entered  Wilberforce  university  theological  seminary, 
graduated  in  1872  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology  and  church  history  in  the  seminary  in 
1873,  and  president  of  the  university  in  1876.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  editor  of  tlie  "Cljri.stian  Re- 
corder," organ  of  his  church.  He  was  first  elected 
delegate  to  general  conference  in  1875,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  all  subsequent  general  conferences  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  1880  he 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  first  ecumenical 
Methodist  conference,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  said  conference  in 
London.  He  was  also  mem- 
ber of  like  committees  in  1890. 
Licensed  to  preacli  at  Xenia, 
O.,  in  1868,  his  ministerial  ser- 
vice was  rendered  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  and 
was  attended  with  fruitful  re- 
sults; at  Lebanon,  Salem,  Spring- 
field, Marietta  and  Toledo,  O., 
Bridgewater  and  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  and  Danville  and  Frank- 
fort, Ky.  Principal  literary 
work  done  on  church  paper, 
and  the  African  Methodist '  'Quar- 
terly Review;"  article  "Wes- 
ley the  Worker,"  in  the  "Wes- 
ley Memorial,"  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  J.  O.  A.  Clark,  D.D., Macon,  Ga.,  in 
1880.  He  was  elected  bi.shop,  1892,  in  Philailelphia  , 
ordained  by  tlie  venerable  Bishop  Payne,  who  had 
also  ordained  him  deacon  in  1870  and  elder  in  1872, 
The  general  conference  assigned  him  to  supervise 
the  tenth  district,  embracing  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ne 
vadii,  Oregon,  Wa,shington,  Idaho,  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska.  He  attributes  much  of  his  success  to 
his  liaving  married  an  educated  Christian,  !Mary  E. 
Ashe,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1873,  who  has  ably  assisted. 
him  in  his  episcopacy. 
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BISSELL,  Herbert  Porter,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  New  London,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30, 
1856,  son  of  Amos  A.  Bissell.  His  mother  was 
Amelia  S.  Willse  of  Springfield, 
N.  Y.,  whose  grandfather  served 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
Bissell  family  originally  came  from 
Connecticut,  removed  to  Vermont, 
and  finally  to  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. , 
■where  Herbert  Bissell's  grandfa- 
ther was  a  pioneer.  The  grand- 
son's early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  common  schools  of  New  Lon- 
don and  the  public  schools  of  Locli- 
port,  N.  Y.,  to  which  city  his  fa- 
ther removed  when  he  was  but 
eight  years  of  age.  After  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  at  Lockport, 
he  entered  De  Veaux  college,  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  from  1869  to 
1873,  when  he  was  graduated.  Af- 
ter graduation  he  spent  two  years 
in  Germany,  where  he  attended  the 
public  school  called  the  Gymnasium  at  Brunswick. 
Then  he  returned  and  entered  Harvard,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1880.  He 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Lanuing, 
McMillan  &  Gluck,  attorneys  for  the  New  York 
central  and  Hudson  river  railroad  company  in 
Buffalo,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1883.  He 
remained  with  that  firm  as  managing  clerk  until 
Jan.  1,  1885,  when  he  opened  a  law  office  of  his  own 
and  remained  without  a  partner  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  He  then  joined  the  partnership  of  Brundage, 
Weaver  &  Bissell,  and  remained  with  that  firm  un- 
til 1887,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bissell,  Sicard,  Brundage  &  Bissell,  with  which  he 
is  still  connected.  The  firm  are  attorneys  for  the 
Lehigh  valley  railroad  company,  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  company,  Lehigh  valley  coal  com- 
pany, Lehigh  valley  transportation  company,  Mer- 
chants' bank  of  Buffalo,  People's  bank,  and  Ameri- 
can exchange  bank  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Buffalo 
natural  gas  fuel  company.  Mr.  Bissell  is  a  trustee 
of  De  Veaux  college,  was  curator  of  the  Buffalo 
library,  trustee  of  Gary  collegiate  seminary  at  Oak- 
fleld,  N.  Y.,  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Cleveland  democracy  of  Buffalo — a  strong  politi- 
cal organization.  He  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  politics  ever  since  Cleveland  ran  for  gov- 
ernor, and  was  nominated  for  state  senator  in  1858, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  about  1,500,  run- 
ning about  1,500  ahead  of  the  ticket.  He  was  also 
candidate  for  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  Erie 
county  in  1892,  and  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
44  in  a  total  vote  of  65,000.  He  is  a"  member  of  the 
Buffalo  club  and  of  the  Satui'n  club,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  arcanum  club.  He  was  married 
Oct.  30,  1883,  to  Lucy  A.  Coffey,  whose  father  was 
a  merchant  in  New  York  city,  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, all  daughters.  The  law  firm  of  which  Mr.  Bis- 
sell is  a  member  was  founded  in  1834  by  Orsamus  H. 
Marshall,  and,  among  others.  President  Cleveland, 
Nathan  K.  Hall,  who  was  postmaster-general  imder 
Fillmore,  and  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  a  cousin  of  Herbert 
Bissell,  have  been  members  of  it,  W.  S.  Bissell  be- 
coming the  head  of  the  firm  when  Mr.  Cleveland 
left  it  to  take  the  position  of  governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York  in  1883. 

De  MOBSE,  Charles,  soldier,  was  born  in  Leices- 
ter, Mass.,  Jan.  31,1816.  He  went  to  Texas  in  1835  as  a 
volunteer  in  her  service,  witli  174  volunteers  from  New 
York,  afterward  known  as  tlie  Morehouse  battalion, 
Arnvingin  Texas  he  entered  the  navy,  was  appointed 
by  Com.  Hawkins  and  commissioned  by  President 
Burnet  as  first  lieutenant  of  marines,  where  he  sei-ved 


until  July,  1836,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  army, 
remaining  till  it  was  disbanded  in  1837.  In  this  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Matagorda;  remained 
there  two  years.  In  1839  he  removed  to  Austin,  and 
was  appointed  by  President  Lamar  stock  commis- 
sioner, charged  with  the  duty  of  funding  the  public 
debt  and  issuing  bonds  therefor.  He  was  reporter 
of  the  house  in  the  congress  1841-43;  edited  first 
daily  paper  in  Texas  in  March,  1843;  established  the 
Clarksville  "Standard,"  the  first  paper  in  north 
Texas,  in  1843,  and  was  a  colonel  in  the  late  war. 
In  1873  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  demociatic 
convention  at  Baltimore.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1875.  As  a  writer,  he 
displayed  marked  ability,  and  was  ever  the  friend  of 
public  and  private  virtue.     He  died  in  1887. 

DETWILLER,  Henry,  the  pioneer  of  homoe- 
opathy in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  to  successfully 
practice  it  in  America,  was  born  at  Langenbruck, 
Switzerland,  Dec.  18,  1795.  He  was  educated  in  the- 
village  school  and  at  the  French  institute  at  St. 
Immier,  then  began  the  study  of  medicine  imder 
Dr.  Senn  of  the  IJniversity  of  Wurtzburg,  and  after 
spending  five  years  at  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
he  came  to  America  on  a  vessel  containing  about 
400  French  refugees,  who  left  their  country  after 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ship  physician,  and  successfully  treated  an 
epidemic  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  on  the  passage, 
his  patients  including  Gen.  Vandame  of  Napoleon's 
army.  Dr.  Munges  of  Philadelphia,  and  Anthony 
Drexel,  Sr.  By  the  advice  of  those  noted  persons 
and  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  he  settled  in  the  Lehigh  val- 
ley, and  in  1817  was  associated  with  Dr.  C.  H.  Mar- 
tin of  Allentown,  Pa.  He  at  once  gained  prominence 
for  his  skill  in  treating  an  epidemic  of  bilious  colic, 
resulting  from  the  litharge  glazing  on  vessels  con- 
taining apple-butter.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Heller- 
town,  Pa. ,  and  was  very  successful  there  during  the 
next  thirty-four  years.  He  early  made  a  study  of  the 
system  of  medicine  founded  by  Hahnemann,  and  on 
July  33,  1838,  dispensed  the  first  remedy  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  accordance  with  the  law  of  similars,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  devoted  ho- 
moeopathist.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
medical  college  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  In  1835,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  in 
]  836  went  to  Europe  to  obtain  aid 
for  it.  He  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Hahnemann, 
who  gave  him  a  reception  at 
Paris,  where  he  met  other  noted 
physicians  and  scientists,  includ- 
ing Shoelein,  Oken,  andSchintz. 
Halmemann  gave  him  a  bronze 
medal  of  himself,  which  is  now 
owned  by  his  son,  Dr.  J.  J.  Det- 
willer,  of  Easton,  Pa.  Before 
returning  from  Europe,  Dr.  Det- 
willer  obtained  his  medical  di- 
ploma from  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  which  his  age  at  time 
of  graduation  prevented  him 
from  receiving.  In  1853  he  re- 
moved to  Easton,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  eventful  career 
conducted  a  large  practice  there. 
He  also  collected  a  valuable  herbarium,  which  he 
presented  to  Lafayette  college,  and  also  gave  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  natural  history  specimens  to  the 
University  of  Basle  in  his  native  land.  In  1844  Dr. 
Detwiller  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
institute  of  homoeopathy,  and  in  1853  he  was  made  a 
fellow  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic medical  college  of  Pennsylvania.  Together 
with  David  Thomas  he  organized  the  Thomas  iron 
company  at  Hokendauqua,  Pa. ;  he  founded  the  iron 
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industry  at  Bingen,  Pa.,  and  became  president  of 
the  company.  He  esta,blished  his  home  at  Heller- 
town,  Pa.,  -was married  in  1818,  and  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  He  died  at  Easton,  Apr.  31, 
1887,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

HASKEIiL,    Clement    Caldwell,    physician, 
tanker  and  merchant,  was  born  in  East  Livermore, 
Me.,  Apr.  16,  1847.  His  father,  Moses  Greenleaf  Has- 
kell, was  a  native  of  Poland,  Me.,  but  became  identi- 
fied with  East  Livermore  at  au  early  age,  be  being  one 
of  its  founders  and  most  promi- 
nent merchants,  and  largely  in- 
terested in  its  development.     He 
married  Rosella  Haines,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Haines,  who  had  moved 
to  East  Livermore  from    New 
Hampshire  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  became  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  town 
and  county.     She  was  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  Earl   of 
Dudley's  family,    her  ancestors 
on  the  Dudley  side  having  emi- 
grated   from    England  to  New 
Hampshire.     They  brought  with 
them  the  Dudley   coat  of  arms. 
The  Haskell  family  is  also  of  Eng- 
..     ^.         .    -.    ^  ^  lish  origin,  the  first  of  the  name 

Q, ,  ^  /-^Cjj^  /&Z/  ,  known  in  New  England  hav- 
''  '  ing  moved  from  Gloucestershire, 
England,  to  Gloucester,  Mass., 
and  settled  there.  Dr.  Haskell's  grandfather  was 
the  earliest  settler  of  the  name  in  Maine,  but  the 
cognomen  is  now  well  represented  iu  the  state.  The 
sou  received  his  primary  education  in  Ihe  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  Livermore  academy, 
and  was  graduated  in  1871.  He  studied  medicine, 
receiving  his  !M.D.  in  1875.  He  began  the  practice 
of  bis  profession  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the  year  of  his 
graduation,  but  moved  to  ^Maitland,  Fla.,  in  the 
autumn  of  1875,  and  engaged  in  orange  culture, 
which  was  then  one  of  tlie  most  promising  and  pic- 
turesque industries  in  the  South.  In  1879  he  and 
three  others  organized  a  company  to  build  a  railroad 
from  Sanford,  on  the  St.  John's  river,  to  Tampa,  on 
an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  had  forty 
miles  of  the  road  built  by  the  spring  of  1882.  'This 
was  at  the  time  the  most  southern  railway  in  the 
United  States,  and  so  important  as  the  gateway  to 
Central  and  South  America  that  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  northern  capitalists.  It  also  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  press,  because  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  turned  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt  on  it,  Jan.  13, 
1880.  When  it  was  built  to  Kissimmee,  the  Plant 
investment  company  became  interested  in  it,  and 
completed  it  to  'Tampa  early  in  the  year  1885.  Dr. 
Haskell  was  one  of  the  directors  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  road  imtil  1892,  and  also  treasurer  of  the  Plant 
steamship  line  extending  to  Havana,  Cuba,  Mobile 
and  South  America,  and  of  the  Associated  railway 
land  department  of  Florida,  when  he  resigned  to  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  wholesale  butter,  cheese  and 
grocery  business  in  Sanford.  He  was  married  in 
1879  to  Annie  White  Barnard,  daughter  of  M.  Bar- 
nard of  Lynn,  Mass.  She  died  in  1887,  leaving  two 
sons.  He  married  in  1893,  Charlotte  Alice  Osgood, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Osgood,  of  Georgetown,  Mass. 
Dr.  Ha.skell  has  been  identified  with  the  pi'ogress  of 
south  Florida  from  the  da}'  of  his  arrival  in  1875 
until  the  present  time.  Seeing  the  necessity  for  a 
bank  in  Sanford,  he  started  the  Sanford  loan  &.  trust 
company,  and  has  served  as  its  president  since  its 
oi'ganization.  Besides  doing  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness, this  institution  is  the  triistee  of  the  Orange  belt 
investment  company.  The  doctor  has  a  strong  face, 
which  would  attract  attention  anywhere.  The  eyes 
are  blue,  the  nose  long  and  high,  the  lips  firm,  the 


features  long  and  well  defined,  the  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties  prominent,  and  the  hair  black. 
He  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  weighs  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  has  that  sanguine 
motive  temperament  which  demands  action  all  the 
time.  He  is  therefore  active  in  various  spheres,  and 
always  successful  in  his  undei'takings.  He  is  digni- 
fied in  manner,  a  firm  friend,  a  type  of  the  best  class 
of  citizens,  and  has  a  fund  of  quiet  humor  which 
makes  him  a  welcome  addition  in  every  circle. 

PEIB.CE,  Thomas  May,  was  born  Dec.  10, 
1837,  in  Chester,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  son  of  Caleb 
and  Mary  Peirce.  He  is  of  English  descent ;  a  lineal 
descendant  of  George  Perce,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  William  Penn,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of 
land,  comprising  the  present  township  of  Thorubuiy, 
Delaware  county,  and  the  township  of  the  same 
name  in  Chester  coimty.  On  the  maternal  side  he 
is  descended  from  the  Pottses  and  Mays,  wlio  wei'e 
also  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  a  child,  his  parents  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  here  be  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  was  graduated  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  from  the  Central  high  school  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  Five  years  later  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  from  the  same  institution,  and  still 
later  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Dickinson  college, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  His  first  venture  was  in  the  business 
of  engraving  on  wood,  which  was  not  a  financial 
success.  He  then  spent  several  years  in  travel  with- 
out any  particular  object  iu  view,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father,  who  began  life 
as  a  teacher,  he  applied  for  a  situation  as  teacher  of 
a  district  school  in  Springfield  township,  Montgom- 
ery county.  Pa.  Teaching  proved  to  be  his  sphere. 
He  succeeded  from  the  first,  and  was  soon  called  to 
the  Norristown  high  school,  and  in  succession  he  was 
changed  to  the  Manayunk  grammar  school,  thence 
to  the  Monroe  school,  and  finally  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
grammar  school  of  Philadelphia.  With  this  ample 
expeiience,  he  began  Sept.  19,  1865,  the  work  of 
training  the  young  for  business.  To  use  his  own 
words  :  "  When  I  organized  the  school  in  1865,  I 
had  a  clear  apprehension  of  a  popular  want  of  large 
proportions.  I  knew  from  business  men  that  a'd- 
vertisements  for  help  were  an- 
swered by  hundreds,  and  that 
cases  were  rare  in  which  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cations rose  to  the  dignity  of  con- 
sideration. I  did  not  have  money, 
but  I  had  time,  I  had  youth,  and 
I  had  some  degree  of  courage, 
and  I  gave  myself  to  the  work  of 
training  the  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  applicants  who  wanted  to  go 
into  business,  and  whose  previous 
preparation  did  not  secure  for 
them  even  con.sideration  at  the 
hands  of  an  employer."  The 
result  is  known.  In  America 
and  elsewhere  this  school  stands 
pre-eminent  for  systematic  busi- 
ness training.  There  is  a  daily 
attendance  of  about  900  students, 
taught  by  a  faculty  of  thirty 
specialists.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  a  trained  teacher  himself,  and  well-informed 
as  to  the  preparation  needful  for  success  in  business. 
Dr.  Peirce  hesitates  not  to  test  the  new  while  hold- 
ing on  to  the  approved  and  successful.  With  the 
last  few  years  has  come  the  school  of  shorthand  and 
typewritmg,  which  now  fairly  divides  honors  with 
the  commercial  department.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Peirce  accepted  engagements  as  an  expeit,  accoiuit- 
ant,  and  as  an  expert  iu  matters  of  handwriting,  but 
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fifteen  to  twenty  years'  service  in  these  pursuits,  al- 
most coustanlly  in  court,  so  impaired  liis  eyesiglit 
tliat  lie  gave  up  these  engagements,  tliough  com- 
mandmg  the  highest  fees  ever  paid  for  such  services. 
Besides,  after  moving  his  school  to  the  Record  build- 
ing, It  grew  to  such  a  size  as  to  require  his  entire 
time  and  strength.  Dr.  Peirce  has  hot  spared 
much  time  for  authorship,  except  in  a  few  instances 
■whaa  his  school  demanded  special  te.xt-books.  ' '  Test 
Business  Problems,"  later,  "  Peirce 's  School  Manual 
of  Bookkeeping,"  and  "Peirce's  College  Writing 
Slips,"  and  later  still  "Peirce's  School  Manual  of 
Business  Forms  and  Customs,"  are  among  those 
which  he  has  published.  A  marked  feature  in  con- 
nection with  Peirce's  school  is  the  annual  graduating 
exercises.  The  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  land 
deliver  the  parting  words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  young  man  and  woman  graduates.  Ad- 
dresses, covering  a  period  of  eleven  years,  have  been 


collected  and  published  in  a  very  interesting  volume 
of  524  pages.  Dr.  Peirce  is  president  of  the  Book- 
keepers' beneficial  association,  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  hospital  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath 
association,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  movements 
intended  to  secure  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

HASTINGS,  Daniel  Hartman,  lawyer  and 
politician,  was  born  in  Clinton  county,  Pa.,  in  1849, 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  attended  school  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  then  became  a  teacher. 
For  four  years  he  taught  school  in  the  winter  and 
worked  upon  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer.  He 
devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  self-improvement, 
and  in  1867  was  made  principal  of  the  Bellefonte 
(Pa.)  high  school,  which  position  he  retained  for 
eight  years.  In  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  a  leader  in  legal  and  po- 
litical circles.  As  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  repub- 
lican national  convention  m  1888,  he  placed  Senator 
John  Sherman  in  nomination  for  the  presidency,  his 
stirring  eloquence  gaining  him  a  national  reputation 


as  an  orator.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  colo- 
nel in  tlie  National  guard  of- Penn.sylvania,  and  from 
1886  to  1890  he  filled  most  acceptably  the  oflice  of 
adjutant-general  of  the  slate.  On  June  1,  1889,  he 
was  at  a  small  town  in  Cambria  county.  Pa.,  wlieu 
tlie  report  came  of  the  fearful  flood  at  Jolmstown, 
and  he  at  once  hired  a  team  and  started  for  the  ill- 
fated  city.  He  drove  the  whole 
daj  long  over  fiooded  roads  and 
broken  bridges,  and  arrived  at 
Johnstown-  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Taking  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  he  immediately 
telegraphed  the  governor  of  the 
state,  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver,  to 
send  tents  and  other  necessaries. 
Then  he  took  oH  his  coat  and 
went  to  work  as  n  private  citi- 
zen to  help  and  succor  the  dis- 
tressed. Promptly  recognized  by 
the  survivors  of"  the  great  dis- 
aster as  the  man  for  the  place, 
by  general  consent  he  assumed 
the  charge  and  responsibility  of 
feeding  and  relieving  the  people, 
and  subsequently  managed  the 
relief  opeiations  ordered  by  the 
state  authorities,  demonstrating 
his  great  executive  ability  and  making  himself 
a  popular  hero.  His  name  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  various  state  and  na- 
tional offices,  and  in  1890  he  was  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  but  failed  to  receive  the  nomi- 
nation in  the  republican  state  convention.  His 
career  has  been  marked  by  ability,  fearlessness  and 
independence. 

DALLAS,  Robert  Frank,  artist,  was  born  at 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1855,  son  of  Alexander 
James  Dallas,  a  well-known  physician  and  surgeon, 
who  was  born  at  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  Dec.  31,  1818  ; 
married  Betsy  Thorpe  Hyatt,  and  had  three  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Robert  Frank  Dallas  was  the  young- 
est. His  grandfather  was  a  civil  engineer,  commis- 
sioned by  Lord  Stirling  to  survey  grants  of  land  in 
America,  and  when  the  colonies  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, joined  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was 
killed  in  battle.  At  the  early  age  of  five  years,  the 
son  developed  a  taste  for  drawing  and  modeling  ani- 
mals and  other  forms  in  clay,  with  no  instruction  or 
suggestions  from  others.  In  1866 
his  parents  removed  to  Syracuse, 
and  here  the  boy  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  also  took  les- 
sons ind  rawing,  and  later  in  paint- 
ing in  oils.  He  made  a  creditable 
copy  of  the  head  of  Manasseh, 
life-size,  when  but  thirteen  years 
old,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Mechanics'  fair.  He  continued 
painting  and  sketching  from 
nature,  and  in  1875  entered  the 
College  of  fine  arts -of  Syracuse 
university,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1878,  in  a  year 
less  than  the  regular  course, 
receiving  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  painting,  and  made  in- 
structor of  drawing  in  the  Col- 
lege of  fine  arts  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1879  he  went  to  Europe, 
visiting  the  principal  galleries  and  museums  of  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  England,  and  studying  at  Paris 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Here  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  principal  artists  of  the  continent, 
including  Ad.  Echtler  Louis  de  Champs,  and  Henry 
Mosler.    He  painted  from  studies  and  sketches  made 
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in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  and  the  Louvre,  and  the  en- 
virons of  Paris.  In  1883  he  opened  a  studio  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  also  employed  himself  in  art  decorating. 
In  1886  the  degree  of  master  of  painting  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  alma  mater.and  he  was.as  well, 
made  instructor  in  oil  painting  and  modeling  in  the 
College  of  fine  arts,  and  was  in  1893  elected  pro- 
fessor of  these  classes.  Mr.  Dallas  not  only  paints 
both  landscapes  and  porli-aits,  but  models  in  clay, 
and  cuts  busts  and  figures  in  marble. 

ENGLAND,  John,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
(first  bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C.),  was  born  at  Cork, 
Ireland,  Sept.  23,  1786.  His  parents  were  well  cir- 
cumstanced, and  were  among  the  number  of  Irish 
Catholics  who  suSered  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
England.  John's  boyhood  was  passed  during  these 
days  of  trial,  and  the  imprint  made  upon  his  mind 
by  the  scenes  that  he  witnessed  and  the  personal  suf- 
ferings he  endured,  colored  his  future  life.  His 
school  days  were  clouded  by  many  of  these  trials. 
After  completing  his  education  he  entered  the  office 
of  a  lawyer,  where  for  two  years 
he  pursued  thestudy  of  law,  which 
subsequently  proved  very  ser- 
viceable to  him  in  his  ecclesias- 
ticallife.  Decidingthathewould 
enter  the  priesthood  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  he  went  to  the  Theo- 
logical college  of  Carlow.  His 
progress  there  was  so  rapid  that 
In  the  second  year  of  his  course  he 
was  appointed  to  give  catechetical 
instructions  to  children  These 
attracted  such  attention  that  they 
came  to  be  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  adults  in  the  vicinity. 
He  also  gave  considerable  time  to 
the  instniction  of  the  Cork  militia, 
which  was  then  stationed  at  Car- 
low.  Mr.  England  left  a  number  of  evidences  of  his  en- 
ergy and  zeal  at  Carlow;  established  there  an  asylum 
for  unprotected  females,  on  which  the  plan  of  the  Pre- 
sentation convent  was  subsequently  founded,  and, 
remembering  his  own  bitter  school-day  experience, 
established  schools  for  the  free  and  correct  education 
of  poor  boys.  So  highly  were  his  talents  appreciated, 
that  before  he  received  the  formal  degree  of  licenti- 
ate in  theology,  he  was  employed  by  the  bishop  of 
Carlow  to  deliver  a  course  of  moral  lectures  in  his 
cathedral  during  Lent.  "While  a  student  in  theology, 
the  bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Moylan,  recalled  him  to  his 
diocese,  and  appointed  him  president  of  the  Diocesan 
theological  .seminary  at  Cork  in  1808.  He  had  pre- 
viously applied  for  a  dispensation  to  elevate  Mr. 
England  to  the  priesthood  before  he  had  attained 
the  canonical  .age.  This  being  granted,  he  was  or- 
dained a  deacon  on  Oct.  9,  1808,  and  the  following 
day  a  priest.  Tlie  bishop  ne.'it  appointed  him  to 
lecture  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Jlr.  England  was  also  made  chaplain  to  the 
prisons  of  Cork.  His  knowledge  of  the  wroug.s  of 
his  countrymen,  both  from  personal  experience  and 
that  acquired  in  the  prisons,  made  him  a  defender 
and  protector  of  his  native  land  in  deed  and  word. 
Feeling  that  he  might  befriend  the  cause  of  his 
country  tiirough  the  press,  he  purchased  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  "Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle," 
and  tlirough  its  columns  oppo.sed  the  subsidizing  of 
the  Irish  priests  by  the  English  government,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  in  defeating  the  obnoxious 
measure,"  ilr.  England  contributed  as  much  with 
his  pen  to  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland,  as 
Daniel  O'Connelldid  with  his  oratory.  In  1817  Mr. 
England  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Baudon. 
His  mission  at  Baudon,  which  was  the  seat  of  bitter 
prejudice  against  the  church,  was  attended  with 


some  of  the  most  fruitful  results  of  his  fruitful  life. 
His  name  was  early  mentioned  for  an  episcopate, 
but,  while  not  declining  episcopal  honors,  he  refused 
to  be  a  bishop  in  any  country  .subject  to  British  rule. 
The  new  episcopal  see  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  had  re- 
cently been  created  in  America,  and  Dr.  England 
was  nominated  as  its  first  bishop.  He  accepted  the- 
appointment,  and  henceforward  his  best  interests 
were  devoted  to  the  progress  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States.  Having  decided  to  become  an  Anieii- 
can  citizen,  he  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
required  of  bishops  who  were  subjects  of  England. 
Bishop  England  was  consecrated  in  the  church  of 
St.  Finbars,  Cork,  on  Sept.  21,  1820,  by  Bishop 
Murphy,  assisted  by  a  number  of  distinguished  pre- 
lates. He  sailed  at  once  for  Amei'ica,  and  reached 
Charleston  on  Dec.  30,  1820.  The  diocese  of  Charles- 
ton then  included  tlie  states  of  North  Cai'olina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  It  is  impos.sible  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  Bishop  England  encoun- 
tered in  the  administration  of  his  see.  His  success 
was  a  tribute  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  church. 
There  were  but  two  churches  and  two  priests  in  the 
three  states ;  the  Catholics  wei-e  principally  Irish 
immigrants,  servants,  and  San  Domingo  refugees. 
Bishop  England  immediately  began  the  active  visita 
tion  of  his  diocese.  No  quarter  escaped  his  vigi- 
lance; the  see  soon  began  to  assume  shape — churches 
were  built,  congregiUions  established,  that  he  made 
every  effort  to  organize  and  hold  together  until  he 
Could  supply  them  with  pastors.  Like  all  the  early 
bishops  he  had  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  missionary. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  among  the  negroes. 
With  the  intention  of  providing  priests  for  his  dio- 
cese, he  opened  a  classical  school  at  Charleston 
which  was  conducted  by  candidates  for  the  ministry 
who  were  taught  theology  by  the  bishop  This 
ecclesiastical  seminary  was  well  attended,  and  Bishop. 
England  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  reviver  of  clas- 
sical learning  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  an  active 
and  prominent  member  of  the  Philosophical  literary 
association  of  Charleston,  and  did  much  for  its  ad- 
vancement through  his  profound  learning  and  scien- 
tific knowledge.  He  took  a  decided  stand  against 
duelling,  and  in  place  of  denouncing  the  practice 
from  the  pulpit,  succeeded  through  his  personal  in- 
fluence in  forming  an  anti-duelling  association  com- 
prised of  the  most  high-spirited  and  influential  citi- 
zens of  the  state.  Bishop  England's  address  against 
duelling,  delivered  before  the  association,  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  logical  oratorical  efforts  in  the 
life  of  this  great  orator.  He  was  the  first  Catholic 
clergyman  ever  invited  to  preach  in  the  hall  of  repre 
sentatives  at  Washington.  -Bishop  England  was  an 
adept  in  handling  Catholic  questions  before  non- 
Catholic  auditors.  When  addressing  congi-ess,  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon,  he  said.  "  Neither  ray  own 
feelings,  nor  my  judgment,  nor  my  faith  would  dic- 
tate to  me  anytliing  calculated  to  embitter  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  differ  from  me — n\erely  for  the 
difference.  My  kindest  friends,  my  most  intimate 
acquaintances,  those  whom  I  do  and  ought  to  esteem 
and  respect,  are  at  variance  with  my  creed,  yet  it 
does  not  and  shal  1  not  destroy  our  affections.  I  came 
amongst  you  a  stranger,  and  I  went  through  your 
land  with  many,  and  most  serious  and  most  unfor- 
tunate mistakes,  for  which  you  were  not  blamable, 
operating  to  my  disadvaiUage.  I  feel  grateful  to 
my  friends  who  have  afforded  me  this  opportunity 
of  perhaps  aiding  to  do  away  those  impressions;  for 
our  affections  will  be  more  strong  as  those  mistakes 
will  be  corrected  But  it  must  gratify  those  who, 
loving  the  country,  behold  us  spread  through  it,  to 
be  assured  that  we  are  not  those  vile  beings  that  have 
been  painted  to  their  imaginations,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  in  any  civilized  community." 
Bishop  England's  life  was  one  constant  struggle  to. 
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present  Catholic  doctrines  in  the  proper  light  before 
the  American  people.  He  identified  himself  thor- 
oughly with  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  was  as 
ready  to  speak  and  write  in  defence  of  the  country 
as  he  was  ever  ready  to  defend, the  doctrines  of  the 
■church.  Bishop  England  established  the  "  United 
States  Catholic  Miscellany  "  at  Charleston,  to  which 
Ms  gifted ,  pen  frequently  contributed.  In  putting 
forward  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  paper,  he 
said:  "  The  simple  explanation  and  temperate  main- 
tenance of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  in  exhibiting  which  its  conductors  ai'e  led 
to  hope  that  many  sensible  persons  will  be  astonished 
at  finding  they  have  imputed  to  Catholics  doctrines 
which  the  Catholic  church  has  formally  condemned, 
and  imagined  thCT  were  contradicting  Catholics 
"when  they  held  Catholic  doctrines  themselves." 
His  masterly  sermons  and  writings  were  mainly  con- 
troversial, and  were  principally  published  in  the 
■columns  of  the  "  Miscellany."  After  his  death  they 
were  collected  and  published  in  book  form  by  his 
successor,  Bishop  Reynolds.  Bishop  England's  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  America,  and  even  extended  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  consulted  on  all  subjects  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  called 
' '  the  Author  of  Provincial  Councils, "  as  lie  conceived 
the  idea  of  assembling  the  prelates  in  council  for  the 
general  good.  The  holy  see  twice  appointed  him 
■apostolic  delegate  to  Hayti,  and  during  his  episco- 
pacy he  visited  Europe  four  times,  and  on  each  oc- 
■casion  obtained  substantial  assistance  for  his  diocese, 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  the  acquisition  of  priests 
and  religious  orders.  He  established  the  Ursuline 
schools  at  Charleston,  founded  orphan  asylums,  free 
schools,  and  boarding  schools  that  he  placed  in 
■charge  of  the  Sisters  of  mercy;  he  augmented  the 
number  of  churches  in  his  see  to  seventeen,  and  left 
them  at  his  death  supplied  withasuflicient  and  well- 
organized  body  of  clergymen.  He  delivered  courses 
of  dogmatical  lectures  in  most  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States.  His  fame  as  an  orator  pre- 
ceded him  wherever  he  went,  and  citizens  of  all 
creeds  flocked  to  hear  him.  But  it  was  as  the 
Catholic  pastor  that  his  virtues  shone  resplendent, 
and  nothing  so  endeared  him  to  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  as  his  untiring  ministrations  to  the  suf- 
fering in  the  various  yellow  fever  epidemics  that  dev- 
astated the  city  during  his  episcopacy.  Bishop  Eng- 
land was  a  man  who  was  great  in  all  his  parts.  He 
has  been  called  "the  light  of  the  American  hier- 
archy." His  biographer.  Dr.  Clarke,  has  said  of 
him:  "His  profound  learning,  vigor  of  thought, 
■energy  of  action,  irresistible  eloquence,  religious  zeal 
and  fervor,  talents  for  administration,  and  enlight- 
■ened  enterprise,  made  his  influence  and  usefulness  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  very  great.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  the  dazzling  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  make  up  the  citizen  and  the  patriot." 
When  returning  from  Europe  in  1841,  malignant 
dysentery  broke  out  on  the  ship.  Bishop  England 
assisted  in  nursing  the  sick  until  he  was  himself 
stricken  with  the  disease.  Incessant  work  immedi- 
ately after  landing  further  weakened  his  constitu- 
tion, and  soon  after  his  return  to  Charleston,  he  was 
called  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  laborious  and 
brilliant  life.  Upon  his  death  the  bells  of  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches  were  tolled,  flags  in  the 
city  and  harbor  were  placed  at  half  mast,  and  per- 
■sons  of  all  denominations  and  of  every  rank  and  con- 
dition in  life  united  in  paying  the  tribute  of  respect 
that  the  virtues  of  the  distinguished  prelate  so  well 
merited.  (A  memoir  of  Bishop  England  has  been  writ- 
ten by  William  George  Reed;  biographical  sketches 
by  Dr  R.  H.  Clarke,  in  the  bishop's  "Works," 
edited  bv  Bishop  Reynolds,  and  m  Catholic  maga- 
zines,    lie  died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Apr.  11,  1843. 


JONES,  Jolin,  surveyor  and  magistrate  (call- 
ed in  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Oldtown  Folks,"  Sheriff  Jones), 
was  l)orn  in  Weston,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1716,  and 
was  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Lewis  Jones,  who 
came  from  England,  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
about  1640,  and  removed  thence  to  Watertown  in 
1650.  Mr.  Jones  settled  in  1741  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Dedham  which  is  now  the  town  of  Dover, 
where  he  was  surveyor,  proprietor's  clerk,  guardian 
of  the  Natick  Indians,  deacon  of  the  Natick  Indian 
church,  colonel  of  militia,  colonial  magistrate  from 
1766-74,  and  a  magistrate  under  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1785  until  near  his  death.  In  1793, 
when  Norfolk  county  was  set  off  from  Suffolk  coun- 
ty, he  was  president  of  the  general  sessions  of  the 
new  county.  In  1763-63  he  surveyed,  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Mount  Desert  island  in  the  district  of  Maine.  The 
chain  and  compass  which  he  used  are  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  South  Natick  historical  socie- 
ty, while  a  diary  begun  in  early  years,  and  a  brief 
account  of  about  400  cases  in  which  he  exercised  his 
magisterial  ofilce,  are  in  the  hands  of  his  only  sur- 
viving grandson,  Amos  Perry,  LL.D.,  the  seci-etary 
and  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  historical  society. 
He  died  in  1801. 

JONES,  John,  soldier,  and  eldest  son  of  John 
Jones,  magistrate,  was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  Feb. 
4,  17'i4.  He  settled  in  1765  in  Princeton,  Mass., 
where  he  became  the  captain  of  a  company  of  the 
Sons  of  liberty  called  minutemen,  with  which  he 
inarched  for  Lexington  and  Concord,  Apr.  19, 1775.  A 
letter  written  by  him  to  his  wife,  while  he  was  quar- 
tered in  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  (Apr.  33, 
1775),  is  still  preserved.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  he  marched  to  Quebec  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany in  Col.  Doolittle's  regiment,  and  returned 
thence  as  far  as  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died 
of  small-pox  July  4,  1776.  Up  to  this  time  (1894),  no 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  no 
pension  was  ever  received  by  his  family. 

liEE,  Samuel  Edward,  was  born  in  Dedham, 
Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1858,  son  of  James  and  Susan  Lee, 
who  were  native  English,  and    Intelligent,  hard- 
working people.      After  five  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dedham  and  Lowe!l,  the  lad,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  commenced  what  proved  to  be  his  life  \rork 
in  the  woolen  mill  at  Dracut, 
Mass.     After  learning  the  busi- 
ness thoroughly  by  practical  ex- 
perience, he  was  made  superinten- 
dent of  a  large  mill  at  Worcester. 
Here  he  remained  until  May  1, 
1888,  when  he  was  called  to  a  more 
lucrative  position  as  agent  in  the 
large  woolen  mills  at  v  assalboro. 
Me.      Upon    the  death  of    the 
'  controller  of  these  mills,  Aug- 
ust,   1889,   he  assumed    charge 
of  the  two  mills  of  the  Pondi- 
cherry    company    at    Bridgton, 
Me.  ;    he    also   has    charge    of  . 
the    Robinson   mills    at    South 
Windham,  Me.,  proving  his  busi- 
ness ability  by  steadily  increas- 
ing the  profits  of  the  concern,  in 
which  he  soon  became  a  stock- 
holder.   Mr.  Lee  married  in  1883, 
Georgia  A.  Dewhirst  of  Methueu,  Mass. ,  and  has  one 
daughter.     His  pleasant  home  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  town,  and  his  genial  manners  and 
sterling  worth  have  made  him  influential  in  the  com- 
munity. 

DEEN,  William  Morris,  insurance  president, 
was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  March  3,  1853.  His 
father  was  William  B.  Deen,  a  merchant  In  New 
York  city,  who  died  when  the  son  was  about  two 
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and  a  half  years  old.  The  Deen  family  originally 
settled  in  Virginia  during  the  early  colonial  days, 
and  from  thence  removed  north.  Througli  his 
mother,  a  daughter  of  William  J.  jMorris  of  Virginia, 
he  is  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Jennings,  colo- 
nial governor  in  1706,  the  Reads, 
Jeffersons,  Turpins,  Harrises,  and 
others  of  tlie  old  colonial  Virginia 
families.  He  was  educated  at  pri- 
vate schools,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  began  his  business  career 
in  the  employment  of  a  promi- 
nent commission  house  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years.  After  which  he 
was  for  a  number  of  yea)'S  inter- 
ested in  various  mining  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  until,  in  1892, 
he  organized  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  jMercantile  cred- 
it gnai'autee  company.  He  is  ac- 
tively interested  in  and  a  director 
and  officer  in  various  private 
companies,  and  was  for  several 
years  director  of  the  Tradesmen's 
national  bank.  He  has  resided 
since  1882  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  senior 
warden  of  Christ  church,  of  wliich  he  was  the  foun- 
der. He  is  a  life-member  of  the  American  geograph- 
ical society.  Mr.  Deen  was  married  in  1876  to  Emi- 
lie  A.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Andrews  of  New  York. 

BAIjCH,  George  Beall,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Tennessee,  Jan.  3,  1821  ;  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Alabama  when  he  was  a  child,  and  was 
appointed  midshipman  from  the  latter  state  Dec.  30, 
1837.  He  was  attached  for  three  years  to  the  sloop 
Cyane  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  then, 
until  1843,  studied  at  the  naval  school  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  passed  midshipman  June  29, 
1843,  and  was  stationed  at  the  naval  observatory  un- 
til 1845,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  squadron  under 
Com.  David  Connor,  and  participated  in  nearly  all 
of  the  naval  operations  of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
served  in  the  "Mosquito"  fleet,  which  covered  the 
landing  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Wiufleld  Scott  in  March, 
1847,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz. 
From  1848-50  he  was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  and  the  naval  observatory  at  Washington. 
He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  Aug.  15,  1850,  and 
until  1855  served  on  the  Plymouth  of  the  East  India 
squadron.  While  commander  of  the  advance  post 
at  Shanghai,  China,  he  was  hit 
by  a  gingal  ball  in  an  encoun- 
ter between  the  rebels  and  im- 
perialists. Prom  1854-60,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  spent 
at  the  navy-yard  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  on  cruising  duty  in 
home  and  foreign  waters.  In 
1861  he  was  ordered  to  the  Sa- 
bine; on  Nov.  24, 1861,  rescued 
400  marines  from  the  sinking 
transport  Governor,  and  on 
Dec.  26,1861,  as  a  volunteer,  led 
the  force  that  landed  in  boats 
and  captured  Tybee  island.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  commander 
July  16,  1863,  and  until  1863 
commanded  the  steamer  Poca- 
hontas of  the  south  Atlantic 
squadron,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  daring  opera- 
tions on  the  Black  river.  From"  1863-65  he  com- 
manded the  Pawnee.  On  July  16,  1863,  when 
Gen.  TeiTy's  command  was  attacked  by  two  Con- 
federate batteries,  Com.  Balcli  engaged,  and,  al- 
though   the    Pawnee  was  struck    forty-six  times, 


succeeded  in  repulsing  them;  Later  he  was. 
informed  by  Gen.  Terry  that  he  had  saved  the  lat- 
ter's  command.  In  an  engagement  with  Confederate 
batteries  in  the  Keowah  river  on  Dec.  25,  1863,  he 
routed  the  enemy,  and  captured  two  of  their  guns. 
In  July,  1864,  he  participated  in  the  operations  of 
Adm.  Dahlgren  and  Gen.  Foster  on  Stono  river, 
S.  C.  On  Feb.  9,  1865,  with  the  Pawnee,  Sonoma, 
and  Daffodil,  he  ascended  Togoda  creek,  S.  C,  si- 
lenced three  batteries,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  earthworks.  He  was  commissioned  captain 
July  25,  1866 ;  commodore  Aug.  13,  1872,  and  rear- 
adrniral  June  5,  1878.  From  1865-68  he  was  attach- 
ed to  the  navy-yard  at  Washington  ;  in  1868  and 
1869  commander  of  the  flag-ship  Albany  of  the  north 
Atlantic  squadron ;  on  various  duties  at  Naval 
asylum,  Lighthouse  board,  etc.,  at  Washington  from 
1870-79  ;  from  1879-81  superintendent  of  the  naval 
academy  at  Annapolis,  and  from  the  latter  date  un- 
tl.  1883  was  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 
On  Jan.  3,  1SS3,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  on 
account  of  age.  Adm.  Balch  was  one  of  the  few 
naval  officers  of  southern  birth  and  ancestry  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Union  cause  during  the  civil 
war,  and  the  importance  of  his  service  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  loyalty.     He  resides  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

FAIRHEAD,  John  Stirling,  lumber  manu- 
facturer, was  born  in  the  town  of  New  Hartford, 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  23,  1841.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Norwich,  England, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1840,  where  his  father  carried  on 
the  business  of  farmer  and  con- 
tractor. His  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Harvey.  They  had  nine  child- 
ren who  lived  to  adult  age,  John 
Stirling  being  the  fourth,  and  the 
first  of  the  family  "born  in  the  United 
States.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  Whitestown  seminary, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  a  ma- 
chinist, but  he  forsook  that  to 
enter  the  117th  New  York  vol- 
unteer infantry,  in  August,  1862, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Pie 
served  three  years  in  the  civil 
war  in  that  regiment,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  saw  service  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  army 
of  the  James,  and  in  Gilmore's  army,  opera- 
ting against  Charleston,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  where  his  regiment  formed 
part  of  the  brigade  that  led  the  chai'ge  on 
that  stronghold,  and  lost  half  its  members.  His 
regiment  went  into  service  with  a  roll  of  1,032  men, 
and  received  500  recruits  during  its  term,  yet  only 
300  of  the  oi'iginal  members  answered  the  roll  call 
when  the  army  was  disbanded.  Being  an  excellent 
musician,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  brigade  band 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  best  in  the  corps.  On  his  return  home  in. 
1865,  he  entered  the  groceiy  business  in  New  York 
city,  and  continued  it  for  four  and  a  half  years, 
when  he  moved  to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  a  general 
mercantile  business  at  State  Centre,  Marshall  county. 
In  1869  he  married  Hari'iet  E.  Stone,  a  native  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y.  He  remained  in  Iowa  until  1883, 
and  then,  on  account  of  the  failing  health  of  his 
wife,  he  went  to  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota,  and 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  but  as  the  climate 
did  not  improve  her  health,  he  came  to  Jacksonville 
in  1885,  and  became  a  partner  in  a  large  lumber  ex- 
porting firm,  wliicli  is  now  known  as  Fairhead, 
Strawn  ifc  Co.  This  firm  ships  vast  quantities  of 
cypress  shingles,  lumber,  and  kindred  commodities 
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along  the  coast  and  abroad.  Mr.  Fairhead  prompt- 
ly identified  himself  with  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
and  displayed  so  much  interest  in  its  progress  that 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  trade  for 
two  terms,  1891-93,  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  St.  John's  river  improvement  com- 
pany, whose  duty  is  to  spend  $300,000  for  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river.  He  is  a  member  of 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  the  Semi- 
nole club,  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  Knights  Templar, 
and  many  other  orders. 

MARVIN,  James.  Madison,  representative  in 
congress,  was  born  in  Ballston.  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  37,  1809,  the  seventh  in  descent  from 
Matthew  Marvin,  a  native 
of  England,  who  came  to 
America  in  1635,  and  who 
became  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  subsequently 
settled  at  Norwalk,  which 
place  he  represented  in  the 
Connecticut  legislature  in 
1654.  He  died  in  1680. 
A  son  of  this  Matthew, 
bearing  his  father's  name, 
and  likewise  born  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  pioneer  settler 
of  Norwalk,  and  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  general 
court  in  1694  and  1697.  The 
latter's  son,  Samuel  Mar- 
vin, also  represented  his  na- 
ti  ve  town  of  Norwalk  in  the 
legislatureof  1718.  William 
Marvin,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Marvin,  born  Oct.  19, 
1751,  married  Mary  Benedict,  of  distinguished  fam- 
ily, and  by  her  had  three  sons,  of  whom  James 
Madison  Marvin  was  the  youngest.  He  received  a 
good  English  education,  and  at  nineteen  years  of 
age  took  charge  of  a  hotel  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
in  1839  became  manager  at  the  American  hotel  at 
Albany.  In  1880  he  returned  to  Saratoga,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  United  States 
hotel,  and  was  its  sole  proprietor  from  1853  to  1865, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Under  his  manage- 
ment it  became  one  of  tlie  most  famous  hostelries  in 
the  United  States.  In  1838  Mr.  Marvin  married 
Rhody  H.,  daughter  of  Eli  Barnum  of  Ballston 
Spa.  In  1845  he  became  interested  in  politics,  and 
was  elected  town  supervisor.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  assembly,  by  tlie  whigs,  his 
success  in  a  county  largely  democratic  proving  his 
great  popularity.  In  1858,  when  the  several  old 
parties  fell  to  pieces,  Mr.  Marvin  affiliated  with  the 
reorganized  democratic  party,  in  opposition  to  the 
newly  born  republican  party,  and  continued  to  act 
with  it  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  In 
1863  he  was  placed  in  nomination  for  representative 
in  congress,  on  what  was  known  as  the  Union 
ticket,  and  was  elected.  While  a  member  of  the 
thirty-eighth  congress  he  gave  his  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  national  government,  in  its  effort  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  thirty- 
ninth  and  fortieth  congresses,  and  co-operated  with 
the  republicans  in  securing  those  measures  rendered 
necessary  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  active 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments  to  the  constitution.  In  1841 
Mr.  Marvin,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  estab- 
lished the  Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  was  its 
cashier  up  to  Jan.  1,1894,  when  the  bank  became  the 
First  national  bank  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  Mr,  Mar- 
vin was  elected  its  first  president.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  commissioners  of  the  Saratoga  water  works; 
for  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  director  of  the 


Schenectady  and  Saratoga  railroad;  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  first  incorporators  of  the  Saratoga 
monument  association,  incorporated  Apr.  19,  1859, 
and  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the  association. 
In  1891  the  Saratoga  club  was  established,  and  he 
was  elected  its  first  president.  For  forty-six  years 
Mr.  Marvin  has  been  a  vestryman  of  Bethesda  Epis- 
copal church.  Few  men  are  more  widely  known 
and  respected  by  the  people  of  Saratoga,  and  he  is 
universally  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor. 

BABBITT,  Edwin  B.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  about  1803;  was  sent  to  West  Point 
from  Indiana,  graduating  in  1836;  advanced  to  a 
lieutenancy  March  31,  1834;  appointed  assistant 
quartermaster  March  10,  1836;  served  in  the  Florida 
war  in  1837-38;  and  was  promoted  captain  July  1, 

1839.  In  1847-48  he  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  was  brevetted  major  May  30,  1848,  "for  merito- 
rious conduct  while  serving  in  the  enemy's  country." 
In  1860,  on  the  14th  of  November,  he  was  made 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  department  of  Oregon, 
and  then  transferred  the  following  year  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pacific,  where  he  was  stationed  until 
July  39,  1866.  Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  March 
13,  1865,  and  retired  from  active  service.  Although 
entitled  to  absolute  retirement  by  reason  of  his  age, 
his  activity  caused  him  to  serve  as  chief  quarter- 
master of  the  department  of  the  Columbia  in  1866- 
67,  and  of  a  division  of  the  Pacific  for  two  years- 
longer.     He  died  at  Fortress  Monroe  Dec.  10,  1881. 

COOKE,  Martin  Warren,  lawyer,  was  bora 
at  Whitehall,  Washington  county,  N.  Y,,  March  3, 

1840,  His  father  was  Wm,  W,  Cooke,  of  White- 
hall, an  itnijorter  and  manufacturer  of  lumber. 
The  son  received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools,  the  academy  at  Whitehall,  the  grammar 
school  at  Rochester,  and  then  entered  the  University 
of  Rochester.  Here  he  was  graduated  in  1860,  In 
1863  he  received  the  degree  of  A,M..  and  in  the- 
same  year  was  admitted  to  the  Rochester  bar.  He 
at  once  opened  an  office  in  Rochester,  and  began 
business  for  himself.  In  1865  he  was  admitted  to 
partnership  with  the  late  Sanford  E.  Church,  for- 
merly lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
a  partnership  which  continued  until  1870,  when 
Lieut. -Gov.  Church  was  elected  chief  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  Mr,  Cooke 
continued  to  conduct  his  profes- 
sional business  in  Rochester, 
where  he  acted  as  counsel  in 
many  of  the  most  important 
cases  brought  in  Monroe  county 
being  also  a  practitioner  in  the 
United  States  courts  and  in  the 
United  States  supreme  court. 
In  1880  Mr.  Cooke  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  examiners  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  from  that  time  has 
been  reappointed  annually  by 
the  general  term,  having  been 
for  several  years  chairman  of 
the  board.  When  the  barassocia- 
tion  of  the  state  was  organized, 
1876,  Mr.  Cooke  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  proceedings.  In 
1880  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  association,  an  of- 
fice which  he  held  for  several  years,  and  for  two 
terms  was  its  president.  For  many  years  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Cooke  is  the  official  attorney  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  and  a  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees ;  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church, 
and  for  years  has  worked  earnestly  in  religious  and 
charitable  directions.     Thoroughly  educated,   Mr. 
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Cooke  has  been  exceedingly  happy  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  his  public  speeches  and  addresses.  In 
1888  he  published  a  volume  entitled,  "  The  Human 
Mystery  in  Hamkt,"  which  attracted  general  and 
critical  attention.  Mr.  Cooke  is  a  member  of  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
In  1889  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  of 
the  republican  convention  for  the  ofBce  of  state 
comptroller,  and  though  defeated  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, ran  far  ahead  of  bis  ticket.  Mr.  Cooke  mar- 
ried, in  1866,  Augusta  W.  Buell,  daughter  of  Mor- 
timer Buell,  of  Rochester,  and  has  two  daughters. 
In  1893  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
club.  New  York,  and  is  also  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Shakespeare  society  of  New  York. 


DERBY,  Ellas  Hasket,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Salem,  ]\Iass.,  Aug.  16,  1739,  the  son  of  Capt.  Rich- 
ard Derby,  whose  ancestor,  Roger  Derby,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
emigrated  from  Topsham,  near 
Exeter,  Eng.,  in  1671,  and  set- 
tled first  at  Ipswich,  and  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Salem, 
vi'here  he  engaged  in  trade,  raised 
a  large  family  and  accumulated 
quite  a  fortune.  At  his  death 
he  willed  his  real  estate  to  his 
sons,  Samuel  and  Richard.  This 
Richard  died  in  1715,  and  left 
a  son  Richard,  the  father  of 
Elias  Hasket,  who  at  an  early 
age  conducted  his  father's  cor- 
respondence and  kept  his  books, 
and,  from  1760  to  1775,  not 
only  attended  to  these  duties, 
but  took  charge  of  his  fa- 
ther's wliarves  and  other  prop- 
erty. He  also  engaged  exten- 
sively in  trade  with  the  English  and  French  islands, 
having  obtained  a  fine  business  knowledge  from 
his  father  and  his  captains.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war  lie  owned  seven  vessels  in 
the  West  India  trade,  varying  in  size  from  sixty  to 
100  tons,  and,  by  his  energy  and  thrift,  had  accu- 
mulated a  fortune  of  $50,000.  He  instituted  valu- 
able improvements  in  sbipbuildiug,  and  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  In  connection 
with  his  townsmen  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  equipment  of  138  ai-med  ves.sels,  which  were 
mounted  with  over  3,000  cannon  and  manned  by 
gallant  crews  from  Salem,  Beverly  and  Marblehead. 
Mr.  Derby  was  also  actively  and  largely  engaged  in 
privateering  against  British  commerce,  not,  however, 
for  the  purpo.seof  gain,  and  by  degrees  he  converted 
a  majority  of  his  ships  into  letters  of  marque.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war  he  establislied  shipyards 
and  studied  naval  architecture,  and  built  ships  of  a 
superior  class  and  size  to  any  that  had  previously 
been  launched  in  the  colonies,  and  fully  able  to  cope 
with  a  British  sloop  of  war.  He  opened  trade  with 
■St.  Petersburg  in  1784,  and  with  China  in  1788,  and 
from  the  latter  year  to  1799  vigorously  pushed  the 
India  trade,  and  has  been  called  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican commerce  with  that  country.  II,  is  recorded 
that  between  1785-99  he  sent  thirty-seven  different 
vessels  on  125  voyages,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
number  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and 
during  that  period  increased  his  property  fivefold. 
He  opened  the  trade  with  Calcutta,  and  his  ships 
were  the  first  to  float  the  American  flag  in  that  har- 
bor. The  first  ships  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Isle  of  France  also  belonged  to  him,  as  did 
also  the  first  that  carried  cargoes  of  cotton  from 
Bombay  to  China.  The  naval  department  of  the 
United  States  was  organized  in  1798,  under  Pi'esi- 
•dent  John  Adams,  and  at  Mr.  Derby's  suggestion 
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an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  president  "to  ac- 
cept such  vessels  as  the  citizens  might  build  for  the 
national  service,  and  to  issue  a  six  per  cent,  stock  to 
indemnify  the  subscribers."  Mr.  Derby  subscribed 
$10,000  of  the  $74,700  that  was  immediately  raised, 
and  the  building  of  a  frigate  for  the  navy  was  at 
once  begun.  The  ship  was  christened  the  Essex, 
and  ]3laced  in  command  of  Richard  Derby,  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Derby.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  built  an 
elegant  hoiise,  willi  conservatories,  gardens,  etc., 
which  remained  closed  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
none  of  his  heirs  cared  to  incur  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  the  property.  Where  the  house  stood  is  now 
the  Salem  square  and  market-house,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Derby.  Mr.  Derby  was  full  of  enter- 
pi'ise,  and  by  his  own  genius  acquired  the  largest 
fortune  accumulated  in  America  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  did  more  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  shipping  and  the  extending  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  than  has  been  done  by  any 
other  man.  He  died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1799. 
GRAY,  Henry  Peters,  artist,  was  born  in  New 
Y'ork  city,  June  23,  1819.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  and  soon  displayed  a  pas- 
sion for  art,  his  early  efforts  with  slate  and  pencil, 
and  subsequent  work  with  pencil  and  brush,  show- 
ing much  power  and  originality.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  studio  of  Daniel  Huntington  in  1838,  and  so 
rapid  was  his  progress  that  the  next  j'ear,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  celebrated  master,  he  went  to  Europe  to 
continue  his  studies.  His  industry  while  abroad  was 
remarkable,  and  his  progress  rapid.  On  his  return 
in  1843  he  produced  in  his  New  York  studio  several 
paintings  of  every-day  life,  as  well  as  historical 
studies.  He  made  a  second  trip  to  Europe  in  1846, 
where  he  worked  on  some  of  his  characteristic  crea- 
tions, evolved  in  the  course  of  bis  study  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  continent.  He  brought  home  with  him 
"Cupid  Begging  his  Arrows,"  "  Prosei'pine  and 
Bacchus,"  and  "Teaching  a  Child  to  Pray."  He 
established  himself  in  New  York  city,  and  took  his 
place  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  masters  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  pictures  being  widely  known,  new 
creations  from  his  brush  were  looked  for  and  wel- 
comed, and  seldom  were  the  public  disappointed, 
save  when  he,  in  his  innova- 
tions on  the  accepted  rules  of 
conventional  art,  stepped  out- 
side, and  made  his  brush  reccu'd 
a  beauty  or  preserve  a  shade 
never  before  given  a  place  on 
canvas.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  acad- 
emy of  de.sign.  This  office  he 
held  acceptably  for  two  years. 
He  went  to  Florence  in  1871, 
remaining  until  1874.  Here  he 
studied  tlie  old  Venetian  mas- 
ters, especially  Titian,  and  thus 
largely  developed  his  love  for 
classical  subjects.  His  latter 
years  were  devoted  to  por- 
traiture, and  he  left  over  350 
portraits.  Among  the  most 
famous  examples  of  his  art 
are:  "  Wages  of  War, "  "Ha- 
gar  and  the  Angel,"  "Cleopatra,"  "St.  Chris- 
topher," "Charity,"  "Genevieve,"  "Portia  and 
Ba.ssanio,"  "J.  Piore  de  Fiesole,"  "The  Model 
from  Cadore,"  "The  Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
"The  Birth  of  our  Flag,"  "Twilight  Musings," 
"Greek  Lovers,"  "  Normandy  Girl, "  "  Pride  of  the 
Village,"  and  "Apple  of  Discord."  This  last  pic- 
ture was  exhibited  at  the  Centeimial  exposition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  was  specially  commended 
by  tlie  art  judges.  Mr.  Gray  died  in  New  Y'ork  city 
Nov.  13,  1877.     ■ 
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GRADY,  Joh.n  C,  lawyer,  was  born  in  East- 
fort,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  1847.     He' obtained  his  education 
m  the  public  schools  and  the  high  school  of  his  na- 
tive town,  and  wlien  still  a  youth  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  took  a  commercial  course,   in 
order  to  fit  himself  for  mercan- 
tile pursuits.     Obtaining  a  posi- 
tion in  a  large  business  house, 
he  was  attentive  to  duty,   and 
immediately  won  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  employers,  who 
offered  him  every  opportunity  of 
advancement.     He  spent  hisleis- 
ure  time  in  diligent   reading  and 
study  of  the  best  books  that  came 
within  his  reach,  thus  acquiring 
a  fund  of  useful  information,  and 
cultivating  a  literary  apprecia- 
tion.      His   native    talents   and 
studious  habits  led  him  to  take 
up  the  study  of  law,  and,  while 
still  employed  in  the  mercantile 
establishment,  he  vigorously  pur- 
sued his  legal  studies,    and,   af- 
ter completing  the  course  in  the 
law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Pennsylvania,    he  was    admitted    to    the 
Philadelphia  bar  in  1871.     He  soon  took  high  rank 
at  a  bar  noted  for  its  distinguished  lawyers,  and  rap- 
idly built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.     Success 
gave  him  prestige,  and  an  increasing  popularity  drew 
hini  into  politics,  although  he  never  permitted  bis 
active  interest  in  public  affairs  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  his  profession.     In  1876  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  seventh  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
state  senate,   and  when  he  took  his  seat  was  the 
youngest  member  of  that  body.     He  was  re-elected 
four  successive  times.     During  his  long  career  in 
this  otflce,  representing  one  of  the  most  influential 
districts  of  Philadelphia,  Senator  Grady  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  much  important  legislation, 
and  reached  a  high  position  among  the  leading  pub- 
lic men  of  Pennsylvania.     His  native  force,  genial 
manners,    and    admirable   adaptability  for    public 
ottice  gave  him  influence  and  power  among  his  asso- 
ciates, and  in  recognition  of-  his  merits  as  a  leader 
and  an  executive  Jie  was  elected  president  of  the 
senate  from  1887-89.     He  was  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral judiciary  committee  eight  years,  served  the  same 
length  of  time  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  gained  honorable  distinction  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  of  importance  and  value  to  the  interests 
of  the  state.     The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the 
one  known  as  the  ' '  Grady  act, "  regulating  the  method 
of  taking  citizens  out  of  the  state,  and  prohibiting  it 
witliout  due  process  of  law.     This  measure  was  so 
necessary  and  well-conceived  that  it  has  since  been 
adopted  in  New  York  and  other  states  of  the  Union. 
He  also  took  a  pi-ominent  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
new  city  charter  for  Philadelpliia  ;  tlie  law  fixing 
the  salaries  of  judges  of  common  pleas  courts,  and  - 
of  the  state  supreme  court,  and  regulating  the  fees 
charged  in  tlie  public  offices  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  new  procedure  act,  which  has  revolutionized  the 
practice  of  Jaw  in  Pennsylvania.     By  the  leaders  of 
his  party  in  the  state  he  was  chosen  to  confer  with 
President-elect  Garfield  in  1881,   and   present   the 
claims  of  Pennsylvania  for  representation  in  the  cab- 
inet,   a   mission   which   was  eminently  successful. 
Afterward  the  president  tendered  him  the  office  of 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  honor 
he  declined.     Senator  Grady  displayed  significant 
powers  of  leadership  in  1881  during  the  eventful 
contest  for  the  U.  S.  senatorship  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  contest  was  one  for  supremacy  of  management 
in  the  state,  when  opposing  elements  in  the  republi- 
can party  were  arrayed  against  each  other  with 
v.— 3. 


unyielding  stubbornness,  which  condition  lasted 
for  several  months.  By  political  acumen  and 
persuasive  force  Senator  Grady  obtained  a  letter  of 
declination  from  the  candidate  of  tlie  bolters,  and 
then  secured  a  compromise  from  the  regulars,  with 
whom  he  acted.  By  this  course  his  party  in  the 
state  was  saved  the  U.  S.  senator,  as  the  result  of 
sagacious  political  diplomacy.  Senator  Grady  was 
one  of  the  delegates  selected  by  the  legislature  to 
represent  Pennsylvania  at  tlie  Yorktown  celebrati(m, 
lias  repeatedly  been  a  delegate  to  state  conventions 
of  his  party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
receive  Gen.  Grant  upon  his  return  fiom  his  famous 
trip  around  the  world.     He  resides  in  Philadelphia, 
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where  his  uniform  courtesy,  affable  manners,  and 
dignified  bearing  have  secured  for  him  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  He  spends  several  months  each  summer 
at  his  beautiful  country  home  in  Delaware  county, 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  city — in  a  pretty  rural 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  which  the  citizens,  in  his 
honor,  have  named  Gradyville. 

BBAGG,  Edward  Stuyvesant,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1887.  He  studied 
three  years  in  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  college:  then 
left  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Noble,  in 
Unadilla.  After  being  admitted  to  the" bar  in  1848, 
he  shortly  removed  to  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.  In  1854 
he  became  district  attorney  for  the  county  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  and  served  two  years.  As  a  Douglas  demo- 
crat he  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  Charleston  convention 
of  1860.  When  the  civil  war  com- 
menced he  entered  the  national  ser- 
vice as  captain,  May  5,  1861,  and 
held  all  the  intermediate  grades  up 
to  that  of  brigadier-general,  with 
which  rank  he  was  mustered  out  Oct. 
8,  1865.  He  took  part  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
except  those  of  the  Peninsula,  Get- 
tysburg and  Five  Forks.  He  wns 
appointed  postmaster  of  Fond  du 
Lac  in  1866  by  President  .lohnson. 
The  same  year  he  went  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  loyalists' 
convention.  In  1867  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate,  and  served 
one  term.  The  following  year  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  convention  which  nominated  Horatio 
Seymour  for  the  presidency.  He  was  elected  suc- 
cessively to  the  forty-fifth,  forty-sixth  and  forty- 
seventh  congresses,  and  then  went  as  a  delegate  to 
the  National  democratic  convention  of  1884,  when, 
as  chairman,  he  seconded  the  nomination  of  Grover 
Cleveland  for  president.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  forty-ninth  congre.ss.  Throughout  his 
congressional  career  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  formidable  debaters  in  the  house.     Though 
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small  of  stature,  he  was  apt  to  be  belligerent  in  bear- 
ing, and  possessed  rare  powers  of  sarcasm  and  in- 
vective. 

CAREY,  Henry  Charles,  political  economist, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  15, 1793.  His  father, 
Matthew  Carey,  the  son  of  a  Dublin  baker,  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  in 
1T84,  where  he  established  a  bookselling  and  pub- 
lishing business,  and  became  noted 
IS  an  economist  and  philanthropist. 
Henry  was  carefully  educated  by 
his  father,  and  early  evinced  so 
much  aptitude  for  business  that  at 
the  age  of  t•^^■elve  years  he  took 
charge  of  tlie  Baltimore  branch 
of  the  parent  house.  He  was  made 
^_l"Ta  partner  in  1814,  and  became  even- 
tually the  head  of  the  iirm  of  Carey, 
Lee  &  Carey,  then  the  most  exten- 
■<ive  publishing  and  bookselling 
house  in  the  country.  In  1835  he 
withdrew  from  business,  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  study  of  political 
economy,  becoming  a  voluminous 
writer  on  the  subject,  and  an  author- 
ity in  both  Europe  and  Ameiica. 
While  residing  in  Burlington,  N.  J., 
between  1833-85,  he  became  subject  to  the  exactions  of 
i'"  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  company,  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  which  forced  it  to  reform  some 
of  the  worst  features  of  its  monopoly.  This  was  the  fi  rst 
attempt  to  restrict,  by  the  aid  of  the  government,  the 
^powers  of  large  railroad  corporations.  Frojn  1855  he 
resided  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life  dispensed  a  lavish  hospitality  in  his  spa- 
cious home,  where  his  splendid  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  fine  library  of  economic  works  attracted 
the  most  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  Mr.  Carey  had  joined  the  republican 
party  at  its  inception,  and  heartily  entered  into  its 
opposition  to  slavery.  During  the  civil  war,  which 
he  had  predicted  in  1857,  he  used  his  large  influence 
and  wealth  in  furtherance  of  the  struggle,  and  in  all 
public  and  economic  measures  took  a  prominent 
part  with  voice  and  pen.  In  1872  he  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  took  an  important  part  in  shaping  the  new  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Carey  was  from  the  first  a  free-trader, 
and  endeavored  to  prove  in  all  his  early  works, 
'among  other  features,  that  "Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  economic  sphere  is  radically  misohievoiis; 
that  only  an  unrestricted  commerce  between  nations  is 
-Conducive  to  tlie  benefit  of  each  and  all."  Holding 
these  views,  he  predicted  nothing  but  disasters  from 
the  protective  tariff  of  1843.  He  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  results  were  beneficial,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  a  new  study  of  the  economic  question,  be- 
coming the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  political 
econonry  which  was  opposed  to  the  rent  doctrine  of 
Kicardo,  and  the  population  theory  by  Malthus  ;  his 
works  from  1848  proving  him  as  the  foremost  rep- 
i-esentative  of  protection  in  America.  His  views  on  his 
special  topics  found  wicle  circulation  in  vaiious  lead- 
ing journals,  especially  in  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
to  which  he  contributed  from  1848-57.  His  most 
important  works  were  translated  into  eight  European 
languages,  and  the  "Principles"  into  Japanese. 
They  have  been  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in 
many  of  the  foreign  universities.  His  principal 
worlis  are:  "The  Rate  of  Wages"  (1835),  which 
was  expanded  into  the  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" (1837-40).  This  was  commended  in  the 
politico-economic  journals  of  Europe,  and  fui-nished 
the  foundation  for  the  doctrines  of  jM.  Bastiat's 
work,  which  he  published  in  1850,  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment. The  subject  of  the  "Principles" 
was  still  further  treated  in  "The  Credit  System  in 


France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  "  (1838). 
After  his  change  of  view,  appeared  ' '  The  Past,  the 
Present  and  the  Future"  (1848),  a  work  of  great 
vigor  and  originality,  mainly  opposed  to  Ricardo's 
theory  of  rent ;  ' '  The  Harmony  of  Interests  "  (1852) ; 
"The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign"  (1853) ; 
"Letters  on  International  Copyright " (1853) ;  "Let- 
ters to  the  President  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic 
IPolicy  of  the  Union"  (1858);  and  "Principles  of 
Social  Science,"  his  greatest  work  (1858-59).  Tlie 
remainder  of  his  works  principally  repeat  his  ideas, 
his  last  being  "The  Unity  of  Law"  (1872).  One 
of  his  biographers  says  of  him,  that  "he  contributed 
more  than  any  other  man  to  the  inception  and  the 
force  of  the  wave  of  protectionist  sentiment  that 
seemed  to  sweep  around  the  world  before  his  death. " 
Mr.  Carey  married  a  sister  of  the  artist,  C.  R.  Leslie, 
whom  he  survived  many  years.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia Oct.  13,  1879.  His  valuable  library  was  be- 
queathed to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SATTEBFIELD,  John,  oil  operator,  was  born 
in  Sharon,  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  June  7,  1839.  On 
the  maternal  side,  his  family  traces  its  lineage  to  the 
first  settlers  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  Scotland.  On 
the  paternal  side  he  is  of  English  descent,  his  ances- 
tors having  settled  in  Maryland  in  1760.  His  early 
education  was  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  county.  In  response  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  after  McClellan's 
defeat  on  the  peninsula  in  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  140th  regiment,  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
soon  rising  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  serv- 
ing on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  N.  Macy  in  the  2d 
army  corps  until  after  Lee's  surrender.  Among  the 
battles  in  wbicli  he  participated  were  Chancellors- 
ville,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run,  Bristoe  Station,  Peters- 
burg, Five  Porks,  Farmville,  and  Appomattox.  In 
1865  he  embarked  in  the  development  of  the  oil 
properties  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  this  he 
achieved  marked  success,  and  his  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  history,  discovery,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  prolific  Petrolia  and  Millerstown 
fields  in  Butler  county.  Coming  to  Petrolia  in  1870, 
he  and  his  associates  opened  up  some  of  the  largest 
wells  discovered  up  to  that  time.  The  Fourth  sand 
and  Eastern  oil  belts,  as  they  were  called,  of  Butler 
county,  were  largely  developed  by 
him.  He  is  also  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  the  Wash- 
ington county  field.  In  1880  Mr. 
Satterfield  and  his  associates  organ- 
ized the  Union  oil  company,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
companies  in  tlie  region;  he  being 
its  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager until  1890,  when  "it  was 
merged  witli  the  producing  in- 
terests of  the  Standard  oil  com- 
pany of  New  York.  It  was  as 
a  successful  and  intelligent  oil 
operator  that  IMr.  Satterfield  be- 
came bast  known.  Among  tlie 
famous  properties  that  he  and 
his  associates  brought  into  active 
production  maybe  named  the  Div- 
ner  farm,  a  single  well,  which 
produced  over  200,000  barrels 
of  crude  petroleum,  and  the 
Parker  farm  in  the  Fourth  sand  belt  east  of  Petrolia, 
which  also  produced  over  200,000  barrels  of  oil.  In 
1888  Mr.  Satterfield  removed  to  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  afterward  resided,  and  became  ac- 
tively interested  in  its  various  entei'prises  and  in- 
stitutions. He  was  oiflcially  connected  with  the  Third 
national  and  Fidelity  banks,  and  was  also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Williamsport  &  North  Branch  railroad, 
Pennsylvania.   Mr.  Satterfield  was  married  Oct.  14, 
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1875,  to  Matilda  S.,  daughter  of  Charles  L.  Martin 
of  Allentown,  Pa.  Two  children  were  born  to  them, 
John  M.  and  Marie  G.  Satterfleld. 

ROBERTS,  James  Arthur,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Waterboro,  York  county.  Me.,  March  8,  1847. 
Immediately  after  the  old  French  and  Indian  war, 
three  Roberts  brothers  went  from  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  and  settled  in  Maine. 
From  one  of  them,  Jeremiah,  is  des- 
cended James.  His  early  ed  ucation 
was  obtained  in  the  local  schools  of 
the  day;  then,  entering  Bowdoin,  he 
was  graduated  in  1870,  with  the 
highest  honors.  Previous  to  his  en- 
tering Bowdoin  college  he  had,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  during  the 
last  year  of  the  civil  war,  joined 
the  7th  Maine  battery,  and  taken 
part  in  the  final  engagements  of 
the  contest  before  Petersburg,  Va. , 
and  other  places  where  the  bat- 
tery participated.  After  leav- 
ing college  he  taught  school  for 
a  year  in  Portland,  Me.,  then,  re- 
moving to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  taught 
school  and  read  law  until  1875, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  legal  talents  were  of  such  a  character 
that  in  1889  he  was  the  head  of  the  legal  firm  of 
Boberts,  Becker,  Messer  &  Oroutt.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  assembly  1879-80 ; 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  park  commission; 
was  vice-president  of  the  Buffalo  loan,  trust  and  safe 
deposit  company;  a  director,  attorney,  and  secretary 
of  the  Buffalo  general  electric  company ;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo,  Bellevue  and  Lancaster  railway 
company;  director  in  the  Hydraulic  bank  of  Buffalo, 
and  some  fifteen  other  institutions.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Buffalo  and  Acacia  clubs,  a  Mason, 
a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  a  member  of  the  Gr.  A.  R. 
He  was  married  in  1871  to  Minnie  Pinco  of  Calais, 
Me.,  who  died  in  1883;  He  afterward,  in  1884,  was 
married  to  Martha  Dresser  of  Auburn,  Me.,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Dresser  of  that  place.  Mr.  Roberts, 
in  politics,  is  a  republican,  and  was  elected  state 
comptroller  on  that  ticket  in  1893. 

BALDWIN,  Thomas,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Bozrah,  Conn.,  Dec.  23,  1758.  His  early  education 
was  limited,  but  he  was  ambitious,  and,  despite  all 
■obstacles  succeeded  in  obtaining  fair  instruction. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  parents  settled 
in  Canaan,  on  the  frontier  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
here  the  boy  practiced  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith. 
As  the  minister  could  only  visit  that  neighborhood 
incidentally,  young  Baldwin  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  read  sermons  to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  being  the  only  young  man  in  the  place  capable  of 
performing  such  service.  This  vocation  naturally 
turned  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  religion  and 
theology.  In  1775  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Hunting- 
ton, of  Norwich,  and  soon  afterward  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was  ordained  for  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  summer  of  1783.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  lie  had  been  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  Connecticut  legislature;  but  he  soon  gave  up  all 
interest  in  politics,  as  it  interfered  with  his  minister- 
ial labors.  He  now  became  a  very  zealous  preacher, 
and  his  fame  spread  through  all  the  churches.  He 
traveled  on  horseback  over  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try, through  the  scattered  settlements  of  New 
Hampshire"^  his  salary  at  this  time  amounting  to  less 
than  forty  dollars  a  year.  In  November,  1790,  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church, 
Boston,  and  there  he  displayed  such  eloquence  that 


remarkable  revivals  occurred  under  his  preaching. 
In  1803  the  faculty  of  Union  college,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Baldwin  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  the  same  year  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  "  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Magazine,"  which  he  continued  to  edit  until  his 
death.  This  periodical  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
serial  publication  issued  by  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  While  Dr.  Bald- 
win was  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  editor,  he  be- 
came more  generally  known  as  an  author.  He 
published  thirty-four  works,  a  large  number  of 
which  were  sermons.  His  writings  oii  baptism  have 
always  been  regarded  as  expressing  the  opinions  of 
the  standard  authorities  of  his  denomination.  Dr. 
Baldwin  died  in  Waterville,  Me.,  Aug.  29,  1825. 

DEAN,  Oliver  Hayes,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Washingtonville,  Montour  county,  Pa.,  in  1845. 
His  father  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  his  county. 
The  son's  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools,  and  was  supplemented  by  a  course  at  the 
Academy  of  Tuscarora,  Pa.,  where  he  prepared  for 
college.  He  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  1865,  and 
was  graduated  with  credit  in  the  class  of  1868.  En- 
tering the  law  department  of  the  university  in  the 
same  year,  he  completed  the  regular  course,  and 
having  removed  to  Kansas  City,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Jackson  county,  Mo.,  in  1870.  He  at 
once  entered  the  office  of  Holmes  &  Black,  a  firm 
composed  of  tl^e  late  Judge  William  Holmes  and 
Francis  M.  Black,  now  chief  justice  of  the  state  of 
Missouri.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Judge  Black  from 
the  firm,  Mr.  Dean  took  his  place,  and  the  firm  be- 
came Holmes  &  Dean,  which  continued  until  the 
year  1880  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Dean  with 
C.  C.  Tichenor  and  William  Warner,  formed  the 
firm  of  Tichenor,  Warner  &  Dean.  Mr.  Tichenor 
retired  from  the  firm  in  1883,  and  it  was  continued 
as  Warner  &  Dean  until  1886,  when  the  firm  of 
Warner,  Dean  &  Hagerman  was  formed.  Mr.  Dean 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  his  profes- 
sion in  his  state,  and  in  the  do- 
main of  corporation  law,  and  es-  ._ . 

pecially  that  of  banks  and  bank- 
ing, is  a  recognized  authority 
among  his  fellow-lawyers.  He 
has  engaged  in  many  important 
cases,  to  all  of  which  he  has 
brought  the  zeal,  learning,  and 
industry  which  have  won  him  so 
large  a  measure  of  success.  His 
dealings  with  his  clients,  as 
well  as  with  all  other  men,  have 
been  marked  by  absolute  good 
faith,  and  in  the  community  in 
which  he  has  so  long  made  his 
home,  no  one  is  more  respected. 
Without  taking  a  very  active 
interest  in  politics,  Mr.  Dean  has 
constantly  supported  the  policy  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  all  meas- 
ures looking  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  his  adoption  have  found  in  him 
an  earnest  and  constant  supporter.  His  interest  in 
young  men  has  ever  been  of  the  sincerest  kind,  and 
many  of  the  strongest  friendships  which  he  enjoys 
are  with  those  whom  he  has  aided  by  a  kind  word  or 
generous  act. 

SPENCER,  Horatio  Nelson,  physician,  was 
born  in  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  July  17,  1842,  son  of 
Horatio  Nelson  Spencer,  who  was  born  in  Lyme, 
Conn.,  Nov.  32,  1798,  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1831,  with  high  honors,  studied  law,  removed  to 
Georgia,  and  thence  to  Mississippi  in  1838,  where  he 
actively  engaged  in  his  profession  and  became  one 
of  the  conspicuous  men  of  his  time  and  section.    He 
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acquired  large  wealth  and  retired  from  his  profes- 
sion, devoting  himself  entirely  to  planting.  He 
married  Sarah  Marshall,  who  came  of  a  line  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestors.  Of  the  ten  sons  born  of  this 
union,  Horatio  Nelson  was  the  seventh.  His  first 
American  progenitor  was  Jared, 
a  brother  of  William  Spencer,  the 
eminent  English  jurist,  who  came 
to  America  in  1631,  upon  a  visit, 
and  took  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  colonies  in  1633-34, 
in  company  with  his  brother  Jared 
and  a  colony  of  settlers,  including 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  mem- 
bers of  his  EnglLsh  congregation. 
They  first  located  at  Newton  (now 
Cambridge),  Mass.,  and  left  there 
«  in  1636,  founding  another  town  of 
Newton  in  Connecticut  (now  Hart- 
ford). Every  generation  in  the 
direct  line  from  this  first  Jared 
Spencer  in  1631,  has  been  repre- 
sented by  a  male  member  as  dea- 
con in  the  Congregational  or  el- 
der in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Horatio  Nelson  Spencer  en- 
tered Oakland  college,  Mississippi,  in  1858,  and  was 
graduated  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  1862.  He 
enlisted  as  private  in  Cowan's  battery,  Loring's  divi- 
sion of  the  Confederate  army  of  Tennessee,  and 
served  without  intermission  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1865  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  College  of  physicians  and  sui'geons.  New  York 
city,  and  was  graduated  in  1868.  He  then  served 
one  year  in  hospital  practice,  and  as  physician  in  the 
Charities  and  Correction  board,  at  the  same  time  do- 
ing microscopic  work  in  the  otflce  of  Dr.  Alonzo 
Clark.  He  determined  at  this  time  to  devote  his 
life  to  practice  in  the  special  department  of  otology, 
and  to  that  end  in  the  fall  of  1869,  went  to  Berlin  for 
study  and  observation.  He  returned  in  1870,  and 
settled  in  St  Louis,  Mo.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  American  otological  society  in  1870,  and  in  1879, 
associated  with  Drs.  C.  J.  Blake  and  J.  Orne  Green 
of  Boston,  Albert  H.  Buck  and  Samuel  Sexton  of 
New  York,  C.  H.  Burnett  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof. 
A.  M.  Mayer  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  organized  and 
edited  the  "  American  Journal  of  Otology,"  a  quar- 
terly journal  of  physiological  acoustics  and  aural 
sui-gery,  to  whose  pages  he  was  afterwards  a  regular 
contributor.  In  the  same  year  (1879)  he,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  prominent  medical  men  of  the  West, 
e.5tablished  the  "St,  Louis  Courier  of  Medicine," a 
journal  which  for  nine  years  was  a  potent  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  medical  science  in  the  West. 
In  1881  he  aided  in  founding  a  school  for  post- 
graduate instruction  of  students  and  practitioners, 
and  filled  the  chair  of  diseases  of  the  ear.  When 
the  school  was  connected  with  the  Missouri  medical 
college  in  1890,  he  retained,  in  the  consolidated  insti- 
tution, the  same  chair.  As  an  author  on  subjects 
directly  connected  with  the  department  of  medicine 
which  he  has  made  a  specialty,  he  is  classed  as  one 
of  the  highest  authorities,  and  his  printed  contribu- 
tions in  books  and  journals  are  preserved  and  often 
quoted  by  writers  and  practitioners. 

BAIfNEEEB.,  Benjamin,  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Ellicott's,  Jld.,  Nov.  9,  1731.  He  had  both 
white  and  black  blood  in  his  veins.  His  grandmother, 
an  Englishwoman,  Iiaving  purchased  a  small  plan- 
tation in  America,  bought  also  two  negro  slaves 
from  a  ship  just  arrived  from  England,  one  of  whom 
she  afterward  liberated  and  married.  Her  daughter, 
Benjamin's  mother,  also  married  an  African,  who 
assumed  her  surname.  Benjamin  wa.s  their  only 
son.     He  was  taught  to  read  and  instructed  in  re- 


ligion by  his  grandmother.  He  showed  great  ap- 
titude for  study  and  interest  in  books,  to  which  he 
devoted  all  the  leisure  he  could  obtain  from  his  farm 
labors.  His  father  having,  at  his  death,  left  him 
the  farm,  he  cultivated  it  carefully  and  successfully. 
He  was  specially  devoted  in  his  studies  to  mathe- 
matics, and  also  showed  cui'ious  mechanical  talent, 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  a  wooden  clock, 
which  was  for  a  long  lime  an  object  of  won- 
der and  interest  in  the  locality  in  which  he  lived. 
Ellicott  &  Co.  built  their  mills  in  1773  in  the  deep 
valley  crossed  by  the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  George  Elli- 
cott, who  became  acquainted  with  his  mathematical 
talent,  Bauneker  began  to  make  astronomical  calcu- 
lations for  almanacs.  In  the  spring  of  1789  he  cal- 
culated accurately  an  eclipse.  He  finally  sold  his 
farm  for  an  annuity,  and  after  that  devoted  himself 
to  studying  astronomy  and  practicing  in  mathemat- 
ics. In  1790  he  assisted  in  surveying  the  lines  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  began  to  publish 
an  almanac  in  1798,  and  was  highly  praised  for  it 
by  Thomas  Jeiferson,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state. 
This  almanac  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  the  Academy  of 
sciences,  and  became  greatly  admired,  so  that  the 
"African  astronomer,"  as  lie  was  called,  soon  ob- 
tained a  reputation  in  Europe.  He  continued  the 
publication  of  his  almanac,  which  he  sold  in  Mary- 
land, until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Baltimore  in 
the  autumn  of  1806. 

CONNOLIiY,  David  'Ward,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Cochecton,  Sullivan  county, 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  24,  1847,  a  son  of  John  and  Ann  Adelia 
(Allyn)  Connolly.  His  father,  a  well  -known  railroad 
contractor,  born  at  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1818, 
came  to  America  in  1825,  and  afterward  aided  in 
building  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad,  and  took 
contracts  on  most  of  the  important  I'ailroads  in  the 
eastern  states  and  Penn.sylvania.  His  greatgraud- 
father,  on  the  maternal  side,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  a  descendant  of  David  Allyn, 
who  came  to  America  from  England  prior  to  the 
revolution,  and  settled  in  Connecticut  at  a  place  now 
called  Allyn 's  Point,  thus  founding  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  New  England.  Mr.  Connolly  came  to 
the  Lackawanna  Valley  in  1849,  with  his  parents, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  studied  law  in  Scran- 
ton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  Mayor's  court  of  Scranton,and 
the  several  courts  of  Luzerne 
county  in  1870,  in  which  year  he 
also  entered  actively  into  politics 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  city 
democratic  committee.  In  1871  he 
was  the  candidate  for  the  office  of 
district  attorney  on  the  citizens' 
ticket.  The  aptitude  for  study 
shown  in  his  early  yeai's,  charac- 
terized him  during  his  legal  prac- 
tice, and  ho  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability 
and  the  strictest  integrity.  In 
1874  his  practice  had  grown  too 
large  for  him  to  carry  on  alone, 
and  he  formed  a  partnership  ^^'ith 
the  late  John  P.  Connolly,  which 
lasted  six  years.  On  the  formation  of  Lackawanna 
county  in  1878,  jVIr.  Connolly  was  made  the  candi- 
date of  the  democratic  and  labor  parties  for  judge, 
and  was  elected,  but  the  supreme  court  decided  tlie 
election  premature.  In  1880  he  was  nominated  by 
the  democratic  and  greenback  labor  parties  of  Lu- 
zerne and  Lack.'iwanua  counties,  then  constituting 
the  twelfth  congressional  district,  for  congress,  but 
one  of  his  opponents  for  the  nomination  entered  the 
field  as  an  independent  candidate,  and  he  was  de- 
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feated.  In  1883  Mr.  Connolly  was  again  nominated 
Dy  the  democratic  party,  and  was  elected  from  tlie 
twelfth  district  to  the  forty-eighth  congress,  in  which 
he  served  on  the  committee  on  pension,  bounty,  and 
back  pay,  the  committee  on  expenditures  in  the 
treasury  department,  and  tlie  committee  on  military 
affairs,  and  he  was  one  of  the  forty-one  democrats  of 
the  house  who  voted  against  the  Morrison  horizontal 
tariff  bill.  In  1884  he  was  renominated  by  the 
democrats  for  congress,  but  defeated.  In  1885  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  Scranlon  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  filled  the  position  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  general 
public.  In  1888  he  was  a  delegate  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  National  democratic  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  and  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Cleveland 
and  Thurman.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Scrauton 
fire-brick  company,  senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Connolly  &  Davis,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

WOODWORTH,  Chauncey  Booth,  banker, 
was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Feb.  35,  1819,  son  of 
Spencer  Woodworth,  a  descendant  of  "Walter  "Wood- 
worth,  who,  in  1633,  came  from  Kent,  Eng.,  to 
Scituate,  Mass.  "When  Chauncey  was  three  months 
old  his  parents  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  jour- 
neying all  the  way  by  wagon,  there  being  no  other 
means  of  travel  at  that  time,  and 
he  was  thus  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  western  New  "York.  Mr. 
"Woodworth  was  educated  at 
Rochester,  and  was  sheriff  of 
Monroe  county  in  1853-55.  In 
1857  he  bought  the  perfum- 
ery factory  of  Campbell,  Bun- 
nell &  Co..  and  is  still  its  pro- 
prietor, the  firm  name  being  now 
C.  B.  "Woodworth  &  Sons.  In 
1868  he  acquired  the  Roches- 
ter City  and  Brighton  street  rail- 
way, which  he  sold  in  1889.  In 
1841  Mr.  "Woodworth  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  Jane  Smith,  a 
daughter  of  Clark  Smith,  of 
V/"^ y  ^/  Boston,  Mass.  They  have  five 
VtTZ'-g^f-i^^.M^A^  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Mr.  "Woodworth  is 
vice-president  of  the  Flour  city  national  bank,  also 
of  the  Rochester  trust  and  safe  deposit  company, 
trustee  of  the  Mechanics'  savings  bank  for  ten  years, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Rochester  theological  seminary. 
He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Second  Baptist 
church,  and  la  politics  is  a  republican. 

ALT,   Grustav    Adolf   Friedrich  Wilhelm, 

physician,  was  born  at  Mannheim,  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  Aug.  13,  1851,  sou  of  Dettmar  Alt,  an  in- 
fluential physician  of  more  than  ordinary  success 
and  renown  in  his  native  country.  The  son,  after 
receiving  the  necessary  preliminary  education  to 
enter  the  German  universities,  was  matriculated  at 
Heidelberg  for  the  study  of  medicine,  in  1869.  His 
father  died  in  1870,  and  soon  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  broke  out,  and  the  young  man  left  his  books 
and  volunteered  for  the  war  in  the  2d  regiment  of 
Badish  grenadiers,  having  with  difficulty  secured 
the  right  to  carry  arms  on  account  of  his  youth. 
He  passed  through  eleven  battles,  and  came  home  a 
sergeant.  In  1871  he  returned  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1873  he  went  to  Strass- 
burg,  returning  to  Heidelberg  in  1873.  Having 
completed  his  studies  be  passed  the  states'  examina- 
tion, and  afterward  was  graduated  with  honors,  in 
March,  1875.  He  then  completed  his  term  of  mili- 
tary service  in  the  47th  infantry,  as  military  surgeon, 
serving  five  and  one-half  months,  and  in  September, 
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1875,  came  to  America,  and  became  assistant  of  Dr. 
Herman  Knapp  of  New  York  city.  He  served  al- 
most two  years  as  house  surgeon  in  the  New  York 
ophthalmic  and  aural  institute,  and  while  there  lec- 
tured on  the  normal  and  pathological  histology  of 
the  human  eye.  In  1877  he  re- 
moved to  Toronto,  Ont.,  where, 
upon  examination,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  College  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  Ontario. 
Soon  after,  he  was  made  lecturer 
on  ophthalmology  and  otology  in 
the  Tiinity  medical  college.  In 
1879  he  published  in  Germany,  and 
also  in  New  York,  a  work  on  ' '  The 
Normal  and  Pathological  Histology 
of  the  Human  Eye, "  which  became, 
and  is  still,  a  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  1879  he  was  married  to 
Helena  Bogardus,  daughter  of  Dr. 
D.  Houghtaling  of  Albion,  N.  Y., 
the  family  coming  from  Hol- 
land stock,  and  whose  great- 
grandfather was  Col.  F.  Viss- 
cher,  who  commanded  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  militia  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  in 
1777.  Dr.  Alt  removed  from  Toronto  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1880.  Here  he  soon  secured  a  large  j)ractice, 
and  founded  in  1883,  and  continues  to  edit,  the  first 
ophthalmological  journal  west  of  New  York,  the 
'  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology."  He  also 
published  a  treatise  on  eye  diseases  for  the  general 
practitioner,  which  is  widely  circulated,  and  has 
seen  its  second  edition.  Dr.  Alt  is  a  member  of 
most  of  the  medical  and  scientific  societies  of  St. 
Louis,  and  of  several  national  societies,  particularly 
the  American  ophthalmological  and  otological  so- 
cieties. He  holds  the  chair  of  ophthalmology  and 
otology  in  the  Beaumont  hospital  medical  college. 
Dr.  Alt  finds  recreation  in  art  and  playing  the  vio- 
lin, and  his  musical  enthusiam  finds  relief  in  en- 
couraging the  art  as  a  study  and  recreation.  He 
founded,  and  is  president  of  the  Cecilia  society  of 
St.  Louis,  whose  object  is  to  promote  the  taste  for 
chamber-music.  Dr.  Alt  has  written  and  published 
extensively  on  the  subjects  he  has  made  his  special 
study. 

STE'WART,  Thomas  James,  business  man, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  33.  1856.  His 
parents  were  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  adjoining  the 
birthplace  of  A.  T.  Stewart.  Thom- 
as J.  was  of  hearty  constitution, 
characteristic  of  the  race.  His  par- 
ents moved  to  "West  Hoboken,  Hud- 
son county,  N.  J. ,  where  he  resided 
until  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  when 
he  removed  to  Jersey  City.  On 
approaching  his  majority,  he  went 
to  a  prominent  phrenologist  for  ex- 
amination and  advice  as  to  bis 
future  career.  He  was  advised  to 
study  for  the  law  or  the  ministry, 
but  did  neither,  preferring  business 
life.  He  received  an  ordinary  pub- 
lic-school education  in  "West  Hobo- 
ken, left  school  when  twelve  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  went  to  work  for 
his  uncle  in  New  York  city,  in  the 
same  line  of  business  which  he  himself 
afterward  pursued.  He  continued  with 
his  uncle  for  thirteen  years,  then  embarked  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  1879,  while  still  with  his  uncle. 
In  1883  he  left  his  uncle,  and  went  to  New  York 
city,  carrying  on  the  business  in  both  cities.  He 
is  a  plain,  honest,  common-sense  man,  fond  of 
home  and  its  surroundings,  a  republican  in  politics 
from  principle,  an  indomitable  worker,  knowing  no 
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such  thing  as  fail,  a  member  of  the  American  so- 
ciety for  the  pi'evention  of  crueUy  to  animals,  treas- 
urer of  the  Hudson  county  8.  P.  C.  A.,  and  heartily 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  dumb  brute.  Mr. 
Stewart's  plaut  was  extended  during  the  winter  of 
1893;  handsome  buildings  were  erected,  with  a  floor 
space  of  47,600  feet,  making  it  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  world.  He  is  the  own- 
er and  patentee  of  a  variety  of  carpet-cleansing 
machinery  and  compounds.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  church.  In  1883  he  was 
married  to  Cornelia  H.  Banta. 

KEENAN,  Thomas  Johnson,  Jr.,  journalist, 
was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  33,  1859.  His 
family  has  borne,  for  several  generations,  an  honor- 
able part  in  public  affairs,  both  civil 
and  military,  numbering  a  governor 
and  adjutant  -  general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, important  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  noted  oifl- 
cers  in  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars. 
His  father,  Thomas  J.  Keenan, 
A.  M.,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Allegheny  county  bar,  founded 
and  conducted  the  "Legal  Jour- 
nal," and  was  for  fifteen  years 
prothouotary  of  the  supreme  court 
for  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  his  mother's  side  (So- 
phie Latimer  Gaskell),  he  comes 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  state,  tracing  its  lineage  back 
to  William  and  Margaret  Cooper, 
who  in  1679  settled  Cooper's  Point, 
N.  J.,  how  the  upper  wards 
of  Camden,  before  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
surveyed.  By  marriage,  the  Gaskells  were  related 
to  William  Penn.  Thomas  J.  Keenan,  Jr.,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Western  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1880  he  began  his  life's  work  as  a  reporter  on  the 
"Morning  Times,"  and  in  less  than  three  years  was 
promoted  to  the  editorship  of  that  paper.'  In  1884 
he  organized  a  stock  company  to  publish  the  ' '  Press," 
the  first  successful  penny  paper  issued  in  Pittsburg, 
and  has  since  then  been  thoroughly  identified  with 
its  success  as  editor,  director,  and  one  of  its  princi- 
pal owners.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  works  of 
charity.  Through  the  "Press  "  he  raised  a  fund  of 
over  130,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Newsboys' 
home  and  lodging  house,  which  was  completed  and 
occupied  in  1893,  and  secured  for  its  maintenance  a 
state  appropriation  of  $10,000.  Besides  holding  the 
presidency  of  the  Newsboys'  home,  he  is  a  director 
of  the  Free  Kindergarten  association  and  a  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Waif  saving  association  of 
America,  of  which  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger  is  presi- 
dent. After  the  great  Johnstown  flood,  where  he  per- 
sonally directed  his  owu  staff  of  correspondents,  and 
where  he  was  given  temporary  charge  of  the  first  re- 
lief station  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Couemaugh, 
he  was  instrumental,  two  years  later,  in  joining  the 
scattered  associations  of  Johnstown  flood  correspon- 
dents into  one  national  orgauizatiou,  which  elected 
him  its  president  at  the  succeeding  annual  reunion. 
In  1881  he  helped  to  organize  the  Pittsburg  press 
club,  in  which  he  afterward  filled  every  elective 
office.  While  president  of  the  club,  he  carried  into 
effect  the  bringing  the  press  clubs  together  in  one 
great  association,  for  mutual  support  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  journalistic  profession.  Pursuant 
to  his  call,  delegates  from  nearly  all  the  press  clubs 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  met  at  Pittsburg, 
and  on  Jan.  39,  1891,  organized  the  International 
league  of  press  clubs.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
as  founder  and  organizer,  Mr.  Keenan  was  chosen 
first  president  of  the  league.     One  of  the  significant 


features  of  the  association  is  the  admission  of  womea 
to  all,  the  privileges  of  membership,  a  concession; 
which  Mr.  Keenan  secured  only  after  a  determined 
opposition  which  cost  the  league,  at  the  outset,  the- 
support  of  several  influential  clubs.  The  league  waa 
the  first  association  of  newspaper  workers  to  admit 
women  on  equal  terms.  It  now  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership nearly4.000  newspaper  writers  in  the  United 
States  alone.  He  is  chairman  of  the  committee  ou 
legislation  of  the  American  publishei's'  association, 
and  an  officer  in  various  other  newspaper  organiza- 
tions. He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  commerce  of  Pittsburg  and  other  locally  repre- 
sentative bodies.  Though  taking  an  active  and  in- 
fluential pai't  in  democratic  politics,  Mr.  Keenan  has- 
never  sought  political  preferments,  and  has  repeat- 
edly declined  to  accept  important  nominations  that 
have  been  tendered  him. 

CLAPP,  Ozro  Wright,  banker  and  journalist, 
was  born  in  Lee  Centre,  Lee  county.  111.,  Dec.  31, 
1836.  He  was  of  old  English  stock,  tracing  his 
ancestry  to  Richard  Clapp,  who  flourished  in  Mel- 
combe  Regis,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  near 
Exeter,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Roger  Clapp,  one  of  the  sons,  came  to  New  England 
on  the  ship  Mary  and  John  in  1630.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  two  brothers  and  two  cousins.  As  Pu- 
ritans they  exercised  no  little  influence  in  the  shap- 
ing of  the  affairs  of  tlie  growing  colonies.  Lewis 
Clapp,  Ozro  Wright's  father,  was  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  sixth  generation,  and  was  born  Nov.  10, 
1810,  at  Northampton,  Mass.  At  an  early  age  he 
removed  to  northern  Illinois,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  a  leader  of  local  sentiment.  During  the  ex- 
citing periods  following  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and 
many  years  before  the  government  lands  were  sur- 
veyed, the  frontiersmen  had  to  pursue  their  farming 
in  the  midst  of  hostile  Indian  surroundings.  Later  on, 
the  Owen  Lovejoy  anti-slavery  agitation  and  under- 
ground railway  matters  attracted  public  attention. 
Ozro  Wright  Clapp  was  born  in  the  midst  of  these 
surroundings.  His  father  was  a  man  of  public  spirit, 
and  gave  his  son  an  inheritance  of  practical  business 
sagacity  that  stood  him  well  during  a  long  busi- 
ness career.  In  1857  Ozro,  having  nearly  reached 
his  majority,  removed  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the 
commission  business.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  board  of 
trade,  since  it  received  its  charter. 
His  loyalty  to  his  country  was 
attested  in  the  late  civil  war  by 
sending  three  substitutes.  After 
the  Chicago  fire  he  was  called  upon 
by  the  authorities  to  take  charge 
of  the  reception  and  distribution 
of  the  vast  merchandise  supplies 
which  were  sent  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  by  his  energy 
and  forceful  leadership  so  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  that,  in  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  fire,  it 
resulted  in  the  celebrated  "Re- 
lief and  aid  organization."  His 
firm  was  among  the  foremost 
commission  houses  in  many  of  the 
extraordinary  movements  of  specu- 
lation in  cereals  which  occurred  from  1857  to  1885. 
In  1886  his  physician  insisted  upon  his  removing  to 
a  milder  climate.  After  a  year's  travel  in  warmer 
climates  he  came  to  New  York  and  opened  the  bank- 
ing and  brokerage  house  of  Clapp  &  Co.  Dwight 
Ozro  Clapp,  his  only  son,  is  a  worthy  member  of 
the  firm,  and  in  charge  of  the  banking  department. 
One  of  the  notable  things  in  Mr.  Clapp's  career  has 
been  a  study  of  statistical  facts  and  their  relation  to 
the  movement  of  prices.     This  resulted, shortly  after 
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his  coming  to  New  York,  in  the  issuance  of  "  Clapp 
&  Company's  Daily  and  Weekly  Market  Letters." 
The  broad  views  expressed  on  all  financial  subjects 
and  the  valuable  statistics  in  regard  to  railway  and 
mdustrial  stocks,  cereals  and  provisions  made  the 
firm  an  authority  in  trade  and  financial  circles.  Mr. 
Clapp  was  married  Dec.  39,  1859,  to  M.  Celestia 
Cochran,  daughter  of  Clark  Crombie  Cochran,  of 
Scotch  ancestry,  of  Lee  Centre,  111.,  formerly  of  New 
Hampshire.  Two  daughters  and  one  son  were,  the 
result  of  the  marriage. 

HANXiON,  Thomas,  clersyman  and  educator, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  JVIarch  33,  1832.  His 
parents  were  of  Irish  origin,  and  soon  after  his  birth 
removed  to  Monmouth  county, 
N.  J. ,  where  they  both  engaged 
in  school-teaching.  At  the  age 
of  ten  years  lie  went  to  live  on 
a  farm,  and  remained  there  six 
years,  after  which  he  worked 
for  four  years  at  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter.  He  was  converted 
in  1847.  His  fervent  Celtic  na- 
ture impelled  him  to  do  with 
earnestness  whatever  he  found 
to  do,  and  so  he  soon  became  con- 
spicuous in  church  work.-  He 
was  licensed  as  an  exhorter, 
then  as  a  local  preacher,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  left 
the  carpenter's  bench  for  the 
pulpit  of  the  little  Mount  Ziou 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in 
Somerset  county,  N.  J.  He  now 
began  to  feel  deeply  the  need  of 
better  education  than  the  meagre  opportunities  of  his 
boyhood  had  brought  him,  and  so,  while  ministering  to 
his  charges  as  pastor,  he  attended  as  a  student  various 
educational  institutions,  particularly  Rutgers  gram- 
mar school,  Rutgers  college,  and  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton).  From  the  last-named  institution 
he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1863.  For  four 
years  more  he  remained  in  the  active  ministry  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  filling  with  great  suc- 
cess important  positions  at  Lambert ville,  N.  J.,  and 
State  street  church,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  next  six 
years  were  spent  as  president  of  Pennington  semin- 
ary, and  then  he  returned  to  four  years  more  of  work 
in  the  ministry,  as  pastor  of  the  Greene  street  church, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Trenton 
district  of  the  New  Jersey  conference,  and  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  Baltimore  in  1876.  He  was  also 
a  delegate  to  the  general  conference  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
in  1893.  In  the  year  of  1876  he  was  unanimously 
re-elected  president  of  Pennington  seminary,  and  in 
that  position  he  still  remains.  Despite  his  brilliant 
success  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  it  is  as  president  of 
Pennington  seminary  that  Dr.  Hanlon  is  chiefly  to 
be  known.  He  has  now  held  that  ofiace  for  twenty- 
four  years.  During  the  early  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  school  was  small,  debt-burdened,  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  By  his  remarkable 
ability,  both  as  an  educator  and  as  an  administrator, 
he  steadily  raised  its  standard  of  scholarship  and  im- 
proved its  finances.  He  rallied  potent  friends  to  its 
support,  added  to  its  material  equipment  in  all  di- 
rections, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it,  at  the 
celebration  of  its  semi-centenary  in  October,  1890, 
free  from  debt,  and  one  of  the  largest,  best-equipped 
and,  in  point  of  scholarship,  highest  seminaries  of 
learning  in  the  land.  Pennington  seminary  has  been 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  it  will  be  the  best 
monument  of  his  fame.  During  his  arduous  labors 
there,  however.  Dr.  Haulon  has  found  time  and 
strength  for  other  work.     In  1876  he  organized,  with 


about  thirty  persons,  in  a  tent,  a  summer  Sunday 
Bible  class  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.  He  has  regularly 
conducted  it  ever  since,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  3, 000  studfents.  He  has  brought  his  children 
up  to  lives  of  usefulness,  and  one  of  his  daughters, 
Laura  J.  Hanlon,  has  been  a  leader  in  foreign  mis- 
sion work  in  South  America,  and  his  son,  John  R. 
Hanlon,  is  vice-president  of  Pennington  seminary. 
He  received  from  Dickinson  college  in  1870  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  from 
Washington  college,  Bast  Tennessee,  in  1893.  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  often  preaches 
and  writes  on  religious  and  political  topics,  while 
always  giving  his  best  thoughts  and  most  earnest  en- 
deavors to  the  great  school  with  which  his  name  is 
inseparably  connected. 

"WHITE,  Howard  G-ansou,  journalist,  was 
born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  May  5,  1856.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  local  schools.  When  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  attended  St.  John's  school 
at  Manlius,  and  later,  entered  Cornell  university 
under  the  presidency  of  his  cousin,  Andrew  D. 
White.  His  health  was  delicate,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  of  college  life  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  more  robust  pursuits.  The  two  years  fol- 
lowing were  spent  in  travel  abroad  in  company  with 
Prof.  Horatio  S.  White,  now  of  Cornell  university, 
Fully  restored  to  vigor  and  health,  .he  returned  to 
Syracuse,  which  was  to  become  the  future  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  varied  talents.  With  others  he 
organized,  in  1877,  the  Porter  manufacturing  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  Barrett  R.  White,  president. 
In  1880  Howard  G.  White,  himself,  became  presi-- 
dent,  and  it  was  owing  partly  to  his  efficient  manage- 
ment that  the  company  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
world-wide  celebrity  of  its  portable  engines  and 
boilers  which  it  has  achieved.  During  this  period 
Mr.  White  also  conducted  a  stock  farm  near  the  city, 
upon  which  were  found  some  of  the  finest  strains 
of  Percheron  horses  in  the  countiy.  Many  of  these 
were  imported,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  size 
and  strength.  He  had  also  a  fine  stock  of  Holsteia 
cattle,  in  which  he  took  much  interest  and  pleasure. 
In  1885  he  sold  the  farm  to  the  Onondaga  county 
agricultural  society.  In  1883  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  Syracuse  ' '  Stand- 
ard "  as  a  newspaper  property  in 
which  a  satisfactory  investment 
might  be  made.  Active  in  local 
politics,  he  was  joined  by  John 
H.  Durston  and  others  in  the 
ownership  of  the  paper,  and  soon 
after  acquired  the  interests  of 
all  the  other  owners  except  Mr. 
Durston,  until  Apr.  7,  1887, 
when  he  became  sole  owner 
of  the  establishment.  Under 
his  control  the  "Standard"  was 
improved  in  every  department, 
and  its  circulation  extended 
throughout  central,  northern,  and 
southern  New  York.  He  trans- 
ferred liis  plant  to  a  new  building, 
thoroughly  equipped  as  a  news- 
paper office,  and  gave  it  his  un- 
divided attention.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Porter  Manufacturing  Company.  In 
1890  he  was  re-elected.  A  man  of  high  culture,  re- 
fined tastes,  and  progressive  ideas,  Mr.  White  took 
a  lively  interest  in  everything  affecting  the  welfare 
of  his  native  city.  He  inherited  the  strong  charac- 
teristics of  his  father,  who  in  the  early  progress  of 
the  town  helped  materially  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
its  present  prosperity  and  importance.  Mr.  White 
was  married,   Sept.   25,    1879,   to  Emma    Sawyer, 
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daughter  of  ex-U.  S.  Senator  Philetus  Sawj^er,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  their  wedding  trip  consisting  of  a 
trip  around  tlie  world  and  a  visit  to  almost  every 
country. 

OLIVER,  Paul  Ambrose,  soldier  and  manu- 
facturer, was  born  on  shipboard  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, b\it  under  the  United  States  flag,  July  18,  1831. 
His  early  education,  by  reason  of  his  father's  foreign 
business,  was  obtained  in  Ger- 
many. He  afterward  came  to 
New  York  and  engaged  in  the 
shipping  business,  embarking  la- 
ter in  the  New  Orleans  cotton 
trade.  At  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Port  Hamilton  in  1856,  he  was  or- 
ganizer and  president  of  the  Fort 
Hamilton  relief  society.  He  ac- 
complished much  in  les.sening 
the  evil  effects  of  the  scourge. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  IStil  he  enlisted  in  the 
13th  New  York  regiment  of  vol- 
unteer infantry  ;  was  elected 
second  lieutenant  of  his  company; 
became  first  lieutenant  May  17, 
1862,  and  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain, Apr.  13, 1864,  ranking  from 
.Jan.  1 ,  1864.  He  was  present  with 
his  regimental  Gaines'  Mills,  June  27,  1862,  where  he 
was  wounded;  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Aug. 
30th,  at  Antietam,  Sept.7th,and  Fredericksburg,  Dec. 
13,1862.  Heacted asaidetoGen.Butterfield,5thcorp.s, 
army  of  the  Potomac,  from  December,  1862,  to  June, 
1863;  to  Gen.  Geo.  G.  Meade,  commander  of  army  of 
the  Potomac,  from  Jane,  1863,  to  September,  1863, 
and  to  Gen.  Hooker,  array  of  the  Cumberland,  from 
October,  1863,  to  March,  1864.  Congress  awarded 
him  a  medal  of  honor  for  meritorious  service  at 
Resaca,  May  15,  1864.  About  this  time  he  was  of- 
fered, but  declined,  the  successive  commis.9ions  of 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  of  the  5th  New 
York  volunteers.  From  May  to  June,  1864,  he 
served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Butterfield,  then  com- 
manding the  3d  division,  20th  corps,  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  in  July  was  transferred  at  his  own 
request  to  headquarters  duty  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  Subsequently,  until  December,  1864,  he 
was  acting  provost  marshal  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Warren,  5th  corps.  On  Jan.  4,  1864,  Gen.  Grant 
ordered  him  to  report  to  Gen.  M.  R.  Patrick,  at 
headquarters  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
On  March  8,  1865,  he  became  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  the  following  month  as.sisted  Gen.  Geo.  H. 
Sharpe,  assistant  provost  marshal,  in  paroling  Lee's 
army  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Gen. 
Oliver  delivered  the  duplicate  paroles  in  person  to 
Col.  Taylor,  adjutant-general  to  Gen.  Lee,  at  the 
latter's  headquarters,  the  originals  being  conveyed 
to  "Washington  by  Gen.  Sharpe.  Gen.  Oliver  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  in  May,  1865,  with  the 
distinction  of  having  participated  in  twenty-five  bat- 
tles, including,  among  those  not  already  mentioned, 
Yorktown,  Hanover  Court  House,  Chancellors ville, 
Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Pine 
Knob,  Marietta,  Poplar  Grove  Church,  Hatcher's 
Run.  He  received  honorable  mention  in  the  official 
reports  of  Gaines's  Mills,  second  Bull  Run,  and  of 
the  Chattanooga  campaign.  After  the  war  Gen. 
Oliver  occupied  himself  once  more  with  business  in- 
terests, operated  extensively  in  coal  for  some  time, 
and  finally  settled  at  "Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1867, 
where  he  established  a  small  powder  mill.  The 
building  and  plant  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
shortly  afterward,  which  was  of  so  disastrous  a  na- 
ture that  many  of  the  employees  were  killed,  while 


Gen.  Oliver  himself  was  badly  burned.  However, 
this  brave  soldier  was  apparently  too  familiar  with 
the  smell  of  burning  powder  to  be  discouraged  at 
such  a  reverse,  as  he  forthwith  organized  the  Lu- 
zerne Powder  Company,  and  erected  works  which 
were  likewise  burned  to  be  promptly  rebuilt. 
Hardly  was  the  new  factory  finished  before  a  terrible 
explosion  ensued,  which  killed  two  men  besides 
blowing  up  the  works.  Gen.  Oliver  would  have 
been  fully  justified,  then,  in  believing  that  fate  was 
manifestly  against  him  as  a  manufacturer  of  powder, 
but  he  set  his  teeth  with  grim  determination,  es- 
tablished his  fourth  venture  at  Laurel  Run,  and  has 
since  become  so  successful,  that  the  place  itself 
was  subsequently  kno^\n  as  Oliver's  Mills.  The 
owner's  previous  experience  served  a  useful  end 
in  exciting  his  inventive  faculty  to  good  results,  he 
liaving  devised  and  applied  machinery  by  which 
powder  can  be  made  in  small  quantities  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  this  greatly  reducing  the  risk. 
Gen.  Oliver  is  a  member  of  the  American  institute 
of  mining  engineers,  the  Loyal  legion,  the  Society 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Huguenot  society, 
the  Society  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  Netherland 
society  of  Philadelphia. 

AliliEN,  George  Murdoch,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Terre  Haute  "  Express,"  was  born  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Aug.  26,  1853,  son  of  Edward  B. 
and  Lucina  (Sibley)  Allen.  His  parents  were  born 
in  Vigo  county,  and  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
pioneer  settlei's  on  the  Wabash.  His  grandfatlier, 
Ira  Allen,  went  to  Vigo  county  with  his  father,  Peter 
B.  Allen,  in  1817.  They  pushed  a  keel  boat  up  the 
Wabash.  Geoj'ge  attended  the  public  schools  and  the 
high  school  at  Terre  Haute,  and  after  completing 
his  studies  found  employment  in  the  Prairie  city  bank 
of  Terre  Haute,  of  which  he  became  cashier  before 
reaching  his  majority.  After  some  time,  he  went  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  became  teller  in  the  First 
national  bank  of  that  place.  He  then  accepted  the 
management  of  Warren  Hussey's  bank,  at  Corinne, 
Utah,  where  he  remained  until  1875,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Indiana,  and  was  appointed  teller  of  the 
First  national  bank,  Indianapolis.  In  1878  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  pay- 
master in  the  United  States  navy, 
which  position  he  occupied  until 
1882,  when  he  returned  to  his  old 
home  and  purchased  the  Terre 
Haute  "Express,"  the  leading 
morning  daily  and  weekly  repub- 
lican paper  in  western  Indiana. 
In  the  first  eleven  years  under 
his  charge  it  grew  rapidly,  and 
soon  became  a  metropolitan  jour- 
nal, commanding  a  wide  patron- 
age, and  exerting  a  strong  and 
healthy  influence,  not  only  in  . 
its  party,  but  generally.  He 
increased  its  facilities  in  every 
way  until  they  were  more  than 
double,  and  it  especially  in- 
creased in  circulation.  He  had 
full  Associated  Press  reports 
on  both  wires ;  he  also  con- 
trolled the  United  States  franchise  for  all  the 
morning  papers,  and  he  had  a  force  of  able  lieuten- 
ants, not  only  in  the  olHce  but  at  all  points  in  the 
Wabash  Valley.  As  the  controlling  power  of  the 
"Express"  Mr.  Allen  is  a  vigilant  and  sleepless 
guard  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  republican  party  and 
its  best  interests.  He  is  secretary  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  ;  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, having  been  initiated  at  Lima,  Peru,  South 
America  (while  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment), where  he  also  took  the  first  three  degrees. 
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MARSHALL,  James,  president  of  Coe  college, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  was  bom  in  Grove  townsliip, 
Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1834,  of  Scolch- 
Irish  ancestry.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  a  patriot  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  who,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  settled 
in  Livingston  county,  N.  Y., 
near  Conesus  lake,  where  lie 
raised  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren. His  father,  the  eldest 
son,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  removed  with  the 
family  to  New  York  state, 
and  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812.  After  this  war  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Stilwell,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  Genesee  valley, 
who  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Stil- 
well, a  revolutionary  patriot, 
who  served  with  Washington 
at  Monmouth  and  Trenton. 
She  was,  on  her  mother's  side, 
decended  from  the  Tennents  of 
'—New  Jersey,  who  founded  the 
Log  college  at  Neshaminy,  Pa., 
the  foundation  of  Nassau  hall,  afterward  Princeton 
college.  Upon  their  marriage  they  located  in  Alle- 
gany county,  where  James  was  born,  but  removed 
the  next  year  to  near  the  homestead  at  Conesus  lake. 
Here  the  son  was  debarred  from  the  advantages  of 
rapid  progress  at  school,  as  a  widowed  mother  and 
a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  were  to  be 
provided  for.  Health,  purp6se,  economy  and  self- 
reliance  removed  the  obstacle,  and  the  district  school, 
academy,  seminary  and  teaching,  when  seventeen 
years  old,  with  hard  work  out  of  school  hours, 
placed  him  at  the  very  door  of  college,  but  with  no 
surplus  fund  to  carry  him  through  the  course.  He 
therefore  went  to  Akron,  O.,  and  served  as  clerk  for 
an  elder  brother,  and  from  there  to  Salem,  O.,  to 
take  charge  of  a  branch  store.  While  at  Salem 
Louis  Kossuth  passed  through  the  town  on  his  visit 
to  America,  and  young  Marshall  was  selected  by  the 
committee  of  the  town  as  the  orator  to  welcome  the 
Hungarian  patriot.  He  took  up  the  studjr  of  law  at 
Akron,  and  in  September,  1853,  was  matriculated  at 
Yale  college,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1857 
an  A.B.  His  partial  support  during  his  college 
course  was  derived  fi-om  selling  books  during  vaca- 
tions, and  this  labor  somewhat  interfered  with  con- 
secutive study.  At  Yale  he  took  two  prizes,  one  in 
debate,  in  a  contest  with  the  class  of  1856,  and  one 
in  oratory  in  his  own  class.  In  1857  Mr.  Marshall 
studied  law  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  His  life  purpose 
was,  however,  changed  while  a  law  student,  and  he 
entered  into  active  educational  and  religious  work, 
a-efounding  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Syracuse,  establish- 
ing city  missions,  and  organizing  the  first  city  mis- 
sion Sunday-school,  called  the  "Scatter -good," 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  Syracuse 
Memorial  Presbyterian  church.  He  gave  up  the 
study  of  law  and  opened  a  school  for  girls  and 
young  women,  which  was  eminently  successful.  In 
1861  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, studying  the  first  year  in  the  class  of  1864.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  tract  society,  to 
teach  the  refugees  in  that  city  and  Alexandria,  hav- 
ing been  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  presbytery  of 
Onondaga,  June,  1863.  He  received  a  commission 
from  President  Lincoln  as  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  army  in  July,  1862.  He  was  on  duty  as  a 
United  States  army  chaplain  in  the  Chesapeake  gen- 
•«ral  hospital  near  Fortress  Monroe  for  four  years, 
being  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  service  in 
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impoi'tant,  and  form  an  eventful  chapter  in  hospital 
life  during  the  war.  He  secured  the  aid  of  Miss  Dor- 
othy L.  Dix,  Dr.  S.  L.  Abbott,  and  other  philan- 
thropists, and  was  associated  with  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe, 
chaplain,  in  giving  Christian  burial  to  over  6,000  sol- 
diers' bodies,  and  gathering  them  into  graves  which 
afterward  became  a  national  cemetery,  in  which,  by 
his  effort,  was  erected  a  monument  seventy -five  feet 
high,  costing  |15,000.  Mr.  Marshall  then  spent 
three  years  abroad,  in  study  and  travel.  He  took  a 
fourth-year  course  in  theology  in  the  New  college  of 
Edinburgh,  also  studying  in  Heidelberg,  Berlin, 
Paris  and  London.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1869,  and  founded  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
In  1873  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  In  1876  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  New  York  city,  as  pastor  of  the 
DeWitt  memorial  church,  built,  through  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's efforts,  by  Morris  K.  Jesup,  at  an  expense  of 
$80,000.  He  made  in  this  church  a  new  departure 
in  city  evangelization  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
city  among  the  great  middle  classes.  As  a  traveler, 
he  studied  Edward  Dennison's  work  in  London,  and 
this  knowledge  was  of  great  value  in  his  New  York 
city  work  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  He 
helped  to  organize,  and  was  the  first  president  of, 
the  Lebanon  club  for  workiugmen,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  New  York  city,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  effective  in  rescue  work.  He  planned  it 
after  the  coffee-house  work  in  England,  combining 
the  coffee-house,  music  hall,  amusement  hall,  li- 
brary, reading-room  and  lecture  course.  His  health 
failing  in  1883,  he  had  to  relinquish  his  New  York 
city  work  and  seek  rest  in  the  family  home  in  Nunda, 
N.  Y.  While  recuperating,  he  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  Ingham  university,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  of 
Blairstown  Presbyterial  academy,  New  Jersey.  In 
May,  1887,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Coe  college. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  under  his  direction  it  has  en- 
larged all  its  lines  of  educational  work.  In  1894  it 
had  nine  instructors  and  150  students,  with  a  library 
of  several  thousand  volumes,  and  a  large  museum. 
All  departments  are  fully  equipped  for  the  best  col- 
lege work.  Mr.  Marshall  was  married  Oct.  8,  1866, 
to  M.  Jearmie,  daughter  of  Robert  McNair,  of  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.     She  was  his  companion  in  his  studies 


His  services  at  this  period  were  very 


and  travels  abroad,  and  his  eflBcient  co-worker  in  his 
pastoral  and  college  work  at  home  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  in  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
in  November,  1893.  Lennox  college  (la.)  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1887.  Among  his 
published  addresses  and  writings  are:  "The  Grounds 
of  National  Confidence,"  "  Workingmen's  Clubs," 
various  sermons  on  the  war,  published  while  an 
array  chaplain;  eulogies  on  Lincoln,  Grant,  F.  C. 
Hormel,  Robert  Thompson  Souther  and  others;  bac- 
calaureates delivered  to  bodies  of  students  from  1888 
to  1894;  and  many  magazine  articles  on  living  sub- 
jects which  entered  into  his  varied  and  wide  experi- 
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ence  as  a  student,  a  traveler,  and  army  chaplain,  a 
pastor,  a  missionary  to  tlie  poor  in  a  great  city,  a 
teacher  and  a  college  president;  in  all  oi  which  ijo- 
sitions  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  in  none  more 
so  than  in  the  high  and  responsible  position  of  college 
president. 

WILSON,  Thomas  Emmet,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Putnam  Valley,    Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1, 
1847,    of    Irish    and   Knickerbocker  descent.      His 
grandfather,  Hugh  Wilson,  was  born 
July  10,    1772,   in   Belfast,  Ireland. 
He  was  one  of  the  United  Irishmen 
of    '98,   was    convicted   of  treason, 
greatly  through  the  eilorts  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  had  been  his  play- 
mate in  boyhood,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Fort  George,  near  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, with  the  other   Irish  patriots 
of   tliat  period.      To   his  good  for- 
tune while  there,  in  saving  the  son 
of    the    commandant   from    drown- 
nig,  was  due  to  a  great  extent  the 
;  sympathy  awakened  for  the  United 
"  Ii  ishmeu  which    saved    them    from 
^  execution.     He  was  banished  with 
them,and  after  wanderingoverEurope 
>  A^  ,-n^  came  to  America,  with  Dr.  McNeven, 

^('■i^/^fC^——^^        Thomas  Addis   Emmet   and  others. 

■  In   1815   he   went   to   Denmark    as 

supercargo  of  an  American  vessel,  and  being  Invited 
to  attend  a  ball  at  which  the  king  of  Denmark  was 
present,  saw  the  king  lead  out  for  the  first  dance  a 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Anna  Dorothea  Colbi- 
ornsen.  This  lady  he  married  on  Sept.  20,  1815. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Edward  Colbiornsen  of  Nor- 
way, and  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  that  name 
which  has  been  more  or  less  conspicuous  in  Scandi- 
navian history  since  the  days  of  Charles  XII. ,  when 
John  and  Peter  Colbiornsen  prevailed  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Prederikshald  to  13  re  the  city  to  prevent 
the  Swedes  from  having  any  hold  there  which  might 
assist  them  in  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Prederik- 
steen,  and  Anna  Colbiornsen  led  their  army  astray 
and  prevented  their  destroying  the  silver  mines  of 
Konigsbers;.  She  died  at  Santa  Cruz,  West  Indies, 
on  Aug.  23,  1823,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years, 
her  family  possessing  estates  on  that  island.  These 
estates  consisted  principally  "of  sugar  plantations, 
which  were  worked  by  slaves.  To  these  slaves  the 
elder  Wilson  promptly  gave  their  freedom,  leaving 
it  optional  with  them  to  remain  or  to  leave,  but  they 
remained  without  exception.  Mr.  Wilson  died  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  .luly  14,  1829,  leaving  two 
sons,  orphans  at  an  early  age.  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
met, Jr.,  of  New  York,  became  the  guardian  of  the 
boys,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Emmet 
Wilson.  Thomas  was  educated  at  Peekskill  acad- 
emy, studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1868,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  abandon 
practice  for  a  short  time.  In  1870  he  visited  Aus- 
tralia and  California,  and  in  March,  1871,  went  to 
Floilda  and  settled  in  the  woods  at  Sylvan  Lake,  six 
miles  west  of  Sauf ord  ;  Sanford  at  that  time  being  a 
steamboat  landing  on  the  St.  John's  river,  a  town 
having  neither  post-office  nor  house.  The  next  two 
years  were  spent  in  improving  orange  groves  and 
helping  to  develop  the  region.  In  January,  1873, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  states  attorney  of  the 
seventh  judicial  circuit  of  Florida,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  four  years  ;  was  also  appointed  at  various 
times  county  solicitor  for  the  counties  of  Orange, 
Volusia  and  Brevard,  and  organized  the  first  court 
held  in  Brevard  county,  the  temple  of  justice  con- 
sisting of  a  buggy,  from  the  seat  of  which  the  judge 
presided,  the  jury  sitting  upon  logs,  and  the  grand 
jury  room  being  a  fallen  tree  in  a  shady  spot.  There 
being  no  place  to  imprison  the  criminals,  they  were 


kept  under  guai-d,  and  court,  oflicers,  jurors,  wit- 
nesses, accused  persons  and  guards  frequently  slept 
together  around  the  camp  fires  at  night.     In  order 
to  attend  this  court  it  was  necessary  to  travel  over 
100  miles  on  horseback,  frequently  swimming  the 
swollen '  creeks,   carrying  ink  and  paper  and  law 
books  in  saddle-bags.     Sometimes  it  happened  that 
both  court  and  grand  jury  would  be  compelled  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  those  against  whom  indict- 
ments had  been  found  or  trials  were  pending,  an  em- 
barrassing but  unavoidable  condition  in  the  com- 
parative wilderness  of  that  day.     In  attending  court 
at  the  county  seat  of  Orange  county,  judge  and  at- 
torneys would  haul  their  books  in  trunks  or  boxes 
a  distance  of  many  miles  through  the  sand,  taking 
the  best  part  of  a  day  to  accomplish  the  journey. 
In  hot  weather  the  journey  would  be  frequently 
taken  at  night,  reaching  the  county  seat  the  next 
morning  in  time  for  court.     Mr.   Wilson  served  as 
postmaster  at  Sanford  from  1877-80.     The  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  the  first  year  amounted  to  less 
than  $400.     When  it  was  turned   over  to  his  suc- 
cessor it  was  a  presidential  oflioe,  worth  |1,600.     In 
December,   1879,  as  attorney  for  the  South  Florida 
railroad   company,    he   obtained  a  charter  for  the 
road  which  was,  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  the 
most  southerly  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
first  road   of  any  importance  in  Florida  south  of 
Jacksonville.     Its  practical  construction  was  com- 
menced in  March,  1880,  Gen.  Grant  turning  the  first 
shovelful  of  earth.     In  March,   1883,  Mr.  Wilson 
was  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Florida  midland 
railway,  and   obtained  its  charter  and  land  grant. 
In  July,  1886,  he  was  employed  as  attorney  for  the 
Orange  belt  railway,  obtained  the  extension  of  its 
charter,  and  also  its  land  grant,  and  was  in  its  ser- 
vice for  a  number  of  years,  being  attorney  until 
March,    1889,    vice-president    and    general  counsel 
from  March,    1889,   to    April,    1890,   and   general 
counsel  from  April,  1890,  to  1893.     He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  company. 
He  was  instrumental  in  building  up  the  hamlet  of 
Sylvan  Lake,  afterward  one  of  the  prettiest  suburbs 
of  Sanford,  having  obtained  for  it  railwaj',  telegraph, 
express  and  post-office  facilities,  and  was  fairly  in- 
strumental in  assisting  the  development  of  the  town 
of  Sanford,  which  in  1893  was  a  place  of  about  3,000 
inhabitants.     Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Sanford  and  St.  Petersburgh  railroad 
company. 

WARD,  Thomas,  merchant,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1641,  son  of  John  Ward,  a  cavalry  officer 
under  Cromwell.  He  emigrated  from  Gloucester  be- 
tween 1660  and  1670,  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  became  treasurer  of  the  col- 
ony in  1677  ;  assistant  in  1679-81,  deputy  in  1678-79 
and  1683-86,  and  the  founder  of  a  notable  family.  He 
died  in  1689  at  Newport,  whither  his  father  had  fol- 
lowed him  before  1673. 

SAWYER,  Alfred  Isaac,  physician,  was  bom 
in  Lyme,  Huron  county,  O.,  Oct.  31,  1828,  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  his  father  with  his  family  having 
come  to  the  United  States  and  begun  a  pioneer 
farming  life  upon  the  Western  Reserve.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  Alfred,  who  was  the  eleventh  in  a 
family  of  twelve  children,  finding  it  distasteful,  de- 
termined to  break  loose  from  farm  life  and  prepare 
for  a  professional  career.  He  attended  the  district 
schools,  studied  and  taught,  worked  on  the  farm, 
saved  his  earnings,  and  in  1853  entered  the  Western 
college  of  homoeopathy  in  Cleveland,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1854.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  practitioner  in  Marietta  and  Zanesville,  O.  He 
then  went  to  New  York  to  make  a  special  study  of 
ophthalmic  surgery.  His  course  of  study  being 
finished,  and  having  obtained  his  degree  from  the 
University  of    New  York,   he  settled  in  Monroe, 
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Mich.,  in  1857.  Dr.  Sawyer  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  have  a  homoeopathic  department  added  to  the 
Umversity  of  Micliigan.  A  bill  making  the  prac- 
tice of  homcEopathy  a  state's  prison  offense  was  in- 
troduced into  the  legislature  in  1847,  and  had  passed 
one  house  before  being  dis- 
covered and  defeated  by  the 
friends  of  the  school.  In 
1853  the  first  efforts  were 
put  forth  to  secure  recogni- 
tion of  homoeopathy  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  bitter 
struggle  against  foes  without 
and  discord  within  that  lasted 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  law  was  eventually 
passed,  but  the  regents  of 
the  university  refused  to 
comply  with  it  and  establish 
a  chair  of  homoeopathy  as 
required.  The  question  was 
taken  by  mandamus  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state, 
requiring  the  regents  to 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for 
contempt  of  court  by  non-compliance  with  the  law 
as  promulgated,  but  non-action  on  the  part  of  the 
supreme  court  caused  a  paralyzation  of  the  effort. 
By  the  earnest  efforts  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  his  keen 
vision  in  detecting  the  antagonistic  workings  of  his 
opponents,  he  iinally  had  the  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing the  passage  of  a  satisfactory  bill  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  subsequently,  in  1877,  the  gi-aduation  from 
the  university  of  the  first  class  from  the  department 
he  had  so  long  struggled  to  obtain.  Though  often 
solicited,  he  always  refused  a  chair  in  the  university, 
but  held  the  position  of  censor  during  the  existence 
of  that  office.  In  1881  he  was  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent the  American  institute  of  homoeopathy  and  the 
homoeopathic  state  medical  society  at  the  Internation- 
al homoeopathic  congress  that  met  inLondon  in  June 
of  that  year.  He  also  traveled  through  the  British 
Isles  and  eastern  Europe.  In  1885  lie  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  American  institute  of  homoe- 
opathy, and  in  1889  the  society  elected  him  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Sawyer  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  and  in  1863  was  created  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of  Knight  Templar, 
and  held  the  oflice  of  Worthy  Master  in  Monroe 
chapter  for  many  years  ;  in  1874  he  was  made  Grand 
High  Priest,  and  the  following  year  elected  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  revise  the  grand  constitution 
of  the  state.  The  work  was  prepared  almost  wholly 
by  himself,  and  has  been  the  basis  upon  which  the 
grand  bodies  of  several  states  have  remodeled  their 
constitutions.  For  three  years  Dr.  Sawyer  served 
as  mayor  of  Monroe,  and  for  nine  years  on  the  board 
of  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  for  many  years  a  vestryman  and  junior 
warden.  In  1859  he  married  Sarah  G.  Toll,  who 
with  a  son  and  daughter  survive  him.  He  died  at 
Monroe,  Mich.,  May  7,  1891. 

CUBTIS,  ■William  Eleroy,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Akron,  O.,  Nov.  5, 1850,  and  educated  at  Western 
Beserve  college,  graduating  in  1871.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Eleroy  Curtis,  like  most  clergymen,  had 
limited  means,  and  the  sou  was  early  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  self-support.  He  learned  type  setting,^ 
and  during  his  college  course  worked  "at  the  case," 
and  as  a  reporter  upon  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
"Leader."  After  graduation  he  entered  upon  his 
journalistic  career.  In  May,  1872,  he  took  a  subor- 
dinate position  on  the  "  Inter-Ocean  "  of  Chicago, 
remaining  with  that  paper  for  fifteen  years,  and 
serving  in  almost  every  capacity  from  reporter  to 
editor-in-chief.  During  this  period  he  gained  a  rep- 
utation for  industry,  enterprise,  and  literary  abihty, 


and  became  one  of  the  best-known  newspaper  cor- 
respondents in  the  West.  One  of  his  feats  was  an 
interview  with  the  James  and  Younger  brothers  at 
-their  rendezvous  in  ^Missouri  during  their  war  with 
the  Pinkerton  detectives.  The  highwaymen  detained 
him  as  their  prisoner  until  they  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  not  a  spy,  and  related  to  him  the  story  of 
their  lives,  which  was  published  at  length  in  the  "In- 
ter-Ocean," and  furnished  the  material  for  many 
sensational  biographies  and  tales  of  those  celebrated 
bandits.  In  1874  Mr.  Curtis  accompanied  Gen.  Cus- 
ter in  his  campaign  against  the  Sioux  Indians  and 
his  reconnoissance  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  write  the  first  newspaper  letters  from 
that  country  and  to  announce  the  discovery  of  gold, 
which  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  expedition.  The 
following  winter  he  spent  in  the  southern  states,  in- 
vestigating the  "Ku  Klux"and  "White  League," 
and  writing  newspaper  letters  on  political  topics. 
In  March,  1875,  he  took  charge  of  the  "Inter- 
Ocean's  "  news  bureau  at  Washington,  where  he  re- 
mained until  promoted  to  the  managing  editor's  desk 
in  1880.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1884  to  accept 
the  secretaryship  of  the  South  American  commission 
sent  out  by  President  Arthur  "to  ascertain  the  best 
methods  of  promoting  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics."  In  1885  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  commission,  and  as 
such  Mr.  Curtis  first  became  identified  with  what 
lias  been  termed  "the  Pan-American  movement. " 
He  visited  all  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  their  resources,  industries,  commerce  and 
politics.  In  1887  Mr.  Curtis  became  the  manager 
of  the  "Chicago  News"  bureau  at  Washington,  and 
during  the  anarchist  troubles  in  Chicago  the  follow- 
ing year  was  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate  Nihilism. 
His  newspaper  letters  were  afterwai'd  published  in 
book  form  under  the  title,  ' '  The  Land  of  the  Nihil- 
ist. "  Upon  his  return  from  Russia  Mr.  Curtis  resumed 
his  South  American  work,  and  prepared  the  law 
which  was  passed  by  congress,  authorizing  the  in- 
ternational American  conference.  ■ 
When  that  body  assembled.  Secre- 
tary Blaine  recognized  the  ability 
and  services  of  Mr.  Curtis  by  mak- 
ing him  its  executive  officer.  As 
such  he  had  the  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  conference  and  the 
management  of  the  excursion  ten- 
dered the  foreign  delegates.  He 
prepared  several  of  the  reports 
of  that  body,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  letters,  signed  by  Mr. 
Blaine,  transmitting  the  reports 
to  congress,  and,  the  much-dis- 
cussed reciprocity  amendment  to 
the  *[cKinley  tariff  bill.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Blaine 
he  was  engaged  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  treaties 
with  the  Central  and  South  Am- 
erican countries,  and  during  the 
year  1890  made  frequent  public 
the  subject  of  commercial  reciprocity  before  "the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  trade  organizations 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  bureau  of  the  American  republics  was  organized 
in  1890,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  international  conference,  Mr.  Curtis  was  made  its 
director,  and  was  the  author  of  many  of  its  publica 
tions.  In  May,  1893,  he  resigned  the  office  at  the 
request  of  President  Cleveland.  In  1890  the  man- 
agement of  the  World's  Columbian  exposition  invited 
Mr.  Curtis  to  take  charge  of  its  Latin-American  and 
historical  departments,  which  he  conducted  in  addi 
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tion  to  his  work  as  director  of  the  bureau  of  the 
American  republics.  At  his  suggestion  army  and 
navy  officers  were  sent  into  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  to  interest  the  people  in  the  ex- 
position and  secure  arcliseological  and  ethnological 
collections.  Mr.  Curtis  was  also  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary Blaine  as  the  representative  of  the  department 
of  state  on  the  government  board  of  management  at 
the  exposition,  and  as  such  he  superintended  the 
preparation  and  installation  of  the  exhibit  of  that 
department.  After  his  resignation  i\s  director  of  the 
bureau  of  American  republics,  Mr.  Curtis  remained 
in  Cliicago  as  chief  of  the  Latin-American  depart- 
ment and  historical  section  of  the  exposition  until  its 
close,  when  he  resumed  his  newspaper  work.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  the  author  of  numerous  works  of  travel  and 
fiction;  also  of  the  "Life  of  Zachariah  C!handler," 
and  a  diplomatic  history,  entitled  ' '  The  United  States 
and  Foreign  Powers, "  which  was  published  as  a  text- 
book by  the  Chautauqua  association.  In  addition 
to  his  literary  work  he  has  found  time  to  appear 
upon  the  lecture  platform,  and  has  delivered  several 
series  of  lectures  at  Chautauqua  on  South  American 
topics.  He  was  married  in  1S74  and  has  three  chil- 
dren. He  resides  in  AVashington,  D.  C,  and,  unlike 
many  in  his  profession,  is  very  domestic  in  his  tastes. 

ALEXANBEB,  William,  clergyman,  was  born 
near  Shirleysburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1831.  Afler  spend- 
ing three  years  at  Lafayette  college  be  entered  Jef- 
ferson college,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1858.  He  was  also 
graduated  from  the  Princeton  theo- 
logical seminary  in  1861,  and  after 
a  brief  pastorate  in  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  accepted  the  jDresidency  of  Car- 
roll college,  Wisconsin,  a  languish- 
ing institution,  into  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  new  life  within 
two  years.  In  1865  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Beloit, 
Wis.,  and  in  1869  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  In 
1871  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  City  college,  San  Pj-ancisco,  and 
held  it  for  three  years.  He  became 
professor  of  church  history  in  the 
San  Francisco  theological  seminary, 
and  at  various  times  since  its  organiza- 
tion has  occupied  every  oneof  itschairs 
except  that  of  Hebrew.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  its  projector,  founder,  and,  for  many  years, 
its  main  stay.  In  1880  lie  contended  in  the  San 
Francisco  papers  against  the  repeal  of  the  California 
Sunday  law,  and  he  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  rehgious  journals.  He  has  been  editor  of  the 
" Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,"  and  of  the 
"  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature,"  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  of  1890  of  the  Presbyterian  chureli  to  re- 
vise its  confession  of  faith.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Wooster, 
O.,  in  1876. 

PAYNE,  William  Harold,  educator,  was  born 
in  Farmington,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  May  12, 1836, 
the  eldest  child  of  Gideon  R.  and  JIary  B.  Payne. 
He  received  a  common-school  education  until  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  he  attended  Macedon  academy 
for  three  terms,  and  taught  district  school  for  four 
seasons,  1853-56.  In  October,  1856,  he  was  married 
to  Eva  S.  Port,  and  for  three  terms  he  and  his  wife 
taught  the  village  school  in  Victor,  N.  Y.  In  1858 
he  removed  to  Michigan,  and  for  twenty-one  years 
supervised  pubhc  schools:  in  Three  Rivers,  1858-64; 
Niles,  1864-66;  Ypsilanti,  1866-69;  and  Adrian, 
1869-79.  In  1879  he  was  elected  professor  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
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gan,  the  first  independent  chair  of  pedagogy  in  any 
American  university.  He  continued  in  this  position 
until  1887,  when,  tlirough  the  solicitation  of  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  president  and  general 
agent  respectively  of  the  Pea- 
body  board  of  trust,  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nashville,  and  president  of  the 
Peabody  normal  college.  Dur- 
ing Dr.  Payne's  presidency  the 
membership  of  the  college  rose 
from  180  to  550.  In  1873  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.,  and  in  1888  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Plis  contributions  to  edu- 
cational literature  are,  "Chap- 
ters on  School  Supervision," 
"Outlines  of  Educational  Doc- 
trine," "  Contributions  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Education,"  and  transla- 
tions of  Compayre's  "  Histoirede 
la  Pedagogic, " ' '  Le9ons  de  Peda- 
gogic," "Notions  :&lementaires  de  Psychologic," 
"Psychologic  Appliques  a  1 'Education/' and  Rous- 
seau's "Smile." 

THATCHER,  Henry  Knox,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Thoniaston,  Me.,  May  26,  1806.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  Knox,  of  i-evolu- 
tionary  fame.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  studied  for  one  year  at  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  and  in  1823  entered  the  naval  service  as 
midshipman.  He  was  made  passed  midshipman  in 
March,  1829;  lieutenant  in  February,  1833,  and  com- 
mander in  September,  1855.  Previous  to  the  civil 
war  he  made  two  cruises  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  three  cruises 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  also  performed  much 
duty  in  the  navy-yards  and  recruiting  stations.  In 
1861  he  was  executive  oflttcer  at  the  Boston  navy- 
yard,  and  in  1862  commanded  the  Constellation  in 
European  waters.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commo- 
dore, without  having  held  the  rank  of  captain,  on 
July  16,  1863,  and  in  July,  1863,  was  ordered  home, 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
south  Atlantic  squadron.  He  led  the  first  division 
of  Porter's  fleet  in  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  in 
December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.  Subsequently, 
as  acting  rear-admiral,  he  succeeded  Farragut  as 
commander  of  the  western  Gulf 
squadron,  and,  C(j-operating  with 
the  land  forces  under  Gen.  Can- 
by,  entered  upon  a  vigoi'ous 
campaign  for  the  subjugation 
of  Mobile  and  the  Texan  coast. 
Fort  Alexis  and  Spanish  Fort 
were  carried  by  a.ssault  on  Apr. 
9,  1865  ;  Forts  Tracy  and  Hu- 
ger  were  captured  on  Apr. 
11th,  and  on  Apr.  12th  the 
Confederate  forces  under  Gen. 
Maury  having  evacuated  the 
city.  Mobile  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally. A  few  days  later 
the  Confederate  naval  forces  un- 
der Parrand  also  surrendered. 
Thatcher  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  Texan  coast,  and 
June  2,  1865,  took  possession  of 
Galveston,  pie  was  commissioned  rear-admiral  on 
July  35,  1868,  and  from  May,  1866,  until  August, 
1868,  commanded  the  north  Pacific  squadron.  He 
"was  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  May  26,  1866,  and, 
after  being  relieved  from  his  command  in  the  Pa- 
cific, was  port-admiral  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  from 
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1869-71.  Adm.  Thatcher  was  a  member  of  the  mili- 
tary order  of  the  Loyal  legion,  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1880. 

JOHNSTON,  Josiah  Stoddard,  senator,  was 
born  m  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  34,  1784,  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  John  Johnston,  an  eminent  physician,  and 
of  his  wife,  Mary  Stoddard.     In  1788  his  father  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,    which,   at 
that  time  not  admitted  into  the 
Union,   was  exposed  to  all  the 
hardships  of  a  newly  settled  coun- 
try, and  to  the  warlike  incursions 
of  the  Indians.     The  family  set- 
tled in  the  county  of  Masr)n,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  and 
here  on  tlie  paternal  plantation 
young  Josiah  remained  until  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,   when 
he  was  sent  back  to  Connecti- 
cut to  school.     He  acquired  an 
excellent    education,      and,     re- 
turning   to    Kentucky,     entered 
Transylvania  university  at  Lex- 
ington,   where    he    was    gradu- 
ated,  and  soon  after  began  the 
study    of    law.      He    was    ad- 
mitted to  the   bar,    and    began 
practice  in  Mason  county,   but  soon  migrated  to 
Louisiana.     Here  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  when  the 
first  territorial  legislature  assembled  in  New  Orleans 
he  was  elected  a  delegate,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
position  until  the  territory  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  in  1812.     As  soon  as  the  new  gov- 
ernment went  into  operation  he  was   appointed  a 
judge  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided.     During 
the  war  with  England,  he  did  military  duty  under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  Jackson.     At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Sibley  of 
Natchitoches,  La.,  and  from  that  time  until  1831 
continued  to  exercise  his  judicial  functions  in  the 
state.    In  that  year  he  was  elected  a  representative  to 
the  seventeenth  congress  of  the  United  States.  In  1824 
Judge  Johnston  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  to  succeed 
Senator  Brown,  retaining  that  position  until  his  death. 
While  in  congress  he  filled    for  a  time  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  commercial 
subjects,  until  he  became  an  authority  in  congress 
on  such  topics.    He  was  also  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  finance  in  the  senate,  where 
his  opinions  on  monetary   affairs  were  con.sidered 
with  respect  and  confidence.     The  question  of  the 
tariff    particularly  enlisted    his  attention,    and    he 
strenuously  maintained  the  right  of  congress  to  lay 
duties  for  revenue,  for  the  production  of  domestic 
industry,  and  as  a  measure  of  counteraction  against 
foreign  nations.     Practically,  Judge  Johnston  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  as  he  was  one  of  the  strongest, 
protectionists.     Being  himself  a  cotton  planter,  this 
economic  view  was  the  more  surprising.     Express- 
ing his  opinions  himself,  he  said  that  he  held  it  to 
be  "The  duty  of  a  statesman,  upon  great  questions 
of  policy,  to  cast  his  feelings  into  the  common  stock  ; 
to  look  to  his  country,  her  constitution,  her  capaci- 
ties, her  wants,  her  interests  ;  to  act  for  all,  as  far  as 
is  compatible  with  the  rights  and  interests  peculiar- 
ly entrusted  to  his  charge."    Judge  Johnston  was  in 
the  habit  of  returning  to  Louisiana,  to  his  plantation, 
after  the  close  of  each  session  of  congress  ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1833  he  made  the  journey,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  a  youngman  of  seventeen.     Having  occasion 
to  go  up  the  river  to  Natchitoches,  he  embarked  on 
May  18,  1833,  on  board  a  small  steamboat  called  the 
Lioness.    The  captain  had  taken  on  board  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  and  on  the  way  up  the  river  an  ex- 


plosion took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Judge  Johnston,  whose  body  was  found,  and  after- 
ward interred  in  the  cemetery  opposite  the  village  of 
Alexandria,  where  he  had  lived.  Judge  Johnston 
was  the  half-brother  of  G-en.  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, the  noted  Confederate  soldier. 

BROWN,  Frederic  Alden,  banker,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  16,  1851,  son  of  Augustus  J. 
Brown,  who  was  at  one  time  associated  with  Salmon 
P.  Chase  in  important  business  transactions.  The 
lineage  of  this  branch  of  the  Brown  family  is  traced 
from  Sir  Wolston  Brown,  who  was  one  of  the  party 
sent  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  bring  the  latter's  afii- 
anced,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  fromSpain.  Porthisser- 
vice  he  was  knighted  by  the  king.  The  great-great- 
grandfather of  Frederic  A.  Brown  was  a  resident 
of  Abington,  Mass.,  near  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  min- 
ister of  the  established  church  in  New  England,  and 
because  of  his  liberal  views  and  open  defence  of  the 
Quakers  was  expelled  from  the  church .  His  son  was- 
a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  previous  to  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. His  grandson,  Enoch  Brown,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Gov.  Padelford  of  Rhode  Island,  and  moved 
to  Bangor,  Me. ,  of'  which  he  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers.  The  male  branches  of  the  family  were 
chiefly  lawyers  and  professional  men.  The  grand- 
father of  Frederic  A.  Brown  was  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  1813,  and  died  subsequently  from  the  effects, 
of  wounds.  Mr.  Brown's  maternal  grandfather, 
Wiggins  Hill,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  was  a  large  real-es- 
tate dealer  and  lumber  merchant.  Mr.  firown  was- 
brought  in  infancy  by  his  father  to  New  York.  He  , 
received  private  instruction,  and  was  afterward  sent 
to  Columbia  grammar  scliool,  and  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  college  in  1873.  He  commenced  his 
commercial  career  as  clerk  in  a  banking-house  on 
Wall  street,  and  subsequently  became  associated 
with  his  father  and  brother  in  the  banking  business, 
and  in  1877  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  known  as  Walston  H. 
Brown  &  Bros.  He  was  for  many 
years  largely  identified  with  rail- 
road and  other  public  corpora- 
tions, both  as  officer  and  director. 
He  was  for  eight  years  treasurer 
of  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburg 
railroad  company,  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time  was  con- 
nected with  the  Rochester  and 
Pittsburg  coal  and  iron  company. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  reor- 
ganizing committee  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Jackson  and  Mackinaw 
railroad,  director  and  treasurer 
of  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  is  largely  interested 
in  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
railroad,  in  the  Nickel  Plate 
road,  in  the  Peoria,  Decatur  and 
Evansville  railroad,  and  in  the  Duluth  and  South 
Shore  Atlantic  railroad.  He  is  prominently  identi- 
fied with,  and  for  several  years  was  president  of,  the 
college  fraternity  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  of  the  United 
States,  which  includes  some  twenty  chapters.  He 
organized  the  chapters  at  Cornell  and  Syracuse  uni- 
versities. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society. 

NORRIS,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  was  born  at 
Hallowell,  Me.,  July  34, 1833,  the  eldest  of  three  chil- 
dren. In  infancy  and  youth  he  shared  the  lot  of 
the  family  of  an  itinerant  minister,  living  for  periods 
of  two  years  or  more  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  South 
America.  At  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration he  spent  five  years,   returning   thence  to 
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Brooklyn  wlien  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His 
•early  education  was  entirely  received  in  the  family. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  the  Dwight  high- 
school,  Bi'ooklyu,  N.  Y. ;  in  1850  was  matriculated 
at  Yale  college,  graduating  in  1854,  the  valedictorian 
of  his  class.  He  spent  a  year  in  teaching  at  Mamar- 
oneck,  N.  Y.  He  entered  the  law  school  of  Har- 
vard, and  after  a  year  went  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  en- 
tered the  law  oflBce  of  James  H. 
Howe,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to 
the  Wisconsin  bar.  He  remained 
with  Mr.  Howe  until  1863,  wlien  the 
association  was  broken  up  by  his 
partner's  entering  military  service. 
For  the  next  ten  years  Mr.  Norris 
carried  on  law  practice  at  Green  Bay 
alone;  he  was  then  associated  with 
Thomas  B.  Chynoweth  for  six  j^ears, 
and  afterward  with  E.  H.  Ellis, 
previously  circuit  judge.  Twenty- 
three  years  were  passed  in  practic- 
ing law  at  Green  Bay.  During 
twelve  years  of  this  time  Mr.  Nor- 
ris was  tlie  local  attorney  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road company,  and  for  six  years 
attorney  of  the  Green  Bay  and 
Minnesota  railroad  company,  now 
the  Green  Bay,  Winona  and  St.  Paul 
railroad  company.  These  employments  led  him  to 
make  a  specialty  of  railroad  law.  Removing  to  Min- 
neapolis in  1880,  he  opened  an  office  for  general  prac- 
tice, and  was  selected  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  railway  company  as  its  state  solicitor 
■ — a  salaried  office  which,  for  some  time,  debarred 
him  from  receiving  other  professional  retainers. 
Since  that  appointment  he  lias  appeared  in  state  ani 
federal  courts  wherever  in  the  northwest  the  interests 
of  the  Milwaukee  road  were  in  litigation.  He  is 
an  expert  in  railroad  law.  In  the  trial  of  claims  for 
.damages  from  personal  injuries  he  has  been  unusually 
successful.  In  several  cases  he  has  advised  his  com- 
pany to  resist  an  act  of  legislature  as  unconstitutional, 
and  the  point  has  been  in  each  case  ruled  in  its  favor 
by  the  courts.  Mr.  Norris  makes  no  claim  to  be  classed 
with  the  rhetoricians  of  the  legal  profession.  He  is 
naturally  reticent  in  speech,  hut  when  his  interest 
is  aroused  is  apt  in  illustration  and  copious  in  ex- 
pression. He  knows  the  law  thoroughly,  has  the 
faculty  of  nice  discrimination,  and  is  tenacious  of 
his  opinion  when  once  deliberately  formed.  His 
legal  arguments  are  compact,  discriminating  and 
logical.  Mr.  Norris  is  active  in  evangelical  and 
reformatory  work.  While  living  at  Green  Bay  he 
for  a  time  was  superintendent  of  schools,  and  upon 
his  removal  to  Minneapolis  was  the  leader  of  a  mis- 
■sion  Sunday-school.  He  is  also  prominent  in  so- 
cial organizations,  having  attained  the  highest  degree 
but  one  in  the  Masonic  brotherhood,  and  served  as 
an  officer  in  lodge  and  chapter.  He  was  married  at 
Green  Bay  in  1859  to  Hannah  B.  Harriman,  daughter 
■of  Joab  Harriman,  a  shipbuilder  of  Waterville,  Me. 

ANDREWS,  George  Leonard,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  Aug. 
•31,  1838.  He  received  his  earlier  education  in  the 
■common,  high  and  state  normal  schools  of  his  native 
town.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at 
West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  1847,  was  graduated  in  1851 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  was  appointed  brevet 
second  lieutenant,  corps  of  engineers,  July  1,  1851. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  was  assistant  engineer  to 
€ol.  Thayer,  then  in  cliarge  of  the  construction  of  Fort 
Warren  in  Boston  harbor.  In  1854  he  was  instructor 
in  civil  and  military  engineering  and  the  science  of 
war  in  the  U.  S.  military  academy.  In  1855  he  re- 
eigned  his  commission  and  entered  the  service  of  the 


Amoskeag  manufacturing  company,  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  as  engineer,  where  he  remained  until  1857.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  by  the 
U.  S.  government.  In  1860  he  was  connected  with 
a  large  business  house  in  Boston.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  1861  he  was  offered  a  colonelcy 
in  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  was  appointed  pay- 
master in  the  army,  but  chose  to  accept  the  position 
of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  Ma.ssachusetts  infant- 
ry May  34,  1861.  He  commanded  the  regiment  in 
Banks's  retreat  from  Strasburg  to  Winchester,  and 
in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Cedar  Mountain,  and 
Antietam;  having  become  colonel  of  the  regiment 
June  13,  1863.  In  Banks's  retreat  on  the  night  of 
May  34,  1863,  the  3d  Massachusetts  formed  the  rear 
guard,  and,  according  to  a  Confederate  writer  (Allen), 
"Jackson's  march  was  skillfully  impeded  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  Andrews,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness, contested  stubbornly  the  Confederate  advance 
at  every  favorable  point.  The  ability  and-  courage 
with  which  Col.  Andrews  managed  his  regiment 
(3d  Massachusetts)  on  this  night  march,  were  admi- 
rable." The  commander  of  his  brigade,  Col.  Gordon, 
says  in  his  report  of  the  retreat,  "I  cannot  too 
strongly  praise  the  coolness  and  discretion  of  this 
officer  (Lieut. -Col.  Andrews)  upon  this  trying  occa- 
sion." He  was  appointed,  Nov.  10,  1862,  brigadier- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers,  "for  highly  meritorious 
services  at  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Cedar  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam."  He  joined 
Gen.  Banks's  expedition  to  New 
Orleans,  and  was  engaged  in 
forwarding  troops  and  supplies 
from  New  York  until  Jan.  34, 
1863.  Chief -of -staff  of  Gen. 
Banks  March  6,  1863,  he  took 
part  in  the  advance  on  Port 
Hudson  March  14,  1803,  in  the 
combat  at  Fort  Bisland,  in 
the  advance  upon  Opelousas 
and  Alexandria,  and  in  the  siege 
of  Port  Hudson,  of  which  lie 
received  the  formal  surrender 
July  9,  1863.  He  was  then  .se- 
lected by  Gen.  Banks  to  or- 
ganize and  command  the  corps 
d'Afrique,  with  headquarters  at 
Port  Hudson.  Subsequently, 
while  retaining  command  of  the 
colored  troops,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
district  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Port  Hudson.  He  was 
provost  marshal-general  of  the  army  of  the  Gulf  un- 
der Gen.  Ca.nby,  made  brevet  major-general,  U.  S. 
volunteers,  March  36,  1865,  "  for  faithful  and  merit- 
orious services  in  the  campaign  against  Mobile  and 
its  defences,"  chief  -  of  -  staff  of  Gen.  Canby,  June 
6,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service 
Aug.  34,1865.  He  then  became  a  planter  in  Wash- 
ington county.  Miss.,  remaining  until  February, 
1867  ;  was  U.  S.  marshal,  state  of  Massachusetts, 
1867  to  1871;  appointed  by  President  Grant  professor 
of  the  French  language  in  the  U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy Feb.  38,  1871,  and  became  by  law  professor  of 
modern  languages  June  30,  1883.  He  was  retired 
from  active  service  by  operation  of  law  Aug.  31, 1893. 

JONES,  'William  Martin,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1841,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Powell  and  Lodoiska  (Butler)  Jones.  The 
father,  who  died  in  1880,  was  a  native  of  South  Wales, 
and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York  whenquite  young. 
When  Mr.  Jones  was  a  child  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, followed  by  severe  illness,  and  the  robust  con- 
stitution, inherited  from  a  long  line  of  sturdy  ances- 
tors, was  so  shattered  tliat  his  physical  condition  was 
a  source  of  anxiety  until  he  was  past  the  age  of  four- 
teen.    When  health  permitted,  however,  he  attended 
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the  village  school,  and  afterward  prepared  for  Yale 
college  at  the  academy  at  Albion  and  at  the  Hop- 
kins school  in  New  Haven,  Conn.     At  the  time  Port 
Suniter  was  fired  upon,  Mr.  Jones  was  a  teacher  in 
Albion  academy  and  in  preparation    for  college. 
His  two  elder  brothei's  responded  to  the  call  for 
volunteers,  and  before  long  he  became  private  secre- 
tary to  the  governor  of  New  York.     When  congress 
adjourned  July  4,  1864,  Mr.  Jones  entered  the  de- 
partment of  state  as  private  secretary  of  "William  H. 
Seward,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  consular  ser- 
vice as  assistant,  and  within  three  months  succeeded 
his  superior,  who  was  sent  abroad,  as  the  chief  clerk 
of  that  important  bureau.     At  this  time  Mr.  Jones 
had  not  wholly  given  up  his  hope  of  completing  a 
■classical  course.     A  position,  however,  of  such  im- 
portance and  responsibility  as 
the  one  then  occupied  by  him, 
and  at  such  a  critical  time, 
brought  a  discipline  to  him  that 
proved  invaluable   during  his 
subsequent  life,   and  went  a 
long  way  to  compensate  for  the 
lack    of    univei'sity    training. 
His  youth,   coupled  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  high  posi- 
tion he  occupied,  told  heavily 
iipon  his  strength.     In   addi- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  impor- 
tant position,  duringthe  session 
of  congress  from  the  first  of 
December,  1864,  to  the  fourth 
of  March,  1865,  he  had  charge  of 
Senator  Morgan's  correspond- 
ence and  performed  the  duties 
of  private  secretary  for  that 
eminent  statesman.     The  war  ended,  and  worn  out 
with  hard  work  and  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
Mr.  Jones  expressed  a  desire  to  retire"  from  the  de- 
partment, and  was,  in  March,  1866,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  be  U.  S.  con,sul  at  Clifton, 
Canada.    The  nomination,  on  motion  of  Senator  Mor- 
gan, was  promptly  confirmed  by  tlie  senate  without 
reference.      Retiring  from  government  service  in 
April,  1871,  he  established  himself  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.     By 
nature  Mr.  Jones  is  an  ultra  and  aggressive  temper- 
ance man.     From  infancy  he  has  been  a  total  ab- 
stainer, not  only  from  alcoholic  liquors,  but  from 
narcotics.     He  entered  the  order  of  Good  templars 
in  1867,  and  from  that  time  became  prominently 
identified  with  its  work.     For  five  years — from  1880 
to  1885 — he  was  at  its  head  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  for  four  years  subsequently  was  the  ti'easurer  of 
the  international  lodge.     As  a  member  of  the  state 
and  international  bodies  he  was  instrumental  in  ad- 
vancing and  seeing  successfully  carried  f  oiward  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  order  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
He  has  crossed  the  ocean  many  times,  and  has  been 
shown  great  attention  by  the  membership  in  foreign 
countries.     "The  Ofl3cial  Organ,"  a  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  order,  in  magazine  form,  was  estab- 
lished and  edited  by  him  during  his  incumbency  of 
the  office  of  grand  templar  of  the  state.     For  many 
years  Mr.  Jones  believed  that  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance could  best  be  promoted  by  moral  suasion  and 
such  support  as  it  received  from  the  republican  party, 
the  party  for  which  in  1864  he  cast  his  first  vote, 
and  in  which,  after  years  of  earnest  effort  in  defence 
of  its  principles,  he  achieved  a  certain  degree  of 
prominence.     In  1885  he  received  the  prohibition 
party  nomination  for  attorney-general_  of  the  state. 
His  phenomenal  success  in  excise  litigations,  in  wiiich 
he  had  been  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
had  commended  him  to  the  temperance  element,  and 
his  nomination  by  acclamation  at  a  large  and  repre- 


sentative state  convention  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
friends  of  the  cause.  Three  years  later  (1888)  Mr. 
Jones  was  chosen  chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  po- 
litical conventions  ever  held  in  the  state,  and  was 
nominated  as  prohibition  candidate  for  governor, 
polling  more  tliau  30,000  votes.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  busi- 
ness man  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  and  has  interests  of 
importance  in  several  states.  In  1883  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  a  company  for  the  in- 
surance of  the  lives  of  temperance  people  only. 
Since  its  incorporation  he  has  been  its  president. 
On  July  5,  1871,  he  married  Gertrude  M.,  daughter 
of  Abram  Nioholls,  of  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.  Pour 
children  were  the  fruit  of  the  union. 

DEWEY,  Orville,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Shef- 
field, Mass. ,  March  28,  1794.  His  family  was  among 
the  oldest  settlers  of  western  Massachusetts,  and  he 
passed  his  boyhood  on  the  ancestral  farm.  His  early 
tuition  was  at  the  village  school,  and  he  was  grad- 
uated from  "Williams  college  in  1814.  Subsequently, 
he  taught  school,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods 
store  in  New  York  city,  but  these  pursuits  being  un- 
congenial, he  entered  Andover  theological  seminary 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  and  was  graduated  from 
there  in  1819.  "While  at  the  seminary,  however,  his 
theological  opinions  became  unsettled,  and  he  hesi- 
tated to  accept  a  pastorate.  After  much  thought  and 
investigation,  he  adopted  Unitarian  views,  and  soon 
afterward  was  invited  to  become  assistant  to  "William 
Ellery  Channing  in  the  Federal  street  church,  Bos- 
ton. The  invitation  he  accepted,  and  he  also  sup- 
plied Dr.  Channing's  pulpit  during  a  two  years' 
absence  in  Europe.  From  1823  to  1833  he  held  a 
pastoral  charge  in  New  Bedford,  and  then,  after  one 
year's  travel  in  Europe,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Second  Unitarian  church  in  New  York  city,  which 
society  subsequently  built  the  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Over  this  church  he  presided  until  1848,  excepting 
during  a  two  years'  absence  in  Europe,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  acquired  a,  national  reiDutation  as  a 
great  preacher.  Such  preaching 
had  never  been  heard  in  New 
York  city.  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
"Whitefield  and  Sumraerfleld,  and, 
more  recently,  John  Mason,  had 
been  the  great  pulpit  orators. 
Dewey  blended  something  of  them 
all — the  force  of  Edwards,  the  fire 
of  "Whitefield,  the  tenderness  of 
Summerfleld,  and  the  strong  con- 
viction of  Mason.  Judges  and 
merchants,  men  and  women  of  all 
pursuits,  listened  to  him  with  eager 
interest,  and  learned  that  in  the 
church  universal  there  are  many 
mansions.  In  1848  ill  health  forced 
him  to  resign  his  pastorate,  and  to 
retire  to  his  ancestral  home.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  fourteen  years 
he  was  settled  for  brief  peiiods  in 
Albany,  Washington  and  Boston, 
but  these  settlements  were  broken  by  frequent  inter- 
vals of  ill  health,  and  in  1862  he  retired  permanently 
to  his  farm  in  Shoflield.  He  subsequently  lectured 
and  preached  occasionally,  but  never  held  any  set- 
tled pastorate.  Dr.  Dewey  was  the  life-long  friend 
of  Channing,  but  the  genius  of  the  two  men  was 
widely  different.  Calm  and  intellectual,  like  colorless 
light,  the  limpid  and  restrained  flow  of  Channing's 
discourse  made  a  new  channel  for  the  religious  life 
and  thought  of  his  time;  while,  palpitating  with  emo- 
tion, Dewey,  with  fervid  and  tender  appeal,  demon- 
strated the  power  and  consolation,  as  well  as  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity.  During  his  ministry 
in  New  York,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  on  Broad- 
way was  thronged  every  Sunday  by  strangers  and 
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members  of  other  congregations,  who  heard  from 
his  glowing  lips  exhortations  to  holy  living  which  as 
Christians  they  could  hardly  believe  to  be  heretical, 
though  the  doctrines  which  Dr.  Dewey  sometimes 
announced  were  not  accounted  orthodox.  He  died 
in  ShetfleUl,  Mass.,  March  31,  1883. 

WOERNER,  J.  Gabriel,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Moehringen,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  Apr.  38,  1836. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1833,  lo- 
cating in  Philadelphia.  In  1837 
they  removed  to  St.  Louis.  His 
early  education  was  limited  to 
occasional  attendance  at  the  public 
school,  which  the  lad  supplemented 
with  self-instruction,  and  he  thus 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  English  and  German. 
From  his  fifteenth  to  his  eighteenth 
year  he  was  clerk  in  country 
stores  at  Springfield  and  Waynes- 
ville.  Mo.  In  1844  he  returned 
to  St.  Louis  and  became  a  "prin- 
ter's devil."  He  worked  upon 
the  German  ' '  Tribune,  "and  made 
his  way,  step  by  step,  through  the 
various  phases  of  journalism  until 
he  became  its  thorough  master  as 
sole  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1848 
he  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  struggle  for  fi-eedom  that  gave  rise  to  the  Ger- 
man revolution  of  '48,  but  upon  his  arrival  there  he 
did  not  find  himself  in  full  accord  with  the  objects 
of  the  insurgents  and  could  not  give  a  hearty  support 
to  their  cause.  He  expressed  his  views  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  New  York  "Herald"  in  English,  and 
to  the  St.  Louis  "Tribune"  in  German,  which  com 
manded  wide  attention  on  account  of  their  bold  orig- 
inality and  graphic  vigor.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1850.  As  a  lad  he  had  been  an  ardent  politician 
and  a  firm  disciple  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Missouri's 
famous  statesman.  When  ho  became  the  owner  of 
the  German  "Tribune,"  he  changed  its  politics  from 
a  whig  to  a  democratic  organ,  and  conducted  it  in  a 
career  of  prosperity  both  financial  and  political.,  In 
1853  it  was  purchased  by  a  syndicate,  and  Mr.  Woer- 
ner  retired  from  journalism  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  law.  He  studied  in  the  office  of  C.  C.  Simmons, 
and  in  1855  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became  the 
law  partner  of  his  instructor.  From  this  time  his 
progress  was  rapid,  and  in  both  the  legal  and  polit- 
ical fields  he  won  promotion  and  renown.  In  1853 
he  was  made  clerk  of  the  recorder's  court,  holding 
the  office  two  years.  Then  he  was  clerk  of  the  board 
of  aldermen.  Then  city  attorney  for  two  terms,  and 
president  of  the  city  council  in  1863.  He  was  then 
elected  state  senator  as  a  "war  democrat,"  and  was 
the  only  representative  of  that  branch  of  the  party 
from  St.  Louis.  He  served  as  senator  two  terms, 
and  was  conspicuous  in  .shaping  much  of  the  legisla- 
tiou  that  decided  the  railroad  policy  of  the  state.  In 
1864  he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of 
St.  Louis,  making  the  canvass,  in  the  face  of  certain 
defeat,  for  the  sake  of  pi-eserving  the  organization  of 
his  party.  He  succeeded  iu  largely  reducing  the 
normal  republican  majoi-ity.  During  the  civil  war 
Mr.  Woerner  was  a  war  democrat,  a  member  of  the 
Home  guard,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  Francis  P. 
Blair.  In  the  yiractice  of  his  profession  he  was,  after 
1S65,  associated  with  E.  C.  Kehr,  and  enjoyed  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  In  1870  Mr.  Woer- 
ner was  chosen  .judge  of  the  probate  court  of  St. 
Louis  county,  and  was  again  elected  in  1876  in  the 
face  of  a  general  repuljlican  success,  and  when  op- 
posed by  a  ]3()]5ul!U-  and  able  opponent.  He  was 
kept  in  the  position  at  every  succe.s.sive  election,  un- 
affected by  tlie  varying  fortunes  of  the  political  par- 
ties.    The  record  of  duty  on  tiie  bench  faithfully 


done  for  two  decades,  and  meeting  the  approval  and 
endorsement  of  the  people  at  every  successive  elec- 
tion, tell  better  than  eulogy  the  way  in  which  he  has 
administered  his  trust,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  people.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his 
popularity  is  in  the  fact  that  in  him  are  found  a 
commingling  of  qualities  as  beautiful  as  rare. 
Neither  greatness  of  intellect,  literary  success,  nor 
political  honors,  influence  to  a  hairbreadth  the  no- 
ble modesty  and  spontaneous  kindness  of  his  nature. 
The  bond  of  human  sympathy  is  strong  within  him.  In 
the  literary  field,  no  less  than  in  the  political  and  legal, 
Judge  Woerner  has  attained  eminence.  He  has  been 
a  constant  and  acceptable  contributor  to  the  press. 
Political  essays,  criticisms,  fiction  and  poetry  were 
each  enriched  by  his  pen.  A  novel,  "Die  Sclavin," 
published  in  German,  was  an  instantaneous  and  de- 
cided success.  This  was  afterward  dramatized,  and 
performed  with  great  success  in  all  the  German 
theatres  of  the  West.  It  was  also  translated  and  per- 
formed to  English-speaking  audiences.  His  greatest 
work,  "American  Law  of  Administration,"  pub- 
lished in  1889,  has  become  the  standard  authority 
on  that  subject  in  the  highest  tribunals  in  America. 
A  sketch  of  Judge  Woerner  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  word  about  his  personal  qualities.  Those 
who  know  him  best  love  him  most.  His  countless 
deeds  of  true  charity  were  never  meant  for  the  pub- 
lic eye,  the  mantle  of  his  uniform  kindness  and 
sympathy  being  extended  alike  to  all,  though  to  the 
meanest  and  poorest.  In  1853  he  was  married,  and 
his  domestic  life  has  been  blessed  by  the  association  of 
children  and  grandchildren.each  receiving  their  share 
of  the  time  and  devotion  of  a  father  and  grandfa- 
ther, honored  in  city,  state  and  nation,  and  whose 
public  duties  never  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hearthstone 
of  a  happy  home. 

ABBOTT,  Joseph  Carter,  journalist  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  July  15,  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Andover  academy,  and 
afterward,  under  private  instruction,  pursued  a  col- 
lege cunicalum;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1853;  edited  the  "Daily  American"  from 
1853  to  1857;  was  appointed  adjutant -general  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1855,  and  reorganized  the  state 
militia;  removed  to  Boston  and 
edited  the  ' '  Atlas  and  Bee  "  iu 
1859-61.  He  was  a  radical  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  "Native 
American "  party,  and  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  magazine 
literature  in  reference  to  the 
party  and  its  workings.  He 
was  appointed  on  the  commission 
for  adjusting  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  Hampshire  and  Can- 
ada. At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  7lh  New  Hampshire  volun- 
teer infantry  and  went  prompt- 
ly with  his  regiment  to  the 
front  and  served  to  the  end. 
At  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C. ,  his  brigade 
stormed  several  positions  where 
the  Confederates  had  taken  a  stand,  success  attend- 
ing every  attack.  He  was  advanced  to  a  colonelcy 
July  33,  1863,  and  led  his  regiment  in  active  service 
for  a  year,  when  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
and  given  a  brigade.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
went  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention;  .served  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
for  an  unexpired  terra  ending  in  1871 ;  was  appointed 
port  collector  by  President  Grant,  and  inspector  of 
ports  by  President  Hayes.  He  died  iu  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  Oct.  8,  1883. 
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PICKETT,  George  Edward,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Richmond  Va.,  Jan.  35,  1835,  sou  of  a  planter  of 
Henrico  county.  He  was  given  an  excellent  pre- 
paratory education,  admitted  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point 
in  1843,  being  appointed  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1846.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  infantry  and  on  March  3, 1847,  was  promoted 
to  a  full  second  lieutenant  in  the  3d  infantry  and 
ordered  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Mexico.  His  first 
service  was  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  after  which 
he  engaged  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  that  led 
up  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  transferred  f i-om  the  3d  to  the 
7th  infantry,  July  13,  1847,  and  five  days  thereafter 
was  transferred  to  the  8th  infantry.  He  won  a  brevet 
as  first  lieutenant  Sept.  8,  1847,  for  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious conduct  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and 
as  captain  Sept.  13,  1847,  for  Chapultepec.  On 
March  3, 1855,  he  was  regularly  promoted  to  captain 
and  assigned  to  the  9th  infantry,  he  having  up  to 
this  date  served  on  garrison  duty  in  Texas.  His 
regiment  was  stationed  at  Puget  sound  in  the 
northwest  territory  in  1856,  and  Capt.  Pickett  was 
ordered  with  sixty  men  to  occupy  San  Juan  island 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  northwest  boundary.  He  while  in 
this  command  forbade  the  British  governor  landing 
his  troops,  although  threatened  by  three  vessels  of 
war  used  as  transports.  His  resist- 
ance gave  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
British  admiral  who  at  once  post- 
poned the  issue  of  force.  Gen. 
Harney  in  his  report  commended 
Capt.  Pickett  "  for  the  cool  judg- 
ment, ability  and  gallantry  he  had 
displayed."  The  legislature  of  the 
territory  voted  to  him  a  resolution 
of  thanks.  When  the  civil  war 
became  apparent  Capt.  Pickett  de- 
termined to  join  his  fortunes  with 
the  South,  and  on  March  16,  1861, 
his  native  state  made  him  a  major 
and  assigned  him  to  a  corps  of  artil- 
lery in  advance  of  his  leaving  the 
far  West,  where  he  was  stationed. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  June  35,  1861,  and  set 
out  for  Virginia.  He  found  much 
difficulty  in  reaching  his  new  post, 
and  on  arriving  was  made  a  colonel  of  state  troops 
and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Rappahannock  river. 
On  Jan.  14,  1863,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  provisional  army  of  the  Confederate  states,  and 
.  his  brigade,  made  up  of  the  8th,  18th,  19lh,  38th  and 
56th  Virginia  infantry  regiments,  was  made  a  part  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  at  first  known  as  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  His  brigade  was  in  Long- 
street's  division  of  Johnston's  army.  In  the  battles  be- 
fore Richmond,  when  Gen.  McClellan  fought  the 
seven  days'  battle,  Pickett's  brigade  in  the  series  of 
■  retreats  made  by  the  Confederates  was  always  in  the 
rear  and  fought  with  so  much  temerity  as  to  gain  the 
sobriquet  of  the  "  game-cock  brigade."  At  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Chickahominy  June  37,  1863,  Gen.  Pickett 
was  severely  wounded,  and  his  brigade  was  after- 
wards commanded  by  Col.  Ella  Huuton,  who  led  it 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  through  the 
Maryland  campaign  it  was  led  by  Gen.  R.  B.  Gar- 
nett.  On  Oct.  10,  1863,  Pickett  was  made  a  major 
general  and  commanded  a  division  in  Longstreet's 
corps,  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  made  up  of  the 
brigades  of  Garnett  and  Kenijjer.  These  were  en- 
tirely Virginia  troops.  Gen.  Pickett  led  this  division 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  occupying  the  center 
of  Lee's  line.  At  Gettysburg.  Pickett's  division  com- 
prised the  brigades  of'Gai-nett,  Armistead,  Kemper, 
Toombs  and  Coose,  Virginia  and  Georgia  troops, 
v.— 4. 


Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg  has  made  his  name 
famous  among  the  heroes  of  history.  Gen.  Pickett 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  North 
Carolina,  Sept.  33, 1863,  and  on  May  18, 1864,  he  suc- 
cessfully defended  Petersburg  against  the  assault 
planned  by  Gen.  Butler,  and  captured  the  Federal 
works,  turning  their  guns  on  the  retiring  assailants. 
In  the  final  operations  resulting  in  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee,  Pickett's  division,  composed  of  Barton's, 
Hunton's,  Coose 's  and  Terry's  brigades,  was  the  first 
in  Anderson's  corps,  Lee's  army,  and  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  final  struggle,  and  at  Five  Forks 
was  the  last  to  retire  before  the  victorious  Federal 
forces,  and  not  then  until  it  had 
become  thoroughly  disorganized. 
Gen.  Pickett  after  the  war  en- 
gaged in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness in  Richmond  and  died  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  July  30,  1875. 
SICE,  Samuel  Allen,  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  37,  1838.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Ohio  university,  then  at 
Union  college,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1849.  He  then  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1853;  removed  to  Oskaloo- 
sa,  la.,  where  he  was  elected 
county  attorney  in  1853,and  attor- 
ney-general for  the  state  in  1856, 


and  re-elected,  serving  until  1863.        /^ 


On  Aug.  10,1863,  hewascommiS' 
sionedcolonelof  the  33d  Iowa  vol- 
unteers; promoted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for 
bravery  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  at  Helena,  Ark. , 
the  battle  lasting  nine  and  a  half  hours,  with  a  loss 
of  1,300  killed  and  wounded,  but  with  victory  and 
1,800  prisoners  for  the  Union  side.  He  continued 
serving  with  honor  during  the  campaigns  of  1863-64 
in  the  Southwest  On  Apr.  30,  1864,  in  the  attack 
made  at  Jenkins's  ferry,  in  middle  Arkansas,  on  Gen. 
Banks's  expedition,  he  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  immediately  removed  to  his  home,  Oskaloosa, 
where  he  died  July  6,  1864. 

KICE,  Elliott  Warren,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1835;  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Ohio  university  and  the  Union  law  school; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  re- 
moved to  Oskaloosa,  la.,  where  his 
brother,  Samuel  Allen  Rice,  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
enlisted  in  the  7th  Iowa  volunteer 
infantry,  and  had  his  baptism  of 
fire  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Mo., 
Nov.  7,  1861,  where  his  regiment 
lost  more  heavily  than  any  other. 
His  genius  for  a  military  profession 
was  such  that  he  rapidly  rose  from 
the  ranks  until  he  received  his  com- 
mission of  brigadier-general,  June 
30, 1864.  He  took  part  in  all  the  im- 
portant battles  of  the  Southwest. 
While  colonel  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  8d 
division  of  thel6th  corpsof  the  army 
of  the  Tennessee ;  was  commissioned 
major-general  March  13,  1865,  and  mustered  out 
Aug,  34th,  returning  to  civil  pursuits  at  his  home 
in  Iowa.     He  died  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  June  33,  1887. 

GROVEK,  Cuvier,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bethel, 
Me.,  July  34,  1839.  He  went  to  West  Point,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1850;  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
artillery,  and  served  on  the  frontier  till  1853;  and 
from  Apr.  14,  1853,  till  July  17,  1854,  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad  exploration,  after  which  he 
served  at  various  western  stations.  He  was  promoted 
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first  lieutenant  March  3,  1855;  captain  Sept.  17, 
1858;  brigadier-genei'al  of  volunteers  Apr.  14,  1863, 
and  transferred  to  the  armj-  of  the  Potomac;  hre- 
vetted  lieutenant-colonel  May  5th  following,  for  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  "WilLamsburg,  Va.,  and  colonel 
May  31st  for  gallantry  at  Fair  Oaks.  At  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run  his  brigade  ad- 
vanced boldly  in  face  of  a  destruc- 
tive artillery  and  infantry  lire,  and 
distinguished  itself  by  a  bayonet 
charge  that  drove  away  the  Con- 
federate forces  holding  the  railroad 
embankment.  He  forced  a  passage 
between  two  Confederate  brigades; 
but,  reserves  coming  to  their  aid,  he 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  his  first 
position,  after  a  bitter  and  pro- 
longed hand-to-hand  fight,  in 
;  whicli  the  losses  were  very  se- 
vere on  botli  sides.  Gen.  Grover 
was  tlien  tninsfei'red  to  the  de- 
paitment  of  the  Gulf,  whei'e  he 
took  command  of  a  division  of 
the  19th  corps,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  of  the  forces 
besieging  Port  Hudson,  La.,  in 
Ma}',  1863.  He  was  promoted  major  Aug.  81,  1863, 
and,  returning  to  tlie  east,  commanded  a  division  in 
the  Shenandoali  campaign  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber, 1864.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1864,  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  and  was  the 
same  day  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  for 
gallantr}'  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill.  Be  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  army,  March  13, 
1865,  and  on  the  same  date  major-general,  TJ.  S. 
army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  mustered  out 
of  the  volunteer  service  and  returned  to  frontier  duty; 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  38th  infantry  July 
38, 1866;  transferred  to  Jefferson  barracks,  Mo.,  Nov. 
7th;  assigned  to  the  3d  cavalry  in  1870,  and  pro- 
moted colonel  of  the  1st  cavalry,  holding  that  rank 
until  his  death  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  6,  1885. 
Du  PONT,  Samuel  Francis,  naval  officer, 
was  born  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J. ,  Sept.  27,  1803,  son 
of  Victor  Marie  Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  He  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  from  the  state 
of  Delaware  on  Deo.  19,  1815,  his  first  service  being 
on  the  Franklin  in  the  European  squadron,  from 
which  ship  he  was  transfeiTed  to  the  Erie  on  the 
same  station.  In  1821  he  returned  to  the  Mediter 
ranean,  serving  for  a  year  on  the  Con- 
stitution until  ordered  home  for  ex- 
amination, after  which  he  was  attached 
to  the  Congress  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Pie  was 
again  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1824  in 
the  North  Carolina,  of  which  vessel 
he  became  sailing  master,  four  months 
of  this  cruise  being  spent  on  the  Por- 
poise, to  which  he  was  ordered  soon 
after  his  promotion  as  lieutenant, 
Apr.  28,  1826.  Attached  to  the  On- 
tai'io  in  1829,  he  ^made  another  three 
years'  cimse  in  European  waters, 
and  from  1835  to  1838  was  executive 
officer  of  the  Warren  and  of  the 
Con.stellation,  and  commanded  the 
Grampus  and  the  Warren  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  September  of  the  latter  year  he  joined  the  Ohio, 
flag-ship  of  Com.  Hull  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, his  cruise  ending  in  1841.  Promoted  command- 
er in  1842,  he  sailed  for  China  in  the  Perry,  but  a 
severe  illness  forced  him  to  give  up  his  command 
and  return  home.  In  1845  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Pacific  as  commander  of  the  Congress,  the  flag-ship 
of  Com.  Stockton.  The  Mexican  war  had  begun 
when  the  ship  arrived  in  California,  and  Du  Pont 


was  at  once  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Cyane 
July  23,  1846.  With  this  vessel  he  captured  San 
Diego,  took  possession  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of 
Lower  California,  spiked  the  guns  of  San  Bias,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Guaymas,  burning  two  gun- 
boats and  cutting  out  a  Mexican  brig  under  a  heavy 
fire.  These  operations  cleared  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia of  hostile  vessels,  some  thirty  of  which  were 
taken  or  destroyed.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Mazatlan  under  Com.  Shubrick,  Nov.  11,  1847, 
leading  the  line  of  boats  which  entered  the  main 
harbor.  On  Feb.  15,  1848,  Du  Pont  landed  at  San 
Jose  with  a  naval  force  and  engaged  a  large  body 
of  Jlexicaus,  marching  three  miles  inland  and  suc- 
cessfully relieving  Lieut.  Heywood's  detachment, 
closely  besieged  in  the  IVtission  house  and  about  to 
surrender.  Later  he  led  or  sent  out  various  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior  which  co-operated  with  Col. 
Burton  and  Lieut,  (afterward  Gen.)  Halleck  who 
were  moving  southward,  clearing  the  country  of 
hostile  troops  and  taking  many  prisoners.  Ordered 
home  in  1848,  he  became  captain  in  1855,  and  two 
years  later  went  on  si^ecial  service  to  China  in  com- 
mand of  the  Minnesota,  witnessing  while  there  the 
naval  operations  of  the  French  and  English  forces, 
notably  their  capture  of  the  Chinese  forts  on  the 
Peiho.  After  visiting  Japan,  India  and  Arabia,  he 
returned  with  his  ship  to  Boston  in  May,  1859. 
Placed  in  command  of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard 
on  Deo.  31,  1860,  he  took,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  when  com- 
munications were  cut  off  with  Washington,  sending 
a  naval  force  to  the  Chesapeake  to  protect  the  land- 
ing of  troops  at  Annapolis.  In  June,  1861,  he  was 
made  president  of  a  board  which  convened  at  Wash- 
ington to  elaborate  a  general  plan  of  naval  opera- 
tions against  the  Confederate  states.  Appointed 
flag-officer  in  September,  he  led  the  expedition 
which  sailed  from  Norfolk  in  the  following  month, 
no  American  officer  having  ever  before  commanded 
so  large  a  fleet.  On  Nov.  7th  he  successfully  attacked 
the  strong  fortifications  defending  Port  Royal  har- 
bor. Ably  planned  and  skillfully  executed,  this 
engagement  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  our  navy.  His  imarmored 
vessels,  divided  into  main  and  flanking  divisions, 
steamed  into  the  harbor  in  two  parallel  columns. 
The  flanking  division,  after  engaging  the  smaller 
fort  and  driving  back  the  enemy's  shipping,  took 
position  to  enfilade  the  principal  work,  before  which 
the  main  column,  led  by  the  flag-ship  Wabash, 
passed  and  repassed  in  elliptical  course,  its  tremen- 
dous flre  inflicting  heavy  damage.  Although  the 
casualties  during  the  engagement  were  inconsider- 
able, its  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
small  number  of  killed  and  wounded — indicative,  in 
this  case,  of  the  professional  ability  and  tactical  skill 
with  which  the  victory  was  won.  The  battle  of 
Port  Royal,  occurring  a  little  less  than  seven  months 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  was  of  surpassing 
value  in  its  moral  and  political  effect,  iDoth  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  gave  us  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  afforded  an  admirable 
base  for  future  operations  by  the  establishment  of 
coaling  stations,  shops  and  supply  depots.  Du  Pont 
actively  followed  up  his  victory:  Tybee  was  seized, 
giving  a  foothold  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski 
by  the  army;  a  combined  naval  and  military  force 
destroyed  the  batteries  at  Port  Royal  ferry;  the 
sounds  and  inland  waters  of  Georgia  and  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  were  occupied;  St.  Mary's,  Per- 
nandina,  Jacksonville  and  other  places  captured, 
and  Fort  Clinch  and  the  fort  at  St.  Augustine 
retaken;  fourteen  blockading  stations  were  estab- 
lished, all  thoroughly  efllective  save  that  off  Charles- 
ton, where  the  vessels  at  command  were  insufficient 
to   cover  the  circuit  of  twenty-three  miles   from 
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Bull's  bay  to  Stone.  In  recognition  of  his  services, 
Du  Pont  received  the  thanks  of  congress  and  was 
appointed  rear-admiral  to  rank  from  July  16,  1862. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  several  armored  ves- 
sels were  added  to  his  command — mostly  of  the 
monitor  type — one  of  which  destroyed  the  Confed- 
erate steamer  Nashville  when  aground  near  Fort 
McAllister.  Desiring  to  measure  the  ironclads 
against  forts  commanding  obstructed  channels, 
Adm.  Du  Pont  sent  three  monitors,  supported  by 
isix_  other  ships,  to  engage  Fort  McAllistei-,  upon 
■which  they  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  their  guns  and  the 
slowness  of  their  fire.  This  satisfied  the  admiral  that 
their  offensive  power  had  been  overrated,  and  he 
reported  to  the  Navy  department  that  whatever 
degree  of  impenetrability  monitors  might  have, 
there  was  no  corresponding  quality  of  destructive- 
ness  as  against  forts.  On  Apr.  7,  1863,  Du  Pont, 
taking  command  of  his  nine  armored  vessels,  made 
a  resolute  attempt  to  take  Charleston.  Unable  to 
manceuvre  in  the  tortuous  channel  leading  to  the 
harbor,  wliich  was  filled  with  obstructions  and 
torpedoes,  the  ironclads  were  exposed  to  a  terrible 
■cross-fire  from  a  hundred  guns  of  the  heaviest 
•calibres.  His  flag-ship,  the  Ironsides,  which  was 
leading,  steered  so  badly  under  the  influence  of  the 
current  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  drop  anchors 
to  bring  her  head  to  the  proper  direction,  and  when 
within  1,500  yards  or  less  of  Fort  Sumter  she  lay  for 
&  considerable  time  directly  over  a  huge  torpedo, 
which,  fortunately  for  those  on  board,  the  electrician 
at  Battery  Wagner  was  unable  to  explode.  Dark- 
ness approaching,  the  ships  were  withdrawn  with 
the  intention  of  continuing  the  engagement  on  the 
following  day,  but  when  morning  came,  one  of  the 
ironclads  having  foundered  from  injuries  received 
during  the  engagement  (in  which  she  was  struck 
ninety  times),  and  five  others  being  wholly  or  par- 
tially disabled  (many  of  them  having  received  over 
:fifty  shots),  Adm.  Du  Pont  wisely  determined  not 
to  invite  a  great  disaster  by  a  renewal  of  the  attack. 
The  action  was  fought  in  pursuance  to  express  in- 
structions from  the  Navy  department,  its  probable 
results  not  having  been  unforeseen  by  the  admiral, 
-who  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  co-operation 
■of  troops  was  necessary  to  success.  Time  has  fully 
confirmed  the  absolute  correctness  of  Du  Pout's 
judgment;  his  able  successor,  with  a  larger  force  of 
armored  ships,  was  no  more  fortunate,  and  Charles- 
ton only  fell  upon  the  approach  of  Sherman's  army. 
In  June  the  iron-clad  ram  Atlanta  came  out  of 
Savannah,  and  Du  Pont  sent  two  monitors  to  inter- 
■cept  her,  one  of  which,  under  Com.  Rogers,  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  her  after  a  brief  engagement. 
This  was  the  last  important  incident  of  Adm.  Du 
Pout's  command,  from  which  he  was  relieved  July 
5,  1863.  During  the  intervals  of  more  than  twenty- 
flve  years  of  service  at  sea  he  was  almost  constantly 
•employed  on  duties  of  importance  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  improvement  and  development  of 
the  navy.  A  member  of  the  board  which  drew  up 
the  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Naval  academy, 
he  was  one  of  the  officers  who  afterward  revised  and 
extended  the  system  then  adopted.  He  served  on 
the  lighthouse  board,  took  part  in  two  revisions  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  navy,  and  was  a 
very  prominent  member  of  the  Naval  retiring  board 
of  1855.  He  was  also  the  author  of  various  papers 
on  professional  subjects:  among  others,  one  on 
corporal  punishment  in  the  navy,  and  one  on  the 
use  of  floating  batteries  for  coast  defense,  which  has 
been  since  republished  and  is  largely  quoted  from  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  in  his  work  on  naval  gunnery. 
In  1833  Adm.  Du  Pont  married  his  cousin,  Sophie 
Madeleine  Du  Pont,  who  survived  him.  He  died 
.at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  33,  1865.    In  1883  con- 


gress enacted  that  the  circle  at  the  intersection  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  avenues  in  the  city 
of  Washington  should  be  called  "  Du  Pont  Circle," 
and  by  subsequent  legislation  provided  for  the 
erection  there  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Rear- Adm.  Du 
Pont.  This  lasting  monument  to  his  fame  and 
memory  was  completed  in  1884. 

BICE,  James  Clay,  soldier,  was  born  in  Worth- 
ington,  Mass.,  Deo.  27,  1829.  He  attended  school, 
but  was  mainly  self-educated  until  he  entered  Yale, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1854.  He  engaged  in  teaching  for 
a  while  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  became 
literary  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and 
then  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
A  year  later  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1856  and  began  to  prac- 
tice. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  was 
chosen  adjutant  and  captain,  and 
on  the  organization  of  the  44th 
New  York  regiment  was  appointed 
its  lieutenant-colonel.  Shortly  af- 
terward he  became  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  and  led  it  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Yorktown,  Hanover  Court 
House,  Gaines's  Mills,  Malvern  Hill, 
Manassas,  Fredeiicksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,    and    performed    disting-  ~*>^~^ 

uished  service  at  Gettysburg  while 
commanding  a  brigade  during  the  second  day's  fight, 
by  holding  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  against  re- 
peated attacks,  and  defending  Round  Top  from  a 
flank  movement.  For  this  he  received  a  brigadier- 
general's  commission  in  the  volunteers  Aug.  17, 1863. 
He  took  part  in  the  advance  on  Mine  Run  and  in  the 
operations  in  the  Wilderness,  and  met  his  death  in  the 
battle  near  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Va.,  May  11, 
1864. 

CARKOIili,  Samuel  Sprigg,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  21,  1833.  His  father, 
William  Thomas  Carroll,  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court,  1827-63,  was  a  grandnephew  of  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton.  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1856  and  assigned  to  the  10th 
infantry,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  Nov.  5,  1861. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  8th  Ohio  volun- 
teers Dec.  15,  1861,  and  took 
part  in  the  operations  in  western 
Virginia  from  Dec.  7,  1861,  until 
May  33,  1863.  Subsequently  he 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
Shields,  and  participated  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Confederate  forces 
up  the  Shenandoah  in  May  and 
June,  1868,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain  on  Aug.  9th. 
On  Aug.  14th  he  received  a  wound 
in  a  skirmish  on  the  Rapidan. 
He  served  in  the  Maryland  and 
Rappahannock  campaigns  until 
June,  1863,  and  was  brevetted 
major  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Chancellorsville.  At  Gettysburg 
iu  the  following  month  he 
won  the  brevet  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  in  the  engagements  near  Spottsylvania,  be- 
ing twice  wounded  and  disabled  for  further  service 
in  the  field.  After  receiving  the  brevet  of  colonel,  he 
was  promoted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May 
13,  1864,  and  on  March  13,  1865,  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  for  gallantry  during  the 
war.  On  Jan.  23,  1867,  he  became  lieutenant-colonel, 
U.  8.  A.     He  was  acting  inspector-general  of  the  di- 
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vision  of  the  Atlantic  in  1868,  and  on  June  9,  1869, 
was  retired  as  major-general  for  disability  from 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

OWEN,  Joshua  Thomas,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Caermarthen,  Wales,  March  29  1821.  With  bis 
parents  he  removed  to  America  in  1830  and  settled 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  fitted 
for  college  and  was  graduated 
from  Jefferson  college  in  1845. 
After  graduating,  he  took  up 
the  profession  of  teacher,  and 
with  his  brother  Robert  estab- 
lished the  Chestnut  Hill  acad- 
emy for  boys,  near  Philadel- 
phia. He,  at  the  same  time, 
studied  law  .'md  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania, 
practicing  his  profession  as 
lawyer  in  connection  with 
his  duties  as  teacher.  In 
1857-59  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature.  In  1861  he 
enlisted  in  the  1st  (Philadel- 
phia) city  troop  as  a  private. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  col- 
onel of  the  24th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  and  after  thi'ee 
months'  service  returned  with  his  regiment;  organ- 
ized, recruited  and  commanded  the  69th  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  with  which  he  participated  in  every 
battle  that  was  fought  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
from  Fair  Oaks  to  Cold  Harbor.  For  "gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Glendale  "  Nov. 
29,  1862,  Col.  Owen  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  appointment,  March  4,  1863,  he  was 
reappointed  on  March  30th  for  one  year,  and  at  its  ex- 
piration was  mustered  out  of  the  service  and  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
recorder  of  deeds  of  Philadelphia,  serving  until  1871, 
when  he  temporarily  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  founded  the  ' '  Daily  Register, "  a  law  jour- 
nal, which  was,  in  1873,  made  the  official  organ  of 
the  New  York  city  courts.  Gen.  Owen  continued 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Daily  Register"  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1887. 

FEGBAM,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  Jan.  24,  1832.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1854,  entered  the  1st 
dragoons,  became  first  lieuten- 
ant Feb.  28,  1857,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  frontier  duty  for  some 
years.  The  civil  war  being  de- 
clared, he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  U.  S.  army  May  10, 
1861,  and  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Confederate  army.  On  Nov. 
7, 1862,  he  received  a  brigadier- 
general's  commission  in  the 
provisional  army,  and  was  as- 
— _  signed  to  the  command  of  five 
lf>^.  infantry  regiments  in  the  army 
of  northern  Virginia.  Subse- 
quently he  reached  the  rank 
of  major-general,  and  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  Gen.  Jubal 
A.  Early's  former  division.  He 
participated  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  army  of  northern  Virginia,  and  was 
killed  in  the  engagement  at  Hatcher's  Run,  Va., 
Feb.  6,  1865. 

SMITH,  Melancton,  naval  officer,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city,  May  24,  1810,  son  of  Melancton 
Smith,  soldier,  who  sei-ved  as  major  and  colonel  in 


the  war  of  1813,  and  grandson  of  Melancton  Smith, 
member  of  the  first  provincial  congress,  1775.  (See 
Vol.  III.,  376.)  He  was  appointed  from  New  York 
midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  March  1,  1826,  and 
on  July  22, 1826,  was  attached  to  the  frigate  Brandy- 
wine  and  afterward  to  the  sloop  Vincennes,  his  ser- 
vice at  sea  expiring  June  15,  1830,  when  he  attended 
the  Naval  school  at  New  York  for  one  year  and  then 
was  attached  to  the  frigate  Potomac  two  months, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard, 
where  he  was  stationed  up  to  Jan.  19,  1832.  On 
June  1st  of  that  year,  he  received  promotion  to 
passed  midshipman,  and  on  Aug.  8,  1833,  was  on 
board  the  sloop  St.  Louis  of  the  West  India  squadron. 
He  was  on  Dec.  14th  transferred  to  the  Pensacola 
navy  yard,  and  on  July  31st  to  the  brig  Porpoise 
and  sloop  Vandalia  of  thf  West  India  squadron,  the 
cruise  terminating  Aug.  15,  1834.  From  July  tO' 
November,  1835,  he  was  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  navy  yard  and  the  next  year  received  pro- 
motion to  master.  The  next  two  years  (1837-38)  he 
accompanied  the  West  India  squadron  on  the  sloops 
Natchez  and  Vandalia.  His  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant was  dated  March  8,  1837.  In  the  Florida  war 
(1889-40)  he  served  on  the  steamer  Poinsett,  and  for 
a  time  in  command  of  a  fort  and  a  twenty-oared 
barge.  It  is  notable  that  this  was  the  first  steamer 
on  which  he  had  served,  his  previous  experience 
having  been  on  board  sailing  ves- 
sels. His  service  from  this  time 
to  1848  was  at  various  navy  yards 
and  on  board  the  vessels  of  home 
and  foreign  squadrons.  He  then 
took  a  full  cruise  on  the  frigate 
Constitution  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  returning  in  January, 
1851.  He  was  made  commander 
Sept.  14,  1855.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  Com.  Smith, with 
his  vessel,  the  Massachusetts,  en- 
gaged the  Confederate  fort  and 
steamers  off  Ship  Island,  July  9, 
1861,  which  was  the  initiatory 
step  toward  effectively  blockading 
the  southern  ports.  He  remained 
in  these  waters  and  on  Dec.  31, 
1861,  he  forced  the  surrender  of 
the  fort  at  Biloxi,  Miss. ,  which  com- 
manded the  water  communication 
between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  With  this  end 
accomplished  he  returned  with  the  Mississippi  to 
Hampton  Roads  and  on  Feb.  25,  1862,  after  taking 
on  board  Gen.  Butler,  his  wife  and  staff,  sailed  to  join 
Adm.  Farragut  and  his  fleet  which  had  departed 
on  Feb.  3d  for  New  Orleans.  After  a  series  of  mis- 
haps, including  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  delay  for  repairs  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  tlie 
Mississippi  reached  Ship  Island  on  March  35,  1863. 
Farragut  had  reached  Ship  Island  on  Feb.  30th,  and 
the  fleet  at  once  undertook  the  passage  of  the  bar, 
which  was  not  accomplished  until  April  8th,  and 
the  combined  naval  and  land  forces  were  not  ready 
to  move  until  the  17th,  when  they  set  out  to  besiege 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture  New 
Orleans.  The  commanding  general  and  staff,  with 
two  regiments  of  Massachusetts  troops,  were  on 
board  the  Mississippi.  The  fleet  on  the  18th  opened 
fire  upon  the  forts.  On  the  23d  the  entire  fleet  safely 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  both  forts,  and  after  they  had 
passed,  the  only  available  Confederate  vessel  to  fol- 
low them  was  the  ironclad  Manassas,  which  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Mississippi  and  destroyed.  On  May  1st 
Com.  Smith  with  Gen.  Butler,  his  wife  and  staff, 
steamed  up  to  the  wharf  at  New  Orleans  and  for- 
mally took  possession  of  the  city.  He  afterward 
took'  part  in  the  attack  on  Vicksburg,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  run  the  batteries  the  Mississippi  grounded. 
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and  to  prevent  her  falling  in  the  hands  of  the  Confed- 
erates Com.  Smith  set  his  ship  on  fire  and  destroyed 
her.  His  course  was  approved  by  the  department. 
July  16,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  captain  and  al- 
though under  orders  to  return  north  was  placed  in 
temporary  command  of  the  Monongahela  on  the  pas- 
sage from  New  Orleans  to  Port  Hudson,  where  the 
vessel  was  the  flag-ship  of  Adm.  Farragut.  In  1 864 
he  commanded  the  monitor  Onondaga,  operating  on 
the  James  river  and  in  Albemarle  sound.  On  the 
steam  frigate  Wabash  he  participated  in  both  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher.  His  promotion  to  commander  was 
effected,  July  25, 1866,  and  he  served  in  the  equipment 
and  recruiting  department  of  the  navy  until  1870, 
when  he  was  commissioned  rear-admiral  July  1, 1870. 
He  had  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  navy  yard, 
1870-72,  and  was  relieved  M»y  24, 1871,  when  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Naval  asylum  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  retired  in  1872  and  died  at  Green  Bay, 
Mich.,  July  19,  1893. 

SHIK£,  James  W. ,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  his- 
tory;. He  was  appointed  midshipman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania March  26,  1849,  and  saw  his  first  service  on  the 
sloop  John  Adams,  which  was  one  of  the  squadron 
that  policed  the  coast  of  Africa  1849-51.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  steam  frigate  Mississippi  and 
made  one  of  the  East  India  squadron  1851-54.  On 
his  return  in  1854,  he  received  promotion  to  passed 
midshipman,  and  in  1855  to  master  and  in  1856  to 
lieutenant,  and  was  attached  to  the 
home  squadron  as  master  of  the  sloop 
Saratoga  in  1856,  remaining  until 
1858  when  he  commanded  the  Ply- 
mouth of  the  Atlantic  coast  squadron. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  steamer 
Michigan  on  the  lakes  in  1859  and 
to  the  sloop  Saranac  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  1859-60.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  between  the 
states  h  e  i  oined  th  e  Mississippi  squad- 
ron under  Farragut,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Fort  Henry,  Feb.  6,  1862,  com- 
manded the  steam  gunljoat  Lexing- 
ton. He  was  also  at  the  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  March  1,  1862. 
He  besieged  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries at  Eastport,  Miss.,  March  11th,  and  at  Chick- 
asaw, Ala.,  March  23,  1862.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Apr.  6th  and  7th  and  from  that  time  up  to  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg  June  4, 1863,  was  continuously 
engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  navy  in  its  co-opera- 
tion with  the  army.  On  July  16, 1862,  he  received  the 
commission  of  lieutenant-commander  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  ironclad  Tuscumbria  during  1863-64, 
at  the  same  time  commanding  a  division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi squadron.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  1867,  he  having  in  the 
interval  been  promoted  to  commander  July  25, 
1866.  He  was  assigned  to  the  steam  frigate  Frank- 
lin and  was  in  the  European  squadron  during  1867- 
68,  and  on  special  duty  at  the  navy  department, 
Washington,  fi-om  1869  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
which  occurred  Feb.  10,  1878. 

KELTON,  John  Cuningliam,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  June  24,  1828,  of 
Irish  ancestors  who  settled  in  Chester  county.  Pa., 
1735.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United  States 
military  academy  in  1851,  and  immediately  joined 
the  6th  infantry.  Frontier  and  garrison  service 
followed  for  a  half-dozen  years,  and  then,  on  his 
promotion  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  came  a  term  of 
four  years  as  instructor  of  infantry  tactics  at  West 
Point,  in  which  duty  the  opening  of  the  civil  war 
found  him.  He  obtained  an  appointment  at  once  in 
the  adjutant-general's  department,  and  has  remained 
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there  ever  since,  reaching  its  highest  honors,  after  a 
staff  service  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  the  autumn 
of  1861,  while  on  staff  duty  at  St.  Louis,  he  had  the 
colonelcy  of  the  9th  Missouri  infantry,  and  held  it 
for  several  months,  then  joined  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Halleck,  and  took  pait  in  the  advance  on  Corinth 
and  the  siege  of  that  place. 
With  Halleck  he  went  back  to 
Washington  soon  after  as  assist- 
ant adjutant-general.  When  the 
brevets  were  given  out  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  received 
those  of  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel,  for  "  most  valuable  and 
arduous  services,  both  in  the 
field  and  at  headquarters,"  and 
that  of  brigadier -general  for 
like  services.  Gen.  Kelton  con- 
tinued on  duty  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  adjutant-general's 
oifice  until  1870,  and  then  went 
to  San  Francisco  as  adjutant- 

fjneral  of  the  division  of  the 
acifl  c.  While  there  he  became 
known  as  an  inventor  of  many 
military  appliances.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  civil  war  he  had  published  a  "Manual  of 
the  Bayonet,"  and  in  1882  he  printed  "Fencing  with 
Foils"  and  "Pigeons  as  Couriers,"  followed,  two 
years  later,  by  "Information  for  Riflemen,"  and 
"  Select  Songs  for  Special  Occasions,"  besides  edit- 
ing Grace's  "System  of  Horse  Training."  He  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  army  by  President 
Harrison  in  1889. 

POE,  Orlando  Metcalfe,  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Navarre,  Stark  county,  O.,  March  7,  1832.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1856,  and  assigned 
to  the  topographical  engineers.  He  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant  in  1860,  and  performed  lake  survey 
duty  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
engaged  in  the  organization  of  Ohio  volunteers.  He 
served  as  chief  topographical  engineer  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  from  May  13th  until  June  15, 1861, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Rich  mountain  under 
Gen.  McClellan.  In  September,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  2d  Michigan  volunteers,  and 
led  them  in  the  defense  of  Washington,  and  through 
the  peninsular  campaign.  He  became  brigadier- 
general  of  vohmteers  Nov.  29,  1862  ;  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ;  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  9th  army  corps,  from  February  to  March, 
1863  ;  was  promoted  captain  of  U. 
S.  engineers,  and,  subsequently, 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  the 
23d  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio. 
He  held  the  same  position  in  Sher- 
man's army  in  the  invasion  of 
Georgia  and  the  march  to  the  sea 
until  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston.  He  received 
the  brevet  of  major  July  6,  1864, 
for  gallant  service  at  the  siege 
of  Knoxville;  that  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel Sept.  1,  1864,  after 
the  capture  of  Atlanta ;  and 
that  of  colonel  Dec.  21,  1864,  . 
after  Savannah.  In  March,  1865, 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  "gallant  and  meritori- 
ous service  in  the  campaign  ter- 
minating in  the  surrender  of 
the  insurgent  army  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston."  He  served  as  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  lighthouse  board  from  1865-70  ;  was 
afterward  commissioned  major  ;  constructed  a  light- 
house on  Lake  Huron  in  1870-73  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  lighthouse  board  in  1874 ;  acted  as  aide-decamp 
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to  Gen.  "W.  T.  Sherman  in  1874-84,  and  at  the  same 
time  superintended  the  iron  and  harbor  works  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Superior.  In  1882  he  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers. 

LOVELAND,  Frank  Clarence,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Wellington,  0.,  Aug.  26,  1839,  son  of  Abuer 
Loveland,  the  ninth  generation  in  line  of  descent 
from  Robert  Loveland,  who  emigrated  from  Nor- 
wich, Norfolk  county,  England,  to  America,  in  1635. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  in 
Oberlin  col  lege,  which,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  he  left  in 
1861  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  6th  Ohio  volunteer  cavalry. 
This  regiment's  service  in  the  field 
was  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  Va., 
under  Gens.  Fremont  and  Franz 
Sigel ;  then  in  the  army  of  Virginia 
in  front  of  "Washington,  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  under  Gen.  Pope; 
then  in  the  autumn  of  1862  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
Gen.  Geo.  B.  iMcClellan.  It  served 
with  Burnside  in  the  winter  of 
1862,  and  in  1863  in  and  about  Fal- 
mouth and  Frederick.sburg,  Va., 
and  in  the  spring  of  1863  was  under 
Hooker .  From  this  date,  when  the 
cavalry  corps  was  organized,  it  was 
with  Stoneman,  Pleasontoii,  Sheridan  and  Grant, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated  with  his 
regiment  in  about  fifty  skirmishes  and  battles,  being 
invariably  present  for  duty  until  severely  wounded 
by  a  shell  at  Cold  Harbor,  in  1864,  barely  escaping 
the  loss  of  a  leg.  The  records  of  the  war  depart- 
ment show  that  at  the  front,  for  brave  and  efficient 
services,  lie  was  successively  promoted  to  sergeant, 
sergeant-major,  second  and  first  lieutenant.  At 
Aldie,  Va.,  June  17,  1863,  Lieut.  Loveland,  while 
leading  his  company  in  the  charge,  had  his  horse, 
shot,  and  was  much  injured  by  being  thrown  to  the 
ground.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
battle  at  Sulem  Church,  Va.,  May  28,  1864,  he  was 
commissioned  captain.  In  the  early  spring  of  1865 
he  commanded  his  regiment;  on  Apr.  8,  1865,  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  and  on  July  30, 
1865,  was  commissioned  colonel  for  long  and  meri- 
torious service  during  the  war.  On  Apr.  10,  1865, 
the  day  following  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Robert  B. 
Lee,  the  6th  Ohio  veteran  cavalry  was  the  escort  of 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  from  Appomattox  to  Burkeville 
Station,  Va.,  where  he  took  a  railroad  train  for 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  the  surrender  this  regi- 
ment was  retained  in  the  U.  S.  service,  its  headquar- 
ters being  at  Petersburg,  Va.  In  June  and  July, 
1865,  Col.  Loveland  was  president  of  a  general  court- 
martial  which  held  daily  .sessions  in  Petersburg. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  U.  S.  service  with 
his  regiment  Aug.  9,  1865,  when  he  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Ohio.  In  May,  1866,  he  took  up 
a  permanent  residence  in  New  York  city,  where  he 
succe.ssfuily  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In 
1880  he  became  interested  in  the  canvass  for  the 
presidency  of  his  old  comrade  and  friend.  Gen.  Gar- 
field, from  which  date  nuich  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  political  affairs.  During  President  Arthur's  ad- 
ministration. Col.  Loveland  was  appointed  special 
agent  in  connection  with  the  interior  department, 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  New  York  city  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  matters  pertaining  to  the  pension  bureau. 
He  remained  in  tliis  po.sition  until  1887,  when  he 
was  removed  for  political  reasons.  In  May,  1889, 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  to  succeed 
Maj.-Gen.  Franz  Sigel,  as  U.  S.  pension  disbursing 
agent  at  New  York  city.     On  assuming  this  office 


Col.  Loveland,  with  soldier-like  energy  and  the  exec- 
utive ability  of  a  practical  business  man,  reorganized 
a  chaotic  department,  and  conducted  its  vast  and 
rapidly  increasing  business  with  but  little  friction, 
winning  commendation  of  all,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations.  Nearly  $10,000,000  annually  were  dis- 
bursed at  this  agency  to  about  60,000  pensioners, 
involving  much  necessary  detail,  labor  and  responsi- 
bility. The  office,  under  previous  management, 
had  never  paid  2,000  pensioners  in  any  one  day,  but 
Col.  Loveland,  by  his  improved  method,  made  a 
record  avei'age  of  paying  over  8,500  pensioners  per 
day  for  six  successive  days.  Another  feature  of  the 
office  under  Col.  Loveland's  management,  was  the 
organization  of  the  Grand  army  mission.  For  years 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  veter- 
ans to  arrive  at  the  pension  office  during  the  day  and 
night  before  each  quarterly  payment  began,  in  order 
to  secure  places  in  line,  standing  there  all  night,  until 
the  doors  of  the  agency  opened  and  the  payment 
commenced  at  7  a.m.  The  many  saloons  in  the- 
neighborhood  of  the  agency  did  a  paying  business 
while  the  veterans  were  in  waiting,  and  on  the  days 
following,  by  selling  liquors  and  cashing  all  checks 
at  a  high  rate  of  discount.  When  the  Grand  army 
mission  was  organized,  the  saloon-keepers  charged 
Col.  Loveland  with  having  seriously  injured  their 
business.  The  mission  occupied  the  floor  >mder  the 
pension  agency,  was  open  all  day  and  all  night,  fur- 
nished coffee  and  sandwiches,  and  cashed  the  pen- 
sioners' checks  free  of  charge.  Its  managers  were: 
Maj.-Gen.  0.  0.  Howard,  of  the  U.  S.  army;  Gen. 
Alexander  S.  Webb,  president  of  the  College  of  New 
York;  Col.  Frank  C.  Loveland;  Gen.  Frederick  T. 
Locke;  Col.  H.  H.  Hadley;  Maj.-Gen.  Wager 
Swayne;  Capt.  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer;  Wm.  T. 
Wardwell;  John  S.  Huyler  and  others.  Col.  Love- 
land is  a  Royal  arch  mason,  and  is  connected  with 
most  of  the  prominent  military  veteran  associations, 
viz.:  the  Society  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Grand  army  of  the  republic,  the  New  York  com- 
mandery  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  legion 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  service  club,  the 
Seventh  regiment  vetei'an  club  of  New  York,  and 
the  Society  of  the  sons  of  the  revolution.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Patria  club,  the  New  England  so- 
ciety, the  Ohio  society  of  New  York,  and  the  Repub- 
lican club  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  religion  he 
is  a  Unitarian.  He  was  married  Feb.  23,  1871,  to 
Isabella,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Julius  A.  Sayles, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cleve- 
land, O.  Of  the  two  children  born 
to  them,  Frank  De  Wolf,  born  Jan. 
11,  1880,  is  alone  living  in  1894. 

CHESTNUT,  James,  Jr.,  sol- 
dier, was  born  near  Camden,  S.  C, 
in  1815,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1835.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
from  1842-52,  and  from  1854-58  was 
in  the  state  senate.  On  Jan.  5,  1859, 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
was  expelled  July  1 1 ,  1861,  having  pre- 
viously tendered  his  resignation  Nov. 
10,  1860,  as  he  expected  that  his  native 
state  would  secede.  He  subsequently  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Confederate  army  and  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  1864.  The  general  was  a  member  of  the 
National  democratic  convention  by  which  Horatio 
Seymour  was  nominated  for  the  presidency. 

CARRINGTON,  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Charlotte  county,  Va.,  Feb.  11,  1749,  younger 
brother  of  Paul  Carrington,  the  eminent  patriot, 
jurist,  and  statesman.     He  was  quartermaster-gen- 
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eral  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  having  been  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery  Nov.  30, 
1776.  He  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  the  confidential  friend  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. He  served  as  second  in  command  to  Gen. 
Nathanael  Greene,  in  his  famous  southern  campaign, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  fidelity,  efficiency,  and 
courage,  especially  in  the  memorable  retreat  of  the 
Dan,  which  river  he  had  explored,  and  made  prep- 
arations for  the  crossing  of  Greene's  army.  Pie 
commanded  the  artillery  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  and  at 
Yorktown.  He  was  three  times  thanked  at  the  head 
of  the  army  for  his  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  won 
the  proud  soubriquet  of  the  "old  Agamemnon," 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  his  great  personal 
prowess,  imposing  appearance,  and  dignity  and  stern- 
ness of  manner.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental congress,  mayor  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  fore- 
man of  the  grand  jury  that  indicted  Aaron  Burr  for 
treason.  When  a  war  was  apprehended  with  France, 
Gen.  Washington,  thinking  himself  too  old  to  enter 
the  field,  recommended  Edward  Carrington  to  Presi- 
dent Adams  as  a  proper  person  to  take  command  of 
the  American  army  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  that 
power.  (SeeMarshairs"Lifeof  Washington.")  Gen. 
Carrington  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  38,  1810. 

SPRAGTJE,  John  Wilson,  soldier,  was  born  in 
White  Creek,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  4, 
1817.  He  was  an  attendant  at  the  district  school  of 
his  neighborhood  and  entered  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y,,  when  thirteen  years 
of  age.  He  left  school  before 
graduation  to  engage  in  business, 
and  in  1845  removed  to  Milan, 
Erie  county,  O.,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  business  of  a  merchant. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  San- 
dusky, and  was  for  one  term  (1851- 
52)  treasurer  of  Erie  county.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
raised  a  company  of  militia,  was 
made  its  captain  and  with  it  joined 
the  7th  Ohio  volunteers.  He  was 
rapidly  promoted  and  in  1863  was 
colonel  of  the  63d  Ohio  volunteers, 
on  July  21,1864,  brigadier- general 
of  volunteers,  and  March  13, 1865, 
brevet  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
Aug.  34,  1865.  During  his  service  as  a  volunteer 
ofBcer  he  declined  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  regu- 
lar army.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  Winona  and  St.  Paul  railway.  In  1870  he 
was  general  manager  of  the  Western  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway,  and  with  Capt.  Ainsworth 
established  the  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  In  1883  he 
had  the  honor  of  driving  the  golden  spike  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  division  and  soon  after  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health.  He  was  active  in  build- 
ing up  the  new  city  of  Tacoma  and  was  president  of 
the  board  of  trade  and  of  various  banks  and  corpora- 
tions. In  October,  1890,  he  married  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Vance  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  who  was  a  sister  of  his 
second  deceased  wife.  His  son  is  an  attorney  in  New 
York  city.  Gen.  Sprague  died  at  his  home  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Dec.  37,  1893. 

GIVEN,  William,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Columbus,  Bartholomew  county,  Ind.,  Dec.  5,  1833. 
When  a  lad  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as 
midshipman  and  was  successively  promoted,  gain- 
ing a  commission  as  lieutenant  Sept.  16,  1855,  and 
lieutenant-conimander  July  16,  1863.  Early  in  the 
civil  war  he  was  on  the  Cambridge,  which  was  one  of 
the  South  Atlantic  blockade  squadron.  In  October, 
1861,  he  was  transferred  tb  the  brig  Commodore  Per- 


ry, and  in  January,  1863,  was  given  command  of  the 
gunboat  Tyler,  which  was  one  of  the  western  flotilla, 
operating  in  the  rivers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson  and  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
Pie  formed  a  part  of  the  Yazoo  expedition,  sent  to 
ascertain  the  where- 
abouts and  strength  of 
the  new  Confederate 
ram  Arkansas,  and  in 
company  with  the  Car- 
ondelet  met  the  Con- 
federate ironclad.  The 
Tyler  first  encounter- 
ed the  unknown  ves- 
sel, and  after  finding 
her  armor  impenetra- 
ble to  its  heaviest  shot, 
whicli  glanced  harm- 
less from  her  sides, 
Lieut.  Given  ran  his 
gunboatdowntlieriver 
to  warn  the  vessels  be- 
low of  the  formidable 
armament.  This  warn- 
ing, however,  did  not  prevent  the  Arkansas  from  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  Federal  fleet.  When 
Capt.  Kelley  of  the  Mound  City  was  scalded  by  the 
explosion  of  the  boiler,  Lieut.  Given  took  charge  of 
the  vessel,  and  retained  command  until  transferred 
to  the  ironclad  Benton,  sixteen  guns,  the  most  for- 
midable of  the  river  fleet.  It  was  while  in  command 
of  this  vessel  and  while  engaged  in  an  attack  on 
Haines's  Bluff  on  the  Yazoo  river,  Jan.  3,  1863,  that 
he  was  mortally  wounded. 

ROBERTS,  Benjamin  Stone,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Manchester,  Bennington  county,  Vt.,  in  1811. 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1835,  and 
after  a  few  years'  service  with  tiie  1st  dragoons,  left 
the  army  in  January,  1889,  to  become  chief  engineer 
of  the  Champlain  and  Ogdensburg  railroad,  then  in 
process  of  construction.  In  1841  he  was  assistant 
geologist  of  New  York,  and  the  next  year  went  to 
Russia  to  help  G.  W.  Whistler  in  building  the  road 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  In  1843  he  turned 
to  the  law  and  settled  in  Iowa,  where  he  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  militia  in  1844.  The  prospect  of 
war  with  Mexico  led  him  to  re-enter  the  army  in 
May,  1846;  he  was  made  a  captain  in  February,  1847, 
and  served  under  Gen.  Scott,  tak- 
ing part  in  nearly  all  the  battles 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  city, 
and  winning  the  brevet  of  major 
by  leading  a  storming  party  at 
Chapultepec,  and  that  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel by  his  activity  under 
Gen.  Joseph  Lane,  against  guerril- 
las at  Mata-moras,  Nov.  33,  1847. 
Remaining  in  the  service,  he  was 
voted  a  sword  by  his  adopted  state, 
and  had  duty  in  the  southwest  and 
at  Washington.  In  May,  1861,  he 
became  major  of  the  3d  cavalry; 
being  in  New  Mexico  he  was  as- 
.signed  by  Col.  Canby  to  the  com- 
and  of  the  southern  district.  At 
Fort  Craig,  Jan.  5, 1863,  he  repelled 
an  attack  by  Texans  under  Gen. 
H.  PI.  Sibley;  for  further  services 
in  the  battle  of  Valverdo,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was 
brevetted  colonel.  In  July  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  and  chief  of  cavalry  to  the 
array  of  Virginia,  under  Gen.  Pope,  with  whom  he 
was  sent,  two  months  later,  to  the  department  of  the 
Northwest  as  acting  inspector-general;  here  he  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Chippewas,  who  had  taken  to 
the  war  path  in  northern  Minnesota.     In  1863  he  had 
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a  command  near  Washington,  then  in  "West  Virginia, 
and  then  in  Iowa.  In  the  summer  of  1864  he  com- 
manded the  1st  division  of  the  19th  corps  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  in  the  fall  was  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gulf.  In  February,  1865,  he  was 
ordered  to  Tennessee.  A  little  later  he  received  the 
brevets  of  brigadier  in  the  regular  army  and  major- 
general  of  volunteers;  in  July,  1866,  he  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel.  After  two  years  as 
professor  of  tactics  at  Yale  college,  he  retired  from 
active  service  in  December,  1870,  and  undertook  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  a  rifle  of  his  own  invention. 
He  died  at  Washington,  Jan.  29,  1875. 

CTJKIE,  Charles,  soldier,  was  born  at  Auden- 
court,  near  Montbeliard,  in  the  Department  du 
Doubs,  France,  Oct.  20,  1842.  On  both  sides  his 
ancestors  were  Huguenots.  Through 
his  father  lie  was  related  to  the  Cu- 
viers  and  Jacots,  and  through  bis  mo- 
ther to  the  Deimers  and  Lamberti, 
some  of  whom,  for  a  long  time  prior 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  made  their 
homes  in  Switzerland.  About  the 
year  1842,  his  father,  a  machinist, 
visited  America,  and  made  contracts 
for  the  service  of  himself  and  other 
French  machinists,  with  Thomas 
Rogers,  a  millwright  of  Patorson, 
N.  J.,  emigrating  with  his  family  to 
that  place  in  1843.  Here  the  son 
attended  the  public  schools  until 
his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  went 
to  Cleveland,  O.,  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion  in  the  tobacco  store  of  his  aunt, 
^^  the  widow  of  F.  A.  Keppler.     He  re- 

mained in  Cleveland  until  1859,  taking 
a  course  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  commercial  college, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  Upon  return- 
ing home,  he  became  custom-house  clerk  in  the  im- 
porting house  of  Ad.  Koop  &  Sattler,  38  Broad  street. 
New  York  city.  On  Apr.  19,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
the  New  York  Zouaves,  afterward  known  as  the  9th 
New  York  volunteers  Hawkins  Zouaves,  and  mus- 
tered into  the  U.  S.  service  with  his  company  May 
4,  1861.  He  was  with  the  detachment  of  his  regi- 
ment sent  from  Newport  News  with  other  troops  to 
Big  Bethel,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  forces 
from  that  place,  June  10,  1861;  was  at  the  capture 
of  Forts  Clarke  and  Hatteras,  N.  C,  in  Augu.st, 
1861 ;  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  20th  Indiana  at 
Chicamicomigo,  N.  C,  and  was  in  the  capture  of 
Roanoke  Island  Feb.  8,  1862,  where  he  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  works  and  the  first  to  wave  the  flag  of 
the  9th  regiment  over  them.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Camden,  N.  C,  in  the  destruction  of 
Confederate  stores  up  the  Chowan  river,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  stores  at  Winton,  N.  C.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  he  was  in  the  second  Bull  Run  campaign, 
and  on  Sept.  14th,  17th  and  18th,  at  the  battles  of 
South  mountain  and  Antietam.  In  the  latter  battle 
he  was  wounded,  was  furloughed,  and  afterward 
was  placed  on  recruiting  service  and  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  in  the  2d  battalion,  Hawkins  Zouaves. 
Upon  the  consolidation  of  this  battalion  with  the 
178th  New  York,  he  was  made  acting  adjutant, 
was  on  duty  in  Virginia,  and  during  the  Gettysburg 
campaign,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  acted  as  as- 
sistant picket  officer.  In  1863  he  reported  to  Gen. 
Sherman,  at  Eastport,  Miss,,  at  Columbus,  Ky., 
and  at  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.  He  was  with  Gen. 
Sherman  on  his  raid  on  Meridian,  February,  1864, 
and  took  part  in  engagements  of  that  campaign. 
With  Gens.  A.  J.  Smith  and  Joe  Mower,  he  was  in 
the  Red  river  campaign,  was  assigned  acting  ord- 
nance oflBcer  and  A.  D.  C.,  3d  brigade,  3d  division, 
16th  army  corps,  and  was  on  duty  in  all  the  actions 
from  Alexandria  to  the  Missis,sippi  river.      Upon 


his  appointment  as  division  ordnance  officer,  he  was 
in  the  campaign  after  Marmaduke  in  Arkansas,  in 
the  battles  of  Lake  Chicot  and  Old  Lake  Village, 
and  received  his  promotion  as  captain  May  4,  1864. 
During  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  took  part 
in  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's  campaign,  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  was  active  in  the 
Missouri  campaign,  during  which  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Jefferson  barracks  hospital, 
where  he  was  discharged  Dec.  16,  1864,  on  account 
of  disability  for  further  field  service.  On  Jan.  1, 
1868,  he  started  the  business  of  custom-house  broker- 
age. Later  he  studied  law,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  New  York  university  law  school,  May,  1882. 
The  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  entering 
into  practice  with  custom  cases  as  a  specialty.  In 
1879  Capt.  Curie  was  one  of  the  oi'ganizers  and 
subsequently  the  senior  captain  of  the  Paterson 
light  guard,  afterward  known  as  the  1st  battalion, 
N.  G.  N.  J.  He  commanded  a  company  in  the 
New  Jersey  battalion  that  in  1881  won  the  cup  at 
the  Centennial  anniversary  at  Yorktown.  In  1890 
he  formed  a  law  copartnership  with  W.  Wickham 
Smith  and  David  Ives  Mackie,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Curie,  Smith  &  Mackie.  Capt.  Curie's  residence 
in  winter  is  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  summer  at 
Idlewild,  Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

MEREDITH,  Solomon,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Guilford  county,  N.  C,  May  29,  1810.  His  early 
education  was  meagre.-  When  nineteen  years  old  he 
worked  at  any  available  manual  employment  that 
offered,  devoting  his  earnings  toward  securing  an 
education.  In  1840,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  removed 
to  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  was  chosen  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1844  and  1846;  served  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, 1846-49,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  U.  S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Indiana.  In  1854  he 
again  served  in  the  legislature.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  19th 
Indiana  volunteer  infantry,  was  ordered  to  Virginia, 
and  had  his  first  experience  at 
Gainesville,  Va.,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  half  his  effective 
force  lost  or  crippled.  Oct.  6, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and 
commanded  the  celebrated  Iron 
brigade.  In  April,  1863,  he 
forced  a  crossing  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville.  On 
July  1,  1863,  he  opened  the 
three  days'  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  swinging  around  his 
iron  brigade  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture, captured  800  men,  includ- 
ing their  commander.  Gen. 
Meredith  was  wounded  so  se- 
verely as  to  be  disabled  till  No- 
vember, 1863.  He  was  then  or- 
dered to  the  command  of  Cairo, 
111,,  and  in  September,  1864,  to  the  command  in  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers, 
and  retired  to  his  home.  He  served  as  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  Montana,  in  1867-69,  then  went  into  private 
life,  devoting  himself  to  his  estate,  Oakland  farm, 
where  he  engaged  in  raising  fine  stock,  and  dispensed 
a  generous  hospitality.  Gen.  Meredith  has  a  com- 
manding presence,  standing  six  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  is  strongly  built,  and  excels  in  oratory.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  securing  the  passage  of  various 
state  school  laws,  and  was  interested  in  the  Indiana 
central  railroad,  being  for  a  long  time  its  financial 
agent.  Th  ree  of  his  sons  served  in  the  army,  but  only 
one  returned. 
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WESIiEY,  John,  founder  of  Methodism,  was 
Ijorn  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  England,  June  17, 
1703.  He  was  of  good  lineage,  having  in  his  veins, 
on  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  the  hlood  of 
an  old  nobility,  and,  what  was  to  Him  as  productive 
an  inheritance,  that  of  four  or  five  generations  of 
Nonconformist  clergymen,  who 
^  had  suffered  for  conscience'  sake, 

and  have  left  venerated  names  in 
the  religious  history  of  England. 
His  grandfather  and  father,  each 
named  Samuel  Wesley,  were 
clergymen,  and  both  were  so  poor 
that  the  latter  entered  upon  his 
studies  at  Oxford  with  but  £2  5s. 
in  his  pocket,  and  during  his  en- 
tire college  life  never  received 
but  five  shillings  additional  from 
his  family.  However,  he  man- 
aged to  pay  his  way,  and  to 
finish  his  studies  free  from  debt, 
KMvyj,  and  with  £10  to  begin  the 
■  fi>  '-7^^  world  with.  He  had  been 
c  J^  ( — S-s.^  reared  a  Nonconformist,  but 
his  sympathies  inclining  him 
to  the  established  church,  he 
lOok  orders  in  it,  and  was  presented  with  the  liv- 
ing of  Epworth.  He  then  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Annesley,  who  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  Anglesea,  and  was  known  as  the  "St. 
Paul  of  the  Nonconformists.  '■'  She  was  a  woman  of 
cultivated  mind,  clear  judgment,  and  such  genuine, 
unaffected  piety,  as  to  be  still  accounted  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  religious  biography.  She  became  the 
mother  of  nineteen  children,  of  whom  John  Wesley 
was  the  fifteenth,  all  of  whom  she  reared  in  a  godly 
manner,  and  with  the  strictness  practised  by  our 
own  great-grandmothers.  She  herself  says,  "When 
turned  a  year  old,  they  were  taught  to  fear  the  rod, 
and  to  cry  softly,  by  which  means  they  escaped  an 
abundance  of  correction  they  might  otherwise- have 
had. "  They  began  school  when  they  were  five  years 
old,  she  being  their  instructor,  and  they  were  re- 
quired to  learn  the  alphabet  in  one  day,  and  it  was  a 
disappointment  to  her  when  two  of  them  were  a  day 
and  a  half  about  it.  Their  religious  training  was 
also  strict  and  methodical.  They  were  taught  to  be 
punctual  at  all  devotional  exercises,  reverent  to  their 
superiors,  industrious  in  the  tasks  allotted  to  them, 
and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Her 
Tule  was  rigid,  but  it  was  enforced  in  so  loving  a 
spirit  that  obedience  was  a  pleasure  to  her  children, 
and  they  were  insensibly  formed  into  such  men  and 
women  as  are  an  honor  to  our  Euglish-speaking  race. 
The  living  of  Epworth  yielded  an  income  of  but 
£300  a  year,  and  with  so  large  a  family  on  his  hands, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  was  obliged  to  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
severest  of  his  trials.  Epworth  was  a  market-town 
of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  who  were  especially  noted 
for  their  profligacy.  So  severely  did  the  excellent 
clergyman  reprove  their  vices,  that  he  won  the  bit- 
ter enmity  of  his  parishioners,  who,  on  two  occasions, 
rewarded  his  zeal  by  burning  down  the  rectory. 
The  second  flre  occurred  when  John  was  six  years 
old,  ahd  then  the  lives  of  the  family  were  saved  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  John  himself  being  literally 
"plucked  like  a  brand  from  the  burning."  The 
event  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  boy's  mind, 
and  he  often  spoke  of  it  in  his  mature  years,  relating 
how  his  worthy  father,  when  his  children  had  all 
been  gathered  in  safety  about  him  on  the  green  be- 
fore his  burning  dwelling,  knelt  down  upon  the 
grass  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  his  great  deliverance.  When  John  Wesley 
was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  secured  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  friend  of  the  family,  ad- 


mission as  one  of  the  forty  free  scholars  of  the  fa- 
mous Charter  house  in  London,  which  is  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Thackeray,  and  where  had  been  grad- 
uated such  men  as  Addison  and  Steele,  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  Grote,  the  historian,  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  and  the  eminent  Dr.  Barrow.  There  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  much  credit,  gaining  the  ap- 
proval of  his  instructors  by  proficiency  in  his  studies, 
and  the  love  of  his  schoolmates  by  his  gentle  man- 
ners and  remarkable  talent  for  the  telling  of  stories. 
His  older  brother,  Samuel,  who  was  then  a  subor- 
dinate teacher  in  the  Westminster  school,  wrote  at 
this  time  to  his  father:  "My  brother  Jack,  I  can 
faithfully  assure  you,  gives  you  no  manner  of  dis- 
couragement from  breeding  your  third  son  a  scholar. " 
He  spent  three  years  at  this  school,  and  the  spot 
was  so  endeared  to  him,  that  in  after  life  he  would 
often  turn  aside  from  his  evangelical  work  to  visit 
the  old  buildings,  around  which  clustered  so  many 
pleasant  associations.  He  so  well  improved  his  ad- 
vantages at  the  Charter  house,  that  when,  in  June, 
1730,  he  entered  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  he 
was  ready  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  his 
studies  at  the  university.  His  health  was  poor,  and 
his  lack  of  pecuniary  means  gave  him  much  anxiety, 
but  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  he  was  soon  char- 
acterized as  a  "  very  sensible  and  acute  theologian, 
baffling  every  one  by  the  subtleties  of  logic,  and 
laughing  at  them  for  being  so  easily  routed — 
a  young  fellow  of  the  finest  classical  taste,  of  the 
most  liberal  and  manly  sentiments."  Such  was  his 
rank  as  a  classical  scholar  that  his  father  desired 
him  to  devote  his  life  to  "  critical  learning, "  but  he 
had  already  had  his  mind  turned  to  the  gospel  min- 
istry, having  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  reading 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Law's  "  Serious  Call,"  and 
Jeremy  Taylor's  "Holy  Living  and  Dying."  He 
accordingly  studied  for  holy  orders,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  the  Established  church,  by  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  in  1735.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  a  master  of  arts,  and  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship by  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  which  also  appoint- 
ed him  lecturer  upon  Greek,  and  moderator  of  the 
classes.  The  fellowship  was  a  gi-eat  gratification  to 
his  father,  who  wrote  to  a  friend,  "Whatever  /am, 
my  Jack  is  fellow  of  Lincoln."  Wesley  now  began 
to  be  very  select  in  his  associates,  choosing  as  com- 
panions only  those  who  could  aid  him  in  his  religious 
progress,  and  at  this  time  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"Leisure  and  I  have  taken  leave  of  one  another." 
Soon  afterward  he  was  invited  by  his  father  to  act 
as  curate  at  Wroote,  a  small 
parish  three  miles  from  Ep- 
worth, and  a  part  of  that  liv- 
ing. This  he  did,  ren^aining 
there  three  years,  and  mean- 
while, in  1728,  being  admitted 
to  priest's  orders.  At  the  close 
of  this  time  he  was  summoned 
back  to  Oxford,  to  take  charge 
of  a  number  of  pupils.  He 
presided  at  their  debates,  and 
thus  disciplined  his  own  rea- 
soning powers,  speaking  of 
which  experience  he  after- 
ward said,  ' '  I  could  not  avoid 
acquiring  thereby  some  de- 
gree of  expertness  in  argu- 
ing, and  especially  in  dis- 
cerning and  pointing  out  well-covered  and  plausible 
fallacies.  I  have  since  found  abundant  reason  to 
praise  God  for  giving  me  this  honest  art."  He  be- 
came expert  in  argument,  was  fond  of  logic,  mathe- 
matics, and  optics,  and  to  gain  greater  time  for  study 
he  then  began  the  practice  of  rising  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Late  in  life  he  said  that  he  had 
made  that  his  hour  for  rising  for  sixty  years,  and 
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that  he  did  not  lie  awalie  in  hed  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  a  month.  His  younger  brother,  Charles,  was  now 
a  tvitor  in  the  college,  and  very  attentive  to  liis  relig- 
ious duties,  impelled  thereto  by  an  acquaintauce  he 
had  formed  with  "William  Law,  the  author  of  the 
"  Serious  Call."  The  two  brothers  associated  them- 
selves with  two  like-minded  friends,  William  Mor- 
gan and  Robert  Kirkhuiu,  in  forming  a  club  for 
mutual  improvement;  and  the  soberness  of  their  de- 
meanor, and  the  methodical  habits  they  adopted, 
gained  them  the  name  of  !JIethodists.  In  about  a 
j'ear  the  club  was  enlarged  by  the  admission  of 
George  Whitefleld.  This  club  was  the  beginning  of 
Methodism.  Its  members  held  frequent  meetings 
for  prayer  and  study,  fasted  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdaj'S,  received  the  communion  once  in  a  week, 
visited  the  sick  and  tlie  prisouei'S  in  the  Oxford  juil, 
and  practiced  the  most  rigid  .self-denial,  that  fliey 
might  have  to  give  to  the  needy.  It  was  at  about 
this  time  that  Wesley  seems  to  have  come  to  the  re- 
solve to  devote  his  life  to  the  introduction  and  gen- 
eral propagation  of  a  more  spiritual  Christianity  than 
was  then  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  England. 
His  father,  whose  health  was  failing,  was  anxious  he 
should  succeed  him  at  Epworth  ;  but  Wesley  de- 
clined, saying  that  his  parish  was  to  be  the  world. 
In  ITSo,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  Wesley  went  to 
Georgia  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  and  the  colony 
which  Oglethorpe  had  established  there  two  years 
previously.  In  going  out  he  met  on  board  ship  some 
Moravian  fellow  -  passengers,  whose  conversation 
deepened  his  religious  zeal,  and  led  to  a  subsequent 
intimate  association  wilh  that  community. 
iSiivannah  had  then  a  population  of  about  500, 
composed  principally  of  insolvent  debtors,  ^vho 
had  sought  the  place  as  a  refuge  from  their 
creditors,  and  Wesley  soon  concluded  they 
needed  his  ministrations  quite  as  much  as  did 
the  half-naked  savages.  His  preaching  made 
.a  deep  impression,  and  it  is  said  that  "  he  ex- 
pounded tho.se  Scriptures  which  relate  to  dress  " 
with  such  effect  that  he  soon  saw  in  his  church 
"  neither  gold  nor  costly  apparel. "  But  his  Chris- 
tianity was  not  of  a  kind  to  suit  the  tide  of  newly- 
made  Georgians,  and  his  unpopularity  was  soon 
increased  by  an  unfortunate  entanglement  with  a 
Sophie  Hopkey,  niece  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Savannah.  Wesley  seems  to  have  paid  the  lady 
such  attentions  as  usually  precede  marriage,  but  to 
have  broken  off  his  relations  with  her  on  the  advice 
of  friends,  who  charged  him  "to  proceed  no  further 
in  this  business."  Four  diiys  later  the  lady  married 
a  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Wesley  entered  in  his  jour- 
nal, "God  being  very  merciful  to  me,  my  friend 
performed  what  I  could  not."  Soon  afterward  he 
had  occasion  to  rebuke  the  lady  for  some  failure  of 
Christian  duty,  and  the  rebuke  not  producing  amend- 
ments, lie  excluded  her  from  the  holy  communion. 
This  raised  a  storm  about  liis  head,  which  his  friends 
advised  him  to  avoid  by  shaking  the  dust  of  Georgia 
off  his  feet  and  returning  to  England.  He  left  with 
the  impression  that  his  ministry  there  had  been  a 
failure,  but  Whitefleld,  who  was  in  Georgia,  subse- 
quently wrote,  "The  good  that  Mr.  John  Wesley 
has  done  in  America  is  inexpressible."  A  live-oak 
tree  under  which  Wesley  incached,  is  said  to  be  still 
standing  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah.  Some  months 
after  his  return  to  England  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Moravian  society  in  Aldergate  street,  London, 
and  while  a  young  preacher,  named  Peter  Bohler, 
was  conmienliug  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
experienced  such  a  glow  of  religious  feeling  as  led 
him  to  write  in  his  jourual,  "By  him  (Bohler)  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  God,  I  was,  on  Sunday,  the 
5th  of  March,  1738,  clearly  convinced  of  my  unbe- 
lief, of  the  want  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  are 
saved."     He  thought  himself  unfit  to  preach,  but 


Bohler  said  to  him,  "Preach  faith  till  you  have  it, 
and  then  because  3^ou  have  it  you  will  preach  it." 
Later  on,  he  writes  that  on  the  evening  of  May  24th 
of  that  year,  "about  a  quarter  before  nine,  I  re- 
ceived an  assurance  that  He  had  taken  away  my 
sins — even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."  In  view  of  his  previous  religious  zeal, 
it  has  been  questioned  if  he  did  not  mistake  this 
glow  of  religious  emotion  for  conversion;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  this  date  marks  the  era  in  Wesley's 
life  which  included  his  real  work  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world.  Soon  after  this  date  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  Moravian  brethren  at  Herrnhut,  Germany, 
and  tliere  met  Zinzendorf  and  the  prince  royal  of 
Prussia,  afterward  Frederick  the  Great,  on  whom 
he  made  an  impression  which  lasted  till  long  after 
both  of  them  became  famous.  His  religious  zeal, 
deepened  by  this  visit,  was  rendered  still  more  active 
by  his  frequent  attendance  on  the  Moravian  meet- 
ings on  his  return  to  London.  Meanwhile,  his  old 
college  companion,  Whitefleld,  had  begun  his  great 
career  as  an  evangelist,  and,  shut  out  from  the 
churches,  he  had  taken  to  preaching  in  the  fields, 
and  to  such  congregations  as  had  never  before  been 
gathered  in  England.  Now  he  sent  to  Wesley  to 
"  Come  over  to  Macedonia  and  help  me."  Wesley 
had  all  his  life  been  tenacious  on  every  point  of  de- 
corum, and  deemed  it  "almost  a  sin  to  save  a  soul 
outside  of  a  church."  But  now  he  responded 
promptly  to  the  summons  of  Whitefield,  and  "pro- 
claimed in  tlie  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion." His  first  field  sermon  was  delivered  to  an 
.audience  of  3,000,  from  a  little  eminence  adjoining- 
the  city  of  Bristol;  his  next,  to  an  assemblage  of  13,- 
000,  gathered  on  Blackheath,  in  London,  and  this 
was  the  commencement  of  such  an  evangelical  work 
as  the  world  had  not  seen  since  the  foundation  of 
Christianity.  A  meeting-house  was  soon  built  at 
Bristol;  then  the  Royal  foundry  was  bought  in  Lon- 
don, and,  being  converted  into  a  church,  was  nnide 
the  headquarters  of  a  movement  which  soon  over- 
spread the  Britfsh  Islands,  and  after  a  few  years  ex- 
tended to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Henceforth, 
the  history  of  this  one  man's  life  is  the  history  of 
Methodism,  for  the  saying  of  an  English  historian  i& 
true,  that  "he  embodied  in  himself  not  this  or  that 
side  of  the  new  movement,  but  the  very  movement 
itself."  By  1770  it  numbered  131  preachers  and 
fifty  circuits,  the  fiftieth  circuit  being  America;  and 
over  them  all  the  dominion  of  Wesley  was  absolute. 
"His genius  for  government,"  said  Macaulay,  "was- 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu."  Probably  no 
other  man  in  history  has  shown  his  organizing  abil- 
ity, except  it  may  be  the  apostle  Paul.  The  histor- 
ian Lecky  says  of  him,  "Few  things  in  ecclesiastical 
history  are  more  striking  tlian  the  energy  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  propagated  his  opinions."  He 
was  gifted  with  a  frame  of  iron,  and  with  a  spirit 
that  never  flagged.  "  I  do  not  remember,"  he  wrote, 
when  an  old  man,  "to  have  felt  lowness  of  spirits 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  I  was  born."  He  was 
accustomed  to  attribute  to  his  perpetual  journey.s  on 
horseback  the  almost  superhuman  flow  of  liealth  and 
vigor  which  he  enjoyed.  He  lived  more  than  eighty- 
seven  years,  and  he  continued  his  labors  to  the  very 
close  of  his  life.  His  first  sermon  in  the  day  was 
usually  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  he 
was  eighty-five  he  delivered  upward  of  eighty  ser- 
mons in  eight  weeks.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  career  he  preached  about  800  sermons  a  year, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  fifty  years  of  his  itinerant 
life,  he  traveled  by  horseback  nearly  a  half  million 
of  miles,  and  delivered  more  than  40,000  discourses. 
He  averaged  forty  miles  on  horseback  per  day, 
though  on  some  occasions  this  was  extended  to  sev- 
enty miles,  and  yet  he  was  of  slender  figure,  his 
height  being  only  five  feet  six  inches,  and  his  weight 
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never  more  than  135  pounds.  But  he  had  a  com- 
manding presence,  a  piercing  eye,  and  a  sort  of 
magnetic  power  that  riveted  the  attention  of  audi- 
ences of  30,000,  sometimes,  at  the  first,  disorderly, 
and  even  antagonistic.  This  same  presence  and 
power  carried  him  on  occasions  safely  through  riot- 
ous crowds,  when  the  least  quailing,  the  slightest 
sign  of  fear,  would  have  been  the  signal  for  his  de- 
struction. After  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  was 
his  housekeeper  at  the  beginning  of  his  evangelical 
career,  he  had  no  domestic  life.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
nine  he  married  a  widow  with  four  children,  but 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  When  he  was 
away  from  home  she  was  insanely  jealous,  and  when 
he  was  not  away  she  made  him  wish  that  he  had 
been.  His  last  field  sermon  was  delivered  on  Oct. 
6,  1790,  his  last  address  within  the  walls  of  a  church 
on  Feb.  23,  1791,  and  he  died  nine  days  later,  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  his  eighty-eighth  birthday. 
"  Our  people  die  well,"  he  once  remarked,  and  he 
was  to  illustrate  his  own  saying.  ' '  I  must  lie  down, " 
he  said  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  then, 
when  the  fever  had  nearly  consumed  him,  "Bless 
the  church  and  the  king.  Farewell."  Those  were 
the  last  utterances  of  the  man  whose  words  had 
shaken  two  continents,  and  carried  hope  to  the 
hearts  of  many  milUons. 

BIiAKSL£E,  James  Irwin,  railway  president, 
was  born  in  Springville,  Susquehanna  county.  Pa., 
Feb.  10,  1815,  son  of  Zophar  and  Abigail  Taylor 
Blakslee.  In  1801  his  father  emigrated  from  Vermont, 
settling  in  Susquehanna  county.  Pa. ,  where  he  took 
up  land  and  engaged  in  farming. 
The  son  was  brought  up  after  the 
manner  of  farmer's  sons  of  the 
times,  attending  the  district  school 
in  the  winter,  and  working  on  the 
farm  in  the.  summer.  In  1833  he 
left  the  farm  and  engaged  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  under  Judge  Asa 
Packer,  on  the  Lehigh  canal, 
where  he  was  a  boatman  for  two 
years.  The  next  four  years  he 
4  worked  as  clerk  in  a  country  store. 
1,  He  then  leased  a  mine  in  Schuyl- 
;!\n  kill  county,  which  he  worked  suc- 
y  cessfully  until  1844,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Mauch  Chunk,  and  en- 
gaged in  shipping  coal  from  the 
mines,  for  Mr.  Packer,  and  also  in 
superintending  the  erection  of  six- 
teen stone  houses,  and  in  building 
boats  for  the  canal.  In  1853  Mr. 
Blakslee  was  elected  treasurer  of  Carbon  county.  In 
1854  he  assisted  in  building  the  Lehigh  valley  railroad, 
and  on  its  completion  was  a  passenger  conductor  for 
eight  years.  He  was  then  given  chai'ge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mahanoy  division  of  the  Lehigh  railroad, as 
well  as  numerous  coal  branches  of  that  road,  and  on  its 
completion  was  made  superintendent  of  the  division, 
holding  the  position  until  1893.  In  1871  he  organized 
a  company  to  build  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  twenty- 
eight  miles  between  Tunkhannock  and  Montrose, 
Pa.,  of  which  he  was  president  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  road  being  controlled  by  the  Lehigh  val- 
ley system.  Mr.  Blakslee  in  1 893  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Pottsville  division  of  the  Lehigh 
valley  railroad.  He  is  president  of  the  Linderman 
national  bank  of  Mauch  Chunk,  president  of  the 
Mauch  Chunk  gas  company,  for  which  he  secured 
a  charter  in  1854,  is  a  prominent  Mason  and  Odd 
Fellow,  a  member  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  church, 
and  one  of  its  founders,  and  for  some  time  its  warden, 
and  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  dio- 
cese of  central  Pennsylvania.  'He  was  married  in 
1838  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Charles  Ashley  of  Sus- 
quehanna county,  Pa.     Their  four  sons  are  all  en- 
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gaged  in  the  railroad  business.  Their  golden  wed 
ding  was  celebrated  at  their  home  in  Mauch  Chunk 
in  1888,  and  was  the  occasion  of  sincere  congratula- 
tions from  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

CLARK,  Gruy  Ashley,  manufacturer,  was  born 
Feb.  17,  1833,  at  Onondaga,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. 
His  father,  William  Clark,  emigrated,  when  quite 
young,  from  Connecticut  to  On- 
ondaga, engaged  in  a  mercantile 
business,  and  subsequently  be- 
came active  as  a  salt  manufac- 
turer. The  son  was  the  eldest 
of  seven  boys.  He  obtained  his 
early  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  then  engaged  as  a 
clerk  with  his  father  and  others. 
When  about  twenty-thi'ee  years 
of  age  young  Clark,  having  saved 
a  little  money  from  his  various 
clerkships,  purchased  a  salt  block 
and  commenced  manufacturing 
salt.  He  disposed  of  his  block 
a  few  years  later,  and  was  ap- 
pointed wood-measurer  by  the 
different  salt  manufacturers,  an 
important  position,  his  salary 
being  fifty  cents  a  boat-load.  He 
measured  as  high  as  twenty-seven 
boat-loads  a  day,  and,  during  the  year,  something 
over  3,700  boat-loads.  In  1859  he  bought  largely  of 
salt  interests,  and  in  1860  the  Onondaga  salt  company 
was  incorporated,  Mr.  Clark  being  appointed  its 
agent,  which  position  he  held  for  ten  years.  He  was 
elected  a  supervisor  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  in  1870, 
and  twice  re-elected,  In  1890  he  retired  from  act- 
ive business.  In  politics,  Mr.  Clark  is  an  .active 
democrat. 

CLEAVELAND,  William  Waldo,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  Lake  City,  Fla.,  Jan.  8,  1864. 
His  father,  Edward  E.  Cleaveland,  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  was  Josephine  Allen, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  Cleavelands  were  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  and,  although  they  spelled  the  name  dif- 
ferently fi'om  other  members  of  the  family,  yet  all 
originally  came  from  the  town  of  Cleve,  in  England. 
The  Aliens  were  of  Scotch  descent,  and  noted  for 
their  extraordinary  longevity,  several  of  them  having 
reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  five  gen- 
erations having  lived  at  the  same 
time.  Edward  E.  Cleaveland  was 
asuccessfulmerchantbeforel880, 
when  he  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  furniture  business  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and 
at  the  military  academy  at  Bing- 
ham, N.  C.  He  left  school  when 
seventeen  years  old,  and  engaged 
in  business  with  his  father  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Cleave- 
land &  Son.  The  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1888,  and  the 
son  remained  in  business  by 
himself  until  September,  1893, 
when  he  organized  a  stock  com- 
pany to  handle  and  manufac- 
ture furnitiire  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  in  Florida. 
The  company  proved  a  great 
success,  having  already  36,000  square  feet  of  storage 
for  its  goods,  and  a  trade  in  every  city  and  hamlet 
in  the  state.  The  excellence  of  its  manufactured 
wares  gained  it  a  name  throughout  the  country,  so 
that  its  trade  expanded  into  Georgia  and  the  western 
borders.  Mr.  Cleaveland  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company,  and  its  energetic  directing  spirit. 
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He  was  married  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  23, 1883, 
to  jMinnie  Beale  Lockhart,  of  Columbus,  Ga.  His 
family  are  members  of  the  Mclntyre  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  South,  andheartysupportersof  all 
its  good  works.  He  ranks  high  as  a  citizen,  being 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Board  of  trade,  and 
interested  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city. 

EVERHABT,  James  Marion,  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Berks  county.  Pa.,  June 
7,  1828,  third  son  of  James  and  MaryTemplinEver- 
hart.  The  family  is  of  Ger- 
man origin,  and  the  name 
was  formerly  spelled  "Eber- 
hard."  Tlie  earliest  record 
of  the  name  is  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, when  they  held  high 
official  rank  in  church  and 
state,  and  were  of  noble  birth, 
afterward  being  for  443  years 
the  ruling  dukes  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  from  Duke  Eberhard  I., 
the  Noble,  born  in  1365,  to 
Duke  Leopold  Eberhard,  who 
died  in  1723.  An  Ebei-hard 
greatly  assisted  Luther  in  the 
Reformation,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  volumes.  John 
August  Eberhard  was  chancel- 
lor to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
one  of  Germany's  great  schol- 
ars. About  1733,  through  the 
political  and  church  revolution  known  as  the  thirty 
years'  war,  which  laid  waste  Germany,  the  Eber- 
hards  ceased  to  be  the  ruling  dukes  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  they  then  left  the  fatherland  and  sought  free- 
dom in  the  new  world.  Christian  Eberhard,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  German  dukes,  was  born  in  1728, 
and  settled  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  holding  a  royal 
commission  from  the  crown.  His  son,  James  Ever- 
hardt  (1760-1852),  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  who 
was  with  Gen.  Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge 
in  1777-78.  His  youngest  son,  James  Everhardt 
(1789-1863),  was  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1813,  and 
after  the  war  engaged  in  agriculture,  tanning,  and 
the  iron  iudustries  in  Berks  and  Chester  coun- 
ties. He  was  the  father  of  James  Marion  Everhart, 
the  spelling  of  the  name  having  been  adopted  by 
the  grandfather,  the  revolutionary  hero.  This  son, 
after  receiving  a  common-school  education,  worked 
in  his  father's  tannery,  to  regain  his  health,  and  then 
entered  the  New  London  academy,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  honor  in  1848.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  business,  entering  as  a  clerk  the  store  of  his 
uncle  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  in  a  gen- 
eral jobbing  and  importing  business.  In  1853  he 
settled  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  to  supervise  the  land  inter- 
ests of  his  father  at  that  place.  Here  his  skill  and 
business  talent  largely  increased  the  interests.  He 
served  with  the  Home  guard  in  repelling  the  inva- 
sion of  Lee's  army  in  1863,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the  Federal 
army.  In  1867  he  made  an  extended  tour  through 
Europe.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Scrantou,  where 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Scranton  brass 
works,  and  a  year  later  .succeeded  to  the  entire  con- 
trol. Here  his  inventive  genius  found  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  development,  and  introduced  many  im- 
provements and  inventions  that  greatly  benefited  the 
business  and  became  of  universal  use  to  the  trade  at 
large.  In  1889  he  vi-sited  Central  America,  the  Pa- 
■cific  coast  and  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  great 
West.  In  1891  he  revisited  Europe  to  settle  a  com- 
plicated mining  interest  for  a  company  of  which  he 
was  president.  His  business  operations  have  been  ex- 
tended and  valuable.  He  has  been  the  president  of  two 


coal  companies,  and  managing  director  of  two 
others;  a  director  of  the  Moosic  mountain  railroad 
and  the  Moosic  mountain  water  company,  and  one 
of  the  organizers  and  the  vice-president  of  a  rock- 
salt  works,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day,  at 
Greigsville,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  originator  and  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Traders'  national  bank  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  also  a  director  of  the  Scranton 
forging  company. 

EVERHABT,  Isaiah.  Fawkes,  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  born  in  Berks  county.  Pa.,  Jan  23, 
1840,  the  youngest  son  of  James  and  Mary  Teraplin 
Everhart.  (See  genealogy  of  the  Eberhard  family  in 
sketch  of  his  brother,  James  Marion  Everhart.)  He 
spent  his  early  youth  at  the  homestead,  gaining  his 
rudimentary  education  at  the  schools  and  academies 
of  the  neighborhood.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
matriculated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  scientific  course  of  study,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  sciences,  for  which  he  had  a  par- 
ticular fondness.  After  his  graduation  he  studied 
medicine,  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
entei'ed  the  West  Philadelphia  (or  Saterlee)  United 
States  military  hospital,  then  with  4,000  patients  un- 
der charge  of  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes  of  Arctic  exploration 
fame.  With  the  class  of  1863-63  he  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  went  immediately  to  the  front  as 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 
He  was  present  at  thirtj^  battles  during  the  war,  and 
in  all  discharged  the  duties  of  a  full  surgeon.  On 
Feb.  4, 1865,  he  received  his  promotion  to  full  surgeon 
with  tlie  rank  of  major,  and  on  the  consolidation  of 
his  regiment  with  the  16th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  was 
mustered  surgeon  of  the  joint  body  thus  organized, 
and  appointed  surgeon  of  the  military  district  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  which  position  he  held  until  mus- 
tered out  of  service  on  Aug. 
11,  1865.  On  his  return  from 
an  extended  tour  through  Eu- 
rope in  1867,  he  settled  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully practiced  his  profes- 
sion. He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Lackawanna  state  hospital,  a 
member  of  the  Scranton  board 
of  health,  and  surgeon  of  the 
9th  regiment  of  the  state  mil- 
itia. Dr.  Everhart  has  an  ex- 
tensive and  unique  collection 
of  birds  and  animals  found 
within  the  state,  which  ue 
personally  collected  and  pre- 
pared, being  not  only  an  en- 
thusiastic naturalist,  but  an  ex- 
pert taxidermist.  His  collection 
being  large  and  valuable,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  collector  to  present  it  after  its  com- 
pletion to  some  scientific  institution.  The  doctor 
is  a  close  student  of  nature,  and  an  ardent  lover 
of  field  sports,  taking  his  recreation  periods  with 
either  the  rod  or  the  gun  as  his  companion.  In  1893 
he  returned  from  an  extended  tour  through  Mexico, 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Alaska,  adding  largely  to  his 
stock  of  specimens,  and  gratifying  his  love  of  sport 
in  numerous  encounters  with  big  game  found  in  the 
air,  forests  and  waters.  In  1871  he  married  Annie 
Victoria  Ubil.  They  have  one  son,  Edwin  Ellsworth 
Everhart,  born  in  1873. 

IRWIN,  Theodore,  grain  merchant,  manufac- 
furer,  and  bibliophile,  was  born  at  Sodus,  Wayne 
county,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1837,  son  of  William  P. 
Irwin,  a  prominent  citizen,  justice  of  the  peace. 
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soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  colonel  of  the  state 
militia,  who  was  born  neiir  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
21,  1789,  removed  with  his  father,  James  Irwin  (born 
1760),  to  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  about  1800,  and  was  one  of 
the  soldiers  who  opposed  the  British  troops  when 
Sodus  Point  was  attacked  and  burned.  Tlie  family- 
were  Scotch,  emigrating  to  county  Antrim,  Ireland, 
about  1650,  and  two  of  the  mem- 
bers corning  to  America  in  1740, 
one  (William)  settling  in  Dutch- 
ess county,  N.  Y. ,  and  the  other 
near  Baltimore,  Md.  During  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  family, 
being  whigs,  were  unsafe  in 
Dutchess  county,  and  moved 
across  the  river  to  Orange  county, 
and  settled  a  few  miles  west  from 
Newburg.  On  the  maternal  side 
Theodore's  grandfather.  Deacon 
Phineas  Haywood,  born  inBridge- 
water,  Mass.  (1770),  of  an  old 
and  prominent  New  England 
family,  lived  at  Windsor,  Mass. , 
came  to  Jefferson  county,  and 
thence  to  Wayne  county,  N. 
Y.,  in  1800.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  in  the  war  of  1812 
enlisted  in  a  company  linown 
as  the  "Silver  Greys."  Theodore  was  educated 
at  the  Marion  academy  and  the  Rochester  col- 
legiate institute.  He,  when  eighteen  years  old,  re- 
moved to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  found  employment 
with  Doolittle,  Mills  &  Co.,  prominent  millers  and 
shippers.  He  remained  with  this  house  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  business  of  their  successors,  Doo- 
little, Mollison  &  Co.,  in  1850,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  business  for  the  senior  partner.  After  the 
great  fire  in  Oswego  in  1853,  the  business  firm 
changed  to  Doolittle,  Irwin  &  Wright,  then  in  1860 
to  Doolittle  &  Irwin,  and  in  1864  to  Irwin  <&  Sloan, 
as  grain  commission  merchants.  Mr.  Irwin  retired 
in  1884  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  an  already 
large  banking  business.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Marine  bank  from  1855  until  its  liquidation  in  1879. 
He  aided  in  organizing  and  was  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  First  national  bank  during  the  civil  war, 
was  president  of  the  Northwestern  insurance  com- 
pany from  1859  until  1866,  and  in  1884  was  made  a 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  Second  national 
bank.  He  was  director  in  the  Oswego  and  Rome 
railroad  during  its  construction  and  until  it  was 
merged  into  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and  Ogdensburg 
railway  in  1864,  of  which  line  he  was  local  director 
at  Oswego  some  fifteen  years.  During  this  time  he 
pui-chased  for  the  company  the  Lake  Ontario  shore 
railroad,  and  became  its  president  during  its  con- 
struction from  Ontario  to  Suspension  Bridge,  when  it 
was  merged  into  the  Rome,  Watertown,  and  Ogdens- 
burg system.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is 
president  of  the  Oswego  shade  cloth  company,  presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  yarn  company,  president  of 
the  Cliff  and  Righter  company,  manufacturers  of  car 
springs,  which  merged  into  the  Oswego  railway 
spring  company,  and  continued  him  as  president, 
one  of  the  organizers  and  directoi'sof  Oswego  water 
works  company,  and  director  of  Oswego  gas  light 
company.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
local  board  of  the  State  normal  school,  and  ti-ustee 
of  the  Syracuse  university  over  eight  years.  In  the 
midst  of  the  cares  and  labor  of  a  busy  life,  Mr.  Ir- 
win has  found  recreation  in  collecting  a  library, 
which  is  second  to  no  private  library  in  America,  and 
possibly  to  few  English  private  libraries  in  the  world. 
It  includes,  besides  rare  books,  old  engravings  and 
etchings  and  fine  oil  paintings.  These  books  were 
gathered  during  thirty-five  years  and  without  ex- 
tended   travel,    search,    or   publicity.      He    owns 


Eliot's  Bible  in  the  Indian  language,  the  first  edition, 
the  only  copy  known  which  is  in  every  particular 
absolutely  complete,  and,  to  further  enhance  its^ 
value,  it  was  a  presentation  copy  from  the  author. 
He  has  a  Gutenberg  Old  Testament,  the  first  book 
ever  printed,  of  which  there  are  but  three  copies 
in  the  United  States.  Another  valuable  possession 
is  a  manuscript  consisting  of  the  gospels  written 
about  the  year  780,  in  uncial  letters  of  gold  upon 
purple  vellum,  the  greatest  artists  of  the  time  being 
employed  in  its  production.  When  Henry  VIII. 
caused  to  be  written  the  famous  treatise  on  the  seven 
sacraments  against  Luther,  Leo  X.  conferred  upon, 
the  English' monarch  the  title  "Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  and  with  the  bull  confirming  the  title,  he 
sent  to  the  king  this  manuscript,  which,  strangely 
enough,  afterward  found  a  place  in  this  library  of  an 
American  citizen.  Mr.  Irwin  was  married  at  Oswe- 
go, N.  Y.,  March  6,  1856,  to  Louisa  A.,  daughter  of 
Dana  A.  Braman,  a  graduate  of  Brown  university, 
and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Amasa  Braman  of  Mill- 
bury,  Mass. 

De  WOLF,  Calvin,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Brain- 
trim,  Luzerne  coimty.  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1815,  one  of 
thirteen  children  of  Giles  M.  De  Wolf,  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  whose  father  and  grandfather  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  Pomfret,  Conn.  Their  ancestors  were 
among  the  early  settlers  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  who  came 
from  Holland,  to  which  country  they  had  been  ex- 
iled from  France  by  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His- 
mother  was  Anna  Spaulding,  a  descendant  of  Ed- 
ward Spaulding,  who  settled  in  Chelmsford,  Mass. ,  in 
1633.  The  son  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  from  his 
father,  who  was  better  versed  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  surveying  than  the  school-teacher.  He  studied 
Latin,  aided  by  a  neighbor  of  liberal  education,  who 
volunteered  to  help  the  lad.  His  studies  were  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  his  work  on  the  farm,  he 
being  the  eldest  son  who  survived  childhood,  and 
expected  to  fill  the  position  of  dignity  as  leader  in 
the  field,  the  clearing,  and  the  endless  winter  chores. 
He  also,  for  two  winters,  taught  the  district  school. 
When  he  had  reached  his  majority  and  could  claim 
his  time  as  his  own,  he  left  the  farm  and  entered  the 
academy  of  Grant  river  institute,  Ashtabula,  O., 
where  he  was  allowed  to  partly  support  himself  by 
manual  labor.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  an  opportunity  was 
oil ered  him  to  go  to  Chicago  in 
charge  of  a  cargo  of  fruit,  he 
paying  his  passage  by  caring  for 
and  protecting  the  same.  Once 
in  the  city,  he  made  application 
as  school-teacher  for  a  position 
in  the  public  school,  and  passed 
the  necessary  examination,  but 
lacked  influence  to  secure  an 
appointment.  He  therefore  set 
out  on  foot  across  the  prairie, 
determined  to  find  a  school. 
He  succeeded,  upon  reaching 
Hadley,  Will  county.  111., 
forty  miles  from  Chicago,  in 
securing  a  school.  He  had 
at  the  time  only  an  old-fash- 
ioned "York  shilling  "  in  his 
pocket.  This  was  the  winter  of 
1837-38.  In  the  spring  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and 
secured  a  position  in  the  public  school  and  also  en- 
gaged his  spare  time  in  studying  law.  He  entered 
the  law  oflice  of  Spring  &  Goodrich  in  1839,  where 
he  pursued  a  systematic  course  of  study,  and  in 
1843  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1841  he  married 
Frances  Kimball.  Chicago,  at  the  time  Mr.  De 
Wolf  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  there, 
had  less  than  thirty  lawyers.    He  devoted  himself 
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■strictly  to  his  practice  until  1854,  when  he  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  in  the  offlce  by 
appointment  and  election  six  consecutive  terms, 
covering  a  period  of  over  twenty-live  years.  In  that 
time  he  heard  and  disposed  of  over  90,000  cases.  In 
1839  he  was  active  in  founding  an  anti-slavery  so- 
•ciety  in  Cliicago,  and  was  for  many  years  its  secre- 
tary. He  was  one  of  the  committee  and  treasurer 
of  "the  orgauizaticm  that  founded  the  "Western 
Citizen,"  recognized  in  its  day  as  one  of  the  leading 
abolition  newspapei-s  of  the  country.  He  was  one 
of  five  men  indicted  for  aiding  a  negro  slave, 
called  EHza,  to  escape  from  her  master;  she  had  been 
held  as  a  slave  in  Xobraska  and  escaped  to  Illinois. 
The  ciise  became  a  test  one,  and  passed  through  the 
U.  S.  courts  until  determined  by  dismissal  upon  the 
advice  of  the  U.  S.  District  attorney  Lorned  in  1861. 
Judge  De  Wolf  served  as  alderman  for  two  years, 
and  while  a  member  of  that  body  was  chairman, 
having  charge  of  codif j'ing the  localhnvs.  His  son, 
Wallace  L.  De  Wolf,  educated  to  the  law,  became, 
on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  a  partnel'  with  his  father, 
both  father  and  son  being  recognized  as  among  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Chicago. 

BROOKES,  James  Hall,  clergyman,  was  born 
-in  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  Feb.  37,  1830,  son  of  Rev.  James 
Hall  Brookes,  born  in  Iredell  count}^,  N.  C,  and 
named  for  Rev.  James  Hall,  D.D.,  of  revolutionary 
fame  in  North  Carolina.  His  mother  was  Judith 
Smith  Lacy,  daughter  of  Rev.  Drury  Lacy  of  Prince 
Edward  county,  Va. ,  moderator  of  the  General  as- 
.sembly  of  1817,  and  a  noted  Presbyterian  preacher, 
from  whose  family  about  forty  ministers  of  that  faith 
liave  descended.  His  parents  had  removed  to  Pu- 
laski, Tenn.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the 
■mother.  Here  the  father  died  in  1833  of  Asiatic 
■cholera.  The  slaves  inherited  by  the  mother  had 
been  set  free  by  the  father  before  his  death,  and  the 
widow  and  her  sons  were  left  in  comparative  pov- 
erty. The  son  had  but  few  school  advantages,  and, 
■except  the  home  training,  had,  up  to  his  fourteenth 
year,  remained  with  his  mother.  He  was  at  this  age 
.compelled  to  go  into  a  store  as  clerk.  He  gradually 
■saved  enough  money  to  pay  his  way  through  col- 
lege, and  entering  Miami  univer- 
sity in  1851,  he  was  graduated  in 
1853.  During  his  senior  year  he 
attended  the  United  Presbyterian 
theological  seminary,  and  passed 
one  year  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  then 
received  and  accepted  a  call  from 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  at 
Dayton,  O.,  as  pastor,  and  re- 
mained in  that  charge  for  four 
years.  In  1858  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  accepted 
the  pa.storate  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church.  In  addition  to 
his  labors  as  preacher  and  pas- 
tor, he  for  twenty  j'ears  edited 
"The  Truth,"  a  monthly  peri- 
odical devoted  to  "the  main- 
tenance of  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible ;  to  the  defence  of  our 
Lord's  personal  and  pre-millennial  coming,  and 
to  expositions  of  scripture."  Dr.  Brookes  wrote 
and  publislied  several  boolis  on  religious  subjects, 
besides  over  two  hundred  tracts.  Among  his  better 
known  Avorks  are:  "How  to  be  .saved;"  "Marana- 
tha;"  "May  Christians  Dance?"  "Outline  of  the 
Books  of  the  Bible;"  "Is  the  Bible  True?"  "Did 
Jesus  Rise?"  "Is  the  Bible  Inspired?"  "The 
Way  Made  Plain;"  "Israel  and  the  Church;" 
"From  Death  Unto  Life;"  "The  Holy  Spirit;" 
■"  3Iystery  of  Suif  erin^ ;  "  ■"  Till  He  Come;"  "The 
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Christ,"  and  "The  Bible  under  Fire."  In  1854  he 
was  married  to  Sue,  daughter  of  Dr.  David  Oliver, 
an  elder  of  the  Preslsyterian  church  in  Oxford,  O. 

SMITH,  Charles  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Jack- 
sonville board  of  trade,  was  born  at  Sag  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1833,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Smith,  a  prominent  Methodist  clergyman  in  his  day, 
and  the  author  of  about  sixty  bio- 
graphical and  religious  works.  The 
family  is  of  English  descent,  the 
great-grandfather  being  a  noted  Uni- 
versalist  clergyman  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Charles 
H.  Smith  was  educated  at  the  best 
private  schools  in  New  York,  as  lie 
was  intended  for  a  professional  life, 
but,  his  health  failing  when  he 
was  about  sixteen  j'cars  old,  he 
gave  up  his  studies  and  entered  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  hou.se  in  New 
York  city.  On  the  dissolution  of 
this  firm  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  Cali- 
fornia shipper's  office,  and  on  reaching 
mauhood  was  given  an  interest  in  the 
business.  He  removed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  in  1861,  and  engaged  in  com 
mercial  pursuits  for  three  years,  but 
finally  lost  his  fortune  by  a  venture  in  patent  ma- 
chinery, and  a  prolonged  contest  with  a  working- 
man's  union.  Removing  to  the  oil  regious  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  became  the  superintendent  of  an  oil 
company,  and  also  superintendent  and  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  first  tank  line  for  transporting  petro- 
leum, which  company  had  a  valuable  contract  with 
the  Erie  railway  company,  but  Gould  and  Pisk,  hav- 
ing secured  control  of  the  railroad,  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  contract,  and  by  the  imposition  of  ruinous 
freights,  stopped  the  traffic  and  compelled  the  own- 
ers of  the  line  to  sell  out  to  them.  By  making  a 
partial  payment,  they  obtained  ccmtrol  of  the  line 
and  then  refused  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price.  Three  years  of  expensive  litigation  followed, 
resulting  in  a  compromise  and  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
owners  of  the  tank  line.  About  this  "time  the  oil 
business  became  greatly  depressed,  and  extensive 
combinations  were  formed  to  control  it,  hence  Mr. 
Smith  went  to  Kansas  and  engaged  in  the  banking 
business,  but  the  failing  health  of  his  wife  forced 
him  to  remove  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  purchased  a 
book  and  stationery  business.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  his  wife's  health  not  improving,  he  removed 
to  Jacksonville.  F^.,  and  engaged  in  the  loan  and 
real  estate  business.  In  Februaiy,  1889,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade.  He  in- 
herited the  literary  tastes  of  his  father,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  press,  being,  during  his 
residence  in  Washington,  the  war  correspondent  of  a 
New  York  paper.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
project  of  deepening  the  St.  John's  river  at  Dame's 
Point,  and  it  was  largely  in  consequence  of  his  per- 
sistent advocacy  that  the  county  of  Duval  bonded 
itself  for  |300,000  for  that  purpose;  the  result  of 
which  was  to  secure  a  channel  of  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet  from  Jacksonville  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Through 
his  efforts  the  Union  building  a.ssociation  was  organ- 
ized, which  was  composed  of  the  Board  of  trade,  the 
Library  association,  and  the  B.  and  P.  order  of  Elks, 
and  they  became  the  joint  owners  and  occupants 
of  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  Jacksonville. 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  secretary  of  the  St.  John's  river 
improvement  company,  a  director  in  the  Little 
Brothers  fertilizer  and  phosphate  company,  and  the 
Jacksonville  loan  and  improvement  company,  both 
of  which  he  helped  to  organize.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  of  Rollins  college  at  Winter  Park.     He  is 
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a  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and  very 
active  in  church  work,  having  helped  to  organize  and 
build  Ave  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  1854,  to  Prances  A.  Bun- 
can  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1886  and  in 
1888  he  married  Virginia  T.  Lea  of  New  Orleans. 

EMMET,  Thomas  Addis,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  Irish  patriot,  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  Apr. 
34,  1764.  He  was  an  elder  brother  of  Robert  Em- 
met, who  was  executed  in  Dublin  in  1803,  and  the 
father  of  both  was  a  pi-ominent  physician  in  Dublin. 
Thomas  Addis  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  af- 
terward studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, where,  in  1784,  he'  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  At  this  time 
he  was  already  developing  into 
an  orator  and  presided  over  five 
debating  societies.  On  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Irish  bar,  Em- 
met's parents  desired  that  he 
should  change  his  profession, 
and  he  accordingly  went  to 
London,  where  he  read  two 
years  in  the  Temple  and  at- 
tended the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster. He  then  returned  to  Dub- 
,  lin  and  began  practice,  where  he 

'-.  y      yf  ^  soon  attained  distinction  and  busi- 

c/t>i<-<^  y/^i^^^^^^  jjggg  The  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lious feeling  in  Ireland  brought 
Emmet  into  its  midst,  and  in  1795  lie  joined  the  So- 
ciety of  united  Irishmen,  of  which  he  soon  became 
a  prominent  leader.  He  was  a  member  of  the  grand 
executive  committee,  which,  it  was  said,  controlled 
the  actions  of  as  many  as  500,000  men.  On  March 
13,  1798,  Emmet  was  arrested  as  a  conspirator  and 
committed  to  prison  in  Dublin.  After  several 
months'  confinement  he  had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  when  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
which,  on  making  certain  disclosures  regarding  the 
plans  of  the  alliance  which  it  was  supposed  had  been 
projected  between  the  United  Irishmen  and  Prance, 
Emmet  and  the  other  state  prisoners  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  United  States.  The  disclosures 
were  made,  all  names,  however,  being  inflexibly 
withheld;  but  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  United 
iStates,  Mr.  Emmet  and  nineteen  others  were  im- 
prisoned in  a  fortress  in  Scotland  for  three  years, 
when  they  were  released.  The  years  1803  and  1803 
•were  passed  by  Emmet  and  his  wife  in  Dublin  and 
Paris.  In  1804  they  sailed  for  New  York,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  where 
he  was  speedily  admitted  to  the  bar  by  special  dis- 
pensation, and  rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  in  his 
profession.  Mr.  Emmet  identified  himself  with  the 
■democratic  party,  and  in  1813  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general of  the  state.  While  he  was  a  brilliant 
orator  and  able  and  logical  in  argument,  he  never- 
theless depended  upon  hard  labor  for  his  success, 
and  is  said  to  have  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day, 
mixing  but  little  with  the  fashionable  world,  but  of- 
ten amusing  himself  with  mathematical  calculations, 
for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  fancy.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Emmet  was  not 
■surpassed  for  business  or  fame  by  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  in  America.  As  an  advocate  he  was  unri- 
valed ;  having  a  prolific  fancy,  he  reveled  in  the 
•boldest  figures,  while  his  manner  is  described  as 
(having  been  most  earnest  and  impressive.  In  per- 
sonal appearance,  he  is  said  to  have  been  about  the 
ordinary  height,  possessing  a  body  compactly  formed, 
stooping  a  little  at  the  shoulders.  His  countenance 
was  frank  and  open,  strongly  expressive  of  good  na- 
nature.    His  eyes  were  blue,  clear  and  bright,  but 


he  was  somewhat  shortsighted.  In  1815  he  began  to 
practice  before  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  there 
his  success  was  admitted  to  be  the  result  of  un- 
doubted genius.  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Emmet  was 
original  and  graceful  to  an  uncommon  degree.  His 
arguments  wei'e  also  both  sagacious  and  substantial. 
Justice  Story  says  of  him;  "His  mind  was  quick, 
vigorous,  searching  and  buoyant;  he  kindled  as  he 
spoke ;  there  was  a  spontaneous  combustion,  as  it 
were ;  not  sparkling,  but  clear  and  glowing.  His 
object  seemed  to  be  not  to  excite  wonder  or  surprise, 
to  captivate  by  bright  pictures  and  varied  images 
and  graceful  groups  and  startling  apparitions,  but 
by  earnest  and  close  reasoning  to  convince  the  judg- 
ment, or  to  overwhelm  the  heart  by  awakening  its 
most  profound  emotions.  His  own  feelings  were 
warm  and  easily  touched.  His  sensibility  was  keen, 
and  refined  itself  almost  into  a  melting  tenderness. 
His  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  various  and 
exact.  He  was  easily  captivated  by  a  belief  that  his 
own  cause  was  just,  hence  his  eloquence  was  most 
striking  for  its  persuasiveness;  he  said  wliat  he  felt 
and  he  felt  what  he  said.  His  command  over  the 
passions  of  others  was  an  instantaneous  and  sympa- 
thetic action.  The  tones  of  his  voice  when  he 
touched  on  subjects  calling  for  deep  feeling  were 
themselves  instinct  with  meaning.  They  were  utter- 
ances of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  lips."  In  the  cir- 
cuit court,  in  1887,  Mr.  Emmet  was  engaged  in 
an  important  Astor  cause,  and  on  Monday,  Nov. 
12th,  replied,  in  an  elaborate  argument,  to  Webster 
and  Van  Buren.  Two  days  later,  while  occupied  in 
another  cause,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  in  court 
and  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  14,  1837. 

HABDEMAN,  Thomas,  statesman,  was  born 
at  Eatonton,  Putnam  county,  6a.,  Jan.  13,  1835. 
When  a  boy  his  parents  removed  to  Macon,  where 
he  afterward  resided.  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  was  graduated  from  Emory  college,  Ox- 
ford, Ga.,  in  1845.  Taking  up  the  study  of  law,  he 
was  in  1847  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  soon  abandoned 
his  profession  to  engage  in  a  cotton  warehouse  and 
commission  business.  By  this  means  he  came  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  farmers  and  planters  of 
the  section.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  two  years  later  to  the  state  senate.  In 
1857  he  i-eceived  a  second  election  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  two  years  later,  1859,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  congress,  serving  until 
Jan.  33,  1861,  when  he  retired  from  congress,  and 
identified  himself  with  the  south- 
ern Confederacy.  He  had  for  a 
longtime  been  captain  of  an  hon- 
ored organization,  the  Ployd  Ri- 
fles, of  Macon,  and  in  the  organi- 
zation of  troops,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, the  Ployd  Rifles,  with  other 
volunteer  companies,  made  up 
the  2d  Georgia  battalion.  Capt. 
Hardeman  was  elected  major.  Af- 
ter distinguishing  himself  in  the 
service,he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
45th  Georgia  regiment  of  inf  antiy. 
At  the  battle  of  Prazier's  farm,  in 
the  celebrated  seven  days'  fight 
around  Richmond,  he  received  a 
severe  wound,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  sent  home.  On  his 
recovery  he  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature, and  served  as  speaker  in 
both  terms,  1863  and  1864.  During 
the  last  struggle  in  Georgia,'  he  served  as  aide  to  Gen. 
Gustavus  W.  Smith,  then  commanding  the  state  forces. 
He  was  president  of  the  convention  that  nominated 
James  M  Smith  for  re-election,  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  democratic  executive  committee  for  four 
years.     In  1874  he  again  served  in  the  legislature  as 
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speaker  of  the  house;  in  1876  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Georgia  agricultviral  society,  resigning  after  a 
service  of  seven  years ;  in  1880  he  was  favorably 
spoken  of  for  governor,  and  received  a  very  flatter- 
ing vote  for  that  ottice  in  the  state  convention.  Maj. 
Hardeman  was  past  grand  commander  of  the  order  of 
Knights  templar,  and  past  grand  chancellor  of  the 
order  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was  elected  con- 
gressman-at-large  from  Georgia,  as  a  democrat,  to 
the  forty-eighth  congress  (1883-84),  and  gained  uni- 
versal applause  for  his  skillful  management  of  mat- 
ters intrusted  to  him.  As  legislator,  congressman, 
speaker  of  the  house.  Confederate  officer,  he  showed 
himself  capable,  eloquent,  honorable,  patriotic,  and 
public-spirited.  He  had  convictions,  and  the  cour- 
age to  defend  them,  was  a  fluent  and  attractive 
speaker,  was  true  in  his  friendships,  and  dii'ect  and 
candid  in  his  politics.  Col.  Hardeman  was  one  of 
the  sincerest  men  in  public  matters,  meriting  his  re- 
peated trusts,  discharging  his  duties  efficiently  al- 
ways, and  enjoying  public  respect  and  regard.  He 
was  married  Feb.  33,  1848,  to  Jane  Lurasden  of  Put- 
nam county.  He  was  postmaster  at  Macon  during 
Cleveland's  first  term.  He  delivered,  perhaps,  more 
literary  addresses  on  occasions  of  importance  than 
any  other  Georgian  of  his  generation.  He  died 
March  7,  1891. 

HUGHES,  Charles  Hamilton,  president  of 
Barnes  medical  college,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Maj^  23,  1839,  of  Welsh  ancestry,  the  family  trac- 
ing its  lineage  back  to  the  Hughes  of  Gwercles  in 
Edeirnion,  county  of  Merioneth, 
Wales.  The  lamily  was  granted 
armorial  bearings,  Nov.  4,  1619, 
when  Thomas  Hughes,  barrister 
at  law,  was  knighted.  Richard 
Hughes,  the  earliest  American 
ancestor  of  the  family,  came  to 
America  about  1760,  and  set- 
tled near  the  site  of  what  be- 
came the  city  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  but  of  which  he  was  dispos- 
sessed because  of  non-occupancy. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution  he  enlisted  in 
the  continental  army  and  served 
throughout  the  wliole  straggle 
for  American  independence. 
He  was  with  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine  received  a 
gun-shot  wound, .severing  the  great  toe  from  one  of 
his  feet.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  married 
and  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Rockingham  county, 
Va.  Four  sons  were  born  to  him,  Richard,  Wil- 
liam, John,  and  David.  Richard,  grandfather  of 
Dr.  Hughes,  settled  in  what  afterward  became  West 
Virginia;  and  one  of  his  sons,  Harvey  J.,  the  father 
of  Dr.  Hughes,  removed  to  St.  Louis.  The  early 
education  of  Dr.  Hughes  was  in  private  and  public 
schools,  after  which  iie  entered  Iowa  college,  then 
studied  medicine,  and  was  graduated  from  the  St. 
Louis  medical  college  in  1859.  During  his  student 
days  he  was  engaged  for  a  year  as  acting  assistant 
physician  in  the  U.  IS.  marine  hospital  of  St.  Louis. 
On  graduation  he  visited  the  principal  colleges  and 
hospitals  of  the  East,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
entered  the  government  service  as  assistant  surgeon, 
being  promoled  to  full  surgeon  in  July,  1863.  He 
was  then  pliiced  in  charge  of  the  Hickory  street 
poHt  hospital,  jNicDowell's  college  prison  hospital, 
and  the  Schofield  barracks,  including  the  stragglers' 
camp  of  St.  Louis.  During  Dr.  Hughes'  medical 
service  in  the  mmy  lie  had  charge  of  the  forces  from 
St.  Louis  to  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  for  two  years,  and 
during  the  last  of  Price's  raids  into  Missouri  he  had 
also  medical  charge  of  the  refugees  and  freedmen. 
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He  was  one  of  the  youngest  surgeons  to  receive  a 
commission  in  the  Federal  army.  On  leaving  the  ser- 
vice he  was  placed  upon  the  Board  of  management, 
and  in  1866  elected  to  the  medical  superintendency 
of  the  Missouri  state  lunatic  asylum  at  Fulton,  the 
only  institution  of  the  kind  then  in  the  state,  but  not 
called  "No.  1  "  because  of  two  similar  state  asylums 
afterward  established.  Dr.  Huglics  remained  at  the 
head  of  this  institution  for  over  five  years,  making  an- 
nual visits  to  other  institutions  within  and  withoiit  the 
United  States.  He  early  identified  himself  with  the 
association  of  superintendents  of  American  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  now  the  American  medico- 
psychological  association.  In  1876,  at  the  Interna- 
tional medical  congress  held  at  Philadelphia,  he  read 
before  the  section  of  psychiatry  a  paper  on  the 
"  Simulation  of  Insanity  by  the  Insane,"  this  being 
the  first  systematized  treatise  on  this  subject  in  the 
United  States.  His  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
ture have  been  numerous,  nearly  every  practical 
subject  which  might  engage  the  attention  of  alienists 
and  neurologists  in  active  practice  having  received 
elucidation  in  some  phase  from  his  pen.  Besides  the 
many  medico-legal  papers,  he  editorially,  for  more 
than  thirteen  years,  conducted  and  published  the 
"  Alienist  and  Neurologist,"  a  journal  of  mental  and 
nervous  diseases,  founded  by  him  in  1880.  In  1887 
Dr.  Hughes  read  before  the  section  of  psychiatry  in 
the  International  medical  congress  at  Washington,  a 
paper  on  the  "True  Nature  and  Definition  of  In- 
sanity," of  which  body  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  psychological  section.  At  the  preced- 
ing International  congress  at  London  he  presented  a 
"Plea  for  the  Recognition  of  Moi'al  Insanity "  in 
psychiatry,  and  first  proposed  the  term  "psycho-sen- 
sory insanity  "  for  this  form  of  mental  disease,  which 
there  received  commendation  from  exalted  sources 
of  psychiatric  distinction.  Dr.  Hughes'  contribu- 
tions to  psychiatry  have  been  very  numerous.  His 
presidential  address  to  the  Mississippi  valley  medical 
association  won  for  him  a  distinction  both  far  and 
near,  and  awakened  pi'ofessional  attention  to  many 
important  topics;  the  entire  paper  and  abstracts  hav- 
ing from  time  to  time  been  published  in  the  princi- 
pal medical  journals  of  the  country.  He  devised  an 
esthesiometer  which  bears  his  name.  In  1890  the 
doctor  became  connected  with  the  Marion  Sims  col- 
lege of  medicine,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  direc- 
tors, and  held  the  chair  of  psychiatry,  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  electro-therapy  in  that  institu- 
tion of  medicine  up  to  the  spring  of  1893,  later  being 
called  to  take  a  similar  chair  and  the  presidency  of 
the  faculty  of  Barnes  medical  college.  Besides  his 
membership  in  the  American  medico-psychological 
association,  the  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can neurological  society,  the  American  medical  as- 
sociation, the  Mississippi  valley  medical  association, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1891,  president  of  the 
Neurological  section  of  the  Pan-American  medical 
congress  of  1893,  vice-president  of  the  Medico-legal 
congress  for  1892,  and  vice-president  of  the  sections 
of  the  International  medical  congress  of  1873.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  medical  society,  Mis- 
souri state  medical  society,  and  member  of  the  judicial 
council  of  the  American  medical  society.  He  is 
an  lionorary  member  of  the  British  medico-psycho- 
logical society,  corresponding  member  of  the  New 
York  medico-legal  societ3%  and  of  the  Chicago  acad- 
emy of  medicine,  and  other  distinguished  professional 
bodies.  He  has  been  president  of  the  American  medi- 
cal editors'  association,  and  received  the  distinction 
of  being  selected  to  deliver  the  address  in  medicine 
before  tlie  meeting  of  the  American  medical  associa- 
tion. At  the  Pan-American  medical  cougiess  at 
Washington,  Dr.  Hughes  forcibly  urged  the  creating 
of  a  public  health  department  and  the  appointment 
of  a  medical  representative  in  the  president's  cabinet. 
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FAIRBAIBN,  Robert  Brinckerhoff,  presi- 
dent of  St.  Steplien's  college,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  May  37,  1818.  After  ordinary  schooling 
and  special  training  in  tbe  Mechanics'  school,  he 
entered  a  boolistore  in  Franklin  square,  where  he 
got  a  new  and  useful  training  for  three  years,  which 
he  never  failed  to  recognize  as  a 
benefit  of  great  value,  and  which 
prrfved  to  be  of  great  service  to 
him.  In  1834,  however,  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  study, 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  min- 
istry of  tlie  Episcopal  church.  He 
began  liis  new  course  of  life  at  Bris- 
tol college,  Pennsylvania,  but  was 
transferred,  when  that  institution 
ceased  to  exist,  to  Washington  col- 
lege (now  Trinity)  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  was  graduated  bache- 
lor of  arts  in  1840.  After  study- 
ing, and  graduating  from  the 
General  theological  seminary  in 
Chelsea  square.  New  York,  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1843,  and 
immediately  entered  on  the  rector- 
ship of  Christ  church,  Troy,N.  Y. 
After  rescuing  the  church  from  debt,  and  restoring 
a  property  worth  $20,000  to  the  vestry,  he  undertook 
the  rectorship  of  St.  John's  church,  Stillwater,  on 
the  upper  Hudson.  But  he  began,  soon  after  this, 
to  recognize  in  himself  a  more  natural  fitness  for 
the  work  of  education.  Tliis  he  combined  with  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  He  became,  in  1853,  tlie 
principal  of  the  Catskill  academy.  He  held  that 
office  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
the  professor  of  mathematics  in  St.  Stephen's  college 
at  Annandale  on  the  Hudson.  This  institution  had 
only  three  years  previously  been  established  as  a 
training  college  for  the  ministry.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Ho- 
ratio Potter  was  the  founder  of  this  college;  but  pos- 
sibly it  was  undertaken  with  indefinite  views  of  the 
purpose  to  be  served ;  the  consequence  was  that  the 
institution,  thougli  under  the  direction  of  able  men. 
did  not  make  tlie  progress  that  it  should  have  made. 
At  the  end  of  one  year  Dr.  Fairbairn  was  appointed 
the  warden,  by  wliioli  name,  after  the  Oxford  fash- 
ion, the  presiding  officer  was  to  be  called.  The 
warden  had  certainly  one  merit,  which  was  a  clear 
view  of  the  purpose  which  the  college  was  to  serve. 
His  view  was  that  it  was  to  be  an  undergraduate  col- 
lege, in  which  the  education  and  intellectual  training 
of  youug  men,  who  intended  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  tlieology,  was  to  be  conducted.  In  this  purpose 
lie  never  wavered.  Whatever  success  he  met  with 
was  in  carrying  out  this  purpose.  Greatly  crip- 
pled for  the  want  of  means,  he  had  a  difficult  task 
before  him.  But  he  was  never  appalled,  and  he 
never  succumbed.  Aided  by  several  faithful  and 
able  associates  as  professors,  he  made  the  college  a 
power  in  the  church,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
eight  years  of  labor,  he  could  point  to  nearly  300 
young  men  in  holy  orders  occupying  positions  of 
distinction,  and  perf(jrming  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  faithfulness,  the  duties  of  their  sa- 
cred calling,  for  which  they  had  in  a  large  measure 
been  prepared  by  his  instruction  and  influence.  It 
was  by  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  such  men  as  John  V. 
L.  Pruyn,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton,  John  Bard, 
John  L.  Aspinwall,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Hoff- 
man that  he  brought  the  college  into  its  present 
state  of  efficiency.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
works,  such  as  ' '  The  Child  of  Faith, "  ' '  College  Ser- 
mons," and  of  "The  Doctrine  of  Morality  in  its  Re- 
lation to  the  Grace  of  the  Gospel,"  and  also  of  twen- 
ty-five pamphlets  on  educational  and  religious  sub- 
jects. In  1864  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  given  him  by 
Trinity  college,  and  also  by  St.  Stephen's  college  in 
V.-5. 


1874.  He  was  one  of  the  sixty  persons  on  whom  a 
doctor's  degree  was  conferred  by  Columbia  college  at 
its  centennial  anniversarj'  in  1887.  He  also  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Delaware  college  in  1876. 

SCHMTJCEEB,  John  George,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Michaelstadt,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Aug.  18, 
1771.  He  came  to  America  with  his  parents  at  four- 
teen, entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  1793,  and  was 
pastor  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  elsewhere,  and  at 
York,  Pa.,  1809-53.  He  was  active  and  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  his  denomination ;  a  founder  of  the 
general  synod  in  1831;  of  its  theological  seminary  at 
Gettysburg  in  1836,  and  of  Pennsylvania  college  in 
1833';  a  trustee  of  the  latter  from  its  formation,  and 
long  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  sem- 
inary, of  which  his  son  was  at  the  head.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
in  1835.  He  wrote,  in  English,  an  exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse,  called  "Prophetic  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion"  (3  vols.,  1817),  and  in  German  a  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  (1817),  and  several  other  vol- 
umes in  prose  and  verse.  He  retired  from  active 
labors  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  ;  removed  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, Blair  county.  Pa.,  and  died  there  Oct.  7, 
1854. 

ALDBICH,  William  Farrington,  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  in  Palmyra,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y., 
March  10,  1853,  son  of  William  F.  Aldrich,  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  and  financier,  who  died  in  1878,  and  in 
memory  of  whom  the  son  endowed  a  bed  in  the 
Child's  hospital  in  Cincinnati,  O.  His  mother, 
Louisa  Klapp  Aldrich,  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Gen.  Barker  of  revolutionary  fame,  and  a  leader  in 
social  and  literary  circles  in  western  New  York. 
His  parents  removed  to  New  York  city  in  1865,  and 
the  son  continued  his  primary  education,  that  had 
been  begun  in  the  Union  school  of  Palmyra,  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  city,  supplemented  by 
a  course  at  Warren's  military  academy,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  civil  en- 
gineer, and  his  iirst  public  work  was  on  the  roads 
and  boulevaids  radiating  from  Newark  and  Orange, 
N.  J.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Alabama,  and  settled  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  in  the  coal  regions,  where 
he  established  the  village  of  Aldrich,  organizing  the 
Montevalo  coal  and  transportation  compauy,of  which 
he  was  made  president  and  general  manager.  He  soon 
built  up  a  flourishing  town,  with 
stores,  school -houses,  churches, 
miners'  dwellings,a  model  farm 
and  private  residences,  includ- 
ing "Rajah  Lodge,"  his  own 
beautiful  home.  In  1889  he 
married  Josephine  Cables,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  lady  of  ac- 
knowledged literary  ability, 
wonderful  spiritual  insight,  and 
possessing  a  charming  person- 
ality. Mr.  Aldrich  was  baptized 
in  the  faith  of  his  motlier,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  cliurch.  His  fatlier 
was  a  beloved  and  upright  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers).  The  son's  studies 
led  him  toadopt  the  broad  plat- 
form of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  humanity  as  the  common  origin  and  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  religious  teachings,  and  the  true  and 
only  basis  of  the  future  universal  clmrch.  He  could 
find  good  in  all  the  creeds,  and  contributes  liberally 
to  the  support  of  each,  but  has  not  seleiaed  for  him- 
self any  one  sect.  He  makes  a  practical  application 
of  his  rule  of  life  in  the  conduct  of  his  mining  vil- 
lage, where  the  white  and  black  employees  live 
in  perfect  harmony,  with  few  regulations  save  the 
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Goldeurule.  They  need  no  police;  no  whiskey  is 
sold;  nocruelty  to  children  «■  animals  is  permitted. 
The  universal  desire  to  do'right  for  the  sake  of  right, 
and  the  evident  and  immediate  rewards  attendant 
upon  right  doing  pervade  the  place  and  stimulate 
and  determine  tlie  conduct  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Aldricli  is  the  personal  friend  of  all  his 
employees,  and  Lis  gentle  dignity  and  exact  judgment 
win  their  respect  and  affection.  He  made  a  careful 
study  of  tlie  origin  and  aims  of  secret  societies,  of  the 
religions  of  the  east,  and  of  the  occult  sciences.  He 
is  a  Knight  templar  and  a  32d  degree  Mason,  and 
(Occupies  a  high  position  among  the  brethren  of  that 
ancient  and  honorable  institution.  He  takes  no  par- 
tisan position  in  politics,  but  is  ever  jealous  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  friendless.  With  his  tender- 
hearted and  sympatlietic  wife  he  was  the  originator 
and  first  to  advocate  the  creation  of  a  new  office  in 
the  courts,  that  of  public  defender  in  contradistinction 
to  tlie  office  of  public  prosecutor,  or  distvict  attorney ; 


the  officer  to  have  all  the  privileges  and  be  clothed 
with  the  same  rights  before  the  grand  jury  and  court, 
his  duty  being  the  defense  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
who  have  no  means  of  employing  the  best  legal  talent. 
Mr.  Aldrich  made  a  public  appeal  in  behalf  of  such 
an  office  before  the  Woman's  national  liberal  union 
convention  in  Washington,  Feb.  25,  1890,  and  has 
presented  the  same  idea  to  many  of  the  United  States 
senators,  to  the  Federation  of  labor  at  Baltimore,  and 
to  prominent  church  congresses.  He  believes  in 
solving  the  financial  question  by  the  free  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  by  weight  and  not  by  value. 

ALDRICH,  Josephine  Cables,  philanthropist 
and  author,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  .Jnne  12, 
1843,  of  stern  Puritan  stock.  She  was  but  a  few 
years  of  age  when  her  mother  died,  and  the  child 
was  taken  in  charge  by  her  two  grandmothers,  who 
happened  to  belong  to  the  severe,  old-fashioned 
school,  whose  watchword  was,  "Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child."  The  constant  application  of  this 
maxim,  which  in  this  case  was  administered  more 
as  a  tonic  tlian  anything  else,  was  the  me.ins  of  duly 
impressing  upon  the  victim  the  virtue  of  the  golden 
rule,  and  in  after  years,  when  she  married  Mr.  Al- 
drich, a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  came  into  control 
of  a  beautiful  liome  of  her  own  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
not  only  her  immediate  household,  but  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  Jlrs.  Aldrich  felt  the  charm  of 
her  gracious  and  kindly  manner,  and  the  beneficial 
influence  of  her  tolerant  and  benignant  nature.  Mrs. 
Aldrich  began  to  take  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest 
in  Christian  theosophy  at  this  period.     Finally,  in 
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1882,  she  established  in  Rochester  "The  Occult 
World,"  a  paper  devoted  to  advanced  thought  and 
reform  work.  Her  editorials  taught  liberality,  jus- 
tice and  mercy,  and  attracted 
wide  attention  for  their  sound 
thought  and  beauty  of  style. 
At  one  time  she  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Theosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  "United  States,  and 
president  of  the  Rochester  bro- 
therhood. Mr.  Aldrich  fully 
sustains  his  wife  in  all  her 
philanthropic  schemes,  while 
she,  in  turn,  thoroughly  en- 
dorses a  favorite  plan  of  his, 
whereby  any  person  accused  of 
crime  may  be  defended  in  court 
from  a  jjublic  fund,  and  by 
the  best  available  legal  talent. 
Mrs.  Aldrich  holds  the  position 
of  vice-president  in  the  Woman's 
national  industrial  league,  and 
the  Woman's  national  liberal 
union;  she  was  also  active  in  foundingthe  Woman's 
national  university,  and  the  School  of  useful  and  or- 
namental arts. 

COOM£S,  William  Jerome,  congressman  and 
merchant,  was  born  in  Jordan,  Onondaga  county, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  24,  1833.  His  paternal  ancestor  caiiie 
over  from  England  with  the  Van  Rensselaers,  and 
settled  in  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  His  grandfather 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  His  maternal 
grandfather  married  a  Wahlrath  (meaning  choice  of 
the  people).  Owing  to  his  father's  failure  in  busi- 
ness when  William  was  a  mere  lad,  he  was  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
and  a  half  years  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Union  col- 
lege, but  was  barred  out  on  account  of  his  youth.  He 
soon  after  entered  upon  a  mercantile  career,  and 
came  to  New  York  city  in  1850  as  manager  of  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  house,  from  which  he  withdrew 
in  1853.  In  1854  he  commenced  the  business  of  ex- 
porting goods  of  American  manufacture,  by  degrees 
opening  new  outlets  in  the  various  markets  of  the 
world,  and  during  an  experience  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury doing  much  to  build  up  American  manufactures 
by  increasing  the  foreign  demand.  To  accomplish 
this  he  made  frequent  trips  to  the  West  Indies  and 
different  parts  of  Europe.  He 
established  the  firm  of  Coombs, 
Ci-osby  &  Eddy  in  1870.  Dur- 
ing his  long  residence  in  Brook- 
lyn he  has  frequently  engaged 
in  political  reform  movements, 
and  was  active  in  the  nomina- 
tion as  well  as  the  election  of 
Seth  Low  as  mayor  of  Brooklyn. 
He  was  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  republican  party,  but 
in  1884,  with  Beecher  and  other 
prominent  men  in  the  party, 
withdrew.and  openly  advocated 
the  election  of  Cleveland  for 
president.  In  1888  he  was 
nominated  for  congress  by  the 
independent  republicans  and 
democrats,  and  reduced  his  oppo- 
nent's (Wallace's)  majority  more 
than  one-half.  In  1890  he  received  the  regular 
democratic  nomination,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen  over  the  same  opponent,  and  overcame  a  ma- 
jority of  about  6,000.  In  the  fifty-second  congress  he 
was  active  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  and  all  com- 
mercial questions,  particularly  in  the  improvement 
of  the  consular  system.  As  he  was  the  only  mer- 
chant in  the  house  of  representatives,  his  statements 
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-were  listened  to  with  interest,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions were  generally  adopted.  He  was  elected  to 
the  fifty-third  congress  from  the  fourth  district  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  8,000  votes.  He  has  been  actively 
€ngaged  in  church  and  benevolent  work  for  many 
years.  He  is  president  of  the  Commonwealth  club 
of  New  Yorlj,  whicli  inaugurated  the  ballot  reform 
in  New  Yorli  state.  He  is  a  member  of  tlie  Hamilton 
and  Lincoln  clubs,  and  of  Montauk  lodge  F.  and 
A.  M.  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  Fulton  club.  New 
York.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Reform  club 
of  New  York. 

LESLEY,  John  Thomas,  stock  raiser,  was 
born  in  Madison  county,  Fla.,  in  1835,  the  eldest 
child  of  Leroy  G.  Lesley  of  South  Carolina,  who 
had  moved  to  Florida  in  1832.  The 
father  was  a  leader  of  cavalry  in  all 
the  contests  connected  with  the  Semi- 
nole wars,  until  the  power  of  the 
savages  was  broken,  in  1858.  When 
Florida  seceded  from  the  Union  he 
raised  a  company  of  cavalry  for 
independent  service  in  the  state, 
and  performed  excellent  work  with 
it  until  the  Confederate  armies  sxu'- 
rendered  in  1865,  when  he  and  his 
men  were  paroled.  He  settled  near 
Tampa  afterward,  and  was  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  that  vicinity  until 
his  death,  in  1886.  The  son,  John 
T.  Lesley,  passed  his  early  years 
on  a  plantation,  and  received  such 
an  education  as  the  schools  of  the 
time  afforded.  He  removed  to 
Tampa  with  all  the  other  members 
of  his  family,  in  1849,  the  place 
being  known  as  Fort  Brooke.  The  most  important 
militaiy  post  in  south  Florida,  it  was  then  be- 
coming llie  nucleus  for  a  prosperous  settlement. 
Mr.  Lesley  studied  carpentry  while  there,  but  gave 
up  the  saw  for  the  sword  in  1855,  when  the  Semi- 
noles  began  their  last  organized  war.  He  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  company  of  volunteer  cavalry 
which  his  father  organized,  but  was  in  the  field  only 
a  short  time  when  he  was  elected  first  lieutenant. 
He  saw  active  service  for  two  years,  mainly  in  the 
region  between  Tampa  and  the  Everglades.  He  re- 
tired from  the  service  in  1858,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  stock  raising,  in  which  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. At  the  breaking  out  o,f  the  civil  war  he 
raised  a  company  of  infantry  in  Hillsboro  county 
for  the  Confederate  service,  and  was  subsequently 
attached  to  the  4th  Florida  regiment,  of  which  he 
became  major  in  1863.  His  regiment  served  under 
Bragg,  Johnston  and  Hood,  and  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  gallantry.  He  remained  with  the  regiment 
■until  1863,  and  then  resigned  to  organize  an  inde- 
pendent company  of  cavalry  for  state  service,  par- 
ticularly to  check  the  marauding  parties  who  made 
pillage  on  the  sparse  settlements  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  Ceda,r  Keys  southward.  Those  ma- 
Tanders  were  looked  upon  as  little  better  than 
pii-ates,  as  they  robbed  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  de- 
voted more  attention  to  plundering  than  fighting. 
■Capt.  Lesley  and  nineteen  of  his  men  attacked  109 
■of  these  outlaws  near  Tampa,  one  day,  and  after  a 
short  but  sharp  contest,  routed  them  in  the  most  ig- 
nominious manner.  In  1865,  when  he  and  his  troop- 
ers laid  down  their  arms,  his  neighbors  recalled 
these  brave  deeds,  and  elected  him  the  sheriff,  tax 
collector  and  assessor  of  Hillsborough  county,  these 
three  oflices  being  then  held  by  one  person.  He 
served  two  years,  and  on  retiring  from  office  built  a 
■saw  mill  to  supply  lumber  to  the  rapidly  growing 
town  of  Tampa.  He  sold  his  lumber  business  in 
1873,  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  stock  raising, 
for  the  exportation  of  cattle  to  Cuba  was  then  the 


leading  industry  hi  South  Florida.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Florida  house  of  representatives  in  1876,  and 
to  the  state  senate  in  1878  and  1884,  and  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1885.  He  was  afterward 
elected  a  delegate  to  several  state  and  county  con- 
ventions, and  was  a  leading  orator  in  political  cam- 
paigning, his  style  of  speaking  being  direct,  logical, 
and  broad  in  its  treatment  of  subjects.  For  years 
he  has  advocated  the  cause  of  temperance,  although 
not  a  prohibitionist.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  was  elected  mayor  of  the  town  of  Fort  Brooke, 
adjoining  Tampa,  for  several  years,  is  a  true  and 
firm  friend,  a  progressive  citizen,  and  thoroughly 
h(morable  in  all  his  aifairs.  Capt.  Lesley  was  mar- 
ried, in  1S58,  to  Margaret  T.  Brown  of  Tampa. 

LINCOLN,  William  Shattuck,  civil  engineer, 
was  born  in  Dennysville,  Me.,  May  19,  1837,  the 
son  of  Theodore  and  Elizabeth  (Lincoln)  Lincoln, 
and  great-grandson  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  of 
revolutionary  fame,  the  special  officer  appointed  by 
Washington  to  receive  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  on 
the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  at  Yorktcnvn. 
Young  Lincoln's  education  was  received  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  his  entire  time  was  devoted  to  niatli- 
ematics  and  engineering.  At  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen he  began  work  as  division  engineer  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Cliicago  railroad,  his  appointment  dating 
Nov.  13,  1856,  was  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer 
Jan.  1,  1857,  and  completed  the  line  from  Richmond 
to  Logansport  June  28,  1857.  He  then  commenced 
surveys  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  railroad  from 
Logansport  to  Valparaiso,  Ind.  The  work  was  par- 
tially suspended  during  1857-58,  and  the  road  was 
completed  in  1861.  In  the  meantime,  while  work 
was  partially  suspended,  he  built  a  dam  across  the 
Wabash  river  at  Logansport,  which  furnished  power 
to  a  number  of  factories,  finishing  that  woi-k  Nov. 
4,  1860.  After  the  road  was  completed  to  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  Mr.  Lincoln  became  engineer  and  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  line  from  Richmond  to 
Valparaiso,  and  remained  such  until  May  10,  1865. 
On  July  35,  1865,  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  West- 
ern railway,  with  headquarters 
at  Springfield,  111.,  and  remained 
there  until  Feb.  1,  1869,  when 
he  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
of  the  Decatur  and  East  St.  Louis 
railroad,  and  completed  the  road 
from  Decatur  to  East  St  Louis 
July  35,  1870.  He  was  then 
continued  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Decatur  and  State  Line  road, 
completing  the  surveys,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
the  construction  of  the  line  was 
abandoned.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed engineer  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash 
and  Western  railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Toledo,  O.  In  1873- 
73,  in  addition  to  other  duties, 
he  had  entire  charge  of  the  con- 
structiim  and  erection  of  a  grain 
elevator  at  Toledo,  O.,  to  have  a  capacity  of  1,800,- 
000  bushels.  In  1871  he  became  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Lafayette,  Bloomington  and  Mississippi,  and 
the  Lafayette,  Muncie  and  Bloomington  railroads, 
completing  the  line  and  opening  it  for  business  in 
June,  1873.  In  June,  1877,  in  addition  to  the  other 
duties  of  the  office,  lie  assumed  those  of  purchasing 
agent,  and  continued  to  hold  both  office?  until  Octo- 
ber, 1879,  when  he  was  appointed  engineer  and  su- 
perintendendent  of  the  road  department  of  the 
Wabash.  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  railroad,  in  charge  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  with  headquarters  at 
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Springfield,  111.,  and  remained  thereuntil  Septem- 
ber, 1881.  During  this  time  he  had  charge  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Wabash 
from  Bement  to  Strealor,  and  completion  of  the  line 
from  Strawn  to  Chicago,  opening  the  road  for  traffic 
Oct.  3,  1880.  Sept.  1,  1881,  he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  Wabash  railroad  company,  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis. 

BBOADHEAI),  James  Overton,  diplomat,  was 
born  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  May  19,  1819.    He 
was  ediiciited  at  a  high  school  in  that  county  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  pay- 
ing a  part  of  his  expenses  by 
teaching  the  children  of  one 
of  the  professors.     He  re- 
mained one  year  at  that  in- 
stitution, and  then  taught  in 
a  private  family  near  Balti- 
more.    In  June,  1837,  he  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  and  in 
the  following  year  began 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Edward  Bates,  af- 
terwai'd  attorney-general  in 
%-  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet.     He 
remained    a  student    with 
Mr  Bates  three  years,  and 
meanwhile,  to  eke  out  his 
support,    taught    a    small 
y  /I  ff-/^  v_>         school  in  one  of  the  office 

0^  0.7  Cf .r2r^,,,^f-yuje^-bui\diugs.  In  1841  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  the  law 
in  Pike  county,  Missouri,  and  in  1845  was  elected 
from  that  senatoi-ial  district  as  a  delegate  to  a  con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
from  Pike  county,  and  in  1850  to  the  state  senate, 
serving  in  that  capacity  four  j^ears.  In  1859  he 
settled  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  February, 
1861,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  state  convention  under  the  pi-ovisions 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature  calling  such  convention 
for  the  purpose  of:  "  Considering  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  and  government  of  the  different  states, 
and  the  government  and  people  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  to  adopt  such  measures  for  vindicating  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  the  protection  of  its  in- 
■  stitutions,  as  shall  appear  to  tliem  to  be  demanded." 
This  convention  abolished  the  existing  state  govern- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  resolutions  originally 
offered  by  Mr.  Broadhead,  and  established  a  provi- 
sional government,  which  foi-  the  first  three  years  of 
the  civil  war,  enacted  ordinances  for  the  government 
■of  tlie  state,  and  generally  managed  its  affairs,  rais- 
ing and  organizing  a  military  force  in  support  of  the 
U.  S.  government.  From  early  in  1863  to  the  spring 
of  1864,  ]Mr.  Broadhead  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
3d  Mi.ssouri  cavalry  and,  assigned  to  duty  on  tlie 
staff  of  Gen.  Scliofield,  was  detailed  by  him  as  pro- 
vost marshal-general  of  the  department  of  Mi.ssouri. 
In  the  .spiing  of  1861  he  wasappointed  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Missouri,  but  he  held  the  office  for  only 
a  few  months,  as  it  interfered  with  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  state  convention.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant  as  counsel  on  the  part 
of  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  what  were 
called  the  "  whi.sky  frauds. "  In  1878  he  was  cliosen 
president  of  the  American  bar  association  which  met 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  In  1883  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  forty-eighth  congress  as  a  democrat,  and 
in  1H,S.-)  was  appointed  by  the  government,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  of  ,Ian.  30,  1885,  as 
special  agent  to  "  make  preliminary  search  of  the 
records  of  the  French  prize  courts  or  other  French 


archives  from  1793  to  1801  inclusive,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  evidence  or  documents  relating  to  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  for  spoliations  committed 
by  the  French  prior  to  July  31,  1801,  still  exist,  and 
if  so,  the  nature  and  character  thereof. "  In  pur- 
suance of  that  commission  he  spent  four  months  in 
France,  and  during  that  time  examined  all  the 
archives  and  documents  that  were  accessible  in  the 
various  judicial  tribunals,  naval  offices,  and  public 
libraries  in  Paris,  Brest,  Nantes,  Morlaix,  Bordeaux, 
Cherhurg,  Quimpere,  and  other  cities  oi  the  sea 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  relating  to  the  seizures  of 
vessels  by  French  privateers,  and  the  proceedings 
for  their  condemnation  in  tribunals  having  juri.sdic- 
tion  of  prize  cases,  and  in  October,  1885,  he  made  an 
elaborate  report  of  the  labors  performed  on  this  com- 
mission which  was  printed  by  order  of  ,the  U.  S. 
senate.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Broadhead  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  St.  Louis. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as 
minister  to  Switzerland. 

CAMPBELL,  Jeremiah  Kockwell,  hotel  pro- 
prietor, was  boi-n  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  36,  1837, 
of  Scotch  English  descent.     He  was  educated  at  the 
Elliot  school  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most   noted  in- 
stitutes in  the  state,  and  at  mercantile  schools  until 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  Campbell  House,  Wilson's  Lane,  Bos- 
ton, conducted  by  his  uncle.     This  was   a,  famous 
hotel  at  that  time,  being  patronized  by  noted  public 
men,  including  Gov.  Andrew,  Vice-President  Wilson, 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  others.     The 
society  of  such  men  produced  its  natural  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  lad  and  made  him  an  observer  and 
student.     He  remained  with  his  uncle  a  few  years, 
and  later  engaged  in  a  restaurant  on  North  Market 
street  until  1860,  when  he  sold  it  and  went   on   a 
farm,  and  Dec.  1,  1866,  came  to  Jacksonville.     An- 
ticipating the  popularity  of  Jacksonville  as  a  winter 
resort,  and  noting  the  scarcity  of  high-class  hotels, 
he  and  five  of  his  friends  decided  to  erect  a  grand 
hotel  that  would  please  the  most  fastidious  tastes 
and  cater  to  a  class  who  cared  more  for  comfort  and 
luxury  than  for  its  cost.     They  erected  and  fur- 
nished the  St.  James  Hotel,   which  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  January,  1869,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Campbell.     A  few  years  later  he  bought  out 
his  partners  and  afterward  man- 
aged the  business  very  successful- 
ly.    The  building  has  frontage  of 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  on 
St.  James  Park,  and  two  hundred 
and  ten  feet  on  Laura  street,  and 
with  its  grounds  occupies  an  en- 
tire block.     Its  first  patrons  were 
invalids,  then  came  tlie  wealthiest 
and  most  distinguished  people  in 
the  United  States,  for  it  acquired  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  and  was  considered  the 
best  in  the  South.   For  a  number  of 
years  it  was  opened  to  i-eceive  vis- 
itors on   Thanksgiving  Day,    its 
Thanksgiving  dinner  being  popu-         ^^  ^^    » 
larly  supposed  to  open  the  win-       ^^^^^^an^^^./^^ 
ter  season  in  Florida.     By  put-    ^       '  ' 

ting  a  plant  in  the  St.  James 
Hotel  in  1883,  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  first  per- 
son to  introduce  the  electi-ic  light  into  Jackson- 
ville. He  subsequently  organized  a  company  to 
light  the  city,  and  this  proving  a  success,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  tlie  company  were  purchased  by  the 
city  gas  company,  which  began  illuminating  the  city 
by  electricity  in  1888.  Jacksonville  is  therefore  in- 
debted to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Campbell  forsecuring 
the  electric  light  so  promptly,  and  getting  the  repu- 
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tation  of  being  one  of  the  best-lighted  cities  in  the 
South.  He  was  also  active  in  organizing  tlie  Jack 
souville  loan  and  improvement  company,  of  which 
he  is  a  large  stockholder.  He  is  an  extensive 
landowner,  having  interests  in  St.  James  City,  at 
Charlotte  Harbor,  JVIarietta,  and  other  places.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  married  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  April, 
1856,  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Capt.  C.  B.  Wilder, 
of  the  same  town.  Two  daughters  and  a  son  were 
born  to  them. 

KALISCH,  Abner,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Sept.  3,  1853,  son  of  llev.  Dr.  Isidor  Kalisch 
(see  Vol.  III.,  p.  63).     He  was  educated  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  distinguished  father,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  school  of   Columbia  college  in 
1874.    He  then  studied  law  with  his  brother  Samuel 
at  Newark,  N.  J.  (see  Vol.  IV.,  p.  469),  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the   bar  in  1875.     He  immediately  com- 
menced the  practice  of  liis  profession  in  Newark, 
making  a  specialty  of  criminal  law.     In  1881  he  was 
assigned  by  the  court  to  the  defence  of  James  Graves 
for  homicide;  this  case  became  a  noted  one,  not  only 
in  New  Jersey,  but  throu'ghout  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Kalisch  was  much  complimented  for  his  skill  and 
ability  in  liandling  it.     He  has  been  also  connected 
with  many  otlier  important  cases,  his  practice  being 
large  and  lucrative.      He  is   not- 
ably successful  in  trials  by  jury, 
where    liis    native   wit,   ingenuity 
and     impassioned     oratory    have 
crowned  his  efforts  with   success 
in  apparently  the  most  desperate 
and  hopeless  cases.     In  arguments 
before    the    court,    he    is    keen, 
thorough  and  logical.     Gifted  witll 
remarkable    perceptive   "qualities, 
and  quick  at  repartee,  Mr.  Kalisch 
is  a   formidable   adversary.      His 
skill  as  a  cross-examiner  of  a  wit- 
ness   depends     mainly    upon    his 
tenacious  memory  of  facts  elicited  in 
the  course  of  a  trial,  and  the  suave 
and  insinuating  manner  with  which 
he  disarms  a  hostile  witness.    Not- 
withstanding his  extensive  practice, 
""~"~"~^      .J-    Mr.  Kalisch  has  managed  to  find 
leisure  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture and  art.     He  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  his 
well-selected  library,  one  of  the  finest  in  New  Jersey, 
contains  both  the  standard  and  the  best  foreign  works 
in  the  original.     He  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of 
old  prints  and  engravings,  thus  accumulating  not  only 
a  unique  collection,  but  a  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive one.     Mr.  Kalisch  takes  no  active  part  in 
politics,  but  belongs  to  several  clubs,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent Mason.     He  has  traveled  extensively  throughout 
America  and  Europe. 

ZiONGr,  Alexander,  legislator,  was  born  in 
Oreenville,  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1816.  His 
father  removing  to  Ohio,  he  was  educated  at  Cary's 
academy,  afterward  known  as  Parmer's  college. 
Having  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  he,  upon  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  began  practice  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  in  the 
state  legislature  in  1848,  and  again  in  1849.  He  was 
elected  by  the  republican  party  a  representative  from 
Ohio  to  the  thirty-eighth  U.  S.  congress  and  served 
on  the  committee  on  claims.  In  1864  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  republican  national  convention  at  Chi- 
cago. 

McANDREWS,  Bichard  Aloysius,  Catholic 
clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  city  of  Irish  par- 
ents Dec.  11,  1851.  He  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  Holy  Cross  college,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
was  afterward  sent  to  the  Theological  seminary  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  or- 
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dained  to  the  priesthood  in  July,  1877.     For  ten. 
years  he  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral.  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  wliere,  during  his  administration,  lie  ably 
seconded  the  efforts  of  Bishop  O'Hara  to  build  up 
religion,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  assistance  in 
remodeling  the  now  beautiful  cathedral.    From  1887 
to  1889  he  had  charge  of  St. 
John's  church,  a  new  parish  or- 
ganized in  South  Scranton,  and 
during    that    period    secured 
church  property  to  the  value  of 
$30,000.     He  organized  there 
a  parochial  school  under  the 
charge   of  the   Sisters  of   the 
immaculate  heart,  which   be- 
came one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing schools  in  the  diocese  of 
Scranton.     In  October,    1889, 
he    removed  to   Wilkesbarre, 
where   he  continued  to  labor 
in  the  cause  of  religion  as  pastor 
of    St.    Mary's    church.     His 
predecessor    had  left    behind 
him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
church  properties  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  death  had 
prevented  him  from  carrying 
out  the  many  improvements  he  had  in  contemplation. 
Father  McAndrews  determined  at  once  to  finish  the 
work  and  make  St.  Mary's  the  pride  of  the  citizens 
of  Wilke.sbarre.     These  improvements  cost  $40,000. 
In  addition  he  purchased  the  Mountain  house  prop- 
erty, and  built  a  new  chapel  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
He  also  established  there  the  Sisters  of  mercy,  who 
conduct  a  school  numbering  150  pupils.  Aproperty 
adjoining  the  parochial  residence,  costing  $3,000  ;  a 
lot  for  the  school  adjoining  the  convent,  costing  $3,- 
500,  and  an  addition  to  the  cemetery,  costing  $3,000, 
were  also  added  to  St.  Mary's  church  property,  the 
total  value  of  which  is  about  $350,000,     The  con- 
gregation of  St.  Mary's  love  and  appreciate  their 
pastor,  who  is  also  honored  and  esteemed  by  all 
denominations  irrespective  of  creed. 

liONGSTREET,  Cornelius  Tyler,  was  born 
at  Onondaga  valley,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  19,  1814,  son  of 
Cornelius  Longstreet  and  his  wife,  Deborah  Tyler, 
daughter  of  Col.  Comfort  Tyler.  The  Longstreet.s 
were  of  Dutch  descent,  the  first  of 
the  name  in  America  being  three 
brothers,  who  came  over  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  settled  in 
New  Jersey,  one  of  them  subse- 
quently removing  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  to  Georgia.  Mr.  Longstreet 
left  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
became  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house, 
and  subsequently  engaged  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  in  Syracuse, 
and  in  1846  removed  to  New  York 
city,  wliere  he  established  a  whole- 
sale clothing  house.  He  was  the 
first  person  to  ship  ready-made 
clothing  to  California  and  other 
western  states,  and  in  1853,  having 
accumulated  a  large  fortune,  he  re- 
turned to  Syracuse,  and 
the  fine  residence  called 
wick  Castle."  In  1855  he  estab- 
lished his  son,  Charles  A.,  in  the  wholesale  clothing 
business  in  New  York  city,  and  was  for  several  years 
associated  with  him  as  silent  partner.  In  1863  he 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  in  1863  was  made  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  First  national  bank  of  Syracuse, 
the  second  of  its  kind  organized  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Me- 
chanics' bank  of  Syracuse  in  1851,  and  was  one  of 
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its  directors  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Mr.  Longstreet 
■was  a  man  of  sympathetic  and  kiudly  disposition, 
and  gave  geuerously  to  charitable  institutions.  He 
contributed  laricely  toward  the  founding  and  support 
of  St.  Joseph's  hospital,  and  the  Old  ladies'  home  in 
Syracuse.  He  died  in  Syracuse  July  4, 1881,  leaving 
a  widow,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lewis  H.  Redfleld, 
and  several  children. 

HITT,  Robert  Roberts,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Urbana,  O.,  Jan.  16,  1834.  In  1837  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Ogle  county.  111.  His  education 
was  received  at  Rock  River  semi- 
nary and  at  Asbury  (later  De  Pauw) 
university.  Wliile  still  a  young 
man  he  engaged  actively  in  politics. 
In  1858  he  reported  the  debates  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  as  a  short- 
hand writer.  In  December,  1874, 
during  Grant's  second  administra- 
tion, he  was  appointed  first  secre- 
tary of  the  American  legation  at 
Paris,  France,  and  served  until 
March,  1881,  part  of  the  time  act- 
:  ing  as  charge  d'affaires.  Returning 
.  home,  he  became  assistant  secretary 
of  state  in  1881.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  a  representative  from  Il- 
linois in  the  forty-seventh  congress 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Robert  M.  A.  Hawk.  He  was  af- 
terward returned  at  every  successive 
election  up  to  1893.  In  the  fif  ty-flrst 
congress,  '89-'91,he  was  chairman  of  tlie  committee  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  constantly  urged  the  improvement 
of  the  consular  and  diplomatic,  service,  has  opposed 
anti-Chinese  legislation  which  violated  treaties,  and 
advocated  reciprocity  and  friendship  witli  American 
republics.  In  July,  '86,  he  prevented  the  hasty  adop- 
tion of  a  warlike  resolution  against  Mexico  in  tire 
Cutting  case,  and  in  March,  '89,  he  secured  the  adop- 
tion by  the  house  of  a  resolution  providing  for  com- 
mercial union  with  Canada.  His  labors  as  a  member 
of  the  World's  fair  committee  aided  much  to  secure 
the  fair  for  Cliicago.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  hard  worker  and  an  able  debater. 

WALL,  Annie  Carpenter,  author,  was  born  in 
Richland  county.  Wis.,  Sept.  19,  1859,  daughter  of 
J.  B.  Carpenter,  a  farmer,  who  was  suddenly  killed 
when  the  daughter  was  three 
years  old.  Her  care  then  devolved 
on  her  maternal  grandparents. 
Her  mother  marrying  in  1865,  she 
lived  with  her  in  Crawford  county. 
Wis.  Her  health  would  not  per- 
mit school  attendance  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  and  she  was 
educated  largely  at  home.  When 
twelve  years  old,  upon  removing 
with  her  mother's  family  to  Grant 
county.  Wis.,  she  was  well  ad- 
vanced, and  when  seventeen,  was 
offered  a  position  as  teacher.  In 
1878  she  married  Burton  T.  Wall 
ofMarion,Ind.  In  1884,  her  failing 
health  determined  them  to  remove 
to  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  her  hus- 
band engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  Mrs.  Wall  divided  her 
time  between  her  artistic,  literary 
and  domestic  duties.  Her  poetic  talent  was  inherited 
from  lier  mother.  Her  first  publi.shed  poems  appeared 
•when  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  from  which  time 
she  contributed  to  the  various  literary  journals  of  the 
United  States.  Her  ability  as  an  artist  enables  her 
to  illustrate  her  own  poems,  which  she  .successfully 
did  iu  a  book  entitled  "Some  Scattered  Leaves,"  and 


in  a  ribbon-tied  booklet  of  Christmas  poems.  She 
has  one  surviving  daughter.  Norma  Ruth,  who  as  a. 
child  evinces  poetic  and  artistic  talent. 

WARE,  Catherine  Augusta,  poet,  was  born  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1797  ;  daughter  of  Dr.  Rhodes,  and 
a  relative  of  R.  T.  Paine,  on  whose  death  in  1811  she 
wi-ote  some  verses.  In  1819  she  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  A.  Ware,  U.  S.  navy.  She  wrote  for  the 
papers,  edited  the  "Bower  of  Taste,"  and  published 
in  London  "Power  of  the  Passions,"  etc.  (1842). 
Her  last  four  years  were  spent  abroad,  and  she  died 
in  Paris  in  1843. 

BELL,  Frank  Frederick,  banker  and  city  treas- 
urer, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  36,  1855. 
His  father  died  before  he  was  three  years  old,  and 
upon  reaching  the  qualified  age,  he  was  entered  as  a. 
pupil  of  Girard  college,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eight 
year's' course.     After  his  graduation,  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  architectural  drawing  in  the  office  of 
Professor  Richards  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
leaving  shortly  thereafter  to  take  a  position  with  the 
car  manufacturing  firm  of  W.  C.  Allison  &  Sons. 
He  had  a  special  aptitude  for  accounts,  which  rapidly 
brought  him  promotion  in  the  counting  room  of  this, 
firm.      Being  proffered  a  position   in  the  depart- 
ment of  receiver  of  Texas,  he  terminated  his  po- 
sition as  accountant  to  accept 
the  new  office.     Sometime  af- 
ter entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  at  the  tax  ofilce, 
an  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  that  oflice  was  ordered  by 
the  city  council.     Mr.  Bell  ac- 
quired a  reputation  during  this 
prolonged  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, which  led  directly 
to  his  future  advancement,  and 
resulted  in  his  receiving   the 
nomination  f  orcity  treasurer  in 
1885  by  the  republican  party. 
The  public  confidence  in  the  fit- 
ne.ss  of  Mr.Bellfor  the  office  was       tl" 
expressed  byapopularmajority  ,   »v  i"'         -, 

of  31, 106  votes.  He  thereupon  CZ^yf  ^r^C::^.^/ 
became  the  first  treasurer  under  ^-^^^"^ — -^  i^.^^^y^«^^( — 
the  new  city  charter,  and  the 
youngest  member  upon,  whom  this  highly  responsi- 
ble office  has  ever  fallen.  The  new  state  constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  preventing  two  consecutive 
terms  as  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Bell  retired  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1889,  ■ 
having  accounted  for  and  disbursed  over  twenty, 
millions  of  dollars  yearly.  He  engaged  in  large  real 
estate  operations,  and  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bell,  Hughes  &  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers. 
He  is  a  director  in  the  West  Philadelphia  title  & 
trust  company,  the  Bristol  electric  light  company,  and 
numerous  other  corporations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  league. 

WARE,  Nicholas,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born  in 
Caroline  county,  Ya.,  in  1769,  son  of  Capt.  Robert 
Ware.  He  was  taken  in  boyhood  to  Edgefield,  S.  C.,. 
and  later  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  studied  medi- 
cine. After  a  course  at  the  law-school  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  then  famous,  he  practiced  with  success  at 
Augusta,  became  mayor  and  judge  of  the  city  court, 
was  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  U.  S.  senate' 
in  1831.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York, 
Sept.  7,  1824. 

MAURER,  Henry,  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Hornbach,  Rhein-Pfalz,  Germany,  March  19,  1830. 
He  attended  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he 
went  to  Paris,  Prance,  to  learn  the  trade  of  cabinet- 
making.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  New  York . 
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Trade  was  dull  in  his  line,  yet  he  obtained  employ- 
ment with  an  uncle,  Balthasar  Kreischer,  a  manufac- 
turer of  fire  brick.  By  force  of  merit  he  soon  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  foreman;  a  few  years  later 
to  that  of  book-keeper,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
became  a  partner  ■  in  the  firm  under  the  name  of  B. 
Kreisclier  &  Nepliew.  In  1863 
he  sold  his  interest  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Adam  Weber, 
establishing  the  Manhattan  fire 
brick  works  under  the  firm  name 
of  Maurer  &  Weber.  Not  satis- 
fled,  Mr.  Maurer  after  some  time 
sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr,  Weber, 
bought  theForbeseslatenearPertli 
Amboy,  N.  J. ,  and  started  a  factory 
of  his  own.  He  introduced  the 
newest  and  most  perfect  machin- 
ery, all  of  his  own  make  and  inven- 
tion, and  in  a  few  years  had  the 
consciousness  of  owning  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States:  clay  gas  retorts,  tiles  and 
blocks  for  use  in  blast  furnaces, 
rolling  mills,  steel  works,  etc.  He 
turns  out  every  year  50,000  tons  of 
material  and  employs  350  men.  The  leading  archi- 
tects of  New  York  and  other  great  cities  use  his  flre- 
proof  material  for  their  buildings.  He  does  a  large 
export  business  to  distant  parts  of  the  worid,  includ- 
ing China  and  South  America.  Adjoining  his  works 
he  built  a  village:  dwellinghouses  for  his'workmen, 
also  a  school  house,  railway  station,  and  hotel.  It 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Maurer,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Jersey  Central  railroad.  Mr.  Maurer  takes  a  keen  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  especially  in  education, 
and  was  for  seven  years  a  school  trustee  in  the  seven- 
teenth ward  in  New  York  city. 

WARD,  Samuel,  colonial  governor,  was  born 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  May  27,  1725,  son  of  Gov.  Rich- 
ard Ward.  He  engaged  in  business  at  Westerly, 
R.  I.;  was  in  the  assembly  1756-59;  a  delegate  to 
the  Hartford  convention  of  1758;  chief  justice  in 
1761 ;  a  founder  of  what  was  afterward  Brown  uni- 
versity, and  one  of  its  first  trustees;  governor  of  tlie 
province  in  1763,  and  again  in  1765-67,  refusing  to 
support  the  stamp  act.  He  was  an  active  patriot, 
and  member  of  the  Continental  congress  in  1774r- 
76,  when  he  usually  presided  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  but  missed  the  honor  of  signing  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  by  dying  of  smallpox  in  Phila- 
delphia March  26,  1776.  (See  the  "  Rhode  Island 
Colonial  Records, "  vols.  6  and  7,  and  his  life  by  W. 
Gammell,  in  the  third  volume  of  Sparks's  ' '  Ameri- 
can Biography.") 

WARD,  Samuel,  was  born  at  Westerly,  R.  I., 
Nov.  17,  1756;  was  a  descendant  also  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams; a  graduate  of  Brown  (then  Rhode  Island  col- 
lege) in  1771,  and  an  early  friend  of  Gen.  Greene, 
under  whom  he  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge,  with 
his  company,  in  May,  1775.  He  was  commissioned  a 
captain  July  1st,  and  in  September  he  went  with 
Arnold's  force  to  Quebec  by  way  of  the  Kennebec, 
through  a  region  that  was  then  a  wilderness.  He 
was  captured  in  the  attack  in  which  Montgom 
ery  fell,  Dec.  31st,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  some 
months.  Commissioned  major  Jan.  1,  1777,  he 
served  faithfully  with  Varnum's  brigade  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  and  in  1778  aided  his  colonel,  Charles 
Greene,  in  raising  a  negro  regiment  at  home.  In 
1779  he  was  a  lieutenant- colonel,  and  in  January, 
1781,  he  resigned,  and  went  into  business  at  War- 
wick, R.  I.  In  1786  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention at  Annapolis  to  regulate  inter-state  traffic, 
and  in  1814  to  that  at  Hartford.  He  was  in  New 
York  1790-1808,  and  for  the  last  two  years  president 


of  the  Marine  insurance  company.  In  1808  he  re- 
moved to  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. ;  in  1816  to  Jamaica, 
L.  I. ,  and  in  1828  returned  to  ISTew  York.  He  wiis 
an  accomplished  man  of  high  character.  He  died 
in  New  York  Aug.  16,  1832.  (See  his  memoir,  with 
a  genealogy  of  the  Ward  family,  by  John  Ward, 
1875) 

SAWYER,  James  Emery  Cochran,  minister 
and  editor,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  A  ug.  12,  1842, 
his  ancestry  on  both  sides  being  of  old  New  England 
stock.  In  May,  1861,  he  left  Phillips  Exeter  acad- 
emy to  volunteer  in  the  4th  Maine  regiment.  lu 
1863  he  was  received  into  the  East  Maine  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  From  that 
time  he  gradually  rose  to  prominence  as  a  preacher 
and  to  recognition  as  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker, 
an  able  lecturer  and  a  strong  and  graceful  writer. 
His,  ministerial  labors  record  marked  success  in 
sucli  appointments  as  Beacon  street  church,  Bath, 
Me. ;  Broadway  and  Chestnut  street  cliurches.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Saraotga  Springs;  Ash  Grove  church, 
Albany;  Plattsburg;  and  State  street  church,  Troy. 
He  was  also  four  years  presiding  elder  of  Albany 
district,  and  for  over  four  years  was  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Dr. 
Sawyer  was  a  member  of  the  General  conference  at 
Philadelphia  in  1884,  and  one  of  the  special  speakers 
at  the  Centennial  conference  in  Baltimore  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  At  the  centennial  of  New 
England  Methodism,  held  in  Boston  in  October,  1890, 
he  was  assigned  to  speak  on  "  Limitations  to  the 
Pastoral  Term,"  and  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion by  liis  strong  advocacy  of  the  removal  of  the 
time  limit.  The  general  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  at  its  quadrennial  session  in 
May,  1892,  elected  him  editor  of  the  "Northern 
Christian  Advocate,"  one  of  the  most  important  pe- 
riodicals of  that, denomination.  While  a  pastor  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  "  Providence  Journal,"  and  for  some  years  was 
an  occasional  editorial  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  "Zion's  Herald,"  the  "Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal "  and  other  periodicals.  His 
literary  and  poetic  taste,  as  shown 
in  his  writings,  sermons  and  lec- 
tures, together  with  his  Cliristian 
spirit,  his  genial  manner,  his  wide 
information  and  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  spirit  and 
economy  of  Methodism,  naturally 
and  easily  fitted  him  for  the  posi- 
tion of  editor.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  society  of  the  Sons 
of  tlie  American  revolution,  of 
the  American  institute  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  of  various  chari- 
table organizations,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  univer 
sity,  Middletown,  Conn.  He  is 
also  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Grand  army  of  the  repub 
lie,  and  chaplain  of  the  veteran 
organization  of  the  4th  Maine 
regiment  and  2d  Maine  battery, 
on  educational  and  patriotic  occasions,  and  at  re- 
ligious conventions,  he  is  in  great  demand.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1888  by 
Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.  He  was 
married,  March  9,  1862,  to  Lucy  A.  Sargent,  of 
Searsport,  Me.  They  had  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  died  in  childhood.  The  surviving  daughter 
is  Mrs.  Flora  L.  Turknett,  of  Syracuse. 

SAWYER,  Lucy  Sargent,  missionary  worker, 
was  born  in  Belfast,  Me.,  April  3,  1840.  Her  father 
was  Mial  Butman  Sargent,  her  mother,  Lucy  Pace, 
whose  mother  was  a  Rice  of  old  New  England  an- 
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cestry  and  whose  paternal  grandfather  was  John 
Pact',  born  at  Boston  ui  1746.  Her  father's  ances- 
toi's  were  amoni;  the  earliest  settlers  of  Gloncester 
and  ISeverly,  Miiss.  Her  grandfather,  John  Sargent, 
took  up  a  tract  of  laud  on  the  Penobscot  river,  in  what 
^\'as  called  the  District  of  Maine,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eigliteentlj  century,  on  a  part 
of  wbicli  stands  tlie  house  in  which  she 
was  born.  It  was  afterward  included 
in  the  town  of  Searsport.  Members  of 
the  faniil}-  still  reside  on  a  part  of  tlie 
original  tract.  Her  grandfatlier,  John 
Sargent,  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  tlie  C'onirreiiational  society  in 
Belfast,  Me.  She  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  best  academic  institutions 
in  the  state.  At  an  early  age  she  be- 
came a  teaclier.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  in  1H61,  she  entered 
activel}'  into  tlie  work  of  providing 
clothing  and  comforts  for  the  sol- 
diers. In  jMarch,  1862,  she  became 
the  wife  of  James  E.  C.  Sawyer,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  teaching,  but 
soon  after,  entering  into  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  held  some  of  the 
most  prominent  pastorates  in  the 
Methodist  chui-ch.  Mrs.  Sawyer  was  one  of  the 
tirst  women  of  America  to  realize  the  great  sphere 
of  usefulness  open  to  women  in  the  missionary  field. 
During  the  pastorates  of  Dr.  Sawyer  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  slie  organized  in  1870,  the  Woman's  foreign 
missionary  societj'of  the  Methodist  churches  of  that 
city.  The  Woman's  foreign  missionary  society  had 
been  organized  in  Boston  the  previous  year,  and  the 
society  in  Providence  quickly  became  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  branches.  She  also  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  oi'ganization  of  auxiliaries  in  the  territory 
of  the  New  England  southern  conference,  and  in  se- 
curing from  that  body  its  first  recognition  of  the 
Woman's  foreign  mis.sionary  movement.  When  the 
women  of  the  Methodist  denomination  entered  upon 
the  organization  of  a  Home  missionary  society,  Mrs. 
Sawyer  was  nominated  by  the  Troy  conference  at  its 
session  in  Glens  Palls  in  1881,  as  secj-etary  of  the 
Woman's  home  missionary  society  of  the  Troy  con- 
ference. The  following  year  the  Troy  conference 
woman's  home  missionary  society  was  completely 
organized,  and  she  was  elected  its  first  pi-esident. 
During  her  administration  the  society  built  the  beau- 
tiful Kent  home,  for  the  training  of  colored  girls,  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  remarkable  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Woman's  home  missionary  society 
of  the  Troy  conference  is  lai'gely  due  to  the  wi.sdom 
and  energy  with  which  she  laid  its  foundations. 
Her  subsequent  residence  was  in  Syracu.se,  N.  Y., 
her  bu.sband  becoming  the  editor  of  the  "  Northern 
Christian  Advocate,"  one  of  the  official  periodicals 
of  the  Methodist  denomination.  In  all  reformatory 
and  philanthropic  movements  she  is  greatly  inter- 
ested, and  is  a  member  and  patron  of  several  of 
those  organizations  which  women  liave  formed  for 
the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  humanity;  but  her 
chief  affection  and  devotion  is  for  the  temperance 
and  missionary  causes.  Her  winning  personality 
is  a  potent  influence,  widely  felt.  Mrs.  Sawyer 
had  two  children.  One  of  them,  Lucy  Sargent  Saw- 
yer, died  at  ten  years  of  age.  The  other  is  Mrs. 
Flora  L.  Turknett  of  Syracuse. 

WALKER,  Sears  Cook,  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Wilmington,  Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  March  28, 
1805.  Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1825,  he  taught 
for  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Bost(  m,  and  from  1828  at 
Philadelphia,  where  much  of  Jiis  life  was  spent.  He 
prepared,  in  1834,  parallactic  tables  to  diminish  the 
labor  of  computing  the  phases  of  an'occultation,  and 


in  1837  made  plans  for  an  observatory  which  had  but 
one  precedent  of  similar  character  in  Amei'ica.  From 
1836  to  1845  he  was  the  actuary  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  for  the  next  two  yeilrs  was  in  the  observa- 
tory at  Washington.  On  Feb.  2,  1847,  he  identified 
the'  i-ecently  discovered  planet  Neptune  Avith  a  sup- 
posed star  noted  by  Lalande  in  1795,  two  papers  on 
this  subject  appearing  in  1850  and  1852.  From  1847 
he  was  employed  on  the  Coast  survey,  and  directed 
its  computations  of  longitude,  where  he  and  Dr.  A.  D. 
Bache  carried  out  the  system  of  telegraphic  deter- 
minations of  longitude,  utilized  in  1849,  and  brought 
in  the  chronographic  method  of  recording  observa- 
tions. He  contributed  much  to  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science,"  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,"  the  Smithsonian  papers,  etc.,  and 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  Judge  Timothy 
Walker,  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  Jan.  30,  1853. 
A  commemorative  address  was  given  before  the 
A.  A.  A.  S.  in  1854. 

BOBBIIirS,  Henry  Alfred,  physician,  was  born 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  9,  1839,  son  of  Zenas  Cole- 
mand  and  Marv  Byrd  Tilden  Robbins.  His  jiarents 
removed  to  W^ashington,  D.  C,  in  1844.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  the  Norwich  univer- 
sity, Vermont,  studied  medicine  in  the  ofllce  of  Dr. 
Wm.  P.  Johnston,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, March  14,  1861,  when  he  immediately  entered 
the  United  States  army  as  medical  officer,  and 
served  as  such  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  He 
commenced  a  private  practice  in  Washington  in 
1866;  was  appointed  examining  surgeon  of  peiLsions; 
served  for  two  years  as  ward  physician  ;  and  for 
four  years  had  medical  charge  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
sailors'  orphans'  home.  Dr.  Robbins  went  to  Paris 
in  1870,  and  during  the  siege  there  served  as  sur- 
geon, with  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  National  guard. 
He  for  one  year  attended  the  clinics  and  lectures  of 
Guy's  hosjMtal,  and  was  an  assistant  in  the  patho- 
logical and  post-mortem  room  to  Dr.  Moxon.  For 
several  months  he  was  an  ex- 
terne  of  the  London  hospital, 
and  an  as.sistant  to  the  hospi- 
tal accoucheur.  He  attended 
the  cancer  wards  of  the  Middle- 
sex hospital,  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Hulke,  at  the  time  of  the 
excitement  of  the  "  Cundur- 
ango "  trial,  and  witnessed  its 
failure  as  being  in  any  way 
beneficial  to  the  malignant  dis- 
ea.se.  He  subsequently  attended 
the  clinics  at  the  Charite  hos- 
pital, Berlin,  and  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  Prof.  Virchow.  For 
several  years  he  attended  the 
seraestres  at  the  Algemeine  Kran- 
ken  Haus,  Vienna,  chiefly  those 
on  diseases  of  the  skin  and  genito- 
urinaiy  organs.  He  returned  to 
Washington  city  in  1883.  In  1884  lie  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Microscopical  society.  For  tlii-ee  years 
he  had  charge  of  the  skin  and  venereal  clinic  at  the 
Central  dispensary  and  emergency  hospital;  was  ap- 
pointed clinical  professor  of  dermatology  and  genito- 
urinary diseases  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Georgetown.  Dr.  Robbins  is  the  au- 
thor of  lectures  on  "Non-venereal Syphilis."  "Third 
Act  of  the  Drama  of  Syphilis,"  "  Organii:  Syphilis," 
"  Under  the  Red  Flag  of  the  Commune,"  el c.  He 
served  four  years  as  surgeon  of  Kit  Carson  Post,  No. 
2,  G.  A.  R.,  and  was  medical  director  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  1893  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Union  Soldiers'  alliance  organized  to  pre- 
serve the  records  and  mementos  of  tlie  Union 
army. 
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ADAMS,  John  ftuincy,  sixth  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  son  of  the  second  president,  was 
torn  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  July  11,  1767. 
He  was  named  after  his  maternal  great-grandfather, 
a  man  of  considerable  local  position,  and  of  some 
provincial  distinction.  Young  Adams  imbibed  the 
essence  of  patriotism  from  his  earliest  childhood.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  witne.ssed  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  with  his  mother,  from  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
eminence.  When  his  father  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress  young  Adams  frequently  rode 
from  his  home  in  Boston  to  obtain  the  latest  news, 
and  return  with  it  to  his  mother. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Prance,  and 
it  was  in  the  period  during  which 
.John  Adams  was  abroad,  acting  in 
a  semi -diplomatic  position,  that 
the  boy  received  the  most  of  his 
education  at  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
and  Leipsic.  In  1781,  when  young 
Adams  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Prancis  Dana  was  sent  as  an  envoy 
to  Russia  from  the  United  States, 
and  offered  to  mal^e  him  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  a  proposition  which 
was  accepted  for  him  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  he  accordingly  entered 
upon  his  first  diplomatic  duties  at 
that  time.  He  only  remained  in 
Russia,  however,  a  few  months, 
when,  having  rejoined  his  father 
in  Paris,  the  latter  being  engaged 
with  Dr.  Pranklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  young  Adams  became  one  of  their 
secretaries  and  was  of  important  service  in  the  prep- 
aration of  papers  necessary  to  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
treaty..  In  1785  John  Adams  received  the  news  of 
his  appointment  as  Amen'can  minister  to  the  court 
of  St.  James,  and  his  son  began  now  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  his  own  future  career,  and  the  best  means 
of  advancing  it.  The  temptation  to  go  with  his  fa- 
ther, and  reside  in  the  great  city  of  London,  sur- 
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rounded  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
time,  where  lie  would  become  familiar  with  public 
affairs,  and  have  for  his  associates  men  of  high  ideals, 
of  ability  and  experience — this  temptation  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  easily  put  aside,  but  the  boy  was 
aware  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, and  justly  conceived  that  this  was  the  period 
for  him  to  equip  himself,  suitably  for  the  place  in 
life  which  was  likely  to  be  his  destiny  to  fill.  He 
accoi'dingly  returned  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Boston,  and  entered  Harvard,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1787.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  with  the  celebrated  Theophilus 
Parsons,  with  whom  he  remained  for  three  years, 
and  in  1791  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
at  once  to  practice.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  freely  for  the  newspapers,  and  attracted  much 
public  attention  by  a  series  of  papers  written  in  refu- 
tation of  Thomas  Paine's  celebrated  "Rights  of 
Man."  He  also  published  papers  of  recognized  abil- 
ity in  regard  to  the  question  of  neutrality,  as  regard- 
ed the  United  States  in  their  relation  to  the  Euro- 
pean wars.  In  these  papers  he  was  denunciatory  of 
the  course  of  the  French  minister.  Genet,  who  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  in  this  country,  and  objec- 
tionable to  the  government,  and  it  was  perhaps  on 
account  of  these  papers  that  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Washington  his  nomination  as  minister  resident 
at  the  Hague.  He  received  his  commission  (m  his 
twenty-seventh  birthday,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague 
Oct.  31.  1794.  Shortly  after,  while  on  a  visit  to 
England,  Mr.  Adams  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Louisa  Catherine  Johnson,  daughter  of  Joshua  John- 
son, then  American  consul  nt  London,  and  this  lady 
he  married  on  July  36,  1797.  In  the  same  year 
Washington  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams  in  the 
prasidency,  and,  in  writing,  advised  his  successor  to 
appoint  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  minister  to 
Russia.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  Adams 
reached  Berlin  in  the  latter  part  of  1797,  and  while 
there  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States.  He  also  learned  the  German  language  to  that 
degree  that  he  was  able  to  translate  Weiland's  ' '  Obe- 
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ron,"  but  he  did  not  publish  the  translation  for  the 
reason  that  one  by  Sotheby  had  just  ai)peared  in 
London.  Mr.  Adams  was  recalled  from  liis  mission 
to  Berlin  during  the  latter  days  of  his  father's  ad- 
ministration, in  order  "that  jlr.  Jefferson,  the  in- 
coming president,  might  have  no  embarras.sment  in 
that  direction."  On  Apr.  5,  1803,  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  Here  he  dis- 
played a  personal  independence  which  occasioned 
much  displeasure  among  his  federalist  associates, 
and  the  following  year  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  securing  on  the  fourth  ballot  86 
out  of  the  171  votes  cast.  He  now  expei-ienced  to 
the  ftillest  extent  the  hostility  which  his  father  had 
managed  to  excite  in  all  directions.  As  is  stated  in 
one  biography  of  him:  "Republicans  trampled  on 
the  federalists,  and  the  federalists  trampled  on  John 
Quincy  Adams."  It  is  stated  that  whenever  he  arose 
to  address  the  senate,  his  reception  was  cold  and  al- 
most insulting.  He  was  generally  recognized  as  an 
unpopular  member  of  an  unpopiilar  minority,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  any  meas- 
ure was  that  it  should  be  supported  by  John  Quincy 
Adams.  A  portfon  of  his  unpopularity  in  the  senate 
was  largely  due  to  his  own  unconciliatory  manners, 


and  to  his  deteniiined  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
action ;  the  balance  was  due  to  his  being  the  son  of 
his  father.  He  was  not  a  party  man,  and  the  feder- 
alists, with  whom  he  was  properly  allied,  could  never 
be  certain  of  his  action,  and  held  him  in  very  little 
esteem.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  remain  in  the  senate  until 
his  term  expired,  which  would  have  been  on  March  3, 
1809,  but  in  June  of  the  preceding  year  he  resigned 
his  seat,  saying,  "  He  was  not  the  man  to  stay  where 
he  was  not  wanted."  But  for  the  two  years  previous 
his  great  ability  had  begun  to  win  for  him  respect 
and  admiration.  In  April,  1806,  the  non-importation 
act  was  approved  by  the  president,  while  it  was 
energetically  opposed  hj  the  federalists.  Mr.  Adams 
cordially  supported  this  measure,  and  thus  showed 
his  independence  of  party  dictation.  The  war  be- 
tween Prance  and  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  on, 
and  in  May,  1806,  the  Brilish  government  proclaim- 
ed the  whole  coast  of  the  European  continent  from 
Brest  to  the  Elbe  to  be  under  blockade.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Napoleon  replied  by  the  Berlin 
decree,  as  it  is  known,  which  declared  the  British 
Islands  to  be  under  blockade,  and  in  January  there- 
after England,  although  this  was  quite  against  inter- 
national law,  forbade  all  commerce  to  neutrals  be- 
tween ports  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  This 
was  followed  in  November,  1807,  by  the  famous 
order  in  council  declaring  neutral  vessels  or  cargoes 
found  in  any  port  in  any  country  with  which  Eng- 
land was  at  war  to  be  liable  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion. A  month  later  Napoleon  retorted  with  his 
famous  Milan  decree  declaring  any  vessel,  no  matter 


to  what  nation  belonging,  which  had  submitted  to 
search  by  an  English  ship  or  which  should  be  bound 
for  England,  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation. 
Mr.  Adams  declared,  "That  the  effect  of  these  illegal 
proclamations  placed  the  commerce  and  shipping  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  all  Europe  and  Euro- 
pean colonies,  Sweden  alone  excepted,  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  it  would  have  been  if  on  that  same  lltli 
of  November  England  and  France  had  declared  war 
against  the  United  States."  In  1807  an  extra  session 
of  congress  was  called,  and  the  administratioa 
brought  forward  a  bill  establishing  an  embargo. 
Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  federalists  when  it  was 
recorded  that  Mr.  Adams  had  given  his  vote  for  this- 
measure,  which  ^\■as  felt  among  the  merchants  of  the 
North  to  be  the  ruin  of  their  industries,  the  result  of 
the  ignorant  policy  of  a  southern  president,  and  no 
abuse  which  they  could  heap  upon  their  own  rep- 
resentative who  had,  as  it  looked,  rejected  them  and 
their  opinions,  could  be  too  great  for  his  sin.  They 
called  him  false,  selfish,  designing,  a  traitor,  and 
said  that  he  had  sold  himself.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  a  man  more  unjustly  accused.  As  a  fact, 
he  reported  the  embargo  bill,  and  voted  for  it,  but 
without  giving  it  any  strenuous  advocacy,  or,  indeed, 
having  with  regard  to  it  any  special  faith,  more  thaa 
that  it  was  perhaps  the  best  measure  to  be  devised 
under  the  circumstances.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Madison  had  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  on  March 
6,  1809,  he  nominated  Mr.  Adams  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Russia.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
him  that  the  senate  refused  to  confirm  him,  but  the 
president  was  determined,  and  again  nominated  him, 
when  he  was  finally  confirmed  in  June.  A  remark- 
able coincidence  is  set  forth  in  relation  to  occurrences- 
which  happened  in  Washington  d\iring  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  experience  in  that 
city,  and  which  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
real  causes  of  the  rupture  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
the  federal  party.  It  appears  that  at  one  time  Adams 
had  a  conference  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  which 
he  charged  that  a  portion  of  the  federal  leadeis  held 
the  design  of  dissolving  the  Union,  and  establishing  a 
separate  northern  confederacy.  This  chai-ge  was  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  it  seri- 
ously affected  the  administration  of  government,  plac- 
ing the  New  England  statesmen  in  a  position  of  much 
less  weight  and  influence  in  public  affairs  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  The  idea  was  said 
to  have  originated  with  certain  federal  members  of 
congress,  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
and,  as  was  alleged,  the  threatened  destruction, 
through  the  addition  of  southern  and  southwestern 
territory,  of  the  political  influence  of  the  North  and 
East.  Adams  stated  that  these  members  of  congress 
were  to  have  a  meeting  in  Boston  at  which  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  to  be  present,  although  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  their  ideas.  In  its  indication  at  this  early- 
period  of  the  notions  which  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury later  were  to  go  far  toward  a  complete  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union,  this  idea  is  historically  curious. 
Mr.  Adams  was  cordially  received  at  the  Russiaa 
court,  and  he  soon  gained  much  influence,  and  prfiv- 
ed  that  he  was  an  admirable  representative  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  where  he  won  respect  for  him- 
self, as  well  as  for  his  country.  The  emperor  was 
greatly  pleased  with  him,  and  in  September,  1813, 
offered  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  United  St  ates- 
and  England,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  difti- 
culties  between  them.  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Bayard 
were  dispatched  to  act  with  Mr.  Adams,  but  Eng- 
land refused  the  offer  of  mediation  with  Russia,  and 
nothing  of  importance  resulted  from  it.  In  the  mean- 
time actual  war  continued  between  the  two  countries 
until,  in  1814,  England  signified  her  willingness  to 
send  commissioners  empowered  to  meet  others  to  be 
sent  by  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
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ing  terms  of  pacification.  The  city  of  Ghent  was 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed were,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin  and  Bayard,  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell, at  that  time  minister  to  Sweden,  and  Henry 
Clay.  The  English  commissioners  were  Lord  Gam- 
bier,  Dr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Goulbourn,  and  they  met 
at  Ghent  Aug.  7,  1814,  their  -meetings  concluding 
on  Dec.  24,  1814,  when  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  con- 
cluded, and  signed  by  all  of  the  eight  negotiators. 
That  duty  being  concluded,  Mr.  Adams  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1815,  witness- 
ing the  return  of  Napoleon  and  the  events  of  the 
famous  ' '  Hiindred  Days. "  On  May  26th  Mr.  Adams 
went  to  London,  where  he  found  awaiting  him  a  com- 
mission as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain,  thus  reaching  the  highest 
rank  in  the  American  diplomatic  service.  He  retained 
this  position  about  two  years,  surrendering  it  June  15, 
1817,  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  assuming  the  duties  of  secretary  of  state  in  the 
cabinet  of  James  Monroe,  lately  inaugurated  presi- 
dent. This  was  "the  era  of  good  feeling,"  and  there 
was  political  harmony  to  a  marked  degree.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  duties  of  secretary  of  state  as  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Adams  brought  him  into  prominence, 
and  he  began  to  be  named  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  In  the  meantime  he  had  sufficient  to 
occupy  him  officially  in  defending  Gen.  Jackson's 
conduct  in  Florida  against  Spain  in  the  Miranda  ex- 
pedition, and  in  the  question  of  the  Louisiana  boun- 
dary, in  which  the  Sabine  river  was  accepted  as  a 
compromise.  The  question  of  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  agitated  the  country  at 
this  time,  and  the  future  was  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Adams,  who  wrote  :  "Slavery  is  the  great  and  foul 
stain  upon  the  North  American  Union,  and  it  is  a 
contemplation  worthy  of  the  most  exalted  soul, 
whether  its  total  abolition  is  or  is  not  practicable.  A 
life  devoted  to  the  emancipation  problem  would  be 
nobly  spent  or  sacrificed."  The  matter  of  the  ad-- 
mission  of  Missouri  finally  passed  into  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  compromise  questions  ever  agitating 
or  disturbing  the  politics  of  any  country.  The  close 
of  the  term  of  James  Monroe,  and  the  conduct  of 
a  new  election  greatly  excited  party  feeling.  Mr. 
Adams  refused  to  do  anything  to  promote  his  own 
election  although  he  was  prominent  as  a  candidate.  In 
the  electoral  college  the  votes  stood  :  Gen.  Jackson, 
99;  Mr.  Adams,  84;  Mr.  Crawford,  41,  and  Mr. 
Clay,  37  votes.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  elected  for 
the  vice-presidency,  having  secured  182  votes,  but  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  house  of  representatives. 
Here  Mr.  Clay  held  the  balance  of  power.  He  was  in 
no  sympathy  with  Jackson,  whom  he  had  denounced 
in  terms  the  reverse  of  complimentary.  Between  the 
choice  of  Adams  and  that  of  Crawford,  Mr.  Clay 
determined  upon  the  former,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Crawford  was  in  feeble  health,  having  suffered 
from  a  paralytic  stroke.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Adams 
was  elected  by  the  house,  and  naturally  Mr.  Clay 
became  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  holding  the  position 
of  secretary  of  state.  The  presidential  chair  was  to 
Mr.  Adams  a  most  uncomfortable  seat.  Both  hou.ses 
of  congress  were  against  him  during  part  of  his  term, 
and  he  was  'frequently  assailed  with  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  vindictive  bitterness.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  different  factions  among  the  democrats 
were  uniting  themselves  to  sustain  Jackson,  and  pre- 
vent the  re-election  of  Adams.  The  administration, 
however,  was  in  nearly  all  particulars  a  just  and 
sensible  one;  the  various  industries  of  the  country  in 
particular  thriving  under  it.  Mr.  Adams  signed 
more  commercial  treaties  than  had  been  negotiated 
since  the  formation  of  the  government.  He  was  un- 
tiring in  his  devotion  to  public  duty,  declining  to  be 
considered  as  a  show,  and  refusing  the  invitation  of 


the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  to  be  present  at 
their  exhibition,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  re- 
quire four  days  of  lime  which  belonged  to  the  coun- 
try, and  would  set  a  precedent  for  being  claimed  as- 
an  article  of  exhibition  at  all  the  cattle  shows  through- 
out the  Union.  Mr.  Adams  was  at  all  times  a  pro- 
foundly religious  man,  and  his  life  as  president  in 
its  simplicity,  its  regard  for  his  duty,  and  the  care- 
he  exercised  over  his  health,  exhibited  a  conscien- 
tiousness of  purpose  which  was  in  a  great  degree  de- 
rived from  his  religious  convictions.  Meanwhile  he- 
was  slandered,  his  acts  falsified,  and  stigmatized 
with  having  corruptly  purchased  the  presidency. 
The  great  anti-Masonic  excitement,  with  the  disap- 
pearance and  alleged  assassination  of  Morgan,  was. 
used  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  what  amounted 
to  an  additional  slander,  in  the  accusation  that 
Adams  was  a  Mason.  The  statement  was  a  false  one, 
and  would  have  justified  the  president,  under  the- 
circumstances,  in  bitter  retaliation,  but  he  bore  all 
the  false  and  scandalous  attacks  upon  him  with  pa- 
tience born  of  his  consistent  philosophy.  The  elec- 
tion of  1828  resulted  in  the  success  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Adams  retired  from  office.  Up  to  this- 
time,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  senator,  minister  to  Eng. 


land,  secretary  of  state,  and  president,  and  believed- 
that  he  had  permanently  retired  from  public  life, 
but  in  1830  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  could, 
be  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives.  He  felt 
that  the  position  would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  degra- 
dation to  his  dignity.  He  replied  that  no  persort 
could  be  degraded  by  serving  the  people  as  a  rep- 
resentative in  congress,  nor,  in  his  opinion,  would  an 
ex-president  of  the  United  States  be  degraded  by 
serving  as  a  selectman  of  his  town,  if  elected  thereto- 
by  the  people.  He  was  accordingly  nominated,  and 
was  elected  by  a  very  flattering  vote,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  represent  his  district  from  this  time  until  his. 
death,  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years.  The  reversal 
of  Mr.  Adams's  political  attitude  before  the  country 
soon  became  complete;  whereas  he  had  been  reviled, 
and  his  character  and  actions  soiled  by  contumely 
during  nearly  all  his  political  life,  he  now  became- 
the  most  impressive  figure  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  where  he  soon  grew  to  be  desig- 
nated "The  old  man  eloquent."  Although  not  nat- 
urally an  orator,  doubtless  his  severe  experiences, 
had  given  him  a  certain  force  which  enabled  him  to 
command  an  audience.  Moreover,  he  had  possibly, 
and  certainly  not  without  reason,  become  embittered 
against  the  foes  who  had  persistently  stung  him  like: 
so  many  gnats,  and,  now,  flnding  himself  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  retort  upon  them,  he  became  merciless.  Pos- 
sessing the  power  of  invective  to  an  exi  raordinaiy 
degree,  he  used  it  to  its  -full  possibilities,  aud  men 
"winced  or  cowered  under  it,  becoming  furious  with 
rage  at  his  fierce  assaults,  and  in  recognizing  their 
incapacity  to  lejily  to  him  with  any  of  his  own  force 
and  skill.     His  antagonism  to  negio  slavery  became 
his  strongest  characteristic,  and  he  singled  out  South- 
erners and  their  Northern  allies  for  his  chief  attacks, 
drawing  down  upon  his  head  their  fiercest  hatred. 
He  was  absolutely  without  fear,  and  a  terrible  an- 
tagonist.    Soon  he  was  in  opposition  to  President 
Jackson's  administration,  and  ultimately  became  the 
champiiin  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  the  national 
legislature.     The  irrepressible  conflict  began   with 
the  first  movement  in  183o  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.    From  that  time  forward,  Mr.  Adams 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  tight,  doing  work  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.     jMr.  Adams  brought  into 
the  house,  and  laid  before  it  for  years  bundles  of 
petitions  and  remonstrances  against  the  continuance 
of  slavery  as  an  institution,  or  in  favor  of  laws  tend- 
ing to  abate  it,  amounting  to  many  thousands.     On 
May  18,  1836,  congress  passed  what  was  called  the 
famous  "gag-law,"  and  which  declared  that  no  pe- 
titions, memorials,  resolutions,  or  papers,  in  any  way 
or  to  any  extent  whatsoever  relating  to  the  subject 
of  slavery  or  the  abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  in 
any  way  considered,  but  that  they  should,  without 
being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  that  no  further  action  whatever  should  be 
had  upon  them.  Mr.  Adams  declared  this  resolution 
"  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  the  rights 
of  his  constituents."     But  the  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  nevertheless.     This  senseless  and  outrageous  act 
continued  to  be  a  law  from  the  time  of  its  passage  up 
to  1844.  though  during  all  that  time  Mr.  Adams  had 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  attack  it.     Finally,  by 
the  handsome  vote  of  108  to  84,  on  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Adams,  "  the  gag  rule  became  a  thing  of  the  past." 
On  Feb.  21,  1848,  i\Ir.  Adams  appeared  in  his  usual 
seat  for  the  last  time,  at  half-past  one  in  tbe  after- 
noon.    The  speaker,  lising  to  put  a  question,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Stop  !  Stop  !  Mr. 
Adams  !  "  some  of  the  members  thinking  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  rising  to  address  the  speaker,  but  this 
■was  not  the  case;  he  had  risen  to  his  feet  for  that  or 
any  other  purpose  for  the  last  time.  He  had  received 
ja  paralytic  shock,   and  fell  over  insensible.     The 
members  gathered  about  him,  and  the  house  hastily 
adjourned.     The  old  man  lingered,  however,  until 
the  evening  of  the  23d,  when  his  .spirit  left  him;  his 
last  intelligible  words  being,    "This  is  the  last  of 
earth.    I  am  content. "    That  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of 
the   greatest  of  American  statesmen  has  long  been 
conceded.     That  in  nearly  every  position  which  he 
took  politically,  and  for  which  he  was  hounded  by 
bitter  and  remorseless  enemies,  he  was  wise  and  just 
has  been  equally  admitted.     Probably  the  most  im- 
portant particulars  in  which  the  influence  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  has  been  felt  by  his  countrymen, 
have  been  in  the  spirited  and  consistent  pi-omulga- 
tion  of  and  adherence  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Monroe  doctrine  " — and  his  remarkable  and  persis- 
tent devotion  to  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  in  the  course 
of  his  prosecution  of  which  he  gave  utterance  to  a 
most  important  and  novel  proposition,  viz. :  the  doc- 
trine that  slavery  could  be  abolished  by  the  exercise 
of  the  war  powers  of  the  government.    The  doctrine 
■christened  Lhe  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  was  undoubtedly 
originated  by  Mr.   Adams,  and  long  before  its  pro- 
mulgation by  the  president  it  had  been  planned  and 
shaped  by  his  able  and  fearless  secretary  of  state. 
In  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  Mr.  Adams  said:  "From   the 
-instant  that  your  slave-holding  states  become  the 


theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that 
instant  the  war  powers  of  the  con&tit\ition  extend  to 
interference  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every 
way  in  which  it  can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim 
of  indenmity  for  slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  a  ces- 
sion of  the  state  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign 
power."  And,  again  :  "  That  when  a  country  is  in- 
vaded, and  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  ar- 
ray, the  commanders  of  both  armies  have  power  to 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  the  invaded  territory. 
Whether  the  war  be  servile,  civil,  or  foreign,  I  lay 
this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  the  mili- 
tary authority  takes,  for  the  time,  the  place  of  all 
municipal  institutions,  slavery  among  the  rest.  Un- 
der that  state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true 
that  the  states  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  the  commander  of 
the  army  has  the  power  to  order  the  miiversal  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves."  It  was  doubtless  in  pursuance 
of  this  doctrine  (of  which  he  was  the  oiiginator)  that 
slavery  was  finally  abolished  in  the  United  States. 
The  emancipation  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
was  based  upon  this  authority,  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  sufticient.  Mr.  Adams  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Feb.  23,  1848. 

ADAMS,  Louisa  Catherine  (Joh.nson),  vrife 
of  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  was  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  Feb.  12,  ITT.i,  daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson, 
merchant,  who  went  from  America  to  England,  and 
settled  in  London,  and  was  the 
first  U.  S.  consul  at  that  city,  act- 
ing in  this  capacity  from  1785  to 
1797,  when  he  retui-ned  to  his 
native  country.  Miss  Johnson 
■was  married  to  Mi-.  Adams  in 
London,  July  26,  1797,  and  ac- 
compained  her  husband  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  ■n'as  sent  as  U.  S. 
minister  very  soon  after  their 
marriage.  In  1801  Mrs.  Adams 
returned  to  America  and  settled 
■with  her  husband  in  Boston,  but 
subsequently  removed  with  him 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  when  he 
was  elected  senator,  and  where 
she  passed  several  winters,  return- 
ing to  Boston  every  sunmier.  In  * 
1809  Mr.  Adams  having  been  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Russia,  Mrs. 
Adams  decided  to  accompany 
him,  though  compelled  to  leave  two  of  her  children 
behind.  They  sailed  from  Boston  early  in  August 
and  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  late  in  October.  Mrs. 
Adams  spent  six  years  in  Russia,  six  years  of  excite- 
ment to  Europeans,  and  to  Mrs.  Adams  not  unmixed 
with  anxiety  and  loneliness.  Her  husband  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  she  trav- 
eled alone,  except  for  her  servants  and  child,  as  far 
as  Paris,  where  she  arrived  and  was  met  by  Mr. 
Adams,  March  21,  1815.  Napoleon  had  just  re- 
turned from  Elba,  and  Mrs.  Adams  was  a  witness 
of  many  stirring  scenes.  Her  children  were  sent 
out  to  England  to  meet  her,  on  May  25,  1815,  She 
and  her  family  reached  London,  and  very  soon 
afterward  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  Mrs.  Adams  had  many  advan- 
tages during  her  residence  in  London,  and  although 
not  possessed  of  wealth,  she  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  and  women  in  the  city.  In 
1817,  her  hu.sband  having  been  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  she  returned  to  America  ^md  settled  ■with 
him  in  Washington,  where  she  dispensed  a  generous 
hospitality  for  eight  years,  excluding  no  one  on  ac- 
count of  any  real  or  imagined  political  hostility,  and 
though  keenly  alive  to  the  reputation  of  her  hus- 
band, she  sought  only  to  amuse  and  enliven  society. 
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In  1825  Mr.  Adams  became  president,  and  almost 
immediately  after  she  entered  the  White  House 
Mrs.  Adams's  health  began  to  fail,  but  she  presided 
at  public  entertainments,  though  not  appearing  on 
other  occasions.  In  1829  Mrs.  Adams  removed  to 
her  home  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  but  two  years  later,  her 
husband  being  elected  to  congress,  she  again  took 
up  her  abode  in  Washington  where  she  lived  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  vphen  she  removed  to  her 
home  at  Quincy,  where  she  passed  the  last  years  of 
her  life  surrouuded  by  her  children  and  relatives. 
Mrs.  Adams  was  possessed  of  high  intellectual 
qualities;  she  read  extensively,  was  well  versed  in 
both  French  and  Enghsh  literature,  translated  from 
the  former  language,  frequently  wrote  verses,  and 
was  an  accomplished  musician,  singing  and  playing 
on  the  piano  with  considerable  taste.  Her  health 
was  always  delicate,  interfering  somewhat  with  her 
social  duties,  and  in  her  later  years  she  lived  much 
in  retirement.  Mrs.  Adams  died  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
May  14,  1852,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  in  the  family  burying- ground. 

CALHOUN,  John    C,  vice-president.      (See 
Index. ) 

CLAY,  Henry,  secretary  of  state,  was  born  in 
a  neighborhood  called  "  The  Slashes,"  in  Hanover 
county,  Va.,  Apr.  13,  1777.     His  father,  John  Clay, 
was  a  Baptist  clergyman,  a  man  of  excellent  chaV 
acter,  distinguished  in  deportment,  and  "remarka- 
ble, moreover,  for  his  fine  voice  and  delivery."    Hen- 
ry's mother  was  a  daughter  of  George  Hudson,  of 
Hanover  county,  a  woman  of  sterling  quality  and 
pronounced  patriotism.     Henry  was  educated  at  the 
district  school,  the  teacher,  Peter  Deacon,  an  Eng- 
lishman,  somewhat  given  to  drink,  being  able  to 
teacli  but  little  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic.    Henry  worked  for  the  support  of  the  family 
and  often  rode  a  pony  to  Daricott's  mill,  using  a  rope 
for  bridle  and  a  bag  of  wheat  or  corn  flour  as  saddle, 
hence  bis  sobriquet,  the  "  Mill-boy  of  the  Slashes." 
After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Clay  his  widow 
married  Capt.  Henry  WatUins,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  stepfather  to  the 
boy.     At  an  eaj-ly  age  Henry  became  clerk  in  Rich- 
ard Denny's   retail   store  in  Richmond,  and   later, 
through  Capt.  Watkins's  influence,  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  copyist  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  high  court  of  chan- 
cery.    "He  was,"  says  his  bi- 
ographer, "a  raw-boned,   lank, 
awkward  j'outh,  with  a  counten- 
ance by  no  means  handsome,  yet 
not  unpleasing.      His  garments 
of    gray    '  figinny '    clotli    were 
home-made  and  ill-fitting,  and 
his  linen,  which  his  good  mother 
had  starched  for  the  occasion  to 
unusual  stiffness,  made  him  look 
peculiarly  strange  and   uncom- 
fortable." He  was  awkward  and 
diffident,  but  soon  gained  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  his  asso- 
ciates, for  he  could  talk  remark- 
ably well,  and  his  hours  of  leis- 
ure were  devoted  to  reading  and 
study.      He  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  George  Wythe,  chan- 
cellor of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  who  select- 
ed him  to  be  his  amanuensis,  and  thus  for  four 
years  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  his  superior, 
who  directed  his  reading,  turned  his  attention  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  by  his  conversation  shaped 
his  thoughts  and  founded  his  principles.     At  the 
end  of  four  years  Clay  determined  to  become  a  law- 
yer, and  entered  the  office  of  Robert  Brooke,  attor- 
ney-general of  Virginia,   where  he  remained  one 
year;  and  then  obtained  from  the  judge  of  the  court 
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of  appeals  a  license  to  practice  his  profession.  Hc' 
soon  became  acquainted  with  persons  of  good  social 
position,  organized  a  "rhetorical  society,"  and  was, 
in  all  respects,  a  promising  young  man.  Meanwhile 
in  1792  his  parents  had  removed  to  Kentucky,  and 
in  his  twenty-first  year  he  joined  tliem,  settling  at 
Lexington,where  he  practised  his  profession, became 
a  favorite  with  the  best  people,  and  joined  a  debat- 
ing club.  A  speech  that  he  delivered  at  this  club 
made  him  a  man  of  note  in  the  community  and 
brought. him  criminal  practice.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  murderer,  whatever  the  degree  of  guilt,  who 


was  defended  by  him,  was  ever  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  He  became  attorney  for  the  commonwealth 
until  he  could  obtain  the  appointment  for  a  friend, 
when  he  resigned  the  olflce.  By  patient  drill, 
through  methods  of  his  own,  he  carefully  laid  the- 
foundation  for  that  repute  for  marvelous  eloquence 
which  marked  him  even  down  to  old  age.  In  April, 
1799,  he  married  Lucretia  Hart,  who  became  the 
mother  of  his  eleven  children.  His  propeity  rap- 
idly increased,  and  he  purchased  "Ashland,"  an  es- 
tate of  some  600  acres  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  which 
was  afterward  famous  as  his  Kentucky  home.  Clay 
now  entered  actively  into  political  life.  He  advo- 
cated the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  his  adopted 
state  in  connection  with  a  constitutional  convention,, 
which  was  to  meet  in  1799.  This  was  ineffectual, 
and  affected  his  popularity,  which  he  soon  recover- 
ed, however,  by  his  earnest  participation  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  alien  and  sedition  laws;  and  in 
1803  was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  legislature.  In 
his  first  term  he  was  distinguished  for  his  oratory, 
and  for  fighting  a  duel  wiUi  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton 
Davies,  U.  S.  attorney  for  Kentucky.  In  1806  the 
governor  appointed  him  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  out  an 
unexpired  term,  though  constitutionally  he  was  un- 
der age.  His  first  speech  was  in  favor  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  bridge  across  the  Potomac  river,  and  the 
measure  which  occupied  the  larger  part  of  his  atten- 
tion was  an  appropriation  of  land  "  toward  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  proposed  to  be  cut  at  the  j-ajiids 
of  the  Ohio  on  the  Kentucky  shore,"  the  beginning 
of  his  almost  lifelong  advocacy  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  by  the  U.  S.  government.  On 
the  expiration  of  }iis  term  in  1807  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislatiire  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
assembly.  He  promoted  the  defeat  of  a  bill  forbid- 
ding that  any  decision  of  a  British  court,  or  that 
any  British  elementary  work  of  law  be  read  as  an. 
authority  before  the  courts  of  Kentucky,  but  intro- 
duced and  had  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  approv- 
ing of  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid  by  the  U. 
S.  government  on  American  and  foreign  vessels,  de- 
nouncing the  British  orders  in  council,  by  which  the 
rights  of  neutral  ships  were  arbitrarily  overruled, 
pledging  to  the  general  government  the  active  aid  of 
Kentucky  in  anything  it  might  determine  upon  to 
resist  British  exactions.     He  introduced  a  resolution 
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that  the  members  of  the  legislature  should  wear  gar- 
ments of  domestic  manufacture — his  earliest  move- 
ment in  the  interest  of  a  protective  policy.  This  led 
to  an  altercation  with  Humphrey  Marshall,  culmi- 
nating in  a  duel.  In  the  winter  of  1809-10  Clay  was 
again  appointed  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Buckner  Thurston,  and  he  urged  the  further 
protection  of  home  industries,  but  disclaiming  any 
advocacy  of  the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. He  reported  a  hill  granting  a  right  of  pre- 
emption to  settlers  on  public  lands  in  certain  cases, 
introduced  and  reported  a  hill  to  regulate  trade  and 
Intercoiu-se  with  the  Indians,  and  to  preserve  peace 
on  tlie  frontiers.  The  west  Florida  case  was  his  in- 
troduction to  the  i3eld  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he 
strongly  supported  President  Madison's  action  re- 
.garding  it  in  his  proclamation.  In  the  senate  de- 
hates  on  the  subject  Clay  was  the  most  conspicuous 
and  important  figure,  and  when  Timothy  Pickering 
in  a  speech  replying  to  Clay  quoted  a  document 
which  years  before  had  been  communicated  to  the 
senate  "in  confidence,  Clay  offered  a  resolution  to 
censure  Pickering  for  having  committed  a  breach 
■of  the  rules,  and  the  majority  followed  him.     Mr. 


'Clay  was  also  instrumental  in  defeating  the  re- 
charter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  during  this  session.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  senator  he  became  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was 
elected  speaker  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  not 
excluded  from  participating  in  debates,  and  so 
strongly  advocated  war  measures  that  it  has  been 
said  it  was  his  leader,ship  in  the  house  that  hast- 
ened the  war  of  1813  (see  Carl  Schurz's  "  Life  of 
Henry  Clay  ").  He  was  re-elected  speaker  in  1813, 
and  resigned  the  office  Jan.  14,  1814,  to  become 
member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  President 
Madison  at  the  suggestion  of  Great  Britain  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  between  the  United  States  and  her- 
.self.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent,  in 
the  Netherland.s,  Dec.  24,  1814.  It  lias  been  said 
that  this  war  ' '  transformed  the  American  republic 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  from  a  feeble,  experi- 
mental curiosity  into  a  power,  a  real  power,  full 
of  brains,  and  with  visible  claws  and  teeth."  Mr. 
Clay  returned  to  America  in  September,  1815,  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  declined  the 
post  of  minister  to  Russia,  and  in  1816  the  secre- 
taryship of  war.  On  Dec.  4,  1815,  lie  was  again 
■chosen  speaker  of  the  hou.se,  and  in  connection 
with  John  C.  Calhoun  oppo.sed  the  reduction  of 
public  taxes,  labored  for  tlie  protection  of  manu- 
factures, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  tariff  .system. 
This  v(*as  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  substantially  em- 
bodied a  scheme  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  A.  J.  Dallas.  At  this  ses.sion  Mr.  Clay 
took  a  different  stand  in  reference  to  the  recharter- 


ing  of  a  IT.  S.  Bank,  claiming  that  the  people  of  his 
new  district  had  changed  their  minds,  and  were  in 
favor  of  a  new  bank  ;  also,  that  such  a  bank  had 
been  unconstitutional  in  1811,  but  was  now  consti- 
tutional. In  the  session  of  1817  Mr.  Clay's  vote  that 
the  pay  of  congressional  members  be  advanced  to 
$1,500  per  year  instead  of  $6  a  day,  nearly  cost  him 
his  seat.  When  James  Monroe  became  president  in 
1817  he  offered  Mr.  Clay  the  secretaryship  of  war, 
and  the  post  of  minister  to  England,  both  of  which 
were  declined,  and  in  December  of  that  year  Clay  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  by  a  vote  of  140  to  7. 
During  the  session  that  followed  he  earnestly  assert- 
ed the  constitutional  right  of  congress  to  construct 
internal  improvements,  and  used  his  influence  in  be- 
half of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  which  had 
risen  against  tlie  northern  country  and  were  trying  to 
achieve  their  independence.  In  the  second  session 
Mr.  Clay  vehemently  suppor(;ed  resolutions  disap- 
pi-oving  of  the  conduct  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
Seminole  war  in  Florida,  but  to  no  purpose.  Jack- 
son never  forgave  this,  and  the  adverse  effects  of 
Mr.  Clay's  efforts  were  manifest  in  December,  1819, 
when,  at  the  opening  of  congress  it  was  seriously 
propo.sed  to  displace  him  from  the  speakership,  hut 
he  was  again  chosen  speaker  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion. He  arraigned  President  Monroe's  administra- 
tion for  giving  up  Texas,  renewed  his  attempt  to 
have  the  South  American  republics  recognized  by 
the  American  congress,  and  his  labors  in  connection 
with  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  state  secured 
him  the  title  of  "the  great  pacificator."  He  was 
again  speaker  of  the  house  in  December,  1833,  and 
a  confessed  candidate  for  the  presidential  succession 
to  Monroe,  and  with  other  measures  he  favored  the 
rising  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks.  He  cham- 
pioned a  new  tariff  bill  which  he  called  "The  Amer- 
ican," and  its  opposite  was  called  the  "  Foreign  Pol- 
icy," names  that  are  still  in  use.  He  was  a  presi- 
dential candidate  in  1834,  and  received  thirty-seven 
electoral  votes,  while  Jackson  had  ninety-nine,  John 
Quincy  Adams  eighty-four  and  W.  H.  Crawford 
forty-one.  The  election,  therefore,  went  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  Adams  became  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Clay  used  his  influence  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  on  the  latter's  inauguration  Mr.  Clay  became 
secretary  of  state.  The  friends  of  Crawford  and 
Jackson  accused  Clay  of  making  a  bargain  with 
Adams  for  the  secretaryship  in  exchange  for  his  sup- 
port, but  this  was  denied  by  Clay,  and  disproved  in 
various  ways,  notably  by  the  publication  of  Adams's 
diary.  During  the  fourteen  years  that  Clay  had, 
with  short  intervals,  been  speaker  of  the  house,  not 
one  of  his  decisions  had  ever  been  reversed.  Carl 
Schurz  says:  "  Henry  Clay  stands  in  the  traditions 
of  the  house  of  representatives  as  the  greatest  of  its 
speakers."  The  thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  to 
him  with  zest.  The  violent  hatred  cherished  by  the 
opponents  of  Adams  and  Clay  showed  itself  in  bitter 
criticisms  in  senate  and  house  concerning  the  action 
of  tlie  tJ,  S.  commissioners  of  an  international  con- 
gress of  American  republics,  to  take  place  on  tbe 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  Clay  felt  obliged  to  chal- 
lenge John  Randolph  for  his  remarks.  They  fought 
a  duel  Apr.  8,  1836,  when  it  was  said  that  Clay  was 
terribly  in  earnest,  hut  that  Randolph  fired  into  the 
air.  They  exchanged  two  shots,  Clay  hitting  Ran- 
dolph's coat,  after  which  the  latter  said:  "  I  do  not 
Are  at  you,  Mr.  Clay,"  and  they  shook  hands.  Mr 
t;iay's  services  as  secretary  of  state  expired  March 
3,  1839,  the  day  before  the  inauguration  of  Andrew 
Jackson  as  president,  and  he  (Clay)  remarked  that 
during  its  continuance  "more  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  had  been  actually 
signed  than  had  been  during  the  years  of  the  exi.st- 
ence  of  the  present  constitution."  Mr.  Clay  returned 
to  his  home  in  Kentucky,  and  for  a  time  led  the 
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quiet  life  of  a  comitry  gentleman.  In-  1831  he  was 
.elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  was  in  "Washington  in  the  double  character  of 
senator  and  candidate  for  the  presidency,  being 
formally  nominated  by  the  convention  of  his 
party  which  met  Dec.  13,  1831.  President  Jackson 
having  attacked  the  U.  S.  Bank  in  his  first,  second, 
and  third  messages  to  congress,  Mr.  Clay  proceeded 
to  make  the  renewal  of  its  charter  a  party  issue  in 
"the  presidential  campaign.  The  Carolina  planters 
iaving  become  dissatisfied  with  the  tariff  policy,  the 
.subject  was  brought  before  the  senate,  and  Clay,  as 
leader  of  his  party,  proposed  to  protect  the  American 
tariff  then  in  operation  but  was  willing  to  reduce 
the  revenue  by  lessening  the  duties  upon  articles  not 
coming  into  competition  with  American  products, 
Sind  a  new  tariff  act  framed  on  these  principles  was 
passed  June,  1832.  Meanwhile  there  was  great  op- 
position in  the  house,  headed  by  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
to  the  recharter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  ;  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  passed  the  house,  July  3d,  was  vetoed  by 
the  pi'esident,  July  lOth.and  as  a  two-thirds  congres- 
•sional  vote  could  not  be  obtained  to  override  the 
veto,  it  was  sustained.  President  Jackson  was 
■elected  to  a  second  term  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
319  to  49  for  Henry  Clay.  On  Feb.  13,  1883,  Mr. 
'Clay  introduced  his  compromise  tariff  bill,  providing 
for  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  tariff  until  1843,  when 
.a  general  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  laid  on 
all  dutiable  goods.  The  free  list  was  to  be  enlarged, 
cluties  were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  valuation  of  im- 
ported goods  was  to  be  made  at  the  port  of  entry. 
This  bill  was  passed  after  a  hot  debate  and  was 
.signed  by  Jackson.  South  Carolina  repealed  her 
jnulliflcation  ordinance,  and  again  Clay  won  the  title 
■of  "  pacificator."  In  September,  1833,  the  president 
removed  the  public  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  bank, 
.thereby  causing  excitement  and  financial  distress 
.amounting  almost  to  a  panic.  When  congress  met, 
two  months  later.  Clay  brought  forward  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  president  had  assumed  the  exer- 
•cise  of  a  power  over  the  TJ.  S.  treasury  not  granted 
to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous 
'to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  declaring  that  the 
leasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 
ihad  acted  under  Jackson's  directions,  were  unsatis- 
factory. With  slight  modifications  these  resolutions 
•were  adopted  by  the  senate,  March  38,  1834.  On 
April  17th  .Jackson  sent  to  the  senate  an  earnest  pro- 
test, demanding  that  it  be  entered  upon  the  journal. 
The  senate  denounced  it  and  refused  his  demand, 
Mr.  Clay  using  his  strongest  power  of  denunciation 
•in  condemning  the  president's  course.  In  the  ses- 
.'Sion  of  congress  1834-35,  the  contest  with  Jackson 
was  renewed  and  Clay  had  the  satisfaction 'of  pre- 
Tenting  his  receiving  authority  to  make  reprisals  on 
French^property  because  of  the  non-payment  of  in- 
■demnity  due  to  the  United  States  from  the  French. 
-He  also  advocated  a  just  and  generous  treatment  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Georgia,  all  the  more  notice- 
•able  because  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  civil- 
ize Indians,  and  because  he  did  not  tliink  them,  as  a 
race,  worth  preserving.  He  labored  strenuously  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  TJ.  8.  executive  in  the  mat- 
ter of  removals  from  ofiice.  Under  his  lead,  too,  the 
■senate  voted  thirty-one  to  sixteen  to  repeal  the  law 
by  which  the  president's  tenure,  of  office  was  fixed  at 
four  years.  In  1835-36  congress  i-eceived  numerous 
petitions  from  the  northern  states  praying  for  the 
.abolition  of  slavery.  John  C.  Calhoun  moved  in  the 
senate  that  they  be  rejected  without  further  consid- 
■eration,  but  northern  senators  insisted  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  appropriate  committees.  Mr. 
Clay  revolted  from  a  curtailment  of  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, and  voted  "yea"  in  a  motion  to  simply  re- 
ceive the  petitions,  advocating  a  temporizing  and 
^suasive  policy,  but  ultimately  voted  for  Buchanan's 


motion  unamended.  President  Jackson  denounced 
the  abolitionists  in  his  message,  December,  1835,  and 
suggested  the  passage  of  a  law  "prohibiting  under 
severe  penalties  the  circulation  in  the  .southern 
states,  through  the  mails,  of  incendiary  publications 
intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection."  Cal- 
houn insisted  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  every 
state  to  determine  the  character  of  mail  matter 
which  was  brought  within  its  bounds,  and,  that  it 
was  the  function  of  the  U.  S.  government  to  close 
the  mails  to  anything  declared  by  a  state  to  be  "  con- 
traband," and  he  offered  a  bill  to  this  effect  in  the 
sepate.  Clay  denounced  this  asiincalled  for  by  pub- 
lic sentiment,  as  unconstitutional  and  as  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Calhoun's  bill  was  de- 
feated by  twenty-five  to  nineteen.  As  chairman  of 
the  senate  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  Clay  advocat- 
ed delay  in  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union,  and  then 
only  when  satisfactory  information  could  be  given 
that  a  civil  government  was  in  successful  operation  in 
Texas.  His  reason  for  this  attitude  may  be  found  in  his 
indisposition  to  augment  the  political  power  of  slav- 
ery. During  Van  Buren's  administration  Clay  had 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  the  resolutions  of  censure  upon 


Jackson,  the  pas.sage  of  which  he  had  procured  in 
1834,  expunged  from  the  official  journal  of  the  sen- 
ate by  Jackson's  friends.  Clay  opposed  with  such 
vigor  the  sub-treasury  system  advocated  by  Van  Bu- 
ren  that  it  failed  in  three  successive  congressional 
sessions.  The  contests  in  regard  to  it  broke  up  the 
alliance  between  Clay  and  Calhoun.  Meantime,  pe- 
titions protesting  against  slavery,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  poured  in  from  the  north- 
ern states,  and  Mr.  Clay  moved  in  the  senate  that 
the  petitions  be  received,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  being  ob- 
jected that  such  a  course  would  provoke  argument 
on  the  slavery  question,  Clay  replied  :  "It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  not  a  case  for  argument.  Not  a 
case  for  argument  ?  What  is  it  that  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  lawful  institutions  ?  Argument,  inquiry, 
reasoning,  consideration,  deliberation.  What  ques- 
tion is  there  in  human  affairs  so  weak  or  so  strong 
that  cannot  be  lawfully  approached  by  argument  and 
reason  ?  This  country  will,  in  every  emergency,  ap- 
peal to  enlightened  judgments  and  its  spirit  of  union 
and  harmony,  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  unsuccess- 
ful." It  was  at  this  time  that  Calhoun,  the  ablest 
champion  of  slavery,  started  its  discussion  by  the 
senate  in  offering  a  series  of  resolutions  setting  forth 
his  thou^'hts  on  the  relations  between  slavery  and  the 
union  of  the  states.  Mr.  Clay  proposed  substitutes 
for  these  resolutions,  offering,  among  other  things, 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  be  a  violation  of  the  good  faith  "im- 
plied in  the  cession  of  the  District,"  accompanying 
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it  with  remarks  in  wliicb  lie  was  understood  to  de- 
plore the  attacks  on  slavery  no  less,  if  not  more, 
than  the  existence  of  slavery  itself.  Mr.  Clay  did 
not,  however,  obtain  the  whig  nomination  for  the 
presidency  in  the  campaign  of  1840.  It  was  given 
to  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  received  234  elec- 
toral votes  to  sixty  for  Martin  Van  Buren.  Mr. 
Clay  was  offered  the  position  of  secretary  of  state, 
but  declined  it.  On  the  death  of  President  Harrison, 
Tyler  became  ijresideut,  and  Clay  at  once  rallied  tlie 
■whigs  of  the  country  in  opposition  to  bim.  He  se- 
cured the  repeal  of  the  sub  treasury  act,  a  bill  for 
which  was  signed  by  President  Tyler,  and  on  March 
31, 1842,  Clay  left  the  senate,  as  he  then  said,  forever. 
On  May  1,  1844,  he  was  a  third  time  nominated  for 
president  by  the  whig  national  convention  witliout 
any  ballot  and  with  a  great  shout  that  shook  the 
building.  Fourteen  days  before  this  he  had  written 
an  open  letter  to  the  "Public  Intelligencer  "  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  a  measure  demanded  by  the  southern  friends 
of  slavery,  and  which  had  been  urged  by  President 
Tyler's  administration.  On 
May  27th  of  the  same  year 
the  democrats  nominated 
for  the  presidency  James 
K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  an 
ardent  champion  of  annex- 
ation. During  the  canvass, 
which  was  complicated  by 
the  candidacy  of  James  G. 
Birney,  of  Kentucky,  the 
anti-slavery  candidate,  Ex- 
President  Jackson  wrote  a 
letter  from  his  home,  the 
"  Hermitage," .  in  Tennes- 
see, in  which  he  reaffirmed 
his  belief  that  by  corrupt 
bargain  and  sale.  Clay  had 
defrauded  him  of  the  presi- 
dency in  1825.  But  what 
is  supposed  to  have  had 
still  more  to  do  with  Clay's 
defeat  in  the  election  was 
his  own  letter  of  July  1, 
1844,  to  Miller,  of  Ala- 
bama, in  which  he  de- 
clared "personally,  I  could 
have  no  objection  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,"  and 
other  words  to  the  same 
effect.  This  epistle,  writ- 
ten to  conciliate  southern 
whigs,  is  believed  to  have 
cost  him  the  vote  of  New  York,  which  was  the 
deciding  element  in  the  contest.  Polk  became 
jjresident,  the  annexation  of  Texas  followed,  as 
well  as  the  war  with  Mexico.  Clay  protested 
against  the  Mexican  war,  referring  to  the  declara- 
tion of  congress  that  "war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,"  and  said  that  no  earthly  considei-ation 
could  ever  have  tempted  or  provoked  him  to  vote  for 
a  bill  with  a  palpable  falsehood  stamped  upon  its 
face.  It  .speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  Clay's  popiilarity 
that,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  when  he  contemplat- 
ed selling  "  Asliland,"  to  satisfy  pre.s.sing  pecmiiary 
obligations,  tlie  president  of  the  bank  at  Lexington, 
to  whom  he  was  offering  a  payment,  informed  him 
that  sums  of  money  had  arrived  from  various  jjarts 
of  the  country  to  pay  his  debts,  and  every  note  and 
mortgage  of  his  was  canceled.  Clay  was  deeply 
moved,  but  to  his  inquiries  the  answer  given  was 
that  the  names  of  the  donors  were  unknown.  Mr. 
Clay  took  no  pai-t  in  the  canvass  that  elected  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  liut  in  December,  1848,  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  to  the  senate,  and  took  his  seat 
December,  1849.     He  took  an  active  part  in  framing 


the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  for  territo- 
rial government  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  the  pro- 
vision of  new  laws  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
to  their  masters,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  decision  that  congi-ess 
had  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  slaveholding  states.  This  was  the 
famous  compromise  of  1850,  the  last  plan  of  the 
kind  to  which  he  gave  his  mind  and  cnei'gies,  and 
his  latest  biographer  has  stated  that  this  compromise 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  be  made  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  effect  a  temporary  truce.  During  the 
debate  before  the  bill  was  passed,  Senator  Jeflerson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  called  out  from  Clay  this 
strong  statement  :  "Coming  from  a  slave  state  as  I 
do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  1  owe  it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to- 
the  subject,  to  say  that  no  earthly  power  could  in- 
duce me  to  vote  for  a  specific  measure  for  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  where  it  had  not  before  existed 
either  south  or  north  of  that  line  (30"  30'  N.  Lat.)." 
He  emphatically  denied  in  his  speech  the  right  of 
any  state  to  secede  from  the  Union,  or  the  possibilitj'' 
of  peaceful  secessions;  but  he  indulged  high  hopes 
that  the  result  of  the  legislation  in  that  session  of 
congress  would  be  decisive  in  healing  the  strife  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
Union.  When  congress  adjourned  Clay  went  to- 
Cuba  for  his  health,  and  then  returned  to  Ashland; 
In  December,  1851,  be  was  again  in  Washington, 
but  appeared  only  once,  in  the  senate.  He  lived  to 
see  the  substance  of  his  celebrated  compromise  meas- 
ure on  the  subject  of  slavery  pass  into  the  political 
platforms  of  the  whig  and  democratic  parties  at  the 
national  convention  in  June  of  that  year.  After  ap- 
propriate funeral  services  in  the  senate  chamber  his 
remains  were  removed  to  Kentucky,  the  people  as- 
sembling by  thousands  in  the  cities  through  which 
the  funeral  train  passed,  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 
On  July  10th  he  was  buried  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  an  imposing  monument  has  been  erected. 
Nine  months  before  his  death  his  friends  in  New 
York  caiised  to  be  made  a  gold  medal  in  commemor- 
ation of  his  public  services.  Mr.  Clay  said:  "If  any 
one  desires  to  know  the  leading  and  paramount  ob- 
ject of  my  public  life,  the  pi'eservation  of  the  Union 
will  furnish  him  with  the  key."  Mr.  Clay  died  June 
29,  1852. 

RUSH,  Eichard,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  28, 1780.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Kush,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  instruction  from  his  father  and  at  the 
preparatory  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was 
sent  to  Princeton  College.  At  this  institution  had  been 
educated  both  his  father  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Richard  Stockton,  both  of  whom  were  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  While  at  college 
young  Richard  was  remarkable  for  his  fondness  for 
debate  and  oratorical  exercises  in  general,  in  which 
intellectual  efforts  he  exhibited  unusual  ability.  He 
was  graduated  the  youngest  in  a  class  of  thirty-three 
in  the  autumn  of  1'797,  and  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
office  of  William  Lewis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar,  to  study  law.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  December,  1800,  and  during  the 
next  six  or  .seven  years  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  study,  not  only  in  law,  but  in  general  literature  _ 
and  political  science.  In  1807,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  attack  by  the  British  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake, 
young  Rush  made  his  first  public  speech,  which  was 
received  with  the  warmest  applause.  In  1808  he 
defended  the  editor  of  the  "Aurora,"  Col.  William 
Duane,  who  was  pro.sccuted  by  the  commonwealth 
for  libel  on  Gov.  Thomas  McKean.  This  speech 
gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  business  began  to 
pour  in  upon  him.  At  the  next  congressional  elec- 
tion he  was  invited  to  be  a  candidate,  but  declined. 
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Jmiklotian  hst'tufe. 


In  1811  he  received  the  appointment  of  attorney- 
general  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Rush  fought  a  duel  vpith  Mr.  Peter  A.  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  with  whom  he  had 
a  misunderstanding,  but  he  fired  in  the  air  and  neither 
party  received  any  injurj.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1809,  Mr.  Rush  had  married  Miss  Catherine  Eliza 
Murray,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Murray  of  Annapo- 
lis, Md.  In  1811  President  Madison  appointed  Mr. 
Rush  comptroller  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and 
during  the  war  with  England,  he  was  one  of  the  ad- 
visers of  the  government.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury  or  the  attorney-general- 
ship, and  he  chose  the  latter. 
While  holding  this  position  he 
superintended  the  publication  of 
"The  Laws  of  the  Nation"  in 
four  volumes,  published  in  1815. 
In  1817,  after  filling  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state  temporarily, 
Mr.  Riish  was  sent  as  minister 
to  England,  where  he  s\icceeded 
John  Quincy  Adams.  He  repre- 
sented the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  the  Court  of  St.  James 
for  seven  years  with  dignity  and 
courtesy  and  with  the  result  of 
making  a  most  agreeable  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  He  negotiat- 
ed several  most  important  and  difficult  treaties; 
one  concerning  the  northwestern  boundary  and  an- 
other the  northeastern  fisheries,  negotiations  which 
brought  him  into  relations  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  English  statesmen.  In  1835  Mr.  Rush 
was  recalled  to  accept  the  position  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury  at  the  hands  of  President  Adams  who 
had  ■  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe.  In  1838  his  name 
was  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Adams  for  the  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency,  but  the  ticket  was  defeated. 
On  retiring  with  the  government,  Mr.  Rush  was 
sent  by  the  cities  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  to 
England  and  Holland,  commissioned  to  solicit  for 
them  a  considerable  loan,  in  which  task  he  was 
completely  successful.  He  was  next  employed  by 
President  Jackson,  associated  with  Benjamin  C. 
Howard  to  adjust  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries 
between  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  This  was 
in  1835.  In  the  following  year  the  president  sent 
him  to  England  to  obtain  the  legacy  beijueathed  by 
Mr.  JamesSmithson.  Mr.  Riish  was  also  successful 
in  this  mission.  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman 
born  about  1754,  was  always  deeply  interested  in 
science  and  had  collected  a  magnificent  cabinet  of 
minerals,  including  the  rarest  gems,  and  had  written 
numerous  papers  for  scientific  publications.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  French 
Institute.  He  died  in  Genoa  in  1839,  and  bequeathed 
his  property,  amounting  to  about  £130,000  sterling, 
to  his  nephew,  Henry  J.  Hungerford,  for  life,  and 
to  his  children  if  there  were  any,  but  otherwise  "to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an 
institution  at  Washington  to  be  called  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men."  Mr.  Hungerford  dying 
without  heirs,  tliere  was  a  chancery  suit,  when  the 
amount  of  $508,318.46  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Rush 
and  by  him  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  After  considerable  delay  and  some  diffi- 
culty, congress  passed  the  necessary  enactment,  and 
in  August,  1846,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
foimded.  The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was 
laid  May  1,  1847.  During  his  lifetime  Mr.  Rush 
was  a  regent  of  the  institution.  After  living  several 
years  in  retirement  Mr.  Rush  was  appointed  by 
V.-6. 


President  Polk  minister  to  France,  where  he  re- 
mained from  1847  to  1851,  being  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scenes  which  occurred  during  the  revolution  of 
1848.  In  his  official  capacity  he  was  the  first  for- 
eigner to  recognize  the  new  republic.  Mr.  Rush 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety and  was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and  a  volumi- 
nous writer.  Besides  his  codification  of  laws  already 
mentioned,  he  published:  "  Narrative  of  a  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  London  from  1817  till  1835;" 
"Washington  in  Domestic  Life  ;"  and  "Occasional 
Productions,  Political,  Diplomatic  and  Miscellane 
ous.  Including  a  Glance  at  the  Court  and  Govern 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848."  A  notice  of  Mr.  Rush  published  at  the 
time  of  his  death  thus  sums  up  his  character:  "He 
was  a  diplomatist  and  statesman,  a  jurist,  a  scholar, 
and  a  writer;  and  he  was  of  the  first  class  in  every 
one  of  these  pursuits.  The  country  will  sincerely 
regret  the  death  of  one  whose  name  carries  the  read- 
er back  to  Jefferson's  time,  and  who  was  associated 
with  the  generation  of  great  men,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  away,  and  whom  he  has  gone  to  join,  after  a 
long,  pure,  and  useful  life,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  wronged  no  one;  but  bore  himself  as  if  conscious 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  talents  intrusted  to  him.  His  name  will  have  a 
high  place  in  American  history,  and  will  figure 
there  with  equal  honor,  whether  the  historian  shall 
write  of  our  politics  or  our  literature."  Mr.  Rush 
died  in  Philadelphia  July  30,  1859. 

FOBXER,  Peter  Buel,  secretary  of  war,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  4,  1773.  After  be- 
ing well  grounded  in  English  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
Yale,  where  lie  was  graduated  in  1791,  and  after- 
ward began  to  study  law,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
Litchfield  law  school.  Having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  went  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  beMin  to 
practice  in  1795,  but  soon  after  settled  at  Black  Rock, 
Niagara  Co.  In  1808  Mr.  Porter  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  and  placed  on 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  being  appointed 
chairman.  The  twelfth  congress,  which  assembled 
on  Nov.  4,  1811,  and  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  for 
the  first  time  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  was  notable  for 
its  war  feeling.  The  policy  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  was  to  reduce  the  army 
and  navy,  was  now  reversed,  and 
bills  were  passed  for  organizing 
both.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations  Mr. 
Porter  was  influential,  and  is  said 
to  have  introduced  a  report  at 
this  session  of  congress  which 
recommended  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Great  Britain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  President  Madi- 
son was  disinclined  to  warlike 
measures,  still  hoping  that  actual 
conflict  might  be  avoided,  but  the 
democrats,  who  were  now  all- 
powerful  in  congress,  soon  made 
him  understand  that  decided  and 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government  had  been  determined  on.  Mr. 
Madison  being  informed  that  unless  he  acceded  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  neither  his  nomination  nor 
his  re-election  to  the  presidency  could  be  relied 
upon,  he  concluded  to  waive  his  own  objections, 
and  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
for  which  he  had  no  taste.  In  March,  1812,  Mr. 
Madison  transmitted  to  congress  a  special  message, 
accompanied  by  certain  documents,  all  of  which 
were  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  committee  on  for- 
eign relations,  at  that  time  under  the  chairmanship 
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of  Mr.  Porter,  and  which  were  of  vital  importance, 
having  formed  part  of  the  communication  of  the  ex- 
ecutive by  one  John  Henry,  an  Irishman,  who  had 
been  a  secret  agent  of  the  British  government  in  the 
northeastern  states,  intriguing  with  the  disaffected 
witli  a  design  of  destroying  the  Union,  and  arrang- 
ing a  political  connection  between  the  eastern  part 
and  Great  Britain.  This  Jolin  Henry  had  for  a  time 
held  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  army,  but  had  set- 
tled in  Canada,  and  was  employed  by  the  governor 
of  that  province.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  nefa- 
rious task  he  made  his  disclosures  to  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, on  account  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  British  ministry  to  pay  him  for  his  work.  The 
•committee  on  foreign  i  elations,  in  making  their  re- 
port upon  this  remarkable  history,  said:  "The 
transaction  disclosed  by  the  president's  message  pre- 
sents to  the  minds  of  the  committee  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  British  government,  at  a  period  of 
peace  and  during  the  most  friendly  professions,  has 
been  deliberately  and  perfidiously  pursuing  measures 
to  divide  these  states,  and  to  involve  our  citizens  in 
all  the  guilt  of  treason  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war."  John  Henry  received,  after  his  disclosure  to 
the  president,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  drawn  from  the 
treasury  for  the  account  of  the  secret  service  fund. 
Having  received  this  amount  he  sailed  for  France 
on  board  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  and  Mr.  Mad- 
ison never  made  known  to  congress  anything  about 
the  character  of  his  disclosures  until  he  was  actually 
on  the  ocean.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  position 
of  Mr.  Porter  was  one  of  exceptional  responsibility, 
and  his  patriotism  and  warlike  feeling  were  to  be 
shown  in  still  another  and  more  important  fashion. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
resigned  from  the  house  of  representatives,  and  vol- 
unteered his  services  in  the  army.  He  was  ofEered 
the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  but  declined  it. 
Eventually  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Tohmteer  troops,  organized  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  with  which  was  also  com- 
bined a  body  of  Indians  chosen  from  among  the  Six 
Nations.  Porter  and  his  corps  did  good  service  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  and  on  the  frontier. 
He  fought  bravely  at  Chippewa,  and  commanded 
the  volunteers  at  Lundy's  Lane  under  Gen.  Scott. 
Por  a  time  he  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Smith,  with  whom,  it  is  related,  he  fought  a 
duel  on  account  of  some  personal  disagreement.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  congress  gave  Gen.  Porter  a 
gold  medal,  and  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York  presented  him  with  a  sword.  In  1815  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
but  refused  it.  He  was  elected  to  congress  and 
.served  for  a  few  months.  Gen.  Porter  was  greatly 
Interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  explore  the 
country  through  which  it  was  built.  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  northwestern  boundary 
commission.  On  May  26,  1828,  Mr.  Porter  was  ap- 
pointed .secretary  of  war  by  President  John  Quincy 
Adams.  He  died  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March 
20,  1844. 

BABBOTTB,  James,  .secretary  of  war,  was  born 
in  Orange  county,  Va.,  June  10,  1775.  His  father 
was  Col.  Thomas  Barbour,  of  an  old  Virginia  fam- 
ily, who  educated  his  son  to  hold  the  position  of  a 
gentleman,  as  that  title  was  understood  in  Virginia 
in  those  days,  and  who  gave  him  opportunities  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  law  to  such  an  extent  that 
young  Barbour  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he 
was  of  age.  In  1796  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  house  of  delegate.?,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
position  imtil  he  became  governor  of  the  state  in 
1813.  Gov.  Barbour  was  a  man  of  original  ability 
and  great  force  of  character,  so  much  so  that  he 
reached  the  highest  positions  mainly  from  his  own 


ambition  and  his  own  capacity.  While  in  the  house 
of  delegates  he  was  speaker,  and  was  a  leader  in  for- 
warding all  the  moi-e  important  bills  in  which  he 
took  any  interest.  In  1815  young  Barbour  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Soon  after 
the  inauguration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  president 
of  the  United  States  he  appointed  his  cabinet,  includ- 
ing James  Barbour  as  secretary  of  war.  He  resigned 
in  May,  1828,  to  accept  the  position  of  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  but  was  recalled  by  President 
Jackson  in  1839.  Gov.  Barbour  was  a  prominent 
whig,  and  in  1839  was  chairman  of  the  whig  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Harrison.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Virginia  June  8,  1842. 

CBAWFOBD,  William  Harris,  regular  nom- 
inee of  the  democratic  party  for  the  U.  S.  presidency, 
1824,  was  born  in  Amherst  county,  Va.,  Feb.  34, 1773. 
His  father,  who  had  lost  his  property,  removed  to 
Georgia  and  settled  in  Columbia  county.  After  pro- 
curing such  education  as  the  meagre  facilities  of  the 
time  afforded,  the  boy  became  a  teacher  in  the  Rich- 
mond Academy,  and  with  the  money  thus  earned, 
prosecuted  the  study  of  law.  From  the  first  the 
young  man  took  an  advanced  po- 
sition in  his  profes.sion,  and  vs'as 
appointed  to  prepare  the  first  di- 
gest of  the  laws  of  Georgia  which 
was  made.  Entering  politics  he 
became  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  in  1803,  and  five  years  later 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  and  served  until  1813, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
post  of  minister  to  France,  having 
previously  declined  the  place  of 
secretary  of  war.  During  his  sen- 
atoi'ial  term  he  served  as  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  and  favored 
the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Bank.  As 
the  result  of  an  alleged  conspiracy 
to  drive  him  from  public  life  Mr. 
Crawford  felt  obliged  to  take  part 
in  two  duels,  in  one  of  which  he 
killed  his  opponent,  and  in  the 
other  was  himself  severely  wounded.  In  1815  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  secretary  of  war,  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion until  October,  1816,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  A. 
J.  Dallas  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford  became  his  successor  and  held  the  place  un- 
til 1825.  Mr.  Crawford  was  a  stanch  adherent  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  found  himself,  in  consequence, 
in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  his  party,  who  favored 
the  policy  of  internal  improvements  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  government.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the 
leader  of  the  opposing  faction,  and  was  a  formal 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination  which  fi- 
nally went  to  Crawford  in  February,  1824.  In  the 
following  election  Mr.  Crawford  received  41  elect- 
oral votes;  there  being  no  choice  by  the  people,  the 
election  devolved  upon  congress,  which  chose  J.  Q. 
Adams  over  Jackson  and  Crawford,  a  result  said  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  Henry  Clay  who,  as  a 
fourth  candidate,  brought  his  friends  to  vote  for 
Adams.  The  manner  in  which  Crawford  adminis- 
tered the  treasury  was  made  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional investigation,  and  the  committee,  men  of  all 
parties,  including  Webster  and  Randolph,  declared 
unanimously  as  to  his  ability.  Mr.  Crawford's  health 
was  never  good  after  his  injury.  He  accepted  an 
election  as  circuit  judge  in  his  native  state  and  served 
with  great  efficiency  until  1831.  He  was  a  man  of 
pronounced  religious  views,  an  admirable  conversa- 
tionalist, and  a  dispenser  of  a  hospitality  so  generous 
and  free  that  it  was  noticeable  even  in  a  country 
noted  for  its  hospitality.  He  died  in  Elbert  county, 
Ga.,  Sept.  15,  1834. 
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HERNE,  James  A.,  actor  and  playwright, 
Tvas  born  at  West  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  Feb.  1,  1839.  As  a 
boy  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.  He  early  displayed  histrionic  talent,  and  when 
twenty  years  old  made  his  first  professional  appear- 
ance at  the  Adelphi  theatre  in  Troy.  This  engage- 
ment was  made  at  a  salary  of  $6  per  week.  He 
afterward  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  became 
the  leading  man  of  the  Holliday  street  theatre,  and 
then  to  Ford's  theatre,  Washington,  both  at  that 
time  under  the  management  of  John 
T.  Ford.  Mr.  Heme  delivered  the 
opening  address  at  the  inaugural 
performance  at  Ford's  theatre.a  play- 
house made  historic  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  on  Apr.  13, 
1865.  From  Washington  Mr.  Heme 
went  to  the  Walnut  streef  theatre, 
Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  the  The- 
atre Royal,  Montreal,  Canada.  In 
Canada  he  engaged  as  leading  sup- 
;  port  to  Helen  Western,  and^  trav- 
eled with  her  for  two  seasons.  At 
theend  of  the  engagement  he  went 
to  California,  and  opened  as  a  star 
at  Maguire's  opera  house,  San  Fran- 
cisco, He  then  joined  Lucille  West- 
ern, a  sister  of  Helen,  and  starred 
jointly  with  her  for  severalyears.  Re- 
turning to  San  Francisco,  he  accepted 
the  management  of  the  Baldwin  theatre  for  Thomas 
Maguire.  It  was  while  In  San  Francisco  that  he 
met  and  was  married  to  Katherine  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Heme  credits  his  greatest  successes  as  an  actor  and 
all  his  reputation  as  a  playwright  to  the  intelligent 
criticism  and  unfailing  friendship  of  his  wife,  "fhey 
have  been  in  their  married  life  singularly  helpful 
and  consonant,  the  husband  being  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  emancipation  of  woman,  giving  her  an 
equality  with  man  before  the  law  and  before  soci- 
■ety.  as  a  means  for  purifying  politics  and  elevating 
.mankind.  They  have  three  daughters  :  Julia, 
•Chrystal,  and  Dorothy.  Mr.  Heme's  marked  suc- 
cesses as  an  actor  have  been  in  "character  parts," 
.and  range  from  Bill  Sykes  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  to 
l^athaniel  Berry  in  "Shore  Acres."  As  a  play- 
wright his  first  play,  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  was  pro- 
duced in  San  Francisco  in  1878.  His  "Minute 
Men  "at  Philadelphia,  in  1885;  "Drifting  Apart," 
at  the  People's  theatre.  New  York  city.  "  Shore 
Acres, "  written  next,  was  not  put  on  the  boards  un- 
til after  his  "  Margaret  Fleming,"  which  was  writ- 
ten expressly  for  Mrs.  Heme  (as  were  the  "Minute 
Men,"  and  "  Drifting  Apart").  This  play  was  pro- 
•duced  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1890,  and  "  Shoi-e  Acres  " 
at  Chicago,  in  1893.  Mr.  Heme  is  a  realist  both  on 
and  off  the  stage.  As  an  actor  he  lives  rather  than 
acts  his  characters  ;  in  writing  he  makes  his  charac- 
ters picture  life  as  he  sees  it.  In  social  life  he  is 
simple  in  his  habits,  and  domestic  in  his  tastes.  In 
religion,  he  is  an  evolutionist,  and  in  politics,  inde- 
pendent; a  disciple  of  Henry  George,  especially  in 
his  land  philosophy,  believing  that  free  land  means 
.absolute  liberty,  not  of  one  sex  or  of  one  class,  but 
■of  the  race. 

.HUDSON,  John  Elbridge,  president  of  the 
American  Bell  telephone  company,  was  born  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1839,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  C. 
:{Hilliard)  Hudson.  He  descends  from  Thomas  Hud- 
son, of  the  family  of  Henry  Hudson,  the  navigator 
— tradition  says,  a  brother— who  settled  in  Amer- 
ica about  the  year  1630.  On  the  mother's  side  his 
great-grandfather,  Samuel  Hilliard,  was  a  Univei'- 
salist  clergyman,  and  a  pioneer  in  Universalism;  a 
soldier  also  of  the  revolution,  who  fought  at  Bun- 
ker  Hill  and  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  His 
ii  aether's  great:grandparfints  on  her  mother's  side, 


were  Dr.  Hall,  orthodox  clergyman  of  Sutton  for 
sixty  years,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Prescott,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  Presoott,  of  Concord,  and  Rebecca 
Bulkley,  his  wife.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Lynn,  fitted  himself  for  college,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  (class  of  1862),  valedictorian, 
summa  cum  laude.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  showed 
himself  to  be  by  far  the  best  Greek  scholar  in  his 
class,  and  he  kept  up  this  reputation  until  the  end 
of  his  course.  In  June,  1863,  just  before  his  class 
graduated,  the  Greek  tutorship  became  vacant,  and 
Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin  felt  so  strongly  that  Mr.  Hud- 
son was  the  best  man  for  the  place,  that  permission  of 
the  president  was  obtained  to  secure  him  as  a  tutor, 
even  before  he  received  his  Bachelor's  degree.  He 
held  this  tutorship  for  three  years,  always  showing 
high  scholarship  in  his  work,  and  giving  great  satis- 
faction to  the  college.  When  he  was  graduated.  Prof. 
Goodwin  thought  him  a  most  promising  candidate 
for  high  distinction  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  be- 
lieves he  could  easily  have  attained  such  distinction 
if  he  had  cliosen  this  profession.  But  the  attractions 
of  the  law  were  too  strong,  and  he  went  into  tlie  law- 
school,  and  sub.sequently  into  practice.  Upon  his 
graduation  from  the  law  school,  in  1865,  Mr.  Hud- 
son entei-ed  the  Boston  law  oftice  of  Chandler,  Shat- 
tuck  &  Thayer  (Peleg  W.  Chandler,  George  O. 
Shattuck  and  James  B.  Thayer — the  latter  now 
Royal  piofessor  and  dean  of  the  Harvard  law  school) 
as  a  student,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar 
Oct.  35,  1866.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was  clerk  of 
the  firm,  and  in  February,  1870,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Shattuck,  he  was  admitted  to  partnership, 
the  firm  name  becoming  Chandlei',  Thayer  &  Hud- 
son. In  1874,  when  Mr.  'rhayer  withdrew  and  Darwin 
E.  Ware  was  admitted,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Chandler,  Ware  &  Hudson,  and  it  so  rerained  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in  1878.  After  that  Mr. 
Hudson  continued  in  general  practice  by  liimself 
until  1880,  when,  upon  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bell  telephone  company,  he  was  selected  as  its 
counsel  in  general  matters,  and  gave  his  attention 
exclusively  to  its  interests.  In  this  position  he  dis- 
played exceptional  administrative  ability  and  business 
capacity,  his  advice  and  counsel  were  confidently  re- 
lied upon  by  the  executive  department,  and  in  1885 
he  was  made  the  general  manager 
of  the  company.  In  1887.  elected 
vice-president,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  that  office  in  addition  to 
those  of  manager  and  counsel  un- 
til 1889,  when  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  its  great  business. 
He  was  also  made  president  of  the 
American  telephone  and  telegraph 
company — the  long-distance  com- 
pany— in  1887.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  business  has  enor- ' 
moiisly  increased,  tlie  number  of 
conversations  over  the  telephone 
in  the  United  States  reaching  in 
1893  611,000,000  — a  daily  aver- 
age of  over  1,500,000.  The 
same  period  has  witnessed  the  es- 
tablishmeiit  of  the  long-distance 
system.  Up  to  1893  the  successful  transmission  of 
speech  had  not  exceeded  500  miles.  During  that 
year  an  experimental  circuit  was  completed  between 
ISlew  York  and  Chicago,  and  on  Oct.  18th  the  line 
was  opened  to  the  public.  On  Feb.  7,  1893,  the  line 
to  Boston  was  formally  opened.  Gov.  Russell  of 
Massachusetts  conversing  with  gentlemen  in  the 
Cliicago  office  over  wires  above  1,300  miles  in 
length;  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  it  was  pos- 
sible to  talk  from  the  Boston  office,  north  and  east 
to  Augusta,  Me.,  north  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  west  to 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Chicago,  and  south  to  Wash- 
ington; thus  bringing  within  speaking  distance  of 
each  other  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Hudson's  work  as  a  lawyer,  be- 
fore his  connection  with  telephone  interests,  was 
mainly  that  of  the  office.  He  rarely  appeared  in 
court,  except  in  equity  matters  and  before  the  su- 
preme court,  preferring  the  work  of  the  counselor 
to  that  of  the  advocate.  He  especially  excelled  in 
drawing  difficult  papers,  in  the  handling  of  compli- 
cated accounts,  and  of  corporation  matters,  with 
which  his  firm  were  largely  concerned  as  legal  ad- 
visers. He  rendered  valuable  professional  service 
in  the  solution  of  many  complicated  legal  questions 
growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  the  will  of  Seth 
Adams,  and  the  organization  of  the  Adams  nervine 
asylum  of  Boston,  endowed  by  that  will;  and  also  in 
many  matters  relating  to  the  land  interests  of  the 
Boston  water-power  company,  and  of  the  Boston 
and  Roxbury  mill  corporation,  whose  business  was 
in  the  office  of  Chandler,  Thayer  &  Hudson.  He 
was  well  grounded  in  the  law,  a  constant  and  care- 
ful student,  and  displayed  remarkable  powers  of 
mind.  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  an  occasional  contrib- 
utor to  the  law  journals,  and  in  1879,  assisted  by 
George  F.  Williams,  edited  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
"  United  States  Digest."  He  is  a  learned  man  in 
many  branches  of  literature,  history  and  science,  and 
in  several  specialties  he  is  so  deeply  read  that,  with 
his  powers  of  classification  and  retention  of  knowl- 
edge, he  would  have  attained  eminence  therein, 
had  his  life  not  been  spent  in  more  active  labors. 
He  married,  Aug.  21,  1871,  Eunice  W.  Healey, 
daughter  of  Wells  Healey,  of  Hampton  Palls,  N.  H., 
and  resides  in  Boston. 

CHEW,  Benjamin,  jurist,  was  born  in  West 
River,  Md.,  Nov.  29,  1722.  He  was  the  son  of  Sam- 
uel Chew,  who  was  chief  justice  of  the  district  of 
New  Castle.  Younc  Benjamin  was  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied 
law  with  Andrew  Hamilton,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  that  day.  Subsequently,  he  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  finish  his  education.  In  1754  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  began  practice,  where  he  held 
the  respective  offices  of  recorder  of  the  city,  register 
of  wills,  attorney- general,  and,  finally,  in  1774,  be- 
came chief  justice  of  the  state  of 
_  Pennsylvania.     For  several   years 

he  was  speaker  of  thehouse  of  dele- 
gates for  the  three  southern  coun- 
ties in  Delaware.  When  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  his  course  was 
doubtful,  and  both  parties  claimed 
his  support;  but  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence he  took  a  decided  stand  against 
the  patriots,  and  retired  to  private 
life.  In  1777  he  refused  to  sign  a 
parole,  and  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  ap- 
peals, and  held  that  office  until 
the  abolition  of  that  tiibunal  in 
1806.  The  mansion  which  he  oc- 
cupied in  Germantown  before  leav- 
ing Pennsylvania,  and  known  as  the  "  Chew  house," 
was  one  of  thefine.9t  private  residences  in  the  country 
and  (1894)  is  still  standing.  During  tlic  battle  of 
Germantown,  in  1777,  the  house  was  riddled  with 
bullets  and  cannon-balls,  and  most  of  the  decorations 
were  destroyed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  a 
Biitish  outpost  under  Col.  Musgrave  took  refuge  in 
the  house,  and  the  Americans  opened  fire  with  ar- 
tillery, but  could  not  beat  down  its  walls,  so  solidly 
were  they  built.     Judge  Chew  died  Jan.  20,  1810. 
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BUTLER,  Charles,  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Kinderhook  Landing,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
15,  1803,  the  eiglith  child  of  Medad  Butler,  a  de- 
scendant of  Jonathan  Butler,  an  Irish  gentleman 
who  settled  in  Saybrook  in  1724  and  who  married 
Temperance  Buckingham,  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Buckingham,  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  college. 
Charles  received  his  early  education  at  the  district 
school.  Subsequently  he  attended  the  academy  at 
Greenville,  N.  Y.,  then  entered  the  law  office  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,who  had  pre-  ' 
viously  taken,  as  his  jimior  part- 
ner, Mr.  Butler's  oldest  brother, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Butler,  after- 
ward President  Jackson's  attor- 
ney-general and  one  of  the  revis- 
ers of  the 'statues  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  Charles  Butler  lived 
a  portion  of  the  time,  while  study- 
ing law,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  He  was  engaged  as  as- 
sistant clerk  of  thestate  senatedur- 
ing  two  sessions.  After  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1824,  he  went  to 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  where  he  practiced 
alone,  but  afterward,  at  Gen- 
eva, N.  Y.,  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Bowen  Whiting,  later  a 
circuit  judge  of  the  New  York  su- 
preme court,  and  continued  there 
for  ten  years.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  agent  for  re- 
ceiving applications  for  loans  from  the  New  York 
life  insurance  and  trust  company,  the  first  of  modern 
trust  companies  with  the  power  to  insure  lives  and 
receive  and  hold  moneys  on  trust.  He  secured  for 
the  famers  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  many 
privileges.  In  1835  he  married  Eliza  A.,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Ogden,  of  Walton,  Delaware  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  they  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their 
golden  wedding  at  their  country  place.  Fox  Mead- 
ow, at  Scarsdale,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
10,  1875.  In  company  with  Arthur  Bronson  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Butler  made  a  journey  to  Chicago  in  1833, 
and  became  largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  that 
locality.  At  that  time  Chicago  was  a  hamlet  of  less 
than  300  inhabitants  at  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Dearborn.  In  September,  1833,  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, by  treaty  with  the  Indians,  extinguished  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  in  the  Northwest,  and  advertised 
a  sale  to  take  place  at  Chicago  in  June,  1835.  This: 
attracted  a  great  concourse  of  people.  Mr  Butler,  in 
May  of  that  year,  induced  his  brother-in-law,  William 
B.  Ogden,  a  member  of  the  New  York  state  legisla- 
ture, to  go  to  Chicago  and  take  charge  of  his  interests, 
there.  Mr.  Ogden  became  the  first  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago at  its  incorporation  as  a  city  in  1837,  and  one  of 
its  leading  citizens.  Mr.  Butler  subsequently  invested 
in  several  of  the  great  railroad  enterprises  having  their 
inception  or  terminals  at  Chicago.  From  1844  until 
1873  lie  was  agent  for  the  foreign  and  domestic 
holdei'S  of  the  bonds  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  which 
had  in  1840  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  interest, 
and,  as  such  agent,  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  adjusting  the  state  debt,  restoring  the  state  credit, 
and  lelieving  it  from  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
the  building  of  the  Wabash  andEiie  canal  and  other 
internal  improvements.  The  events  connected  there- 
with were  among  the  most  important  and  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  At  an  earlier  period, 
1842-43,  Mr.  Butler  had  been  engaged  in  a  similar 
missiDU  in  reference  to  the  public  debt  of  the  state 
of  Michigan,  an  adjustment  of  which  he  effected  at 
the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1843,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  restoration  of  its  financial  credit 
and  its  future  prosperity.  In  1835  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  incorporators  of  the  Union  theological 
seminary  in  New  York  city  and  was  made  its  presi- 
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dent.  He  has  been  identified  witli  it  for  over  fifty 
years.  lu  1889  Mr.  Butler  endowed  a  chair  of  Bib- 
lical theology  in  that  seminary  in  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
in  memory  of  Prof.  Edward  Robinson,  the  eminent 
biblical  scholar.  To  this  chair  the  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Briggs  was  transferred.  In  1836  he  became  one  of 
the  council  of  tlie  University  of  Uie  city  of  New 
York.  He  was  for  many  years,  and  is  now  (1894)  its 
president,  and  has  probably  served  longer  as  a  college 
trustee  than  any  man  now  living.  In  1889  he  added 
$100,000  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  university,  in 
memory  partly  of  his  brother,  Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
founder  of  the  Law  school  of  the  university,  and 
partly  of  his  only  son,  Abraham  Ogden  Butler,  a 
graduate  of  that  institution  in  1853,  who  died  in 
1856.  Mr.  Butler  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1835, 
of  the  Protestant  half-orphan  asylum,  of  which  he 
was  the  second  president.  Among  other  institutions 
in  the  management  of  which  he  has  been  active,  is 
the  Westchester  temporary  home  at  Wliite  Plains, 
K.  Y.,  for  the  care  of  the  destitute  children  of  the 
county.  In  1853  Wabash  college,  Indiana,  conferred 
on  Mr.  Butler  the  degree  of  LL.D.  The  same  de- 
gree was  conferred  upon  him  subsequently  by  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  13,  1886,  a  meeting  of  the  council,  fac- 
ulty, and  friends  of  the  university  was  held  in 
the  council-room  of  the  university,  to  commemorate 
the  fifty  years  of  service  of  Mr.  Butler  as  a  member 
of  the  council.  Chancellor  John  Hall  presided. 
John  E.  Parsons,  the  eminent  lawyer,  a  graduate  of 
the  university  and  member  of  the  council,  delivered 
an  address  in  behalf  of  the  council  and  faculties. 
He  said  :  "As  a  lawyer  you  reached  distinction 
among  your  compeers  at  a  period  from  which  there 
is  scarcely  a  survivor  in  active  life.  You  had  the 
holders  of  the  public  debt  of  sovereign  states  for 
jour  clients,  and  gained  early  renown  in  the  settle- 
ment of  legal  and  financial  questions  by  which,  as 
the  result  of  your  ability,  the  rapid  progress  of  those 
states  was  promoted.  In  the  development  of  the 
great  West,  from  highways  and  waterways  to  rail- 
ways, you  liave  had  a  conspicuous  part,  and  your 
statesmanship  gave  you  great  power  in  your  constant 
purpose  for  the  welfare  of  the  univei'sity."  Mr. 
Butler  is  tall  and  spare  in  person,  of  erect  and  com- 
manding form.  His  countenance  expres.ses  his  lead- 
ing traits  of  character,  namely,  strength  of  intellect 
and  will,  quick  sympathy  and  benevolence,  with 
marked  equanimity  and  self-control.  In  speech 
he  is  ready,  but  his  language  is  well-chosen, 
clear  and  forcible.  His  favorite  diversions  have 
been  floriculture  and  literature.  His  summer  place. 
Fox  Meadow,  has  for  a  generation  been  alike  hospi- 
table to  myriads  of  flowers  and  to  many  eminent 
writers,  English  as  well  as  American.  In  the  tenth 
decade  of  life  he  still  maintains  this  interest  in  letters 
and  the  arts  unbroken. 

SOXJL^i,  Joshua,  M.  E.  bishop,  was  born  at  Bris- 
tol, Lincoln  county,  Me.,  Aug.1,1781,  son  of  "Captain 
Soule,"  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Bristol.  The  son 
was  licensed  to  preach  at  seventeen,  admitted  to  the 
New  England  conference  in  1799,  ordained  an  elder 
in  1802,  and  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Maine 
district  in  1804.  He  proposed  the  plan  for  a  general 
■conference  of  delegates,  which  was  adopted  at  Balti- 
more in  1808,  and  was  a  member  of  the  conferences 
of  1812  and  1816 ;  the  latter  made  him  book  agent, 
and  editor  of  the  "Methodist  Magazine,  "posts  which 
he  held  for  four  years.  In  1820  he  was  elected  bish- 
op, but  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  office  of 
presiding  elder  had  just  been  made  elective,  where- 
as he  had  maintained  in  warm  debate  that  its  incum- 
bents should  be  appointed  by  the  bishops.  _  After 
four  years,  during  which  he  held  pastorates  in  New 
Y^ork  and  Baltimore,  the  previous  action  of  the  con- 


ference on  this  subject  was  reversed,  the  matter  was 
arranged  as  he  had  urged,  and  he  was  again  elected 
bishop.  For  the  next  twenty  years  he  was  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  this  office,  living  for  part  of  the 
time  at  Lebanon,  O.  In  1842  he  went  to  England 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan  conference,  and  then 
traveled  through  much  of  Europe.  In  1844  he  ob- 
jected to  the  censure  passed  upon  Bishop  J.  O.  An- 
drew, took  part  in  the  disruption  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  retained  his  post  in  its  south- 
ern branch,  with  residence  at  Nashville.  In  1848 
he  attended  the  general  conference  at  Pittsburgh, 
but  was  not  officially  received.  In  1853-54  he  visit- 
ed the  Pacific  coast.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  Tliough 
of  limited  early  education,  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  much  executive  ability,  imposing  manners, 
and  extended  influence.  He  died ,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  March  6,  1867,  being  then  the  senior  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Soutli. 

AINSWORTH,  Frank  Beverridge,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  house  of  refuge,  was  born  in 
Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1841, 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  he  could  obtain  but  little  education  in  his  early 
years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  St. 
Lawrence  university,  teaching  school  in  winter  to 
pay  his  college  expenses.  In  December,  1863,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  6th  regiment  of  New 
York  heavy  artillery,  and 
served  tillthecloseof  thewar, 
being  promoted  to  acting  as- 
sistant adjutant-general.  In 
September,  1865,  shortly  af 
ter  his  discharge  from  .  the 
army,  he  went  to  Lancaster, 
O.,  where  he  entered  the  re- 
form school  of  that  state  as  an 
assistant,  and  was  so  efficient 
in  his  duties  that  he  soon  be- 
came principal  teacher  in  that 
institution.  He  developed  an 
unusual  capacity  for  the  gov- 
ernmentoftheboys.andwhen 
the  House  &f  refuge  was  or- 
ganized at  Plainfield,  Ind., 
under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  March  8,  1867,  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  was  induced  to  resign 
his  position  at  Lancaster  and  become  superintendent 
of  the  new  institution,  at  that  time  the  youngest  man 
ever  selected  for  thesuperintendency  of  sucli  an  insti- 
tution. The  first  boys  received  were  from  the  state 
penitentiary,  and  were  very  unruly,  but  Mr.  Ainsworth 
managed  to  bring  them  under  thoi'ough  control, 
instill  into  them  a  sentiment  of  honor,  and  mould 
them  to  useful  service,  so  that  many  of  tbem  after- 
ward became  respected  members  of  the  community. 
In  October,  1870,  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  a  delegate 
from  tlie  state  of  Indiana  to  the  International  con- 
gress on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  read  an  eloquent  paper  on  Dr. 
Wichern's  paradox,  "  The  strongest  wall  is  no  wall," 
illustrating  it  by  the  practical  workings  of  his  own 
institution  at  Plainfield.  Dr.  Chidlaw  remarked  of 
him  on  that  occasion,  "  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  the  young- 
est and  ablest  member  of  this  congress."  In  1871 
he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  United  States  prison 
congress,  the  only  superintendent  of  a  western  insti- 
tution ever  selected  for  the  place.  He  was  several 
times  afterward  nominated  a  delegate  to  prison  con- 
gresses in  this  country,  and  also  in  foreign  coimtries, 
but  never  served.  In  1874  the  St.  Lawrence  univer- 
sity conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  Many  young  men  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  throughout  the  West  can  trace  their  first 
desire  for  a  better  life  to  Mr.  Ainsworth's  influence. 
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FORREST,   Edwin,  actor,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  March  9,  1806,  in  that  part  of  the  city 
known  at  the  time  as  Old  Soathwark.     His  father, 
William  Forrest,    was  a  native   of  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  who  came  to  this  country  as  a  young  man, 
and  settled  in  Ti-enton,  N.  J.,  where  he  commenced 
business  and  failed,  and  then  went  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  also  he  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
busiuess.      He    married  Rebecca  Lauman,  a  Ger- 
man-American, and  when  Stephen  Girard  started  his 
bank,  being  a  friend  to  Wil- 
liam Forrest,  he  offered  him 
a  situation  in  it,  which  he  till- 
ed until  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  died  in  1818,  leaving  a 
widow    with    six   children. 
Both  of  Edwin  Foi-rest's  par- 
ents were  religious  and  his  fa- 
ther intended   him   for  the 
church.    This  determination 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
boy  showed  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  memory  and  also  of 
imitation    and    would     fre- 
quently recite  passages  from 
a    sermon    which     he    liad 
heard,  with  an  imitation  of 
the  minister's  voice,  manner 
and  style.     After  his  father's 
death,    young    Edwin    was 
frequently    asked    to    give 
recitations  before  friends  of  the  family,  and  while  he 
received  such  an  education  as  his  mother's  limited 
means  permitted,  he  was  constantly  improving  the 
special  faculty  which  he  possessed  and  which  was  to 
make  him  famous.     Of  the  other  members   of  the 
family,  one  son  died  in  South  America;  another  did 
not  survive  infancy  ;  the  third  son,  William  Forrest, 
was  a  printer.     The  three  daughters,  after  the  death 
of  the  father,  opened  a  millinery  store  in  Philadelphia, 
while  the  mother  added  to  the  family  treasury  by 
binding  shoe.s.     Edwin  was  taken  frojn  school  when 
he  was  a  stout  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  placed 
in  the  store  of  a  ship-chandler  and  afterward  with  a 
German  importing  house  ;  but  wherever  he  might  be, 
young  Forrest  took  every  ojjportunity  of  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  elocution  and  in  connection  with  the 
stage.     When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  Thespian  societies  whicli  ex- 
isted in  Philadelphia,  among  whose  members  were 
some  well-known  men,  including  .Joseph  C.  Neal, 
author  of  "  Charcoal  Sketches  ;  "  and  Maj.  Mordecai 
M.    Noah,   afterward  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  "Sunday  Times.''     At  the  performances 
of  this  theatrical   association,    Forrest    gained   ex- 
perience in  juvenile  parts  and  is  even   said  to  have 
appeared  in  female  characters.     In  1818  he  played 
Anna  in  the  tragedy  of  "Douglas."     But  Mr.  For- 
rest's passion  for  the  stage  soon  assumed  a  different 
character,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  it 
as  a  profession.     At  the  ai^e  of  fourteen  years,   he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  a  regular  public  place 
of  amusement  on  Nov.    27,    1820,    at  the  Walmut 
street  theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  the  play  of  "Douglas  ; 
or  the  Noble  Shepherd,"  taking  the  part  of  young 
Nerval.     In  this  character  he  made  a  pronounced 
success  and  the  play  was  repeated  on  demand,  while 
Forrest  afterward  appeared  in  other  characters  ;  and 
to  show  his  extraordinary  versatility,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  benefit  he  is  said  to  have  recited  Goldsmith's 
celebrated  Epilogue,  in  the  charactei-  of  the  Harle- 
quin, concluding  by  turning  a  somersault  through  a 
balloon.     In  1882  Forrest  joined  a  theatrical  com- 
pany in  Cincinnati,  playing  Titus  in  "  .lulius Caesar," 
and  .Julius  in  the  play  of  "  Virginius."     He  now 
traveled  through  the  principal  towns  in  the  West 
and  South,  making  engagements  wherever  he  could. 


and  earning  money  enough  to  permit  his  sending 
occasional  i-emittances  to  his  mother  and  sisters. 
On  Feb.  4,  1823,  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
Orleans  as  Jaffier  in  "Venice  Preserved,"  being  then 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.     During  the  folio  wing- : 
season,  he  played  under  the  management  of  James 
H.  Caldwell,  who  had  theatres  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  South,  and  was  cast  to  support  the  stars  whO' 
appeared  under  that  management.     Two  years  later, 
Forrest  played  "  King  Lear"  for  his  benefit  in  New 
Orleans,  being  then  nineteen  years  old.     In  1826  Mr. 
Forrest  returned  East,  played  at  Albany,   then  at 
Philadelphia  and  afterward  at  the  Bowery  theatre. 
New  York.     On  May  23,  1826,  he  first  played  the- 
part  of  Othello.     In  the  same  year,  he  played  a  round 
of  characters  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  in- 
cluding in  the  latter  city  that  of  Damon,  for  the  first. . 
time,  in  "Damon  and  Pythias."     In  October,  1829, 
Mr.  Forrest  had  his  first  engagement  at  the  Park 
theatre,  opening  as  Damon  and  afterward  appearing- 
as  Hamlet,  Lear,  lago,  Macbeth  and  Brutus.     At  his 
benefit,    on  Nov.  15th,  he  produced  for  the  first, 
time,  John  A.  Stone's  tragedy  of  "  Metamora,"  after- 
ward one  of  his  principal  plays.     During  the  next 
five  years,  Mr.  Forrest  continued  to  fill  engagements 
in  the  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  by  1836,  in  the 
fall  of  which  year  he  sailed  for  England,  he  had  al- 
ready amassed  a  fortune.     On   Oct.  16th  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  at  Drury  Lane  thea- 
tre, in  the  character  of  Spartacus  in  "The  Glad- 
iator."    His  reception  was  most  flattering,  and  the-, 
critics,  in  speaking  of  his  performance,  gave  him  the 
highest  credit.     The  Garrick  club  gave  him  a  din- 
ner at  which  Sergt.  Talfourd  presided,  while  Charles 
Kemble  and  Stephen  Price  presented  him  with  three 
swords,  which  had  been  severally  the  property  of 
John  Kemble,  Edmund  Kean  and  Talma.     During- 
this  engagement  Mr.  Forrest  married,  in  June,  1837, 
Catherme  Norton,  daughter  of  John  Sinclair,  the 
well-known  vocalist.     Later  in  that  year  Mr.  For- 
rest, accompanied  by  his  wife,  returned  to  America. 
and  immediately  began  an  engagement  at  the  Park 
theatre,  where  he  achieved  a  triumph  before  unknown 
in  the  history  of  New  York  stage,  the  receipts  for 
the  first  night  exceeding  $4,000.     On  Dec.  15,  1837, 
a  public  dinner  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Forrest  at  the- 
Merchants'  hotel  in  Philadelphia,  Nicholas  Biddle- 
occupying    the    head    of    the    table.     In    the   lat- 
ter part  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Forrest  made  an- 
other visit  to  England  and  again  in  1845.     It  was 
at  this  time,   when  he  was  playing  at  the  Prin- 
cess' theatre  in  London,   that  the  trouble  between 
Forrest  and  Maoready  began  to  attract  attention.     A. 
spirit  of  jealousy  always  existed  between  these  two- 
great  actors,  and  each  accused  the  other  of  endeavor- 
ing to  injure  him  in  public  and  in  private.     Mr.  For- 
rest played  the  round  of  his  characters  in  London 
with  success,  but  his  Macbeth  was  an  unsatisfactory, 
performance  and  was  violently  hissed.     This  he 
attributed  to  Mr.    Macready's    influence,    and    al- 
though   advertised    to   take    his    farewell    benefit 
in    Liverpool,    refused    to    do    so.      One    incident 
which   occurred    during    this    portion  of  the  For- 
rest-Macready   difficulty  was    the  hissing  of    Ma- 
cready  by  Forrest  while  the  former  was  playing 
Hamlet  at  the  Theatre  royal,   Edinburgh.     This, 
which  was  apparently  an  act  of  spite,  aroused  a  very 
bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  British  audiences  and  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  good  impression  Mr.  Forrest  had 
made.     The  final  result  of  it  all  was  the  Astor  place 
opera  house  riotin  New  York  in  May,  1849.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  Mr.  Macready,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years  from  this  country,  appeared  at  the  Astor  place 
opera  house  in  Macbeth,  and  the  engagement,  which 
lasted  until  the  35th,  was  a  very  brilliant  one.    In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Forrest  had  been  playing  at  the  Broad- 
way theatre,  New  York,  opening  on  Aug.  28, 1848,  as 
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Othello.  Mr.  Macready  then  made  a  tour  through  the 
South  and  it  was  announced  that  on  May  7,  1849,  he 
would  play  another  engagement  at  the  Astor  place 
opera  house,  while  on  Apr.  23,  1849,  Mr.  Forrest 
commenced  a  three  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Broad- 
way theatre.  In  the  meantime  some  unwise  speeches 
made  by  Mr.  Macready,  and  some  newspaper  re- 
marks, tended  to  stif  up  public  feeling,  and  threats 
were  freely  circulated  in  New  York  among  the  mob, 
that  Mr.  Macready 's  engagement  would  not  termi- 
nate without  a  row.  Mr.  Macready  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  evening  of  May  7th  as  announced,  at 
the  Astor  place  opera  house,  and  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared was  the  victim  of  a  combined  attack,  in  which 
rotten  eggs  and  potatoes  were  thrown  at  him,  while 
hisses,  groans,  yells  and  screams  filled  the  house, 
chairs  were  hurled  from  the  gallery  to  the  stage  and 
the  performance  was  abandoned.  There  was  no  per- 
formance by  Mr.  Macready  on  the  following  night, 
but  on  May  10th  he  again  appeared  and  wlien  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reproduce  the  scones  of  the  first 
evening,  the  police  attacked  the  rioters  within  the 
theatre  while  the  mob  outside  assailed  the  building. 
The  7th  regiment,  New  York  state  militia,  had  been 
ordered  under  arms  in  expectation  of  the  trouble, 
and  while  the  rioting  was  going  on  fiercely  in  the 
street,  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  city  recorder 
harangued  the  mob,  but  without  effect,  and  at  last 
the  order  was  given  to  fire.  The  mob  broke  and  fled, 
leaving  twenty-two  men  dead  on  the  ground,  thirty- 
six  others  being  badly  wounded.  Among  those  who 
were  killed,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  larger 
number  were  bystanders  and  not  engaged  in  the 
riotous  proceedings.  In  the  meantime,  circumstances 
had  occurred  which  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Forrest  to  obtain  a  legal  separation  from  his 
wife.  He  charged  her  with  gross  impropriety  of 
conduct,  of  which,  as  to  certain  instances,  he  declared 
himself  to  have  been  a  witness.  After  the  separa- 
tion, Mr.  Forrest  allowed  his  wife  the  sum  of  |1,500 
per  annum,  which  he  paid  her  in  advance.  The 
separation  took  place  on  May  1,  1849.  It  is  claimed 
against  Mrs.  Forrest,  that  in  the  ab.sence  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  open  house, 
receiving  her  friends  late  at  night,  among  whom  sev- 
eral, it  was  said,  remained  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Numerous  unsuccessful  eflEorts 
were  made  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  pair.  In  1^50,  to  her  husband's  sur- 
prise, Mrs.  Forrest  brought  suit  for  divorce.  Mr. 
Forrest  began  cross-suit  and  the  trial  lasted  nearly 
two  years.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  were  men  of 
high  standing  and  position,  John  Van  Buren  being 
counsel  for  Mr.  Forrest  and  Charles  O'Conor  for  Mrs. 
Forrest.  The  verdict  was  rendered  by  the  jury  on  Jan. 
24,  1853,  and  was  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Forrest,  allowing 
alimony  of  $3,000  per  year.  An  appeal  was  taken 
from  the  verdict,  but  it  was  confirmed,  and  the  final 
verdict  from  the  higher  court  increased  the  alimony 
by  $1,000.  This  was  faithfully  paid  up  to  the  day 
of  Mr.  Forrest's  death,  and  after  his  death  his  ex- 
ecutors continued  to  pay  it.  On  Feb.  9,  1852,  Mr. 
Forrest  made  his  first  appearance  after  the  termi- 
nation of  his  divorce  suit,  at  the  Broadway  theatre. 
New  York,  as  Damon.  The  engagement  lasted 
sixty-nine  consecutive  nights,  during  which  time  the 
house  was  crowded.  His  reception  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  flattering,  American  flags  and  flowers 
were  strewn  upon  the  stage,  while  a  motto  was  dis- 
played in  the  audience  on  a  large  flag  :  "This  is  our 
verdict."  On  the  fiftieth  night  of  the  engagement, 
the  theatre  and  even  hou.ses  in  the  neighborhood 
were  illuminated  while  the  performance  was  being 
given.  Mrs.  Forrest,  under  the  name  of  Mi-s.  Cath- 
erine N.  Sinclair,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  on  Feb.  33,  1853,  at  Brougham's  Lyceum  in 
New  York,  as  Lady  Teazle.     Her  engagement  was 


not  a  profitable  one,  although  she  .showed  a  great 
deal  of  dramatic  ability.  In  1853  Mr.  Forrest  played 
Macbeth,  in  a  splendid  reproduction  at  the  Broad- 
way theatre,  with  new  scenesy  and  dresses,  at  a 
heavy  cost.  The  piece  was  played  twenty  nights  in 
succession.  Mr.  Forrest's  professional  reputation 
was  now  at  its  height.  Wherever  he  appeared,  hia 
engagement  was  a  success  and  wealth  poured  in 
upon  him.  In  1855  he  purchased  a  handsome 
brown-stone  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Master  streets,  Philadelphia,  where  he  inade  his 
home.  He  now  retired  from  the  stage  and  did  not 
return  to  it  until  1860,  when  he  accepted  an  offer 
from  James  M.  Nixon,  the  manager  of  Niblo's  Gar- 
den, New  York,  to  perform  100  nights,  three  nights. 
eacli  week  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Forrest  receiving  a  clear  half  of  the  nightly  receipts. 
He  opened  with  "Hamlet"  at  Niblo's  garden,  on 
Sept.  17,  1860,  and  began  the  most  successful  and 
profitable  engagement  of  his  whole  life.  This  was 
followed  in  1861, by  a  star  engagement  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  nmsic  in  Philadelphia  and  the  entire  season 
closed  on  Jan.  13,  1863.  He  appeared  at  the  Chest- 
nut street  theatre  in  1863,  but  in  1865  was  seriously 
attacked  with  gout  while  playing  at  the  Holliday 
street  theatre,  Baltimore,  and  never  again  recovered 
his  former  health.  In  1866  he  made  a  tour  to  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  not  successful.  In  February,  1871, 
Mr.  Forrest  played  his  last  New  York  engagement  to 
almost  empty  houses,  and  in  the  following  month 
appeared  in  Boston  at  the  Globe  theatre  for  the  last 
time  as  an  actor.  He  was  dangerously  ill  for  some 
time  but  partially  recovered  ;  he  then  gave  readings 
in  several  of  the  prin  cipal  cities.  Besides  his  city  resi- 
dence, Mr.  Forrest  purchased  in  1850  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  where  he  erected  a  castellated 
structure  which  he  called  "Fon thill."    In  his  will, 
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after  making  certain  bequests  to  his  family  and 
friends,  Mr.  Forrest's  entire  fortune  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  devoted  to  the  foundation 
and  support  of  an  institution  to  be  called  the  "  Edwin 
Forrest  Home,"  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
actors  and  actresses  decayed  by  age  or  disabled  by 
infirmity.  To  this  institution  he  also  bequeathed  his 
library,  and  directed  that  a  neat  and  pleasant  theatre 
for  private  exhibitions  and  histrionic  culture  should 
form  a  part  of  the  plan.     This  institution  was  duly 
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iucorporated  Dec.  13,  1873.  As  au  actor,  altliough 
a  man  of  fine  discrimiuation  and  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  dramatic  works,  Mr.  Forrest  made  the  repu- 
tation of  being  rathera  muscular  than  an  intellectual 
performer.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  such 
parts  as  Damon,  jMetamora,  and  Spartacus,  he  ex- 
hibited his  remarkable  physical  endowments  and 
captured  the  taste  of  the  galleries  thereby,  while  his 
performance  of  such  parts  as  Lear,  Othello  and 
Richelieu  was  undervalued.  >Ir.  Forrest  was  a  wide 
reader,  thoroughly  versed  in  English  literature  ;  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  student  all  his  life,  and  a 
preclsionist  in  regard  to  elocution  and  the  use  of 
words.  Although  arbitrary,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  morose  in  his  disposition,  he  was  very 
generous  in  many  of  his  acts  and  always  kindly  and 
encouraging  to  young  aspirants  for  dramatic  success. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  Dec.  12,  1872, 
from  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

NOBRIS,  Isaac,  statesman,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia Oct  13,  1701.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Nor- 
ris,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  proprietors  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  The  son  was  carefully 
educated,  and  engaged  in  business  with  his  father, 
and  acquired  a  lai-ge  fortune,  which  was  greatly 
added  to  by  his  inheritance.  He  was  of  the  strictest 
sect  of  Quakers,  and  carried  his  religious  convictions 
into  the  acts  of  his  daily  life.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  common  council,  and  in  1734  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  where  he  endeavored  to 
shape  the  state's  policy  in  accordance  with  his  Qua- 
ker views,  which  were  opposed  to  Quakers'  sharing 
in  any  military  expenses  of  the  province.  His  force 
of  character  and  sterling  worth  were  so  recognized 
that  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  most  important 
of  its  committees.  He  was  first  choice  for  the  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  province,  but  he  declined  the 
position,  which  was  accepted  by  .lames  Logan.  In 
1739,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  he  was  opposed  to  the  raising 
of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  province.  The 
Quaker  element  followed  in  his  lead,  and  became 
known  as  the  "  Norris  party, "  and  violent  political 
animosity  sprang  up  between  the  Quaker  and  other 
residents  of  the  city  upon  his  election  to  the 
assembly.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Albany  Indians, 
which  resulted  in  effecting  the  purchase  of  several 
million  acres  of  land,  comprising  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Pennsylvania.  In,  1751  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  which  office  he  held  for  fif- 
teen years.  The  old  state-house  bell 
was  ordered  from  England  during 
his  first  year  of  office,  and  it  was 
Norris  who  selected  the  inscription, 
"  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of." While  he  was  speaker  a  con- 
flict arose  between  proprietaries  and 
the  people  upon  the  question  of 
taxation  and  control  of  the  Penu 
estates.  The  Quaker  element,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Norri.s,  were  opposed 
to  the  privilege,  which  he  fought 
in  the  a.ssembly  with  all  his  might, 
declaring  in  the  debate  that  "No 
man  shall  ever  .stand  on  my  grave 
and  say,  'Curse  him!  here  lies 
he  who  betrayed  the  liberties 
of  his  country.' "  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  him 
to  England,  as  commissioner  to  pi'ocure  the  re- 
moval of  grievances  occasioned  by  the  proprietary 
instructions ;  but  he  declined  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  was  opposed  to  converting  Pennsyl- 
vania into  a  royal  province,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  resisted  the  growing  power  of  the  Penns,  and  re- 
.'Jigned  the  speakership  in  1764,  when  a  petition  to 


that  effect  passed  the  assembly.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  next  assembly,  but  would  not  accept  the  po- 
sition. Norris  was  a  cultivated  man,  being  conver- 
sant with  French,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  and  possessed 
one  of  the  most  valuable  libraries  of  the  time.  He 
distributed  his  great  wealth  with  a  lavish  hand,  and 
was  noted  for  his  benefactions.  He  rebuilt  Fair 
Hill,  which  had  been  burned  by  the  British,  and  died 
there  June  13,  1766. 

BAKER,  James  M. ,  jurist,  was  born  in  Robe- 
son county,  N.  C,  July  22,  1821,  son  of  Archibald 
S.  and  Catherine  McCallum  Baker,  who  came  of 
Scotch  ancestry,  making  up  part 
of  the  colony  of  sturdy  Scotch- 
men who  early  came  to  North 
Carolina  and  settled  on  the  Cape 
Fear  river.  The  son  was  educa- 
ted in  the  best  schools  of  his  na- 
tive state,  and  was  graduated 
from  Davidson  college  in  the 
class  of  1844.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  law  at  Lumberton,  but, 
on  account  of  feeble  health,  was 
obliged  to  change  his  residence. 
He  was  advised  to  locate  in  Flor- 
ida, and  made  Lake  City,  in  that 
state,  his  home  in  1847.  He  soon 
identified  himself  with  all  the  in- 
terests of  his  adopted  state,  and 
was  entrusted  with  important  offi- 
ces, both  judicial  and  legislative. 
He  served  from  1853  to  1859  as 
solicitor  of  the  eastern  circuit,  when  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  same,holding  the  position  until  1862,  when  he 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  as  senator  in 
the  Confederate  congress,  and  was  re-elected  in  1864. 
At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  returned  to  his  home, 
and  to  the  pi'actice  of  law.  In  1866  Gov.  Walker  ap- 
pointed him  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state,  which  position  he  held  until  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  reconstructed,  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Jacksonville,  and  there  built  up  a  large 
law  practice.  In  1881  Gov.  Bloxham  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  circuit.  He  was  reap- 
pointed in  1887  by  Gov.  Perry,  and  resigned  in 
1890  on  account  of  failing  health.  Judge  Baker  was 
an  ardent  Presbyterian,  being  reared  by  his  parents 
in  the  church,  imbibing  its  principles,  and  early  in 
life  becoming  a  member.  He  was  a  ruling  elder, 
and  was  often  chosen  to  represent  the  church  in  the 
various  courts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pan-Pres- 
byterian alliance  that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1880. 
On  Aug.  9,  1859,  Judge  Baker  was  married  to  Fan- 
nie P. ,  daughter  of  Rev.  Adam  and  Mary  B.  Gil- 
christ, of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  Davidson  college,  his 
alma  mater,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  .June  20, 
1892.     - 

THACHEB,  Samuel  Cooper,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Boston  Dec.  14,  1785,  son  of  Peter  Thacher, 
clergyman  and  patriot  orator  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  son  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1804;  taught  for  a  time  at  the  Bo.ston  Latin  school; 
visited  Europe  with  the  lamented  J.  S.  Buckminster 
(whose  "  Memoir"  he  wrote,  and  prefixed  to  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Sermons,"  1814),  and  was  librarian  of  Har- 
vard 1808-11.  He  was  minister  of  the  New  South 
church  of  Boston  from  May,  1811,  and  active  among 
the  early  Unitarians.  He  wrote  much  for  the 
"  Monthly  Anthology,"  and  published  an  "  Apology 
for  Rational  Christianity"  (1815),  and  "  Unity  of 
God  "  (1816).  He  went  abroad  in  1815  in  a  vain 
search  for  health,  and  died  of  consumption  at 
Moulins  in  the  south  of  France  Jan.  2,  1818.  His 
"  Evidences  "  appeared  in  1828,  and  his  "  Ser- 
mons," with  a  memoir  by  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood, 
in  1824. 
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ALLEN,  Thomas  Hampton,  business  man, 
-was  born  in  Wilkes  county,  N.  C,  Marcli  8,  1810. 
When  he  was  ten  years  old  his  father  removed  to 
West  Tennessee,  near  the  new  town  of  Somerville, 
to  which  place  he  came  early  on  account  of  large 
landed  interests  in  that  part  of  the  state.  In  1839 
young  Allen  engaged  in  business  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  and  as  assistant  postmaster  at  Somer- 
ville at  $8  per  month  and  his 
board.  Two  years  afterward  he 
received  $300  per  annum  and 
his  board.  Being  engaged  in  a 
postoffice,  Mr.  Allen  took  an 
active  interest  in  all  the  politi- 
cal questions  of  that  day,  and 
was  in  favor  of  the  recharter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
In  1835  he  decided  to  go  into 
business  on  his  own  account. 
The  Chickasaw  cession  being 
opened  to  settlers,  he  visited 
that  country  and  selected  Mit- 
chell's Bluff  as  a  location, 
being  a  shipping  point  on 
the  Tallahatchie  river.  He 
purchased  a  lot  and  con- 
tracted for  the  building  of 
a  store  liouse.  He  then  vis- 
ited Philadelphia  and  pur- 
chased his  first  stock  of  goods.  Tliere  being  at  that 
time  but  one  mail  route  through  this  new  country, 
Mr.  Allen,  on  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  came 
through  Washington  city  and  made  a  special  con- 
tract to  meet  the  mail  at  Martin's  station.  The  con- 
tract was  readily  awarded  and  the  post-office- estab- 
lished. He  accepted  the  position  of  postmaster  and 
received  his  commission  from  Amos  Kendall,  post- 
master-general in  Gen.  Jackson's  cabinet.  Upon  his 
return  to  Mitchell's  Bluff  he  gave  notice,  the  even- 
ing of  his  arrival,  that  he  would  send  out  the  mail  on 
the  following  morning.  This  was  the  second  post- 
oflSce  established  in  the  Chickasaw  cession.  As 
Oen.  Jackson  felt  a  lively  interest  in  that  country, 
which  he  had  purchased,  Mr.  Allen  had  been  re- 
quested by  his  friends  to  call  upon  the  president. 
He  was  cordially  received,  and  answered  many 
•questions  put  to  him  by  Gen.  Jackson  about  this 
newly  opened  country.  With  the  aid  of  two  planters, 
Mr.  Allen  organized  the  Tallahatchie  bridge  and 
turnpike  company,  built  a  bridge  across  the  Talla- 
hatchie river  and  constructed  two  and  a  half  mileS 
of  turnpike  across  the  bottoms.  After  the  panic  of 
1837,  there  being  no  fractional  currency  in  circula- 
tion, this  company  was  solicited  to  organize  a  bank 
under  tlieir  charter,  and  a  successful  business  was 
transacted  for  three  years.  Mr.  Allen  finally  wound 
up  the  business  of  this  company  and  removed  to 
Mempliis  in  December,  1840,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  produce  and  cotton  commission  business.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Mississippi  he  advocated  the 
payment  of  the  Mississippi  bonds.  In  1841  Mr. 
Allen's  brother  organized  a  cotton  commission  house 
in  New  Orleans,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bobson  & 
Allen,  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  that  firm 
in  1850.  Soon  afterward  the  firm  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M. 
Allen  was  organized  and  Mr.  Allen  became  its  head, 
though  he  did  not  reside  at  New  Orleans,  but  kept 
up  his  residence  and  business  in  Memphis.  The 
firm  was  very  successful,  but  sustained  a  loss  of 
over  $1,000,000  during  the  war.  The  business  was 
reopened  in  June,  1865,  and  continued  with  great 
success.  After  the  first  two  years  succeeding  the 
war,  the  receipts  of  cotton  by  this  firm  were  from 
€0,000  to  70,000  bales  a  year.  The  few  obligations 
that  the  firm  had  out  prior  to  the  war  were  paid  in 
full,  principal  and  interest,  when  it  began  business 
after  the  war  closed.     Soon  after  Mr.  Allen  came  to 


Memphis  to  reside,  he  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Farmers'  and  merchants'  bank  of  Memphis,  the  first 
bank  established  in  that  city.  Afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  a  branch  of  the  Planters'  bank 
of  Tennessee  and  was  also  president  of  the  Bank  of 
West  Tennessee  when  the  war  came  on.  He  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  the  fii'st  insurance  company 
in  Memphis  and  was  the  president  of  the  first  tele- 
graph company  opened  in  Memphis,  which  after- 
ward was  sold  to  Dr.  Norvin  Green,  late  president 
of  the  Western  union  telegraph  company.  Though 
interested  largely  in  business  in  New  Orleans,  Mr. 
Allen  was  also  in  the  cotton  commission  business  in 
Memphis  under  the  firm  name  of  Thos.  H.  Allen  & 
Co.,  and  in  1876  admitted  to  partnership  in  that 
firm  his  three  sons,  Richard  H.,  Thomas  H.,  Jr., 
and  Harry  Allen.  Besides  giving  his  clo.se  attention 
to  his  private  affairs,  he  fo(md  time  to  assist  in  all 
public  enterprises  in  his  place  of  residence.  He  has 
always  been  a  man  of  action,  courageous  of  spirit,  of 
strong  convictions,  vast  experience  of  men  and 
affairs.  His  name  is  closely  identified  with  the  his- 
tory, progress,  and  prosperity  of  the  section  in  which 
he  has  lived  for  so  long  a  time. 

RUTLEDGrE,  Hugh,  jurist,  was  born  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  about  1740;  brother  of  John  and  Edward 
Rutledge,  governors  of  South  Carolina  (see  index). 
He  stndiecT  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  entered 
on  a  successful  practice  at  home,  and  became  judge 
of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  1776,  and  speaker  of  the 
council  in  1777.  When  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  in  1780,  he,  with  other  patriots,  in- 
cluding his  brother  Edward,  was  confined  at  St. 
Augustine.  He  was  in  the  legislature,  and  speaker 
of  its  lower  house  1782-85,  and  served  as  judge  of 
the  court  of  equity  from  1791  to  his  death  at  Charles- 
ton in  January,  1811. 

VALLJ!,  Jules  Felix,  physician,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  Dec.  28,  1859,  son  of  Jules  and  Isa- 
bella H.  Sargent  Valle,  who  were  both  born  in  St. 
Genevieve,  Mo.  His  great-great-grandfather  was 
sent  to  this  country  by  the  French  government 
and  placed  in  command  of  the 
French  possessions  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  making  his  head- 
quarters and  building  a  fort  at 
St.  Genevieve.  The  boy  was 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  spending  some  time 
in  Virginia  at  the  university. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  St. 
Louis  medical  college  in  1885. 
He  then  passed  a  rigid  com- 
petitive examination,  and  was 
admitted  as  assistant  physician 
to  the  St.  Louis  city  hospital 
where  he  remained  for  thir- 
teen months,  when  he  made 
a  trip  to  Europe  where  he  con- 
tinued his  medical  studies  at 
the  best  schools  and  hospitals 
on  the  continent,  remaining 
in  Vienna  for  some  months, 
and  the  major  part  of  his  time  as  assistant 
in  the  public  hospital  in  Reichenberg,  Bo- 
hemia. His  studies  and  practice  while  in  Europe 
were  directed  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children  and  in  the  science  of  obstetrics. 
In  1881  he  married  Mary  M.  Clover,  daughter  of 
Judge  H.  A.  Clover  of  St.  Louis.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  medical  society,  the  Medico- 
chirurgical  society,  the  Gynecological  and  obstet- 
rical society,  and  the  City  hospital  alumni  med- 
ical society.  He  is  also  consulting  physician  to 
the  St.  Louis  female  hospital,  physician  to  Missouri 
school  for  the  blind,  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  St. 
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Luke's  hospital.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  medical 
journals  of  his  city  and  state,  and  the  leading  publi- 
cations of  the  country. 

GOSSEB,  Frank  Israel,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Leechburg,  Armstrong  county,  Pa.,  July  3,  1865, 
sou  of  Albert  M.  Gosser,  a  merchant,  born  in  "West- 
moreland county,  Pa.,  Jan.  14,  1834.  The  son  was 
educated  at  the  high  school  and  academy.  He  then 
entered  Washington  and  Jefferson  college;  he  also 
attended  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  grad- 
uating therefrom  June  28,  1888. 
He  settled  in  Pittsburg,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  June  14, 1889, 
and  at  ouce  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  Suc- 
cess attended  his  first  efforts,  and 
he  built  Tip  a  large  practice,  both 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts. 
He  connected  himself  with  the 
various  social  and  fraternal 
societies  of  Pittsburg,  and  also 
interested  himself  in  politics 
as  an  active  democrat.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret  C.  Truby,  the 
date  of  their  marriage  being 
Oct.  9,  1890.  Among  the  not- 
able cases  conducted  by  liira  are 
the  settlement  of  the  Dewalt 
estate,  reported  in  38,  Pitts- 
burg "Journal  ;  "  his  opposition  to  the  Law  and 
order  society  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the  sale  of  Sun- 
day newspapers,  a,nd  the  defense  of  George  Sclimous 
for  killing  his  wife  and  two  children,  Mr.  Gosser 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Pittsburg  bar, 
and  has  a  brilliant  future,  with  the  ability  to  work  it 
out. 

ETTWEIN,  Joh.n,  Moravian  bishop,  was  born 
at  Trendenstadt,  Wurtemberg,  June  29,  1731.  His 
ancestors  had  fled  from  persecution  in  Savoy  and 
Carinthia.  Joining  the  TJnitas  Fratrum  in  1739  he 
was  ordained  in  1746,  and  in  1754  sent  to  America, 
where  he  traveled  from  Maine  to  Georgia  as  an 
evangelist,  preached  to  twelve  Indian  tribes,  and  com- 
piled a  dictionary  and  phrase-book  of  the  Delaware 
language.  While  in  the  South,  in  1760,  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Henry  Laurens.  In  1764  he  was 
made  as.sistant  to  Bishop  N.  Seidel  of  Bethlehem,  but 
continued  to  itinerate.  In  1773  he  led  the  Indian 
converts  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Tuscarawas 
valley  in  Ohio.  During  tlie  early  years  of  the  war, 
while  Bethlehem  was  a  place  of  resort,  he  received 
Washington,  Lafayette,  and  other  leaders  in  the  field 
and  in  the  national  councils,  and  in  1776-77  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  army  liospital  there.  Though  a  tory 
in  his  sympathies,  he,  in  behalf  of  his  church,  con- 
ducted several  negotiations  with  congress  and  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly,  and  exchanged  many  letters 
with  prominent  patriots.  In  1784  he  was  made  a 
bishop,  being  consecrated  June  35th,  by  Bishop  De 
Watteville,  and  thenceforth  limited  his  labors  to  his 
own  province.  In  1787  he  founded  the  United 
Brothers'  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen,  and  the  next  year  prepared  a  work  on 
the  Indians,  wliioh  has  been  issued  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania liistorical  society.  In  1789  he  attended  the 
twenty-first  General  synod  at  Herrnhut.  He  was 
partly  disabled  in  1798,  and  wished  to  retire,  but  was 
dissuaded.  He  resigned  his  office  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  died  at  Bethlehem  greatly  respected, 
Jan.  2,  1803.  (See  the  "Transactions  "  of  the  Mora- 
vian histoiical  society,  series  II.,  pp.  847-363.) 

WARREN,  George  Washington,  legislator, 
was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1813,  son  of 
Ljaac  Warren,  and  descendant  in  the  sixth  degree 
from  John  Warren  (1585-1667),  who  came  from 
England  in  1630  with  Saltonstall  in  Winthrop's  fleet, 


settled  at  Watertown,  and  was  "more  than  prob- 
ably "  the  father  of  Peter  Warreu  of  Roxbury,  and 
brother  of  Richard  Warren  of  Plymouth.  After 
studying  for  nearly  two  years  at  Amherst,  he  enter- 
ed Harvai'd,  was  graduated  in  1830,  taught  for  a 
time,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  became  a 
master  in  chancery  in  1840.  He  was  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  in  1844r45  ;  a  whig  candidate  for 
congress  in  1846  ;  the  fii'St  mayor  of  Charlestown, 
1847-51  ;  state  senator,  1853-54,  and  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee.  Believing  himself  related 
to  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  he  took  a  warm  and  active 
interest  in  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  association,  of 
which  he  was  a  director,  1836-39  ;  secretary,  1839- 
47  ;  president,  1847-75,  and,  aeain,  a  director  from 
1875  to  his  death  at  Charlest^own  May  13,  1888. 
(See  his  "Memoir"  by  T.  C.  Amory,  1886.) 

BENJAMIN,  Dowling',  physician,  was  borni 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  33.  1849.  For  several  gen- 
erations his  ancestors  liave  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Nortli  Caro- 
lina. His  great-grandfather,  Joseph  Benjamin,  of 
an  English  family,  settled  in  Maryland  in  1774,  the 
next  year  went  to  Virginia,  and  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  joined  Harry  Lee's  light 
horse  legion,  and  served  with  it  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  After  tlie  war  he  settled  in  Cliarles- 
town,  Md.,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  Methodism, 
served  as  trustee  of  one  of  the  first  Methodist 
clmrches  in  that  part  of  the  state.  Isaac  Benjamin, 
slieriff  of  Talbot  county,  the  doctor's  grandfather, 
a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1813,  married  a  Miss  Alexan- 
der of  a  prominent  Scotch-Irish  family,  two  of  whose 
members  served  respectively  as  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  historic  Mecklenburg  convention  of 
North  Carolina  in  1775.  Two  of  the  doctor's  uncles 
served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  of  tlie  four  who 
were  commissioned  officers  in  the  civil  war  all  were 
killed.  After  obtaining  an  English  education  in 
the  public  schools,  young  Benjamin  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  classics  and 
natural  sciences  preparatory  to  entering  an  advanced 
class  in  Dickinson  college.  At  eighteen  he  was 
given  a  position  in  a  drug  store,  and  during  the 
succeeding  four  years'  obtained  both  a  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  passed 
the  examination  of  the  state  board  of  pharmacy. 
He  was  then  well  prepared  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. His  preceptors  were  Drs.  J. 
H.  Jamar,  J.  M.  Ridge,  and  tlie 
celebrated  J.  Hayes  Agnew,  and, 
after  taking  a  three-years'  course 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  additional  advantages  of 
private  and  hospital  practice,  he 
was  graduated  in  1877.  He  was 
then  appointed  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  neurology  in  the  lios- 
pital, and  took  advantage  of  all 
opportunities  afforded  in  the  other 
departments.  In  1876  he  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Druggists'  as- 
sociation of  Camden,  N.  X,  to  the 
National  phai-maceutical  associa- 
tion, before  which  body  he  success- 
fully urged  the  adoption  of  a  prac- 
tical course  in  the  colleges  of  phar- 
macy. In  1877  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Camden,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  soon  built  up  a  large  general 
practice,  and  through  his  broad  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  and 
his  skill  and  ability  as  a  practitioner,  he  has  taken 
high  rank  in  his  profession,  and  has  become  widely 
known  as  a  successful  pliysician  and  surgeon.  In 
1887  he  was  a  member  of  the  section  of  surgery  in 
tlie  International  medical  congress,  which  met  at 
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Vyashington,  D.  C.  In  1884  he  acliieved  honorable 
distinction  by  a  forcible  and  impressive  speecii,  which 
he  delivered  before  the  American  medical  associa- 
tion at  Wasliingtou,  D.  C,  in  support  of  a  resolution 
which  he  presented,  advocating  a  tliree-yeaj's'  course 
in  all  medical  colleges.  The  question  had  previously 
been  brought  before  that  body,  but  failed  to  receive 
favorable  consideration  on  account  of  opposition 
from  sources  least  expected.  On  this  occasion,  after 
a  storm  of  opposition  and  a  spirited  debate,  the  reso- 
lution passed,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin. After  two  years  of  agitation  in  the  State 
medical  society  of  New  Jersey,  before  which  body 
he  made  a  number  of  addresses,  that  organization 
adopted  his  resolution,  "To  send  no  student  from 
New  Jersey  to  any  medical  college  that  did  not  de- 
mand a  three-years'  course  at  least. "  As  New  Jersey 
sends  her  medical  students  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  the  effect  of  this  decisiou  on  these  great  med- 
ical centres  was  practical  and  useful.  As  spokesman 
for  his  profession  before  the  senate  committee  at 
Trenton,  Dr.  Benjamin  greatly  assisted  in  having 
the  law  passed  creating  a  state  medical  examining 
board,  and  thus  did  effective  work  toward  raising 
the  standard  of  medical  education  in  America. 
Previous  to  1877  the  standard  in  this  country  requir- 
ed only  five  to  ten  months'  attendance  at  medical 
colleges  in  order  to  receive  a  diploma.  Dr.  Benjamin 
has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  leading 
journals  of  his  profession,  among  which  are  the 
following:  "Typhoid  in  Water,"  "Contagion," 
"Obstetric  Forceps,"  "Thermometry  and  Hygiene," 
"Hysterectomy,"  "Puerperal  Convulsions,"  "The 
Trained  Nurse,"  "  Antiseptic  Operations, "  "Treat- 
ment of  Pneumonia,"  "Ovariotomy  and  Ventral 
Hernia,"  "Present  Position  of  Antiseptic  Practice," 
"Treatment  of  fractures,"  "Ovarian  and  Fibroid 
Tumors."  Some  of  these  have  been  extensively 
copied,  being  on  subjects  of  important  public  interest 
and  value.  He  was  chosen  lecturer  on  fractures  and 
dislocations  in  the  Medico  -  Chirurgical  college  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  a  clear  and  fluent  lecturer.  He 
is  surgeon  to  Cooper  hospital,  6th  regiment,  N.  J. 
N.  G.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company. 
Dr.  Benjamin  was  married  in  1879  to  Sarah  Cooper 
White,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Marshall,  who 
so  efficiently  assisted  the  Penns  in  securing  territory 
by  his  famous  "Indian  walk."  They  have  three 
children. 

CAIiDWELIi,  James,  soldier-parson,  was  born 
iu  Virginia  in  April,  1734.  He  studied  for  the  min- 
istry, and  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  His  zealous  patriotism  dur- 
ing the  revolution  made  him  so  obnoxious  to  the 
tories,  that  in  1780  they  burned  his  house  and  church. 
He  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  the  village  of  Con- 
necticut Farms  (now  Union),  N.  J.,  and  there  his 
wife,  wliile  praying  with  her  children,  was  killed 
by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  British  soldiers  who  at- 
tacked the  village.  It  is  told  of  Caldwell  that  find- 
ing the  soldiers  short  of  wadding,  he  distributed  the 
church  hymn-books  among  them,  with  the  exhorta- 
tion, "Now,  boys!  put  Watts  into  them!"  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  killed  in  1781  by  a  patriot  sentinel  at 
Elizabethtown  Point,,  during  a  dispute  about  a  pack- 
age which  the  sentinel  wished  to  examine.  The 
soldier  was  convicted  of  murder,  and  was  executed. 
A  monument  was  raised  to  the  soldier-parson  on  the 
sixty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  death. 

INGHAiyC,  EUery  Percy,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Bradford  county,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1856.  His  father, 
Thomas  J.  Ingham,  was  a  distinguished  Pennsyl- 
vania jurist,  who  for  many  years  was  upon  the  bench 
as  additional  law  judge  for  the  counties  of  Columbia, 
Montour,  Wyoming  and  Sullivan,  and  was  president 
judge  of  the  counties  of  Wyoming  and  Snllivan. 
He  comes  of  English  ancestors,  who  landed  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
his  ancestor,  Jonathan  Ingham,  settling  at  New 
Hope,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  in  the  year  1700.  Al- 
though Quakers,  the  Inghams  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  Capt.  Jonas  Ingham 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Pennsylvania  levies. 
The  son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Sus- 
quehanna collegiate  institute  and  the  University  of 
Penn.sylvania,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  in  1877. 
He  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  September  of  the  same 
year  in  Sullivan  county.  Pa.,  where 
he  soon  won  prominence  as  a  law- 
yer. He  was  successful  in  his 
pi'actioe,  which  was  largely  devoted 
to  the  trial  of  cases  involving  titles 
to  lands  in  his  own  and  adjoining 
counties.  He  has  always  been 
a  republican  and  takes  an  active 
part  as  a  public  speaker  in  state 
and  national  campaigns.  In  1888 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican 
national  convention  '  which  nomi- 
nated Benjamin  Harrison  for  presi- 
dent. In  July,  1889,  when  Thomas 
V.  Cooper  was  appointed  collector 
of  customs  at  Philadelphia,  he  se- 
lected Mr.  Ingham  as  special  dep- 
uty collector  from  a  long  list  of  applicants.  In  this 
position  he  displayed  marked  executive  and  admin- 
istrative abilities  in  faithfully  attending  to  the  va- 
ried commercial  interests  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
receiving  the  higliest  commendation  of  his  superiors 
in  office  and  attracting  the  attention  of  President 
Harrison,  who  in  recognition  of  his  legal  attainments 
appointed  him  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  March  24,  1893. 
Mr.  Ingham  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  Apr. 
1,  1892.  During  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Ingham  has 
acted  as  United  States  attorney,  many  important 
customs  cases  have  been  tried  successfully  by  him, 
and  he  has  attained  distinction  as  a  criminal  lawyer 
by  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  officers  of  the 
Spring  garden  national  bank  of  Philadelphia,  which 
failed  disastrously  in  May,  1891.  Mr.  Iiigbam  was 
married  Dec.  27,  1892,  to  Katharine  Baily  Barrows. 

STEOTJT,  Bewail  Cnsliing,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Wales,  Me.,  Feb.  17,  1827.  Eight  years  later  his 
parents  removed  to  Topsham,  Me.,  where  they  re- 
mained four  or  five  years.  Aljout 
1840  the  family  removed  to  Port- 
land, where  the  lad  attended  the 
public  schools  and  was  fitted  for 
college.  Owing  to  ill  health  he 
gave  up  his  idea  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation and  secured  a  position  in  a 
dry -goods  house,  studying  law 
evenings  and  Sundays.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  practiced  in  Bridgeton,Me., 
until  1854,  when  he  returned  to 
Portland,  where  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Judge  Howard, 
which  lasted  until  1864.  In  1866 
H.  W.  Gage  became  his  partner, 
and  in  1877  Mr.  Strout's  eldest  son 
was  admitted  to  the  firm.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1888 
Mr.  Strout's  second  son  entered 
the  firm.  In  November,  1849,  Mr. 
Strout  married  Octavia  J.  P.  Shaw  of  Portland. 
They  have  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity.  Mr.  Strout,  though  an  earnest  and  life- 
long democrat,  has  never  sought  office.  The  lawyers 
of  the  state  at  one  time  almost  unanimously  urged  his 
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claim  to  a  judgeship  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  but 
for  political  reasons  the  appointraeut  went  to  a  re- 
publican. For  the  last  eiglit  years  he  has  been  the 
president  of  the  Cumberland  county  bar,  and  is  well 
known  throughout  the  state  as  one  of  Elaine's  oldest 
and  most  successful  lawyers.  In  private  life  he  oc- 
cupies a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  know 
him.  He  is  now  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Maine,  ha\ing  been  appointed  recently  by 
Gov.  Cleaves,  a  republican. 

McKEIGHAN,  John  Elmore,  lawyer,  was 
born  near  Farmington,  Fulton  county,  111.,  July 
30,  1841,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Michigan  univer- 
sity, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1866; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867, 
and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Bohvar,  Pope  county.  Mo.  In  1868 
he  removed  to  Baxter  Springs, 
Kan., where  he  practiced  law  until 
March,  1871,  when  he  removed  to 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.  Here  he  formed 
a  co-partnersliip  with  H.  C.  McCo- 
mas,  under  the  firm  name  of  McCo- 
mas  &  McKeighan,  and  until 
April,  1876,  this,  firm  continued  in 
the  practice  at  Fort  Scott,  when 
both  members  of  the  firm  located 
in  St.  Louis,  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  law  together  there.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  McKL-ighan  was  originally 
a  republican,  but  left  that  party  on 
the  reconstruction  question  in  1866, 
and  finally  became  a  member  of 
the  democratic  party.  While  Mr.  McKeighan  can, 
in  no  sense,  be  called  a  i)olitician,  he  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  politics,  and  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  councils  of  his  party  in  both  his  city  and 
state.  He  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment in  political  matters,  and,  having  no  personal 
interests  to  subserve,  has  been  often  appealed  to  for 
judgment  and  advice.  Mr.  McKeighan  stands  high 
in  St.  Louis  as  a  lawyer,  and  has  been  very  succes.s- 
f  ul  before  both  lower  and  appellate  courts.  He  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  among  jury  lawyers,  and 
his  arguments  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  have 
always  received  the  closest  attention  of  that  tribunal. 
He  is  popular  with  both  the  bench  and  bar  of  his 
state,  and  justly  ranks  among  the  loaders  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Missouri.  Mr.  McKeighan  was  married  on 
Nov.  3,  1869,  to  Ellen  M.,  a  daughter  of  T.  C.  Cut- 
ler, a  promhient  lawyer  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  His 
wife  died  March  17,  1893. 

KEICHEL,  William  CorneUtis,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Salem,  N.  C,  May  9,  1824,  son 
of  Rev.  6.  B.  Reiohel,  principal  of  the  female  acad- 
emy there,  and  grandson  of  IJishop  C,  G.  Reichel. 
He  was  educated  at  Nazareth  hall  and  at  the  Mora- 
vian seminary,  taught  in  the  former  1844-48,  and  in 
the  schools  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1848-58;  held  a  chair 
in  the  theological  seminary  there,  1858-63;  was  prin- 
cipal of  Linden  hall  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  1862-70,  and  then 
a  professor  in  the  Young  ladies'  seminary  at  Bethle- 
hem till  his  death.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1863, 
but  took  no  parochial  charge.  Notable  as  a  linguist, 
a  botanist,  and  an  accomplished  scholar  in  other 
fields,  he  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  local  history 
of  his  church,  and  made  many  contributions  tliere- 
to.  He  wrote  much  for  "The  Moravian,"  and  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Moravian  Histoiical  Society," 
and  published  a  "  History  of  the  Bethlehem  Female 
Seminary"  (1858),  "Memorials  of  the  Moravian 
Church  "  (1870),  monographs  on  its  missions  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut  (1860),  Nazareth  Hall  (1869), 
Xhe  Rose  Inn  at  Nazareth  (1872),  the  Crown  and 


Sun  Inns  at  or  near  Bethlehem  (1873-73),  and  other 
pamphlets.  He  also  edited  Hi.  ckewelder's  "History 
of  the  Indian  Nations"  (1876),  gathered  material  for 
a  history  of  Bethlehem,  and  began  one  of  Noi-thamp- 
ton  county.  His  bi'other.  Rev.  Edward  H.  Reichel 
(1830-77),  was  principal  of  Nazareth  hall  from  1854 
to  1866.     Ho  died  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Oct.  35,  1876. 

WARBEN,  James,  revolutionary  patriot,  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Sept.  38,  1726,  descended- 
from  Richard  Warren,  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  1630. 
Brought  up  on  his  ancestral  estate,  he  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1745,  entered  into  business,  and  at 
his  father's  death,  in  1757,  inherited  ample  means. 
He  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  1757-75,  a  member  of 
the  general  court  in  1766-74,  and  of  the  committee 
of  correspondence  in  1773.  In  the  latter  post  he 
worked  faithfully,  but  was  given  to  gloomy  views; 
he  said,  "The  towns  are  dead  and  cannot  be  revived 
without  a  miracle."  Samuel  Adams  cheered  and 
spurred  his  flagging  spirit.  He  succeeded  Gen.  Jo- 
seph Warren  as  president  of  the  provincial  congress 
in  1775;  was  paymaster-general  of  the  army  while  it 
remained  at  Cambridge,  speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts liouse  for  several  years  from  its  organization,  and 
afterward  major-general  of  militia,  and  a  member  of 
the  navy  board.  He  declined  the  posts  of  lieuten- 
ant-governor and  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
and  died  at  Plymouth  Nov.  37,  1808. 

WHITEIEIiD,  Robert  Parr,  palseontologist 
and  geologist,  was  born  in  New  Hartford,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  May  37,  1838,  son  of  William  Felton 
Whitfield,  who  was  born  in  Salford,  near  Manchester, 
England,  Aug.  8,  1804,  and  grandson  of  R<jbert 
Whitfield,  a  native  of  Runcorn,  opposite  Liverpool, 
England,  whose  father,  William  Whitfield,  died  when 
comparatively  young,  and  the  boy  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  his  uncles,  who  were  all  seamen  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  and  in  trade  with  Franceand  the 
Netherlands.  They  also  ran  a  line  of  coasting  ves- 
sels up  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Erwell  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester.  The  boy  Robert  was  early  taught 
the  trade  of  a  tool  maker,  but  finding  a  favorable 
opening  he  began  the  manufacture  of  spindles  for 
cotton  and  woolen  spinning,  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, which  he  carried  on  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
from  cholera.  His  son,  William  Felton,  learned  the 
trade  with  his  father,  and  soon  after  attaining  his 
majority  commenced  business  for  himself  He  mar- 
ried Margaret  Parr.  Having  his 
place  destroyed  by  fire  soon  after, 
he  came  to  America,  and  settled  in 
New  Hartford,  N.Y., where  Rob- 
ert Parr  Whitfield  was  born,  and 
where  the  family  remained  until 
the  autumn  of  1835,  when  they  re- 
turned to  England:  On  Oct.  3, 
1841,  they  again  sailed  for  the 
United  States  and  engaged  in  the 
same  business  in  Whitestown, 
N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
the  son  entered  the  shop  with  his 
fathei-,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
spindle-making,  having  previous- 
ly received  a  limited  education,  as 
hehad  been  placed  at  work  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  years.  Their 
bu.siness  in  Whitestown  being 
greatly  in  jui-ed  by  new  inventions 
in  cotton  sijinning,  the  son  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Samuel 
Chubbuck,  philosophical  instrument-maker,  in  Utica 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  after  the  first  year  had 
charge  of  the  establishment  for  eight  years.  He  early 
developed  a  taste  for  natui-al  history,  and  took  up  the 
study  of  insects.  While  in  Utica  lie  was  led  to  the 
study  of  geology  from  observing  fossil  shells  on  the 
building  stones.     For  six  years  he   continued  the 
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study  as  a  relaxation.  In  the  spring  of  1856  he  met 
Prof.  James  Hall,  state  geologist  of  New  York,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  his  collection  of  fossils,  that  he 
secured  for  the  young  geologist  the  position  of  as- 
sistant in  his  work  on  the  state  palaeontology,  where 
in  November  of  that  year,  he  commenced  his 
services.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  first  assistant 
curator  of  the  New  York  state  museum,  with  charge 
of  the  geology  and  palseontology.  Prof.  Hall  being 
curator.  Much  of  the  work  on  the  palaeontology  of 
the  state  and  of  the  work  on  the  regent's  reports  on 
the  state  cabinet  was  done  by  him  ;  including  sev- 
eral thousand  drawings  figured  in  those  publications. 
He  also  made  numerous  expeditions  into  various 
parts  of  New  York  and  many  of  the  western  states 
to  obtain  material  for  the  work.  While  thus  en- 
gaged in  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  counties  he  dis- 
covered the  true  position  of  the  "conglomerates" 
forming  the  curious  natural  structures  known  as 
"rook  cities  "of  those  counties,  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  Chemung  group  instead  of  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  carboniferous  as  previously  supposed. 
In  Iowa  he  determined  the  fossiliferous  beds  on  Lime 
creek  near  Rockford  to  be  Chemung  instead  of  Ham- 
ilton as  previously  published,  and  in  Ohio,  while  in 
the  field  with  Prof.  Ed.  Orton,  he  ascertained,  palae- 
ontologically,  the  existence  of  the  equivalents  of  the 
Marcellus  shales  of  New  York  near  Delaware,  Dub- 
lin and  Columbus  in  that  state.  In  1873  he  began 
teaching  geology  in  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic  insti- 
tute at  Troy.  N.  Y.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  full 
professor  of  that  branch,  which  position  he  held  until 
1878,  devoting  only  a  portion  of  his  time  to  it,  while 
still  retaining  his  position  in  the  state  natural  history 
association.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the 
geological  department  of  the  American  museum  of 
natural  history  in  New  York  city,  having  charge  of 
geology,  mineralogy  and  invertebrate  zoology,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  In  1883  Wesleyan  university 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber and  original  Fellow  of  the  American  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  a  Fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical society  of  America,  and  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  naturalists  and  of  several  kindred 
societies.  He  has  written  and  published  many 
papers  on  palseontological  subjects,  and  described  a 
large  number  of  new  fossil  forms.  His  published 
memoirs  number  between  forty  and  fifty  titles.  He 
made  a  special  study  of  the  internal  features  of  fossil 
brachiopoda  while  at  Albany,  and  discovered  many 
genera,  which  are  published  in  the  state  reports. 
He  has  also  reported  and  published  upon  material 
gathered  by  the  geological  survey  of  the  fortieth  par- 
allel under  Clarence  Iflng ;  on  those  of  Capt.  jen- 
ney's  expedition  to  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  and  in 
Lieut.  Ludlow's  rejjorts  on  the  same  region  ;  also  on 
the  geological  surveys  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Wis- 
consin. "There  are  also  three  quarto  volumes  on  the 
fossils  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations  of 
New  Jersey.  (Palseont.,  New  Jersey,  Vols.  I.,  II., 
III.)  Vol.  I.  being  "Descriptions  of  the  Brachiopoda 
and  Lamellibranchiata  of  the  Raritan  clays  and 
greensand  marls  of  New  Jersey. "  Vol.  II. ,  '  'Descrip- 
tions of  the  Gasteropoda  and  Cephalopoda  of  Raritan 
clays  and  greensand  marls  of  New  Jersey,"  and  Vol. 
III.,  "  Descriptions  of  the  MoUusca  and  Crustacea  of 
the  Miocene  tertiary  marls  of  New  Jersey. "  There 
are  also  the  Monographs  XL,  XVIII.  and  XXIV.  of 
the  United  States'  geological  survey.  He  has  also 
published  many  papers  in  diffeient  society  transac- 
tions and  journals,  and  is  the  author  of  many  of  the 
Bulletins  of  the  American  museum  of  natural  history. 


SMITH,  Jolin  Beyea,  railroad  president,  was 
born  in  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1815,  son  of 
Capt.  Charles  Smith,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who 


served  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  was  a  contractor,  etc. 
The  son  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  at  Carboudale,  Pa.  He  entered 
the  railway  service  when  but 
fifteen  years  old,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal  company.  In 
1831  he  entered  tlie  machine 
shops  of  the  company,  serv- 
ing five  years.  From  1848- 
50  mechanical  draughtsman 
for  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
company's  road,  and  from 
1850-86  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  road.  In  May,  1886, 
he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Erie  and  Wyoming  val- 
ley railroad,  continuing  also 
as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  com- 
pany's roads  inPeunsylvania. 
As  a  master  machinist  and 
draughtsman,  he  invented 
and  patented  the  three-cylinder  locomotive,  the  first  of 
the  kind  to  opei-ate  successfully.  In  1850  he  took 
up  a  permanent  residence  at  Dunmore,  Pa. 

SCHEBOSH,  John  Joseph,  Moravian  mission- 
ary, was  born  at  Skippack,  Montgomery  county.  Pa., 
May  27,  1731.  His  parents,  who  were  among  the 
early  Quaker  settlers  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bore  the  name  of  Bull.  Joining  the  Unitas 
Vratrum  in  1743,  and  engaging  in  their  work  among 
the  Indians  the  next  year,  he  took  the  name  given 
him  by  those  to  whom  he  ministered ;  it  means  ' '  Run- 
ning Water."  He  married  one  of  his  converts  in 
1746,  spent  his  whole  life  in  missionary  labor,  and 
died  in  Ohio  Sept.  4,  1788. 

SEIF,  ■William  Henry,  publisher,  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  11,  1859,  the  son  of  Philip  Self, 
a  retired  merchant.  His  early  education  was  in  the 
public  schools,  after  which  he  became  an  olfice  boy 
in  a  real  estate  office ;  attended 
a  course  of  study  at  the  mercan- 
tile college,  and  became  a  book- 
keeper. In  1880,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  was  elected  cash- 
ier of  the  Pittsburg  "  Dispatch  " 
publishing  company,  filling  the 
position  for  four  years.  In 
1884,  on  the  organization  of  the 
Pittsburg  ' '  Times  "  corporation, 
he  was  made  its  treasurer  and 
business  manager.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburg  press 
club,  the  Duquesne  club,  and 
the  John  Dalzell  republican 
club  of  the  17th  ward  of  the 
city  of'  Pittsburg.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Annie  Graitge,  March 
36,  1885,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. Although  a  very  young 
man,  his  many  experiences  have  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  chosen. 

CHEEVEB,  Henry  Martyn,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Stillwater,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 1833, 
the  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Checver,  D.D.  (1791-1866), 
a  leading  Presbyterian  divine  iu  the  eastern  states 
for  many  years.  The  paternal  line  of  ancestry  goes 
back  to  Edward  Cheever,  Baron  of  Bannow,  and 
Viscount  Mount  Leister,  who  was  impeached  for 
loyalty  to  King  James  (Stuart)  by  the  Long  parlia- 
ment about  the  year  1643.  On  the  maternal  side  he 
is  descended  from  the  family  of  which  Gov.  Wolcott, 
of  colonial  and  revolutionary  fame,  was  a  member, 
Mr.  Cheever's  great-grandmother  being  Gov.  Wol- 
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■cott's  sister,  and  from  this  family  Donald  G.  Mitch- 
ell (Ik  Marvel),  the  author,  came.  When  Mr. 
'Cheever  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Michigan.  He  received  his  education  in 
•classical  and  private  schools  and  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1853  with  the 
highest  honors,  taking  the  full  college  course.  He  then 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  from  that  time  forward 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
his  profession.  Among  the  important 
legal  cases  conducted  by  him,  or  in 
which  he  has  participated  as  counsel, 
are:  Workman  m.  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  supreme  court  of  Michi- 
gan, where  the  issue  involved  was  the 
admission  of  colored  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools;  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners m.  the  City  of  Detroit,  the 
issue  being  a  resisting  of  the  demand  of 
the  Board  of  park  commissioners  for 
the  issuing  of  |300,000  in  bonds  for  the 
purchase  of  a  park;  and  Labor  debt 
cases,  500  in  number,  against  Luther 
Beocher  and  the  Marquette  rolling-mill 
company,  the  question  being  the  liability 
of  a  stockholder,  and  the  amount  in- 
volved bein  g  $1 ,  000, 000.  He  wascounsel 
for  the  plaintiff  in  the  libel  suit  of  At- 
kinson m.  the  "Free  Press,"  one  of  the  most  noted 
suits  of  tlie  time;  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  the 
libel  suit  of  Wheeton  m.  Beecher;  counsel  for  the 
Boston  stockholders  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  railroad  company,  which  case,  involving 
the  liability  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000, 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Cheever  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Kansas  in  1886.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  counsel 
in  the  celebrated  Reeder  Ejectment  Suit,  involv- 
ing land  worth  $500,000  in  Detroit,  which  case  was 
before  the  court  for  nine  yeai's,  and  involved,  among 
other  important  questions,  the  construction  of  the 
Jay  treaty  of  1794,  the  rights  and  status  of  aliens 
land  British  subjects  residing  in  Detroit  when  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  the  doctrine  of 
■escheat.  In  criminal  practice  Mr.  Cheever  has  acted 
for  the  defence  in  some  of  the  most  noted  cases  on 
the  Michigan  calendar.  He  was  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence in  two  murder  cases  which  had  a  national 
reputation,  and  were  justly  classed  as  among  the 
■causes  celebres  of  this  country.  In  the  Vanderpool 
murder  case  the  prisoner  was  a  prominent  banker 
at  Manistee,  Mich.,  and  was  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  his  partner,  Herbert  Fields.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  legal  talent  in  America  were  em- 
ployed in  the  case,  including  John  Van  Arman  of 
Chicago,  D.  Darwin  Hughes  and  George  V.  N. 
Lothrop  of  Michigan.  There  were  three  trials. 
On  the  first,  at  Manistee,  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed. A  new  trial  was  granted,  the  venue  was 
changed  to  Kalamazoo,  and  the  jury  disagreed. 
In  the  third  trial,  which  lasted  .six  weeks,  at  Hast- 
ings, the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  case  was 
a  remarkable  one  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  strong  against  the  prisoner.  Mr. 
Cheever's  closing  argument,  which  occupied  one 
day,  was  a  keen  analysis  of  the  nature  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  the  danger  of  relying  upon  it 
alone  for  conviction,  and  this  argument  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  his  professional 
life.  In  the  Underwood  murder  case,  at  Detroit  in 
1878,  the  defendant  was  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Lottie  Piidgeon,  by  stabbing  her.  The  killing 
was  admitted;  it  seemed  to  be  without  po.s.sible prov- 
ocation or  excuse,  and  so  strong  was  public  senti- 
ment and  the  press  against  the  prisoner  that  the 
judge  before  wliora  the  case  was  tried  expres.sed 
.surprise  that  any  deXen.ce  should  be  attempted.    The 


defence  was  emotional  insanity,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  The  arguments  of  these  two  cases, 
published  in  Donovan's  work,  entitled,  "  Cele- 
brated Jury  Trials,"  are  regarded  as  fine  speci- 
mens of  forensic  eloquence.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Cheever's  devotion  to  the  profession,  he  has  not 
neglected  general  literature  and  the  classics,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  leading  works  of  fiction,  history 
and  poetry.  As  a  general  lawyer  he  has  no  superior. 
His  cross  examinations  excel;  and  while  he  is  gen- 
tlemanly, he  rarely  fails  to  obtain  the  truth  and  ex- 
pose falsehood.  His  arguments  are  uniformly  good, 
and  his  wit  brilliant,  but  always  kind.  He  enjoys  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  is  much  esteemed 
by  all,  especially  the  younger  members  of  the  bar, 
for  his  kind  and  considerate  treatment  when  applied 
to  for  counsel  or  advice.  During  his  entire  career 
Mr.  Cheever  has  avoided  politics.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  education  of  Detroit  from  1857  to 
1861,  and  of  the  State  board  of  visitors  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1857  and  1858.  He  is  a  stanch 
Presbyterian,  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions, 
though  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  banquet  given  by  the  Presbyterian  alliance  in 
Detroit  in  1886,  was  elected  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  "  Presbyterianism  and  Catholicity." 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Westminster 
church  in  Detroit,  has  been  a  member  of  its  board 
of  trustees  for  many  years,  and  was  four  years  its 
president.  At  the  outset  of  his  professional  life  Mr. 
Cheever  married  Sara  Buckbee,  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Buckbee,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  the 
state.  Mrs.  Cheever  died  in  1890.  One  child,  a 
daughter,  was  the  fruit  of  the  union.  This  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  .lames  S.  Meredith  of  New  York,  was 
engaged  for  some  years  in  literary  pursuits,  and  is 
prominent  as  a  writer  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"Johanna  Staats."  Several  volumes  of  her  stories 
have  been  published,  her  contributions  also  appear- 
ing in  many  of  the  magazines. 

ROOTS,  Benajah  Guernsey,  educator,  was 
born  in  Fabius,  Onondaga  county,  Apr.  30,  1811. 
He  was  of  English  descent,  his  ancestors  coming  to 
America  from  the  county  of  Kent.  His  father,  Rev. 
Peter  P.  Roots,  was  a  Baptist  minister,  who  traveled 
extensively  while  engaged  in  missionary  work  and 
advocating  negro  emancipation.  Young  Roots  ob- 
tained his  education  in  the  schools  and  academies  of 
central  New  York,  eagerly  grasping 
all  opportunities  for  improvement. 
He  soon  exhibited  a  taste  for  teach- 
ing, be,giuning  that  work  in  New 
York  state  in  1837.  From  the  start 
he  found  his  field  was  largely  in 
primary  education,  and  a  founda- 
tion principle  of  his  work  was  that 
children  should  be  taught  to  think 
as  well  as  to  memorize.  His  early 
efforts  were  interrupted  by  failing 
health  which  obliged  him  to  spend  a 
year  at  sea.  Returning  greatly  bene- 
fited, he  took  thorough  courses  in 
law  and  engineering,  after  which, 
from  its  earliest  inception  until  1838, 
he  was  engaged  as  civil  engineer  on 
what  was  then  known  as  the  West- 
ern railroad  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1838  Mr.  Roots  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  he  was  at  first, as  civil  engineer,  in  charge  of  sur- 
veys of  the  old  State  internal  improvement  railroad 
line  from  Alton  to  Shawneetown  until  thestate  aband- 
oned all  public  works  in  the  fall  of  1839,  when  he  .set- 
tled on  the  farm  which  aftei'ward  became  liis  home. 
Here  he  conducted  a  boarding  school  until  1846,  when 
he  was  chosen  principal  of  Sparta  seminary  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  111.     In  1851  he  entered  the  service  of 
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the  Illinois  central  railroad,  first  as  resident  engineer 
in  charge  of  surveys  and  construction,  and  later  as 
land  agent  and  attorney,  continuing  as  such  until 
about  1868,  when  he  returned  to  his  original  work, 
and  devoted  to  it  the  balance  of  his  life.  Mr.  Roots 
was  largely  instrumental  in  introducing  the  graded 
schools,  and  was  champion  of  the  measure  estab- 
lishing the  public-school  system  in  his  state.  He 
.also  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  foundation  and 
progress  of  the  state  normal  schools  and  of  the  state 
university,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
■education  from  its  organization,  holding  for  many 
years  the  office  of  president.  He  was  mari-ied  in 
1834  to  Martha  Sibley  Holt,  who  died  in  1864,  and 
in  December,  1865,  he  married  Mrs.  E.  R.  Saunders, 
whose  death  occurred  in  1884.  Mr.  Roots  was  long 
:a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and 
iilso  always  prominently  identified  with  the  Sunday- 
school  and  temperance  movements.  He  died  at  his 
iiome  in  Illinois,  May  9,  1888. 

ROOTS,  Philander  Keep,  banker,  was  born  in 
"Willington,  Tolland  county,  Conn.,  June  4,  1838,  of 
Ilnglish  ancestry,  his  father  being  B.  6.  Roots,  a 
lineal  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  Josiah 
Rootes,  who  landed  in  New  England  in  1634.  While 
:a  child,  Mr.  Roots  was  removed  to  Illinois,  and  in 
youth  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  academic  training. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  student  at  Carrollton  academy, 
■CarroUtou,  111.,  and  at  Wesleyan  college,  Bloommg- 
"ton,  111.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was  en- 
gaged with  a  corps  of  engineers  on  the  New  Orleans 
:and  Ohio  railroad,  and  subsequently  duiing  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  was  one  of  the  civil  engineers  in 
charge  of  rebuilding  and  maintaining  railroads  man- 
iaged  by  the  U.  8.  military  authorities.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  removed  further  west,  and  for  a  time 
iserved  as  U.  S.  deputy  s\irveyor-general  in  Nevada, 
where  he  was  connected  with  large  mining  enter 
prises.  Prom  thence  he  removed  to  Arkansas,  and 
an  1871  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Cairo 
and  Pulton  railroad,  which  position  he  held  until  the 
■corporation  was  consolidated  with  the  Iron  moun- 
tain railroad  of  Missouri.  In  order  tliat  he  might 
have  a  fixed  habitation,  and  spend  more  of  his  time 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  domestic  relations,  Mr. 
Roots  next  accepted  the  position  of  cashier  of  the 
National  bank  of  "Western  Ar- 
kansas, located  at  Fort  Smith. 
Successful  in  the  management  of 
the  bank,and  developing  a  special 
fitness  for  finance,  he  was  after- 
ward called  to  the  cashiership  of 
the  Merchants'  national  bank  of 
Little  Rock,  of  which  institution 
his  brother,  Logan  H.  Roots,  was 
president.  He  was  married  in 
1866  to  Prances  M.  Blakeslee,  a 
native  of  Laona,  N.  Y.,  and  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  were  born 
to  them.  Being  a  man  of  ability, 
integrity,  and  influence,  Maj. 
Roots's  business  career  has  been 
prosperous.  Though  a  generous 
contributor  to  all  philanthropic 
and  worthy  charitable  objects,  he 
has  acquired  a  competency.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
order  of  united  workmen,  Knights  of  honor.  Royal 
arcanum,  and  Knights  templar,  and  a  mason.  In 
all  the  orders  he  has  held  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 
He  has  never  held  any  civil  office,  studiously  avoiding 
all  offers  of  political  preferment.  He  and  his  wife 
and  children  are  earnest,  active  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In  Maj.  Roots  the 
Young  men's  Christian  association  always  finds  a 
valuable  and  useful  member.  He  has  always  taken 
^reat  interest  in  the  young  people  about  him;  and 


to  his  influence,   interest   and  good  advice  many 
young  men  are  indebted  for  success. 

ROOTS,  Logan  Holt,  banker  and  capitalist, 
was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Perry  county.  111.,  March  26, 
1841,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Prof.  Benajah  G. 
Roots,  a  distinguished  educator  of  the  state.  During 
his  school  days  he  managed  to  earn  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  means  necessary  for  his  main- 
tenance. At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  state  normal 
school  of  Illinois,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1862,  with  the 
first  honors  of  his  class.  Im- 
mediately after  graduating  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  vol- 
unteer service  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  became  an  officer  in  the  81st 
Illinois  regiment.  He  remained 
in  the  military  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  making  a  most 
creditable  record,  and  winning 
the  proud  distinction  of  special 
notice  on  different  occasions 
from  Gens.  Logan,  McPherson, 
Sherman,  and  Grant.  He  was 
with  Gen.  Sherman  on  his  great 
"  March  to  the  sea,"  and  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  when  the  Federal 
army  passed  in  grand  review  in 
Washington  city  in  May,  1865.  Subsequently  he  ac- 
companied Gen.  Sherman  to  the  West,  and  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  Arkansas,  where  he  formed  attach- 
ments for  the  state  and  people,  and  upon  purchasing  a 
cotton  plantation  resigned  his  army  commission. 
Though  never  an  ottlceseeker,  he  held  several,  and 
declined  many,  important  official  positions.  In  1867 
he  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  first  revenue  district  of  Arkansas.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  to  the  fortieth  U.  S.  congress  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  forty-first  congress.  -Although  at 
that  time  the  youngest  member  of  that  body, 
he  was  liberal,  progressive,  and  active,  and  did  not 
fail  to  accomplish  results  both  practical  and  benefi- 
cial. He  induced  liberal  grants  and  aids  to  his  sec- 
tion, and  was  the  originator  of  the  bill  creating  the 
United  States  water-gauge  system  now  in  use  upon 
all  navigable  streams  of  the  country,  with  so  much 
beneficial  result.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  in  congress,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Arkansas,  which  position  he  filled  until  his  removal 
from  Fort  Smith  to  Little  Rock  to  take  the  position 
of  president  of  the  Merchants'  national  bank  (after- 
ward First  national).  He  continued  at  the  head  of 
this  institution  for  almost  two  decades,  making  it 
strong  and  successful.  Failing  health  at  length  oc- 
casioned his  retirement.  His  masterful  financial 
ability  and  sterling  business  reputation  made  this 
bank  the  leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  state, 
and  the  equal  of  any  in  the  entire  Southwest.  Al- 
ways quick  to  grasp  an  inviting  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance his  fortune,  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  young  or 
struggling  enterprises  that  promised  prosperity,  and 
tended  to  develop  the  material  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Promoting  and  building  railroads  in  the  South 
engaged  much  of  his  time  and  attention,  and  afforded 
avenues  for  the  profitable  use  of  his  capital.  After 
falling  under  his  energetic  management,  the  tele- 
phone was  introduced  more  rapidly  into  general  use 
in  the  Southwest  than  it  was  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  nation.  The  cotton-seed  oil  industry,  the  lum- 
ber interests,  the  cooperage  establishments,  and 
other  active  manufacturing  enterprises  were  greatly 
benefited  and  stimulated  by  his  business  sagacity 
and  financial  aid.  Besides  all  the  diversified  and 
important  business  interests  constantly  demanding 
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attention,  he  found  time  for  numerous  charitable 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  in  several  of  which 
he  stood  the  honored  head  and  active  promoter. 
The  masonic  fraternity  of  the  state  conferred  upon 
him  the  series  of  the  highest  honors  in  their  gift. 
The  Young  men's  Christian  association  always  found 
in  him  an  active  and  valued  member  and  director, 
the  Sunday-school  union  a  prompt  and  earnest  presi- 
dent, and  for  many  years  the  Episcopal  church, 
the  church  of  his  faith,  entrusted  to  him  the  duties 
of  treasurer  of  the  diocese  and  of  representative  to 
the  General  triennial  convention.  On  Aug.  9,  1871, 
Col.  Logan  H.  Roots  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Emily  M.  Blakeslee,  daughter  of  Lyman  C.  Blakes- 
lee  of  western  New  York.  Her  father  was  very 
prominently  connected  with  the  developments  in  the 
oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  for  years  a 
resident  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  where  he  died.  Mrs. 
Roots  has  been  the  active  head  of  a  great  many  hu- 
mane and  social  movements  in  the  state;  always  re- 
tiring, but  extremely  capable,  she  has  been  forced  to 
the  front,  when  such  duties  were  demanded.  By 
this  union  they  were  blessed  with  seven  children, 
only  three  now  living — three  daughters.  Col.  Roots 
died  suddenly,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  at  his  home 
in  Little  Rock,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  superin- 
duced by  anxiety  and  extreme  mental  labor,  as  re- 
ceiver of  the  First  national  bank  of  Little  Rock,  the 
great  financial  institution  which  he  founded  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted  for  so  many  years,  and  which 
was  so  ruinously  wrecked  after  the  management  left 
his  hands.  He  was  buried  at  Little  Rock  with 
honors  appropriate  to  the  worth  of  so  honored  and 
valued  a  citizen.  In  his  last  will  were  made  large 
bequests  to  charity,  and,  like  the  progressive  man  he 
was,  he  provided  liberally  for  hospital,  park,  and 
memorial  irapi-ovements  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
in  which  he  lived.  The  date  of  his  death  was  May 
30,  1893. 

EABLEY,  William  Joseph.,  R.  C.  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, N.  Y.,  in  1856.  He 
studied  at  St.  Theresa's  col- 
lege, Canada,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1882,  then  pur- 
sued a  further  course  at  Laval 
university,  in  Quebec.  On  the 
conclusion  of  his  preparatory 
and  classical  studies  he  entered 
upon  a  course  of  theology  at 
the  Sulpician  seminary  of  Aix, 
France,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  On  the  termi- 
nation of  his  studies  he  was 
appointed  assistant  rector  in 
the  church  at  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
in  1885.  On  account  of  his  tem- 
perance sermons  and  writings, 
he  is  frequently  called  the  Father 
Matliew  of  the  Syracuse  diocese. 
The  first  parish  in  which  he  had  full  charge  of  a 
church  as  rector  was  at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
congregation  he  brought  all  the  experience  acquired 
at  Fulton,  added  to  his  native  qualifications  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher.  The  church  has  grown  under  his 
direction  to  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
diocese. 

BESSOIQ',  Samuel  Austin,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Everittstown,  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  Apr.  6,  1853, 
the  son  of  William  and  Margaret  A.  Besson.  His  great- 
grandfather, John  Besson,  was  an  ensign  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  through  which  ho  served  with  great 
credit,  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and 
the  surrender  of  Cornwalli.s.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  married  ^Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Opdycke.    His  g.  -g.  -grandfather  was  Francis  Besson, 
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a  French  Huguenot  who  emigi'ated  to  this  country 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  settled  in  Amwell  township,  Hunterdon  county, 
N.  J.,  where  he  became  a  large  landholder.  Samuel 
Austin  Besson  was  educated  in  the  public  school  of 
his  native  place,  the  Carversville  normal  school  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Lafayette  college,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1876  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
During  his  college  course  he  was  for  a  year  princi- 
pal of  the  Franklin  high  school  at  Franklin,  Ve- 
nango county.  Pa.  He  was  also  principal  of  the 
Phillipsburg  (N.  J.)  high  school  in  1876-77.  In 
1877  he  removed  to  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  where  he  studied  law  for 
three  years  with  his  brother, 
John  C.  Besson,  already  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  in  that  city.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  take  a  regu- 
lar course  at  the  law  school  of 
Columbia  college,  N.  Y.,  but 
business  prevented  him,  though 
he  had  practically  the  benefit  of 
it  by  the  favor  of  former  col- 
lege class-mates,  who  were  stu- 
dents there  at  that  time,  and 
who  kindly  pointed  out  to  him 
the  course  of  study.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1879,  at  the  June  term 
of  the  supreme  court,  as  attorney, 
and  in  June,  1882,  as  counselor. 
In  May,  1882,  he  was  appointed 
corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of 
Hoboken,  as  a  republican,  holding  the  position  for 
one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  there  was 
a  political  change.  During  his  term  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  important  public  business  trans- 
acted through  the  office,  including  the  celebrated 
water-front  cases.  Mr.  Besson  acted  with  the  re- 
publican party  until  1886,  when  he  resigned  from 
the  county  committee  of  Hudson  county,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  giving  as  a  reason  that  he  thought 
the  party  at  that  time  too  mucli  Tinder  the  influence 
of  liquor  dealers  and  democratic  officials.  In  1886 
and  1887  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  prohibition 
ticket  for  mayor  of  Hoboken,  and  in  1888  for  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  Hudson  county,  though 
well  knowing  that  election  in  either  case  was  impos- 
sible, but  with  the  intention  of  building  up  a  party 
organization  tliat  might,  with  another  candidate,  be 
successful  in  the  future.  He  believed  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  would  be  better  administered  if 
the  influence  of  the  liquor  interest  was  eliminated 
from  politics.  Concluding,  in  1893,  that  public  in- 
terests, good  government,  and  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance would  then  be  best  subserved  by  the  republican 
party,  he  returned  to  it,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign  of  that  fall.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  club  of  Hoboken  (of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  two  originators,  and  one  of  the  first  trustees), 
and  a  member  of  Columbia  lodge,  No  63,  I  O.  O.  F. 
He  belongs  to  the  Hudson  county  bar  a.ssociation,  of 
which  he  was,  without  solicitation,  chosen  ijresident 
in  1889.  He  is  also  a  i-uling  elder  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Hoboken.  He  was  married  Nov. 
lu,  1881,  to  Arabella,  daughter  of  Joseph  M.  Rose- 
berry  of  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  by  whom  he  has  two  chil- 
dren, Henrietta  and  Harlan.  Mr.  Besson  is  con- 
nected with  tlie  Hudson  trust  and  savings  institution, 
and,  with  his  brother,  composes  the  firm  of  J.  C.  and 
S.  A.  Besson,  who  are  counsel  for  the  Hoboken  land 
and  improvement  company,  and  have  a  large  private 
practice.  Mr.  Besson  is  a  mature  student.  His 
favorite  subjects  are  law,  political  economy,  history 
and  English  literature.  He  has  always  lakcn  great 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  won  th.e  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  best  citizens  of  all  parties. 
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RANDOLPH,  John,  "  of  Roanoke,"  congress- 
man and  senator,  was  born  at  Cawsons,   near  the 
mouth  of  the  Appomattox  river,  Va.,  June  2,  1773. 
He  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Pocahontas,  daugh- 
ter" of  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  by  her  marriage 
with  John  Rolfe.     His  great-grandfather,  William 
Randolph,  came  from  England  to  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century.     His  grandfather,  Richard,  di- 
vided among  liis  heirs  40,000  acres  of  the  choicest 
land  on  the  James,  Appomattox  and  Roanoke  rivers, 
including  Mattoax,  two  miles  west  of  Petersburg,  and 
Bizarre,  a  plantation  ninety  miles  up.     His  father, 
John,  youngest  son  of  this  Richard,  married  Frances 
Bland,  daughter  of  a  neighbor  who  lived  at  Cawsons. 
The  family  connections  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful.    His  father  died  in  1775;   in  1778  his  mother 
married  St.  George  Tucker  of  Bermuda.     On  Jan.  3, 
1781,  she  was  taken  to  Bizarre,  before  named,  to  es- 
cape from  the  British  troops  under  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  was  making  a  raid  into  that  part  of  Virginia. 
Here  the  boy  grew  up  for  years  without  much  edu- 
cation, self-control  or  mental  discipline,  although  he 
read,  before  his  eleventh  birthday,   "The  Arabian 
Nights,"    Shakespeare,    Homer,     "Don    Quixote," 
"  Gil  Bias,"  Plutarch's  "  Lives,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
Gulliver  and  "  Tom  Jones."    It  is,  as  has  been  said, 
most  probable  that  to  this  list  was  added  "  Peregrine 
Pickle,"  the  "Newgate Calendar,"  "Moll  Flanders" 
and  "Roderick  Random."   He  is 
said,  moreover,  to  have  read  Gib- 
bon, Hume  and  Burke,  to  have 
known  English  history,   and  to 
have  been  at  home  in  the  English 
peerage.     In  the  summer  of  1741 
he  had  a  few  months'  schooling, 
and    afterwards    was    again    at 
school  for  about  a  year,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  until  the  spring 
of  1784,   when  his  parents  took 
him  on  a  visit  to  Bermuda,  the 
home  of  his  stepfather's  family. 
In  the  autumn  of  1787  he  was 
sent  to  Princeton  (N.  J. )  college, 
tor  a  few  months  ;  the  next  year 
he  went  for  a  short  time  to  Col- 
umbia college  in  the  city  of  New 
York.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
he  learned:  "I  am  an  ignorant 
man,  sir,"  was  his  own  statement 
in  after  years.     The  peculiarities  of  his  nature  early 
showed    themselves.      By  the    age  of   which    we 
have  written,  he  had  read  Voltaire,  Ro.sseau,  Hume 
and   Gibbon,  and  was  as  theistical  in  opinion  as 
any  of  them.     He  had  even  imbibed  a  prejudice 
in    favor    of    Mahonietanism.     In    a   letter  to   his 
father  at  this  time,  sent  from  New  York  city,  he 
forecast  his  love  for  politics  when  he  said  :     "Be  so 
good,  my  dear  sir,  when  it  is  convenient,  as  to  send 
me  the  debates  of  the  convention  in  our  state."    He 
was  too  true  a  Virginian  not  to  oppose  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates  which  Patrick  Henry 
and  George  Mason  had  so  vehemently  resisted.     It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  was  often  found  at  Federal 
hall  in  New  York  city,  where,  as  he  said  afterwards, 
in  a  speech  to  his  constituents,  "  I  saw  Washington, 
but  could  not  hear  him  take  the  oath  to  support  the 
Federal  constitution."    The  constitution  was  in  its 
chrysalis  state.     "I  saw,"  said  Randolph,    "what 
Washington  did  not  see,  but  two  other  men  in  Vii'ginla 
saw  it,  George  Mason  and  Patrick  Henry,  the  secret 
sting  which  lurked  beneath  the  gaudy  pinions  of  the 
butterfly."  The  keenness  of  his  scent  for  the  central- 
ization of  power  in  the  Federal  government  as  against 
the  states-rights  doctrine  of  Virginia,  was  even  then 
phenomenal.     The  first  attorney -general  of  the  U.  S. 
government  was  Edward  Randolph  of  Virginia,  his 
relative,  and  in  1790  John  Randolph  went  to  Phila- 
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delphia.  Pa.,  to  study  law  with  him,  which  he  did 
for  four  years,  and  tlien  returned  to  Virginia  to  as- 
sume control  of  his  property.  In  1796  he  visited  a 
friend  in  Georgia,  and  stopping  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
was  thus  photographed  by  a  book-seller  at  whose 
shop  he  called  :  "A  tall,  gawky-looking,  flaxen- 
haired  .stripling,  apparently  of  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  with  a  complexion  of  a  good  parchment 
color,  beardless  chin,  and  as  much  assumed  self-con- 
fldence  as  any  two-footed  animal  I  ever  saw."  The 
intensity  and  magnitude  of  this  self-confidence  is  out- 
lined in  the  toast  he  is  said  to  have  given  at  a  dinner, 
pending  the  ratification  of  the  John  Jay  treaty  with 
England,  in  1795,  when  he  offered — "  George  Wash- 
ington— may  be  damned  !  "  and.  as  the  company  de- 
clined to  drink  it,  he  added — "if  he  sign  Jay's 
treaty."  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  congress,  and  spoke  at 
Charlotte,  Va.,  in  the  campaign  against  his  oppo- 
nent, the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  been 
summoned  from  the  retirement  of  his  old  age  by  ex- 
President  Washington,  to  support  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration. It  was  the  last  public  appearance  of 
the  veteran  orator,  who  was  indeed  elected  over 
Randolph,  but  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat.  In  the 
course  of,  or  after  Randolph's  speech  in  reply  to  his 
own,  Mr.  Henry  remarked  to  a  bystander,  "I 
haven't  seen  the  little  dog  before,  since  he  was  at 
school ;  he  was  a  great  atheist  then  ; "  and  after  the 
speech,  shaking  hands  with  his  opponent,  he  added, 
''  Young  man,  you  call  me  father  ;  then,  my  son,  I 
have  something  to  say  unto  thee  ;  keep  justice,  keep 
truth  and  you  will  live  to- think  differently."  The 
seat  to  which  Mr.  Henry  had  been  chosen  was  taken 
after  his  death  by  Randolph,  who  leaped  at  once 
into  the  arena  of  political  debate  as  a  full-blown  re- 
publican, or  states-right  advocate,  in  opposition  to 
the  Federal  party.  His  first  notable  effort  was  made, 
Jan.  9,  1800,  on  a  motion  to  reduce  the  U.  S.  army. 
This  army  he  spoke  of  as  a  collection  of  "mercen- 
aries" and  "hirelings,"  "loungers  who  live  upon 
the  public,"  "who  consume  the  fruits  of  honest 
industry  under  the  pretense  of  protecting  it  from 
a  foreign  yoke;"  he  at  last  added,  "The  people 
put  no  confidence  in  the  protectioh  of  a  hand- 
ful of  ragamuffins."  For  this  he  was  insulted  and 
jostled  that  evening  at  the  theatre  by  two  marine 
officers.  Randolph  at  once  wrote  to  the  president  of: 
the  United  States  (John  Adams)  a  most  astonishing, 
note,  which  he  closed  by  saying  tliat  the  independ- 
ence of  the  legislature  had  been  attacked  (in  his  per-: 
son),  and  demanded  "that  a  provision  commensurate' 
with  the  evil  be  made,  which  will  be  calculated  to 
deter  others  from  any  future  attempt  to  introduce 
the  reign  of  terror  into  our  country."  The  president 
vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  transmitted  the  note  to  the 
house  of  representatives  as  relating  to  a  matter  of 
their  privilege.  Investigation  was  had  by  a  house 
committee,  and  their  report  contained  a  sharp  cen- 
sure upon  Randolph  for  deviating  from  the  forms  of 
decorum  customary  in  official  communications  to  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  for  demanding  redress  from  the 
executive  in  a  matter  which  respected  the  privileges 
of  the  house,  thereby  derogating  from  the  rights  of 
that  body.  With  the  autumn  of  1800  came  the 
presidential  election,  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal, 
the  rise  of  the  republican  party,  and  the  advent  of 
Randolph  to  its  leadership  in  the  hoilse  of  represent- 
atives, where  he  became  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  in  1801.  His  influence  for  a 
time  was  despotic,  his  audacity,  titanic.  This  was 
always  alike  iiis  eminent  shining  characteristic  and 
weapon,  and  assuredly  had  behind  it  a  basis  of  bril- 
liant parts,  but  the  lash  of  his  tongue,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, in  the  inchoate  condition  of  political  parties,  ap- 
pears, throughout  his  early  career  especially,  to  have 
been  his  chief  reliance  for  moving  men.     In  carrying 
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out  the  public  policy  which  had  given  birtli  to  the 
republican  party,  Randolph  was  doubtless  consistent, 
and  almost  without  exception,  to  the  end  of  his  politi- 
cal career.  But  in  doing  so  he  found  himself,  not  long 
after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  removed  from 
the  party  leaders,  headed  by  the  president.  Upon 
taking  the  reins  of  power  tliey  naturally  occupied  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view  from  that  which 
they  had  occupied  when  in  opposition.  For  a  time, 
however,  Randolph's  influence  in  the  house  was  ir- 
resistible, his  temper  more  and  more  domineering  ; 
in  his  congressional  district  lie  had  no  rival ;  in  the 
house  he  overcame  every  resistance,  and  the  session 
of  1803-4  was  a  long  series  of  party  and  personal 
triumphs.  In  the  support  he  was  constrained  to  give 
to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  under  the  Jefferson  ad- 
ministration, he  for  once,  at  least,  posed  as  a  sup- 
porter of  executive  authority  rather  than  as  the 
champion  of  states-rights.  In  the  unsuccessful  move- 
ment to  impeach  Judge  Chase  of  the  U.  8.  supreme 
court(1804),  instigated  by  President  Jefferson,  he  was 
the  ostensible  prime  mover,  but  he  gained  no  prestige 
from  his  management  of  the  prosecution.  Li  his  re- 
sistance of  the  "  Yazoo"  claims,  he  precipitated  the 
outward  separation  in  sympathy  and  action  between 
himself  and  the  national  administration,  and  became 
an  antagonist  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison. 
He  was  thus,  in  politics,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
and  notliing  more.  Going  formally  into  opposition 
in  the  spring  of  1806,  he  proclaimed  himself  no  lon- 
ger a  republican  ;  he  belonged,  he  said,  to  the  third 
party — the  quiddists  or  quids,  that  iertium  quid,  the 
third  something  which  had  no  name.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  congressional  session  he  found  himself  a 
political  wreck,  and  along  with  his  decadence  the 
truescliool  of  Virginia  politics,  says  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, was  forever  ruined.  In  the  canvass  for  the 
presidential  election  of  1808  he  endeavored  to  bring 
forward  James  Monroe  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. But  Randolph  was  a  wretclied  intriguer 
and  no  ofllce-seeker,  and  with  few,  if  any,  of  the 
other  qualities  which  are  needful  to  further  a  move- 
ment of  that  description.  In  1811,  when  President 
Madison  made  Mr.  Monroe  U.  S.  secretary  of  state, 
Randolph  quarreled  and  broke  with  Monroe.  His 
efforts  to  prevent  the  war  of  1813  were  futile,  and 
he  was  left  out  of  congress  from  1813  to  1815.  In  a 
new  movement  towards  the  resuscitation  of  the  old 
republican  party  which  next  followed,  he  took  an 
active  part,  but  his  political  career,  so  far  as  party  pro- 
motion and  party  influence  were  concerned,  was 
ended.  Continuing  in  the  house  of  representatives  un 
til  1817  although  with  repeated  absences,  he  declined 
to  serve  fr<5m  1817  to  1819.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  to 
the  U.  S.  senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  but  was  defeated  at 
the  ne.xt  election.  It  was  during  his  brief  term  in  that 
body  that  he  stigmatized  Henry  Clay,  tlien  U.  S.  sec- 
retary of  state  under  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  the  famous  words,  '  I  was  defeated,  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons — cut  up  and  clean  broke  down  by  the 
coalition  of  Blifie  and  Black  George— by  the  com 
bination,  unheard  of  until  tlien,  of  the  Puritan  with 
the  blackleg."  And  he  went  ou  to  call  Mr.  Clay's 
progenitors  to  account  for  bringing  into  tlie  world 
"this  being,  so  brilliant,  yet  so  corruj)!,  wliich  like 
a  rotten  mackerel  by  moonlight,  shined  and  stunk." 
Mr.  Clay  forthwith  challenged  him  to  fight,  and  the 
duel  took  place  Apr.  8,  1836.  Clay's  second  bullet 
pierced  the  folds  of  Randolph's  white  flannel  wrap 
per.  Randolph  threw  away  his  second  fire,  and 
thereupon  offered  his  hand,  which  Clay  could  not 
refuse  to  accept.  In  1839  he  aided  in  the  election  of 
Andrew  Jackson  as  president,  and  during  the  same 
year  served  in  the  Virginia  constitutional  convention. 
In  June,  1830,  he  sailed  upon  a  special  government 
mission  to  Russia,  slayed  ten  days  at  his  post,  and 
then  spent  nearly  a  year  in  England.     Returning  to 


the  United  States  he  next  drew  from  the  Federal  treas- 
ury $31,407  for  his  services.  In  the  South  Caro- 
lina nullification  troubles  of  1833,  Randolph  broke 
with  President  Jackson,  taking  advanced  southern 
ground.  Preparing  to  return  to  England  he  was 
seized  by  a  last  and  fatal  attack  on  his  lungs,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  34,  1833.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Virginia,  and  lie  was  buried  on 
his  estate  at  Roanoke.  By  a  will  made  in  1831,  Mr. 
Randolph's  slaves  were  emancipated — his  will,  exe- 
cuted in  1833,  which  contained  no  provision  for 
emancipation,  being  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  the 
insanity  of  the  testator.  Mr.  Randolph's  relation  to 
the  question  of  slavery  may  be  dispatched  in  a  few 
words.  For  years  he  professed  the  utmost  aversion 
to  the  system,  and  he  freed  his  own  slaves.  The 
allegation  has  been  made  that  during  the  closing 
part  of  his  public  life  he  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
doctrine  of -states  rights,  by  using  it  to  uphold  the 
peculiar  institution  of  his  section,  thus  blocking 
out  the  path  in  which  the  great  apostle  of  both  slav- 
ery and  states-rights  afterwards  walked — following 
which  path  slavery  in  the  United  States  came  to 
grief,  and  the  extreme  states-rights  doctrine  forever 
lost  hold  upon  the  people.  This  allegation,  however-, 
calls  for  careful  consideration  from  all  to  whom  the 
subject-matter  is  of  concern.  Mr.  Randolph's  "Life" 
was  written  by  Hugh  A.  Garland  (N.  Y.,  1850,  3 
vols.),  and  by  Henry  Adams  (Boston,  1883,  "Amer- 
ican Statesmen  series"). 

XiANE,  Williain  Carr,  governor,  mayor,  sol- 
dier and  physician,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
county.  Pa.,  Dec.  1,  1789,  son  of  Presley  Carr  Lane 
and  Elizabeth  Stevenson.  Presley  Carr  Lane  was 
born  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  and  early  in  life  settled 
in  Pennsylvania.  Presley  Carr 
Lane  was  the  lineal  descendant 
and  grandson  of  William  Lane 
and  Martha  Carr,  daughter  of 
Dobney  Carr  and  Martha  Jeffei 
son,  who  settled  in  Virginia  m 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  being 
of  English  origin.  The  son  le 
ceived  liis  primary  education  at 
the  neighborhood  schools  in  his 
native  place,  and  when  thirteen 
years  old  entered  Jefferson  col 
lege,  Cliambersbui'g,  Pa.i  fin 
ishing  his  studies  at  Dickinson 
college.  In  1811  he  removed  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Collins  foi 
two  years.  The  Indians,  undei 
the  Prophet  and  Tecumseh,  had 
at  this  time  commenced  hostili- 
ties against  the  pioneer  settlers, 
and  the  government  called  for  volunteers  to  sup- 
press the  outbreak.  Young  Lane  was  one  of  the 
first  to  volunteer,  joining  the  brigade  under  Col. 
Rannel,  U.  S.  A.  They  started  out  from  Fort 
Harrison  in  the  valley  of  the  Wabash,  and  after 
suppressing  the  Indians,  returned  to  tlie  fort.  Bil- 
ious fever  breaking  out  among  the  troops,  the  skill 
of  tlie  embryo  physician  was  called  in  requisition, 
and  he  ministered  successfully  to  the  sick  until  him- 
self stricken  down  with  the  fever.  He  then  resigned 
from  the  army,  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
upon  his  recovering  entered  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  he 
received  from  President  Madison  the  appointment 
of  surgeon's  mate  in  the  U.  S.  army.  In  1816  he 
was  made  post-surgeon,  and  was  attached  to  Mor- 
gan's rifle  regiment.  They  proceeded  to  the  canton- 
ment at  Bellefontaine,  above  St.  Louis.  During  the 
two  following  years  Surgeon  Lane  was  on  duty  at 
the  various  military  posts  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
making  itinerant  visits  to  each  by  horses,  canoes,  and 
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on  foot,  and  suffering  all  the  hardships  Incident  to 
pioneer  army  life  of  the  times.  In  1819  he  resigned 
Jrom  the  army,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine. 
In  February,  1818,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
I^athaniel  Ewing  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  In  1831  he 
■was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gov.  McNair,  and 
in  1832  was  made  quartermaster-general  of  the  state 
of  Missouri.  In  1833,  on  the  organization  of  the 
city  government  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Lane  was  elected 
the  first  mayor,  and  thereafter  was  re-elected  nine 
times  to  that  office.  His  first  message  to  the  board 
■of  aldermen  is  remarlsable  in  its  prediction  that 
ithe  town  would  grow  to  be  a  great  metropolis, 
ithe  commercial  center  of  a  densely  inhabited  coun- 
try. He  also  advised  and  elaborated  a  system  of 
-municipal  government  and  improvements  that  would 
provide  for  such  a  growth.  His  faith  in  his  proph- 
ecy, made  in  1883  when  the  only  evidences  of  civil- 
ization west  of  the  Alleghanies  were  a  few  scattered 
iamlets  and  army  posts,  was  earnest  and  unbounded, 
.and  he  lived  to  see  it  fully  confirmed.  In  1826  he 
was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
^tate  of  Missouri,  and  while  a  member  of  that  body 
was  offered  the  nomination  by  the  Jackson  democrats 
xis  U.  S.  senator,  in  opposition  to  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
This  he  declined.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Atkinson  brigade  surgeon,  and  subsequently  served 
with  him  throughout  the  Black  Hawk  campaign. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  by  President  Fillmore 
governor  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  He  found 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  military,  and  a 
state  of  anarchy  prevailing.  The  first  territorial 
governor,  James  S.  Calhoun,  had  failed  to  establish 
civil  government,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  terri- 
tory were  stubbornly  hostile  to  the  rule  of  the  United 
States.  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner,  who  was  in  command 
of  tlie  v.  S.  troops,'  refused  Gov.  Lane  any  support, 
claiming  it  impossible  to  maintain  any  other  than  a 
military  government.  He  so  reported  to  the  secretary 
of  war"  at  "Washington,  and  advised  the  evacuation 
of  the  territory  by  both  military  and  civil  powers. 
Col.  Sumner  withdrew  all  his  forces,  except  a  guard 
over  the  stores  from  Sante  Fe,  and  encamped  them 
.at  Albuquerque.  He  refused  the  use  of  the  stores 
by  the  civil  oiflcers,  and  left  Gov.  Lane  without 
even  a  United  States  flag  to  indicate  his  national  au- 
thority. Gov.  Lane  thus  describes  his  position  in  a 
letter  written  to  Col.  Sumner:  "I  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  my  official  duties,  without  any  competent 
adviser,  and  with  scarcely  one  oflficial  document  on 
file  to  direct  or  to  assist  my  official  action;  the  secre- 
tary of  the  territory  was  also  lacking  in  experience 
of  civil  affairs.  Two  of  the  territorial  judges  and 
the  attorney  were  absent  in  the  states,  and  only  one 
Indian  agent  and  one  acting  agent  in  the  territory;  not 
a,  cent  of  money  on  hand  or  known  to  be  subject  to 
the  di'aft  of  the  governor,  and  no  credit  for  the 
territory.  There  was  no  policeman  and  no  constabu- 
lary force,  and  no  police  regulations.  The  prefect 
of  the  county  was  not  on  duty,  and  there  was  neither 
.alcade  nor  a  guard  in  the  city.  There  was  not  a 
single  company  of  organized  militia  in  the  whole 
territory,  nor  a  single  musket  within  the  reach  of  a 
volunteer,  should  there  be  an  offer  of  service  by  any 
one."  Gov.  Lane  confronted  all  these  difficulties 
with  his  characteristic  energy  and  administrative 
ability:  he  gained  the  good  will  and  respect  of  the 
people,  and  the  support  of  the  influential  citizens, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  civil  government 
on  a  firm  and  lasting  footing.  By  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  the  territory  of  New  Mexico-had 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico.  The 
boundary  line  was,  in  1853,  still  unsettled,  and  the 
valley  of  Masilla,  the  richest  and  most  populous  of 
the  valley  of  New  Mexico,  was  claimed  by  both 
countries.     Gov.  Lane,  regardless  of  opposition  and 


criticism,  and  without  any  authority  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  entered  the  valley  and  pro- 
claimed the  authority  of  the  United  States.  By  his 
decided  and  energetic  measures  he  secured  to  the 
United  States  the  possession  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  newly  acquired  territory.  In 
1853,  on  the  election  of  President  Franklin  Pierce, 
Gov.  Lane  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Gov.  Merri- 
wether.  In  1853  he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  re- 
sumed his  practice  of  medicine.  His  career  as  a 
physician  is  a  part  of  the  medical  history  of  St. 
Louis.  Everyone  knew  him  and  loved  him,  espe- 
cially the  women  and  children.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Missouri  medical  college,  and  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  1840.  ifls  services  as 
a  physician  extended  over  forty  years.  He  died  in 
Januaiy,  1864. 

GLASGOW,  William  Carr,  physician,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  16,  1845,  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Glasgow,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Lane, 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Carr  Lane.  William  Glas- 
gow was  descended  from  a  Scotch-Irish  family 
which  emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  at 
Christina,  Del.  He  removed  to  Missouri  in  1833. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  Washington  university, 
St.  Louis,  and  was  graduated  in  1865.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  St.  Louis  medical  college,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  1869. 
He  attended  the  Long  Island 
medical  college,  Brooklyn, 
N.  y.,  in  1869,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  Austria,inl870- 
71.  He  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  physical  diagnosis  at  St. 
Louis  medical  college,  in  1873, 
and  adjunct  professor  of  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  1885.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  and  laryng- 
ology in  post-graduate  school 
of  medicine,  in  1886,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, diseases  of  the  chest  and 
laryngology  in  the  Missouri 
medical  college,  in  1890. 
He  was  co-editor  of  the  "Cou- 
rier of  Medicine,"  and  in  1890 
president  of  the  American 
Laryngological  society.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Climatological  society;  American  med- 
ical association;  Missouri  state  medical  society; 
Medico-chirurgical  society;  St.  Louis  medical  so- 
ciety; and  consulting  physician  and  lecturer  at  St. 
Louis  city  hospital.  Dr.  Glasgow  contributed  mono- 
graphs: "Plastic  Bronchitis,"  "The  Etiology  and 
Mechanism  of  Asihma,"  "Septic  Disease  of  the 
Throat,"  "  Cellular  Pneumonia,"  "  Idiopathic  Mem- 
branous Croup,"  to  Burnet's  "System  of  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,  Throat  and  Nose." 

CROPSEY,  Andrew  George,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  New  Utrecht,  Kings  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10, 
1850,  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Jackson  Cropsey, 
a  carpenter  and  builder,  who  was  born  in  New 
Utrecht,  February,  1816,  lived  much  of  his  time 
in  the  city  of  Bi'ooklyn,  and  returning  to  New 
Utrecht  in  1853,  died  there  Feb.  Ifi,  1893.  His 
mother  was  Louisa  M.,  daughter  of  William  Horton 
Hardy,  a  native  of  Birmingliam,  England,  who  came 
to  America  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  His 
gi-andfather,  Jerome  Ryerson  Cropsev,  was  a  vete- 
ran of  the  war  of  1813,  and  married  Elizabeth  Will- 
iams of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  New 
Utrecht  in  1824.  His  great-grandfather,  Andrew 
Cropsey  of  New  Utrecht,  was  a  soldier  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  a  scliool  commissioner.     He  mar- 
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ried  Eide  Ryerson  of  the  Wallebouglit  in  the  town 
of  Brooklyn,  and  died  in  1800.  His  great-gieat- 
grandfather,  Casper  Cropsey  or  Crapser  or  Crepser 
(son  of  Joost),  married  a  dauahter  of  Harmanus 
Barkeloo  (or  Van  Barculo)  of  Yellow  Hook,  in  tlie 
town  of  New  Utrecht,  whose  father  emigrated  from 
Borculo,  in  the  earldom  of  Zutphen,  province  of 
Gelderland,  Holland,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Jacques  Cortelyoii,  who  secured 
from  Gov.  Petrus  Stuyvesant  the 
grant  of  laud  which  he  called 
New  Utrecht,  after  Utrecht  in 
Holland.  Casper  died  about  the 
year  1806.  He  held  town  offices 
in  New  Utrecht,  and  was  deacon 
and  elder  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church  of  the  town,  about  the 
year  1756.  He  owned  a  farm  of 
about  230  acres,  fronting  on  New 
York  bay  at  Yellow  Hook,  ex- 
tending from  the  present  Sixty- 
fifth  street  ferry,  east  to  Blythe- 
bourne.  His  great  -  great  -  great- 
grandfather, Joost  (or  Justin) 
ICasperse,  third  son  of  the 
immigrant  Joost,  lived  and  died 
at  Cripplebush,  L.  I.,  a  part 
of  the  then  town  and  afterward 
city  of  Brooklyn.  His  great- 
great-great-great-grandfather,  Joo.st  (Justin)  Kas- 
perse,  immigrated  from  Gronningen,  Holland,  with 
Ms  mother,  Geerte  Jans  Kasperse,  and  his  brother 
Johannis,  to  Niew  Amsterdam,  in  1652.  He  settled 
in  the  town  of  Brouckelen,  and  owned  a  farm  at 
what  was  then  known  as  Kruipel  Bosch,  which, 
when  translated  to  English,  means  Cripplebush.  He 
also  lived  in  Boschwyck  (Bushwick)  in  1678,  and  in 
1683  at  Midwout  (Flatbush).  The  grandmother  of 
Andrew  G.  Cropsey  on  his  mother's  side  was  Ann, 
daughter  of  George  Habacker  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. , 
an  extensive  farmer  and  cattleman  at  Moyamensing, 
near  the  city,  who  owned  large  estates,  and  was 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  She  died  in  1866.  An- 
drew G.  Cropsey  was  educated  in  New  Utrecht  and 
at  the  Brooklyn  schools,  and  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1873.  Was  justice  of  the  peace  and 
town  officer  of  New  Utrecht  from  1874  to  1880,  and 
school  commissioner  of  Kings  county  1888-90. 
During  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal 
army,  but  being  only  fourteen  years  old  was  not 
permitted  to  serve,  when  his  age  was  ascertained. 
He  was  married  Thanksgiving  day,  1881,  to  Bmeline 
B.,  daughter  of  William  and  Caroline  E.  Lessels  of 
Rockland  county,  N.  Y.  He  has  two  children,  Car- 
rie L.  and  Wallace. 

BBTJCE,  Dwlglit  Hall,  was  born  at  Lenox, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1834,  of  Scotch, 
Dutch  and  English  ancestry,  a  direct  descendant 
from  Robert  Bruce,  the  motto  of  the  coat  of  arms  of 
whose  house  was  "Do  well  and  doubt  not."  After 
acquiring  a  liberal  academic  education,  he  began  his 
career  in  life  through  an  association  with  the  Oswego 
"Times,"  of  which  he  became  the  managing  editor, 
but  re-signed  the  position  in  1861  to  go  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  became  assistant  to  his  father  who  ha(l 
been  appointed  canal  commissioner.  During  his 
term  of  office  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
press  on  the  "Importance  of  the  Canals  in  their  Re- 
lation to  Commercial  Development, "which  attracted 
'much  attention.  In  1866,  and  again  in  1867,  he  was 
■supervisor.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  framing 
and  securing  the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  the 
important  act  under  which  taxes  are  collected  in 
<)nondaga  county,  a  law  so  satisfactory  in  its  opera- 
tion that  many  other  counties  adopted  it.     In  1869 
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he  was  appointed  assistant  assessor  of  internal  reve- 
nue for  the  counties  of  Onondaga  and  Cortland.  He 
had  occupied  the  position  but  a  short  time  when  he 
became  part  owner  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Sy- 
racuse "Journal."  During  the  years  which  began 
the  civil  war  he  was  active  in  politics,  and  as  secre- 
tary of  the  republican  county  committee,  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  mainly  conducted  the  local  af- 
fairs of  two  unusually  important  presidential  cam- 
paigns, often  being  a  delegate  to  state  and  other 
conventions.  In  1871  he  was  postmaster  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  held  the  position  a  year  beyond  the  usual 
term  of  four  years.  In  August,  1885,  he  retired 
from  the  "Journal,"  of  which  he  had  become  owner 
of  one-half,  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency and  management  of  the 
Syracuse  water  company,  whose 
annual  receipts  he  caused  to  be 
nearly  doubled  within  six  years, 
when  (in  1892)  the  property  passed 
to  the  ownership  of  the  city  at 
the  price  of  |850,000,  he  being 
retained  as  general  manager.  He 
was  president  of  the  board  of  police 
commissioners  until  he  resigned. 
He  is  interested  in  several  important 
business  undertakings,  and  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the 
city's  interests  since  its  population 
became  30, 000.  He  has  always  been 
active  in  social  afEairs  and  in  public 
enterprises,  doing  his  part  in  giving 
them  form  and  shape.  Many  offi- 
ces of  trust  and  responsibility  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  confided  to  him,  and  his 
willingness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  is  one  of  his  well-known  charac- 
teristics. When  but  sixteen  years  old  he  became  a 
member  of  the  state  militia,  in  which  he  served  con- 
tinuously during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  finally 
retiring  by  resigning  his  commission  as  brigadier- 
general  of  the 7th  brigade.  The  "Memorial  History 
of  the  City  of  Syracuse  "  (1891)  was  edited  by  him. 
He  has  for  many  years  been  a  contributor  to  standard 
periodicals.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  a  high 
moral  tone,  often  aggressive,  though  thoroughly 
earnest.  In  his  views  of  public  and  political  ques- 
tions, he  belongs  to  that  class  of  writers  who  would 
be  just  while  demanding  reforms  of  practical  char- 
acter, his  suggestions  upon  various  subjects  being 
presented  in  a  .style  which  saves  them  from  seeming: 
obtrusiveness  or  offensiveness.  His  life  has  been 
peculiarly  active.  His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and 
three  daughters. 

SCHMUCKER,  Samuel  Simon,  clergyman 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Feb 
28,  1799,  son  of  J.  G.  Schmucker,  D.D.  He  was 
graduated  from  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1817,  studied  divinity  at  Princeton,  and  was  Lu- 
theran pastor  at  New  Market,  Shenandoah  covmty. 
Va.,  1830-36.  He  bore  part  with  his  father  and 
others  in  foimding  the  General  synod  in  1821,  and 
its  seminary  in  1826,  occupied  its  first  chair,  taught 
alone  at  Gettysburg  till  1830,  and  was  professor  of 
didactic  theology,  and  chairman  of  the  faculty  till 
1864.  Ho  bore  a  leading  part  in  educating  more  than 
400  ministers,  and  exerted  a  commanding  influence 
in  his  communion,  which  he  found  almost  wholly 
German,  and  left  nearly  half  English.  He  drew  up 
its  formula  of  government  in  1837,  and  fui'nished  It 
in  1826  with  a  sy.stem  of  doctrine  in  his  translation 
of  the  "Biblical  Theology"  of  Profs.  Storr  and 
Flett.  This  work  first  appeared  at  Andover,  in  twa 
volumes,  was  revised  in  1836,  and  republished  ja 
London  in  1845.  His  position  through  life  was  defi- 
nite and  consistent;  he  caied  little  for  the  sym- 
bols and  stricter  features  of  Lutheranism,  emphasized 
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its  purely  Protestant  element,  and  aimed  at  closer 
relatioMs_  with  all  evangelical  bodies.  "With  the 
later  revival  of  the  old  historic  and  more  exclusive 
Lutheranism  of  the  general  council,  in  which  one  of 
his  sons  and  several  of  his  students  took  part,  he 
■was  in  no  relation  except  that  of  opposition.  He 
issued  in  1838  a  "Fraternal  Appeal  to  the  American 
Churches  on  Christian  Union,"  attended  the  evan- 
^■elical  alliance  in  London  in  1846.  and  remained  the 
leading  champion  of  the  nev?  or  ' '  American  Luther- 
an" party  of  the  general  synod.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1830  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  from  Rutgers  college.  His  chief  works 
are:  "  Elements  of  Popular  Theology"  (1884),  which 
reached  a  ninth  edition  in  1860;  "Portraiture  and 
Retrospect  of  Lutheranism"  (1840-41);  "P.sychol- 
ogy"(1842);  "Capital  Punishment"  (1845);  "The 
American  Lutheran  Church "  (1851);  "The  Luther- 
an Manual  on  Scriptural  Principles"  (1855);  "The 
Lutheran  Symbols,  or  Vindication  of  American  Lu- 
theranism" (1856);  "The  Christian  Sabbath"  (1859); 
•a  "Lutheran  Catechism"  (1859);  "The  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  as  Developed  within  the  General 
Synod "  (1867),  and  "The  True  Unity  of  Christ's 
Church  "  (1870).  However  resolute  in  his  opinions, 
Dr.  Schmucker  was  of  a  serene  and  kindly  temper. 
He  died  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  36,  1873. 

SCHMUCKEE,  or  SMUCKER,  Samuel 
JXcsheim,  LL.D.,  historian,  was  born  at  New 
Market,  Va.,  Jan.  13,  1833,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  S.  S. 
Schmucker,  the  spelling  of  whose  name  he  saw  fit 
to  change.  He  was  graduated  from  Washington 
college.  Pa.,  in  1840,  took  the  theological  course  at 
Gettysburg,  and  held  Lutheran  pastorates  at  Lewis- 
ton,  Pa.,  1843-45,  and  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  1845-48. 
In  October,  1848,  he  left  the  ministry  and  began 
legal  studies  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  practised, 
1850-53.  After  two  years  in  New  York  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
Beginning  with  "Errors  of  Modern  Infidelity" 
{1848)  he  tried  legal  topics  in  "Election  of  Judges," 
and  "The  Maine  Liquor  Law  "  (1853)  Next  came  a 
play,  "  The  Spanish  Wife  "  (1854).  He  soon  found  a 
more  congenial  field  in  popular  biography,  and  pub- 
lished Lives  of  Catherine  II.  and  Nicholas  I.  of 
Russia  (1855-56);  J.  C.  Fremont  (1857);  Alex. 
Hamilton  (1856);  T.  Jefferson  (1857);  E.  K.  Kane 
<1858);  Napoleon  III.  (1858);  D.  Webster  (1859); 
The  Four  Georges  (1859);  Clay  and  Washington 
(1860).  His  other  books  are:  "The  Yankee  Slave- 
Driver"  (1857);  "  Scenes  in  French  History"  (1857); 
"Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut"  (1860),  and  histories 
of  the  Mormons  (1856),  of  all  religions  (1859),  of  the 
modern  Jews  (1860),  and  of  the  civil  war  (1863). 
The  last  did  not  go  beyond  the  first  volume,  being 
interrupted  by  the  author's  death.  His  works  ex- 
hibit diligence  in'  compiling,  rather  than  deep  re- 
search.    He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  13,  1863. 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William,  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  was  born  at  Smithtown,  county  Meath, 
Ireland,  in  1715.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Chri.sto- 
pher  Johnson,  of  Warrentown,  county  Down,  Ire- 
land, of  a  family  ancient  in  its  descent  and  honor- 
able in  its  alliances.  His  mother  was  Anne  Warren, 
sister  of  the  brothers  Oliver  and  Peter — afterwards 
■Sir  Peter  Warren,  K.B. — whose  names  are  identified 
with  the  naval  glory  of  England.  The  domicile 
■of  the  latter  during  his  sea  service  was  for  a  long 
period  the  city  and  colony  of  New  York.  He  mar-  ~ 
ried  the  sister  of  James  De  Lancey,  long  chief  justice 
of  the  colony,  and  for  several  years  its  lieutenant- 
governor.  Willliam  Johnson  was  called  to  America 
by  his  uncle,  Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  the  year  1738,  to 
superintend  a  large  estate,  which  the  latter,  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  had  purchased  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  N.  Y.  He  was  thus  at  once  engaged  in  the 
double  capacity  of  forming  a  settlement  upon  the  lands 


of  his  uncle  and  bringing'  lands  under  cultivation  for 
himself;  keeping  also,  although  on  a  small  scale,  a 
country  store,  in  which  his  uncle  was  a  partner.  He 
showed  himself  a  man  of  enterprise  from  the  first, 
clearing  a  large  farm  for  himself,  erecting  a  store- 
house, and  immediately  opening  a  trade  with  the 
white  inhabitants  and  with  the  Indians.  His  style 
of  living  was  plain,  and  his  industry  was  great.  His 
figure  was  robust,  his  deportment  manly  and  com- 
manding, and  he  soon  became  popular  with  all  classes 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  making  himself  very 
free  and  friendly,  and  mingling  in  all  their  rustic 
sports.  He  was  especially  successful  from  the  start 
in  winning  and  retaining  the  confidence  and  afEec- 
tion  of  the  Mohawks.  It  is  presumed  that  young 
Johnson  had  not  received  the  advantages  of  a  uni- 
versity course  of  education,  but  the  facts  as  to  his 
early  mental  development  have  not  been  definitely 
ascertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  some  classical  school  where 
other  languages  than  the  English  we]-e  taught,  let- 
ters addressed  to  him  in  both  French  and  Latin  being 
filed  with  endorsements  in  his  own  handwriting  in 
the  same  language  in  which  they  were  written.  It 
is  believed  that  he  married  young,  probably  about 
1740,  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  united 
being  a  German  girl  by  the  name  of  Catherine  Wis- 
enberg,  a  plain  country  girl,  of  no  social  position, 
but  gifted  with  good  sense  and  a 
mild  and  gentle  disposition.  By 
her  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
John,  Mary  and  Nancy.  It  is 
thought  that  she  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1745.  Johnson  took  no  part 
in  colonial  public  affairs  until  after 
the  arrival  in  New  York  city  of 
Adm.  George  Clinton,  of  England, 
as  governor  of  the  colony  in  1743. 
Before  this,  however,  he  had  re- 
moved from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  settled  at  the  place  af- 
terwards well  known  as  Mount 
Johnson.  In  1743,  moreover,  he 
became  connected  with  the  fur 
trade  at  the  important  trading 
post  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  His  for- 
tune rapidly  improved,  and  he 
grew,  as  well,  in  public  esteem,  not  only  in  his  own 
region,  but  in  Albany  and  New  York  city.  He  is 
declared  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
prosperity  "  On  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of  honor- 
able dealing,  accompanied  by  the  most  vigilant  at- 
tention to  tlie  object  he  had  in  view."  In  1744  he 
erected  valuable  flouring-mills  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  present  town  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
also  built  an  elegant  stone  mansion  for  his  own  res- 
idence (at  Mount  Johnson).  Presumably  through 
the  agent  of  Mr.  De  Lancey,  the  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  whose  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  correspondence  began  between  Johnson 
and  Gov.  Clinton,  which  soon  became  close  and 
confidential.  In  April,  1745,  he  was  commissioned 
as  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Albany,  of  which  at  that  date  the  region 
was  a  part,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was  his  first 
official  appointment.  By  this  time,  too,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  participate  actively  in  the  political  con- 
cerns of  the  colony.  It  had  already  become  his  set- 
tled policy  to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  was  acquiring  an  ascend- 
ancy over  them  which  the  French  in  Canada  and  his 
vicinity  looked  upon  with  jealousy.  It  was  even 
seriously  meditated  by  them  in  the  autumn  of  1745 
either  to  cut  him  off  or  to  take  him  out  of  the  way. 
His  active  agency  in  the  Indian  department  of  pub- 
lic affair's  began  in  1746,  Johnson  then  succeeding 
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Col.  Schuyler  as  commissary  of  New  York  for  In- 
dian affairs.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
now  assumed  their  garb,  mingled  with  them  as  one 
of  their  own  people,  was  adopted  as  a  member  of  their 
nation,  and  invested  with  the  rank  of  a  war  chief. 
Forthwith  he  persuaded  a  number  of  other  war 
chiefs  and  sachems  to  repair  to  Albany  and  hold  a 
council  with  Gov.  Clinton,  also  engaging  many 
of  their  young  warriors  to  join  the  English  and  colo- 
nial army  in  the  proposed  campaign  against  the 
French  in  America.     The  name  conferred  upon  him 


by  his  savage  friends  was  AVar-ragh-i-ya-gey,  signi- 
fying, it  is  supposed,  "Superintendent  of  affairs." 
Johnson  entered  the  Albany  council  on  Aug.  8,  1746, 
at  the  head  of  the  Mohawks,  dressed,  painted  and 
plumed  as  required  by  the  dignity  of  his  position. 
The  results  of  this  council  were  highly  gratifying, 
as,  indeed,  were  most  in  which  Johnson  had  any 
part,  of  the  many  which  followed  it,  in  attaching  and 
binding  not  only  the  Mohawks,  but  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Six  Nations — the  Oueidas,  the  Tuscaroras,  the 
Onondagas,  the  Cayugas  and  the  Seneoas — to  the 
English  alliance,  not  to  say  to  an  English  allegiance. 
The  same  year  Johnson  became  the  contractor  for 
the  trading-post  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  with  a  stipula- 
tion that  no  higher  charges  be  made  in  time  of  war 
than  it  had  been  usual  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  It 
was  about  this  time,  too,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  military  rank  ot  colonel  by  Gov.  Clinton.  In 
the  early  part  of  1747,  the  fourth  year  of  the  old 
French  and  Indian  war,  Johnson  determined  to  make 
the  French  enemy  realize  the  true  character  of  the 
warfare  they  had  adopted  themselves,  by  calling  In- 
dians into  his  i)wn  service,  and  accordingly  he 
poured  into  the  Canadian  settlements  as  many  scalp- 
ing parties  as  he  could  command.  The  contest  then 
became  ignoble  upon  both  sides,  "  resembling  more 
the  practice  of  banditti  than  the  operations  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  and  tending  to  no  other  result  than  ob- 
scure individual  suffering,  and  partial  havoc  and  de- 
testation."  Neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  English 
or  French  borders  were  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
moment's  security  or  repose,  but  fortilied  their 
houses  by  night,  and  went  armed  while  performing 
the  labors  of  the  field  by  day.  From  time  to  time 
Johnson  himself  was  on  the  war  path,  going  out  in 
1747,  at  the  head  of  iarge  parties  of  Christians  and 
Indians,  in  quest  of  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
In  October  of  that  year  he  was  summoned  to  New 


York  city,  to  consult  with  the  governor  (Clinton> 
and  his  council  with  special  reference  to  Indian  af- 
fairs. At  this  time  lie  had  fallen  under  the  disfavor 
of  his  relative,  Mr.  De  Lahcey,  lieutenant-governor, 
but  rather  by  reason  of  his  intimacy  with  Gov.  Clin- 
ton, to  whom-De  Lancey  was  bitterly  opposed,  than 
forany  other  cause.  But  Clinton  averred  that  John 
son's  services  merited  the  amplest  recognition,  and 
asserted  that  Johnson  could  bring  no  less  than  a 
thousand  warriors  into  the  lield  for  the  English  upoa 
any  reasonable  notice.  In  February,  1748,  Johnson 
accepted  the  command  of  the  colonial  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiei.-s,  and  at  once  assumed,  as  bet- 
ter suited  to  his  improved  standing,  more  dignity  in. 
his  appointments,  manner  of  living,  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  Indians.  It  was  about  this  period, 
moreover,  that  he  employed  as  housekeeper  Mary 
Brant,  or  Miss  Molly,  as  she  was  called,  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Thayendanegea,  with 
whom  he  lived  until  his  decease,  and  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  This  connection  greatly- 
strengthened  his  influence  with  the  Indians,  as  it 
was  regarded  from  their  standpoint  in  the  light  of  a 
marriage.  During  this  year  the  colonial  legislature, 
on  recommendation  of  Col.  Johnson,  passed  an  act 
to  cut  off  more  effectually  the  pernicious  traffic  in 
rum  with  the  Indians.  In  October,  1748,  the  colo- 
nel had  advanced  £2,138  for  the  public  service, 
which  claim  of  his,  as  presented  to  them  by  the  royal 
governor,  the  colonial  assembly,  imder  some  adverse 
influence,  steadily  ignored,  only  paying  to  him  the 
sum  of  £686  in  1750.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  England  and  France,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Oct.  7,  1748,  Johnson  was  chiefly  occupied  in  sooth- 
ing the  temper  of  the  Six  Nations  and  in  preventing 
them  from  committing  themselves  to  the  French. 
Meanwhile  he  was  as.siduous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  private  business.  In  May,  1750,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  English  king  to  a  seat  in  the  King's  council 
for  the  province  of  New  York,  in  place  of  Philip 
Livingston,  deceased,  and  shortly  after  he  sent  to  the 
council  his  resignation  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of  his- 
friends,  the  savages,  who,  in  a  council  with  Gov. 
Clinton  at  Albany  in  1751,  begged  that  he  might  be 
reinstated  in  his  oftice.  But  so  long  as  he  was  not 
reimbursed  for  the  expenditures  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  in  the  public  service,  Johnson  would 
not  again  accept  the  position,  although  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  render  all  possible  assistance  in  his. 
individual  cajiacity.  For  the  three  years  which  fol- 
lowed he  devoted  much  time  to  the  improvement  of 
his  mind,  sending  repeatedly  to  England  to  purchase- 
books,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  so- 
cial condition  of  those  around  him.  The  intellectual, 
culture  of  the  Mohawks  was  a  subject  in  which  he- 
took  special  interest,  and  the  mission-school  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  for  Indian  children,  received  very 
much  of  his  attention.  He  was  equally  interested, 
also,  in  other  missions,  wherever  located,  using  ali- 
bis influence  for  their  support  and  encouragement. 
In  1753  he  was  appointed  by  the  colonial  legislature- 
to  proceed  to  Onondaga  to  meet  a  council  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  appease  their  ill-temper,  which  had  been 
excited  against  the  English  by  reason  of  the  failure- 
of  the  latter  to  take  steps  for  preventing  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the  French— the  Indians 
holding  that  region  as  their  own.  Summoning  some 
of  them  to  his  residence  at  Mount  Johnson  for  pre- 
liminary consultation,  he  discharged  this  mission 
with  fidelity  and  success,  and  from  this  time  his 
more  active  and  engrossing  public  life  was  continu- 
ous. By  request,  he  submitted  to  the  special  con- 
gress of  the  American  colonies,  which  met  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1754,  a  paper  giving  his  views  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  best  method  of 
defeating  the  designs  of  the  French  upon  them,  and 
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Benjamin  Franklin  was  deputed  by  tliat  body  to 
give  Johnson  the  thanks  of  the  board  for  it,  and  al- 
low a  copy  to  be  taken  by  the  commissioners  of  each 
colony  for  the  consideration  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. "When  the  British  general  Edward  Brad- 
dock  reached  America  in  1755,  with  two  regiments 
of  soldiers  for  operation  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians, he  planned  four  separate  expeditions  against 
the  French,  the  last  being  the  capture  of  Crown 
Point,  then  held  by  them,  Johnson,  whose  energy 
in  commanding  the  militia  of  New  ifork  had  been 
marked,  being  put  in  command  as  major-general. 
He  became  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  receiv- 
ing his  appointment  from  the  crown.  He  at  once 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  characteristic  vigor  and 
wisdom,  and  soon  wrote  to  the  English  lords  of 
trade  that  ' '  there  are  few  Indians  in  the  confederacy 
(of  Six  Nations)  who  are  not  disposed  to  assist  our 
army."  Aug.  8,  1755,  he  set  out  for  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  his  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  with  his 
stores  and  artillery,  and  with  all  the  troops  who  were 
to  take  part  in  it,  save  those  from  New  York  and 
Ehode  Island.  Fifty  Mohawk  warriors  accompanied 
him,  and  200  more  braves  joined  him  on  the  14th. 
On  his  way  he  changed  the  name  of  the  pi-esent  Lake 
George  from  St.  Sacrament  to  that  which  it  now 
bears,  and  by  Sept.  3d  had  all  his  troops  in  camp 
around  tlie  lake.  Baron  Dieskau,  the  French  com- 
mander, attacked  him  here  on  Sept.  8th,  and  was 
utterly  routed,  almost  all  the  French  regular  troops 
being  killed,  and  Dieskau  himself  made  prisoner, 
after  receiving  a  wound  which  ultimately  caused  his 
death.  The  American  commander  was  also  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  was  forced  to  retire  and  give  the 
command  to  Maj.-Gen.  Lyman,  of  Massachusetts. 
Johnson's  wound  was  severe,  and  as  the  ball  was 
never  extracted,  was  the  cause  of  serious  trouble  to 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But  his  victory 
over  the  French  was  complete,  and  not  only  saved 
the  northern  and  eastern  colonies  from  their  ravages, 
and  those  of  tlieir  savage  allies,  but  went  far  to 
counterbalance  the  disastrous  moral  effect  produced 
by  the  defeat  of  Braddock  in  Pennsylvania.  Johu- 
son's  distinguished  service  was  fully  appreciated, 
both  by  the  English  government  and  the  people  of 
his  own  province,  the  king  creating  him  a  baronet 
of  Great  Britain  in  November,  1755,  and  the  latter 
greeting  him  with  an  illumination  and  triumphal 
procession  on  his  arrival  at  New  York  the  last  of  De- 
cember. Parliament  also  voted  him  thanks  and  the 
handsome  sum  of  £5,000  for  his  victory.  In  July, 
1756,  after  a  tart  correspondence  between  himself 
and  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  the 
commission  of  the  former  as  agent  of  Indian  affairs 
in  America,  Johnson  received  from  the  English  min- 
istry, through  Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  a  new  commis- 
sion as  "  Colonel,  agent  and  sole  superintendent  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  other  northern 
Indians,"  his  salary  to  be  £600  per  annum,  and  every 
northern  province  receiving  instructions  at  the  same 
time  forbidding  them  to  transact  any  business  with 
the  Indians.  He  held  this  oflBce  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  with  the  same  success  which  had  always 
characterized  his  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 
Between  Jolinson  and  the  Indians  there  was  a  com- 
pleteness of  sympathy  by  virtue  of  which,  if  he 
could  not  always  prevent  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  various  tribes,  he  did  invariably  hold  them  in 
check  and  lessen  the  intensity  of  their  passionate  de- 
termination to  take  vengeance  for  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
depredations  in  executing  this  purpose.  Over  the 
Six  Nations  his  power  was  almost  always  supreme, 
especially  with  the  Mohawks.  It  was  Johnson's  in- 
fluence, and  that  alone,  which  kept  them,  as  a  con- 
federacy, from  engaging  in  Pontiac's  conspiracy  and 
war  in  1763,  although  he  was  unable,  then,  to  quite 


control  the  Senecas.  As  to  how  serviceable  all  this 
was,  to  the  northern  American  colonies  particularly, 
no  one  need  be  in  doubt  who  will  estimate  the  issue 
if  the  Iroquois  (Six  Nations)  had  been  left  to  act  with- 
out it,  and  had  yielded  to  the  influences  which  the 
French  habitually  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  in 
the  effort  to  detach  them  from  the  English.  So  long 
as  they  even  occupied  a  position  of  neutrality,  these 
Indians  were  the  wall  between  the  French  and  their 
Canadian  tribes,  without  which  these  enemies  could 
and  would  have  ravaged  portions  of  New  England, 
and  all  of  New  York,  at  will.  And  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  far  beyond  any  other  instnimental- 
ity  the  personality  and  power  of  Sir  William  John- 
son determined  this  condition  of  things,  and,  as  a 
historical  element,  is  one  of  the  larger  forces  o£  our 
American  civilization.  In  the  "Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,"  by  William  L.  Stone 
(Albany,  N.  Y.,  1865,  two  vols.),  the  facts  which 
warrant  these  statements  are  to  be  found  recorded  in 
detail.  We  shall  but  point,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
sketch,  to  some  of  the  most  salient  features  of  John- 
son's career  after  March,  1756,  the  date  of  his  com- 
mission as  Indian  superintendent  by  King  George 
II.  of  England.  The  English  trading  post  at  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  was  lost  to  the  colonists  in  1756,  and 
the  next  year  Fort  William  Henry  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Montcalm;  nor  was  Johnson,  with  his 
Indians,  in  either  case  able  to  avert  the  disaster. 
But  in  an  expedition  undertaken  in  1759  against  Fort 
Niagara,  by  the  British  general  Prideaux,  Johnson 
was  second  in  command,  and  when,  on  July  19th, 
Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  John- 
son succeeded  him,  and  not  only  led  the  siege  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  but  fairly  cut  to  pieces  a  French 
and  Indian  army  of  relief  which  came  up  under 
Aubry  to  secure  the  fortress.  The  next  day  the 
garrison  surrendered,  and  so  a  post  which  com- 
manded the  portage  between  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  had  held  the  mcmopoly  of  the  fur  trade  with 
western  Indians  for  the  French,  was  taken  from 
tliem  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who,  without  any 
military  training,  scored  for  a  second  time  his  signal 
military  success  solely  by  native  courage  and  saga- 
city. Johnson's  praise  was  now  on  all  lips.  "This 
will  gain  him  fresh  laurels,"  wrote  Charles  Clinton 
to  his  son,  "and  will  place  him  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  sovereign  and  of  every  ti'ue  subject."  The 
fall  of  Niagara  broke  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  mil- 
itary posts  that  had  in  previous  years  united  Canada 


with  Louisiana.  In  the  spring  of  1760,  besides  at- 
tending to  his  Indian  relations,  Johnson  was  engaged 
in  founding  the  settlement  in  the  Mohawk  region  of 
New  York,  which  subsequently  received  from  him 
the  name  of  "Johnstown."  On' Sept.  8th  of  that' 
year,  having  led  the  Indian  contingent  in  Gen.  Jeff- 
rey Amherst's  expedition,  he  was  present  at  the  sur- 
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render  of  Montreal,  In  Canada,  and  saw  that  Frencli 
province,  with  all  her  dependeucics,  pass,  by  sub- 
missive capitulation,  iato  the  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  Amherst  wrote  of  Johnson: 
"He  has  taken  unwearied  pains  in  keeping  the 
Indians  in  humane  bounds;  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  assure  you  that  not  a  peasant  woman  or  child 
has  been  hurt  by  them,  or  a  house  burned,  since  I 
entered  what  was  the  enemy's  country."  Tlie  last 
years  of  the  baronet  were  occupied  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Indian  agent,  and  enough  of  these 
duties  remaiaed,  notwithstanding  the  advent  of  peace 
between  England  and  Prance,  to  make  him  a  busy 
man.  Besides  these  cares,  however,  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  Johnstown, 
selling  lots  to  industrious  persons  upon  the  most 
reasonable  terms,  giving  to  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
alike  fifty  acres  of  land  for  the  erection  of  parson- 
ages, etc.  He  built  a  superb  summer  villa  in  the 
present  town  of  Broadalbin,  N.  Y.,  and  named  it 
"Castle  Oymberland."  He  took  delight  in  horti- 
culture and  in  fine  stock,  having  been  the  first  per- 
son to  introduce  sheep  and  blooded  horses  into  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  of  benevolence  he  sent  numbers  of  3'oung 
Mohawk  Indians  to  a  charity  school  at  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  among  them  the  celebrated  Joseph  Brant,  or 
Thayendanegea,  of  revolutionary  fame.  Johnson 
sought  also  to  establish  Christian  schools  among  the 
Indians  near  him,  and  at  his  own  expense  stationed 
a  schoolmaster  at  Tuscarora  castle,  who  gave  him 
from  time  to  time  accounts  of  the  progress  of  his 


pupils.  During  the  fall  of  1763  he  was  engaged  in 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Church  of  England 
prayer-book  in  the  Mohawk  language.  In  1773, 
after  a  legal  controversy,  he  secured  the  release  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  to  the  Mohawks,  and  to  the  Ger- 
man settlers  in  his  region,  which  was  claimed  by 
William  Livingston  of  New  York.  It  may  well  be 
imagined  that  by  these  engagements  his  time,  and 
hospitality  as  we'll,  were  for  years  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most. As  late  as  December,  1764,  he  wrote:  "I 
have  at  present  every  room  in  my  house  fiill  of  In- 
dians, and  the  pro.spect  before  me  of  continual  busi- 
ness all  the  winter,  as  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares 
mav  be  expected  in  a  few  days."  But  the  open- 
handedness  of  Johnson  hall  was  not  confined  to  the 
redmen  of  the  forest.  Europeans  visiting  America, 
and  intelligent  men  from  other  American  colonies, 
made  it  their  headquarters,  and  intimacies  sprang  up 
between  them  and  their  liost  which  remained  un- 
broken during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  style 
of  living  kept  up  bj'  Johnson  for  many  j^eai's  was 
that  of  an  English  baron  in  its  liberality  and  in  its 
9ttO«}  luxury.  In  1767,  during  an  attack  of  illness, 
he  was  induced  to  visit  the  medicinal  spring  now 


known  as  High  Rock,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  representation  of  his  Moiiawk  friends,  and  during 
the  visit  his  health  was  greatly  improved.  The  pop- 
ularity of  Saratoga  Springs  as  a  watering-place  dates 
from  that  time.  Sir  William  Johnson  being  accounted 
the  first  white  man  that  ever  came  to  the  place. 
About  this  date  he  endeavoied  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  Moor  charity  school,  already  referred  to,  from 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  but 
the  jealou.sy  of  ecclesiastics  at  Albany  prevented  this, 
and  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  granting  to  it  a 
township  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  it  was  removed  thither  in  the  fall  of  1769,  and 
afterward  became  Dartmouth  college.  At  the  head 
of  the  Indian  department  Johnson  concluded,  in 
1767,  the  great  treaty  of  Port  Stanwix  (now  Rome, 
N.  Y.),  whereon  rests  the  American  title,  by  pur- 
chase, to  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  next  year  he  was  honored  by  the  king 
of  England,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  esteem  enter- 
tained for  him,  in  view  of  his  extraordinary  public 
services,  with  the  gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  situ- 
ated north  of  the  Mohawk  river,  known  to  later 
times  as  Kingsland  or  the  Royal  gi'ant,  containing 
66,000  acres.  By  the  year  1771,  the  zeal  with  which 
Johnson  had  labored  for  years  to  develop  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  began  to  bear  fruit,  and  it  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  rich  farming  country — the  set- 
tlements of  Fort  Hunter,  Canajoharie,  Burnet's 
Fields,  and  even  the  older  settlement  of  Schenec- 
tady, coming  within  the  immediate  circle  of  his  per- 
sonal influence.  The  county  of  Albany  being  divided 
into  three  counties  in  1774,  Johnstown  became  the 
shire  town  of  one  of  them  (Tryon  county),  and  in 
this  year  the  baronet  was  made  major-general  of  the 
militia  of  the  northern  department  of  New  York 
by  the  state  governor,  an  appointment  which  he  held 
until  he  died  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Sir  William 
Johnson  wrote,  "  The  Language,  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Six  Nations,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Philo- 
sophical society  in  November,  1773.  His  extensive 
correspondence  with  the  British  and  colonial  gov- 
ernments is  carefully  preserved  in  the  state  library 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  acquaintance  with  it  is  essen- 
tial to  a  comprehension  of  the  history  of  New  York, 
and  of  America  in  general.  On  the  decease  of  the 
baronet,  authority  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Indian  department  passed  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Guy 
Johnson,  who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters 
(Mary),  and  had  served  as  his  private  secretary.  His 
occupancy  of  the  office  was  soon  confirmed  by  the 
king  of  England.  The  title  and  estates  of  the  bar- 
onet, and  his  rank  as  major-general  of  the  New  York 
militia,  came  directly  to  his  son.  Sir  John  Johnson. 
Sir  William  Johnson  died  July  11,  1774,  at  Johns- 
town. His  death  was  the  direct  result  of  overexer- 
tion in  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  by  addressing  a 
council  of  Indians  the  day  before.  He  was  buried 
July  13th,  in  the  family  vault  under  the  altar  of  the 
stone  church  which  he  had  erected  in  the  village  of 
his  residence.  The  pall  was  borne  by  Gov.  Frank- 
lin of  New  Jersey,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York,  and  others.  The  next  day  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  performed  in  public  at  Johnstown 
their  "  Ceremony  of  condolence. "  The  greater  ele- 
ment in  the  influence  which  Johnson  had  with  these 
savages  for  so  many  years  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Indians  when  they  declared  that  they  had  always 
fouiid  him  true  to  bis  word  and  conscientious  in  his 
dealings.  "  Sir  William  Johnson,"  said  they, 
"  never  deceived  us."  The  church  under  which  he 
was  buried  was  burned  in  1836,  and  in  1862  the  vault 
was  discovered  with  its  top  broken  in.  His  remains 
■were  removed  while  the  vault  was  being  repaired, 
and  then  reinterred,  July  7th  of  that  year,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York,  officiating. 
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THURSTON,  John  Mellen,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Aug.  31,  1847.  His  father  was 
decended  from  John  Thurston,  an  Englishman,  who 
settled  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1636.  His  mother  was 
of  Irish' descent,  and  her  ancestors  were  among  the 
original  settlers  of  the  "  Hampshire  Grant,"  now  the 
state  of  Vermont.  Members  of  the  family  on  both 
sides  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  the 
war  of  1813.  Mr.  Thurston's  fa- 
ther was  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  a  farmer.  In  1854  he  moved 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  in  1858  went 
to  Beaver  Dam  in  the  same  state. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
be  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  1st 
Wisconsin  cavalry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  was  fifty-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  soon  after 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  of 
the  17th  Wisconsin  infantry.  The 
,  regiment  went  into  camp  at  Madi- 
i  son,  converted  its  camp  into  winter 
quarters,  and  endured  a  season  of 
unparalleled  severity.  The  elder 
Thurston  broke  down  through'  ex- 
posure, and  was  carried  to  his  home 
at  Beaver  Dam.  He  recovered  from 
his  illness,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  enlisted  the  following 
summer  in  the  1st  Wisconsin  cavalry,  and  went  in 
the  campaign  against  the  guerrillas  of  Missouri. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  he  broke  down,  and  was  again 
carried  home,  this  time  to  die.  The  son,  John  M., 
was  fifteen  years  old,  and  on  him  devolved  the  duty 
of  being  the  head  of  the  family,  consisting  of  his 
mother  and  four  sisters.  He  worked  in  the  harvest 
field  ;  drove  teams ;  fished  through  the  ice,  and 
trapped  ;  seized  on  school  privileges  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  ;  engaged  in  trade  and  barter  and 
shipping  fish  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  thus  main- 
tained an  existence.  In  1866,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  entered  Wayland  university,  an  institution  in 
Beaver  Dam,  maintained  by  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, but  whose  existence  came  to  an  untimely  end 
two  years  later.  Young  Thurston  then  determined 
to  study  law,  and  by  his  energy  succeeded  in  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869,  while  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  He  went  to  Omaha  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing, and  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  law. 
On  a  monotonous  diet  of  ci'ackers,  with  a  buflfalo 
robe  for  a  couch,  the  months  passed  by.  Two  years 
later,  in  1871,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  1874  he  was  made  city  attorney,  and  in  1877  be- 
came assistant  attorney  to  the  Union  Pacific  railway. 
Henceforward  Mr.  Thui-ston's  abilities  met  with 
their  proper  appreciation.  He  took  a  leading  place 
at  the  bar  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  prominently 
identified  with  a  majority  of  the  leading  cases  in  the 
■courts  of  Nebraska.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  he  had 
no  superior.  On  Feb.  1,  1888,  he  became  general 
solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway  company,  and 
retired  from  the  general  practice  of  law,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  railway  system  occupying  his  entire  time 
and  attention.  In  1880  Mr.  Thurston  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  for  the  state  of  Nebraska,  and 
was  the  messenger  to  carry  the  vote  to  Washington. 
In  1884  he  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  republican 
national  convention  held  in  Chicago  ;  and  was  the 
■chairman  of  his  state's  delegation  in  the  convention 
as  well.  He  participated  in  the  debates  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  seconded  the  nomination  of  John  A. 
Logan  for  the  vice-presidency.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  national  republican  convention  which  nomi- 
nated General  Harrison  for  president,  and  the  tem- 
porary presiding  oflicer  of  that  august  body.  A  re- 
cently published  statement  says  of  him:  "Mr. 
Tliurston  has  long  been  known  as  an  able  lawyer. 


but  it  was  not  until  the  assembling  of  the  republican 
national  convention  in  Chicago,  when  he  was  made 
the  temporary  presiding  officer,  that  he  achieved  a  na- 
tional reputation  p,s  an  orator.  His  speech  delivered 
upon  that  occasion  was  one  of  great  power,  and 
elicited  rapturous  applause  from  the  vast  multitude 
present.  Indeed,  he  was  accorded  at  its  close  an 
ovation  such  as  few  speakers  receive.  He  has  a 
strong,  clear,  penetrating  voice,  and  every  word  is 
uttered  with  the  utmost  distinctness  ;  at  no  time  is 
thei'e  any  hesitation  in  his  speech  for  the  want  of  a 
proper  term  to  express  his  meaning."  Mr.  Thurston 
has  delivered  many  memorable  addresses  in  difEer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  His  oration  on  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  constitutional  independ- 
ence of  Chicago,  in  1889,  his  eulogy  on  Gen. 
Grant  before  the  Union  league  club,  his  address  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1890,  and  his  tribute  to  the 
"Man  Who  Wears  the  Button,"  are  among  the 
most  remarkable.  Mr.  Thurston  has  twice  been  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  senatorship  from 
Nebraska.  In  1887  his  nomination  by  the  republi- 
can caucus,  which  at  that  time  meant  election, 
seemed  certain  ;  but  at  the  last  moment  the  concen- 
tration of  the  entire  opposition  just  succeeded  in  de- 
feating him.  In  1893  the  republicans  had  sixty-six 
members  of  the  legislature,  five  less  than  a  majority. 
Mr.  Thurston  received  the  caucus  nomination  of  his 
party  and  the  entire  republican  vote  was  cast  for 
him  during  a  long  and  exciting  contest.  It  was  be- 
lieved the  republicans  could  secure  enough  votes 
either  from  the  democrats  or  populists  to  elect,  but 
in  the  end  all  elements  combined  against  the  repub- 
lican candidate,  and  a  populist  senator  was  chosen. 
Mr.  Thurston  was  for  two  successive  terms  elected 
president  of  the  Republican  league  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  national  lead- 
ers of  the  younger  element  in  the  republican  party. 

NICCOLLS,  Samuel  Jack,  clergyman,  was 
born  on  Greenfield  farm,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa., 
Aug.  3,  1838,  son  of  William  Todd  and  Elizabeth 
(Jack)  Niccolls.  His  ancestors  were  of  revolutionary 
stock,  his  maternal  grandfather  having  served  as  an. 
officer  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, and  his  father  in  the  war 
of  1812.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered Eldersridge  academy,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Donaldson,  D.D.  After 
finishing  his  course  in  the  acad- 
emy he  entered  Jefferson  col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1857.  In  the  autumn  of 
1857  he  entered  the  Western  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Allegheny, 
Pa. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  1859,  and  completed  the 
curriculum  of  study  in  the  semi- 
nary in  the  spring  of  1860.  Imme- 
diately after  liis  graduation  he  ac- 
cepted a  cal  1  to  th  e  pastorate  of  the 
Falling  Spring  church  in  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  churchesinthe  interior  of  the  state. 
During  his  pastorate  in  this  church  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  the  young  pastor,  true  to  his  ancestry  and  to 
his  own  convictions  of  duty,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  his  country.  Through  the  press  and 
upon  the  rostrum  he  diligently  sought  to  awaken  his 
countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  those  perilous 
times.  Having  been  elected  chaplain  of  tlie  136th 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  he  secured 
leave  of  absence  from  his  church  and  entered  the 
the  army.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  entering  upon  his  work  in  January,  1865. 
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In  1860  Dr.  Kiccolls  was  married  to  Margaret  A. 
Slierrickof  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa., 
by  whom  he  has  had  two  children,  both  daughters. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian cUurch  in  Detroit  in  Jlay,  1872,  Dr.  NiccoUs  was 
chosen  moderator,  the  youngest  man  who  ever  occu- 
pied that  responsible  position.  He  has  represented  his 
presbytery  repeatedly  in  the  general  assembly,  where 
he  was  al  ways  a  conspicuous  personage,  serving  upon 
its  most  prominent  committees.  He  was  called  by  the 
assembly  to  serve  on  important  special  committees, 
notably,  the  committees  on  reunion  with  the  Presby- 
terian church  South,  and  on  revision  of  the  confession 
of  faith.  All  inducements  to  Dr.  NiccoUs  to  leave  the 
St.  Louis  pastorate  in  which  he  long  served  with  such 
distinguished  ability  and  success  have  been  of  no 
avail.  Calls  from  the  most  influential  chui'ches  in 
the  middle  and  Atlantic  states,  and  professorial 
chairs  in  the  theological  seminarits  of  his  church  have 
been  offered  him;  but  he  has  persistently  refused  to 
leave  his  charge.  Dr.  NiccoUs  is  a  preacher  of  singu- 
lar power  and  effectiveness.  He  prepares  his  ser- 
mons with  great  care,  but  never  u.ses  the  manuscript, 
not  even  a  scrap  of  paper,  in  the  pulpit.  His  lan- 
guage, like  that  of  all  great  preachers,  is  simple 
and  plain.  The  common  people  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  him.  He  speaks  directly  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  Always  characterized  by 
intense  spirituality,  his  preaching  is  tlierefore  ut- 
terly devoid  of  what  is  usually  styled  sensational- 
ism. Dr.  NiccoUs's  time  and  thought  are  so 
occupied  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  pastoral  and  general  denominational 
work  that,  beyond  the  frequent  publication  of  his 
sermons  in  the  papers,  and  sometimes  in  jDamphlet 
form,  he  has  done  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of 
authorship  of  books  and  treatises.  Some  years  ago 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  upon  "The  Eastern 
Question  in  Prophecy, "  which  subsequently  appeared 
in  book  form.  He  has  written  a  number  of  tracts, 
some  of  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Board 
of  publication.  In  the  community  and  section  in 
which  Dr.  NiccoUs  lives  and  labors  he  ex- 
erts a  wide  and  powerful  influenoe.  This  is  due 
not  alone  to  the  fact  of  his  long  residence  in  St. 
Louis,  but  also  to  the  universal  conviction  that  he  is 
a  man  of  great  practical  sense  and  wisdom.  On  all 
moral  and  reformatory  movements  his  counsel  is 
sought.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Centre  college,  Kentucky,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  by  Hanover  college. 

BOSS,  James,  educator  :  noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory except  that  he  conducted 
schools  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. ,  1 796- 
1801,  and  afterward  at  Lancaster 
and  Philadelphia,  and  was  for  a 
time  classical  professor  at  Dickin- 
son college.  His  Latin  grammar 
(1796)  went  through  several  edi- 
tions and  was  revised  by  N.  C. 
Brooks,  LL.D.  He  published  also 
a  Greek  grammar  in  Latin  (1813- 
17),  and  editions  of  Erasmus' 
"Colloquies"  (1818),  Cicero's 
"Epistles,"  "  ^sop's  Fables," 
etc.,  translated  the  "  Shorter 
Catechism"  into  Latin,  and  wrote 
Latin  poems  for  newspapers, 
and  an  ode  in  memory  of  C.  Nisbet,  D.  D., 
president  of  Dickinson  college,  who  died  in  1804. 
CABY,  Archibald,  patriot,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1730.  He  served  mainly  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion and  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate  when  its 
state  government  was  organized.  The  story  is  toid 
of  him,  that  upon  hearing  that  Patrick  Henry  was 
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spoken  of  for  dictator,  he  said  to  Patrick  Henry's 
brother  :  "I  am  told  that  your  brother  wishes  to 
be  dictator.  Tell  him  from  me  that  the  day  of  his 
appointment  shall  be  the  day  of  his  death,  for  he 
shall  find  my  dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset 
of  that  day."    He  died  in  September,  1786. 

SAYEE,  Bobert  Heysham,  civil  engineer  and 
railway  official,  was  born  in  Columbia  county.  Pa., 
Oct.  13,  1824.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Francis 
Bowes  Sayre,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept.  9,  1766,  studied  medicine,  and  was  an  original 
member  of  the  first  medical'  society 
organized  in  the  United  States.  The 
maternal  grandfather,  Rodolphus 
Kent,  came  from  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, settled  in  New  Jersey,  and 
married  Sarah  Tuthill,  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  1784.  William  H. 
Sayre,  the  father,  was  born  at  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  in  1794,  was  edu- 
cated at  New  Brunswick,  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in 
the  counting  house  of  Thomas  P. 
Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  and  subse- 
quently engaged  in  the  queensware 
business  in  that  city,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Cope  &  Sayre.  About  1818 
he  removed  to  C^olurabia  county, 
Pa.,  and  in  1828  to  Mauch  Chunk, 
where  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  com- 
pany, Avhich  was  soon  to  open  its 
canal  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Easton.  Mr  Sayre 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  boating  accounts,  collec- 
tion of  tolls,  etc.,  and  continued  in  this  po.sition  until 
his  health  failed  him  in  1865.  His  eldest  sou,  Fran- 
cis, who  had  been  in  the  office  some  years,  succeeded 
him,  and  is  still  in  charge,  after  a  continuous  service 
of  fifty- four  years.  Robert  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  the  latter  of  his  school 
years  under  James  Nowlin,  an  able  mathematician. 
In  1840  he  entered  an  engineer  corps  under  Andrew 
A.  Douglas,  then  engaged  in  the  work  of  enlarging 
the  Morris  canal.  Subsequently,  under  the  charge 
of  Edwin  A.  Douglas,  chief  engineer  of  the  Lehigh 
coal  and  navigation  company,  Mr.  Sayre  was  de- 
tailed to  make  the  survey  and  build  the  famous  back- 
track railroad,  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Summit 
Hill,  the  Switchback  railroad,  and  the  inclined  planes 
into  Panther  Creek  Valley  ;  to  drive  the  several  tun- 
nels therein  ;  to  more  largely  develop  the  coal  mines 
of  the  company,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  breakers 
and  machines  for  preparing  the  coal.  He  also  had 
charge  of  all  the  railroads  and  inclined  planes  and 
the  transportation  of  coal  over  them  fi'om  tlie  mines 
to  Mauch  Chunk.  While  thus  engaged  Asa  Packer 
offered  him  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  the  iSeK 
aware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  railroad 
(now  Lehigh  Valley  railroad)  extending  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  Easton.  After  spending  over  eleven  years- 
in  the  service  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  com? 
pany,  in  May,  1853,  Mr.  Sayre  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  and  began  the  surveys  for  the  railroad,  and 
the  same  fall  the  work  of  construction  was  begun 
and  prosecuted  to  completion.  In  1855  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  and  general  superintendent, 
which  he  retained  until  November,  1882.  During 
this  period  Mr.  Sayre  had  charge,  as  chief  engineer, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  of  building  the  Lehigh 
and  Mahanoy  railroad,  extending  from  Black  Creek 
Junction  to  Mt.  Carmel,  with  its  various  branches- 
opening  up  to  a  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Malianoy  coal  fields.  He  also  built  the  Penn 
Haven  and  White  Haven  railroad,  from  Penn  Haven 
to  Wilkesbarre,  reaching  the  great  Wyoming  coal 
fields.  Subsequently  both  of  the  before-named 
roads,  together  with  the  Beaver  Meadow  railroad  and 
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coal  company,  and  the  Hazleton  railroad  and  coal 
company  were  consolidated  -witii,  and  became  a  part 
of,  the  Lehigh  Valley  system.  In  1867  Mr.  Sayre 
took  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  canal  and  railroad,  making  direct  con- 
nection at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  with  tlie  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad.  At  Buffalo  he  built  the  Buffalo  Creek 
railroad,  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  transfer 
of  coal  from  cars  to  vessels  on  the  lake.  In  the  fall 
of  1873  Mr.  Sayre  commenced  the  construction  of 
theEaston  and  Amboy  railroad,  and  extension  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  raili-oad  from  the  Delaware  river  at 
Easton  to  the  sea  at  Perth  Amboy  ;  this  road,  with 
its  extensive  wliarves  and  docks  for  the  ti'ansf  er  of  coal 
and  merchandise  Creiglit,  was  Qompleted  in  1875. 
In  1882  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of 
president  and  chief  engineer  of  tlie  South  Pennsylva- 
nia raili'oad.  While  active  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
construction  of  the  road,  he  remained  a  director  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and  upon  the  suspension 
of  work  on  the  former  road  he  was  elected  second 
vice-president  of  the  Leliigh  Valley  company,  and 
charged  especially  with  the  oversight  of  all  tlie  traf- 
fic by  rail  and  water,  and  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. Subsequently,  in  his  capacity  as  second  vice- 
president,  he  had  supervision  of  the  building  of  the 
railroad  from  South  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  Newark, 
and  thence  to  Jersey  City,  where  e.xtensive  and  com- 
plete wharves,  doclis  and  warehouses  were  erected 
upon  the  Hudson  river  ;  also  of  the  building  of  a 
new  line  of  railroad,  extending  from  Van  Etten,  near 
the  southern  line  of  the  state  of  New  Ifork,  ma  the 
isastern  sliore  of  Seneca  lake'  to  Geneva  and  thence  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  thus  completing  a  railroad  surpassed 
by  no  other  as  a  j^hysical  machine,  between  the  Hud- 
sou  river  and  Lake  Erie.  He  was  an  early  advocate 
of  iron  bridges,  and  commenced  replacing  the  wooden 
structures  on  the  road  in  1857  ;  lie  commenced  the 
use  of  steel  rails  in  1864,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
use  steel-tired  driving-wheels  and  tire-boxes  of  steel 
in  the  construction  of  locomotives.  He  has  given  much 
time  and  earnest  thought  to  the  improvement  of  the 
permanent  way  and  equipment,  and  claims  that  in  this 
respect  no  other  railroad  in  the  country  is  superior 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Mr.  Sayre  was  one  of  the 
promoters  and  first  stockliolders  of  the  Bethlehem 
iron  company,  of  which  corporation  he  was  made  a 
director  in  1863,  general  manager  in  1886,  and  vice- 
president  in  1891.  In  1887,  when  the  war  and  navy 
departments  advertised  for  steel  forgings  for  breech- 
loading  rifles  of  large  calibres,  and  forged  steel  ar- 
mor plates  for  the  ships  to  be  built,  he  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  building  the  extensive  and  expensive  plant 
necessary  to  produce  the  article  required,  which  en- 
abled the  company  to  bid  for,  ,and  obtain  from,  the 
navy  department  early  in  1887  work  amounting  to 
over  $4,400,000 ;  there  being  no  other  bidder  for 
both  gun  forgings  and  armor  plate.  Mr.  Sayre  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Pioneer  mining  and 
manufacturing  company  of  Alabama,  and  a  director 
from  its  organization  ;  also  of  the  Nescopec,  the 
Upper  Lehigh  and  the  "Wilmore  coal  companies  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  South  Bethlehem  gas  and  water 
company  and  the  E.  P.  Wilbur  trust  company  of 
South  Bethlehem,  the  Lehigh  salt-mining  company 
of  New  York,  and  various  other  minor  corporations. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Lehigh  university,  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive conimittee  ;  a  charter  member  of  St.  Luke's 
hospital,  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  ;  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  Bishopthorpe 
school  for  young  ladies,  South  Bethlehem  ;  and  was 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  diocesan  missions  of  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  from  the  organization  of  the 
diocese  until  1890.  When  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  company  leased  the  Lehigh  Valley 
railroad  in  February,  1893,  he  was  elected  third  vice- 


president,  but  resigned  early  in  May,  1893,  still  re- 
taining the  second  vice-presidency  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad.  Mr.  Sayre  is  in  active  and  con- 
tinuous service  in  canal,  railroad,  mining  and  manu- 
facturing operations  for  flfty-three  years.  His  family 
consists  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters  ;  the 
eldest  son  being  assistant  superintendent  of  the  IBeth- 
leliem  iron  company;  the  eldest  daughter  the  wife  of 
Prof.  Wm.  H.  Chandler  of  Lehigh  university  ;  tlie 
next  the  wife  of  A.  N.  Cleaver,  a  coal  operator ;  the 
third  the  wife  of  James  P.  Randolph,  a  coal  mer- 
chant of  New  Y'ork,  and  the  fourth  the  wife  of  Robert 
P.  Linderman,  piesident  of  tlie  Bethlehem  iron  com- 
pany. 

ABBOTT,  Benjamin  Vaughan,  lawyer,  was- 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  4,  1830,  the  eldest  sou 
of  Jacob  Abbott,  the  well-known  author,  educator- 
and  historian.  His  early  studies  were  conducted 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father  at  home.  In  1846' 
he  matriculated  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
Y''ork,  and  passed  his  college  days  under  the  wise- 
direction  of  Chancellor  Frelinghuysen  and  his  able 
faculty.  He  was  graduated  in  1850,  when  he  spent 
one  year  at  the  Harvard  law  school,  perfecting  his- 
study  of  the  law  in  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853.  He  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  his  younger  brother  Austin,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year,  and  spent  several 
years  in  active  practice,  during 
which  time  the  third  brother, 
Lyman,  joined  them  as  a  student 
in  tlieir  office  upon  his  graduation 
in  1853,  and  -H'as  made  a  partner 
upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1856,  and  the  three  brothers  be- 
came widely  known  in  active 
practice.  Mr.  Abbott  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  legal  writing, 
dealing  principally  with  the  re- 
ports and  digests  of  the  state  and 
national  law.  Tlie  "New  York 
Digest, "  as  prepared  and  issued 
by  Mr.  Abbott,  in  connection 
with  his  brother,  gained  at- 
tention throughout  the  country, 
as  much  by  reason  of  what  was  ex- 
cluded from  its  pages  as  by  what 
it  contained,  thoroughly  digested 
and  ready  for  reference  and  use. 
His  ' '  National  Digest "  did  for  the  National  laws  what 
the  "NewY'"orkDigest"didforthestatelaws.  In  June, 
1870,  Mr.  Abbott  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
one  of  three  commissioners  to  revise  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  a  work  that  occupied  three  years, 
and  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  sixteen  volumes, 
of  the  United  States  laws  into  one  large  octavo. 
Charles  P.  James  and  Victor  P.  Baninger  were  the 
other  two  commissioners  and  collaborators  in  this 
work.  In  connection  with  his  brother  Austin  he  pre- 
pared a  ' '  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Corporations, "  which 
became  the  standard  work  on  that  subject-  Among 
his  other  works  are:  "A  Treatise  on  the  Courts  of 
the  United  States  and  their  Practice "  (two  vols. , 
1877);  "Dictionary  of  Terms  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish  Jurisprudence"  (two  vols.,  1879);  "Reports  of 
Decisions  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the- 
United  States"  (two  vols.,  1870-71).  For  the  gen- 
eral reader  he  prepared  "Judge  and  Jury"  (1880); 
and  for  juvenile  readers,  "Traveling  Law  School 
and  Famous  Trials  "  (1880).  In  the  early  years  of 
his  practice  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  New 
York  code  commissioners,  and  personally  drafted, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  the  report  of  a  penal 
code,  which  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  1875, 
and  became  the  basis  of  the  New  York  penal  code. 
Mr.  Abbott  contributed  on  legal  topics  to  the  edito- 
rial columns  of  the  daily  journals,  and  on  religious 
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and  social  topics  to  the  weekly  press.  His  recreation 
was  found  in  music,  and  liis  conversation  sparkled 
with  a  vein  of  dry  humor.  In  1853  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Titcomb  of  Farm- 
ington.  Me.,  a  pioneer  anti-slavery  and  temperance 
advocate.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  17,  1890. 

ELLIOT,  Daniel  Giraud,  mammalogist  and 
ornithologist,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  7, 
1835,  fourth  son  of  George  T.  and  Rebecca  Giraud 
Elliot.  On  his  father's  side  he  came  of  an  old  Con- 
necticut family,  which  settled  in  New  Loudon,  Ston- 
ington  and  Wethersfleld  in  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
'he  Elliots  of  this  line  were  active 
participants  in  the  colonial  wars 
against    the    Indians,    and    later 
against  the  Frenchand  their  Indian 
allies,  his  ancestors  liaving  been 
with     Maj.-Gen.    Abercrombie's 
army  in  the   expeditions   against 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  He 
is  eightli  in  descent  from   Rich- 
ard  Treat,    a  prominent  colonist 
of  Wethersfleld,  who  held   many 
offices    of    honor  between    1637 
and    1669,    and    was    named    in 
the    royal    cliarter    granted    by 
Charles  II.  as  one  of  the  paten- 
tees.   Also  seventh  in  descent  from 
Thomas  Welles,  head  of  the  col- 
ony in  Connecticut  in  1654,  with 
the   title  of    moderator,    and    its 
third   governor,    and   also    the    magistrate  of    the 
colony  in  1637  when  war  was  declared  against  the 
Pequots.     Also  seventh  in  descent  from  John  Hollis- 
ter,  a  lieutenant  in  the  train  bands  of  Wethersfleld 
in  1057  and  an  Indian  fighter,  and  who  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts  in  1644,  and  from  Con- 
necticut in  1645-56.     Through  these  several  branches 
he  is  connected  with  many  of  the  old  colonial  fam- 
ilies in  both  those  states.     His  mother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Andrew  Foster,  whose  residence  was 
No.  5  Bowling  Greeu,  when  that  row  of  dwellings 
was  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  portion  of  New 
York  inhabited  by  the  old  Knickerbocker  families. 
His  great-grandmother,  on  her  mother's  side,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Girauds,  who  came  from  France 
witli  the  Huguenots  and  settled  in  New  Rochelle, 
and  afterwards  came  to  New  York,  where  the  fam- 
ily has  been  represented  for  the  past  800  years.     He 
was  educated  in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  Columbia  college  in  the  class  of  1858, 
Ijut  dulicate  health  preventing  him  from  assuming 
a  collegiate  course,  he  was  compelled  for  a  number 
of  years  to  pass  the  wintei-s  in  the  South  or  in  for- 
■eign  lands.     From  earliest  youth  he  was  devoted  to 
the  study    of    zoology,   which    was  gradually  re- 
stricted to  the  study  of  mammalogy  and  ornithology. 
After  somewhat  over  a  year's  absence   in  Europe 
and  Egypt,  Palestine  and  A.sia  Minor  in  1856  and 
1857,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  was  married 
on  Nov.  3,  1858,  to  Annie  Eliza  Henderson.     Some- 
what of  a  traveler,  he  visited,   at  various  times,  the 
greater  part  of  North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  Alaska  on  the  west,  and  the  north- 
ern borders  of  Canada  on  the  east  to  the  Gulf,  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  all  Europe,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  East,  in  all  of  wliich  lands  the  study  of 
its  zoSlogical  faunae,  represented  chiefly  in  the  two 
branch(;s   mentioned   above,    occupied  much  of  his 
time.     On  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1858,  his  first  paper 
•on  au  pmithological  .subject  was  published  in  "The 
Ibis  "  in  1859,  and  the  material  for  a  work  on  one  es- 
pecial family  of  birds,  the  Pittidffi,   was  obtained. 
On  his  return  to  New  York  in  December  of  that  year, 
he  commenced  to  prepare  a  monograph  of  the  above 


family,  which  was  finished  in  1863,  in  one  volume, 
imperial  folio,  containing  thirty-one  plates,  with  but 
few  exceptions  drawn  by  himself.  This  work  was 
the  precursor  of  similar  volumes  on  various  subjects, 
two  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  birds  of  North 
America  not  contained  in  Audubon's  gj-eat  work,  and 
one  on  mammalogy,  devoted  to  the  Felidse  or  cats 
of  the  world.  His  papers  on  numerous  zoological 
subjects  have  been  published  in  various  periodicals  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  separate  volumes 
of  his  separate  works  in  large  quarto  and  imperial 
folio  size,  illustrated  with  numerous  plates,  number- 
ing eleven  in  all.  His  scientific  contributions  have 
received  honorable  recognition,  and  he  has  been  ten 
times  decorated  by  various  European  governments, 
his  name  being  enrolled  among  the  members  of 
many  scientific  societies.  Among  these  ai-e:  Com- 
mander of  the  royal  orders  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  of  Frederic  of  Wurtem- 
berg ;  Knight  of  the  imperial  and  ]'oyal  orders  of 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria;  of  the  Danebrog  of  Den- 
mark, of  the  Albert  order  of  Saxony;  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St.  Lazare  of  Italy;  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  of 
Spain;  of  Christ  of  Portugal;  of  Phihp  the  Mag- 
nanimous of  Hesse.  By  diplomas  fiom  scientific  so- 
cieties he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  ]-oyal  society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  Zoological  society  of  London.  He  is 
founder  and  president  of  the  American  ornithologi- 
cal union;  a  founder  and  vice-president  of  the  Zoo- 
logical society  of  France,  honorary  member  of  the 
Linnean  society  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Nuttall 
ornithological  club  of  Boston;  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia;  of  the  Leo- 
poldinian  Carolina  academy  of  Germany,  of  the 
British  ornithologists'  imion;  of  the  Acclimatization 
society  of  Paris;  of  the  Society  of  American  natural- 
ists; of  the  New  York  historical  society;  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  New  York  academy  of  sciences; 
of  the  Royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Lisbon,  and  of 
the  Natural  history  of  Boston.  His  published  works, 
commencing  with  his  first  book,  "A  Monograph  of 
the  PittidsE  or  Family  of  Ant  Thrushes,"  published 
in  1863,  have  covered  the  whole  subject  of  mammal- 
ogy and  ornithology,  and  embrace  (1894)  over  a 
dozen  imperial  quarto  volumes  uniquely  illustrated, 
with  over  400  hand-colored  plates.  These  volumes 
are  acknowledged  as  standard  on  the  subjects  treated. 
These  works  have  gone  into  all  well-selected  libra- 
ries, indexed  under  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
author.  Besides  these  exhaustive  works  he  has  pub- 
lished over  100  papers  on  kindred  subjects. 

GOULD,  Benjamin  Apthorp,aslronomer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  37,  1824,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  and  Lucretia  Dana  God- 
dard.  He  was  remarkably  precocious  as  a  child. 
He  could  read  at  the  age  of  three,  and  when  but  five 
years  old  made  a  fair  original  version  of  one  of 
Horace's  odes.  At  the  a^e'of  ten  he  gave  a  public 
lecture  on  electricity  ;  not  a  mere  child  s  talk,  but  a 
well-rounded,  well-considered  discourse,  illustrated 
by  a  neatly  constructed  electrical  machine,  which 
was  also  entirely  his  own  workmanship.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  school,  where 
he  ranked  high  in  his  class,  taking  at  one  time  five 
prizes,  among  them  the  Franklin  gold  medal.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  gj-aduated  from  Har- 
vard, having  been  previously  appointed  Master  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  school.  At  the  termination  of  his 
first  year,  he  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  continue 
his  studies  in  the  observatories  of  Europe.  He  re- 
mained abroad  about  four  years,  and  duiing  this  time 
made  lifelong  friendships  and  acquaintances  with  the 
most  prominent  scientists  of  Europe,  among  them 
Argelauder,  Von  Humboldt  and  other  equally  dis- 
tinguislied  personages.  He  devoted  his  attention 
principally  to  astronomy,  studying  in  Paris  under 
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the  learned  Arago,  and  at  Gottingen  under  Gauss, 
-where,  in  1848,  he  received  the  decree  of  Ph.D. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1849,  he  started  and 
maintained,  principally  at  his  own  expense,  the 
"Astronomical  Journal,"  devoted  to  original  inves- 
tigation. Tills  he  continued  un- 
til 1861.  He  was  also  at  this  time, 
employed  by  the  government  to 
determine  astronomically  the  lon- 
gitudes and  latitudes  of  numerous 
stations  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  bold,  initiative  spirit  of  the 
American,  and  at  once  utilized  in 
his  particular  sphere  any  progress 
that  was  made  in  whatever  de- 
partment of  science  it  might  be. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  use 
■  of  electricity  in  determining  the 
difEerences  of  longitude,  and  the 
recording  by  telegraph  of  the  ex- 
change of  signals  and  stellar  obs3r- 
vations.  He  made  fifteen  deter- 
mioations  by  the  method  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Europe,  and  as 
soon  as  the  transatlantic  cable  was 
laid,  he  went  to  Valencia  in  Ireland,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  station  from  which  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Europe  and  America  was  deter- 
mined; and  he  succeeded  in  connecting  the  two 
continents  by  the  most  accurate  observations.  He 
continued  his  observations,  which  were  the  first 
made  by  telegraph,  until  they  were  a  complete  net- 
worls;,  extending  from  Greenwich  to  New  Orleans, 
and  covering  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  ad- 
dition to  tills  vast  geodetic  worli,  he  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  development  of  pure  astronomi- 
cal science,  and  through  his  writings,  enthusiasm  and 
erudition  has  inspired  a  love  of  astronomy  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
since  he  began  his  career,  twenty  new  observatories 
have  been  built  in  America,  which  in  the  complete- 
ness of  their  detail,  take  full  rank  with  those  of 
Europe.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  founders,  but  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  American  as- 
tronomy. He  has  introduced  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  construction  which  are  extensively  and 
generally  used  in  the  observatories  throughout  the 
world.  Between  the  years  1855  and  1858,  he  or- 
ganized the  Dudley  observatory  at  Albany,  and 
there  the  normal  clock,  protected  from  atmospheric 
variations,  and  furnished  with  barometric  compensa- 
tion, was  first  used.  He  also  introduced  many  im- 
provements of  construction  in  his  new  meridian 
circle.  These  are  at  present  (1894)  generally  used 
in  all  observations,  and  it  was  his  clock  that  gave 
the  time  signals  to  New  York.  Up  to  a  recent  date, 
his  catalogue  of  fundamental  stars  has  been  used, 
not  only  for  the  calculation  of  the  ephemerides  in  the 
nautical  almanac,  but  also  as  a  basis  tor  most  of  the 
observations  made  in  this  country.  In  1871,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  he  built  at  Cordoba  a  fully  equipped  ob- 
servatory, viz.,  the  National  observatory  of  tlie  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  of  wbich  he  was  made  director, 
and,  having  previously  caused  the  requisite  instru- 
ments to  be  constructed,  he  began  his  work  of  study- 
ing the  almost  unexplored  southern  heavens  with 
four  assistants,  and  in  this  connection  undertook  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  works  of  inestimable  value. 
The  "  Uranometry  of  the  Southern  Heavens"  was 
the  first  of  the  series  which  appeared,  and  is  accepted 
as  final  authority  for  the  stellar  magnitudes  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  that  of  Argelander  is  for 
the  northern.  He,  moreover,  organized  a  national 
meteorological  oflioe,  and  established  a  chain  of 
meteorological  stations,    which  extended  from  one 


side  of  the  tropics  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  where  observa- 
tions are  now  regularly  made  three  times  daily.  He 
was  engaged  at  Cordoba  for  fourteen  and  a  half 
years,  and  upon  his  return  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of 
1885  he  was  given  welcome  at  a  coraplimentaiy  din- 
ner (May  6th),  proposed  by  a  distinguished  body  of  cit- 
izens for  the  purpose  of  testifying  in  a  public  manner 
their  appreciation  of  his  high  service  to  science,  and 
to  mark  the  completing  of  his  great  work  in  South 
America.  On  Oct.  29,  1861,  he  married  Mary 
Apthorp  Quincy.  Besides  his  gi-eat  astronomical 
achievements,  he  served  as  actuary  to  the  U.  S.  san- 
itary commission,  collecting  most  of  its  statistics. 
His  elaborate  system  of  anthropological  measure- 
ments, which  he  organized  in  this  connection,  were 
afterwards  computed,  tabulated  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "Investigations  in  the  Military  and  An- 
thropological Statistics  of  American  Soldiers."  His. 
otherpublished  writings  are  :  "  Trans- Atlantic  Longi- 
tude as  Determined  by  the  Coast  Survey,"  "  Investi- 
gations of  the  Orbits  of  the  Comets,"  "Report  on 
the  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Neptune,"  "Discussions 
of  Observations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Astronomical  Ex- 
pedition to  Chile,  to  Determine  Solar  Parallax, "etc., 
together  with  about  twenty  volumes  of  astronomical 
and  meteorological  results  obtained  at  Cordoba.  He 
is  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  society  of  London, 
of  the  French  academy  of  science,  of  the  academies 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  foreign  associate  of 
the  Royal  astronomical  society  of  London,  and  is. 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  American  academy 
of  sciences.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Colonial 
society  of  Massachusetts  since  its  formation  in  1892. 
In  1887  he  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Columbia,  having,  in  1885,  received  the  same 
degree  from  Harvard.  His  writings  will  rank  with 
the  classics,  and  in  the  histoiy  of  the  United  States 
he  will  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
learned  men  who  have  aided  in  the  development  and 
advancement  of  science. 

COON,  John  Henry,  manufacturer,  was  bora 
at  Johnstown,  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1831. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  named  John, 
the  latter  having  come  from  Holland  when  quite 
young,  andmarriedatmatuiity  Hannah  Holtzhaupel, 
also  of  Dutch  origin.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Sally  Dawley  of  Rhode  Island.  His 
education  was  acquired  wholly  in  the 
district  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  after  ten  years  of  age  consisted 
in  attendance  during  the  wmter  ses- 
sions only,  while  the  summers  were 
devoted  to  farm-work  and  other  in- 
dustrial occupations.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  left  the  parental  roof, 
and  appi'cnticed  himself  to  Benja- 
min Blair,  a  bachelor,  of  Galway, 
N.  Y.,  with  whom  he  remained  for  six 
years,  and  to  whose  kindly  but  firm  ,^ 
and  equitable  treatment,  togethei 
■syith  the  maternal  advice  and  care 
of  Mr.  Blair's  sister,  Aunt  Julia, 
he  owes  much  of  his  subsequent 
success  in  life.  At  twenty  years 
of  age  Mr.  Coon  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y. , 
and  served  as  clerk  for  three  years 
with  a  lumber  firm.  During  1854- 
55  he  went  to  California,  and  spent  two  years  in  a 
varied  experience  that  added  much  to  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  of  his  birth.  Return- 
ing to  Troy  in  1856,  he  started  in  a  small  way 
the  collar  and  cuff  manufacturing  business,  which 
subsequently  developed  into  immense  proportions. 
The  first  partnership  was  Cole  &  Coon,  for  three 
years  ;  then  Cole,  Coon  &  Co.,  for  two  years ;  after 
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'ward  Coon  &  Van  Volkenberg,  eighteen  years  ;  then 
■Coon,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  for  three  yeai-s,  and  for  eight 
years  longer  Coon  &  Co.,  when  in  1889  occurred  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  great  businesses  of  Coon  & 
Co.  and  G.  B.  Cluett,  Brother  &  Co.,  under  the 
style  of  Coon,  Cluett  &  Co.,  making  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Tlie 
•contrast  from  a  manufacturing  plant  of  six  sewing- 
machines,  then,  with  a  production  of  fifty  dozen  a 
day,  to  300  macliines,  and  a  production  of  4,000 
dozen  per  day,  employing  1,500  to  1,800  hands,  at 
the  present  time,  shows  the  steady  growth  of  the 
"business  which  has  occupied  Mr.  Coon's  best  busi- 
ness years.  Mr.  Coon  married  Abbie  Bdson  of  Ches- 
ter, Vt.,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  sons  and  one 
■daughter.  Mrs.  Coon  is  the  sister  of  ex-Mayor  Frank- 
lin Edson,  and  the  aunt  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  the 
well-known  New  York  health  officer.  From  1851- 
71  Mr.  Coon  resided  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  since  then 
has  lived  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  religion  he  is  a 
Presbyterian,  and  an  attendant  at  the  Classon  ave- 
nue Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn.  The  generally 
.-successful  result  of  Mr.  Coon's  business  career,  and 
the  leading  position  he  occupies  in  his  own  line  of 
trade,  are  largely  attributable  to  the  early  discipline 
he  experienced  when  apprenticed  to  Benjamin  Blair 
at  Galway,  and  to  the  impressive  examples  and  in- 
fluence of  such  men  as  Judge  Cady  (father  of  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stauton),  and  others  who  were  neighbors 
•during  the  formative  period  of  his  life.  He  is  a  man 
■of  literary  tastes  and  appreciation,  and,  aside  from 
his  own  private  library,  takes  keen  interest  in  the 
great  public  libraries  of  both  continents.  Of  quiet 
demeanor,  but  with  decided  views  on  business,  so- 
-cial,  literary,  and  scientific  topics,  he  is  always  ready 
to  render  sound  reasons  for  such  conclusions  as  he 
.■adopts.  In  1887  and  1888  Mr.  Coon  made  lengthy 
■visits  to  Eiu-ope.  He  has  always  declined  public 
■ofllce,  although  often  solicited.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  director  of  the  Ninth  national  bank  of  New  York, 
and  later  of  the  Empire  state  bank.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Union  league  club  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
.holds  high  rank  in  the  Masonic  order. 

BBAEE,  Daniel,  medical  practitioner,  teacher, 
.and  author,  was  born  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20, 
1785,  of  poor  and  poorly  educated  parents,  who  em- 
igrated thence  to  Mason  county,  Ky.,  in  1788,  whpre 
he  remained  until  December, 
1800,  when,  with"  such  meagre 
education  as  he  had  obtained  in 
about  six  months'  attendance  on 
country  schools,  where  only  read- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering  as  far 
as  the  rule  of  three,  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  taught,  he  was,  at  fifteen, 
sent  to  study  medicine  at  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  a  village  containing  less 
than  400  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness.  Tliere  he 
resided  during  his  afterlife.  He 
was  the  first  medical  student 
ever  there,  and  the  first  medical 
diploma  ever  bestowed  on  a  citi- 
zen of  Cincinnati  was  that  re- 
ceived by  him  from  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1816.  In 
1817-18  he  was  a  professor  in  the 
first  medical  school  cstablislied  in 
the  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi — the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Tran.sylvania  university,  Lexington,  Ky. 
lu  1818-19  he  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
the  charter  of  the  Medical  college  of  Ohio,  and  in 
1821  he  obtained  from  that  body  a  grant  of  $10,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  Cincinnati. 
The  Medical  college  of  Ohio  was  opened  in  1820. 
JTrom  that  time  until  his  death  he  was,  with  partial 


intermissions,  a  professor  in  medical  schools — ^in  the 
two  above  named,  and  also  in  Jefferson  medical  col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  in  the  Cincinnati  medical  col- 
lege, and  in  the  University  of  Louisville.  As  a 
teacher  of  medicine  his  reputation  was  national ;  as 
a  practitioner  it  was  commensurate  with  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  In  1810  he  published  ' '  Notices  Concern- 
ing Cincinnati,"  the  first  descriptive  and  statistical 
work  written  in  regard  to  that  place,  and  followed 
in  1815  by  the  ' '  Picture  of  Cincinnati, "  a  remarkable 
work  of  original  observation  and  research,  which 
was  much  valued  and  sought  for.  In  1827,  and 
for  some  subsequent  years,  he  edited  the  "Western 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  published  at  Cincin- 
nati. In  that  year  he  established  an  eye  and  ear  in- 
firmary in  that  city,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  1833  he  published 
a  volume, of  practical  essays  on  "Medical  Education 
and  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  United  States." 
In  1850  he  published  the  great  work  for  which  he 
had  for  thirty  years  been  preparing,  "A  Systematic 
Treatise,  Historical,  Etiological,  and  Practical,  on 
the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North 
America,  as  they  appear  in  the  Caucasian,  African, 
Indian,  and  Esquimaux  Varieties  of  its  Population," 
a  work  that,  probably,  has  no  equal  as  a  great  col- 
lection of  facts  bearing  on  the  etiological  condition 
and  the  diseases  of  a  newly  settled  country.  He  died 
Nov.  5,  1853. 

ADAMS,  Edwin,  an  accomplished  light  come- 
dian, was  born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1834. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor  as  Stephen 
in  "The  Hunchback,"  at  the 
National  theatre  in  Boston.  A 
few  months  later  he  appeared 
as  Bernardo  in  "Hamlet,"  at 
the  Howard  AthensBum  in 
Boston,  and  for  several  years 
was  a  member  of  stock  com- 
panies playing  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore.  It  was  at 
the  St.  Charles  theatre  in  Bal- 
timorein  1860,  that  heachieved 
his  first  noteworthy  successes, 
and  this  induced  him  to  be- 
come a  star.  In  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  he  was  equally  ef- 
fective, and  his  repertoire  in- 
cluded the  "  Lady  of  Lyons," 
"Men -of  the  Day,"  "Mac- 
beth," "Black-Eyed  Susan," 
"The  Heretic,"  and  "Enoch 
Arden,"  the  latter  a  strong  melodramatic  part  which 
he  made  his  own,  and  which  died  with  him.  In  1875 
Mr.  Adams  visited  Australia,  where  he  was  cordially 
received.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  broken 
in  health,  and  never  again  came  forward  as  an 
actor.  He  was  generous  and  open-handed,  and 
failed  to  keep  any  portion  of  his  large  earnings,  but 
a  sei'ies  of  performances  given  for  his  benefit  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  placed  him  above  the  reach  of  want  in 
his  last  days.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  38, 
1877. 

HUMPHREYS,  Joshua,  shipbuilder,  was  born 
in  Haverford,  Pa.,  June  17,  l'i'51.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  a  family  of  Welsh  Quakers  who  settled  in 
Haverford  in  1683.  In  his  youth  he  was  indentured 
to  a  shipcarpenter  in  Pliiladelphia  and  after  the 
death  of  his  master  in  1771,  engaged  in  business  on 
his  own  account.  During  the  revolution  he  built 
many  splendid  vessels  for  service  against  the  British, 
and  before  its  close  gained  wide  recognition  as  the 
ablest  and  most  skillful  naval  architect  of  his  time. 
In  1793  and  1793  he  prepared  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  U.  S.  navy,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  government,  and  he  was  appointed  the  first  naval 
con.structor.     Among  the  war-vessels  built  under  his 
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direction  were  the  Constitution,  Chesapeake,  Con- 
gress, Constellation,  President  and  United  States,  all 
of  which  were  among  the  finest  vessels  of  their  class 
and  time,  and  some  of  which,  after  the  lapse  of  near- 
ly a  centuiy,  are  still  in  active  service.  All  of  the 
vessels  built  by  Mr.  Humphreys  could  give  and  sus- 
tain heavy  punishment,  their  batteries  and  tonnage 
often  seeming  out  of  proportion  to  their  rating,  and 
they  were  styled  by  the  British  "74's  in  disguise." 
Mr.  Humphreys  has  with  justice  been  called  the  "Fa- 
ther of  the  American  navy."  He  died  in  Haverford, 
Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1838. 

STAIfABD,  Edwin  Obed,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  Jan.  5,  1833,  the  son  of 
Obed  and  Elizabeth  (Webster)  Stanard.  The  family 
emigrated  to  what  afterward  became  the  state  of 
Iowa,  when  he  was  about  four  years  old,  making 
the  journey  in  wagons  and  taking 
about  three  months  for  the  trip. 
Iowa  was  then,  with  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  "The northwestern  ter- 
ritory." The  father  was  a  farmer. 
The  son  attended  the  ordinary 
country  schools,  but,  his  people 
being  educated,  lie  had  a  better 
home  training  than  most  country 
boys,  and  finally  the  advantages 
afforded  by  a  high  school  or  acad- 
emy in  the  county  town.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  taught  a  country 
school.  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. Finding  no  employment  he 
crossed  the  Mississippi  river  to  Madi- 
son county.  111.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  teach  a  district  school.  He 
taught  three  winters,  and  attended 
school  summers,  and  so  improved 
himself  asmuch  aspossible.  In  the  meantime  he  made 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  a  situation  in 
some  of  the  commercial  houses  in  St.  Louis.  He 
finally,  in  1856,  took  a  course  in  a  commercial  college, 
and  soon  after  procured  a  situation  in  Alton,  111.,  as 
bookkeeper  in  a  commission  house,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  autumn  of  1857,  when  he  opened  a 
grain  commission  business  in  St.  Louis,  with  his  very 
small  savings  of  the  three  previous  years.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  business  until  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  then,  in  conjunction  with  C.  J.  Gilbert,  es- 
tablished a  branch  house  in  Chicago,  as  business  was 
greatly  prostrated  in  St.  Louis,  owing  to  the  blockade 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  fact  that  St.  Louis 
was  essentially  a  military  post  for  the  time  being. 
He  went  out  as  a  solicitor  for  business  for  the  Chicago 
house,  keeping  his  office  open  in  the  meantime  in  St. 
Louis,  and  visiting  there  and  looking  after  affairs  as 
necessity  and  occasion  required.  When  the  block- 
ade was  raised  in  the  Mississippi  river  after  the  war, 
he  established  a  commission  house  in  New  Orleans, 
and  for  several  years  was  active  in  looking  after  his 
growing  and  diversified  interests.  In  1868  he  sold 
out  all  his  commission  interests,  and  embarked  in  the 
milling  business  under  the  style  of  E.  O.  Stanard  & 
Co.  He  has  for  several  years  been  the  president  of 
the  E.  O.  Stanard  milling  company,  incorporated, 
with  flouring  mills  at  St.  Louis,  Alton,  111.,  and 
Dallas,  Tex.,  their  output  being  several  thousand 
barrels  a  day.  He  has  been  successful  in  his  business 
enterprises  and  is  still  vigorous  and  enterprising.  In 
1866  Mr.  Stanard  was  elected  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' exchange  of  St.  Louis.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Missouri.  In  1870  he 
was  nominated  for  mayor  of  St.  Louis  and  defeated. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  served  on  the 
committee  on  commerce.  He  was  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  president  of  the  Citizens'  insurance  company  ; 
IS  a  director  of  the  St.  Louis  trust  company  ;  vice- 


president  of  the  National  board  of  trade,  and  is 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  exposition  and  Music  hall 
association.  He  was  married  in  Iowa  City  to  Hettie 
A.  Kauffman  in  1856.  He  has  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  sons  are  connected  with  him  in  the 
milling  business — W.  K.  Stanard  as  vice-president, 
and  E.  O.  Stanard,  Jr.,  as  treasurer  of  the  E.  O. 
Stanard  milling  company.  He  is  a  Methodist  in 
religion,  and  a  republican  in  politics. 

PIEBSON,  William,  physician,  was  born  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov..  30,  1830.  He  is  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Pierson,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Newark,  having  removed  there  from  Branford, 
Conn.,  in  1666.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  better 
known  as  Dr.  Wm.  Pierson,  Jr. ,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  venerable  father.  He  comes  of  a  line  of 
noted  physicians,  and  a  family  eminent  in  official  as 
well  as  professional  life.  His  father.  Dr.  William 
Pierson,  Sr.,  was  sheriff  of  Essex  county  ;  his  grand- 
father, Dr.  Isaac  Pierson,  was  also  sheriff,  and  rep- 
resented his  district  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fii'st 
congresses  of  the  United  States ;  his  great  grand- 
father. Dr.  Matthias  Pierson,  was  a  prominent  man 
in  his  day.  All  of  them  practiced  medicine  in 
Orange,  and  successively  occupied  the  same  oflice  on 
Main  street.  On  his  maternal  side.  Dr.  Pierson  is 
descended  from  a  no  less  distinguished  ancestry. 
His  grandfather.  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  Hillyer,  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bottle  Hill  (now  Mad- 
ison), N.  J.,  and  afterwards  of  the  first  church  of 
Orange.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  Before  completing  his  theological 
studies  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  American  army  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  His  great-grandfather,  Lieut.  Abraham 
Riker,  served  with  distinction  in  the  continental  army 
before  the  signing  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  Dr.  Pierson  preserves,  as  a  priceless 
memento,  his  original  commission,  dated  at  Philadel- 
phia, June  30,  1775,  and  bearing  the  bold  and  well- 
known  signature  of  John  Hancock,  president  of  the 
Continental  congress.  Dr.  Pierson's  brother,  Capt. 
Edward  D.  Pierson,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  served 
with  distinction  and  honor  through  the  civil  war  in 
the  13th  New  Jersey  regiment,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  to  the  New  Jersey  legislature.  Dr.  Pierson, 
after  a  thorough  preparatory  education,  entei'ed  the 
medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1853,  afterwards  receiving 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Princeton  college.  He  returned  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  surgery.  On  May  14, 
1856,  he  was  married  to  Isabel  P., 
daughter  of  B.  F.  Adams  of  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  Pierson  is  a  public- 
spirited  and  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zen, and  a  thorough  American, 
as  was  each  of  his  worthy  and 
patriotic  ancestors,  whose  marked 
traits  of  character  he  has  inherited. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Orange  na- 
tional bank,  and  was  the  tirst  presi- 
dent of  the  Orange  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  position  he  has  continued  for  twelve 
consecutive  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  medical  society,  of  which  he  has  been 
secretary  since  1866,  and  of  the  Essex  county  dis- 
trict medical  society,  the  New  Jersey  academy  of 
medicine,  and  the  Orange  Mountain  medical  society, 
of  all  of  which  he  has  been  president.  He  is  an  at- 
tending surgeon  of  the  Orange  memorial  hospital, 
consulting  surgeon  of  St.   Mary's  hospital,  Morris- 
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town,  and  St.  Barnabas'  hospital,  Newark,  and  at- 
tending surgeon  and  medical  director  of  St.  Michael's 
hospital,  Newark.  During  the  civil  war  Dr.  Pierson 
was  sui'geon  of  the  Board  of  enrollment  of  the  fourth 
congret.sional  district  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  a  vol- 
unteer surgeon  on  the  governor's  staff  was  several 
times  assigned  to  duty  on  the  battle-fields,  which  lie 
discharged  with  signal  ability. 

BANCROFT,  Hubert  Howe,  historian  of  the 
Pacific  states   and  territories,  is  a  native  of  Gran- 
ville, 0.,  where  he  was  born  on  May  5,  1833,  and 
where,  in  work  and  study,  were 
pas.sed  the  years  of  his  boyhood. 
At    sixteen    he    found   employ 
ment  in  a  large  bookstore  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  by  the  proprietor  of 
which  he  was  sent,  in   1852,    to 
establish  a  similar  business  in  Cal- 
ifornia.     After  a  varied  expe- 
rience he  founded,   in   1856  in 
San  Francisco,  the  house  of  H. 
H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  at  first  as 
book-sellers  and  stationers,   and 
aftei-ward  as  a  ijublishing  house, 
later  ,  ranking   as    the  foremost 
on  the  Pacific  coast.     The  busi- 
ness prospered   under  able  and 
judicious  management,  and  with- 
in a  few    years  Mr.   Bancroft, 
while  still  a  young  man,  found 
himself    wealthy,    as    in    those 
days    wealth    was     computed. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  a  constant  reader, 
a  man  of  strong  literary  tastes  and  ability,  and  with 
a  taste  also,  but  one  at  the  time  more  pleasing  than 
profitable,  for  iDublishing  books  under  his  own  direc- 
tion.    In  1859,  while  preparing  a  book  of  statistics 
for  the  ensuing  year,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  works  on 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  portions  of  the  coast, 
and  of  these  lie  made  a  collection  at  first  of  fifty  or 
seventy-five  volumes.     For  a  time  he  thought  no 
more  about  the  matter,  until  finding  by  chance,  at 
second-hand  bookstores,  a  number  of  "early  books 
and  pamphlets  bearing  on  California,  he  added  them 
to  his  collection.    Visiting  the  eastern  states  he  found 
additional  material  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, all  of  which  he  secured.     Then  by  degrees 
the  idea  grew  upon  him  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast  while  the  original  data  could  still  be 
had,  and  while  the  leading  artificers  of  the  western 
commonwealths  were  still  numbered  among  the  liv- 
ing.    From  them  he  obtained  some   thousands  of 
manuscripts   and   dictations,  containing  the  deeds 
and  reminiscences  of  as  many  living  witnesses.   Every 
book  and  map,  everything  printed  or  written,  no 
matter  if  it  contained  only  a  few  lines  touching  on 
the  subject,  he  added  to  his  store.     The  result  was 
the  accumulation  in  his  library  of  60,000  volume.s, 
including  many  rare  and   costly  works,   together 
witli  all  the  standard  authors,  as  Oviedo,  Herrera, 
Peter  Martyr,   Las   Casas,   Gomara,  and   Alaraan, 
with  copies  of  county,  state  and  national  arcliives, 
and  documents,  public  and  private,  secured  from  the 
oldest  families  and  from  other  collectors.     In  gath- 
ering this  mass  of  material  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury was  occupied,  and  almost  as  long  in  sifting, 
indexing  and  arranging  it,  for  which  purpo.se  a  staff 
of  fifteen   to   twenty   men  was   employed.     Tlien 
came  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  writing  his  ' '  His- 
tory of  the  Pacific  States,"  which  with  its  collateral 
works  compri.sed  thirty-nine  volumes,  covering  the 
entire  western  porticm  of  tlie  continent  from  Alaska 
to  Panama,  and  eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  .series  commenced  with  his  "Native  Races," 
from  the  earliest  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  day 


on  which  the  volumes  of  his  series  were  handed,  one 
by  one,  to  the  printer.  All  this  he  has  accomplished 
at  an  expense  of  from  $600,000  to  $700,000,  and  of 
many  long  years  of  the  severest  toil  and  self-denial, 
for  neither  of  which  he  could  hope  to  be  requited, 
save  by  the  consciousness  of  having  made  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 
During  the  years  1893-94  Mr.  Bancroft  issued  his- 
great  work  on  the  Columbian  exposition,  entitled 
"The  Book  of  the  Fair,"  in  1,000  finely  illustrated 
imperial  folio  pages,  thus  making  a  furtiier  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  the 
world.  In  1876  Mr.  Bancroft  married  Matilda  Giif- 
flng  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  shares  largely  in  his- 
literary  tastes  and  labors.  In  appearance  the  histo- 
rian is  a  man  of  striking  presence,  nearly  six  feet  in 
height,  with  a.  large  and  well-proportioned  frame, 
and  regular  and  strongly  outlined  features.  In  man- 
ner he  is  plain  and  unassuming;  in  tastes  and  habits, 
simple  and  abstemious,  and  tireless  as  a  worker, 
and  withal  an  excellent  business  man,  as  was  shown 
by  the  strength  and  spirit  with  which  he  recovered 
fi'om  the  disastrous  fire  of  1886,  whereby  his  own. 
personal  loss  amounted  to  $500,000.  Now,  with  his- 
great  life-task  all  but  completed,  he  is  meeting  with 
the  sympathy  and  appreciation  due  to  his  enterprise 
and  self-devotion. 

BROWN,  Wolstan  Richmond,  banker,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1860,  son  of  Wols- 
tan S.  Brown  and  Annie  Pierce.  His  father  was- 
born  in  Maine,  became  a  professor  in  one  of  the  col- 
leges in  Cincinnati  and  then  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  Passaic,  N.  .1.  His  mother 
was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  her  grandfather 
was  of  the  Boston  tea-party  and  a  revolutionary 
patriot,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  having  a  brother 
in  the  British  army  and  opposed  to  him'  in  several 
of  the  battles  about  Boston  and  Lexington.  Wolstan 
R.  Brown  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn  and  later  attended  an  academy  at  Passaic. 
On  finishing  his  school  days  he  entered  the  banking 
house  of  Wolstan  R.  Brown  &  Brother,  New  York 
city,  and  passed  through  the  stages  of  the  business- 
from  messenger  to  the  head  of  the  department  of 
disbursements.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  of  Passaic  and  served  two  terms. , In  1889  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  court  commi.s.sioner 
for  the  adjustment  of  taxes.  In  1891  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  mayor,  having 
received  the  nomination  from 
the  republican  party  with  the 
earnest  endorsement  of  the  op- 
position. He  was  re-elected  to 
succeed  himself  in  the  election 
of  1893  on  an  independent  tick- 
et, defeating  the  regular  nomi- 
nee of  his  party.  As  mayor  Mr. 
Brown  has  taken  the  lead  in 
every  progressive  movement, 
and  his  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  received 
with  popular  favor.  The  rapid 
growth  and  radical  improvement 
of  the  municipality  during  his 
administration  is  largely  due 
to  his  enterprise.  The  City  Hall, 
the  handsomest  public  building 
in  the  state,  the  electric  railway, 
electric  ligliting,  reorganizri,tion 
of  the  gas  company  and  numerous  other  improve- 
ments, prepared  and  carried  out  under  his  advise- 
ment, have  made  Pas.saic  the  model  city  of  New 
Jersey.  In  1885  Mayor  Brown  married  Jennie  L. 
Crocker  of  Rockland,  Me.  He  is  a  vestryman  in 
St.  John's  Episcopal  church,  and  has  a  beautiful 
home  in  the  city  which  has  honored  him  with  the 
highest  office  in  its  gift. 
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EHKHABDT,  Julius  George,  oculist  and  au- 
rist,  was  born  in  Beardstown,  111.,  Oct.  31,  1849,  son 
of  Dr.  Frederick  Ehrhardt,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, and,  after  studying  and  graduating  in  medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  GOttingen,  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  in  Beardstown,  111.,  where 
he  practiced  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  for  thirty- 
five  years,  until  his  death  in  1881.     He  was  one  of 
the  best-known  and  respected  physi- 
cians of  central  Illinois.     The  son  ac- 
quired his  preliminary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  by  private  tutors.   When  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  Louis, 
where,  with  Dr.  F.  E.  Bauingarten, 
at  the  time  one  of  the  foremost  Ger- 
man physicians,  as  his  preceptor,  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
St.  Louis  medical  college,   taking  a 
three  years'  graded  course.      After 
graduating  in  March,  1869,  he  started 
immediately  for  Europe,  to  continue 
his    studies,   entering  first  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,   in  Germany, 
where  he    remained  one   year,   de- 
voting his  time  principally  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,   physiology  and 
pathology.      He    then   matriculated 
at  the  university  in  Berlin,  remaining  there  one  year, 
studj'ing  microscopy  and  pathology  with  Virchow, 
surgery    with    'Langenbeck,    ophthalmology    with 
Graefe,  and  internal  medicine  with  Frerichs  and 
Traube.     It  was  here,  while  attending  the  lectures 
and  clinics  of  the  celebrated  ophthalmologist,  Prof, 
von  Graefe,  that  he  first  became  infatuated  with 
ophthalmology,  and  fi'ora  this  time  the  study  of  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment  has  always 
been  the  favorite  one.     The  last  of  his  allotted  three 
years  in   Europe  he  decided  to  spend  in  Vienna, 
where  he  devoted   his  entire  time  to  the  eye,  ear 
and  throat,  studying  with  Stellwag,  Arlt,  Politzer, 
Gruber  and  Schroetter.     After  returning  from  Eu- 
rope, lie,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  father,  located  in 
his  native   city,   Beardstown,   111.,  where  for  three 
years  he  did  a  general  practice  in  partnership  with 
his  father,  and  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  sur- 
geon, especially  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  by 
which  he  saved  the  lives  of  many  patients  suffering 
from   diphtheria.     At  that  time  this  operation  for 
diphtheria  was  comparatively  new  and  little  known. 
In  1875,  in  pursuit  of  a  larger  field  for  his  work,  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  established  himself  as  a 
general  pi'actitioner  of  medicine.     Two  years  later, 
in  1877,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Eggers,  a  native 
of  St.  Louis.     In  1883,  after  having  done  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  duriug  eight  years,  he  again  be- 
came enthusiastic  about  his  favorite  specialty,  and 
decided  to  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
ophthalmology  and  otology,  and  accordingly  started 
for  Europe  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  remained 
there  until  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year. 
During  this  time  he  attended  the  large  eye  clinics 
and  hospitals  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris  and  London, 
and  studied  with  Schweigger,  .Jaeg-er,  De  Wecker, 
Meyer,  Landolt  and  Nettleship      His  studies  on  dis- 
eases  of    the  ear  were  pursued   under  his  former 
teachers.  Profs.  Politzer  and  Gruber  of  Vienna.  On 
returning  to  St.  Louis  he  began  the  practice  of  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear, as  a  specialty,  having 
acquired  a  large  practice  and  a  high  reputation  as 
an  oculist  and  aurist.     Pie  is  a  member  of  the  Ger 
man  medical  society  of  St.  Louis.     As  a  member  of 
the  International  medical  congress  (ophthalmolog 
ical  section),  he  attended  the  tenth  session  held  in 
Bei-lin  in  1890.     After  1890  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  St. 
Louis  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  ranking 
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foremost  as  a  teacher  in  those  branches  of  medicine. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  consulting  surgeon 
in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  St.  Louis  city 
and  female  hospitals.  He  is  an  ambitious,  active 
man,  who  has  always  kept  abreast  of  the  times, 
going  abroad  every  two  or  three  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying,  remaining  in  the  large  cities  of 
Europe  for  several  months  each  time,  attending 
clinics  and  learning  what  there  is  new  to  be  learned 
and  to  be  seen  in  his  specialties.  He  does  a  large 
amount  of  charitable  work,  having  established  a 
clinic  and  hospital  for  the  poor,  where  he  devotes 
several  hours  every  day  treating  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  and  performing  operations  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay. 

ENDICOTT,  Jolm,  colonial  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  born  in  Dorchester,  Eng.,  in  1558. 
In  1628  he  was  one  of  six  patentees  who  secured  a 
.grant  of  land  in  New  England,  which  made  them 
successoi's  of  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Reach- 
ing Naumkeag  (the  present  Salem),  Mass.,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  as  local  manager  for  the  paten- 
tees, Endicott  laid  there  the  foundation  of  the  first 
permanent  town  in  Massachusetts.  Before  the  win- 
ter (1638-29)  Endicott  visited  Mount  Wallarlon  or 
"Merry  Mount,". or  "Mount  Dagon,"  as  he  him- 
self called  it,  now  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
where  were  scandalous  doings;  he  caused  the  May- 
pole of  the  settlers  to  be  cut  down,  rebuked  them 
for  their  wantonness,  and  admonished  them  "to 
look  there  should  be  better  walking."  He  was 
chosen  governor  in  April,  1629,  and  served  until 
April,  1630,  when  the  charter  and  company  were 
transferred  to  New  England,  John  Winthrop,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor,  arriving  fi-om  Eng- 
land and  superseding  him.  In  May,  1631,  the  pro- 
vincial court  entertained  a  charge  against  Endicott, 
who  was  hot-tempered  as  well  as  Puritanic,  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  and  caused  a  jury  to  be  impan- 
ueled,  who  amerced  him  in  forty  shillings.  Having 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  court  of  assistants  In 
the  year  1634,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  Roger  Williams,  he  cut  out  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  from  the  English  colors  borne  by  the  train- 
bands under  his  command  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  idolatrous  symbol,  savoring  of  popery.  He  was 
called  to  answer  for  this  by  his  colleagues,  and  was 
discharged  from  office  for  the 
proceeding.  He  was,  however, 
re-elected  assistant  in  August, 
1635,  and  next  made  one  of  a 
"Council  for  Life,"  a  new  order 
of  magistracy  instituted  by  the 
provincial  general  court.  In  1686 
he  conducted  an  ineffective  ex- 
pedition against  Indians  on  Block 
Island  and  in  the  Pequot  country, 
and  his  bloody  measures  in  it  are 
thought  to  ha,ve  brought  on  the 
•noted  Pequot  war.  Duriug  this 
year,  the  military  commission- 
ers practically  adopted  his  views 
as  to  the  cross  on  the  king's 
colors,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
left  out  save  upon  the  flag  at 
Castle  Island  in  Boston  harbor. 
In  1641  and  in  1644  he  was  dep- 
uty governor,  as  well  as  in  1650 
and  in  1634.  In  1644  he  was  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, removing  his  residence  from  Salem  to  Boston. 
Endicott  also  filled  the  governor's  ottice  from  1649 
until  his  death.  In  1645  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  provincial  military  force  as  sergeant-major- 
general.  In  1652  he  estoblished  a  mint,  which, 
although  it  was  unlawful,  contrived  to  coin  money 
for  more  than  thirty  years.    In  1658  he  became  pres- 
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ident  of  the  colonial  commissioners.  His  hand,  while 
he  was  governor,  was  very  heavy  upon  Quakers  who 
came  to  the  province,  and  in  all  his  administration 
he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans.  "In  some  sense," 
says  one  historian,  "Endicott  might  fitly  be  called 
the  father  of  Massachusetts,  rather  than  any  other 
man.  He  it  was  that  first  engaged  in  England  to 
plant  a  colony  of  Englishmen  within  her  borders. 
He  conducted  to  her  shores  the  first  band  of  emi- 
grants that  numbered  so  many  as  three  score  of 
men.  He  drove  episcopacy  from  her  domain  wlien 
the  harboring  of  episcopacy  might  have  been  fatal, 
.and  he  tooli  a  decisive  part  in  the  primitive  arrange- 
ment of  her  ecclesiastical  constitutions."  Another 
historian  (Bancroft)  writes  of  him  as  "a  man  of 
dauntless  courage,  and  that  cheerfulness  which  ac- 
companies courage;  benevolent,  though  austere,  firm 
though  choleric,  of  a  rugged  nature  which  his  stern 
principles  of  non-conformity  had  not  served  to  inel- 
low."    He  died  at  Boston  March  15,  1665. 

BATTEN,  John  MuUin,  physician,  was  born 
in  East  Brandy  wine  township,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
Apr.  19,  1837,  son  of  James  Batten,  who  was  of 
English  extraction,  and  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  (MuUin)  Batten,  a  descendant  from  John 
Hamilton,  a  Scotch-Irishman,  who  died  in  1734. 
She  was  a  liind,  sturdy,  straightforward.  Christian 
woman.  The  son  worked  on  a  farm  and  attended 
school  until  his  eighteenth  year,  after  which  he 
taught  school  and  studied  medicine,  winters,  and  at- 
tended the  state  normal  school  at  Millersville,  Pa., 
summers,  until  he  was  graduated.  He  then  con- 
tinued the  study  of  medicine  and  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1864.  For  eighteen  months 
previous  to  graduating  he  was  a  medical  cadet  in 
the  U.  S.  army  hospitals  at  Philadelphia.  On  March 
22,  1864,  he  was  appointed  acting  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  served  at  different  times  on 
the  U.  S.  steamers  Princeton  and  Valley  City,  and 
also  on  the  U.  S.  monitors  Oneota  and  Catawba. 
He  was  on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Minnesota  the  night  of 
Apr.  8,  1864,  when  tlie  Confederates  exploded  a  tor- 
pedo under  her.  He  was  with  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Valley  City  on  an  expedition  up  the  Scuppernong 
river,  N.  C,  Sept.  29,  1864,  when  that  vessel  got 
aground  and  was  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  Con- 
federate batteries  and  sharp-shoot- 
ers for  four  hours:  also  when  that 
vessel  participated  in  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Confederate  ram  Albe- 
marle, by  Lieut.  William  B.  Cush- 
ing,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Plymouth,  N.  C, 
Oct.  28,  1864,  and  when  the  Valley 
City  led  the  fleet  up  the  Roanoke 
river  in  December,  1864,  when  the 
U.  S.  steamers  Otsego  and  Bazeiy 
were  sunk  by  Confederate  tor- 
pedoes, and  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  penetrated  the  enemy's  coun- 
try for  fifty  miles,  fighting  Con- 
federate batteries,  infantry  and 
sharp-shooters  the  whole  distance, 
and  taking  up  and  exploding 
eighty  torpedoes.  On  March  23, 
1866,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  U.  S.  navy  with  the 
thanks  of  the  department.  He  then  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Alleghany  county  medical  society, 
and  was  elected  its  president  for  1886.  He  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  society  for  1888.  He  is  u, 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  medical  society, 
and  of  the  American  medical  association.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  ninth  international  medical  congress 
that  met  in  "Washington,  D.  C,  in  1887,  a  member 


of  the  Mott  medical  club  of  Pittsburg,  and  its  presi- 
dent for  one  year.  He  served  a  number  of  years  as 
a  member  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Pittsburg  in- 
firmary. He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  the  Pittsburg  free  dispensary,  and  is 
thereby  constituted  a  life  member  of  the  same.  He 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Pittsburg  medical  libi-ary 
association.  He  acted  for  a  lime  as  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Market  bank.  In  1893  he  presided 
over  the  western  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  Alumni 
association  of  the  state  normal  school,  Millersville, 
Pa.  He  is  the  author  of  "Two  Years  in  the  United' 
States  Navy,"  and  has  contributed  papers  on  medi- 
cal subjects,  published  in  the  various  medical  jour- 
nals throughout  the  United  States.  Dr.  William 
Compton  of  Lancastei',  Pa. ,  was  his  preceptor. 

GIBSON,  Charles,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Va.,  in  1825,  the  son  of  Capt.  Hugh 
and  Elizabeth  B.  (Rutledge)  Gibson.  His  father's 
family,  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  in  southwestern  Virginia.  His  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Rutledge  family,  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  South  Carolina.  Capt.  Gibson  re- 
inoved  to  the  Indian  frontier  in  Missouri  when  Charles 
was  only  ten  years  old,  and  from 
that  age  until  he  was  seventeen  the 
son  never  entered  or  saw  a  church 
or  school-house,  neither  did  he  liave 
any  playmates  of  either  sex,  as  the 
entire  population  were  adult  fron- 
tiersmen. His  older  and  only  sister, 
a  lady  of  high  education  and  refine- 
ment, acted  as  his  teacher.  When 
about  seventeen,  through  his  superior 
aptness,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
senior  class  of  the  state  University  of 
Missouri.  Six  months  at  that  insti- 
tution was  the  extent  of  his  collegiate 
course.  He  then  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  studied  law  for  three  years 
with  U.  S.  Attorney-Gen.  Edward 
Bates,  and  Josiah  Spalding,  the 
most  learned  lawyer  of  Missouri. 
At  the  same  time  he'  became  pro- 
ficient in  Latin,  German  and 
French.  He  obtained  a  good  practice  from  the 
start  and  soon  became  the  leader,  for  his  age,  of  the 
Missouri  bai',  and  maintained  his  position  until  he 
retired  from  practice.  He  was  especially  noted 
as  a  land  lawyer.  Mr.  Gibson  has  never  been  a  can- 
didate for  an  elective  office,  but  has  always  tfiken 
part,  and  sometimes  a  highly  important  part,  in  po- 
litical and  public  affairs.  Prior  to  tlie  war  he  was  a 
whig,  and  subsequently  became  a  democrat.  He 
was  an  hereditary  slaveholder,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  of  the  Union  cause 
in  Missouri.  In  January,  1861,  the  Missouri  legis- 
lature ordered  a  state  convention  to  take  Missouri 
out  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Gibson  promptly  came  for- 
ward in  this  grave  crisis,  laid  aside  all  party  or  sec- 
tional feelings  and  piejudices,  wrote  an  address 
calling  a  mass-meeting  of  all  St.  Louis  unconditional 
Uuion  men,  and  carried  it  from  man  to  man  himself. 
The  meeting  was  held  and  a  committee  of  twenty- 
five  appointed  to  nominate  a  Union  ticket.  Gibson 
was  made  chairman,  and  proved  the  controlling 
spirit  of  the  meeting.  The  unconditional  Union 
men  were  triumphantly  elected,  and  the  convention 
held  the  state  in,  instead  of  declaring  it  out  of,  the 
Union.  So  great  was  the  general  appreciation  of  his 
services  that  he  was  appointed  assistant  attor- 
ney-general of  the  United  States  immediately 
after  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  but 
declined  the  oflice.  In  April,  1861,  there  were 
23,000  Springfiield  long-range  rifles,  cannon,  and 
other  munitions  of  war  in  proportion,  in  the  St. 
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Louis  arsenal.  These  were  the  only  long-range 
guns  then  in  Missouri.  It  had.  long  been  conceded 
by  all  parties  that  the  possession  of  these  arms  would 
undoubtedly  determine  the  then  doubtful  question 
whether  Missouri  would  be  held  by  the  Federal  or 
Oonfederate  element.  On  Apr.  23,  1861,  Jefferson 
Davis  wrote  to  Gov.  Jackson  to  seize  these  arms, 
but  on  the  21st  of  April,  one  day  before,  Gibson  had 
"written  to  Washington,  strenuously  urging  their  re- 
moval to  Illinois  for  safe  keeping.  This  was  done 
at  once  in  time  to  avoid  the  contemplated  seizure. 
Afterward,  when  Federal  troops  were  mustered  in, 
they  were  armed  with  these  guns,  and  as  the  "squir- 
rel rifles "  of  Price's  array  could  not  resist  them  at 
all,  he  was  effectively  driven  from  the  state.  The 
<;orrespondence  relating  to  the  above  is  published  in 
"War  Kecords,"  Vol.  I.,  Series  1,  669.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Gibson  was  urged  to  accept  the  place  of 
U.  S.  solicitor  of  the  court  of  claims — now  solicitor- 
general — which  he  did,  regarding  it  as  a  patriotic 
■duty.  He  was  also  appointed  agent  of  Missouri  at 
Washington,  and  throughout  the  war  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  without  compensation  of  any 
kind.  This  was  by  far  his  most  important  labor  at 
the  capital.  Since  the  war  he  has  often  been  a  dele- 
gate to  state  and  national  conventions.  He  was  one 
of  the  leadingvisiting  statesmen  to  Lo\iisiana  and 
Florida  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  electoral  contest  of  1876. 
Shortly  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  became 
one  of  the  counsel  for  tlie  defence,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  cause  celebre  against  the  French  Counts 
de  Montesquieu  for  murder,  and  finally  procured 
their  release.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  sole  coun- 
sel of  the  German  government  in  a  civil  case  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  which  he  finally  won  after  a 
long  litigation.  The  Emperor  William  I.  had  then 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  order  to  show  his 
"peculiar  appreciation,"  he  issued  a  special  decree 
ordering  two  royal  porcelain  vases  to  be  made  and 
presented  to  Gibson,  and  that  each  should  bear  this 
inscription :  ' '  Prussia's  Regent  to  Counsellor  Charles 
Gibson,  the  unselfish  advocate  of  justice."  These 
vases  are  still  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  They 
and  the  old  kaiser's  portrait,  which  he  gave  to  Ban- 
-croft,  the  historian,  are  the  only  relics  of  the  great 
■emperor  in  this  country.  About  the  year  1880  Mr. 
Gibson  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph in  a  case  against  Baron  von  Bechtolsheim,  Aus- 
trian consul  at  St.  Louis.  His  conduct  in  this  case 
■was  such  that  the  emperor  decorated  him  with  the 
Commander's  cross  of  the  Francis  Joseph  order  on 
Dec.  16,  1882,  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
jeign  of  the  Hapsburgs.  In  1884  he  was  decorated 
by  the  old  kaiser,  at  the  personal  request  of  Bis- 
ib.arck,  with  the  second-class  (commander's  cross) 
of  the  Prussian  royal  crown  order,  and  in  1890  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  German  knight  of  the 
first  class  by  Emperor  William  II.  for  "meritorious 
.services  to  Germany."  In  1890  he  visited  Vienna 
.and  Berlin  for  the  first  time,  and  received  social  rec- 
ognition and  distinction  never  before  shown  to  any 
mere  private  citizen.  He  dined  with  the  German 
emperor  and  empress  and  their  children  at  their  fam- 
ily palace  at  Potsdam.  He  and  his  wife  were  for 
several  days  the  honored  guests  of  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess Bismarck  at  Varzin,  whei-e  only  the  favored 
few  are  ever  admitted.  He  was  also  entertained  by 
ambassadors  and  the  high  nobility  of  Austria  and 
Germany.  Mr.  Gibson  came  back,  as  he  left,  a  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  of  the  old  school,  to  whom  all  the 
varied  splendors  and  luxuries  of  court  life  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  absolute  comfort  and  repose 
of  his  unpretentious  home  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

rEBG-USON,  Jolrn  Scott,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1842.  His  grandfather  was  a 
.soldier  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  serving  in  Col. 


Stark's  regiment  of  New  Hampshire  troops,  and  af- 
terward in  Col.  Wood's  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
soldiery.     He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  "and  other  battles,  and  died  in  Washington 
coimty.   Pa.,  in  1843  at  a  very 
advanced  age.     John  S.  Fergu- 
son was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Alleghany  college, 
was  graduated  in  1860,  studied 
law  and  was    admitted   to  the 
bar  in  1863  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.     He  has.  been  in  constant 
practice  since  that  time  and  has 
attained  a  prominent  standing  at 
the  bar.     Among  the  noted  cases 
he  has  tried  or  been  identified 
with,    are    the   famous    Indian 
ejectment  suits  tried  in  the  U. 
S.  courts  from  1874  to  1880,  and 
the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville 
bond   cases,    when    $10,000,000 
were  involved.  He  is  a  member  of       ^    >       /    <7 
the  Bar  association,  and  attorney      i««^—  a?    i<S'X.*«t«3^^^ 
for  numerous  corporations.      He     '  /^ 

was  married  to  Nancy  A.  Graham 
in  September,  1863,  and  has  five  children  as  the  fruit 
of  the  union.     His  eldest  son,  Edwin  G.,  on  finish- 
ing his  law  studies  became  his  partner. 

CABBOIiL,  David  Williamson,  chancery 
judge,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  11,  1816, 
the  third  child  and  oldest  Son  of  William  and  Henri- 
etta Carroll.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  David 
Williamson,  a  leading  Baltimore  merchant.  Judge 
Carroll  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Daniel  Carroll,  who 
emigrated  from  Ii-eland  to  the  American  colonies  in 
the  year  1700,  and  settled  at  Upper  Marlboro,  Prince 
George  county,  Md.  His  son,  Daniel  Carroll,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Judge  Carroll,  was  a  delegate 
from  Maryland  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  his  name  so  appears  upon  the  record.  Judge 
Carroll  is  also  the  great-grandnephew  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  Baltimore 
and  the  American  colonies.  He  is  thus  descended 
from  along  lineof  distinguished  ancestors,  whofigured 
prominently  in  the  history  of  this  country,  both  in 
colonial  and  revolutionary  times, 
and  have  ever  since  continued  to 
maintain  a  high  and  honorable 
standing  as  American  citizens. 
Judge  Carroll's  boyhood  and 
youth  was  spent  in  and  about 
Baltimore,  where  he  received  a 
liberal  education  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.and  a  collegiate  coiu^se 
in  St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore, 
a  Catholic  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  that  city,  now  no  longer 
in  existence.  In  1836,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  cast  his  for- 
tune in  the  then  far  Southwest, 
and  setlled  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
then  on  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, tlie  same  year  that  Ar- 
kansas emerged  from  a  terri- 
torial form  of  government,and  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  statehood. 
He  was  employed  for  several  years  as  deputy  clerk 
in  the  U.  S.  cii'cuit  court  for  Arkansas,  and  located 
at  Little  Rock.  On  Feb.  11,  1838,  at  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  he  married  Melanie  Scull,  daughter  of  Hewes 
Scull,  a  merchant,  and  an  old  citizen  of  Arkansas. 
In  1846  be  began  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1847,  and  at  once  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Little  Rock.  In  1830  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature.     In  1860  he  was  elected  prosecut- 
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ing  attorney  for  the  tenth  judicial  district  of  the 
state,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  first  year 
of  the  civil  war.  Being  of  southern  nativity  and 
heritage,  he  naturally  sided  with  the  South.  Early 
in  1862  he  raised  a  regiment,  the  18th  Arkansas  in- 
fantry, became  its  colonel,  and  was  in  active  service 
until  August,  1862,  when  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, after  a  long  and  protracted  illness,  which  ren- 
/  dered  him  unfit  for  field  duty.  In  1864  he  vpas 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Confederate  con- 
gress, and  was  a  member  of  that  body  when  the 
Confederate  armies  surrendered.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  turned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  In  1866  he  was  elected  county 
judge  of  Jefferson  county,  and  served  until  removed 
by  military  authority  during  the  reconstruction  per- 
iod. He  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion with  success  and  profit,  but  being  disfranchised 
by  act  of  congress,  he  neither  voted  nor  held  office 
until  after  the  proclamation  of  amnesty  was  issued 
by  President  Andrew  Johnson.  In  1878  Judge  Car- 
roll was  elected  chancellor  of  Pulaski  chancery 
court,  being  then  a  state  office,  and  filled  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  state  at  large.  To  this  posi- 
tion he  was  re-elected  every  two  years  until  1886, 
■when,  by  legislative  enactment,  the  first  chancery 
district  was  formed,  and  power  conferred  upon  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  fill  the  bench  by  appoint- 
ment. So  admirably  had  Judge  Carroll  filled  the 
position  for  eight  years,  so  high  had  he  risen  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  bar  of  the  state  for 
ability  and  integrity  as  a  chancellor,  that  Gov. 
Hughes,  without  hesitation,  appointed  him  for  the 
full  term  of  eight  years,  which,  when  completed, 
will  have  given  him  an  unbroken  record  of  sixteen 
years  as  chancery  judge.  He  has  always  been  a 
faithful  adherent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  a  communicant  in  one  church  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  has  witnessed  the  progress  and 
growth  of  Arkansas  from  her  earliest  statehood,  and 
his  life  has  been  intertwined  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
her  entire  state  history.  Always  faithful  to  every 
trust,  industrious  and  earnest  in  the  cause  of  his 
clients,  careful  and  honest  in  the  dispensation  of 
chancery  justice,  a  true  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  a 
proud  example  of  rectitude  and  piety  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life.  Judge  Carroll  lives  in  the  high  respect 
and  warm  esteem  of  his  fellow-men. 

GLOBIEUX,  Alphonsus  Joseph,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Idaho,  was  born  at  Dottignies,  in 
the  Belgian  province  of  West  Flanders  Feb.  1,  1844. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered 
the  college  of  Courtrai,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with 
honor  in  the  classical  course.  In 
1863  he  went  to  the  American 
college  at  Louvain  to  study  for 
the  priesthood  with  the  view  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  missions 
in  America.  He  was  ordained 
a  priest  at  Mechlin  on  Aug.  17, 
1867,  and  on  Oct.  13th  of  the 
same  year  he  left  his  native  land 
and  reached  Oregon  on  Dec.  8th 
following.  Plis  first  appointment 
was  at  Roseburg,  Douglas  county, 
Ore.,  where  he  attended  several 
dependent  missions;  he  was  subse- 
'■^f^t<£.^.,..t^^_^  quently  tran,9feried  to  Oregon  City 
and  thence  to  St.  Paul  in  Marion 
county,  the  cradle  of  Catholicity  in 
Oregon.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Glorieux  faithfully  and 
s\icce.ssfully  discharged  the  duties  of  these  pastor- 
ates, and  in  1871  was  called  to  Portland,  and  ap- 
pointed president  of  St.  Michael's  college.  In  1884 
he  attended  the  third  plenary  council  of  Baltimore 


as  vicar  apostolic-elect  of  Idaho.  He  was  conse- 
crated a  bishop  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  at  Baltimore, 
on  Apr.  19,  1885,  and  assumed  charge  of  his  diocese 
on  June  12th  of  the  same  year.  The  total  population 
of  Catholics  in  his  vicariate  at  that  time  was  esti- 
mated at  only  2,300,  800  of  the  number  being  Nez 
Perces  and  Coeur  d'Alfene  Indians.  In  1893  there 
were  9,100.  In  1891  Bishop  Glorieux  went  to  Eu- 
rope, and  returning  during  the  summer  of  that  year 
at  once  resumed  the  active  and  laborious  ministra- 
tions of  his  episcopal  office,  which  at  the  same  time 
partakes  so  strongly  of  that  of  the  missionary,  for 
which  field  he  particularly  fitted  himself  throughout 
his  whole  theological  course. 

LIEBER,  Francis,  publicist  and  educator,  was 
born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  March  18, 1800.  His  father 
was  engaged  in  business  and  met  with  severe  losses 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  of  1789-1815.  Francis 
commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  his  fifteenth  year,  but 
soon  entered  the  Prussian  army 
and  fought  at  Ligny  and  Wa- 
terloo. Returning  to  his  stud- 
ies at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
he  was  soon  arrested  for  ' '  Lib- 
eralism" and  imprisoned  sev- 
eral months.  After  his  release 
he  was  prohibited  from  study- 
ing at  any  of  the  Prussian 
universities,  and  accordingly 
went  to  Jena,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1820.  Subse- 
quently he  went  to  Halle,  but 
growing  restive  under  police 
surveillance  fled  to  Dresden, 
and  later  took  part  in  the 
Greek  revolution.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  1833  and  acted  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Niebuhr, 
then  Prussian  ambassador.  '  Going  back  to  Germany 
in  1834,  he  took  a  course  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
but  repeated  persecutions  obliged  him  to  take  refuge 
in  London  in  1835,  where  he  supported  himself  for 
some  time  by  teacliing  and  writing.  In  1827  Lieber 
came  to  America  and  proceeded  to  lecture  in  various 
cities  on  history  and  politics.  Settling  in  Boston  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Amer- 
icana" (13  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1829-33).  In  1832 
the  trustees  of  the  newly  founded  Girard  college  in- 
vited him  to  organize  a  system  of  education.  This 
occupied  him  until  1835,  when  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  history  and  political  economy  in  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  remaining  there  for  twenty  years. 
In  1856  he  secured  an  appointment  to  the  same  chair 
in  Columbia  college.  New  York.  In  1860  he  also  be- 
came professor  of  ijolitical  science  in  Columbia  law 
school.  He  re-signed  from  the  former  post  in  1865, 
but  held  the  latter  until  his  death.  As  early  as  1851 
he  delivered  a  notable  address  in  South  Carolina, 
warning  the  southern  states  against  the  evils  of  seces- 
sion, and  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
was  most  active  in  support  of  the  Union,  frequently 
being  called  to  Washington  for  consultation  with 
the  secretary  of  war.  In  1863  he  assisted  in  found- 
ing the  Loyal  publication  society,  and  for  a  while 
served  as  president.  More  than  100  pamphlets  were 
issued  under  his  supervision,  and  ten  wei'e  written 
by  himself.  One,  "Guerrilla  Parties  Considered 
with  Reference  to  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  War," 
was  prepared  at  the  7-equest  of  Gen.  Halleok,  and 
was  largely  quoted  afterward  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war;  another,  "Instructions  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Field"  (Washington,  1863),  was  specially  ordered  by 
President  Lincoln  for  circulation  in  the  general  or- 
ders of  the  war  department,  and  has  formed  the  basis 
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of  subsequent  European  codes.  In  1865  Mr.  Lieber 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  a  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington, established  for  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  Confederate  records.  In  1870  he  acted  as 
arbitrator  in  certain  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  which  work  was  still  unfinished 
•■at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  visited  Europe  twice 
between  1844  and  1850.  Lieber  was  a  most  prolific 
writer,  and  left  many  important  works  on  political 
■economy  and  other  subjects,  among  others,  "The 
Stranger  in  America  "(2  vols.,  London,  1835);  "Rem- 
iniscences of  Niebuhr"  (Philadelphia  and  London, 
1835):  "Manual  of  Political  Ethics,"  which  was 
adopted  by  Harvard  as  a  text-book  (3  vols.,  Boston, 
1838;  revised  edition  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1875) ;  ' '  Laws  of  Property  :  Essays  on 
Property  and  Labor"  (New  York,  1843);  "The 
West  and  Other  Poems "  (1848);  "Civil  Liberty  and 
Self-G-overnment "  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1852;  new 
■edition  adopted  as  text-book  by  Yale,  1874) ;  ' '  Abuses 
■of  the  Penitentiary  Power,"  published  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York;  "International  Copyright  and 
Fragments  of  Political  Science,  or  Nationalism  and 
Internationalism"  (1868).  He  also  wrote  occasional 
pamphlets  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  besides  contrib- 
uting to  periodical  literature.  Dr.  Lieber  was  a 
member  of  the  French  institute  and  numerous  other 
learned  societies  both  in  Europe  and  America.  A 
collection  of  his  minor  works  has  been  issued,  "The 
Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Francis  Lieber"  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1880).  He  died  in  New  York  city 
Oct.  2,  1873. 

SATJNDEBS,  William  Laurence,  historian, 
-was  born  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  30,  1885.  After 
receiving  his  preparation  for  college  he  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  in  1854.  He  afterward  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  ip  1856.  At  the  time  of  the 
■opening  of  hostilities  between  the  states  he  was  resid- 
ing at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy  in  April,  1861,  as  a  member  of  the 
Rowan  rifle  guards.  He  was  afterward  transferred 
to  the  Rowan  artillery  and  served  actively  through- 
•out  the  entire  war,  becoming  colonel  of  the  46th  reg- 
iment of  North  Carolina  troops,  and  receiving  two  se- 
vere gun-shot  wounds  in  the  face,  one  of  which  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  fatal.  After  being  paroled  at 
Appomattox,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Florida  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  his  health,  which  had  been 
seriously  impaired  by  the  hardships  of  camp  life. 
On  his  return  to  North  Carolina  he  settled  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  was  elected  secretary  to  the  state  senate  at 
its  session  of  1871-72.  He  was  re-elected  to  that 
office  in  1873-73,  after  his  removal  to  Wilmington, 
in  which  city  he  was  prominently  engaged  in  jour- 
nalism, as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Wilmington 
Journal "  from  1873  until  1876.  From  the  reopening 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1875  until  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  that  institution, 
and  received  from  it  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  in 
1889.  In  1876  he  removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  "Observer,"  from  the  editorial  man- 
agement of  which  he  retii'ed  by  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians early  in  1879,  and  in  February  of  that  year 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  which  office  he  held 
by  continuous  re-elections  until  his  death.  During 
his  incumbency  in  that  office  he  devoted  over  ten 
years  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  important 
work  of  his  life — the  compilation  of  "The  Colonial 
Records  of  North  Carolina,"  a  work  of  great  his- 
torical value  which  was  published  by  the  state. 
Though  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  which  i-endered 
Jiim  unable  to  walk  and  nearly  helpless,  he  would 
often  proceed  with  his  labors  when  in  great  bodily 
pain,  never  asking  or  receiving  any  compensation 
for  his  services,  the  only  reward  he  received  being  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  general  assembly  of  North 


Carolina.  Concerning  this  work  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  it  is  the  great  reservoir  of  facts  from  which 
all  must  draw  who  would  write  accurately  and  truth- 
fully the  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  that  state.  The  historian  Bancroft  also  com- 
mended the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  was  edited, 
and  the  high  value  and  importance  of  the  matter 
therein  contained.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Saunders,  which  occurred  only  ii  few  weeks  after 
the  publication  had  been  completed,  ten  large  vol- 
umes had  been  published,  ending  with  the  revolu- 
tion. The  further  publication  of  these  documents, 
which  embrace  the  revolutionary  period,  was  after- 
ward put  under  the  supervision  of  Walter  Clark,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina. 
Col.  Saunders  died  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Apr.  3,  1891. 
CAHILIil  Le  Boy,  inventor  and  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Portage,  Kalamazoo  county,  Mich., 
Aug.  33,  1841.  His  father,  Daniel  Cahill,  was  a 
farmer,  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  for  many  years  held  a 
high  municipal  office  in  Kalamazoo  county.  His 
mother,  Cornelia  Hascall,  was  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Hascall,  the  pioneer  of  reaper  inventors  and  a  native 
of  New  York.  Young  Cahill's  education  depended 
on  the  district  schools  and  was  completed  by  a  short 
residence  at  Kalamazoo  college.  After  leaving 
school  lie  remained  on  the  farm  until  Aug.  5,  1862, 
seventeen  days  before  reaching  his  majority,  when 
he  enlisted  and  entered  the  war 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  after 
ward  lieutenant  in  company  F, 
19th  Michigan  infantry,  serving 
with  them  until  Oct.  28,1864;  when 
he  was  commissioned  captain  and 
transferred  to  company  A  of  the 
same  regiment,  and  served  until 
he  was  mustered  out,  J\me  10, 
1865.  During  his  term  of  service 
he  took  part  in  twelve  actions  and 
campaigns,  among  which  were 
Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  and  Peach 
Tree  Creek.  He  was  wounded  in 
action  thi-ee  times.  His  service  in 
his  country's  cause  gives  him  more 
satisfaction  than  any  work  of  his 
life.  In  1866  he  returned  to  Kala- 
mazoo and  successfully  conducted  a  ' 
grocery  for  several  years.  Having 
an  inventive  mind  and  knowing  the 
needs  of  farmers,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  plows.  In  1876,  having  received  a 
patent  on  a  device  whereby  any  common  plow  could 
be  converted  into  a  riding  plow  and  do  better  work, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
his  invention,  to  which  he  owes  his  subsequent  pros- 
perity and  its  popularity  among  the  class  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  his  business  foresight,  which  led 
him  to  deal  directly  with  the  consumer.  His  machine 
is  well-known  and  extensively  used.  Mr.  Cahill  has 
been  married  three  times:  first,  June  18,  1863,  to 
Ellen  Jane,  daughter  of  Ezra  Carpenter  of  Kalama- 
zoo, who  died  in  1866.  In  1873  he  married  Arabella 
S.,  daughter  of  William  A.  House  of  Kalamazoo,  who 
died  Sept.  22,  1874.  June  30,  1884,  he  married  his 
present  wife,  Elrna,  daughter  of  C.  Y.  Lee,  banker, 
of  Dowagiac,  Mich.  They  have  two  children,  Lee 
Hascall,  bom  May  3,  1885,  and  Margaret,  born  Oct. 
3,  1890.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cahill  are  active  mem- 
bers and  supporters  of  the  Congregational  church. 
Mr.  Cahill  is  a  stanch  republican.  It  is  in  the  line 
of  business  that  he  is  especially  prominent,  and  when 
a  new  enterprise  is  placed  on  foot  which  will  in- 
crease Kalamazoo's  manufacturing  interests,  he  is 
one  of  the  first  to  be  consulted.  Besides  his  lar^e 
private  interests  in  Kalamazoo  and  elsewhere,  he  is 
a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  first  National  bank 
of  Kalamazoo,  vice-president  of  the  Citizens'  nation- 
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al  bank  of  Independence,  Kan.,  director  in  the  Kala- 
mazoo and  Hastings  railroad,  president  of  the  City 
electric  light  company,  and  of  the  Yoa  Phara  medi- 
cine company  of  Kalamazoo,  also  director  in  the  St. 
John  plow  company,  and  Corn  coupler  carriage 
company  of  the  same  city. 

BOIES,  Henry  Martyn,  manufacturer,  philan- 
thropist, soldier  and  author,  was  born  in  Lee,  Mass., 
in  1837,  of  French  Huguenot  descent.  His  ances- 
tors on  the  paternal  side  came  from  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Boston,  Mass., 
where  they  established  the  first  pa- 
per-mill put  into  operation  on  the 
American  continent.  Henry  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  district 
schools  and  Yale  college,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1859  as  the  '  'wood- 
en-spoon man "  of  his  class.  In 
1860  he  joined  the  famous  corps  of 
Zouaves  organized  in  Chicago  by 
the  dashing  Ell.sworth  ;  in  1861-65 
he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Silver  &  Boies,  and  engaged  in  the 
freighting  and  forwarding  business 
at  Tivoli,  N.  Y. ;  in  1865  settled  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  as  resident  member 
of  the  firm  of  Lallin,  Boies  &  Turck, 
powder  manufacturers,  and  in  1869 
was  elected  president  of  the  Moosic 
powder  company.  A  desire  to 
diminish  the  number  of  accidents 
occurring  in  the  mines,  owing 
principally  to  the  careless  handling  of  cartridges  by 
lamp-light,  led  in  IHl'i  to  the  invention  of  a  cart- 
ridge package  for  mining  powder,  which  proved  a 
success  and  was  almost  universally  adopted.  Dur- 
ing the  upheaval  and  reign  of  terror  produced  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  "MoUie  Maguires  "  in  1876-77  in 
the  mining  regions,  Mr.  Boies  rallied  the  young  men 
of  Scranton,  organized  the  "City  Guard,"  was 
elected  its  commander,  and  when  it  was  mustered 
into  the  National  guard  of  the  state  as  a  battalion, 
he  was  commissioned  major.  In  1878,  when  the  in- 
dependent companies  were  consolidated  with  the 
battalion  to  form  the  13th  regiment,  lie  was  elected 
colonel.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  during  which  time 
Col.  Boies  had  brought  the  regiment  to  an  efficiency 
second  to  no  military  organization  in  the  state,  had 
built  an  armory,  established  rifle  practice  in  tlie  guard, 
and  contributed  toward  the  reorganization  of  the 
state  guard,  the  inauguration  of  state  encampments, 
etc. ,  he  was  elected  for  a  second  term,  but  declined 
by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  private  business.  In  the 
spring  of  1883  Col.  Boies  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Dickson  manufacturing  company,  holding  the 
position  four  years,  during  which  time  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized,  its  works  enlarged,  and  sev- 
eral of  its  shops  rebuilt ;  the  hydraulic  system  of 
flanging  and  riveting  was  introduced,  and  by  means 
of  improved  tools,  machine  and  mechanical  devices, 
its  capacity  of  production  greatly  increased.  As  a 
consequence  the  company  was  enabled,  during  the 
great  business  depression  of  1884^85,  to  retain  in  em- 
ployment over  600  workmen,  who  would  otherwi.se 
have  been  deprived  of  labor  and  become  scattered  so 
as  not  to  be  available  upon  the  revival  of  business. 
During  his  connection  with  the  company.  Col.  Boies 
invented  a  new  and  improved  steel-tired  car  wheel, 
now  manufactured  by  the  Boies  steel  wheel  com- 
pany, of  which  company  he  is  president.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  large  interests  already  mentioned  he  was 
an  incorporator  and  for  ten  years  a  director  of  the 
Third  national  bank  of  Scranton  ;  was  elected  presi- 
dent, in  1887,  of  the  Scranton  board  of  trade  ;  is  di- 
rector of  a  number  of  leading  manufacturing  com- 
panies ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  ; 


was  delegate  to  the  na^.onal  republican  convention 
in  Chicago  in  1884  ;  has  been  for  many  years  a  mem- 
of  the  state  executive  committee  of  the  Young  men's 
Christian  association,  and  president  of  that  association 
in  1870-74,  and  in  1888-90.  In  1886  Col.  Boies  was. 
appointed  by  Gov.  Beaver  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  public  charities  of  Penn.sylvania,  and  elected  by 
this  board  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  lunacy  ; 
also  of  its  Eastern  executive  committee,  whose  mem- 
bers constituted  at  that  time  the  United  States  com- 
mis.sion  of  immigration  for  Pennsylvania.  He  is- 
also  a  member  of  the  national  prison  association, 
and  of  various  philanthropic  societies,  and  since  1884 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church.  He  published  in  1893  "Pris- 
oners and  Paupers,"  a  comprehensive  study  of  crimi- 
nality and  pauperism,  with  drastic  propositions  for 
remedy,  as  a  fruit  of  bis  labors  on  the  Board  of  pub- 
lic charities. 

YOUNG,  Charles  Luther,  educator,  was  born. 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1838,  of  pioneer  ances- 
try. He  studied  in  various  schools  and  intended 
making  the  law  his  profession,  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  took  him  away  from  study.  In  April, 
1861,  he  was  doing  depot  grand  duty  as  a  cadet 
("zouave")  over  recruits.  A  few  weeks  later,  in 
May,  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  regiment,  U.  S.  volun- 
teers, in  the  Excelsior  brigade,  organized  by  Gen. 
Sickles,  and  went  promptly  to  the  front.  He  was 
advanced  from  the  ranks  to  a  first  lieutenancy  June 

13,  1861  ;  participated  in  all  the  battles  and  cam- 
paigns in  which  his  several  commands  wore  engaged; 
was  made  a  captain  May  6,  1863,  recommended 
major  on  the  field  during  the  peninsular  campaign, 
July  38,  1862,  by  Gens.  Hooker  (on  whose  stafl:  he 
served  during  the  latter  campaign)  and  Nelson  Tay- 
lor, and  mentioned  in  general  orders,  commanded 
his  regiment  during  all  the  second  Bull  Run  cam- 
paign, was  wounded  in  the  neck  by  the  bursting  of 
a  shell  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  3, 1868, 
while  in  the  execution,  as  a  staff  officer,  of  an  order 
from  Gen.  Sickles,  a  fragment  severing  the  external 
carotid  artery.  Young  returned  to  the  front  with 
this  unhealed  wound  to  participate  in  the  Gettysburg 
campaign,  in  the  inspector-general's  department  of 
the  3d  army  corjDS.  He  was  again  disabled  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  inspector-general's  depart- 
ment of  the  2d  corps,  but  did  not  re- 
tire from  the  field.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  ' '  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service   during  the  war,"  and  Jan. 

14,  1878,  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  by  the  governor  of  Ohio.  In 
1869  Gen.  Young  removed  to  Toledo, 
O.,  whei-e  he  became,  and  was  for 
years,  a  manufacturer  and  whole- 
sale merchant.  He  never  accepted 
a  political  office  other  than  that  of 
park  commissioner,  of  which  board 
he  was  president,  his  business  de- 
manding his  attention.  He  is  an  active 
comrade  of  Toledo  post.  No.  107,  de- 
partment of  Ohio,  G.  A.  R,  was  on  the 
staff  of  Commander-in-chief  Barnshaw 
in  1879,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  council  of  administration 
senior  vice-coramander-in-chief  of  the  National  en- 
campment in  1881.  Gen.  Young  is  on  the  rolls  of 
several  military  organizations  and  societies,  among 
them  Sickles'  excelsior  brigade  association.  Third 
army  corps  union,  the  Second  corps  club,  the  Society 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  president  of  the 
Toledo  society.  Society  of  the  army  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, companion  of  the  Ohio  commandery,  Loyal 
legion,  and  honorary  member  of  the  Ohio  national 
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guard  officers'  association,  also  the  only  northern 
honorary  member  of  the  celebrated  Continental 
guards  of  New  Orleans,  director  of  the  Gettysburg 
battle-Held  memorial  association,  and  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  service  institution  of  the  U.  S. 
army.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  Toledo  sol- 
diers' memorial  association  since  its  inception,  and 
its  president  in  1890.  He  is  a  member  of  De  Molay 
lodge,  No.  498,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  raised  to  the  sublime  degree  of  Master  mason  in 
May,  1862,  at  Bottoms'  Bridge,  Va.,  during  McClel- 
lan's  campaign  on  the  peninsula.  On  June  18, 1891, 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Wilberforce  university.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  directory  of  the  Toledo  medical  college.  In  re- 
ligious work  Charles  L.  Young's  activity  and  energy 
are  clearly  traceable,  he  having  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Toledo  Adams  street  mission.  In 
April,  1890  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Young  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Ohio  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans' 
home  at  Xenia,  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Gen.  Young  was  married,  Jan.  18,  1871,  to 
Cora  Miranda  Day,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  Boston.  Mrs.  Young  was  one  of  the  founders, 
in  1873,  of  the  Toledo  home  for  friendless  women. 

De  SAUSSUBE,  William  F.,  senator,  was 
born  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  in  1793,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Lorraine,  a  member  of 
which  emigrated  to  South  Caro- 
lina in  1730.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1810,  and  took 
up  the  law  as  a  profession.  He 
was  for  many  years  in  the  state 
house  of  representatives.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  R.  Barnwell 
Rhett  in  May,  1852,  Mr.  De 
Saussure  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  to 
Hu  his  unexpired  term  as  U.  S. 
senator.  This  was  originally  the 
term  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  upon 
whose  death  F.  H.  Elmore  was 
appointed,  but  died  in  about 
two  weeks,  after  giving  but 
a  single  vote.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Robert  Barnwell,  who  re- 
signed, and  the  vacancy  was  filled 
by  R.  Barnwell  Rhett.  When 
Mr.  DeSaussure'sappointmentby 
the  governor  expired,  he  was,  in  November,  elected 
by  the  legislature  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  sena- 
torial period,  which  expired  March  4,  1853,  the  resi- 
due of  the  term  to  which  Calhoun  was  elected ;  thus 
presenting  the  unusual  case  of  five  senators  in  suc- 
cession filling  the  same  term. 

HOPKINS,  George  Hiram,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  White  Lake,  Oakland  county,  Mich.,  Nov.  7, 
1843,  of  English  descent,  his  American  ancestors  be- 
ing among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  North  American 
colonies.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
then  passing  to  the  state  normal  school  at  Ypsilantl, 
Mich.,  in  1863,  became  roused  when  the  Federal 
forces  were  meeting  with  reverses  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  throwing  aside  his  books,  enlisted  in 
the  17th  regiment,  Michigan  volunteer  infantry,  and 
served  in  the  most  active  campaigns  until  mustered 
out  at  the  close  of  the  conflict.  He  took  part  in  the 
engagement  at  South  Mountain  and  in  the  numerous 
battles  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged.  When 
he  returned  home  after  the  war,  he  re-entered  the 
Normal  school  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1867.  Continuing  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  that  institution  in  1871,  and  immediately 
commenced   practice    at    Detroit.      He  was  attor- 
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ney  for  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railway  com- 
pany several  years,  and  was  selected  by  John  J. 
Bagley,  upon  the  latter's  election  as  governor,  as  his 
private  secretary.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  in  1878  from  Detroit,  and  re-elected 
in  1880  and  1883,  and  during  his  last  term  was 
speaker  'pro  tern,  of  the  house  and  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  As  ex- 
ecutor and  trustee  of  large 
estates,  the  business  ability  of 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  shown  in  a 
marked  degree.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  various  business  and 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and 
is,  besides,  an  active  and  promi- 
nent republican.  He  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  Detroit  by  President 
Harrison,  Jan.  14,  1890,  and  on 
confirmation  by  the  senate,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  office, 
Feb.  1,  1890.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
chairman  of  the  republican  state 
central  committee  during  the 
campaign  of  1888;  isameniberof 
the  Stat eandcity  bar  association, 
and  member  of  the  Detroit  and 
other  social  clubs.  He  was  also  adjutant-general 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  while  General  Alger  was  command- 
er-in-cliief  in  1889-90;  has  been  commander  of  Dor 
troit  post,  384,  G.  A.  R. ;  is  a  33d  degree  mason ;  di- 
rector of  the  American  exchange  national  bank,  the 
American  banking  and  savings  association,  the 
Union  trust  company  ;  treasurer  of  John  J.  Bagley 
&  Co. ,  tobacco  manufacturers  ;  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Woodmere  cemetery  associa- 
tion ;  director  in  the  Detroit  safe  company,  in  the 
Michigan  wire  and  iron  works,  and  in  the  Standard 
life  and  accident  insurance  company. 

TYRRELL,  Frank  Gill,  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Ferndale,  Humboldt  county,  Cal.,  Aug.  21,  1865, 
son  of  Ransell  S.  Tyrrell,  a  native  of  Ohio.  The 
Tyrrell  family  was  established  in  Connecticut  in 
colonial  days,  emigrated  to  the  Western  Reserve 
and  made  a  home.  His  mother,  Eliza  Gill,  was  a 
native  of  Canada,  descended  from  a  sturdy  English 
family.  The  parents,  when  their  first  child  was  born, 
emigrated  to  California  across  the  plains  with  wagon 
train  and  located  at  Ferndale,  where  Prank  Gill  was 
born,  thefourthof  a  family  of  eleven  children.  His 
early  life  was  passed  upon  his  fa- 
ther's farm  and  in  attendance  at  the 
district  school,  whore  the  lad  took 
rank  as  the  best  scholar.  He  com- 
pleted his  grammar-school  course 
at  sixteen  and  entered  the  state 
normal  school,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated after  a  two  years'  course  with 
honors.  He  then  taught  for  three 
years  with  marked  success,  but,  de- 
ciding upon  taking  up  the  study 
of  law,  he  entered  the  office  of 
his  cousin,  W.  J.  Tyrrell,  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo.,  in  1886.  In  Dec- 
ember, 1887,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  having  meanwhile  sup- 
ported himself  by  teacliing  school 
and  in  compiling  abstracts  of  titles 
to  real  estate.  He  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  his  cousin  and  com- 
menced practice.  His  conviction  of  duty  led  him  to 
change  his  profession  in  the  face  of  his  success  at 
law,  and  in  August,  1888,  he  became  a  minister  of 
the  Christian  church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  although 
brought  up  in,  and  a  member  of,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.     On  Sept.  5,  1888,  he  was  married 
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to  Edna  Biirford  Sccitt.  His  first  call  was  to  the 
Christian  church  at  Cameron,  Mo.,  with  300  mem- 
bers. Witliiu  a  jjeriod  of  eighteen  months  he  built 
a  new  church  edifice  costint;  $10,000,  and  added 
nearly  200  to  its  membership.  This  success  in- 
sured his  call  to  St.  Louis  to  take  charge  of  a  di- 
vided church  of  only  200  members  and  a  mortgage 
of  $10,000.  In  September,  1890,  he  took  up  this 
wcjrk  and  in  one  year  the  mortgage  was  burned  and 
the  membership  largely  increased  at  every  service. 
In  addition  to  this  work  ilr.  Tyrrell  has  been  a  reg- 
ular and  extensive  contributor  to  the  religious  period- 
leak  of  his  own  church.  He  is  a  popular  platform 
lecturer  and  a  bold  and  fearless  reformer. 

SABINE,  Lorenzo,  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  Grafton  county,  N.  H.,  Feb.  38,  1803,  son 
of  Rev.  E.  R,  Sabin,  to  the  spelling  of  wliose  name 
he  added  or  restored  the  final  e.  He  had  little 
early  education,  was  bred  to  trade,  became  a  bank- 
clerk,  was  thrice  sent  to  the  Maine  legislature  from 
Eastport,  and  for  a  time  was  a  collector  of  customs 
on  Passamaqnodd)'  bay.  This  nearness  to  New 
Brunswick,  which  had  been  settled  largely  by  tories 
exiled  from  Boston,  New  York,  etc.,  during  the  rev- 
olution, turned  his  thoughts  to  studies  which  result- 
ed in  an  important  and  valuable  book,  "  The  Ameri 
can  Loyalist"  (1847),  enlarged  into  two  volumes 
in  1864.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Com.  Edward  Preble 
at  the  same  lime  for  Sparks's  "  American  Biogra- 
phy." He  had  begun  in  1843  to  contribute  to  the 
"North  American  Review,"  the  "Christian  Exam- 
iner," etc.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Bowduin  In  1846  and  from  Harvard  in  1848. 
His  residence  from  1849  was  at  Boston,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  congress  for  the  nine  weeks  of  an  unex- 
pired term  in  1852-53.  Before  this  he  had  under- 
taken an  agency  for  the  U.  S.  treasury  department, 
out  of  which  came  his  "Report  on  the  Principal 
Fislieries"  (1853).  His  ' '  Notes  on  Duels  and  Duelling" 
appeared  in  1855,  and  his  address  before  the  New 
England  historical  and  genealogical  society  on  the 
lOdth  aniversary  of  the  death  of  4en.  Wolfe,  Sept.  13, 
1859,  was  published  with  annotations.  He  was  for 
some  lime  secretary  of  the  Boston  board  of  trade, 
and  prepared  four  of  its  annual  reports.  He  died  at 
Boston  Highlands,  Mass.,  Apr.  14,  1877. 

FALE,  Benjamin  Joseph,  photographic  artist, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  14,  1853  ;  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  studied  art  at  the  New 
York  academy  of  design.  He 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  photography 
with  Rockwood.  He  opened 
a  studio  in  Fourteenth  street 
in  1877,  and  in  1881  removed 
to  947  and  949  Broadway, 
New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eleven  years, 
achieving  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation as  an  artist.  In 
1893  he  designed  and  en- 
tered his  present  quarters, 
13  and  15  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street  ;  an  establish- 
ment regarded  by  the  profes- 
sion as  a  model  one,  meeting 
all  modern  requirements.  For 
the  past  six  years  Mr.  Falk  has 
been  fighting,  single-handed,  the  infringers,  of  copy- 
righted photographic  productions,  and'to  his  efforts 
alone  are  due  the  laws  which  now  guard  the  rights 
of  the  entire  fraternity  of  photographers,  and  has 
opened  a  new  source  of  income  to  photographers, 
whose  work,  if  wanted,  must  be  purcha.sed  instead 
of  stolen.    He  has  made  many  improvements  in  pho- 


tography, the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of 
photographing  stage  scenes  by  the  aid  of  electric 
light  in  large  niasses.  The  first  achievement  of  this 
kind  was  his  large  photogiaph  of  a  scene  in  the 
"Russian  Honeymoon,"  taken  at  midnight  May  1, 
1883,  at  the  Madison  sq\iare  theatre.  New  York ; 
tliirty-flve  powerful  arc  lights  were  employed  in  the 
experiment,  thirty  actors  took  part  in  the  scene  rep- 
resented, and  the  picture  was  entirely  free  from  the 
cast  shadows,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the 
fatal  impediment  to  this  branch  of  photography. 
Among  his  best  compositions  and  studies  from  life 
are  :  "The  Fisher  Maiden,"  "Judith,"  "  The  Curfew 
Shall  Not  Ring  To-night,"  "Lorelei,"  "Diana,"  etc. 
Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
his  professional  portraits  and  studies  are  sold  annu- 
ally through  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe. 

OHMANN-  DUMESNIL,    Amant    Henry, 

physician,  was  born  at  Dubuque,  la.,  Sept.  30,  1857, 
of  French  parentage.  He  received  a  limited  educa- 
tion, obtained  by  desultory 
attendance  at  various  schools 
until  1868,  when  he  entered 
the  College  of  the  Christian 
brothers  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  was  by  them  graduated 
in  1874  as  A.B.  He  then  en- 
tered the  school  of  mines  of 
the  Missouri  state  university, 
and  was  graduated  in  1877  as 
M.E.,  and  also  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  He  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
St.  Louis  medical  college 
(Washington  university),  and 
was  graduated  asM.D.  in  1880. 
The  next  year  he  was  made  sec- 
retary of  the  St.  Louis  medical 
society.and  held  theposition  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  made 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  state 
medical  association.  In  1885-86  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  medical  association.  He  was 
first  vice-president  of  the  section  of  dermatology  and 
syphilography  of  the  Tenth  international  medical 
congress  ;  president  of  the  section  of  dermatology 
and  syphilography  of  the  Pan-American  medical  con- 
gress of  1893,  and  president  of  the  section  of  derma- 
tology and  syphilography  of  the  American  associa- 
tion of  1894.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  Association  of  the  militai-y 
surgeons  of  the  United  Slates,  and  a  contributor  to 
all  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the  world,  from 
the  appearance  of  his  first  article  in  the  St.  Louis 
"Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  in  1877,  and  editor 
of  and  author  of  numerous  works  on  the  snbjects  of 
which  he  was  a  specialist,  recognized  in  the  profes- 
sion as  standard.  Dr.  Ohmann-Dumesnil  was  mar- 
ried HI  1891  to  Lillian  Pauline  Beechcr.  In  his  own 
city  he  was  the  professor  of  dermatology  and  syph- 
ilography in  the  St.  Louis  college  for  medical  prac- 
titioners in  1881,  and  the  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  from  1883-93.  He  is  consulting  dermatolo- 
gist of  the  St.  Louis  city  hospital,  St.  Louis  female 
hospital,  and  dermatologist  to  Pius  hospital,  Alexian 
brothers'  hospital,  and  the  St.  Louis  polyclinic  and 
emergency  hospital.  As  a  medical  writer  he  has 
made  an  international  reputation,  having  written 
numerous  articles,  embodying  original  investigations 
of  the  highest  value.  As  a  medical  journalist  he  has 
claims  as  a  prolific  writer,  having  had  editorial  charge 
of  the  St.  Louis  "Medical  and  Surgical  Journal," 
the  "Medical  Review,"  and  the  "  Quarterly  Atlas 
of  Dermatology."  He  Is  also  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  foreign  medical  press,  and  member  of  a 
large  number  of  "medical  and  scientific  societies. 
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I,E  MOYNE,  Peter,  Sieur  d'Iberville,  ex- 
plorer and  founder  of  Louisiana,  was  born  at  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  July  16,  1661,  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Catharine  Tierry  Le  Moyne.  His  father,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Montreal,  emigrated  from  Nor- 
mandy in  1641,  and,  for  his  services  to  the  young 
and  unprotected  colony,  was  ennobled  by  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  title,  Sieur  de  Longneuil  (1688). 
Nine  of  his  twelve  sons  won  honored  places  in  his- 
tory, and  one  of  them,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  renowned  both  in  the 
<3^(-  ^jt  old  world  and  the  new,  for 
J^iC*-*iuJZ4. —  ]jjg  flaring,  endurance  and 
sagacity  as  soldier  and  sail- 
or, and  for  the  important  part  that  he  played  in 
the  founding  of  Louisiana.  He  commenced  his 
career  at  fourteen  as  a  midshipman  in  the  French 
navy,  although  his  first  active  service  was  in  an  over- 
land campaign  under  De  Troye  against  the  English 
forts  on  Hudson  bay  where,  with  his  brother's  aid, 
young  Le  Moyne  captured  two  ve.ssels  and  reduced 
Fort  Quitchitchonem.  In  1688  he  captured  two 
Englisli  vessels  in  the  same  locality.  In  1690  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  as.sault  again.st  Schen- 
ectady, and,  in  October,  1694,  he  took  Fort  Nelson  on 
Hudson  bay.  While  on  a  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  against  de.sperate  odds,  he  defeated  three  Eng- 
lish ships,  demolished  Port  Pemaquid  and  ravaged 
Newfoundland,  taking  all  the  English  forts  (1696). 
In  1697  he  returned  to  Hudson  bay,  defeated  three 
English  vessels  and  took  Port  Bourbon.  The  repu- 
tation so  won  obtained  liim  a  commission  to  discover 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  colonize  that 
part  of  the  new  world.     Sailing  from  Brest,  Oct.  4, 

1698,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Pen.sacola  on  Jan.  23, 

1699,  where  he  found  a  Spanish  settlement  already 
«stablished.  He  therefore  continued  westward  and 
on  Jan.  31st  anchored  near  Massacre,  now  Dauphin 
island.  Mobile  bay.  After  discovering  the  Pasca- 
goula  river  and  the  tribes  of  the  Biloxi,  he  set  out, 
with  his  brother  Bienville,  to  seek  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  entered  the  long-sought  stream, 
after  much  discouragement  and  hardship,  on  March 
3,  1699,  following  its  course  as  far  up  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  river,  where  they  visited  tlie  village  of 
the  Bayagoula  Indians.  A  letter  written  in  1668 
from  Tonti  to  La  Salle,  and  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  these  Indians  for  tliirteen  years, 
satisfied  the  explorers  that  they  had  found  the  Mis- 
sissippi proper.  Iberville  now  returned  to  his  ships, 
and  after  building  Fort  Biloxi,  on  Biloxi  bay,  and 
placing  Sauvolle  in  command,  with  his  brother 
Bienville  as  first  lieutenant,  he  sailed  for  France, 
May  2,  1700.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Port  Biloxi,  established  a  second  fort  a  short  distance 
below  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans,  and  sent  his 
brother  Bienville  to  explore  the  resources  of  the 
Red  river  country.  In  1701,  Iberville,  broken  down 
in  health,  made  his  last  voyage  to  Louisiana.  His 
mind  was  none  the  less  energetic,  howevei',  and 
among  other  activities,  he  began  the  colonization  of 
Alabama  with  a  settlement  at  Mobile.  On  March 
31st  he  left  the  country  which  his  heroic  enterprise 
had  gained  for  the  French.  In  1706  he  Invaded 
and  captured  the  islands  of  Nevis  and  St.  Christo- 
pher that,  by  driving  out  the  English,  he  might 
still  further  secure  the  rights  of  the  French.  While 
contemplating  a  like  expedition  toward  the  Carolinas, 
be  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever  and  died  at  Ha- 
vana, July  9,  1706. 

GKAY,  Robert,  discoverer,  was  born  at  Tiver- 
ton, R.  I.,  in  May,  1755.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  naval  service  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1787 
he  commanded  the  sloop  Washington,  which,  in 
company  with  the  ship  Columbia,  was  sent  out  by 
merchants  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with 
the  natives  on  the  Pacific  coast.     The  vessels  sailed 


on  Sept.  30tli,  but  soon  after  rounding  Cape  Horn 
they  became  separated  by  storms,  the  Wasliington 
reaching  the  American  coast  about  46"  north  in 
August,  1788,  and  entering  Nootlca  Sound,  Van- 
couver island,  in  September,  where  the  Columbia 
arrived  a  few  days  after.  From  1788  to  1799, 
Gray  explored  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  dis- 
covered the  straits  of  Fuca,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river.  He  returned  in  the  Columbia  to 
Boston  by  way  of  Canton,  China,  in  1790,  the  first 
man  to  circumnavigate  the  world  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States.  In  1791  Gray  revLsited  the 
northwest  coast,  where  he  further  explored  the 
Columbia  river,  giving  it  the  name  of  his  vessel,  and 
returning  to  Boston  by  his  former  route.  He  was 
married  on  Feb.  4,  1794,  and  died  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  coasting  vessel  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  In 
1846  the  congress  of  the  United  States  granted 
Martha  Gray,  his  widow,  a  pension  for  his  services 
as  soldier  and  discoverer.  The  date  of  his  death  was 
1806. 

JOLXiIET,  Iiouis,  discoverer,  was  born  at  Que- 
bec, Canada,  Sept.  31, 1645,  the  son  of  John  Jolliet,  a 
wagon-maker,  and  Mary  d'Abancour.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Jesuit  college  for  the  priesthood,  receiv- 
ing minor  orders  in  1663.  Subsequently  he  became 
a  trader  and  explorer,  and,  in  1669,  was  sent  by 
Talon,  thelntendant  of  Canada,  to  discover  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Lake  Superior,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. On  account  of  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, however,  he  was  recommended  by  Talon  as  a 
fit  leader  for  the  expedition  that  Frontenac,  governor 
of  Canada,  was  about  to  send  out  to  explore  the 
Mississippi  river,  which,  up  to  this  time,  was  sup- 
posed to  empty  into  the  South  Sea.  James  Mar- 
quette, a  Jesuit  missionary  at  St.  Esprit,  La  Pointe, 
Lake  Superior,  was  chosen  as  Jolliet's  priest-asso- 
ciate. The  exploring  party,  consisting  of  seven 
Frenchmen,  set  out  from  St.  Ignace,  May  17,  1672. 
After  obtaining  all  possible  information  from  the 
Indians,  Jolliet  made  a  map  of  the  proposed  route, 
which,  revised  by  Marquette,  was  afterward  pub- 
lished in  "  Shea's  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  "  (N.  Y.,  1851).  On  June  7, 1678, 
the  explorers  arrived  at  an  Indian  town,  marking 
the  extreme  western  limit  of  French  discoveries,  and 
after  descending  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  rivers 
they  at  length  entered  the  Mississippi,  June  17, 1673. 
Continuing  their  course,  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  afterward  coming  to  a  village  of 
Arkansas  Indians,  in  38°  40'  north  latitude,  and 
within  ten  days'  journey  of  the  river's  mouth.  This 
proved,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Mississippi  emptied, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  July  17,  1673,  the 
explorers  began  to  tediously  retrace  their  way,  arriv- 
ing at  the  frontier  mission  on  Green  Bay,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1673.  Here  Marquette  remained  to  recruit 
his  health,  while  Jolliet  made 
his  way  back  to  Quebec.  In 
the  rapids  of  La  Chine,  near 
Montreal,  his  canoe  overset 
and  all  his  maps  and  pa- 
pers were  lost.  The  account 
of  the  journey  is,  there- 
fore, taken  from  the  jour- 
nal of  Marquette,  although  Jolliet,  from  memory, 
reproduced  his  discoveries  in  a  small  map,  now  in 
the  Chart  oflSce,  Paris.  In  1679  he  resumed  his  oc- 
cupation of  trader  and  journeyed  to  Hudson  bay  by 
way  of  the  Saguenay.  Up  to  this  time  lie  had  had 
no  substantial  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  his 
plans  for  colonizing  the  fertile  valley  that  he  had 
discovered  receiving  little  or  no  encouragement 
from  the  French  government,  but  about  1680  he  was 
granted  the  island  of  Anticosti.  Here,  ten  years 
later,  his  entire  possessions  were  destroyed  by  the 

nglish,  and  his  wife,  Clare  Frances  Brissot,  whom 
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he  had  married  In  1675,  taljen  prisoner.  He  again 
turned  adventurer,  and  in  1694  explored  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Still  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed hydrographer  at  Quebec,  and  in  1697  was 
granted,  by  the  Crown,  the  Seignory  of  Jolliet,  which 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  Although 
the  honor  of  having  first  explored  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mississippi  river  would  seem,  unques- 
tionably, to  be  his,  yet  the  matter  has  long  been  dis- 
puted, many  authorities  deolarine  in  favor  of  De 
Soto  and  La  Salle.  He  died  in  1699  or  1700,  and  is 
buried  on  one  of  the  Mignan  Islands. 

LEWIS,  Meriwether,  explorer,  was  born  near 
Charlottesburg,  Va.,  Aug.  17,  1774,  the  son  of  John 
Lewis,  and  a  grandnephew  of  Fielding  Lewis,  who 
mai'ried  a  sister  of  Gen. 
Washington.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  adven- 
ture, and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  volimteered  in  the 
miUtia  called  out  to  put 
down  Shays's  rebellion.  In 
1795  he  entered  the  regu- 
lar service,  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy  in  1800,  and, 
from  1881-83,  was  private 
secretary  to  President  Jef- 
ferson, who  recommended 
him  to  congress  as  lit' 
leader  for  an  expedition 
then  being  sent  out  to  ex- 
plore the  continent  to  the 
Pacific.  This  party,  con- 
sisting of  Capt.  Lewis, 
Lieut.  AVilliam  Clark,  and 
thirty-four  others,  including  a  negro  servant  and  a 
hunter-interpreter,  left  Washington,  July  5,  1803, 
reaching  St.  Louis  in  December,  where  they  en- 
camped for  the  winter.  On  May  14,  1804,  they 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri  river.  The 
mouth  of  the  Platte  was  passed  on  July  31st,  and  on 
Oct.  24th,  they  took  up  winter  quarters  at  Fort 
Mandan,  latitude  47°  21'  north,  a  short  distance 
from  the  present  city  of  Bismarck.  This  camp  was 
broken  up  on  Apr.'  7,  1805,  and,  continuing  their 
course,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone on  Apr.  26th.  On  June  3rd,  the  two  forks  of 
the  Missouri  were  reached,  and  after  some  days  of 
reconnoitring,  it  was  decided  to  follow  the  South 
branch,  which  led  them  on  June  13th  to  the  great 
falls.  On  July  25th  they  came  to  the  three  forks  of 
the  Missouri,  which  they  named,  respectively,  Galla- 
tin, Madison  and  Jefferson.  The  party  now  pushed 
their  way  to  the  source  of  the  Jefferson  river.  From 
Aug.  IStli  to  Sept.  22d,  they  traveled  through  the 
mountains  and,  entering  the  plains  beyond,  soon  en- 
countered a  clear,  cold  stream  flowing  westward, 
which  they  were  satisfied  was  the  Columbia,  from  a 
hit  of  salmon  given  them  by  a  friendly  Indian.  On 
Nov.  2d,  after  innumerable  dangers  and  hardships, 
they  were  rewarded  by  the  first  appearance  of  tide- 
water, and,  on  Nov.  7,  1805,  the  Pacific  ocean  lay 
before  them.  Tbey  encamped  for  the  winter  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  on  March  34, 

1806,  commenced  to  retrace  the  long  and  dangerous 
route  of  more  than  4,000  miles  to  St.  Louis.  In  order 
to  thoroughly  explore  different  portions  of  the 
country,  the  party  divided  at  Clark's  fork,  on  June 
30th,  joining  again,  on  Aug.  7th,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone.  From  that  point,  they  rapidly  de- 
scended the  Missouri,  reaching  St.  iJouis  on  Sept. 
23d,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  four  months. 
Their  discoveries  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
message  sent  by  the  president  to  congress  in  February, 

1807.  Lewis  was  appointed  governor  of  Missouri,  in 
which  capacity  he  showed  much  firmness  and  im- 
partiality, and  even  succeeded  in  restoring  compara- 


tive order  to  that  troubled  state.  He  had,  however, 
lono-  been  a  sufferer  from  hypochondria  and,  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  while  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
he  ended  his  own  life  in  October,  1809.  President 
Jefferson  declared  him  to  be  "  one  of  the  country's- 
most  vahied  citizens,"  who  endeared  himself  to  his 
countrymen  by  his  "sufferings  and  successes  in  en- 
deavoring to  extend  for  them  the  bounds  of  science- 
and  to  present  to  their  knowledge  that  vast  and  fer- 
tile country  which  their  sons  are  destined  to  fill  with 
arts,  with  science,  with  freedom,  and  happiness." 
Lewis  and  Clark  county,  Jlontana,  is  named  in  hon- 
or of  the  explorers. 

CLABK.  William,  explorer,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, Aug.'  1,  1770,  the  brother  of  George  Rogers 
Clark,  whose  valor  and  sagacity  secured  the  Illinois- 
-or  Northwest  territory  to  the  United  States.  In 
1792  William  Clark  entered  the  army,  but  after  four 
years  of  military  service  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  subsequently  regained 
his  health  by  turning  trapper  and  hunter.  In  1803, 
when  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  was  sent  to  explore 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  he  chose  as  his  assistant 
Lieut.  Clark,  whose  familiarity  with  both  frontier 
and  military  life  made  him  most  valuable  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Clark,  therefore,  joined  the  expedition 
at  Louisville,  and,  with  it,  reached  St.  Louis  in  De- 
cember, 1803,  where  they  passed  the  winter,  starting 
up  the  Missouri  on  May  14,  1804.  Their  second 
winter  was  spent  among  the  Mandan  Indians,  lati- 
tude 47°  21' N.  They  recommenced  the  journey  on 
Apr.  7,  1805,  reaching  the  great  falls  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and  the  three  forks  of  the  South  branch 
of  the  Missouri — named,  respectively,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Gallatin — near  the  close  of  the  same 
month.  Ascending  the  Jefferson  to  its  source,  they 
crossed  the  Rooky  mountains,  and  entered  the  plains 
on  the  western  slope.  In  October,  thejf  came  to  the 
Columbia  river,  which  they  followed  to  its  mouth, 
where  they  quartered  for  the  winter.  In  March, 
1866,  they  began  the  more 
than  4,000  miles'  journey  to- 
ward home,  traveling  part  of 
the  way  by  boat,  and  part  of 
the  way  on  horseback,  and 
reaching  St.  Louis  in  Septem- 
ber, after  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  four  months.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  Clark  had  been 
promoted  first  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  and  on  his  return  was 
nominated  by  President  Jeffer- 
son to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  3d  infantry,  but  the  senate 
declining  to  confirm  hira,  he 
resigned  his  commis.sion  as  lieu- 
tenant, Feb.  27,  1807.  Later, 
he  was  an  Indian  agent  and  a 
brigadier-general  of  the  militia 
for  the  territory  of  upper  Louis- 
iana, with  station  at  St.  Louis.  In  1812  he  declined  an 
appointment  as  brigadier-general, and  the  opportunity 
of  having  Hull's  command.  Madison  appointed  him 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Missouri,  which  office  he 
filled  from  1813  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  state 
in  1821,  when  he  failed  of  election  as  first  governor. 
In  May,  1823,  Madison  appointed  liim  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs,  with  station  at  St.  Louis,  which 
office  he  filled  until  his  death,  Sept.  1,  1838.  He  is 
best  known,  liowever,  as  the  able  and  faithful  assist- 
ant of  Capt.  Lewis.  Clark's  Fork,  an  important 
branch  of  the  Missouri,  was  named  in  his  honor,  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  county,  Montana,  is  in  joint  re- 
membrance of  the  two  explorers. 

LEDYARD,  John,  traveler  and  explorer,  was 
born  in  Groton,  Coun.,  in  1751.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  Col.  William  Ledyard,  who  was  brutally  assassi- 
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nated  by  Maj.    Broomfield,   a  toiy,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Griswold,  Conn. ,  in  1781.     John  Led- 
yard  lost  his  father  while  he  was  still  very  young, 
the  latter  having  been  a  sea  captain.     His  mother 
married  again,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
his  grandfather,  at  Hartford,  who  treated  him,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  as  his  own  son.     His  guardian  died 
wlien  Jolm  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he 
entered   Dartmoutli  college  as  a  divinity  student, 
after  having  made  a  brief  and  in- 
effectual attempt  in  the  study  of 
law.     His  idea  now  was  to  tit  him- 
self tobe  a  missionaiy  among  the  In- 
dians.   He  could  not,  however,  put 
up  witli  the  restraints  of  university 
discipline,  and  he  soon  absented 
himself  from  college,  spending  some 
months  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations.    This  wild  life  infatu- 
ated him,  and  after  having  made  a 
canoe  voyage  down  the  winding 
Connecticut  river  and  its  numerous 
rapids  to  Hartford,  a  distance   of 
140  miles,   he  went  to  New  Lon- 
don, where  he  shipped  as  a  common 
sailor  for  Gibraltar.   On  his  arrival 
there  he  enlisted  in  the  British  army, . 
but  was  soon  after  discharged  and  made  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  returning  to  New  York  and  after- 
wards going  to  England.     He  chanced  to  be  in  Lon- 
don when  C'apt.  Cook  was  about  starting  on  his  third' 
and  last  voyage,  and  having  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great  navigator,  Ledyard  joined  him  in  his  ex- 
pedition, being  made  corporal  of  marines  for  the  oc- 
casion. _  He  proved  brave  and  resolute  and  became 
a  favorite  with  his  commander,  being  frequently  en- 
trusted  with  small  enterprises  requiring  skill  and 
courage.     He  was  with  Cook  when  the  latter  was 
killed,   on  Feb.  14,  1779,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  recover  a  boat  which 
had    been    stolen    fiom    his  ship,    the    Discovery. 
After  visiting  the  shores  of  Kamtchatka,  the  ex- 
pedition returned  to  England.     In  the  meantime  he 
had  written  a  diary  of  the  voyage,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  British  government,  was  taken 
from  him  on  the  return  of  the  expedition.     He  was, 
liowever,  permitted  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
voyage,  which  appeared   in  Hartford   in  1783.     In 
the  meantime  Ledyard  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
British  navy  for  two  years,  during  which  period  the 
war  of  the  revolution  was  on,  when  he  refused  to 
fight  against  his  countrymen,  and  eventually  resigned 
and  returned  to  America.     In  1784,  with  the  idea  of 
fitting  out  an  expedition  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  Ledyard  sailed  for  Europe.     He  first  vis- 
ited Cadiz  and  then  remained  for  a  time  at  Lorient. 
Afterward,  in  Paris,  he  met  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  the 
time  minister  to  France,  Lafayette,  Paul  Jones,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  made  efforts  to  procure  for  him 
the  necessary  means  to  carry  out  his  design.     Every 
effort  failed,  however,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  made,  in  his 
behalf,  an  application  to  Empress  Catharine  II.  of 
Bussia,  for  permission  to  pass  through  her  domin- 
ions, as  he  had  now  formed  the  intention  of  journey- 
ing across  eastern   Asia,  and   by  way  of   Behring 
Strait,  to  the  western   hemisphere.     Receiving  no 
answer  from  this  application,  Ledyard  finally  went 
to  London,  and  there  he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  money,  through  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  other  scientific  gentlemen.     He 
proceeded  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm,   where  he  attempted  to  cross  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice  to  the  coast  of  Finland, 
but  meeting  open  water  he  was  obliged  to  change  his 
course  and,  without  a  companion,  traversed  on  foot 
the  whole  distance  to  the  north  of  the  gulf,  imme- 
diately under  the  arctic  circle,  and  so  made  his  way 


to  St.  Petersburg,  makiug  the  journey  of  about  1,400 
miles  in  less  than  seven  weeks.     He  now  procured  a 
passport  from  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  started  for 
Siberia  in  company  with  a  Scotchman  in  the  Russian 
service.     He  reached  Irkutsk,  and  from  there  sailed 
down  the  Lena  river  in  a  small  boat,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  ;  and  early  in  1788  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  empress,  conducted  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
and   dismissed  from  Russia.     The  reason  for  this- 
summary  proceeding  was  never  given,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy.     He  now 
made  his  way  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  succeeded 
in  finding  friends,  who  helped  him  on  to  London. 
Here  he  was  invited  by  the  Association  for  promot- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  tO' 
head  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  that  continent. 
He  sailed  from  England  in  June,  1788,  and  reached 
Cairo,  when  he  became  ill,  and  died.     Though  Led- 
yard's  travels  and  explorations  proved  mainly  abor- 
tive, he  none  the  less  deserves  recognition  for  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  enterprise  and  his  unfailing  courage  in 
the  face  of  adverse  conditions.     In  his  journey  around 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  so  across  to  St. 
Petersburg  he  met  with  obstacles  which  would  have 
deterred  any  but  the  bravest  of  men.     He  was  a 
man  of  keen  observation,  and  was,  moreover,  a  fluent 
and  even  elegant  writer.     His  notes  of  travel,  truth- 
ful in  the  extreme,  are  written  in  a  style  to  awaken 
a  most  romantic  interest.     His  narrative  of  Capt. 
Cook's  voyage  I'emains  to-day  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  striking  of  such  works.     Jared  Sparks,  the 
historian,  compiled  an  interesting  life  of  Ledyard, 
which  was  included  in  his  "  American  Biography, " 
published  in  1828.     Ledyard  died  at  Cairo,  Jan.  17, 
1789.     His  death  was  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  bil- 
ious fever,  just  as  he  had  made  all  his  arrangements 
for  joining  a  caravan  for  Sennaar  and  was  on  the 
point  of  departure. 

KILBOTTBNE,  James,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Oct.  19,  1770.  Until  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  worked  with  his  father,  a  farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances,  who 
having  met  with  reverses,  the 
son  left  home  and  became  ap- 
prenticed to  a  clothier.  Seven 
months  of  each  year  he  devoted 
to  his  master:  the  remaining  five 
months  he  hired  himself  to  farm- 
ers. During  the  first  three  sum- 
mers of  his  apprenticeship  he 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Griswold, 
father  of  Bishop  Griswold  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  through 
the  friendship  and  assistance 
of  the  future  bishop  yoimgKil- 
bourne  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics  and  mathematics. 
About  the  fourth  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  his  master  gave 
him  entire  ciiai'ge  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Mr.  Kilbourne  was 
married  Nov.  8,  1789,  to  Lucy  Fitch,  daughter  of 
John  Fitch  of  Philadelphia,  the  inventor  and  builder 
of  the  first  steamboat  in  the  world.  About  the  year 
1800  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  upon  being  ordained 
by  Bishop  Jarvis  of  Connecticut,  lie  formed  a  project 
of  emigrating  to  Ohio,  at  that  time  regarded  as  the 
"far  West."  In  the  winter  of  1801-2,  he  obtained 
seven  associates,  who  desired  him  to  explore  the 
country,  and  if  he  thought  expedient,  purchase  land 
enough  for  forty  families.  Accordingly  in  the  spring 
of  1802  he  started  on  his  first  expedition  to  Ohio. 
He  traveled  the  first  800  miles  by  stage  to 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  near  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  thence,  carrying  a  heavy  pack,  walked 
over    the  mountains  to  Pittsburg  150  miles,   and 
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thence  contimied  traveling  on  foot  more  than  1,000 
miles.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  he 
fixed  upon  a  desirable  location,  and  returning  home 
completed  the  association  of  forty  members,  known 
as  the  "Scioto  Company,"  and  closed  the  contract 
lor  a  township  of  16,000" acres  he  had  previously  se- 
lected. In  the  spring  of  1803  he  again  started  for 
the  West,  on  horseback,  followed  by  a  millwright, 
a  blacksmith,  and  other  laborers  and  a  family  in  two 
■wagons.  At  Pittsbui-gh  he  purchased  mill-stores, 
irons,  and  other  supplies,  which  weie  sent  down  the 
Ohio  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  then  taken 
in  a  keel  boat  to  the  new  purchase — now  Worthing- 
ton.  3Ir.  Kilbourne  arrived  at  the  point  of  destina- 
tion some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  Jlay 
5,  1803,  cut  down  the  first  tree  on  the  new  purchase. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  party,  the  members  at  once 
proceeded  to  clear  land  and  put  in  seed.  They  a. so 
erected  a  blacksmith  shop,  school  building,  place  of 
public  worship  and  twelve  cabins,  a  dam  across  the 
Scioto  river,  and  laid  out  the  town.  Mr.  Kilbounie 
then  returned  to  Connecticut  and  conducted  his  own 
and  ten  other  families  to  Worthington.  The  entire 
■colony  now  numbered  100  persons.  Nearly  all  of 
the  adult  members  united  with  the  Episcopal  society 
and  were  constituted  a  church  uuderthe  name  of  St. 
John's  parish,  with  Mr.  Kilbourne  the  i-ector.  Ever 
active  and  efficient,  he  visited  the  neighboring  settle- 
ments and  other  parts  of  the  state,  preaching  and 
organizing  societies,  many  of  which  became  perma- 
nent churches.  He  superintended  all  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  established  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  the  country,  "The  Western  Intelligencer,"  and 
the  calls  upon  his  time  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business  rapidly  increased.  He  retired  from  the 
ministry  in  1804,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
state  government  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  a  civil  mag- 
istrate and  an  olflcer  of  militia  on  the  northwestern 
frontier.  In  the  spring  of  1805,  he  explored  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  selected  the  site  of 
Sandusky  city.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  trustees  of  Ohio  college,  at  Athens,  and  in  1808 
elected  one  of  three  commissioners  to  locate  the  seat 
of  Miami  university.  About  this  time  he  became 
major  of  the  Frontier  regiment,  and  soon  afterwards 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  then  colonel.  This  last  office 
lie  declined  and  resigned  his  former  commission. 
On  the  organization  of  Worthington  college  in  1813 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  corporation,  and  was 
also  sent  to  congress.  On  his  return  home  at  the 
close  of  the  second  session,  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected colonel,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept. 
In  1814  he  was  again  elected  to  congress,  his  oppo- 
nent being  Gen.  Philemon  Beecher.  While  in  con- 
gress the  interests  of  the  great  West  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  special  care.  He  was  tlie  first  to  propose 
donation  of  land  to  actual  settlers  in  the  Northwest 
territory,  and  drew  up  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  it 
being  extensively  known  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
manufacturing  and  some  spare  capital,  he  was  re- 
.quested  by  friends  in  New  York,  and  urged  by  the 
pre.sident  and  his  cabinet  and  members  of  congi'ess, 
to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  for 
clothing  the  army  and  navy.  Although  remember- 
ing the  ruin  of  all  engaged  in  similar  enterpiises 
•during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  was  induced  to 
join  a  company  for  that  purpose  and  invested  all  his 
"ready  capital.  On  the  declaration  of  peace,  there 
teing  no  protection  of  woolens,  the  company  met 
-with  great  loss.  He  sustained  the  whole  establish- 
ment until  1820,  when  the  factories  at  Worthington 
^nd  Steubenville  were  obliged  to  close.  He  found 
himself  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  with  a  large  family, 
most  of  them  young,  and  deprived  of  everything  he 
had  accumulated  in  a  long  and  busy  life.  With 
■customary  energy  and  spirit,  however,  he  took  up 


his  surveying  again  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
was  busily  engaged  in  this  calling,  surveying  more 
townships,  highways,  turnpikes,  railroads  and  boun- 
dary lines  than  any  three  other  men  in  the  state.  In 
a  sliort  time,  too,  he  acquired  a  good  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. In  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  leg- 
islature, and  served  with  distinction  in  that  body. 
Soon  after  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Ohio  to  select  the  lands  granted  )jy  congress  towards 
the  Ohio  canal.  In  1838-39  he  was  again  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly.  He  was  the  presiding  of- 
ficer at  the  great  state  convention  at  Columbus,  J  idy 
4,  1889,  for  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  Capitol  of 
Ohio.  Col.  Kilbourne  declined  all  public  offices,  ex- 
cept that  of  assessor  of  real  and  personal  propertj'  for 
the  county  of  Franklin,  the  duties  of  which  oltice  he 
performed  until  1845,  when  he  resigned.  But  al- 
though retired  from  active  public  life,  he  still  felt  a 
great  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  during  the  six 
years  ending  with  1848,  delivered  more  than  100  ad- 
dresses on  state  and  national  policy.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  died  soon  after  his  removal 
to  Ohio,  and  in  1808  he  was  married  in  Worthing- 
ton to  Cynthia  Goodale  Barnes,  sister  of  Dr.  L. 
Goodale,  and  widow  of  Dr.  Samuel  Barnes.  She 
was  the  first  white  female  child  to  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kilbourne  lived  to  see  the  forest 
where  he  cut  the  first  tree  grow  into  a  flourishing 
city.     He  died  Apr.  9,  1850. 

EAliLARD,  Bland  W. ,  pioneer,  was  born 
near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Oct.  16,  1761.  In  1779, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  father  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky,  and  settled 
on  a  small  creek  a  few  miles  east 
of  the  present  town  of  Shelby- 
ville.  His  career  from  this  period 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
hardships  and  perils  experienced  by 
the  early  settlers  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Life  to  them  became  a 
mere  game  of  chance,  and  death  so 
familiar  a  thing  that  it  lost  half  its 
terrors.  They  seem  not  to  have 
known  the  sense  of  fear,  for  they 
encountered  themostdesperateodds 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  the 
enemy  had  been  of  equal  numbers. 
One  of  the  bravest  among  them  was 
Bland  Ballard.  He  was  no  sooner 
settled  in  his  new  home  than  he 
volunteered  upon  Col.  Bowman's  expedition  to  the 
north  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  still 
merely  a  stripling,  he  accompanied  George  Bogers 
Clark  on  his  raid  against  the  Piqua  towns,  and  in 
the  battle  there  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the 
hip,  from  which  he  suffered  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Two  years  later  he  was  again  with  Clark 
on  his  second  expedition  against  the  same  towns,  and 
then  his  coolness,  courage,  and  skill  in  woodcraft 
led  the  general  to  select  him  as  a  hunter  and  spy  for 
his  forces  stationed  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (now 
Louisville).  The  duties  of  this  post  were  not  only 
arduous,  but  perilous  in  the  extreme.  They  involved 
an  almost  continuous  life  in  the  forest,  with  constant 
exposure  to  waylaying  enemies,  and  a  liability  to  the 
most  fearful  of  deaths  in  the  event  of  capture,  for 
the  Indian  showed  literally  no  mercj^  to  the  white 
man,  who  retorted  upon  him  his  own  mode  of  war- 
fare. If  two  men,  one  white,  the  other  red,  met  in 
the  woods,  it  was  certain  death  to  one  or  the  other. 
Not  a  word  was  exchanged  between  them  ;  all  par- 
leying was  done  by  their  rifles,  and  the  rifle  which 
spoke  first  was  sure  to  belong  to  the  survivor.  Some 
of  young  Ballard's  experiences  are  well-nigh  incred- 
ible, and  yet  similar  things  were  true  of  thousands, 
in  those  dark  and  bloody  times  in  Kentucky.  Once, 
when  on  a  scout  to  explore  the  Ohio  as  far  down  as 
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Salt  river,  he  thought  he  heard,  as  he  was  making 
his  noiseless  way  through  the  woods,  a  low  sound 
coming  from  the  Indiana  shore.  It  was  early  morn- 
ing, and  a  slight  fog  was  upon  the  river,  but  con- 
cealing himself  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  he  waited  and 
listened.  The  sound  came  nearer,  and  soon,  the  fog 
lifting  a  little,  he  perceived  a  canoe  with  three  paint- 
ed savages  rapidly  approaching  the  spot  where  he 
was  hidden.  When  they  came  within  range,  he  fired, 
and  oue  of  the  Indians  fell  lifeless  to  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  while  the  others  sprang  overboard  and 
attempted  to  propel  it  out  of  range  into  the  deep 
water ;  but  before  they  could  do  so  he  had  reloaded 
and  fired  twice,  sending  them  both  to  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  For  this  exploit  Gen.  Clark  presented  him 
with  a  linen  shirt,  the  first  he  had  seen  for  several 
years — deer-skin  being  the  fashion  in  Kentucky  for 
gentlemen's  underwear  at  that  period.  Ou  another 
occasion,  when  out  with  a  single  companion  on  a 
scouting  tour  near  the  Sahne  Licks,  he  came  sudden- 
ly upon  a  large  body  of  Indians  just  going  into  en- 
campment. "Without  a  moment's  delay,  the  two 
scouts  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  fired  tlieir  rifles  in 
among  the  savages,  who  instantly  dispersed  in  the 
adjoining  forest.  The  two  men  knew  they  would 
return  and  overpower  them  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
weakness  of  their  assailants.  So,  springing  upon 
the  backs  of  two  of  the  best  horses  of  the  party,  they 
took  to  their  heels,  and  it  was  a  break-neck  race 
through  the  forest  for  two  days  and  two  nights, 
without  a  pause  for  rest  or  food,  till  they  reached 
the  Oliio,  which  they  crossed  by  throwing  a  few  logs 
together  into  a  raft,  and  swimming  the  horses  beside 
it.  As  they  climbed  the  Kentucky  bank,  the  Indians 
appeared  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  saw  that  further 
pursuit  would  be  hopeless.  On  another  occasion  he 
was  taken  captive,  and  was  about  to  be  made  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  when  he  sprang  upon  one  of  the  Ind- 
ians' horses,  and  escaped  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets. 
And  on  yet  another  occasion,  as  he  was  approaching 
his  fatlier's  house,  he  saw  it  surrounded  by  savages, 
wlio,  in  the  attack,  killed  his  father,  his  raothei',  two 
sisters  and  a  brother,  while,  concealed  in  the  near-by 
undergrowth,  he  emptied  his  rifle  upon  them  as  fast 
as  he  could  reload.  His  mother  escaped  from  the 
rear  of  the  house,  but  was  pursued  by  a  stalwart 
savage,  who  sank  his  tomahawk  in  her  brain  just  as 
he  received  a  fatal  shot  from  young  Ballard's  rifle. 
Six  of  the  Indians  he  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground, 
but  all  of  his  family  were  slaughtered  except  one 
sister,  who,  though  tomahawked  and  scalped,  finally 
recovered.  This  was  life  in  Kentucky  only  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Ballard  subsequently  was  a  guide  to  the 
forces  of  Gens.  Scott  and  Wilkinson  in  their  incur- 
sions of  the  Indian  country,  and  served  as  a  captain 
under  Gen.  Wayne  at  the  battle  of  "Fallen  Tim- 
bers." In  after  life  he  repeatedly  represented  Shelby 
county  in  the  Kentucky  legislature,  and  he  served 
as  a  major  under  Harrison  throughout  the  war  of 
1812,  and  led  the  advance  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
the  River  Raisin,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-two, 
not  dying  until  Sept.  5,  1853.  In  1843  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky,  in  honor  of  him,  gave  his  family  name 
to  the  county  of  Ballard,  and  his  Christian  name  to 
its  capital  town,  Blandville,  and  in  1865  made  a  suit- 
able appropriation  to  decorate  his  grave. 

La  SALLE,  Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur  de,  ex- 
plorer, was  born  in  Rouen,  Nov.  32,  1643.  Of  a 
good  family,  he  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and, 
for  a  time,  taught  in  their  schools,  but,  emigrating 
to  Canada  in  1666,  he  has  forever  identified  himself 
with  the  early  fortunes  of  the  new  world.  He  first 
engaged  in  tlie  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
occupation  he  explored  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  dis- 
covered the  Ohio  river,  and,  subsequently,  ascended 
Lake  Michigan,  and  crossed  thence  to  the  Illinois. 


Aided  by  Frontenac,  whose  interest  his  energy  and 
ability  had  already  attracted,  he,  in  1673,  obtained  a, 
patent  of  nobility,  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade, 
and  an  extensive. tract  of  land  around  Fort  Fronte- 
nac, near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Kingston,  on 
Lake  Ontario.  These  substantial  acquirements,  how- 
ever, failed  to  satisfy  his  adventurous  spirit,  and,  in 
1677,  he  sailed  for  France,  and  interviewed  Colbert, 
then  prime  minister,  with  respect  to  establishing 
French  power  in  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  appeal  was  successful.  A  royal 
commission  was  procured,  giving  La  Salle  full  right 
to  explore  and  colonize  the  West,  with  the  generous 
proviso  that  it  should  cost  the  king  nothing.  La 
Salle,  however,  looked  to  the  fur  trade  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  with  present  money 
loaned  by  friends  and  relatives,  he  retiu-ned  to  Can- 
ada in  September,  1698,  accompanied  by  the  Chev- 
alier de  Tonti,  and  a  priest,  Louis  Hennepin.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  the  exploring  party  set 
out  from  Fort  Frontenac.  La  Salle's  early  intention 
of  reaching  China  by  crossing  the  American  conti- 
nent had  been  much  ridiculed,  but  now  his  sole 
motive  seems  to  have  been  the  establishment  of  the 
French  upon  the  Mississippi.  At  Niagara  the  party 
spent  the  winter  in  building  the  first  wooden  canoe 
ever  launched  upon  that  river.  In  this  vessel,  the 
Griffin,  La  Salle  sailed  across  Lake  Erie  and  up  the 
Detroit  to  Mackinaw,  Avhere  the 
Griffin  was  loaded  with  furs  and 
sent  back  to  his  creditors.  La 
Salle  then  ascended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  crossed  to  the  Il- 
linois, and  descending  tliat  stream 
to  the  present  site  of  Peoria,  built 
a  fort  named  Crevecoeur  (broken- 
hearted), in  memorj'  of  the  many 
trials  and  discouragements  that 
had  already  befallen  him.  Mean- 
while the  Griffin, upon  whose  cargo 
depended  his  whole  fortune,  was 
wrecked,  probably  through  treach- 
ery. La  Salle  was  now  obliged  to 
leave  the  party  in  charge  of  Tonti 
and  Hennepin,  while  he  himself  re- 
turned to  Fort  Frontenac  for  f  i-esh 
supplies,  involving  a  midwinter 
journey  of  more  than  1,000  miles. 
After  procuring  the  needed  succor, 
he  made  his  way  back,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  to  the 
little  garrison  where,  during  his  absence,  the  men 
had  mutinied,  Tonti  had  disappeared,  and  hostile 
Indians  had  devastated  the  entire  surrounding  coun- 
try. At  this  crisis,  instead  of  giving  up  in  despair. 
La  Salle  descended  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  spent 
the  winter  in  negotiations  with  friendly  tribes,  and, 
in  1681,  again  returned  to  Canada  for  reinforcements, 
as  the  enterprise  must  all  be  begun  anew.  On  his 
way  he  was  rejoiced  to  meet  Tonti,  who,  with  a  few 
followers,  had  escaped  in  safety  from  the  havoc  of 
the  hostile  Indians.  Through  the  influence  of  Fron- 
tenac, La  Salle  was  enabled  to  gather  together  fresh 
arms,  men,  and  stores,  when  he  once  more  set  forth 
upon  his  explorations.  After  a  tedious  and  difficult 
journey,  they  at  length,  Feb.  6,  1683,  embarked  upon 
the  Mississippi,  and,  on  Apr.  9th,  reached  its  mouth, 
where  they  planted  a  column  and  a  cross,  and  in 
the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  took  possession  of  the  en- 
tire valley,  calling  it  Louisiana.  To  fully  secure 
this  territory  to  the  French,  it  was  necessary  that 
fortified  settlements  should  be  made  upon  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  La  Salle,  finding  this  scheme  opposed 
by  the  jealous  Canadians  and  their  new  governor, 
La  Barre — Frontenac's  successor — at  once  sailed  for 
France,  and  laid  his  plans  before  the  court.  Again 
was  his  appeal  to  the  government  successful.  An 
extensive  outfit  and  an  enthusiastic  body  of  colonists. 
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■commanded  by  one  Beaujeu,  set  out  with  La  Salle 
for  the  new  province.  From  the  very  start  the 
■expedition  was  unfortunate.  A  misunderstanding 
arose  between  La  Salle  and  Beaujeu;  through  some 
blunder  they  failed  to  find  the  Mississippi,  the  ship 
■containing  their  most  valuable  stores  was  wrecked, 
and  upon  landing  at  the  bay  of  Matagorda,  Texas, 
they  were  attacked  by  savages.  Beaujeu  and  his 
fleet  subsequently  sailed  for  Fiance,  leaving  La  Salle 
and  his  colonists  behind.  Undismayed  by  all  these 
disasters,  the  brave  leader  spent  the  summer  of  1685 
in  constructing  Fort  St.  Louis,  the  first  settlement  in 
Texas.  Meanwhile  the  little  band  made  numerous 
but  fruitless  attempts  to  find  the  Mississippi.  Sick- 
ness, famine,  and  mutiny  soon  threatened  them,  and, 
•affairs  becoming  more  and  more  desperate.  La  Salle 
at  length  resolved  to  apply  for  aid  fi'om  the  French 
■settlements  in  Illinois,  or,  failing  that,  from  Fort 
Frontenac.  On  Jan.  12,  1687,  therefore,  he  set  out 
upon  this  last  expedition,  and  on  March  17th  of  the 
•same  year  was  treacherously  shot  in  the  forests  of 
Louisiana  by  some  of  his  associates,  who  regarded 
him  as  the  cause  of  all  their  misery.  As  the  first 
settler  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  La  Salle's  memory 
will  ever  be  imperishable.  His  leading  character- 
istics were  perseverance  and  courage,  combined  with 
a  noble  ambition  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
country.  His  failure  in  achievement  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  an  inability  to  arouse  either  enthusiasm 
or  affection  in  those  under  his  command,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  his  schemes,  however  creditable, 
were  too  vast  foi'  his  resources. 

De  SOTO,  Fernando,  discoverer,  was  born  at 
Zeres  de  los  Cabelleros,  Estremadura,  Spain,  prob- 
ably in  1496.  His  ancestors  were  Spanish  nobles, 
although  the  family  had  become 
so  impoverished  that  in  order  to 
acquire  the  education  due  his 
birth  and  rank,  the  boy  became 
the  protege  and  a  member  of 
the  household  of  the  wealthy 
Dom  Pedro  de  Avila.  He  showed 
much  aptitude  at  the  university 
in  his  studies,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  soldierly  accomplish- 
ments. He  further  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  falling  in  love 
with  Isabella,  the  young  and 
beautiful  daughter  of  his  patron. 
In  1519,  to  prevent  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  poor  protege  and  the 
heiress,  iiowever,  De  Avila,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Darien,  held  out  flatter- 
ing inducements  to  young  DeSoto 
to  accompany  him  to  America.  De  Soto  apprehended 
the  true  reason  for  this  action,  but  also  realizing  that 
wealth  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  consummation 
of  his  happiness,  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
such  opportunities  as  the  new  world  should  offer, 
that  he  might  eventually  return  to  Spain  and  claim 
the  hand  of  Isabella.  This  determination,  however, 
did  not  lead  him  to  wholly  succumb  to  the  tyi'annies 
and  injustice  of  De  Avila,  and  upon  several  critical 
occasions  he  defied  that  unprincipled  commander 
most  successfully.  In  1537  he  served  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Nicaragua  under  Hernandez,  but  in  1538 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  service  of  his  pati'on. 
He  traveled  some  700  miles  in  search  of  a  water- 
way across  tlie  isthmus  of  Panama  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  after  wliicli  he  joined 
Pizarro,  then  contemplating  an  expedition  to  Peru, 
De  Soto  being  promised  the  position  of  second  in 
command.  In  1533  he  explored  the  highlands  of 
Peru,  penetrating  a  pa.ss  in  the  mountains  heretofore 
unknown  to  the  Spaniard.?,  and  discovering  the  great 
Jiighway  that  led  to  the  Peruvian  capital  and  strong- 


hold. Upon  receipt  of  this  information  Pizarro  at 
once  delegated  De  Soto  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
Inca  Atahualpa,  whose  good-will  he  gained,  but  the 
Peruvian  monarch  was  afterward  taken  prisoner  by 
Pizarro  and  miserably  killed,  notwithstanding  the 
expostulations  of  De  Soto  and  the  fact  that  an  enor- 
mous ransom  had  been  paid  for  his  liberty.  Of 
this  piece  of  treachery  Pizarro  seems  to  have  been 
the  sole  perpetrator,  it  being  simply  De  Soto's  mis- 
fortune to  have  cast  his  lot  with  such  a  man.  In 
the  final  conquest  of  Peru  De  Soto  played  a  conspic- 
uous part.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  capture  of  Cuzco, 
and  by  his  valor  won  sufficient  spoils  to  make  him  a 
wealthy  man.  The  dream  of  his  youth  was  then 
realized,  and  he  returned  to  Spain  and  married  Isa- 
bella who,  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  had  waited 
faithfully  for  him.  Two  years  later  De  Soto,  this 
time  accompanied  by  Isabella,  again  sailed  to  Amer- 
ica, having  been  made  governor  of  Cuba,  and  gra- 
ciously privileged  by  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  con- 
quer Florida  at  his  own  expense.  A  large  and 
eflicient  soldiery  sailed  with  him,  chosen  from  the 
best  of  Spanish  chivalry,  and  further  strengthened  by 
a  number  of  zealous  missionaries.  The  fleet  reached 
Havana,  where  the  women  were  to  be  left  until  after 
the  conquest  was  completed,  De  Soto's  wife  being 
placed  in  command.  He,  with  the  army,  pushed  on 
for  Florida,  landing  near  the  present  site  of  Tampa 
on  May  25,  1539.  The  ships  were  then  sent  back  to 
Cuba,  the  adventurous  Spaniards,  confident  of  suc- 
cess, plunging  boldly  inland,  and  the  inevitable 
search  for  gold  was  begun.  De  Soto  had  a  larger 
and  much  more  completely  equipped  force  than  had 
been  employed  in  the  expeditions  against  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  although  every  possible  hardship  and 
danger  suggested  by  former  experience  had  been 
provided  for,  yet  the  entire  trip  was  a  long  and 
wretched  succession  of  disappointments,  discourage- 
ments, and  disaster.  The  natives  proved  either 
hostile  because  of  remembered  inllictions  from 
a  previous  invader,  Narvaez,  or,  in  oi'der  to  get  lid 
of  the  strangers,  lured  them  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  wilderness  with  stories  of  gold  mines  in  yet  distant 
regions.  At  first  De  Soto  marched  northward,  the 
first  winter  being  spent  in  the  Appalachian  country. 
Discontent  soon  arose  among  the  ranks,  but  De  Soto 
persistently  pursued  his  way,  although  soon  obliged 
to  send  to  Cuba  for  supplies.  By  proceeding  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  they,  on  Oct.  18,  1540, 
reached  the  present  site  of  .Mobile,  where  a  severe 
encounter  took  place  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
savages.  lA  second  winter  was  pa.ssed  in  the  country 
of  the  Chickasaws,  and  in  the  following  spring  (1541), 
they  were  set  upon  by  the  Indians,  their  camp  set  on 
Are,  and  forty  of  their  number  perished  in  the  flames, 
while  all  their  baggage  was  burned.  Some  months 
later  the  march  was  resumed  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection. jWeary  and  broken  in  spirit,  it  was  now 
De  Soto's  object  to  reach  the  sea  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  return  to  Cuba.  ?  After  many  days  of  tedious 
and  difficult  travel,  at  all  times  interrupted  by  the 
depredations  o.f  the  savages,  they  arrived  at  a  small 
village  called  Chissa,  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic stream  they  had  yet  approached.  The  Indians 
at  that  point  called  it  Chucagua.  /  De  Soto  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  the  discovery  he 
had  made.  ,  Nevertheless,  he  was  the  first  European 
to  look  upon  the  "father  of  waters,"  "an  event," 
says  Theodore  Irving,  ' '  that  has  more  surely  enrolled 
his  name  among  those  who  live  in  American  history, 
than  if  he  had  discovered  mines  of  silver  and  gold.'' 
On  the  banks  of  the 'Mississippi,  the  exploring  party 
spent  several  days  in  constructing  large  rafts,  upon 
which  it  was  subsequently  transported  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  direction  of  its  route,  after  this,  seems 
to  have  been  uncertain,  as  it  took  first  a  nortlierly 
course  and  then  southwcstei-ly  and  later  norlliwcsi- 
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*j'y-  ,  Its  furthest  limit  west  was  the  highlands  of 
the  White  river.  A  subsequent  detour  to  the  south 
brought  them  to  the  hot  springs  of  Arkansas  which 
they  accredited  with  being  tlie  long  sought-for  foun- 
tain of  youth.  I*  At  the  end  of  tlie  tUirtI  winter,  spent 
«,t  Atiamque  on  Washita  river,  De  Soto  resolved  to 
descend  tliis  stream,  thus  again  reacliiiie  the  Missis- 
:sippi.  |While  descending  its  banks  he  "fell  ill  with 
a  slo-s^  fever  that  he  soon  realized  was  to  end  his 
life.  'On  the  day  before  his  death  he  called  his 
followers  around  him  and  appointed  Luis  de  Mos- 
•cosco  as  his  successor.  His  grief -stricken  compan- 
ions, in  order  that  all  knowledge  of  his  death  might 
Ije  kept  from  the  superstitious  Indians,  who  claimed 
Tthat  he  possessed  supernatural  powers,  buried  him 
:secretly  at  dead  of  night.  In  order  to  secure  still 
greater  safety,  they  afterward  exhumed  the  body, 
iencased  it  in  a  tree-trunk,  and  wrapping  it  in  his 
mantle  sunk  it  in  the  depths  of  the  Mississippi. 
'The  next  winter  was  passed  in  the  country  of  the 
Natchitoches,  after  which  the  forlorn  and  exhausted 
band,  now  reduced  to  half  the  original  number, 
i  retraced  its  steps  to  the  Mississippi.  There  seven 
frail  boats  were  built,  and  on  July  3,  1543,  they 
•commenced  the  descent  of  the  unknown  stream  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  eventually  reaching  the  Mexi- 
■can  coast  town  of  Panuco  where  they  disbanded. 
Months  later  the  wife  of  De  Soto,  who  still  waited 
jhis  return  at  Havana,  learned  the  news  of  his  death, 
and  expired  within  a  few  days.  De  Soto  possessed, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  tlie  power  of  winning  the 
•confidence  and  affection  of  his  followers.  To  this, 
indeed,  much  of  his  success  is  to  be  attributed.  He 
«hared  all  the  hardships  of  his  soldiers,  placed  him- 
Sself  in  front  at  the  hour  of  peril,  and  was  endowed 
with  that  wonderful  muscular  strength  and  energy 
so  much  to  be  admired  in  a  leader.  Upon  other  of 
his  characteristics,  too  harsh  a  judgment  should  not 
be  passed.  Says  one  historian,  ' '  When  we  consider 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  influences  by  which 
lie  was  surrounded,  and  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  developed 
many  noble  traits  of  chaiacter  and  that  great  allow- 
ances should  be  made  for  defects."  The  date  of  his 
death  was  June  20,  1542.  (See  "  Conquest  of 
Florida,"  Theodore  Irving;  "Life,  Travels,  and 
Adventures  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,"  Lambert  A. 
Wilraer;  "Narratives  of  the  Career  of  De  Soto  as 
Told  by  a  Knight  of  Elvas  and  in  a  Relation  by 
Liuys  Hernandez  de  Biedura,  Factor  of  the  Expedi- 
tion," translated  by  Buckingham  Smith,  being  num- 
ber five  of  the  Bedford  club  series;  and  Bancroft's 
"  History  of  the  United  States.") 

WALLACE,  Cyrus  Washing'ton,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  March  8,  1805.  His 
parents  were  in  narrow  circumstances,  and  losing 
iis  father  when  very  young,  he  was  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  Witli  seven  little  children 
to  care  for,  his  mother  had  a  hard  struggle  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  upon  the  boy's  seventh 
birthday  he  was  placed  upon  an  ox-sled,  and  driven 
to  the  house  of  a  relative  to  whom  he  had  been 
"bound  out"  until  he  should  be  fifteen  years  old. 
There,  separated  from  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
he  passed  eight  years,  his  only  playmate  a  faithful 
dog.  Early  and  late  he  had  to  work,  and  he  had 
no  childhood.  His  school  life  was  a  small  fraction 
of  the  year,  some  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  but  it  gave 
him  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  and  all 
his  spare  moments  he  devoted  to  reading.  When 
his  time  expired  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  in  following  that  trade  spent  another 
eight  years.  Then  one  day  he  listened  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Charles  G.  Finney,  and  an  irrepressible  de- 
sire took  possession  of  him  to  enter  the  ministry. 
After  some  years  of  close  economy  he  was  enabled 
to  pursue  a  theological  course  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H., 


and  in  1835  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Hanover 
street  church  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  With  only  two 
absences,  one  spent  abroad,  the  other  with  the  New 
Hampshire  soldiers  in  the  civil  war,  he  held  this 
position  for  thirty-three  years,  during  all  of  which 
time  he  was  a  recognized  leader  in  the  religious 
thought  of  his  native  state.  He  was  not  an  original 
thinker,  but  a  childlike  receiver  of  accepted  truth, 
and  what  he  believed  he  saw  with  something  of  the 
clearness  of  the  seer.  His  moral  convictions  were 
intense,  and  he  had  a  certain  rugged  strength  of  ex- 
pression which  went  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  He  infused  others  witli  his  own  thouglit, 
and  at  times  his  eloquence  was  irresistible — a  wliirl- 
wind  of  thought  and  feeling  that  swept  all  before  it. 
He  was  a  kind  of  unpolished  Phillips  Brooks,  and  his 
power  was  due  to  the  possession  of  the  same  quidi- 
ties — ^intense  earnestness  combined  with  an  elevated 
spirituality,  which  made  invisible  things  tangible 
realities.  He  exerted  a  wide-spread  influence,  and 
in  the  days  of  his  greatest  strength  was,  beyond  a 
question,  the  most  popular  preacher  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.    He  died  Nov.  1,  1889. 

APPLETON,  Samuel,  merchant,  was  born 
in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  June  22,  1766,  a  brother 
of  Nathan  Appleton.  He  had  few  advantages,  but 
made  the  best  use  of  what  instruction  he  received 
at  home,  so  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  taught 
school.  When  twenty-two  he 
cleared  a  tract  of  land  in  Maine, 
but  he  wanted  to  be  a  mer- 
chant, and  engaged  in  business 
with  Co'  Tewett,  in  Ashburn- 
ham,  and  when  twenty  -  eight 
removed  to  Boston  and  estab- 
lislied  himsdif  in  the  irv^-irta- 
tion  of  foreign  goodp  xle  soon 
became  interested  ;,i  cotton  man- 
ufacture, whicii,  with  foresight 
of  .  the  future  industrial  needs 
of  the  country,  had  been  in- 
troduced at  Waltham  and  Low- 
ell by  his  brother  Nathan.  He 
was  incapable  of  anything  in- 
direct or  underhanded.  He 
knew  of  but  one  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  that  was  to  say  the 
truth.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  regarded : 
when  a  note  purporting  to  be  sig 
was  pronounced  by  him  a  forgery, 
one  was  able  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  in  his 
favoi-,  because  the  jury  were  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Appleton  would  not  dispute  the  payment  except 
upon  the  certainty  of  his  not  making  it.  Subse- 
quently it  was  established  that  a  shipmaker  of  the 
same  name  was  the  maker  of  the  note.  Mr.  Apple 
ton  was  essentially  a  self-made  man.  Every  advaD'„- 
ing  step  was  the  legitimate  result  of  preceding  self- 
denial,  foresight,  and  cheerful  labor.  In  1819  he 
married  Mary  Gore;  having  no  children  of  their  own, 
he  adopted  into  his  affections  the  children  of  his  wife's 
brother.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  made 
it  a  rule  to  spend  his  entire  income  every  year,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  public  enterprise  or  work  of 
utility  or  charity,  or  any  effort  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  w^hich  he  was  not  a 
large  contiibutor.  His  benefactions  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  home,  but  throughout  New  England  his 
name  is  connected  with  almost  every  charitable, 
religious,  and  educational  institution,  all  of  which 
received  aid  from  his  large-hearted  bounty.  He 
bore  all  his  honors  so  meekly,  and  his  good  deeds 
were  so  simple  and  unalloyed,  that  they  awakened 
in  all  a  kind  and  personal  affection.  He  died  in 
Boston,  July  12,  1853. 
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OKTH,  Godlove  Stoner,  statesman,  was  born 
near  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Apr.  32,  1817.    He  was  descended 
from  a  Jloraviau  family,  emigrants  from  Germany 
to  Pennsylvania  about  tlieyear  172."j,  who  came  over 
under  the  auspices  of  Count  Ziuzeudorif,  the  cele- 
brated missionary,  and  purchasetl  282  acres  of  land 
in  Lebanon  county  of  John  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn.     His  grandfather  served  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Hessian  prison- 
ers captured  at  Trenton  after  the  battle,  and  who 
were  imprisoned  in  the  old  stone  church  of  the  IMo- 
ravian.s,  which  is  still  standing  at  Lebanon.     God- 
love  (German  Gottlieb)  gained  his  early  education  at 
the  common  schools  of  his  state,  and  afterward  went 
to  Pennsylvania  college,  at  Gettysburg,  where  he 
completed  his  studies.      He  remained   there  aftei- 
graduating,  and  having  determined  on  following  the 
profession  of  law,  entei-ed  the  ollice  of  James  Cooper, 
and  in  1839  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     Attiacted  by 
the  prospect  afforded  by  the  We.st  at  that  time,  he 
soon  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  at  Lafayette.    At 
the  same  time  he  interested  liimself  in  politics,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1840;  so  act- 
ive in  fact,  that  it  placed  him  in  a  foremost  position  in 
Indiana  politics.     In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  by  the  whigs  of  Tippecanoe  county,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  term  was  chosen 
president  of  that  body  by  a  most 
complimentary  vote,  thus  becom- 
ing  acting  lieutenant-governor. 
He  was  in  the  state  senate  from 
1843  until  1850.     During  a  por- 
tion of  this  peiiod  he  was  chair- 
man  of  the  committee   on  judi- 
ciary, and  in  1848  he  was  candi- 
date for  presidential  elector  on  the 
Taylor  and  Fillmore  ticket,  and  in 
the  memorable  campaign  of  that 
year  took  an  active  part.     During 
the  next  ten  years  he  devoted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tice of   law.      It  was  not  until 
1861,   when   the    civil   war   was 
about  beginning,    that  he  again 
became  prominent.     He  was  then 
appointed    by   Gov.    Morton    of 
Indiana,   one   of    the  celebrated 
'as  one  of  the  five  commi-ssioners 
to  take  into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  a  peace- 
able arrangement  of  the  difficulty  existing  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  country.     Mr.  Orth  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  an  honorable  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties  in  question  was  hopeless;  that  those  who 
inaugurated  tlie  rebellion  would  accept  only  separa- 
tion or  such  terras  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
North  to  concede.     Personally  he  was  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  side  of  the  question, 
and  when  the  Peace  congitss  adjourned,  he  returned 
to  liis  home,  and  from  that  time  until  the  actual  out- 
burst of  ho.stilities  he  devoted  himself  to  explaining, 
in  public  addresses  to  the  people  of  his  state,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  situation  as  he  saw  them,  and  which 
thei-eafter  proved  to  be  accurate.     From  the  beuin- 
nin^gof  the  war  Mr.  Orth  stood  by  the  cause  of  the 
Union.     So  far  as  actual  military  service  was  con- 
cerned, his  experience  was  brief.     For  a  time  he  was 
on  the  Ohio  river  in  command  of  the  ram  Hornet.  He 
continued  in  this  duty  until  the  emergency  which 
called  liim  into  the  .service  was  ended,"when  he  re- 
turned to  his  civil  pursuits.     In  October,  1862,  Mr. 
Orth  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  and  he 
first  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  Marcli  4th  follow- 
ing.    From  that  time  forward  he  was  continuously 
returned  by  his  disti-ict  to  tlie  thirty-ninth,  fortieth 
and  forty-first  congresses;   then  by  the  state-at-large 
to  the  forty-third  congress,  and  again  by  his  district 
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to  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-seventh  congresses,  having 
at  the  time  of  his  death  seen  tourteen  years' service  a* 
tlie  representative  of  his  constituency.    It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  the  country  that  Mr.  Orth's  ser- 
vices began  at  what  was  perhaps  the  most  eventful 
epoch  of  its  history.     At  that  time  the  republic  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  entailing  enormous  ex- 
penses, and  requiring  taxation  on  the  general  public, 
which  seemed  to  have  reached  its  uttermost  limit 
without  the  revenues  being  suflicentto  fulfill  the  de- 
mands of  the  occasion.    Duiing  that  period  Mr.  Orth 
served  on  some  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  house  of  representatives;  the  committee  on  freed- 
men,  the  committee  on  private  land  claims,  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  the  committee  on  reform 
in  civil  service  and  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 
His  industry  and  his  intelligence,  in  connection  with 
the  business  which  fell  before  these  committees,  won 
for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  associates 
and  a  position  of  influence  in  the  house;  especiallyas 
a  member  of  the  freedmen's  committee  he  originated 
and  matured  a  number  of  measures  which  eventuated 
in  the  protection  of  that  lai'ge  and  friendless  multi- 
tude of  colored  people  which  the  war  was  constantly 
transforming  from  chattels   into  men.     Altogether 
Mr.  Orth  was  in  the  advance,  so  far  as  his  party  was. 
concerned.    He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  eman- 
cipation policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his  vote  was  duly 
recorded  for  the  amendment  which  abolished  slav- 
ery.   He  also  supported  the  fourteenth  amendment; 
yet  he  afterward  opposed  the  anti-Chinese  legislation, 
when  it  was  brought  up  in  congress,  for  the  reason 
that  he  thought  it  antagonistic  to  liberty.    It  is  worth 
while  to  quote  from  Mi'.  Orth's  expression  in  regard 
to  tlie  latter  question,  at  least,  to  the  following  effect: 
"The  proposed  legislation  is  based  on  race  and  col- 
or; is  in  derogation  of  justice  and  right;  subverts, 
the  time-honored  traditions  of  the  fathers;  tramples 
alike  upon  treaties  and  statutes ;  strikes  at  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  republicanism,  and  seeks  to  rob 
our  nation  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  its  coronet  of 
gloiy."     After  the  adjournment  of  tlie  forty-third 
congress,  Mr.  Orth  was  offered  the  position  of   U. 
S.   minister  to  Vienna,  which  he  accepted.     While 
abroad     he  was    chosen,    by    tlie    almost    unani- 
mous vote  of  the  republican  party  in  his  state,  for 
governor  of  Indiana.     He  resigned  his  mission,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  his  friends,  to  make 
the  campaign  for  that  office.     Later,  however,  polit- 
ical reasons  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  ticket. 
Mr.  Orth  died  at  his  home  at  Lafayette  Dec.  16, 1882. 
ALLEN,  Paul,  editor  and  author,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  15, 1755.  His  father  was  Paul 
Allen,  a  representative  in  the  legislature  of  Rhode 
Island, and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Cooke 
of  that  state.     He  was  graduated  from  Brown  uni- 
versity in  1796,  and  then  for  a  time  studied  law,  but 
never  practiced.     He  became  interested  in  literature, 
and  having  dis]ilayed  some  talent  as  a  writer,  on  his 
removal  to  Philadelphia  he  received  an  engagement 
as  an  editorial  writer  on  the  "Portfolio"  and  the 
"  United  States  Gazette."     He  was  also  employed  in 
preparing  for  the  ]u-ess   the  travels  of   Lewis  and 
Clarke.  He  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
where  for  a  time  he  was  engaged  on  the  "Federal 
Republican, "  but  he  lost  his  position  on  that  paper. 
His  health  then  became  impaired,  he  fell  into  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  for  a  time  became  mentally  de- 
ranged, while  his  widowed  motlier  was  dependent 
upon  Iiim  for  support.      Afterward  he  was  put  in 
jail  on  account  of  a  debt  of  $30.     Finally  he  was 
connected  with   the  "Portico"  and  the   "Morniun- 
Clironicle."     His  name  was  also  identified  with  a 
"  History  of  the  Revolution,"  which  was  brought  out 
in  1819.     He  published  a  volume  of  poems  and  pro- 
jected a  "Life  of  Washington."     Mr.  Allen  died  in 
Baltimore,  Md,,  Aug.  18,  1836. 
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BRYANT,  "William  McKendree,  educator, 
was  born  in  Lake  county,  Ind.,  March  31,  1843,  son 
of  E.  W.  Bryant,  a  hardy  pioneer  settler  of  Indiana, 
who  emigrated  from  Ohio  in  1835,  and  in  later  years 
carried  on  the  business  of  wagon  -  making.  His 
grandfather,  James  Bryant,  settled  in  central  Ohio 
m  1800,  and  came  of  Holland  ancestry.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  specially  delicate  and  refined  na- 
ture. The  sou  lived  with  his  parents  until  sixteen 
years  of  age,  attending  school  during  the  winter 
months  and  working  in  his  fa- 
ther's shop  in  the  summer.  At 
si.fteen  he  taught  his  first  school, 
continuing  his  own  education  in 
an  academy  in  Indianola,  la.  He 
was  the  first  in  the  school  and 
the  second  in  his  county  to  en- 
list in  defense  of  the  nation  in 
the  civil  war  of  1861.  He  took 
his  place  as  a  private  in  the  3d 
Iowa  infantry,  in  April,  1861, 
was  promoted  to  adjutant  of  the 
34th  Iowa  regiment  on  its  or- 
ganization in  September,  1862, 
and  served  during  the  year  1864 
as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  a 
brigade.  He  saw  service  on  the 
field  at  Shiloh,  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
Corinth,  and  Vicksburg,  and 
in  a  number  of  minor  engage- 
ments. In  November,  1864,  upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  regiments  in  the  department  of  the 
Mississippi,  he,  at  his  own  request,  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  receiving  special  mention  in  the 
oflBcial  history  of  his  regiment  for  courage  and  effi- 
ciency. He  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university, 
was  graduated  in  1868,  and,  after  a  brief  experience 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  for  which  he  had  fitted 
himself,  he  definitely  entered  the  educational  field. 
From  1870  to  1873  he  was  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  IJurlington,  la.  In  1873  he  accepted  an 
appointment  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  schools,  being 
led  to  do  so  chiefly  by  the  advantages  to  be  there 
had  in  the  direction  of  the  study  of  philosophy 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  who 
was  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
schools.  Here  Mr.  Bryant  was  at  first  supervising 
principal  of  a  large  district  school,  but  in  1881  he 
accepted  a  proposition  to  take  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology  and  ethics  in  the  St.  Louis  high 
school.  This  department  then  numbered  but  four- 
teen pupils.  In  1894  it  had  grown  to  six  classes, 
with  over  150  pupils.  Mr.  Bryant  devoted  much 
time  to  literary  work,  and  his  translation  of  "Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Art "(1879);  "Philosophy  of  Land- 
scape Painting"  (1883);  "The  World -Energy  and 
Its  Self-Conservation"  (1890);  "Eternity  a  Thread 
in  the  Weaving  of  a  Life,"  "  Goethe  as  a  Represen- 
tative of  the  Modern  Art  Spirit,"  " Historical  Pre- 
suppositions and  Foreshadowings  of  Dante's  'Divine 
Comedy,'"  "A  Syllabus  of  Psychology"  (1892); 
"  A  Syllabus  of  Ethics,"  and  "Ethics  and  the  New 
Education"  (1894);  "  Modern  Education,"  "Deuset 
Satanus,"  "Life,  Death,  and  Immortality,"  and  a 
"Text  Book  of  Psychology"  (ready  for  the  press, 
1894),  represent  his  line  of  study  and  investigation. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  society  of  pedagogy, 
and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  shaping  its  work  in 
its  reorganization,  by  which  it  became  what  the 
national  commissioner  of  education  pronounced  the 
"largest  and  best  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
country."  The  Ohio  We.sleyan  university,  in  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Bryant's  literary  work,  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  1893.  In  1867  Mr.  Bry- 
ant was  married  to  Sarah  Augusta  Shade  of  Colum- 
bus, O.,  a  woman  educated  at  the  same  place  with 
Mr '  Bryant,  and  who  attained  considerable  distinc 
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tion  as  a  landscape  painter.  Their  only  child,  Max 
Mueller  Bryant,  inherits  his  father's  tastes  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  profession  of  teaching. 

FA1JQ,TJIER,  Francis,  governor  of  Virginia, 
was  born  about  1720.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  He  was  liberally  educated  and  was  a 
friend  of  Thomas  Jefierson.  In  his  private  charac- 
ter he  stood  among  the  highest  in  the  colony.  He 
succeeded  Dinwiddle  as  governor  of  Virginia,  in 
1758,  and  after  that  was  lieutenant  governor  until 
his  death.  In  1764  he  dissolved  the  assembly  for 
having  adopted  Patrick  Henry's  resolutions,  which 
declared  that  the  sole  right  of  taxation  existed  in  the 
colonial  legislature.  In  1765,  Massachusetts  having 
invited  the  other  colonies  to  join  the  general  con- 
gress. Gov.  Fauquier  refused  to  summon  the  house 
of  burgesses  to  the  end  that  it  might  appoint  dele- 
gates to  such  a  congress.  He  sympathized  with  the 
colonists,  but  in  his  otficial  position  he  opposed 
everything  looking  toward  disloyalty.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
royal  governors.  He  published  a  work  entitled 
"  Raising  Money  for  the  Support  of  the  War"  (Lon- 
don, 1757).  Gov.  Fauquier  died  in  Virginia,  March 
3,  1768. 

McGOWAN,  Hugh  J.,  contractor  and  commis- 
sioner, was  born  in  Liberty,  Clay  county.  Mo. ,  Jan. 
35,  1857,  son  of  Hugh  and  Margaret  McGowan,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  Irel  and.  They  were  married  in 
Portland,  Me.,  and  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1842; 
lived  there  one  year,  and  then  moved  to  Liberty,' 
Clay  county,  in  that  state.  Mr.  McGowan  died  sud- 
denly in  1883,  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  wagon.  Be- 
fore leaving  Ireland  he  joined  Father  Mathew's 
temperance  society  in  1838,  and  the  pledge  he  then 
took  was  kept  faithfully  until  his  death.  The  son  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
common  schools  of  Liberty,  Mo.  He  subsequently 
attended  Spaulding's  commercial  college  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  taking  a  thorough  commercial  course. 
He  was  afterward  employed  in  a  furniture  factory 
in  that  city,  remaining  in  such 
employment  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed car' accountant  for  the 
Missoiu'i  Pacific  railroad  at  Kan- 
sas City,  holding  that  position 
until  he  became  of  age,  when 
he  accepted  a  position  as  pa- 
trolman on  the  police  force  of 
Kansas  City.  His  record  on  the 
police  force  of  that  city  was 
characterized  by  such  singular 
courage,  vigilance  and  efficien- 
cy, that  he  was  soon  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  acting  sergeant. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
first  sergeant  of  the  entite  po- 
lice department,  which  position 
he  held  imtil  1886,  when  he 
was  elected  marshal  of  Jackson 
county.  Mo. ,  the  most  responsible 
office  in  the  county,  and  held  it  until  1890,  serving 
two  terms.  In  1890  he  was  offered  and  refused  the 
democratic  nomination  for  the  office  of  county  mar- 
shal, preferring  to  retire  to  devote  his  time  to  private 
affairs.  On  Feb.  9,  1887,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
F.  Burnett,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Burnett, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  whom  he  has  had  two 
daughters.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  was  appointed 
general  agent  for  the  Barber  asphalt  paving  com- 
pany for  Kansas  City  and  western  Missouri.  In  the 
sunxmer  of  1891,  at  the  unsolicited  request  of  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  and  business  men  of 
Kansas  City  and  western  Missouri,  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  David  R.  Francis  one  of  the  seven  World's 
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fair  commissioners  for  the  state  of  Missouri,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  which  commission  are 
generally  known.  He  was  chairman  of  the  auditing 
committee  of  that  board.  The  varied  and  remark- 
able e.xhibit  of  Missouri  at  the  Fair,  showing  to  the 
world  the  unsurpassed  productiveness  and  resources 
of  a  great  state,  was  largely  due  to  the  tireless  activity 
of  Mr.  McGovvan. 

LEWIS,  William  J.,  business  manager,  was 
born  in  Carboudale,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1843,  the  young- 
est son  of  John  D.  Lewis,  who  was  a  native  of  Wales. 
William  received  but  a  limited  common-school  edu- 
cation, being  obliged  to  go  into  the 
coal  mines,  at  an  early  age,  to  work 
with  his  father.  Tiring  of  the 
mines,  he  sought  and  obtained  em- 
ployment with  a  farmer  with  whom 
he  remained  until  sixteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  time  his  father  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  Clifford  township, 
Susquehanna  county.  Pa. ,  the  care 
of  which  fell  .to  him;  here  he  re- 
mained with  his  parents  until  the 
autumn  of  1862,  when  he  answered 
the  call  of  his  country  for  volun- 
teers by  enlisting  as  a  private  of 
company  B,  177th  regiment.  Pa. 
infantry,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged with  his  regiment  at  the 
close  of  his  term  of  enlistment. 
He  afterwards  engaged  in  coal 
mining,  and,  subsequently,  in  teach- 
ing public  school.  In  1866  he  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business,  at  Providence  (now 
Scranton),  Pa.,  in  which  he  continued  until  1873, 
when  he  became  engaged  in  general  insurance  and 
conveyancing,  which  business  he  conducted  forthir- 
teeu  years.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Hartranft  paymaster  of  9th  regiment,  N.  6.  of  Pa. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  associate  judge  of  Lack- 
awanna county,  serving  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  serv- 
ing for  a  terra  of  three  years.  In  October,  1890,  he 
was  made  general  manager  of  the  coal  department 
of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  rail- 
way and  coal  companies.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Dime  deposit  and  discount  bank  of  Scranton  and 
is  prominently  identified  with  many  of  the  indus- 
trial corporations  of  the  city  and  neighborhood.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Providence,  is  a  32d  degree 
mason,  a  member  of  the  6.  A.  R.,  and  president  of 
the  North  end  board  of  trade.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  has  taken  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the 
public  affairs  and  politics  of  the  city  and  county.  He 
is  an  able  thinker,  broad-minded  and  liberal  in  his 
views  ;  and  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  respected 
citizens  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

RUMSEY,  James,  inventor,  was  born  at  Bo- 
hemia Manor,  Cecil  county,  Md.,  in  1743.  As  a 
machinist  he  devised  certain  improvements,  which 
seem  to  have  been  independent  of  those  of  Oliver 
Evans  (q.  v.)  in  the  machinery  of  mills.  Sept.  7, 
1784,  Gen.  Washington  saw  and  certified  to  his 
model  of  a  boat  which  could  go  up-stream  by  ma- 
chinery ;  the  next  year  he  procured  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania assembly,  couched  in  vague  language,  an 
exclusive  right  for  ten  years  to  "navigate  and 
build"  such  contrivances.  In  March,  1786,  he  ex- 
hibited on  the  Potomac  a  boat  propelled  by  steam. 
In  1787  patents  were  granted  him  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  In  1788  his  "Short  Treatise  on  the  Ap- 
plication of  Steam"  was  printed  at  Philadelphia, 
where  Franklin  and  others  formed  a  society  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  John  Fitch  (q.  v.), 
an  inventor  of  equal  merit,  contested  his  claims,  but 


public  favor  went  with  Rumsey.  He  repaired  to 
England,  met  much  encouragement,  procured  pat- 
ents for  his  invention  there,  in  France,  and  in  Hol- 
land ;  had  a  boat  constructed  with  the  requisite 
machinery,  and  gave  a  successful  exhibition  on  the 
Thames  in  December,  1792,  but  his  projects  were 
brought  to  naught  by  his  untimely  death  in  London 
Dec.  23,  1792.  Final  success  in  the  introduction  of 
steamboats  is  due  to  Fulton,  but  the  way  was  pre- 
pared by  those  who  went  before  him,  and  Rumsey's 
"services  and  high  agency"  therein  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  a  gold  medal 
presented  to  his  son  in  1839. 

FECHTEB,  Charles  Albert,  actor,  was  bom 
in  London,  Eng.,  on  Oct.  23,  1824.  His  parents  re- 
moved to  Paris  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
in  that  city  he  received  his  education.  He  attended 
school  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine  for  two  years,  and  was 
then  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
family,  which  he  did  by  aiding  his  father  in  making 
bronzes  and  candelabra.  In  the  intervals  of  labor 
he  studied  French  and  drawing,  read  and  re-read 
the  classics,  and  attended  the  theatre  whenever  op- 
portunity offered.  It  was  his  father's  intention  that 
he  should  become  a  sculptor^  but  all  his  inclinations 
lay  in  the  direction  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  he  should  become  an  actor.  He  became 
a  member  of  an  amateur  theatrical  company  and 
made  his  debut  in  Dumas's  "Mari  de  la  Vue."  His 
success  was  brilliant  and  pronounced,  and  won  for 
him  the  unstinted  praise  of  Scribe  and  of  St.  Laurie, 
who  was  Rachel's  first  instructor.  His  debut  was 
made  in  1840,  and  in  1841  be  became  a  member  of  a 
French  company  playing  in  Florence.  The  com- 
pany soon  came  to  grief,  and  Fechter  returned  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  conservatoire,  resolved  to  fit 
himself  for  the  Theatre  Franfais.  Disagreements 
with  his  teachers  caused  him  to  quit  the  conserva- 
toire in  a  few  weeks,  and  for  three  years  he  applied 
with  energy  and  industry  to  the  study  of  sculpturing 
at  Academie  dea  Beaux  Arts.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  academy  in  1844,  winning  the  fii'st  grand  medal. 
This  honor  included  five  years'  study  in  Rome  at 
the  expense  of  the  goverment,  but  he  gave  it  up  to 
become  an  actor  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  where  he 
had  already  rehearsed  before  the  tribiinal  and  been 
accepted.  His  debut  was  made  as 
Seide  in  Voltaire's  "Mahomet," 
and  as  Valare  in  Moli^re's  "Tar- 
tufe."  His  acting  was  favorably 
received,  and  he  became  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^ais.  He  won  the  friendship 
of  Rachel,  and  also  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  other  members  of  the 
company,  and  at  the  end  of  eigh- 
teen months  he  voluntarily  relin- 
quished his  engagement.  He 
next  appeared  for  nine  months  in 
Berlin,  and  then  acted  for  four 
months  at  the  St.  James  theatre 
in  London.  The  manager  of 
the  Princess  theatre  offered  him 
£40  a  week  for  three  years  if 
he  would  remain  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage;  but  Fechter  preferred 
an  engagement  that  was  offered 
him  at  the  Ambigu  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
February,  1848,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  Am- 
bigu was  closed  by  the  revolution.  Fechter  did  not 
appear  on  the  stage  again  until  late  in  1848,  when  he 
played  at  the  Varieties  in  a  burlesque  entitled  "Os- 
car the  28th."  Following  this  he  played  for  a  time 
at  the  Theatre  Historique,  and  in  1849  returned  to 
the  Ambigu,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.  In 
1850-51  he  was  seen  at  the  Theatre  Historique  and 
Porte  St.  Martin.     About  this  time  he  created  "The 
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Corsican  Brothers,"  wblcli  had  a  successful  run  for 
100  uights.  From  1853  to  1858  Fechter  was  at  the 
laead  of  a  company  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  while  at 
ithis  theatre  created  the  character  of  Armand  Du- 
vaull  ia  Dumas's  "La  Dame  aux  Camelias."  After 
leaving  the  Vaudeville,  he  starred  witli  success  in 
the  provinces,  fulfilled  a  ten  months'  engagement  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  then  became  the  manager 
-of  the  Odeon.  His  first  season  was  successful,  both 
artistically  and  financially;  but  on  being  refused  per- 
mission to  produce  such  plays  as  were  the  property 
■of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  Fechter  quit  Paris  in  anger 
and  went  to  London,  where  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Princess  theatre  in  ' '  Ruy  Bias  "  Oct.  27, 1860.  P^ech- 
"ter's  appearance  proved  the  dramatic  event  of  the 
.season  in  London,  and  "  Ruy  Bias,"  after  running  for 
100  nights,  was  succeeded  by  the  "Corsican  Broth- 
ers," and  "Don  Csesar  de  Bazan."  On  March  20, 
1861,  Fechter  was  seen  in  "Hamlet"  for  the  first  time. 
His  conception  of  Hamlet  was,  in  some  respects, 
•original  and  startling,  but  it  proved  popular  with  the 
public,  and  he  was  seen  as  the  Dane  for  115  nights. 
On  Jan.  10,  1863,  having  become  lessee  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, he  produced  "The  Duke's  Motto,"  which 
■drew  crowded  houses  for  seven  months,  and  was 
followed  by  "Bel  Domino."  "A  Revolutionary 
Panic  "  followed,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  he  reopened 
the  Lyceum  in  "The  King's  Buttei-fly."  "The 
Mountebank,"  "The  Roadside  Inn,"  and  "Ruy 
Bias"  filled  out  the  season  of  1865.  "The  Watch 
Cry"  and  "Master  of  Ravenswood"  were  produced 
in  September  of  1866,  and  were  followed  by  "Ham- 
let," "The  Corsican  Brothers,"  and  Fechter's  o'syn 
drama  of  "Rouge  et  Noir,"  the  latter  enjoying  a  run 
of  150  nights.  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  with  Fechter 
:as  Claude  Melnotte,  was  next  produced,  and  was 
followed  on  Nov.  16,  1867,  by  "No  Thoroughfare," 
Fechter's  masterly  personation  of  Obenreizer  making 
:a  most  profound  impression.  After  this  he  adapted 
' '  Monte  Cristo, "  and  was  seen  in  it  for  100  nights,  and 
then  appeared  in  "Black  and  White."  In  1869  Fech- 
ter after  a  starring  tour  through  the  English  prov- 
inces, came  to  New  York  and  appeared  for  the  first 
•time  on  the  American  stage  at  Niblo's  Garden  on  Jan. 
10,  1870,  as  Ruy  Bias.  His  reception  in  New  York  re- 
peated his  successes  in  London.  Following  "Ruy 
Bias,"  he  was  seen  in  "The  Duke's  Motto"  and 
"Hamlet."  Wherever  he  appeared  he  was  favored 
with  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The  Globe 
theatre  in  Boston  and  the  Lyceum  theati-e  in  New 
York  were  built  for  him,  but  he  failed  as  a  manager 
•owing  to  his  personal  eccentricities,  and  in  private  life 
;soon  grew  unpopular.  The  last  part  which  he  created 
was  Karl  in  "Lover's  Penance,"  produced  at  the 
Park  theatre  on  Apr.  13, 1874.  After  this  he  starred, 
.at  intervals,  in  the  roles  which  had  made  his  reputa- 
tion. In  July,  1873,  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Rock- 
land Centre,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  and  there  he  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  As  an  actor  he  excelled  in 
romantic  parts,  and  was  the  ideal  stage-lover  of  his 
time.  He  had  the  intelligence,  training  and  spirit 
of  the  true  artist.  His  faults  were  many,  but  he  was 
a  potent  and  material  factor  in  the  advancement  of 
dramatic  art.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  he 
died  on  Aug.  5,  1879. 

MERRITT,  Israel  John,  wrecker,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  23,  1829,  of  revolutionary 
stock,  his  grandfather  having  served  with  honor  in 
the  war  of  Independence.  In  early  life,  young  Mer- 
ritt  was  a  driver  on  a  canal,  but  tried  various  other 
avocations  as  opportunity  occurred,  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  secured  employ- 
ment with  a  "wrecking  captain."  Prom  that  time 
forward  the  saving  of  wrecks  became  his  business  in 
life.  In  1865  he  invented,  and  in  1867  patented,  a 
j)ontoon  or  "dry-dock"  for  raising  sunken  vessels. 
JBy  his  perseverance  and  peculiar  genius  for  the  work, 
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Oapt.  Merritt  eventually  established  the  largest  or- 
ganization in  the  world  engaged  in  the  wrecking 
business.  In  the  process  of  time  a  son  grew  to  man- 
hood and  became  a  co-worker  in  the  business  and 
a  partner  of  his  father.  The  firm  is  known  as 
"Merritts'  Wrecking  Organization."  Besides  the 
main  oflice  in  New  York  and 
large  store  houses  and  docks  on 
Staten  Island,  they  have  store 
houses  and  docks  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  own  a  fleet  of  steamers,  sail- 
ing vessels  and  pontoons,  specially 
built,  rigged  and  fitted  for  their 
work.  They  have  thirty  steam 
pumps  and  boilers  capable  of 
throwing  from  twenty  to  seventy 
barrels  of  water  a  minute,  cables, 
wrecking  anchors,  hoisting  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  for  hand- 
ling wrecked  cargoes.  Their  re- 
sources are  complete.  They  do 
nearly  all  the  heavy  wrecking  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  employing  from 
150  to  250  men,  including  skilled 
diversfor  submarine  work,  and  the 
bestof  sailorsandmechanics.  Capt. 
Merritt  has  accomplished  the  work  of  saving  some  of 
the  most  difficult  wrecking  cases  known.  'The  otfices 
are  open  night  and  day,  and  no  time  is  lost  when  the 
news  of  a  wreck  arrives.  Experience,  entei-prise 
and  energy,  coupled  with  a  perfect  equipment,  have 
placed  him  as  a  master  wrecker  far  in  the  lead  of 
those  who  labor  in  a  business  so  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. 

LEWIS,  John  Benjamin,  physician,  was  born 
in  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  MarchlO,  1832,  the  son  of  John 
Lewis,  a  teacher  at  West  Point,  grandson  of  Benja- 
min Lewis,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Eleazur  Lewis,  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  He  was  educated  at  the  Powellton 
seminary  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwai'd  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  University  medical  college.  New 
York  city,  where  he  was  graduated  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday.  Shortly  afterward  he  settled  in  Rock- 
ville.  Conn. ,  having  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Alden  Skinner,  and  here  for  several  years  he  had  a 
full  share  of  that  laborious  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  that  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  country  doc- 
toi'.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned surgeon  of  the  5th  Conn,  in- 
fantry, and  in  the  spring  of  1862 
was  commissioned  by  President 
Lincoln  brigade-surgeon,  U.  S.  V., 
and  ordered  to  repoit  to  Maj.-Gen. 
Banks,  department  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  was  assigned  to  the  2d 
brigade,  Shields's  division,  remain- 
ing in  service  in  that  capacity  up 
to  the  time  that  the  division  was  in- 
corporated with  Gen.  McClellan's 
army  at  Harrison's  Landing,  when 
he  was  assigned  to  temporary  duty. 
He  was  on  duty  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  which  battle  ended  his 
field  service.  A  few  days  later 
he  was  assigned  surgeon-in-charge 
of  U.  S.  general  hospital  No.  6,  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  and  in  February, 
1863,  was  appointed  surgeon-in- 
charge  of  the  general  hospital  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  at  which  post  of  duty  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  his  field  service,  Dr. 
Lewis  was  in  many  skirmishes  and  battles,  and  was 
several  times  in  charge  of  field  hospitals.  He  was 
subsequently  brevetted,  ' '  for  brave  and  meritorious 
service,"  lieutenant-colonel,  U.  S.  volunteers.  He 
was  mustered  out  in  October,  1865,  and  returning 
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to  Rockville  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1868  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Hartford,  and 
soon  after  went  to  Europe.  On  his  return  in  1869, 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Travelers'  insurance 
company  as  medical  director,  being  also  in  charge 
of  its  claims  department,  the  duties  of  which  impor- 
tant position  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  general 
practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Lewis  is  a  member 
of  the  Hartford  medical  society,  of  the  Connecticut 
medical  society,  and  of  the  New  York  medico-legal 
society.  He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
medico-legal  subjects,  on  which  he  has  been  a  pro- 
lific writer.  In  (his  special  pursuit  he  has  made  a 
collection  of  works  on  medical  jurisprudence,  an- 
cient and  modern,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  this  country.  In  military  organ- 
izations of  veterans  he  is  a  companion  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  legion  of  the  United  'States;  a 
comrade  of  the  Grand  army  of  the  republic;  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  Society  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
of  the  Army  and  navy  club  of  Connecticut.  Dr. 
Lewis  was  married,  in  1855,  to  Mary  K.,  daughter 
of  J.  N.  B.  Mann,  of  Dedham,  Mass.  They  have 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  ?on,  Dr.  "Wil- 
liam J.  Lewis,  resides  in  New  York  city. 

BTJEHBIiE,  Kofeert  Kocli,  educator,  was 
born  at  Ueberlingen  am  Boden-See,  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  Germany,  Sept.  24,  1840,  son  of  an  officer 
in  the  customs  department.  He  emigrated  with  his 
parents  to  America  in  1846,  and  settled  in  Bucks 
county.  Pa.,  in  1848.  As  he  was 
obliged  to  earn  his  own  living  at  an 
early  age,  ten  months  of  each  twelve 
(from  his  eighth  to  his  nineteenth 
year)  were  spent  as  a  boat-boy  on 
the  canal,  the  remaining  two  months 
being  given  to  the  public  schools. 
All  his  leisure  time,  however,  was 
devoted  to  reading,  and  the  study 
of  such  books  as  came  within  •  his 
reach.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  stepped 
from  the  canal-boat  into  the  school- 
room as  the  teacher  of  a  country 
school  near  his  home,  and  was  reap- 
pointed the  following  term.  During 
the  summer  he  attended  the  Bucks 
county  normal  and  classical  school, 
and  served  in  it  some  time  as  assist- 
ant teacher.  In  1863  he  had  brief 
charge  of  an  academy,  after  which 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company,  but  the  latter  work  not  proving  congenial, 
he  returned  to  his  chosen  profession  in  1865,  taking 
a  position  as  principal  of  the  public  high  school  at 
Allentown,  Pa.  His  professional  skill,  ability  and 
devotion  were  soon  recognized  by  the  board  of  con- 
trollers of  that  city,  and  in  1868  they  elected  him 
the  first  superintendent  of  schools.  During  the  ten 
years  that  Mr.  Buehrle  filled  this  office  he  displayed 
great  ability  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
a  graded  system  of  education,  and  the  Allentown 
schools  became  widely  known  as  among  the  best  in 
the  slate,  commanding  attention  in  remote  cities.  In 
1878  he  was  called  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
sclidols  of  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  but  two 
years.  So  marked  an  influence  did  he  exert  there, 
however,  that  when  in  1880  he  accepted  a  call  to  a 
similar  position  in  Lancaster,  his  journey  resembled 
an  ovation,  accompanied  as  he  was  by  the  mayor 
and  other  officials  of  the  city,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  public-school  controllers.  He  was  probably 
the  first  public-school  official  in  the  country  to  whom 
a  compHmentarydhinerwas  given  by  the  school  au- 
thorities in  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  Since  his  election  as  first  city  superintendent 
of  Lancaster,  he  has  labored  diligently  to  elevate 


this  system  of  public  schools,  his  thorough  organiza- 
tion and  judicious,  well-directed  and  progressive  ad- 
ministration being  universally  recognized.  He  is  a 
zealous  champion  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  education,  tending,  however,  toward  the 
conservative  rather  than  the  destnictive.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  literature,  es- 
pecially the  languages — he  being  acquainted  with 
Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French,  besides  being  a 
contributor  to  Webster's  and  to  Murray's  English 
dictionaries — Franklin  and  Marshall  college  confer- 
red upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  1878, 
and  that  of  Ph.D.  in  1886.  Dr.  Buehrle  is  also'  a, 
close  student  of  the  literature  of  his  profession,  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  educational  journals,  and  is- 
noted  for  wide  and  thorough  scholarship  and  for 
his  advocacy  of  the  classics  and  collegiate  training. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Grammatical  Praxis"  (1877), 
and  has  taken  an  active  and  influential  part  in  many 
educational  meetings,  being  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  state  teachers'  association,  and  of 
the  National  educational  association.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania city  and  borough  superintendents'  conventioa 
may  be  said  to  be  his  creation — having  been  organ- 
ized in  Lancaster  in  January,  1888,  when  he  was- 
chosen  president,  and  over  which  he  again  presided 
in  1893.  In  religion  Dr.  Buehrle  is  a  Lutheran,  hav- 
ing been  an  active  Sunday-school  worker  and  super- 
intendent for  thirty  years.  He  was  married  in  early- 
life  to  Anna  M.  Lazarus,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
in  Lehigh  county.  Pa. 

LEE,  Ann,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shakers  ia 
America,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  Feb.  39, 
1736.  Her  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  her  own 
trade  was  that  of  a  cutter  of  hatters'  fur.  She  mar- 
ried Abraham  Stanley,  a  blacksmith,  who  lived  ia 
her  father's  house,  and  by  him  had  four  children, 
who  died  in  infancy.  In  1758  she  became  converted 
by  one  James  Wadley,  formerly  a  Quaker,  but  who, 
imagining  that  he  had  supernatural  visions  and  rev- 
elations, established  in  1'747  a  sect  called  Shakers, 
which  was  simply  a  new  form  of  the  fanaticism  of 
the  French  prophets  of  half  a  century  before.  Ann. 
Lee  joined  his  sect,  and  passed  through  its  religious, 
exercises,  during  which  she  had  fits,  when  the  blood 
poured  through  the  pores  of  her  skin.  Her  flesh  wast- 
ed away,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  years  she  was  thought 
to  have  lost  her  reason.  In  1770  she  began  to  preach 
against  the  wickedness  of  marriage.  She  called  her- 
herself  "Ann,  the  "Word."  For  a  time  she  was  shut 
up  by  the  people  of  Manchester  in  a  madhouse.  In 
l'i'74  she  sailed  for  Ameiica  on  board  the  ship  Maria, 
Capt.  Smith,  arriving  in  New  York  in  May,  accom- 
panied by  her  brother,  "William  Lee,  and  by  James. 
"Whitaker  and  John  Hocknell,  who  were  called 
elders,  and  by  others,  not  including  her  husband. 
In  the  spring  of  1776  she  went  to  Albany,  and  from 
there  to  Watervliet,  eight  miles  from  that  city,  where 
she  and  her  followers  lived  and  held  their  meeting* 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  1780  the  Baptists  of 
New  Lebanon  and  adjacent  towns  were  subject  to 
unusual  religious  commotion,  and  soon  an  account 
of  Ann  Lee  reached  these  enthusiasts.  Immediately 
they  journeyed  to  "Watervliet  to  see  her,  when  she 
received  them  with  smiles,  told  them  she  knew  of 
their  coming  ;  declared  herself  to  be  the  woman 
clothed  with  a  sun,  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Revelation  ;  claimed  the  power  of  administering 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  whom  she  pleased,  and  asserted 
that  she  was  daily  judging  the  dead  of  all  nations, 
who  came  to  her  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  no  favor 
could  be  shown  to  any  person  but  through  the  con- 
fession of  their  sins  to  lier.  Her  pretensions  caused 
great  excitement,  and  with  her  ceremony  of  hopping, 
dancing,  and  whirling,  converted  a  good  many  of 
her    followers  into  idiots.     One  of  these,   Valen- 
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tine  Ratlibun,  a  Baptist  minister,  having  recovered 
his  senses,  published  a  pamplilet  against  Ann  Lee 
and  her  society,  but  it  had  little  effect.  Her  author- 
ity was  established,  and  she  succeeded  in  inducing 
her  followers  to  part  witn  their  ear-rings,  necklaces, 
buckles,  and  other  ornaments,  and  to  cut  off  their 
hair  close  by  their  ears.  She  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft, and  during  the  revolution  was  charged  with 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  British,  and  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  In  1781  she  went  on  a 
tour  through  the  New  England  states,  and  establish- 
ed societies  of  Shakers  in  different  towns.  Slie  died 
at  "Watervliet,  Sept.  8,  1784.  After  her  death  the 
Shakers  were  led  by  James  Whitaker,  who  died  in 
1787  and  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Joseph  Meacham 
and  Lucy  "Wright.  It  is  said  of  Ann  Lee  that  she 
had  the  power  of  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
But,  as  to  this,  the  illustrations  given  of  it  are  noth- 
ing but  gibberish.  Mrs.  Lee  was  a  woman  of  great 
physical  strength,  and  of  much  mental  capacity. 
Nothing  was  ever  known  against  her  morals,  al- 
though charges  were  made  against  her  which  were 
not,  however,  substantiated.  She  was  entirely  un- 
•educated,  and  her  founding  of  a  sect,  whose  mem- 
bers thoroughly  believed  in  her,  gave  evidence  of 
unusual  mental  power. 

LABNEB,  Noble  Danforth,  capitalist,  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  9,  1830,  son  of 
Michael  and  Christiana  Gideon  Larner,  both  Wash- 
ingtonians  by  birth.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  Coons  Gideon,  and  great-grandson  of 
Jacob  and  Rebecca  Sales  Gideon.  Jacob  Gideon 
(born  in  1756)  enlisted  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  in  1777, 
in  Rudolph's  troop  of  Lee's  legion,  serving  until 
1781,  when  he  became  trumpeter  in  Van  "Hare's 
company  of  Washington's  guards,  in  service  at  Guil- 
ford, Eutaw  Springs,  the  Cowpens  and  Yorktown. 
The  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  Mr. 
Larner  were  born  in  Ireland,-  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  about  1779.  His  maternal  grandfather 
"was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  as  was  his  maternal  great- 
grandmother  ;  his  maternal  grandmother  was  born 
in  Virginia,  while  his  maternal  great-grandfather 
was  born"  in  Germany.  Educated  in  the  private 
schools  of  Washington,  Mr.  Larner  began  business 
life  as  a  printer,  continuing  as  such  until  the  latter 
part  of  1860.  At  that  time  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  clerk  in  the  interior  department,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  imtil  October,  1865,  when  he  resigned 
it  to  become  secretary  of  the  National  union  insur- 
ance company,  then  just  organized.  This  position 
Mr.  Larner  held  for  many  years,  having  active  man- 
agement of  the  company's  affairs.  At  the  opening 
of  the  war  (1861)  he  enlisted  for  three  months  in  the 
original  National  Rifles  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
serving  until  the  expiration  of  his  term.  In  1863  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Washing- 
ton to  represent  the  old  third  ward,  and  in  1864  he  was 
re-elected.  During  this  service  he  was  active  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  being  especially  zealous  in 
the  matter  of  street  improvements.  A  number  of 
the  important  measures  he  introduced  failed  of  ac- 
complishment owing  to  lack  of  funds,  and  tlie  limit- 
ed powers  conferred  by  the  city's  charter.  Among 
the  most  important  measures  thus  presented,  which, 
then  unsuccessful,  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
board  of  public  works  which  succeeded  the  old  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  were:  the  bill  to  arch  the  old 
canal  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  sewer  purposes  ; 
the  building  of  the  slash  run  sewer  in  the  first  ward  ; 
and  the  sewer  running  from  the  boundary  through 
Eighth  street,  N.  W.  Mr.  Larner  was  active  in  press- 
ing the  bill  providing  for  a  salaried  fire  department 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  being  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference committee  that  reported  the  bill.  He  also  in- 
troduced, and  had  passed,  a  bill  establishing  a  fire 
alarm  telegraph  system.     For  over  thirty  years  he 


was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  at  different  times  was  elected  to  all 
the  important  offices  in  that  order  in  the  District  of 
of  Columbia.  He  received  many  honors  from  the 
Royal  arch  masons  of  the  United  States,  and  filled 
every  office  in  the  General  grand  chapter.  The  last 
and  most  important  was  that  of  General  grand  high 
priest  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Larner  having  been 
the  first  from  the  District  of  Columbia  who  at  that 
time  had  ever  been  promoted  to  that  position. 

liABNEH,  Joh.n  Bell,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Aug.  3, 1858.  His  grandfather,  Michael 
Larner,  and  his  father.  Noble  D.  Larner,  were  also 
born  in  Washington.     He  received  his  rudimentary 
education  in  the  private  schools  of  the  city.    In  1874 
he  attended  the  preparatory  depaitment  of  Columbia 
college,  after  which  he  was  engaged  with  his  father 
in  the  insurance  business  until  the  fall  of  1876,  when 
he  entered  the  law  oiflce  of  Merrick  &  Morris.     Be- 
fore commencing  the  study  of  law  he  became  greatly 
interested  in  amateur  journalism,  and  at  one  time 
edited  and   published  "The  Tribune,"  a  monthly 
paper,  and  later,   ' '  The  Eclectic  " — the  latter  being 
at  first  a  monthly  and  afterward  a  weekly  journal. 
In  1877  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Columbian  university,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia    in    May,    1879,     three 
months  before  he  reached  his  ma- 
jority.    In  June  of  the  same  year 
he  was  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sity with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  tak- 
ing a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  ' '  Law 
of  Mortgages."     Immediately  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  being 
associated  with  Messrs.  Merrick  & 
Morris.     Upon   the    recommenda- 
tion  of  Mr.  Merrick  he  was  ap- 
pointed junior  counsel  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Merrick 
being    the    senior    counsel.      Af- 
ter holding  this  position  for  about     '*  LLj^     l%J-^    y  j^ 
two  years  his  inoi-easing  private       30-^am  aJaMW^^^ 

practice  compelled  him  to  resign    ^C  

and  open  offices  of  his  own.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  Apr.  28,  1886.  By  great  industry  Mr. 
Larner  built  up  one  of  the  largest  law  practices  in 
the  District.  He  gave  much  attention  to  the  law  of 
private  corporations,  some  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  Washington  having  been  organized  under 
his  counsel — among  others,  the  Washington  loan 
and  trust  company,  the  first  trust  company  organ- 
ized in  the  District.  He  was  also  active  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  congress  of  Oct.  1,  1890, 
authorizing  the  incorporation  of  trust  companies  in 
the  District.  Mr.  Larner  was  general  counsel  of  the 
Washington  loan  and  trust  company,  the  Columbia 
national  bank,  the  National  life  maturity  insurance 
company,  and  the  Home  plate-glass  insurance  com- 
pany, in  each  of  which  he  was  a  director.  He  was 
also  special  counsel  for  the  Guarantee  savings,  loan 
and  investment  company,  and  other  corporations. 
In  addition  to  corporation  business,  his  services 
were  sought  in  matters  relating  to  trusts,  trust  es- 
tates, and  tlie  general  settlement  of  estates,  in  which 
he  had  wide  experience.  Mr.  Larner  was  connected 
with  a  number  of  religious  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  avenue 
Presbyterian  church,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Young  men's  Christian  association,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  directors  of  the  AVashington  hos- 
pital for  foundlings.  Always  closely  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  the  city,  he  was  an  active 
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member  of  the  board  of  trade.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  interesting  translation  of  Alexander  Dumas's 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  published  in  1894.  This  work 
had  never  before  been  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

EADS,  James  Buchanan,  engineer,  was  born 
in  Lawrenceburgh,  Ind.,  May  23,  1830.     He  attend- 
ed the  public  school  of  his  native  place  until  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  his  parents  undertook 
the  removal  of  their  household  to  St.  Louis,  and 
while  en  route  their  possessions  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  family  was 
left  entirely  destitute.     The  boy  at  once 
^N  ent  to  work,  first  as  a  peddler  of  ap- 
ples, and  afterward  as  clerk  in  a  store. 
Every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to 
study,  however,   his  fondness  for  me- 
chanics and  his  great  ingenuity  leading 
him  to  apply  himself  to  engineering 
and  its  cognate  sciences.     This  he  did 
m  the  evening  without  the  advantage 
of  schools  or  instructors.     In  1839  he 
obtained  employment  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat  as  clerk,  and  here  the  real 
business  of  his  life,  which  had  so  much 
to  do  with   "the  Father  of  Waters," 
was  begun.     He  invented  a  diving-bell 
yr     ^y    y^  boat  to  recover  the  cargoes  from  sunken 

'y^<i^  i^.G^'iCff  steamers  on  the  river.  This  was  followed 
by  the  construction  of  a  larger  boat  for 
pumping  the  sand  and  water  from  sunken  vessels, 
and  raising  the  vessel  and  cargo  intact.  His  success 
resulted  in  a  large  business  on  all  the  tributaries,  as 
well  as  on  the  entire  river,  as  tlieretofore  a  vessel 
once  sunk  was  considered  forever  lost  by  reason  of 
the  shifting  sand  entirely  burying  it  beyond  reach. 
In  184.5  Mr.  Eads's  business  had  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions as  to  make  him  one  of  the  busiest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  wealthiest,  men  on  the  river.  That 
year  he  erected  at  St.  Louis  the  first  glass  works 
built  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  navigation  of  the 
western  rivers  having  become  extremely  hazardous, 
by  reason  of  the  sunken  hulks,  snags,  and  wrecks  in 
the  channel,  Mr.  Eads,  in  1856,  went  to  Washington, 
and  proposed  to  congress  to  remove  all  these  obstruc- 
tions if  appropi-iations  were  made.  The  bill  passed 
the  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate  for  want  of  time. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  President  Lincoln 
sent  for  Mr.  Eads  to  consult  as  to  the  practicability 
of  building  light-draught  ironclads  to  protect  the 
western  rivers.  This  resulted  in  his  constructing, 
within  the  astonishingly  short  period  of  100  days, 
eight  iron-clad  steamers  to  accommodate  an  arma- 
ment of  107  large  guns.  They  were  the  first  iron 
clads  constructed  by  the  United  States,  and  on  Feb. 
5, 1863,  several  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Hem-^,  more  than  a  month  before  the  Moni 
tor  and  Merrimac  were  finished.  In  1862-63  Mr. 
Eads  constructed  six  turreted  iron  vessels  in  which 
eleven  and  fifteen-inch  guns,  worked  by  steam,  were 
loaded  and  discharged  every  forty-five  seconds. 
The  turrets  on  these  were  totally  diif  erent  from  those 
designed  by  Ericsson  and  Coles.  They  also  consti- 
tuted the  first  manipulation  of  heavy  artillery  by 
steam.  Mr.  Eads's  next  important  achievement  was 
the  design  and  construction,  from  1867-74,  of  the 
steel-arched  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis. 
The  central  arch  of  this  triumph  of  engineering  skill 
has  a  clear  span  of  530  feet,  while  its  side  arches  are 
602  feet  each.  Two  of  these  are  much  deeper  than 
any  yet  built,  while  one,  weighing  45,000  tons,  is 
sunk  to  the  bed-rock,  136  feet  below  high-water 
mark,  through  ninety  feet  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Another,  weighing  40,000  tons,  is  founded  on  the 
rock  130  feet  above  high-water  mark.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  caissons  many  novel  devices  were 
employed  in  order  to  sink  these  enormous  pieces 


through  the  sand  to  the  rock,  which  methods  were: 
afterward  adopted  in  sinking  the  deepest  pier  of  th& 
East  river  bridge.  'Through  a  blunder  of  the  con- 
tractors, a  serious  difficulty  confronted  Mr.  Eads- 
upon  the  final  erection  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge, 
the  central  space  between  the  half  arches  proving  to- 
be  %%  inches  too  short  to  receive  the  central  tubes. 
It  is  the  popular  impression  that  this  trouble  was- 
rectified  by  contracting  the  arch  through  the  appli- 
cation of  ice.  According  to  actual  fact,  however, 
Mr.  Eads  solved  the  problem  by  designing  a  setof 
tubes  that  could  be  shortened  or  lengthened  at  will, 
although  such  was  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
the  contractors  that  they  would  not  adopt  his  method 
until  the  ice  application  and  other  equally  ineffec- 
tive measures  had  failed.  The  next  great  work  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Eads  was  the  deepening  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  river  by  building  parallel  jetties, 
out  into  the  sea  across  the  bar  that  had  been  formed 
by  the  sedimentary  matter  discharged  by  the  current. 
These  jetties  prevented  the  spread  of  the  water,  by 
whose  concentrated  force  alone  the  channel  was. 
driven  clear  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  He  com- 
menced this  work  in  1874.  For  forty  years  previous- 
various  plans  to  accomplish  such  an  end  had  been 
attempted,  but  without  success.  A  commission  of 
seven  distinguished  engineers,  appointed  by  congress- 
in  1873,  had  in  1878  recommended  the  building  of  a 
canal  through  the  left  bank  of  the  river  near  Fort 
St.  Philip  to  connect  it  with  Breton  bay,  by  which 
the  bars  at  the  mouth  would  be  avoided  entirely. 
This  plan  seemed  for  a  time  to  find  much  favor  with 
congress,  although  stoutly  opposed  by  Mr.  Eads, 
who  in  many  ways  sought  to  convince  the  public  of 
the  practicability  of  his  own  methods.  He,  in  turn, 
was  opposed  by  the  chief  of  engineers  of  tlie  United 
States  army,  and  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
corps,  but  congress  was  at  length  won  over  by  his  ear- 
nest persuasions,  and,  although  hampered  by  many 
conditions,  the  contract  was  awarded  him.  The 
sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  work  was  $5,250,000, 
the  estimate  for  the  canal  having  been  $8,000,000. 
Payments  were  to  be  made  as  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel was  reached,  and  to  secure  the  first  payment  at 
least  one-half  the  work  had  to  be  executed.  After 
some  years  of  arduous  and  unremitting  labor,  during 
which  Mr.  Eads  gave  clear  proof  of  his  energy,  skill, 
and  good  faith,  he  was  compelled  to  ask  con- 
gress to  modify  the  oppressive  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  an  advance  of  $1,000,000  was  therefore 


voted  him.  A  commission  of  seven  distinguished 
engineers  of  the  United  States  army  were  also  charg- 
ed to  investigate  the  result  of  his  work,  which  re- 
port, although  most  favorable  to  what  had  already 
been  accomplished,  complacently  advised  against 
any  further  payments  than  those  agreed  upon.  For 
once,  however,  congress  rose  to  the  occasion,  and, 
satisfied  that  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  was 
assured, an  advance  of  $750,000  was  promptly  voted — ' 
probably  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  gov- 
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ernment  where  money  has  been  voted  to  an  individ- 
ual in  advance  of  the  specific  terms  of  tlie  agree- 
ment. The  work  was  completed  in  1879,  and,  dur- 
ing tne  same  year,  congress  appointed  a  commission 
ot  civil  and  military  engineers,  of  whom  Mr.  Eads 
was  one,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  entire  Mississippi  river  and  to  prevent  destruct- 
ive floods.  The  first  report  of  this  commission 
showed  the  acceptance  and  cordial  endorsement  of 
the  identical  views  which,  as  advanced  some  years 
before  by  Mr.  Eads,  had  met  with  only  opposition 
and  indifference.  One  most  valuable  feature  of  these 
theories  was  that,  in  addition  to  giving  the  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  a  low-water  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet  at  Cairo,  a  district  as  large  as  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana, constituting  the  alluvial  basin  of  the  river, 
would,  almost  without  the  need  of  levees,  be  saved 
from  overflow.  This  extension  of  deep-water  navi- 
gation 1,100  miles  from  the  gulf  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  reclamation  of  such 
an  enormous  area  of  rich  lands  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  would  confer  a  vast  and  incalculable  bene- 
fit upon  the  entire  country.  In  1879,  immediately 
after  the  report  of  the  inter-oceanic  canal  congress  of 
Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  Count  De  Lesseps,  Mr. 
Eads  published  a  project  for  a  ship  railway  across 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico,  by  which  ships 
with  their  cargoes  could  be  safely  and  inexpensively 
transported  from  ocean  to  ocean.  "While  pushing 
forward  this  project,  Mr.  Eads  was  engaged  by  the 
authorities  to  devise  means  for  the  deepening  of  the 
St.  John's  river,  Florida  ;  the  Sacramento  river,  Cali- 
fornia ;  the  harbor  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Mr.  Eads, 
while  abroad,  visited  all  the  prominent  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  great  canals. 
For  two  terms  he  was  president  of  the  St.  Louis  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  aud  in  1872  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  academy  of  sciences.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  delivered  addresses  upon  civil  en- 
gineering before  many  important  bodies,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  papers 
upon  the  san.e  subject.  In  June,  1884,  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce — organized  in  England  in  1754 — 
awarded  him  the  Albert  medal,  he  being  the  first 
American  citizen  so  honored.  While  in  the  midst 
of  a  useful  and  busy  life,  intent  upon  projects  that 
promised  to  be  of  world-wide  benefit  to  mankind, 
Mr.  Eads  died  at  Nassau,  N.  P.,  March  16,  1887.  ^ 

IiIdUEST,  Pierre  Liaclede,  pioneer,  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France. 
He  was  a  merchant,  and  became  the  head  of  a  firm 
of  Frenchmen,  which  furnished  supplies  to  the 
Indians  living  on  the  Missouri  river.  As  captain  of 
a  fleet  of  vessels  he  sailed  up  the  Mississippi  in  1763, 
which  journey  was  accomplished  in  four  months. 
Besides  goods  for  the  Indians,  he  took  with  him 
quite  a  company  of  French  mechanics,  hunters  and 
trappers,  intending  to  found  a  settlement.  On  his 
return,  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  seventeen  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  he  found  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  covered  with  a  rich  forest,  through  which 
buffalo  and  beaver,  bear  and  deer,  roamed  at  will. 
This  was  in  December,  and  having  fixed  the  site, 
Liquest  with  his  countrymen  spent  the  winter  at 
Fort  de  Charles,  a  French  settlement  a  little  lower 
down  the  river.  In  the  spring  he  sent  a  number  of 
workmen  and  hunters  to  the  spot,  under  the  charge 
of  Augusta  Chouteau.  Capt.  Liquest  began  his  set- 
tlement in  Febi-uary,  1764,  which  prospered,  and 
soon  grew  to  be  the  center  of  an  immense  and  lucra- 
tive fur-trade.  He  named  his  colony  St.  Louis,  in 
honor  of  his  king,  Louis  XV.,  and  the  then  patron 
saint  of  his  native  land.  The  French  got  on  pleasantly 
with  the  Indians,  gaining  their  friendship  by  adopt- 


ing their  modes  of  living,  and  bearing  the  hardships 
of  pioneer  life  with  a  cheerfulness  which  obtained 
their  respect.  In  six  years  the  little  colony  had  sev- 
eral hundred  inhabitants.  Capt.  Liquest,  with  wise 
forethought,  had  set  aside  the  beautiful  plot  of  land 
for  their  chapel,  which  has  continued  the  prop- 
erty of  the  churcii  since  that  time,  and  is  the  site  of 
the  cathedral  of  the  present  day.  Capt.  Liquest  was 
enterprising  and  sagacious,  and  had  the  faculty  of 
attaching  his  followers  to  himself  by  his  generous 
appreciation.  He  died  in  New  Orleans  some  time 
later,  while  his  faithful  adjutant,  Chouteau,  who 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  died  at  St.  Louis 
in  1839,  leaving  a  valuable  diary,  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  mercantile  library. 
Until  St.  Louis  belonged  to  the  United  States,  whicli 
was  not  until  1804,  its  growth  was  restricted  by  the 
tyrannical  laws  of  Spain,  to  which  it  was  transferred 
about  the  time  of  its  settlement  by  Liquest.  Since 
then  it  has  developed  immense  resources,  and 
become  what  Capt.  Liquest  foretold,  "one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  America. " 

lilSTER,  Edwin,  manufacturer,  was  born  at 
Sunderland,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng.,  Sept, 
10,  1839.  His  father,  Joseph  Lister,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1843,  bringinghis wife,  four  sons,  Alfred, 
Edwin,  Walter,  and  Joseph,  and  five  daughters. 
Joseph  Lister  here  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bone  buttons  and  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  animal  bones  for  fertiliz- 
ing material,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  coun- 
try. He  had  the  advantage  of 
years  of  experience  in  England, 
and  brought  with  him  the  requis- 
ite machinery.  The  sons  working 
with  their  father,  a  progressive 
business  was  gradually  developed 
and  many  improvements  in  the  ■ 
process  of  manufacturing  were 
adopted;  these  being  largely  the 
inventions  of  Edwin,  who,  with 
his  elder  brother  Alfred,  suc- 
ceeded their  father  under  the 
name  of  Lister  Bros.  Alfred 
gave  his  special  attention  to 
the  commercial  part  of  their 
business,  Edwin  engaged  in 
superintending  the  works  and  inventing  and  per- 
fecting methods  of  manufacturing  the  goods,  the 
two  working  in  harmony  and  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  The  button  business  gave 
way  in  a  few  years  to  the  fertilizing,  which  required 
all  their  time  and  energy.  In  1861,  needing  in- 
creased facilities,  particularly  for  transportation, 
they  established  themselves  on  the  Passaic  river, 
Newark,  N.  J. ,  where,  from  a  comparatively  small 
beginning,  the  business  grew  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  now  conducted  as  the  List- 
ers' agricultural  chemical  works,  of  which  Edwin 
Lister  is  president  and  principal  owner.  The  goods 
manufactured  by  them  include  ground  bone  (bone 
dust),  bone  phosphates,  special  crop  fertilizers,  glue, 
bone  carbon  for  sugar  refining  and  filtering  pur- 
poses, ivory  black,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  tallow  for 
fine  soaps,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Of  the  latter,  thirty- 
six  tons  per  day  were  made  and  consumed  in  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture  in  1894.  The  raw 
material  is  obtained  from  nearly  all  parts  of  North 
and  South  America,  from  Europe,  and  from  the 
East  Indies  and  Egypt.  The  manufactured  goods 
of  the  company  are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Europe, 
to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000,000  per  annum.  The 
works  cover  from  twelve  to  fourteen  acres  of  ground 
and  have  a  large  water  frontage  on  the  Passaic  river. 
Five  hundred  men  are  employed.     Three  steamers 
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and  four  or  five  "barges  are  engaged  in  transporting 
the  raw  and  manufactured  material  from  and  to 
New  York  and  other  points.  Branches  of  both  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  central  railroads  also 
run  direct  to  the  store-houses,  so  that  the  facilities 
for  shipping,  both  by  land  and  water,  are  unrivaled. 
Mr.  Lister  ts  prominently  identified  with  the  public 
Interests  of  the  city  of  Newai'k,  and  was  elected 
alderman  from  the"  tenth  ward  for  two  successive 
terms,  from  1873  to  1876,  and  from  the  fourth  ward 
from  1883  to  1884.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  for  1886,  and  has  held 
other  positions,  but  devotes  most  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  his  business,  which  he  justly  considers  of 
great  importance,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  a  most  conspicuous  factor  in 
the  prosperity  of  any  country.  He  indeed  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  who  "  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before." 

VOORHEES,  Charles  Stewart,  lawyer  and 
legislator,  was  born  at  Covington,  Ind.,  June  4, 
1853.  He  is  the  son  of  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  U.  S. 
senator  from  Indiana.  He  was  graduated  from 
Georgetown  college,  D.  C,  in  1873,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ,  in  1875. 
In  August,  1883,  he  removed  to  Washington  terri- 
tory, and  in  November  of  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  of  Whitman  county,  which 
office  he  filled  until  1885.  In  1884  he  was  elected  as 
a  democrat  to  represent  Washington  in  congress, 
was  re-elected  in  1886  and  served  until  1889.  He 
subsequently  took  up  a  permanent  residence  at  Col- 
fax, Wash.,  where  he  prosperously  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

WATROUS,  William  Henry,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  18,  1841.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Arsenal  school,  and  attended 
the  Hartford  high  school  one  year,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  learned  the  trade  of  electro-plating  in  the 
factory  of  his  uncles,  the  Rogers  brothers,  at  Hart- 
ford, whose  silverware  has  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Pour  years  later  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Rogers,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  the  same  city.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  among  the  first  to 
enlist  in  Rifle  company  A,  1st  regiment  Connecticut 
volunteers,  serving  under  Capt.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
afterward  U.  S.  senator.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  first  sergeant  of 
company  B,  34th  regiment,  Con- 
necticut volunteers.  He  was  af- 
terward promoted  to  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  same  company,  and 
was  mustered  out  in  September, 
1863.  During  1865  he  was  era- 
ployed  with  William  Rogers,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  Rogers  brotliers, 
the  WilliamRogersmanufacturing 
company  being  then  organized. 
In  1868  Ml-.  Watrous  removed  to 
Walerbury,  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  plating  department  of  Rog- 
ers &  Bro.  Returning  to  Hartford 
in  1870,  he  organized  the  Rogers 
cutlery  company,  being  associated 
with  hisuncle,AsaH.  Rogers.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Rogers  withdrew  from 
the  company  and  died  in  1876,  the 
last  one  of  the  four  original  Rogers  brothers.  In 
1879  Mr.  Watrous,  having  purchased  oue-lialf  of  the 
stock  of  the  William  Rogers  manufacturing  com- 
pany, removed  the  business  of  the  Rogers  cutlery 
company  to  the  same  location  and  was  made  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  general  manager  of  both  com- 
panies. In  1890  he  bought  the  Wickersham  prop- 
erty in  Norwich,  and  employed  100  hands  in  the 
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manufacture  of  steel  table  cutlery,  the  output  being 
over  100,000  dozen  annually.  Mr.  Watrous,  in  his 
elevation  from  a  poor  boy  to  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer, has  had  the  assistance  solely  of  \inremitting 
efforts,  business  integrity,  and  thorough  practical 
knowledge,  and  daily  supervision  of  the  details  of 
Ills  business.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  a  well-known  Mason  and 
Knight  Templar,  and  in  April,  1884,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Hartford. 

EVERETT,  William  Sprague,  wholesale 
merchant,  was  born  in  Allegany  county,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  31,  1839.  His  father,  William  Everett,  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  kinsman  of  Edward 
Everett,  whose  mother  was  related 
to  the  family  of  Gov.  Claflin  of 
Massachusetts,  and  from  whom 
descended  the  great  merchant,  H. 
B.  Claflin.  His  mother  was  Abi- 
gail Sprague,  descended  from  Wil- 
liam Sprague,  after  whom  he  was 
named.  He  began  school  at  six 
years  of  age,  and  obtained  his  edu- 
cation at  the  district  schools,  and 
in  two  terms  at  tlie  academy  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  farm, 
switched  by  his  Puritan  father, 
whose  rigid  sense  of  truth  taught 
him  that  implied  deceptions  were 
as  wrong  as  direct  falsehoods,  and 
directed  by  his  cultured  mother, 
thus  building  up  health,  fru- 
gality and  good  principles.  He  went  to  Georgia  in 
18S7,  and  failing  to  get  work  in  both  Macon  and  At- 
lanta, he  made  several  trips  selling  books  and  music 
for  the  Richards  book  firm,  and  then  clerked  from 
1858  to  1863  in  the  dry-goods  firms  of  J.  L.  Cutting 
&  Co.  and  Cutting  &  Stone.  He  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  9th  battalion  of  Georgia  artillery,  and 
fought  gallantly  to  the  close  of  the  war,  rising  to  be 
lieutenant  and  captain,  and  was  present  at  the  his- 
toric surj'ender  of  Appomattox.  Two  of  his  broth- 
ers fought  with  Gen.  Grant  in  the  Federal  army. 
At  St.  Louis,  in  1876,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  that  nominated  Tilden, 
and  saw  his  brother  for  the  first  time  after  the  war, 
and  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Comstock  as  from  At- 
lanta, who  asked  him  where  he  was  in  the  war.  Re- 
plying, "  In  the  Southern  army;"  the  doctor  then 
said,  "Your  brother  whipped  you."  He  replied, 
"Yes,  but  it  took  two  to  one  to  do  it."  He  was 
married  in  1860  to  Frances  G.  Haynes,  whose  father, 
Reuben  Haynes,  settled  in  Atlanta  in  1846.  Riding 
from  Appomattox  to  Atlanta  on  horseback,  he  began 
living  with  his  family  in  hospital  tents  amid  the 
ruins,  and  first  traveling  for  Cleghorn  &  Herring, 
of  Pliiladelphia,  for  a  month  or  two,  he  then  worked 
for  Talley,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  until  1868, 
when  he  became  a  salesman  for  M.  C.  &  J.  F.  Kiser, 
of  which  firm  he  was  a  partner  in  1873,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1891,  when  it  was  organized  as  the 
Everett-Ridley-Reagan  company,  and  he  was  made 
president.  Mr.  Everett  is  one  of  the  solid  commercial 
men  of  Atlanta,  and  heads  one  of  its  great  mercantile 
houses. 

TJPHAM,  Joshua,  loyalist,  was  born  at  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  Nov.  14,  1741.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1763,  practiced  law  in  Boston,  removed 
to  New  York  with  the  British  troops,  and  was  for  a 
time  aide  to  Carleton.  Later  he  emigrated  to  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  was  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  and  member  of  the  council,  1784-1807.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  salt  manufacture,  and 
built  the  first  woolen  mill  in  America.  He  died  ia 
1808,  while  in  London  on  public  business. 
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SCHUMACHER,  James  Madison,  banker, 
•was  born  in  Mohawk,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  18, 1843,  son  of  Andrew  Schumacher,  who  was 
a  well-known  manufacturer  of  leather  in  Mohawk. 
His  mother,  born  Jeanuette  Clements,  was  of  Puritan 
stock,  her  parents  liaving  removed  from  Massachu- 
setts to  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
and  settled  in  Herkimer  countjr.  The  Schumacher 
family  is  of  German  descent, 
tlie  first  of  the  family  having 
settled  in  Herkimer  county 
as  early  as  1710.  Some  of 
them  were  magistrates  when 
the  county  was  under  Eng- 
lish rule,  notably  his  great- 
freat  -  grandfather,  Johan 
ost  Schumacher,  who  was 
a  loyalist  leader  during  the 
revolutionary      war.       His 

§randfather,     Rudolph     I. 
chumacher,  commanded  a 
regiment  of  New  York  troops 
during  the  war  of  1812,  was 
a  member  of  the"  New  York 
legislature  for  several  years, 
and  was  officially  connected 
with  the  building  of  the  Erie 
canal.      Being    among    the 
largest  landholders  in  the  section,  the  Schumachers 
were  the  leaders  of  the  early  settlers,  their  name  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  history  of  the  county.     James  M. 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  old,  then  entered  the  Fairfield 
seminary  for  two  years,  and  subsequently  the  Liberal 
institute  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  passed  the  full 
course,  and   took  a  prize  for  oratory.     Het  entered 
Tufts  college  in  1863,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
literary  department  in   1866    with   the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy.     He  began  his  studies  in  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1867,  but  returned  home  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
studied  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Amos  H.  Prescott,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  general  term  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Syi-acuse,   N.   Y.,  in  the 'fall  of 
1867.     Being  a  ready  debater  and  keen  politician 
even  as  a  lad,  he  was,  when  older,  associated  with  the 
prominent  men  of  the  republican  party  of  the  state. 
He  acted  for  a  time  as  a  representative  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  assessor  in  his  (congressional)  district. 
Mr.  Schumacher  was  married  at  Mohawk,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  6,  1871,  to  Josephine  Caroline,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  Francis  E.  Spinner.     She  died  May  10, 
1892.     In  June,  1874,  Mr.  Schumacher  removed  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla. ,  and  organized  a  national  bank  with 
such  prominent   stockholders  as  his  father-in-law, 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war  (at 
■whose  suggestion  he  made  his  home  in  Florida),  the 
Remingtons  of  Ilion,  N.Y.,  Senator  Squire,  Col.T.W. 
C.  Moore,  and  other  friends.     Mr.  Schumacher  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  state  and  U.  S.  courts 
in    1874-75,  and  has   held  many  oflSces  of  public 
and  private  trust  and  honor  in  Florida,  and  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  every  position  he  has  filled. 
He  was  a  state  senator  for  one  term,  1888-90,  and 
was  one  of  the  joint  legislative  committee,  which 
prepared  and  reported  a  bill,  now  the  health  law  of 
Florida,  which  has  been  recognized  as  a  model  law 
of  its  kind,  and  adopted  by  other  states,  one  of  the 
■commissioners  of  the  board  of  public  works,  1890- 
93,  president  of  the  State  bankers'  association  for 
-two  years,  director  in  the  Florida  railway  and  navi- 
gation company  for  two  years,  and  is  vice-president 
of  the  Springfield  land  and  improvement  company. 
He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Main  street  electric 
railway;  was  president  of  the  Jacksonville  and  At- 
lantic railroad  for  seven  years;  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Dunnellon,  the  first  phosphate  company 


organized  in  the  state;  is  vice-president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Stonewall  phosphate  company; 
a  director  of  the  Southern  savings  and  trust  com- 
pany; a  director  in  the  Jacksonville  loan  and  im- 
provement company,  and  was  the  organizer  of  the 
telegraph  line  between  Jacksonville  and  Pilot  Town. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  the  movement  which  led 
to  the  building  of  the  South  bound  railroad  and  its 
Florida  connection,  a  member  of  the  Central  com- 
mittee, which  inaugurated  the  St.  John's  bar  and 
river  improvement,  being  chairman  of  its  special 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  During  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  1888  in  Jacksonville,  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Citizens'  committee,  having  in 
charge  the  city  affairs,  and  chairman  of  the  financial 
committee,  which  handled  all  the  funds  contributed 
by  the  country  at  large  and  appropriated  by  con- 
gress for  the  fever  sufferers.  Out  of  the  original 
committee  of  seven,  three  died,  Patrick  E.  McMur- 
ray,  P.  McQuade,  and  himself  being  the  only  mem- 
bers who  were  not  attacked  by  the  disease.  He  dis- 
played a  high  order  of  executive  ability  during  that 
trying  time,  when  his  committee,  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  only  himself  and  Mr.  McMurray,  fed  16,000 
people,  had  500  men  under  arms,  twenty-five  physi- 
cians and  400  nurses  under  their  direction,  and  em- 
ployed from  three  to  five  thousand  men  daily  to 
place  the  city  in  good  sanitary  condition,  and  keep 
the  idle  from  becoming  mere  beggars. 

ALIiEN,  Jeremiali  Mervin,  fire  underwriter, 
was  born  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  May  18,  1833.  He 
comes  from  sturdy  Puritan  stock,  being  seventh  in 
descent  from  Samuel  Allen,  who  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,,  in  1632,  from  whom  Gen.  Ethan 
Allen  was  also  a  descendant.  He  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Westfleld  academy,  inWestfield,  Mass., 
in  1851.  For  four  years  thereafter  he  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching,  at  the  same  time  devoting  spare 
hours  to  science,  and  particularly  civil  engineering. 
For  ten  years,  from  1855  to  1865,  he  was  prominent 
in  the  management  of  the  American  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council  and  board  of  water  commissioners.  In 
1865  he  became  the  general  agent  and  adjuster  of 
the  Merchants'  fire  insurance  company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  similar 
position  by  the  Security  fire  insur- 
ance company  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Allen  had  made  underwriting  a  sub- 
ject of  study  and  research,  and 
when,  in  1866,  the  Hartford  steam- 
boiler  inspection  and  insurancecom- 
pany  was  organized,  his  quick  per- 
ception and  sagacious  forethought 
enabled  him  to  see  its  brilliant  fu- 
ture. Since  1867  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  At  that  time 
the  business  was  new  in  this  country 
and  many  underwriters  candidly  ex- 
pressed their  doubts  as  to  the  prac- 
ticabilities of  its  plans.  But  Mr.  Al- 
len began  the  work  of  his  life,  and 
under  his  efficient  leadership,  as- 
sisted by  abl  e  co-workers  of  his  selec- 
tion, the  company  from  the  start  has 
been  successful,  now  (1894)  having 
risks  of  $200,000,000  onitsbooks.  Duringthefirst  year 
of  his  connection  with  the  company  Mr.  Allen  started 
a  monthly  journal  called  the  "  Locomotive,"  which 
has  now  (1894)  a  circulation  of  over  25,000  copies, 
and  through  the  medium  of  this  journal  much  val- 
uable information  has  been  disseminated  in  regard 
to  steam  boilers  and  kindred  subjects.  Mr.  Allen  is 
president  of  the  Board  of  trade,  and  in  this  capacity 
has  done  much  to  encourage  the  location  of  new  in- 
dustries, and  in  many  other  ways  promoted  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  city.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Retreat  for  the 
insane,  and  an  incorporator  of  the  Hartford  hospital, 
a  trustee  of  the  Society  for  savings,  director  of  the 
Security  company,  the  Connecticut  river  banking 
company,  and  the  Orient  insurance  company,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Hartford  theological  seminary.  He  has 
had  many  fiduciary  trusts,  which  involved  property 
to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,500,000.  In  scientific 
circles  Mr.  Allen  has  been  active,  and  he  has  been 
for  several  years  lecturer  at  Sibley  college,  Cornell 
university,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  asso- 
ciation of  mechanical  engineers,  of  the  American 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  of  the 
American  historical  association  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  American  academy  of  political  and 
social  science  at  Philadelphia,  and  also  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  historical  society.  In  relig- 
ion he  is  an  ardent  and  consistent  Congregationalist, 
was  an  organizer  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational 
church,  and  is  a,  member  of  the  Connecticut  Con- 
gregational club.  On  Apr.  10,  1856,  Mr.  Allen  was 
married  to  Harriet  S.,  daughter  of  Hermon  C.  and 
Mary  A.  Griswold,  of  Ellington,  Conn.  They  have 
two  children,  Elizabeth  T.,  wife  of  C.  E.  Roberts, 
general  agent  of  the  company,  and  William  H.,  as- 
sistant general  agent,  both  living  in  Boston,  Mass. 

STXTYVESANT,  Peter,  governor,  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Friesland,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
1603,  the  son  of  Balthazar  Stuyvesant,  a  clergyman 
of  the  reformed  religion,  who,  in  1637,  removed  his 
family  to  Guelderland,  where  he  died  in  1637.  The 
son  received  a  good  academic  edu- 
cation,becoming  proficient  in  Latin. 
At  school  he  was  impetuous,  tur- 
bulent, self-willed.  When  he  left 
it,  he  entered  the  Dutch  military 
service,  and  was  soon  appointed 
director  of  a  colony  belonging  to 
the  West  India  company,  a  body  of 
Dutch  merchants  on  the  island  of 
Curagoa,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  of 
which  he  was  also  made  governor. 
He  was  recklessly  courageous, 
and  even  then  was  considered 
somewhat  unscrupulous  in  his 
absolutism.  In  an  attack  upon 
the  Portuguese  island  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, in  1644,  he  lost  a  leg,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  re- 
turned to  Holland  for  surgical  treat- 
ment. The  leg  was  replaced  by  a 
wooden  one  mounted  with  silver  bands,  which  sub- 
sequently gave  rise  to  the  tradition  that  he  had  a 
silver  leg.  When  his  health  was  re-established,  the 
West  India  company  appointed  him  governor  of 
their  colony  of  New  Netherlands  (now  New  York), 
and  he  arrived  at  Manhattan  or  New  Amsterdam  (as 
it  was  then  called).  May  11,  1647,  having  taken  the 
oath  of  oflice  in  Holland,  July  28, 1646.  The  colony, 
for  which  the  first  purchase  of  land  had  been  made 
by  the  company  in  1636,  had  prospered  at  times  un- 
der different  directors,  but  when  Stuyvesant  reached 
it,  was  in  anything  but  a  desirable  condition.  The 
new  governor  had  received  carefully  drawn  instruc- 
tions, modifying  the  one-man  power  which  some  of 
his  predecessors  had  exercised,  and  two  prominent 
officers,  a  vice-director  and  the  Fiscal  (treasurer), 
were  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  demonstration 
of  all  civil  and  military  affairs,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  especially  ham- 
pered by  sharing  the  management  with  them.  When 
he  reached  New  Amsterdam,  Stuyvesant  was  re- 
ceived with  great  rejoicing  by  the  inhabitants.  But 
when  he  said,  "I  shall  reign  over  you  as  a  father 
governs  his  children,"  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  paternal  nature  of  his 


future  rule,  as  it  lay  in  his  mind.  He  began  that 
rule  with  characteristic  energy.  Proclamations 
were  issued  against  Sabbath  desecration,  intemper- 
ance, and  quarreling.  Intoxicating  liquor  was  not 
to  be  sold  to  Indians,  under  a  penalty  of  500  guldens, 
and  the  seller  was  to  be  responsible  for  any  injury 
the  savage  might  inflict  while  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink.  After  the  nine  o'clock  evening  bell, 
intoxicating  liquors  were  not  to  be  sold  to  any  per- 
son. Drawing  a  knife  in  a  quarrel  was  to  be  pun- 
ished by  a  heavy  fine  and  six  months'  imprisonment. 
If  a  wound  were  inflicted,  the  penalty  was  trebled. 
Stuyvesant  knew  the  influence  of  royal  state  upon 
the  common  mind,  and  he  affected  it,  keeping  the- 
people  at  a  distance  from  him,  exacting  profound 
homage,  dressing  with  great  care,  usually  wearing- 
slashed  hose,  fastened  at  the  knee  by  a  knotted  scarf, 
a  velvet  jacket  with  slashed  sleeves,  over  a  full 
puSed  shirt,  and  rosettes  upon  his  shoes.  His  ex- 
tensive mansion  was  of  brown  stone,  was  called 
"  White  hall,"  and  stood  upon  the  street  now  bear- 
ing that  name.  He  had  also  an  estate  of  sixty-two 
acres  outside  the  city,  called  "The  Great  Bowerie."^ 
The  house  upon  it  in  which  he  dwelt,  stood  near 
what  is  now  Eighth  street,  and  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  Dutch  architecture,  costing  6,400  guldens.  Fifty 
negro  slaves  tilled  this  farm  and  grounds.  At  the 
outset  of  his  governorship  he  laid  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion upon  exports  and  imports,  which  speedily  re- 
plenished his  treasury.  He  adopted  measures  forth- 
with, moreover,  for  the  completion  of  the  new 
church  (Reformed  Dutch)  edifice  in  the  town. 
Pressed  by  necessity  in  the  early  part  of  his  admin- 
istration, he  ordered  an  election,  and  eighteen  of  the 
most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony  were  chosen, 
from  whom  the  governor  was  to  select  nine  persons 
as  privy  council.  But  they  were  only  to  give  advice 
when  asked.  In  the  early  part  of  his  administra- 
tion the  governor  sought  to  adjust,  in  a  peaceable 
way,  all  questions  of  boundary  between  the  Dutch 
and  New  England  colonies,  but  not  meeting  with 
success,  flamed  out  with  a  proclamation  relating  to 
the  harboring  of  runaways  in  his  jurisdiction,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  his  nearest  neighbors  at  New 
Haven,  and  was  unacceptable  to  his  own  people. 
In  August,  1649,  he  met  Gov.  Eaton  of  New  Haven, 
at  Boston,  to  discuss  colonial  affairs,  but  to  no  pacific 
purpose.  Shortly  after  this  his  privy  council,  dis- 
pleased with  his  arbitrary  control,  decided  to  send 
one  of  their  number  to  Holland  to  seek  redress.  The 
governor  visited  his  room,  seized  his  papers,  and 
then  imprisoned  him.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the 
vice-director  and  a  delegation  of  the  people,  Stuy- 
vesant declared  that  the  prisoner  was  arrested  for 
"calumniating  the  oflicers  of  government  and  that 
his  conduct  tended  to  bring  the  sovereign  authority 
into  contempt,"  and  then  banished  the  offender  from 
the  council.  He  arraigned  two  prominent  men  who 
had  sought  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  reference  to 
some  obnoxious  act  of  his  predecessor  upon  various 
charges,  sentenced  one  of  them  to  seven  years'  ban- 
ishment, to  a  fine  of  300  guldens,  and  to  forfeit  all 
benefits  derived  from  the  company.  The  other  was 
sentenced  to  three  years'  banishment,  and  to  a  fine 
of  150  guldens.  They  were  also  denied  the  right  of 
appeal  to  Holland.  "If  I  were  persuaded,"  said 
Stuyvesant,  "that  you  would  divulge  our  sentence, 
or  bring  it  before  their  high  mightinesses,  I  would 
have  you  hanged  at  once,  on  the  highest  tree  in  New 
Netherland."  And  again,  "If  anyone  during  my 
administration  shall  appeal  I  will  make  him  a  foot 
shorter,  and  send  the  pieces  to  Holland,  and  let  him 
appeal  in  that  way."  Here  was  "paternal "  govern- 
ment of  an  extraordinary  kind.  But  both  these  men, 
going  out  as  criminals,  did  appeal  to  Holland,  their 
hansh  sentence  was  susnended  by  the  authorities 
there,  they  were  restored  to  all  their  rights  as  colo- 
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nists  of  New  Netherland,  and  Stuyvesant  was  cited 
to  defend  his  sentence  at  the  Hague.     "  I  know  the 
states,  and  shall  obey  their  commands,"  said  he,  "I 
shall  send  an  attorney  to  sustain  the  sentence."    The 
states-general  of  Holland  also  virtually  rebuked  the 
dictatorial  government  of  Stuyvesant  in  the  contro- 
versy with  his  privy  council,  and  ordered   several 
important  reforms,  but  the  West   India  company 
espoused  his  cause,  and  he  disregarded  the  authority 
of  the  states-general.     In  1650  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  conference  with  the 
commissioner  of  the  New  England  colonies  agreed 
upon  boundary  lines  as  follows:  That  Long  Island 
should  be  divided,  the  Dutch  to  have  the  western 
half  and  the  English  the  eastern.     On  the  main  land 
the   boundary  line  between  the  two  parties  was  to 
begin  ou  the  west  side  of  Greenwich  bay  in  Connect- 
icut and  run  in  a  northerly  direction,  twenty  miles 
into  the  country,  provided  that  the  said  line  did  not 
come  within  ten  miles  of  the  Hudson  river.     This 
intensified  his  ground  with  his  own  people.     "Nine 
Men  "  complained  to  Holland,  but  Stuyvesant  im- 
prisoned and  then  deposed  the  vice-director,  and  ap- 
pointed another  in  his  place.     He  then  bought  from 
the  Indian  owners  all  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Del- 
aware river  within  a  certain  limit  for  the  West  India 
company,  and  notified  the  Swedish  governor  there 
that  the  Dutch  claimed  tlie  territory  by  discovery, 
by  settlement  and  by  purchase,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  a  fort  which  had  been  built,  and 
erected  a  new  one,  located  according  to  his  prefer- 
ence and  for  his  interests.     Alarmed  by  these  and 
other  movements  on  the  part  of  the   governor  the 
states-general  ordered  him  to  return  immediately  to 
Holland  to  give  account  of  his  administration.     But 
as  they  themselves  were   on  the  eve  of  hostilities 
with  England,  and  Stuyvesaut's  experience,  courage 
and  energy  might  be  serviceable   at  New  Amster- 
dam in  case  of  war,  that  recall  was  revoked,  and  he 
remained  at  his  post.     In  the  war  which  did  ensue 
he  endeavored  to  conciliate   his  English  neighbors 
and  prevent  the  execution  of  their  manifest  desire  to 
bring  the  Dutch   possessions  under  English  sway. 
He  also  made  some  slight  attempt  at  defense  of  New 
Amsterdam  by  fortifications  on  the  north.     He  was 
accused  of  plotting  the  destruction  of  New  England 
colonists  by  collusion  with  Mohican  Indians,  but  no 
valid  evidence  supported  the  charge.     The  uncom- 
fortable nature  of  his  own  position  was  of  course  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  own  colonists 
were  English  people.    It  was  at  this  time,  moreover 
(1653),  that  a  popular  convention  of  delegates  from 
eight  towns  (Dutch),  while  protesting  fealty  to  the 
government   of    Holland,    remonstrated    in  round 
terms  against  the  arbitrary  bearing  and  action  of  the 
governor,  but  he  appears  to  have  risen  to  the  occa- 
sion, for  he  ordered  them  to  ' '  disperse  on  pain  of 
our  highest  displeasure.     We  derive  our  authority, " 
he  added,  "  from  God,  and  from  the  company,  not 
from  a  few  ignorant  subjects,  and  we  alone  can  call 
the  people  together."    At  this  time  pirates  swarmed 
on  the  shore   of    Long  Island,  but  the  governor 
straightway  fitted  out  vessels  against  them.     In  the 
midst  of  all  his  other  troubles,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
English  protector,  dispatched  four  armed  vessels  to 
America  and  called  on  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  colonies  for   "their  utmost    assistance  in 
gaining  Manhattan  and  other  places  under  the  power 
of  the  Dutch."    Stuyvesant  prepared  to  offer  such 
resistance  as  might  be  in  his  power,  but  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Eiigland  and  Holland  put 
an  end  alike  to  his  apprehensions  and  to  his  prep- 
arations.    It  was  about  this  time  (1654)  that  an  ex- 
pedition from  Sweden  took  forcible  possession  of 
Fort   Casimir   on  the    Delaware,    driving   out  the 
Dutch,   setting   up  what  the  invaders  called  New 
Sweden,  and  then  courteously  notifying  Stuyvesant 


of  their  doings.  He  immediately  apprised  the  Am- 
sterdam directors  of  this,  and  received  for  reply  that 
on  hearing  from  him  they  had  put  into  commissioiL 
two  ai-med  ships,  and  that  upon  their  arrival  at  New 
Amsterdam  he  should  co-operate  with  them  in  re- 
taking the  fort  and  driving  the  Swedes  away  from 
each  side  of  the  river.  Stuyvesant  chartered  four 
other  vessels,  and  sailed  (first  Sunday  in  September, 
1655)  at  the  head  of  the  combined  fleet  and  reached. 
Fort  Casimir  with  his  overwhelming  force,  and  took 
the  plundered  territory.  He  also  took  without  a  com- 
,bat  the  Swedish  Fort  Christian,  two  miles  further  up 
the  Delaware,  in  the  same  manner.  All  the  Swedes 
who  were  settlers  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try, if  they  wished  to,  and  Stuyvesant  returned  with 
his  vessels  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  military  expedi- 
tion he  had  conducted  having  been  the  most  powerful 
one  which  up  to  that  time  had  ever  moved  from  any 
of  the  colonies.  Summoned  from  this  expedition  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  Indian  outbreak,  by  which 
one  hundred  of  the  Dutch  had  beeli  killed,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  were  deprived  of  house,  clothes  and  food, 
he  ransomed  all  the  prisoners  whom  the  Indians 
could  be  induced  to  give  up,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  the  colonists  who  lived  in  secluded 
places  to  assemble  and  unite  themselves  in  villages 
before  the  ensuing  spring.  Hearing  of  the  expected 
arrival  at  the  Delaware  of  a  new  Swedish  expedition, 
he  forbade  their  landing,  captured  the  ship  in  which 
they  came  when  it  presented  itself,  disposed  of  its 
cargo,  and  then  returned  it  with  all  its  Swedish 
soldiers  to  Europe.  This  energetic  administration 
of  the  governor  continued  during  his  official 
term.  His  policy  towards  the  Indians  was 
pacific,  but  he  exacted  severe  vengeance  for 
their  incursions,  even  when  the  original  of- 
fence was  given  by  the  colonists,  as  indeed  he 
was  forced  to  do,  if  his  colony  was  not  to  be- 
come extinct.  His  policy  towards  relig- 
ionists other  than  those  of  his  own  church 
was  intolerant,  and  he  stopped  at  hardly 
anything  in  its  enforcement,  in  individual 
cases,  although,  under  instructions  from 
the  authorities  in  Holland,  his  rigor  was 
at  times  abated,  and  others  besides  colonists  were 
permitted  to  engage  in  their  own  worship  in  private 
houses.  If  in  anywise  opposed  in  this  matter,  how- 
ever, the  heaviness  of  his  hand  was  felt  by  the 
transgressor,  to  the  extent  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
whipping  and  banishment.  Under  this  regime,  re- 
sistance to  his  authority  took  on  more  decided  and 
wide-spread  form.  In  addition,  the  persistent  acces- 
sion of  new  claims  as  to  boimdaries  by  Connecticut 
colonists,  with  the  scarcity  of  funds  in  his  excheq- 
uer gave  him  extreme  discomfort.  Indian  troubles 
became  serious  and  called  for  almost  execution  to 
put  an  end  to  them.  The  largest  and  most  hurtful 
of  all  the  questions  with  which  he  had  to  grapple 
was  assuredly  that  of  the  encroachments  by  liis  Eng- 
lish neighbors  upon  his  bounds.  Against  these  he 
could  illy  make  headway,  such  was  their  superior 
strength.  Details  may  be  found  in  the  ' '  Life  of 
Stuyvesant"  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  (N.  Y.,  1873),  as. 
well  as  in  the  standard  histories  of  tlie  state  of  New 
York,  O'Callaglian's  "New  Netherland,"  etc.  In 
1664  Charles  ll.,  the  restored  English  monarch, 
having  ceded  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a. 
tract  of  land  in  America  which  included  New 
Netherland,  twenty-four  Dutch  delegates  were  pres- 
ent at  the  City  Hall  in  New  Amsterdam  on  Apr.  10th, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  province. 
Controversy  arose  between  them  and  the  governor. 
Stuyvesant  once  more  did  all  he  could  do  to  put  his- 
town  and  fort  at  New  Amsterdam  in  position  for  de- 
fense, but  when  the  English  fleet  which  was  to  dis- 
possess him.  reached  his  territory  in  August,  1664„ 
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{on  the  SOtla  of  the  month),  and  he  received  a  sum- 
mons from  it  to  surrender,  he  could  only  submit, 
although  he  so  became  the  last  Dutch  governor  of 
the  island  of  Manhattan  and  of  the  territory  over 
■which  he  had  had  lordship.  He  struggled  against 
his  fate,  but  had  no  real  support  from  his  own  sub- 
jects, most  of  whom  rather  welcomed  than  repelled 
the  change  which  came.  He  had  to  sign  the  arti- 
cles of  surrender  at  his  "Bowerie  house,"  Sept.  9th. 
Col.  Nichols,  the  English  commander,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  and  government.  New  Amsterdam 
became  New  York,  and  Stuyvesanl  was  recalled  to 
Europe  to  vindicate  his  action.  But  though  he 
could  do  that  he  could  not  appease  the  wounded 
pride  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  returned  to  New 
York  to  live  and  die  in  seclusion  upon  his  farm,  in 
August,  1672.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
part  in  the  re-occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Dutch, 
for  three  or  more  months,. 1673- 74.  He  was  buried 
at  his  chapel  in  "The  Bowerie,"  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  In  the  outer  wall  of  that  edifice  his  tomb 
stone  may  be  seen,  inscribed,  "In  this  vault  lies 
buried  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  late  captain,  general  and 
governor  in  chief  of  Amsterdam  in  New  Netherland, 
now  called  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
islands.  Died  in  A.  D.  1672,  aged  80  years."  His 
widow,  Judith  Bayard  Stuyvesant,  lived  upon  the 
Bowerie  until  her  death  in  1687.  By  her  will  she 
founded  St.  Mark's  church.  Of  their  two  sons, 
Balthazar  was  born  in  1647  and  settled  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  married  and  died,  leaving  a  daugh- 
ter; Nicholas  William  was  born  in  1648.  He  re- 
mained in  New  York  city  and  married  Miiria  Beek- 
man,  and  after  her  death,  Elizabeth  Van  Schlecten- 
hor.st.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bayard  family. 
BRADBURY,  "William  Batchelder,  hymn- 
tune  composer,  was  born  in  York,  Me.,  Oct.  6,  1816. 
In  1830  he  received  some  instruction  and  advice  from 
Lowell  Mason  and  6.  J.  Webb  in  Boston,  and  later, 
for  a  terra,  served  as  organist.  In  1840  he  taught 
siuging-classes  in  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  and 
inaugurated  singing-schools.  After  seven  years'  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  Bradbury  went  to  Leipzig  to 
study  scientific  organ-playing  and  harmony.  Prom 
there  he  wrote  letters  on  music  to  several  weekly  re- 
ligious newspapers  in  New  York 
city;  among  them  was  the  "  New 
York  Observer."  In  1854  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  pianofortes,  in  connection  with 
his  brother  and  a  German  maker, 
named  Leuchte,  under  the  firm 
name  of  "  Lighte  &  Bradbury." 
Returning  to  New  York  city,  after 
an  absence  of  about  two  years,  he 
compiled  collections  of  church 
,  music,  taught  singing-classes  and 
■  held  so-called  singing  conventions 
in  various  places,  which,  together 
with  his  pianofoite  business,  made 
liini  profitable  returns.  From  1841 
to  1847  he  produced  about  fifty  vol- 
umes of  hymnology  and  psalmody 
that  had  large  sales.  In  some  of 
these  compilations  he  was  assisted 
by  the  veteran  Thomas  Hastings.  He  also  wrote 
several  juvenile  cantatas.  Some  of  his  army  songs, 
published  during  the  civil  war,  obtained  popularity. 
All  his  Simday-school  and  church  collections  are 
much  of  a  kind ;  the  latest  are  skillfully  harmonized. 
The  most  celebrated  are  ' '  The  Shawm, "  "The  Jubi- 
lee," "The  Temple  Choir,"  "The  Cantata  of  Esther," 
"  The  Golden  Chain, "  and  ' '  Fresh  Laurels. "  The  last 
two  books,  designed  for  Sunday-schools,  have  had 
an  immense  sale,  ^sthetically  considered,  his  com- 
positions are  of  little  value.     Bradbury  was  neither 


vocalist,  performer  nor  musician:  he  successfully 
treated  the  various  branches  of  music  as  a  business. 
He  died  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1868. 

WALLACE,  William  Vincent,  composer,  was 
born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  June  1,  1814.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  band-master  at  Dublin.  The  son  was 
early  taught  to  play  on  the  violin,  pianoforte  and 
organ,  and  became  a'  member  of  the  theatre  orches- 
tra in  the  Irish  capital.  He  was  subsequently  heard 
at  several  concerts,  and  also  edited  manuscript  music 
for  a  publisher.  About  1835  he  went  on  a  voyage 
to  the  far  East,  visiting  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand  and  Hindostan,  and  finally  sailed  for  Val- 
paraiso, Chile.  There  he  began 
a  tour  as  a  violin  and  pianoforte 
virtuoso,  visiting  a  large  part  of 
South  America  with  considerable 
success.  Gradually  he  made  his 
way  professionally  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  Mexico,  until  he  reached 
New  Orleans.  In  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital, in  1842,  he  was  made  conduc- 
tor of  the  Italian  opera.  Travel- 
ing northward  through  the  United 
States,  Wallace  gave  concerts  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  cf  the 
Union,  until  he  reached  Boston. 
Prom  1843-51  he  made  his  home 
nominally  in  New  York  city,  where 
he  began  to  publish  songs  and 
salon  pieces  for  the  pianoforte. 
Subsequently  the  composer  made  a 
second  successful  American  tour 
in  South  and  North  America.  At  this  time  his  sight 
began  to  fail,  and  in  1850  he  lost  all  his  earnings  in 
New  York  city  in  connection  with  a  pianoforte 
manufactory.  In  1845  Wallace  was  in  London, 
where  he  went  with  the  intention  of  producing  sev- 
eral operas.  They  were  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  "  Maritana  "  (1845);  "Matilda  of  Hun- 
gary" (1847);  "Lurline"  (1860);  "The  Amber 
Witch"  (1861);  "Love's  Triumph"  (1863),  and 
"  The  Desert  Flower."  He  also  composed  two  op- 
erettas, "Gulnare"  and  "  Olga."  His  "Maid  of 
Zurich"  was  never  performed,  and  his  "Estrella" 
was  left  unfinished.  Some  time  between  the  pro- 
duction of  ' '  Matilda  "  and  ' '  Lurline  "  the  com- 
poser spent  in  Germany,  whence  he  made  periodical 
visits  to  Paris  and  London.  After  the  loss  of  his 
health  he  visited  the  French  Pyrenees  in  hope  of 
restoration,  but  in  vain.  Some  of  Wallace's  operas 
were  reproduced  in  other  lands.  In  the  United 
States  his  "Maritana"  continues  to  be  a  favoiite. 
Besides  operas,  the  composer  wrote  a  mass,  a  can- 
tata, songs  and  pieces  for  the  violin  and  pianoforte. 
Wallace's  orchestration,  like  that  of  his  countrymen, 
Balfe  and  Rooke,  is  thin  and  imperfect.  His  works, 
however,  display  a  fund  of  true  melody  and  a  knowP 
edge  of  singing.  Popular  judgment  places  him  sec- 
ond in  ability  among  the  three  Irish  composers.  He 
died  at  Haute  Garonne,  Prance,  Oct.  12,  1865. 

MATTOON,  Ebenezer,  member  of  congress 
and  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1755.  He  studied  at  Dartmouth 
,  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1776.  He 
then  volunteered  in  the  continental  army,  with 
which  he  served  in  Canada,  and  also  at  the  battle  of 
Bemis  Heights,  Oct.  7,  177'7,  when  he  was  lieutenant 
of  an  artillery  company.  He  became  a  major,  and 
after  the  war  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  also 
to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  Prom  1797  to  1816 
he  was  major  -  general  of  the  4th  division  of  state 
militia.  He  served  in  congress  from  1801  to  1803; 
was  sheriff  of  Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  1816  was  adjutant-general.  In  1817 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Ancient  and  honorable 
artillery  company  of  Boston,  and  upon  the  occasion 
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of  the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1830  be  was  a 
delegate.  When  not  in  public  service  Gen.  Mattoon 
conducted  a  model  farm  on  scientific  principles. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  was  totally  blind. 
He  died  in  Amherst  Sept.  11,  1843. 

CHUBB,  Henry  Stedman,  was  born  at  Edger- 
ton,  Wis.,  March  24,  1858.  He  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Vermont  at  an  early  age,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Johnsbury  and  the 
Vermont  Methodist  seminary  at  Montpelier.  Upon 
reaching  his  majority  he  emi- 
grated to  Florida.  He  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  fa- 
mous scale  manufacturer,  Col. 
Franklin  Fairbanks,  who  at  this 
time  began  making  large  invest- 
ments in  Florida  lands  and  orange 
groves.  After  acquiring  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  land  values 
and  orange  culture,  Mr.  Chubb 
became  the  agent  of  a  large  syndi- 
cate of  capitalists  who  had  pur- 
chased immense  properties  in 
Florida.  He  was  elected  di- 
rector and  general  manager  of 
the  Heather  island  orange  com- 
pany, owning  one  of  the  largest 
orange  groves  in  Florida,  and 
also  agent  of  the  estate  of  Francis 
B.  Knowlesy  who  founded  the 
town  of  Winter  Park.  Mr.  Chubb  was  a  director  in 
the  East  Florida  and  Atlantic  railroad,  and  was  one 
of  its  original  builders.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
TJ.  8.  court  receiver  of  the  Fla.  Midland  railroad, 
and  was  also  president  of  a  Building  and  loan  as- 
sociation. Mr.  Chubb  always  took  a  deep  interest 
in  public  affairs,  being  a  stalwart  republican  in  poli- 
tics. At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  nominated 
for  the  legislature.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  every 
county,  congressional,  and  state  convention  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  in  1893  was  unanimously 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican  conven- 
tion at  Minneapolis,  and  has  been  president  of  the  Re- 
publican state  league  of  clubs  for  sevei-al  years.  He 
served  on  the  republican  county,  congressional,  and 
state  committees  continuously.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Chubb  held  the  office  of  deputy  collector  of  U.  S. 
internal  revenue.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  alder- 
man, president  of  the  council,  and  mayor  of  his  town. 
Being  a  strong  and  active  protectionist,  he  was 
elected  state  secretary  for  Florida  of  the  American 
protective  tarifE  league.  Mr.  Chubb  is  a  good  de- 
bater and  active  in  all  public  matters. 

EMMONS,  Nathanael,  theologian,  was  born 
at  Millington,  in  the  town  of  East  Haddam,  Conn., 
May  1,  1745.  He  passed  from  the  farm  to  Yale  col- 
lege, where  he  had  John  Trumbull,  the  poet,  for  a 
classmate,  was  graduated  in  1767,  studied  divinity  at 
Coventry  under  Nathan  Strong  the  elder,  and  at 
Berlin,  Conn.,  under  John  Smalley,  a  pupil  of  Bel- 
lamy. Approbated  Oct.  3,  1769,  he  preached  for 
some  time  in  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
on  Apr.  31,  1773,  was  ordained  pastor  at  Wrentham 
(now  Franklin),  Norfolk  county,  Mass.  This  charge 
he  held  until  May  28,  18^7,  gaining  great  repute  and 
influence  in  New  England.  A  wfarm  patriot  and  a 
stout  Federalist,  he  did  not  scruple  to  attack  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  as  Jeroboam  in  a  fast-day  sermon  in 
1801.  He  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery  and 
masonry,  a  supporter  of  the  Congregational  system 
as  against  any  fusion  with  the  Presbyterian  polity, 
an  advocate  of  foreign  missions  ten  years  before  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions was  organized,  a  founder  of  the  Massachusetts 
home  missionary  society,  and  its  president  during 
its.  first  twelve  years.     But  he  was  much  more  a 


thinker  and  a  student  than  a  man  of  affairs,  spend- 
ing ten  to  fourteen  hours  daily  in  his  study  through 
his  long  life,  and  writing,  besides  a  vast  number  of 
sermons,  many  of  which  were  separately  published, 
more  than  300  articles  for  the  ' '  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Magazine,"  the  "Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine, "  and  other  similar  periodicals.  His  house 
was  a  school  of  the  prophets;  of  near  100  young  men. 
whom  he  trained  for  the  ministry,  nine  became  pro- 
fessors or  presidents  of  theological  seminaries  or  col- 
leges, and  forty-six  attained  sulHcient  eminence  to  be 
admitted  into  books  of  reference.  His  system  of 
divinity,  which  long  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
religious  history  of  New  England,  was  akin  to  that 
of  his  friend,  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  but  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it:  bethought  that  his  eight  points 
were  evolved  from  the  Hopkinsiau  doctrine  rather 
than  added  to  it.  A  plan  was  on  foot  to  found  a, 
seminary  in  his  parish  and  under  his  charge;  this- 
gave  way  to  Andover,  whose  creed  was  adopted  un- 
der his  advice,  and  one  of  whose  leading  professors, 
the  elder  Dr.  L.  Woods,  credited  him  with  "one  of 
the  grandest  understandings  ever  created."  His  de- 
gree of  D.D.  came  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1798. 
He  had  a  controversy  with  Moses  Hemmenway, 
D.D.,  of  Wells,  Maine,  in  1793-95,  about  admis- 
sion to  the  sacraments;  and  put  forth,  besides  sun- 
dry pamphlets,  six  volumes  of  sermons  in  1800, 
1813-13,  1833,  and  1825-36;  a  seventh  volume  ap- 
peared in  1850.  Having  resigned  his  charge  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  he  preserved  his  faculties  to  his 
ninety-sixth  year.  His  works  were  collected  in  six 
volumes  in  1842,  and  appeared  in  a  new  edition  in 
1861.  To  each  of  these  is  prefixed  a  memoir,  the 
former  by  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.,  the  latter 
by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.,  of  Andover.  He  died 
at  Franklin,  Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1840. 

HARNED,  Thomas  Biggs,  lawyer,  was  boru 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  15,  1851.  His  father,  a 
thrifty  and  industrious  wood-carver,  was  born  in 
New  York  of  Holland  Dutch  ancestry,  and  his  mother 
was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Englahd.  In  1852  his 
parents  moved  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  he  obtained 
his  education  in  the  public  schools.  Being  the  second 
son  of  a  large  family,  he  was  early  put  to  work  as  an 
errand  boy  in  an  office  in  Philadelphia.  Apt  and 
attentive  to  duty,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  his 
employers,  who  continued  him  as  clerk  until  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age.  During  part  of  this 
period  he  attended  night  school, 
and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  dili- 
gent study,  and  in  reading  the 
best  books  that  came  within  his 
reach,  thus  acquiring  a  fund  of 
information  and  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture. Later,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  and  while  thus  engaged, 
earned  his  own  living,  first  by 
serving  a  newspaper  route  in  Cam- 
den, and  afterward  by  writing  for 
the  daily  papers.  In  June,  1874, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  i)ar  of 
New  Jersey,  and  met  with  im 
mediate  success  in  the  local  crimi- 
nal courts.  In  1876  he  traveled 
in  Europe,  and  in  1887  was  mar- 
ried to  Augusta  A.  Traubel.  His 
careful  jjreparation  and  marked 
ability  for  his  profession  rapidly 
increased  his  reputation  as  a,  lawyer.  Early  in  his 
career  he  built  up,  and  afterward  conducted,  a  large 
and  lucrative  business  which  soon  extended  to  all 
branches  of  civil  practice.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
many  important  cases,  in  the  trial  of  which  lie  dis- 
played fine  legal  acumen,  discriminating  judgment, 
and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law.  While 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession,  he  also  took 
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:an  interest  in  politics,  altliough  tlie  details  of  parti- 
sanship were  always  distasteful  to  him.  For  sev- 
■eral  years  he  was  actively  identilied  with  the  re- 
publican party  and  in  1884  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  at  Chicago.  Mr.  flarned  was 
.an  intimate  friend  of  Walt  Whitman  during  the  last 
■ten  years  of  that  distinguished  poet's  life.  Whitman 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house,  and  for  a  long 
period  dined  at  his  house  every  Sunday.  On  these 
•occasions  noted  persons  were  often  present  to  honor 
the  illustrious  guest.  Mr.  Harned  was  appointed 
•one  of  Whitman's  literary  executors,  and  at  the  re- 
•quest  of  the  poet  spoke  at  his  funeral  with  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  and  others.  As  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church,  Mr.  Harned  was  twice  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Unitarian  club  of  Philadelphia,  and  has 
been  identified  with  liberal  movements  in  both 
thought  and  action.  His  taste  for  literature  and  art 
is  exemplified  by  the  large  library  and  fine  paintings 
in  his  beautiful  home  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  on  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  that  city.  He  is  a  member  of  sev- 
•eral  Philadelphia  clubs,  including  the  Art,  Contem- 
porary, University,  and  Lawyers'  clubs,  and  of  various 
historical  and  scientific  bodies.  A  forcible  and  elo- 
•quent  speaker,  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  make 
•addresses  on  public  occasions.  In  1893  Mr.  Harned 
and  his  co-executors  edited  and  issued  from  the 
press  "  lu  Re  Whitman,"  a  work  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  extended  reviews  in  many  leading 
journals  of  America  and  England.  It  gives  the  esti- 
mate in  which  numerous  distinguished  men  held  the 
"  Good  Gray  Poet,"  and  of  the  lasting  impression  his 
■writings  will  produce  upon  the  history  of  American 
literature.  Wliitman  had  no  closer  friend  or  more 
intimate  associate  than  Mr.  Harned. 

CONDfl,  Swits,  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Os- 
wego county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  24,  1844,  son  of  Henry  S. 
■Conde,  a  successful  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
The  first  American  ancestor,  Adam  Conde,  came 
from  the  French  family,  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Godfrey  de  Conde,  from  whom  descended 
4he  princes  of  Conde.  The  most  illustrious  of  them 
was  Louis  de  Bourbon,  called  the  great  Conde. 
Adam  Conde,  a  French  jProtestant  (Huguenot),  ow- 
ing to  religious  persecution  in  Prance  fled  to  Hol- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  soon  after 
came  to  America,  and  settled  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  was 
known  as  the  "  Chevalier"  Con- 
de, and  in  1724  was  high  con- 
stable of  Albany,  and  m  1748 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  a  few 
miles  from  Schenectady,  leaving 
two  sons,  Adam  and  Jesse.  The 
latter  was  born  in  1743,  and  in 
1762  married  Parthenia  Ogden, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Ogden, 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  One  of  the 
sons,  Albert,  was  the  father 
of  Henry  S.  Conde,  and  grand- 
father of  Swits  Conde.  Albert 
Conde,  the  grandfather,  mar- 
ried Hester  Toll,  eldest  daughter 
of  Daniel  Toll  and  Susan  Swits. 
Henry  S.  and  Swits  Conde  take  their  name,  Swits, 
from  Henry  Swits,  brother  of  Susan  Swits,  of  the 
Holland  family  of  that  name.  Swits  Conde  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Oswego,  graduating 
at  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1863  he  went  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  for  the  next  four  yen  rs  was  interested  in  the 
raising  of  sugar  and  cotton  upon  plantations  there.  He 
returned  to  Oswego  in  1867,  and  engaged  in  the 
.manufacture  of  knit  goods.    In  1894  this  enterprise. 
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with  its  several  auxiliaries,  had  increased  more  than 
tenfold,  and  chiefly  througli  the  application  of  im- 
provements, inventions,  and  processes  originated  by 
Mr.  Conde  himself.  He  has  altogether  taken  out 
some  twenty-five  different  patents,  all  utilized  in  his 
own  business,  and  in  their  results  known  all  over 
the  United  States.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  United 
States  in  introducing  certain  grades  of  knit  goods 
through  special  machinery,  etc.,  and  many  processes 
and  fabrics,  originating  witli  him,  were  soon  adopted 
by  other  manufacturers.  His  success  in  business 
was  due  to  his  close  study  of  details,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  his  various  inventions.  In  1873  Mr.  Condi 
was  married  to  Apama  I,  Tucker,  daughter  of  Church- 
ill and  Sarah  (Morse)  Tucker  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  and 
has  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Conde's  factories  and  summer  home  are  at  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  and  his  winter  home  in  New  York  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  commerce,  the 
Huguenot  society.  Union  league  club,  the  Riding 
club,  and  Republican  club,  and  member  of  several 
yacht  clubs ;  is  much  interested  in  yachting,  and 
owner  of  the  steam  yacht  Ruth. 

TICKNOR,  "William  D.,  publisher,  was  born 
in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Aug.  6,  1810.  Deprived  of  edu- 
cational advantages,  he,  at  an  early  age,  entered  the 
employment  of  his  uncle  in  Boston  as  a  money 
broker,  but  soon  after  became  teller  in  the  old  Colum- 
bian bank.  In  1832  he  started  business  as  a  pub- 
lisher in  connection  with  John  Allen,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Allen  &  Ticknor,  who  succeeded  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  Mr.  Allen  retired  the  following 
year,  and  Mr.  Ticknor  assumed  entire  charge  of  the 
business  under  the  name  of  Wm.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co. 
lu  1845  he  took  into  partnership  John  Reed  and 
James  T.  Fields,  and  the  imprint  was  changed  to 
Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  but  during  Mr.  Ticknor's 
lifetime  the  legal  firm  name  remained  as  before.  In 
1854  Mr.  Reed  relinquished  his  interest,  and  the  firm 
became  Ticknor  &  Fields  during  the  next  ten  years. 
They  published  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  the 
"North  American  Review,"  and  a  large  list  of  the 
most  important  books  by  the  prominent  writers  of 
the  day,  and  the  imprint,  Ticknor  &  Fields,  became 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a  guarantee  of  a 
high  order  of  literature.  Their  books  were  charac- 
terized by  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  their  print- 
ing, and  the  neatness  of  their  appearance.  They 
established  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  edited  by  his  son, 
Howard  M.  Ticknor,  and  "Every  Saturday,"  edited 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  rights  of  foreign  authors, 
making  voluntary  payment  of  £100  to  Tennyson  in 
1843.  This  custom  was  continued,  and  probably 
his  example  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple, which  became  afterward  generally  recognized 
among  the  American  publishers.  The  business  was 
conducted  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  School 
streets,  which  was  called  the  "Old  Corner  Book- 
store," and  was  the  resort  of  all  the  literary  men  of 
the  time.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Trollope,  when 
in  this  country,  were  constant  visitors  there.  The 
building  was  erected  immediately  after  the  fire  of 
1711,  and  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city,  remain- 
ing a  book-store  since  1828.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ticknor,  his  son,  Howard  M.,  associated  with  him 
Mr.  James  R.  Osgood,  which  partnership  continued 
until  1868,  when  the  younger  Ticknor  retired,  and 
the  other  member  of  the  firm  organized  a  new  co- 
partnership under  the  firm  name  of  Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.  Two  years  later  Benjamin  H.  Ticknor  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  and  the  following  year  Mr. 
Fields  withdrew,  when  the  firm  name  was  again 
changed  to  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. ,  which  continued 
for  fourteen  years,when  Mr.  Osgood  withdrew,  and 
the  firm  became  Ticknor  &  Co.   Prom  the  beginning 
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the  business  of  this  house  has  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  literary  taste  and  growtli  of  the  coun- 
try. Literary  works  were  treated  with  a  consider- 
ateness  and  encouragement  which  has  endeared  the 
name  of  the  publishers  to  American  authors. 

MACLAY,  William,  senator,  was  horn  in  Kew 
Garden,  Pa.,  July  30,  1737.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  his  father  having  settled  in  America  in  1734. 
He  received  a  classical  education,  but  served  also  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war  as  lieutenant.  He  studied 
law  when  not  otherwise  actively  engaged,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1760.  When  the  war  was 
ended,  he  visited  England  to  consult  the  provincial 
land  proprietors  concerning  surveys  in  the  middle 
and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  after- 
ward the  representative  of  the  Penn  family  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1772  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Sunbury,  Pa. 
When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out  he  took  active 
part  in  favor  of  independence,  holding  the  position 
of  assistant-commissary  of  purchases.  In  1781  he 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  that  time  filled  the  .offices  of  member  of  the  su- 
preme executive  council,  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  deputy  surveyor,  and  was  one  of  the 
■commissioners  for  carrying  into  efEect  the  laws  re- 
specting the  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna.  In 
January,  1789,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate. 
The  question  as  to  who  should  hold  the  long  term  of 
office  was  decided  by  lot,  WiUiam  Maclay  drawing 
the  short  term,  while  Robert  Morris  (his  colleague) 
•drew  the  long  term.  William  Maclay  began  to  dif- 
fer with  the  federalists  very  early  in  the  session.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  state  ceremony  attendant  upon 
the  intercourse  of  the  president  with  congress  ;  he 
^flatly  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  president  in  the 
senate  while  business  was  being  transacted,  and 
boldly  spoke  against  his  policy  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  President  Washington.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  in  opposing  the  chartering  of  the  United 
States  bank,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  popu- 
larity for  the  strong  democratic  position  he  took, 
and  the  stubbornness  with  which  he  maintained  it  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  pressure  cost  him  his  re- 
•election,  he  being  succeeded  by  an  ardent  federalist. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  senate  (1791)  Senator 
Maclay  resided  on  his  farm  adjoining  Harrisburg, 
where  he  erected  a  stone  mansion.  In  the  year 
1795  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
house  of  representatives,  and  was  again  elected  in 
1803.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1796,  and 
from  1801-3  officiated  as  one  of  the  associate  judges 
of  Dauphin  county.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  positive  opinions,  keen  insight  into  the 
underlying  motives  of  men,  and  with  indomitable 
perseverance  and  tenacity  of  purpose  in  carrying  out 
yiews  once  formed.  He  died  Apr.  16,  1804,  in  Har- 
risburg, and  is  buried  in  Paxtang  churchyard. 

PIERREPONT,  Henry  Evelyn,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1808.  He  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  James  Pierrepont,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Yale  college,  and  son  of  Hezekiah  Beers  Pierrepont, 
a  wealthy  merchant  who  bought  the  Ben,son  farm  on 
Brooklyn  Heights.  In  his  youth  he  received  an 
academic  education,  after  which  he  assumed  charge 
of  his  father's  estates.  While  he  was  in  Europe  the 
village  of  Brooklyn  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and 
having  been  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
lay  out  the  streets  and  public  parks,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  topography  of  the  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  upon  his  return  prepared  plans  which  were 
adopted  in  substance  by  the  commissioners  of  1885. 
He  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  plan  of  making  a 
■cemetery  on  the  Gowanus  hill  and  employed  Maj. 
David  B.  Douglas  to  work  out  the  details.  In  1838 
he  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Greenwood  cemetery 
company.  Upon  his  father's  death,  he  took  charge 
«f  all  his  estate  and  devoted  himself  to  its  develop- 


ment. He  excavated  Furman  street  and  built  the 
great  retaining  wall  to  sustain  the  heights.  He 
erected  a  bulkhead  on  the  water  front  which  gave 
five  acres  of  wharf  property.  Mr.  Pierrepont  was 
active  in  the  various  Brooklyn  societies  and  interests, 
and  Was  the  first  president  of  the  Brooklyn  academy 
of  music.     He  died  in  Brooklyn,  March  28,  1888. 

BKEIL,  Joseph,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Coblenz, 
Germany,  June,  1849,  son  of  J.  J.  Breil,  who  was 
born  in  1798,  a  practicing  lawyer  at  Coblenz,  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Rhenish  province,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Prusian  Landtag  in  1848,  and  who 
died  in  1872.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated in  Germany  and  on  gradu- 
ating in  the  classics  took  a  mer 
cantile  position  in  Paris,  France 
filling  the  same  for  nine  months, 
having  made  a  trip  for  his  employ 
ers  to  the  East  Indies  during  that 
time.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he 
took  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
traveling  first  through  Europe,  and 
then  to  the  United  States.  He  ar- 
rived in  America  in  1868,  and, 
deciding  to  make  it  his  home,  ac- 
cepted a  commercial  position,  hold- 
ing it  seven  years.  In  1875  he 
again  took  up  the  study  of  the 
law,  for  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Germany,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1878,  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  his  large  and 
diversified  practice  he  has  been 
connected  with  many  celebrated  and  prominent 
cases,  among  them  the  Commonwealth  i>s.  Dev- 
lin, in  which  he  established  a  rule  of  law  as  follows: 
'"The  grant  of  letters  of  administration  by  the  regis- 
ter of  wills  upon  the  estate  of  a  person  who,  having 
been  absent  and  unheard  from  for  more  than  15  years 
and  presumed  to  be  dead,  but  who  as  it  afterwards 
appeared  was  in  fact  alive,  is  an  act  absolutely  void, 
which  can  be  collaterally  impeached,  and  a  volun- 
tary payment  to  such  administrator  xmder  such  ap- 
pointment is  no  defense  to  an  action  by  the  supposed 
decedent."  Mr.  Breil  also,  as  leading  counsel  in  the 
Twiggw.  Tracey  case,  reported  in  104Penna.  St.  R. 
494,  established  that  in  special  verdicts,  subject  to 
the  opinion  of  the  court  on  questions  of  law,  the 
court  cannot  consider  any  other  facts  than  those 
stated  in  the  special  verdict.  Mr.  Breil  is  a  demo- 
crat and  active  in  politics,  but  never  held  any  office. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  social  clubs,  genial,  so- 
cial, of  domestic  tastes,  devoted  to  his  profession 
and  his  family.  He  was  married  to  Margai-ett  A. 
Fronhofer  in  1869.  His  eldest  son,  born  in  1871,  is 
considered  the  most  competent  scholar  on  the  theory, 
and  philosophy  of  music  west  of  New  York,  and  has, 
fair  reputation  as  an  American  composer.  Mr.  Breil 
when  first  settling  in  Pittsburg,  devoted  his  leisure 
time  to  poetic  composition,  but  abandoned  it  in  1877.  ■ 
He  is  considered  to  be  the  best  linguist  at  the  Pitts- 
burg bar  and  can  write  and  speak  and  transact 
business  in  the  Latin,  English,  German  and  French 
languages,  reading  and  writing  also  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  languages. 

MATHER,  Blchard,  clergyman,  was  bom  at 
Lowton,  Lancashire,  England,  1596.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Oxford,  and  entered  the  ministry,  his 
non-conformist  views  subsequently  forfeiting  him 
his  pulpit  at  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool  (1634).  He 
emigrated  to  Boston  during  the  following  year,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  "teacher"  of  the  Dor- 
chester churcli,  which  eventually  proved  to  be  his 
life  work.  The  answers  to  the  thirty-two  questions 
that  the  magistrates  required  from  all  New  England 
clergymen  were  submittedjo  Mr.  Mather,  and  "  The 
Cambridge  Platform"  oftfie- New  England  synod 
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(1648)  was  organized  mainly  by  him.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  "  Mather  dynasty,"  that  fonned  the  group 
of  famous  Congregational  clergymen  of  that  name. 
The  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  a  metrical  version  of  the 
psalms,  was  the  joint  production  of  John  Eliot, 
Thomas  Welde,  and  Richard  Mather,  and  was  a  work 
in  popular  use  among  New  England  churches  for 
many  years.  Several  publications  of  a  religious  type 
remain  as  evidence  of  Mr.  Mather's  literary  ability. 
He  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  23,  1669. 

EMMET,  Joseph.  Kline,  actor,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  13,  1841.  As  a  lad  he  found 
employment  as  a  drummer  in  various  St.  Louis 
bands.  Later  he  essayed  photography, 
but  failed,  and  then  became  a  sign  paint- 
er. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married  Lib- 
bie  Webber  of  St.  Louis.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  a  variety 
performer  at  the  Bowery  theatre  in  St. 
Louis  in  1866.  The  following  year  he 
visited  California,  and  in  1868  he  came  to 
New  York  where,  after  a  trial  perform- 
ance, he  was  engaged  at  a  weekly  sal- 
ary of  $200,  by  Daniel  Bryant,  the  min- 
strel performer.  Charles  Gayler,  the 
dramatist,  attracted  by  his  ability,  wrote 
for  him  the  play  of  "Fritz,  Our  Cousin 
GeiTnan,"  which  was  first  produced  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  in  1869,  both  play  and  star 
proving  instantly  successful.  Mr.  Em- 
met traveled  as  a  star  in  "  Fritz  "  until 
1878  and  then  appeared  in  different  se- 
quels to  that  play,  among  them  ' '  Fritz  in 
Ireland,"  "Fritz  in  Germany,"  "Fritz  among  the 
Gypsies, "  and  ' '  Uncle  Joe,  or  Fritz  in  a  Mad  House. " 
In  the  play  last  named  he  made  his  final  appearance  on 
the  stage  in  the  spring  of  1891.  He  visited  Australia  in 
1877  and  Europe  in  1881  and  1885,in  the  latter  year  ful- 
filling engagements  in  England,  Ireland  and  Ger- 
many. His  popularity  was  great,  and  his  professional 
earnings  equaled  those  of  any  other  player  of  his 
time.  He  was  not  a  finished  or  a  skillful  actor,  but 
he  possessed  a  handsome,  genial  face,  great  magnet- 
ism and  a  sweet  voice,  while  in  his  dancing  and 
bearing  he  was  exceedingly  graceful.  With  women 
and  children  he  was  an  especial  favorite.  In  private 
life  he  was  generous  and  open-handed.  He  was 
much  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  this  often 
prevented  him  from  keeping  his  engagements,  but 
he  always  reimbursed  the  managers  whose  theatres 
had  been  closed  and  audiences  disappointed  because 
he  failed  to  appear.  The  public  forgave  his  short- 
comings and  until  the  last  he  was  greeted  with 
crowded  houses  wherever  he  appeared.  His  death 
was  sudden  and  superinduced  by  pneumonia.  His 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  and  tenderly  devoted, 
separated  from  him  in  1890,  because  of  his  intemper- 
ate habits.  Before  the  separation  he  made  over  to 
her  his  handsome  residence  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
which  had  cost  $300,000,  and  a  large  sum  of  money. 
His  fortune  at  the  time  of  his  death  amounted  "to 
$500,000.  He  left  one  child,  a  son,  J.  Kline  Em- 
met, who  was  his  manager  for  .several  years.  His 
position  on  the  stage  was  unique.  During  his  career 
he  had  many  imitators  but  no  rivals.  He  died  at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1891. 

liEMBEE,  Francis  Christian,  educator,  was 
born  at  Blausingen,  in  Baden,  July  13,  1704.  He 
was  educated  at  Strasburg  and  Jena,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter came  under  the  influence  of  the  early  Moravians. 
Entering  the  Lutheran  ministry,  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  gymnasium  at  Strasburg  in  1735,  and 
won  distinction  as  a  preacher;  but  his  affection  for 
the  Unitas  Fratrum  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of 
the  church  authorities,  and  led  to  his  secession  in 
1746.  In  1754  he  was  sent  to  America,  and  became 
pastor  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  where  he  was  also  principal 


of  the  boys'  boarding-school  from  its  start  in  1759. 
These  posts  he  held  till  near  his  death,  at  which 
time  the  school  was  greatly  enlarged,  under  the  di- 
rection of  C.  G.  Reichel.  Prof.  Lembke  was  one 
of  the  leading  scholars  of  his  communion,  and  ren- 
dered his  most  eminent  service  as  the' first  head  of 
the  noted  Nazareth  Hall.  He  died  in  Nazareth  July 
11,  1785. 

FANNING-,  Edmund,  loyalist,  was  born  on 
Long  Island,   N.  Y.,  in  1737,  son  of  Col.  Phineas 
Fanning.     He  was  precocious  as  a  child,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  entered  Yale  college,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  studies,  and  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  distinction  in  1757.    He  then  adopted 
law  as  a  profession,  and  removed  to  Hillsborough 
(then  called  Childsborough),  N.  C,  where  he  quickly 
acquired  celebrity.     In  1763  he  was  appointed  colo- 
nel of  Orange  county,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to 
the  colonial  legislature  as  its  representative.      In 
1765  he  was  made^clerk  of  the  superior  court;  came 
to  hold  other  offices,  among  them  that  of  recorder 
of  deeds;   became  wealthy  by  a  system  of  extor- 
tion—  exacting   $15    for  a    marriage  license,  and 
$1    for    proving  a  deed,    and    irritated    the    peo- 
ple still  further  by  his  persecution  of  the  "Regula- 
tors," or  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  and  by  his  supercilious 
manner.     In  September,  1768,  he  was  indicted  for 
extortion  in  six  several  instances,  but  was  protected 
by  Gov.  Tryon,  and  escaped  with  a  paltry  fine.    The 
"Regulators"  in  March,  1771,  dragged  him  from 
the  court-house,  and   beat  him  severely,  and  then 
tore  down  his  house.     His  life  being  no  longer  safe, 
he  accompanied  Gov.  Tryon  (whose  daughter  he  is 
said  to  have  married)  to  New  York,  and  acted  as  his 
private  secretary.     Reparation  for  his  losses  was  re- 
fused by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  and  Gov. 
Martin,  who  presented  a  petition  in  his  behalf,  was 
rebuked  for  the  act.    In 
1774  he  was  made  sur- 
veyor-general, and  held 
the  position  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  New  Y'ork. 
In  1775  his  house  was 
attacked,   and    he    was 
forced  to  take  refuge  on 
the  sloop  of  war  Asia. 
In  1776  Lord  Howe  gave 
him  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion, and  in  1777heraised 
aforceof  460men,  known 
as  "The  king's  Ameri- 
can regiment  of  foot," 
also  as  the  ' '  Associated 
loyalists."    Hetookpart 
in  several  engagements, 
in  which  he  displayedhis 
accustomed    vindictive- 
ness,     and    was    twice 
wounded.     In  1779  his 
property  was  confiscated 
and  in  1783  he  was  forced  to  flee,  with  other  loyalists,  to 
Nova  Scotia.     Here  he  became  in  that  year  councilor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  but  in  1794  was  appointed 
governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  held  office 
most  satisfactorily  and  ably  for  nineteen  years.     He 
was   made  a  major-general  in  the  British  army  in 
1793,  lieutenant-general  in  1799,  and  general  in  1808, 
but,  it  is  believed,  performed  no  service  under  the 
last  commission.    In  1814^15  Gen.  Fanning  removed 
to  London,  where  he  lived  at  ease,  was  received  in 
the  best  society,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  his  alle- 
giance to  the  kingdom.     He  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1764,  and  from  Kings  in  1772, 
that   of   D.C.L.  from  Oxford  in  1774,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Yale  and  Dartmouth  in  1803.     He  left 
a  son  and  two  daughters.     He  died  in  London  Feb. 
38,  1818. 
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SCHOOLCRAFT,  Henry  Roe,  ethnologist, 
wasbornin  Watervliet,  Albany  county,  N.Y.,  March 
38,  1793.  His  family  name  was  originally  Calcraft, 
but  the  first  emigrant  of  that  name  in  America  hav- 
ing taught  school  in  Albany,  he  was  called  School- 
craft. He  received  his  first  college  education  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  entered  Union  college  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  Here  he  made  a  specialty  of 
languages  and  the  natural  sciences, 
also  learning  the  business  of  glass 
making  fiom  his  father.  He  be- 
came devoted  to  scientific  pursuits, 
however,  and  after  leaving  college 
traveled  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
exploring  their  mineral  resources  and 
publishing  an  account  of  his  travels 
there  in  1835.  In  1830  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  exploring  expedition 
to  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper  re- 
gion of  the  Mississippi  valey,  which 
was  headed  by  Gen.  Lewis  Cass. 
During  this  expedition  he  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  Indians, 
and  in  1838,  after  having  been  secre- 
tary of  a  commission  to  treat  with  cer- 
tain tribes,  he  was  appointed  Indian 
agent  on  the  northwest  frontier,  with 
headquarters  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 
He  was  afterward  stationed  at  Michilimackiuac,  or 
Mackinac,  and  there,  iu  1833,  he  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  Ojibway  chief,  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
had  been  well  educated  in  Europe.  Prom  this  time 
forward  Mr.  Schoolcraft  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Indians.  In  the  meantime,  from  1888 
to  1838,  he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture of  Michigan,  and  of  the  Ethnological  society  in 
Detroit.  At  the  head  of  an  exploring  party  in  1833 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  the  first  to  trace  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  river  in  Lake  Itasca.  In  1886  he 
effected  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  lakes,  by 
which  the  United  States  obtained  16,000,000  acres 
of  land.  After  this  he  received  the  appointment  of 
acting  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  and  disburs- 
ing agent  for  the  northern  department.  In  1843  he 
visited  Europe,  and,  on  his  return,  made  a  tour 
through  western  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Canada,  and 
made  a  report  on  Indian  antiquities  to  the  Royal  an- 
tiquarian society  of  Denmark,  of  which  he  was  an 
honorary  member.  In  1845,  by  authority  of  the  leg- 
islature of  New  York,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  made  a  cen- 
sus of  the  Six  Nations,  and  gathered  a  large  amount 
of  statistics  concerning  them,  which  was  published 
in  condensed  form  in  1848.  Early  in  1847  congress 
intrusted  to  him  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  Indians,  and  to  this  he  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  residing  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton while  engaged  upon  it.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  a 
member  of  a  number  of  scientific  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1846.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  for  one  of  them,  on 
the  "  Grammatical  Construction  of  the  Indian  Lan- 
guages," he  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Fi-euch 
institute.  He  wrote  a  number  of  poems  and  collec- 
tions of  legends  and  traditions  of  the  Indians,  includ- 
ing a  poem  called  "  Transallegania  ;  or.  The  Groans 
of  Missouri"  (1830);  "  The  Rise  of  the  West  ;  or,  A 
Prospect  of  the  Mi.s.sissippi  Valley,"  a  poem  (De- 
troit, 1837);  "Indian  Melodies,"  a  poem  (1830); 
"The  Man  of  Bronze  "  (1834);  "Iosco;  or  The  Vale 
of  Norma  "  (Detroit,  1834) ;  "  Alhalla;  or.  The  Land 
of  Talladega"  (1843),  and  "Oneota;  or.  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Red  Race  of  America."  The  last- 
named  was  published  under  the  name  of  Henry  Cal- 
craft, the  original  patronymic  of  the  family.  His 
scientific  and  ethnological  works  include:  "A  View 
of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  Including  Observa- 
V.— 10. 


tions  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas"  (New  York,  1819);  "Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  the  Interior  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  "  (1880); 
"Travels  from  Detroit  to  the  Source  of  the  Missi.s- 
sippi  with  an  Expedition  under  Lewis  Cass"  (Al- 
bany, 1831);  "  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of 
Mississippi  Valley  "  (New  York,  1825);  "  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  Through  the  Upper  Mississippi  to 
Itasca  Lake  "  (New  York,  1834) ;  ' '  The  Indian  and  his. 
Wigwam"  (1838);  "  Algic  Researches  "(New  York, 
1839);  "  Report  on  Aboriginal  Names,  and  the: 
Geographical  Terminology  of  New  York"  (1845); 
"Plan  for  Investigating  American  Ethnology" 
(1846);  "Notes  on  the  Iroquois"  (1846);  "The  Red 
Race  of  America"  (1847);  "Notices  of  Antique 
Earthen  Vessels  from  Florida"  (1847);  "Address, 
on  Early  American  History"  (1847);  "Outlines  of, 
the  Life  and  Character  of  General  Lewis  Cass " 
(1848);  "American  Indians:  Their  History,  Condi- 
tion and  Prospects"  (1850);  "Personal  Memoirs  of 
a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes, 
on  the  American  Frontiers,  1813  to  1843"  (Philadel- 
phia, 1851);  "Historical  and  Statistical  Informa- 
tion Respecting  the  Hi.story,  Conditions  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Indian  Ti'ibes  of  the  United  States," 
illustrated  and  published  by  authority  of  congress  (six 
vols.,  1851  to  1857).  Congress  appropriated  nearly, 
$30,000  for  the  expense  of  producing  each  of  the  first 
five  of  these  volumes — the  sixth  being  brought  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  war  department.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  aflSicted 
by  paralysis,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  hand,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Howard  Schoolcraft,  assisted  him  in  the 
production  of  the  works  which  he  prepared  at  that 
time.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  10,  1864. 
GWIN,  Williani  McKendry,  senator,  was 
born  in  Sumner  county,  Tenn.,  Oct.  9,  1805,  the 
son  of  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  was  educai  dd  at 
Transylvania  university,  taking  his  degree  ot  M.D. 
there  in  1828.  After  reading  law,  he  practiced 
medicine  with  success  at  Clinton,  Hinds  county. 
Miss.,  until  1833,  when  he  was  made  U.  S.  marshal 
for  that  district.  He  was  in  congress  from  1841  to 
1843,  and  in  politics  was  a  disciple  of  J.  C.  Calhoun. 
President  Polk  made  him  a  commissioner  to  oversee 
the  erection  of  the  custom-house  at  New  Orleans. 
In  1849  he  went  to  California,  bore  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  the  government  there, 
was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  drew  up  a  consti- 
tution for  the  new  state,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  elected 
one  of  its  first  senators.  He 
now  entered  on  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  useful  period  of  his 
life.  Keeping  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  steadily  in  view,  he 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  new  home  by  procuring  a 
survey  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
for  San  Francisco  a  mint,  a 
navy  yard,  and  a  line  of  steam- 
ers to  China  and  Japan.  These 
services  secured  his  re-election 
in  1855,  and  in  W^ashington,  as 
at  home,  he  was  popular,  active, 
and  pi-ominent.  His  senatorial 
career  ended  in  March,  1861.  He  was  arrested  for 
disloyalty  soon  after  and  kept  in  confinement  for 
two  years.  On  his  release  he  went  to  Prance,  where 
he  obtained  the  approval  of  Napoleon  HI.  for  a 
scheme  to  introduce  American  colonists  into  Sonora,. 
Maximilian,  then  on  his  way  to  Jlexico  as  its  em- 
peror, also  seemed  to  favor  the  plan,  and  Dr.  Gwim 
soon  followed,  but  could  accomplish  nothing.  After 
a  second  visit  to  Paris,  and  another  vain  attempt  in 
Mexico  in  1865,  he  returned,  to  California,  the  war 
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having  now  ended.  His  later  years  were  spent  in 
minor  political  activities:  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1ST6,  and  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  3,  1885. 
MARSHALL,  James  Wilson,  discoverer  of 
gold,  was  born  in  Hope  township,  Hunterdon  county, 
N.  J.,  in  1812.  His  father  initiated  him  into  his 
own  trade  as  wagon  -  builder.  Shortly  after  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  he  immigrated  through  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  to  Missouri.  Here  he  took  up  a 
homestead  land  claim  and  bid  fair  to  prosper,  when 
fever  and  ague  brought  him  low,  whereupon  in  1844 
he  sought  the  Pacific  coast.  He  wintered  in  1844r-45 
in  Oregon,  and  in  the  following  spring  made  his  way 
to  California  and  entered  the  service  of  Gen.  John 
A.  Sutler,  at  Sutter's  Fort,  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Sacramento.  Later  on  he  secured  some  land 
on  Butte  Creek,  and  went  to  work  for  himself,  but 
the  venture  was  not  successful,  and  in  May,  1847, 
he  was  once  more  in  Sutter's  employ,  having  mean- 
while served  through  the  "Bear  Flag"  war,  so 
called,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  California,  signed  in  the  month  of 
March  of  that  year.  On  May  16,  1847,  with  two 
■White  men  and  an  Indian  guide,  he  set  out  from 
Suiter's  Fort  on  a  journey  to  locate  a  saw- mill  for 
his  employer,  having  a  partnership  himself  thei'ein, 
and  selected  a  site  for  it  at  Culmua,  on  the  American 
liver.  By  Jan.  1,  1848,  the  mill  frame  had  risen, 
and  a  fortnight  later  the  brush 
dam  was  finished.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  "tail-race"  for 
the  mill  (small  canal  for  the  dis- 
charge of  water  leaving  the  mill) 
a  dry  channel  was  selected,  forty 
or  fifty  rods  long,  which  had  to  be 
deepened  and  widened.  This  in- 
volved blasting  at  the  upper  end, 
but  elsewhere  it  was  found  neces- 
sary merely  to  loosen  the  earth  in 
the  bed,  throwing  out  the  larger 
stones,  and  let  the  water,  during  the 
night,  pass  through  the  sluice-gate 
to  wash  away  the  debris.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Jan.  24, 
1848,  while  sauntering  along  the  tail- 
race,  inspecting  the  work,  Marshall 
noticed  yellow  particles  mingled 
with  the  excavated  earth  which  had 
been  washed  by  the  late  rains.  He 
gave  it  little  heed  at  first,  but  presently,  seeing  more 
and  some  in  scales,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that 
possibly  it  might  be  gold.  Sending  an  Indian  to  his 
cabin  for  a  tin  plate,  he  washed  out  some  of  the  dirt, 
separating,  thereby,  as  much  of  the  dust  as  a  ten- 
cent  piece  would  hold,  tneu  iie  went  about  his  busi- 
nes-s,  stopping  awhile  to  ponder  on  the  matter. 
During  the- evening  he  remarked  once  or  twice, 
quietly,  somewhat  doubtingly,  "Boys,  I  believe  I 
have  found  a  gold  mine."  "  I  reckon  not,"  was  the 
response,  "no  stich  luck."  Up  betimes  next  morn- 
ing, according  to  his  custom,  he  walked  down  by 
the  race  to  see  the  effect  of  the  night's  sluicing,  the 
head  gate  being  closed  at  daybreak  as  usual.  Other 
motives  prompted  his  investigation,  as  may  be  sup- 
,  posed,  and  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  debris. 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  race,  a  glitter  from  be- 
neath the  water  caught  his  eye,  and  bending  down, 
he  picked  from  its  lodgment  against  a  projection  of 
soft  granite,  some  six  inches  below  the  surface,  a 
larger  piece  of  the  yellow  substance  than  any  he  had 
seen.  If  gold,  it  was  in  value  equal  to  about  half  a 
dollar.  As  he  examined  it,  his  heart  began  to  throb. 
Could  it  indeed  be  gold  r  Or  was  it  only  mica  or 
sulphuret  of  copper,  nnolber  ignis fatuus?  Marshall 
was  no  metallurgist,  yet  he  had  practical  sense 
enough  to  know  tliat  gold  is  heavy  and  malleable, 
.so  he  turned  it  over  and  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  then 


he  bit  it,  and  then  he  hammered  it  between  two 
stones.  It  must  be  gold,  and  the  mighty  secret  of 
the  Sierrastood  revealed.  It  w^is  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  Jan.  28th  when  Marshall  dismounted  at 
New  Helvetia  (Sutter's  Fort,  now  in  the  city  limits 
of  Sacramento),  entered  the  office  where  Sutter  was 
busy  writing,  and  abruptly  requested  a  private  in- 
terview. The  horseman  was  dripping  wet,  for  it 
was  raining.  Wondering  what  could  have  hap- 
pened, for  but  the  day  before  he  had  sent  to  the  mill 
all  that  was  required,  Sutter  led  the  way  into  a 
private  room.  ' '  Are  you  alone  ?  "  demanded  the 
visitor.  ' '  Yes, "  was  the  reply.  ' '  Did  you  lock  the 
door  ?  "  "No,  but  I  will  if  you  wish  it."  "I  want 
two  bowls  of  water,"  said  Marshall.  Sutter  rang 
the  bell  and  the  bowls  were  brought.  "  Now  I  want 
a  stick  of  redwood  and  some  twine  and  some  sheet 
copper."  "What  do  you  want  of  all  these  things, 
Marshall?"  "To  make  scales."  "But  I  have 
scales  enough  in  theapothecary'sshop,"  said  Sutter, 
and  he  brought  a  pair.  Drawing  forth  his  pouch, 
Marshall  emptied  the  contents  into  his  hand  sad 
held  it  before  Suiter's  eyes,  remarking,  "I  believe 
this  is  gold,  but  the  people  at  the  mill  laughed  at  me 
and  called  me  crazy."  Sutter  examined  the  stuff 
attentivelj',  and  finally  said,  "It  certainly  looks  like 
it;  we  will  try  it."  First  aquafortis  was  applied 
and  the  substance  stood  the  test.  Next  $3  in  silver 
coin  were  put  into  one  of  the  scales  and  balanced  by 
gold  dust  in  the  other.  Both  were  then  immersed 
in  water,  when  down  went  the  dust  and  up  went  the 
silver  coin.  Finally  a  volume  of  the  "  American 
Encyclopedia,"  of  which  the  fort  contained  a  copy, 
was  brought  out  and  the  article  on  gold  carefully 
studied,  whereupon  all  doubt  vanished.  On  the 
morning  of  Jan.  29th,  Sutter  started  for  the  saw- 
mill. When  half-way  there  he  saw  an  object  mov- 
ing in  the  bushes  at  one  side.  "  What  is  that  ?  "  de- 
manded Sutter  of  his  attendant.  "The  man  who 
was  with  you  yesterday,"  was  the  reply.  It  was 
still  raining.  "Have  you  been  here  all  night?" 
asked  Sutter  of  Marshall,  for  it  was  indeed  he. 
" No,"  Marshall  said,  "I  slept  at  the  mill  and  came 
back  to  meet  you."  As  they  rode  along,  Marshall 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  whole  country  was 
rich  in  gold.  Arriving  at  the  mill,  Sutter  took  up 
his  quarters  at  a  house  Marshall  had  lately  built  for 
himself,  a  little  way  up  the  mountaiu,  and  yet  not 
far  from  the  mill.  During  the  night  the  water  ran 
in  the  race  and  in  the  morning  it  was  shut  off.  All 
present  then  proceeded  down  the  channel  and  jump- 
ing into  it  at  vaiious  points,  began  to  gather  gold. 
With  some  contributions  by  the  men,  added  to  what 
he  himself  picked  up,  Sutter  secured  enough  for  a 
ring  weighing  an  ounce  and  a  half,  which  he  soon 
after  exhibited  with  great  pride  as  a  specimen  of  the 
first  gold.  A  private  examination  by  the  partners 
up  the  river,  disclosed  gold  all  along  its  course  and 
in  the  tributary  ravines  and  creeks.  (All  the  pre- 
ceding details  of  the  discovery  are  derived  from 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  "History  of  the  Pacific 
Coast:  California,"  Vol.  VI.)  Marshall  now  en- 
gaged in  mining  near  the  mill,  as  did  Sutter,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Indians,  took  out  a  quantity  of  gold, 
but  it  was  quickly  lost,  and  then  more  was  found 
and  lost.  Soon  miners  flocked  in  and  speedily  issues 
arose  between  tliem  and  Marshall  regai'ding  their  res- 
pective rights  and  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  Un- 
successful in  sustaining  his  claims.  Marshall  wandered 
about  in  response  to  phantom  (spiritualistic)  beckon- 
ings,  and  became  restive  and  sour  under  encroachr 
ments  upon  his  scanty  property.  Forced,  at  last, 
by  the  inflow  of  miners,  he  shouldered  a  pack  and 
tramped  the  mountains  and  ravines,  living  upon 
rice.  He  passed  the  last  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
life  in  this  way  near  Culmua,  the  centre  of  his 
dreams,  subsisting  on  small  fare  and  the  shadowy 
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ihope  of  recognition  by  the  people  of  Galifornia,  as 
one  entitled  to  public  support.  For  some  years,  in- 
deed, he  received  a  small  pension  from  the  state. 
He  was  never  married  and  died  at  Culmua,  Cal., 
Aug.  8,  1855. 

BLOODWQRTH,  Timothy,  senator,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina  in  1736.  His  early  life  was  passed 
in  poverty,  with  little  opportunity  for  an  education. 
He  was  successively  during  his  restless  life,  a  farmer, 
blacksmith,  preacher,  doctor,  wheelwright,  and 
politician.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  "JSTorth  Carolina,  a  member  of 
the  continental  congress  in  1786-87,  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  in  congress  in  1790-91,  and  U.  S. 
senator  in  1795-1800.  Afterward  he  was  collector 
of  the  port  of  Wilmington.  He  was  noted  through- 
out his  life  for  his  active  benevolence,  and  died  near 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  Aug.  24,  1814. 

BURNET,  David  Gouverneur,  first  president 
of  Te.xas,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Apr.  4,  1788, 
sou  of  VVilliam  Burnet,  a  surgeon  in  the  revolution. 
His  family  lanked  high  on"  both  sides,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  for  education,  talent  and 
moral  worth.  His  brother  Jacob  reflected  credit  for 
many  years  in  Ohio,  as  supi-eme  court  judge  and 
U.  S.  senator.  David  received  a  thorough  education 
and  in  1806,  when  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age, 
joined  in  New  York  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco de  Miranda,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  for  the  lib- 
eration of  that  country  from  Spanish  bondage.  On 
Jan.  1,  1806,  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  he  was  commis- 
.sioned  a  lieutenant.  A  number  of  young  men  of  the 
fii-sl  families  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
were  in  the  expedition,  including  a  giandson  of  Pres- 
ident John  Adams.  The  invading  squadron  entered 
the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  accompanied  by  the  British 
frigate  Bacchante,  the  launch  boat  of  which  was 
■commanded  by  Lieut.  Burnet,  under  whose  orders 
the  first  gun  was  fired  in  behalf  of  South  American 
liberty.  This  was  in  an  attack  on  the  fort  protecting 
La  Villa  Coro.  The  assailants  carried  the  fort;  but 
at  Porto  Cabello  a  number  of  the  invaders  were  cap- 
tured— ten  of  whom  were  strangled,  some  con- 
demned to  the  mines  and  others  died.  The  death  of 
Pitt,  premier  of  England  and  patron  of  Miranda, 
caused  the  expedition  to  return  to  New  York.  Mi- 
randa returned  to  the  attack  in  1808  and  was  soon 
joined  by  young  Burnet ;  but  he  was  persuaded  to 
return  by  his  chief,  who  was  soon  afterwards  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  Spain  and  died  in  prison.  A  few 
years  later,  having  studied  law,  Mr.  Burnet  located 
in  Cincinnati,  and  later  in  Natchitoches,  La.,  and 
embarked  in  business.  There,  attacked  with  pulmo- 
nary troubles,  in  1817,  he  sought  relief  among  the 
wild  Comanches  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brazos 
and  Colorado  rivers  in  Texas  and  lived  among  them 
two  years,  in  which  time  he  met  his  subsequently 
lifelong  friend,  the  heroic  and  noble  Col.  Ben  R. 
Milan,  then  of  Kentucky,  who  was  trading  with 
these  sons  of  the  plains.  Upon  Burnet's  recovering 
TObust  health,  he  retui-ned  and  for  six  years  prac- 
ticed law  in  Ohio  and  Louisiana.  Having  married 
.an  accomplished  lady,  he  settled,  in  1836,  perma- 
nently in  Texas,  introduciug,  it  is  believed,  the  first, 
certainly  one  of  the  first,  steam  saw-mills  ever  in  the 
country.  His  first  appearance  prominently  before 
the  public  was  in  the  convention  of  1833,  called  to 
memorialize  Mexico  to  erect  Texas  into  a  state  dis- 
tinct from  Ooahuila.  He  wrote  the  memojial  which, 
although  failing  in  its  object,  is  yet  regarded  as 
worthy  of  a  statesman.  In  1834  he  was  appointed, 
under  a  new  law,  one  of  the  first  three  district  judg- 
es of  Texas,  and  ably  filled  that  position  until  the 
revolution  of  1835-36.  On  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence March  2,  1836,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  republic,  to  serve  until  the  formation  of  a  gov- 
icruuient    under    the    constitution.      His    functions 


ceased  with  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  on 
Oct.  22,  1836.  During  those  eight  stormy  months 
occurred  the  atrocious  butcheries  of  the  400  prisoners 
at  Goliad,  the  great  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  the  cap- 
ture of  Santa  Anna,  the  retreat  of  the  Mexican  army 
of  several  thousand  men,  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna, 
the  influx  of  many  volunteers  from  the  United  States 
and  the  permanent  organization  of  a  constitutional 
republic,  besides  the  vast  duties  necessarily  arising 
in  the  nurture  of  the  infant  republic  and  its  army. 
Through  it  all  President  Burnet  bore  himself  with  a 
wisdom,  energy,  dignity  and  integiity  worthy  of  all 
praise,  including  theimprovisementof  a  navy  which 
performed  invaluable  services  by  captures  at  sea. 
In  1838  he  was  elected  vice  president  for  three  years, 
during  the  last  of  which,  owing  to  the  ill  health  of 
President  Lamar,  he  again  filled  the  presidential 
chair.  His  state  papers,  in  all  those  years,  reveal 
the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  and  patriotism, 
and  everywhere  his  life-long  religious  recognition  of 
the  God  of  his  fathers  is  manifest.  For  many  sub- 
sequent years  he  remained  on  his  farm  in  retirement, 
bereft  of  all  his  family  except  one  son.  He  deplored 
secession,  but  abiden  with  his  people.  His  only 
son,  Maj.  William  E.  Burnet,  almost  at  the  close  of 
the  war  (March  31,  1865),  fell  at  the  battle  of  Spanish 
Fort,  near  Mobile.  Under  President  Johnson's  plan 
of  reconstruction  President  Burnet  was  elected  by 
Texas  in  1866  U.  S.  senator,  but  that  plan  was  re- 
jected by  congress  and  he  never  took  his  seat.  The 
town  and  county  of  Burnet  preserve  his  name.  He 
died  in  Galveston,  Dec.  5,  1870. 

STONE,  James  Samuel,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Shlpston-on-Stour,  Worcestershire,  Eug..  Apr. 
27,  1852,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Oxfordshire  family, 
which,in  the  last  300  years, has  num- 
.bered  among  its  members  lawyers, 
clergy  and  yeomen  of  some  celeb- 
rity. Dr.  Stone  went  to  Pliiladel- 
phia,  Pa.,  in  1873,  and  studied  the- 
ology in  the  divinity  school  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  that 
city,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1877.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania May  22, 1876,  and  priest  July 
1,  1877,  by  the  bishop  of  Toronto. 
The.  first  two  years  of  his  min- 
istry were  spent  as  curate  of  St. 
John's  church.  Port  Hope,  Out., 
from  which  place,  in  1879,  he 
was  appointed  incumbent  of  St. 
Philip's  church,  Toronto,  where 
he  continued  \mtil  1882,  when 
he  was  removed  to  St.  Martin's 
church,  Montreal.  In  1886  he  accepted  the  rectorate 
of  Grace  church,  Philadelphia.  While  in  Toronto  he 
lectured  on  ecclesiastical  histoiy  in  Wyclitfe  col- 
lege, and  in  Montreal  he  did  like  work  at  tlie  dioc- 
esan theological  college.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  provincial  synod  in  1866,  and  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  both  Montreal  and  Toronto  held  other  im- 
portant positions  of  trust.  In  1880  he  was  made 
B.  D.  by  the  Cambridge  theological  school,  and  in 
1886,  having  been  entered  ad  eundem  grndum,  he 
proceeded  D.D.  in  course  in  the  university  of  Bish- 
op's college,  Lennoxville,  Quebec.  The  same  year 
he  preached  the  convocation  sermon  before  the  uni- 
versity. In  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Stone  holds  many 
diocesan  offices,  being  a  manager  of  the  Episcopal 
hospital,  an  overseer  of  the  divinity  school,  a  trustee 
of  the  Episcopal  academy,  and  a  deputy  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Pennsylvania  to  the  general  convention.  In 
addition  to  numerous  pamphlets,  sermons  and  mag- 
azine articles,  Dr  Stone  published,  in  1879,  "Sim- 
ple Sermons  on  Simple  Subjects;"  in  188'?,  "The 
Heart  of  Merrie  England;"  in  1889,  "Readings  in 
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Church  History,"  and,  in  1892,  "The  Necessity  of 
Dogma  in  the  Church."  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "American  Church  Sunday  School  Jlagazine." 
One  of  his  greatest  works  is  his  Wednesday  after- 
ternoon  Bible  readings.  For  seven  years,  once  every 
week,  ex'cept  during  the  warm  months,  from  four 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  people  have  met  in  Grace 
church  for  an  hour  to  listen  to  his  e.xpositions  of 
Scripture.  The  success  of  these  lectures  has  been 
phenomenal.  Dr.  Stone  is  an  American  citizen, 
thoroughly  in  touch  vi'ith  the  spirit  and  the  hope  of 
this  country. 

LOVELAND,  Abner,  pioneer,  farmer,  and 
abolitionist,  was  born  at  Southfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  5, 
1796,  the  son  of  Abner  and  Lois  Loveland,  the 
eighth  generation  from  Kobert  Loveland.  The 
name  Loveland  is  derived  from  the 
manor  of  Loveland,  Norwich,  Nor- 
folk county,  Eng.  The  maternal 
side  was  Scotch- Welsh ;  the  pater- 
nal, Saxon,  and  settled  in  England 
prior  to  A.  D.  1066,  the  date  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  Sir  John  Love- 
land was  mayor  of  London  four 
times.  He  built  the  church  of  St. 
Michael's,  Cook's  lane,  where  is  his 
funeral  monument,  and  Sir  John's 
brother,  Robert,  was  father  of  the 
rt  founders  of  the  family  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1797,  the  year  after  Abner's 
birth,  his  parents  removed  from 
Southfield  to  Otis,  where  he  livedun- 
til  his  eleventh  year,  when  he  went 
to  Sandisfleld,  Mass.,  and  lived  with 
his  uncle  there  four  years.  He  then 
returned  home,  and  remained  until 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  His  father,  a  farmer, 
was  in  moderate  circumstances  and  had  a  large  family. 
The  son  being  industrious,  enterprising,  and  econ- 
omical, his  labors  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
assistance  of  his  parents  until  his  marriage  in  1826. 
From  1815-26  he  lived  at  Newtown  and  Smithtown, 
N.  Y.,  also  at  Spottswood  and  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
and  Staten  island,  N.  Y.  In  1819  he  emigrated  to 
Ohio,  where  he  arrived,  Nov.  13th,  at  the  new  settle- 
ment in  the  woods  at  Wellington,  Lorain  county, 
namedafteroneof  its  then  residents,  William  Welling. 
The  next  year,  1820,  he  moved  five  miles  west,  to  a 
section  which  subsequently  became  Brighton  town- 
ship, Lorain  county,  but  at  that  date  was  not  named, 
and  was  a  portion  of  Medina  county.  Here  he  cleared  a 
spot  in  the  forest,  and  built  the  first  human  habitation 
in  that  township.  In  July,  1821,  his  father,  mother, 
and  three  sisters  joined  him  from  Massachusetts,  also 
his  brother,  Leonard  H.,  and  infant  son,  all  moving 
into  the  house  Abner,  Jr.,  had  provided  for  them. 
In  1826  he  bought  an  adjoining  farm,  and  on  March 
28th  of  that  year  married  Pamelia  De  Wolf,  a  woman 
of  education  and  refinement  from  Otis,  Mass.  In 
1833  he  sold  his  farm,  and  removed  to  Wellington 
again,  where  he  bought  a  third  tract  of  land  in  the 
woods,  and  cleared  it  up.  An  honest,  practical,  sa- 
gacious man,  possessed  of  the  qualities  needed  in  a 
hardy  pioueer,  Abner  Loveland  was  finally  owner  of 
a  considerable  estate.  He  became  much  interested 
in  stock-i'aising,  and  his  fine  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep 
were  for  some  years  quite  noted  in  that  .section  of 
the  country.  He  remained  on  this  farm  until  1855, 
when  he  took  up  a  permanent  residence  at  the  village 
of  Wellington,  then  of  about  1,500  inhabitants.  He 
was  of  reticent  and  retiring  disposition,  never  seeking 
notoriety,  yet  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  ready 
to  defend  them  at  any  cost.  He  was  a  reader  of 
many  books,  and  in  his  house  might  alwaj'S  be  found 
the  best  secular  and  religious  newspapers  of  the 
times.  He  was  a  constant  subscriber  to  the  New 
York  "  Observer,"  New  York  "Tribune,"  and  later 


to  the  "  Independent,"  and  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Horace  Greeley  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Polit-- 
ically,  he  was  in  early  life  an  old-line  whig.  He  was' 
a  firm  friend  of  the  bondman,  hence  he  gave  his 
earnest  and  early  support  to  the  liberty  part}',  then  to- 
the  free-soil  party.  He  was  an  extremely  active 
abolitionist ;  his  house  being  a  well-known  station 
on  the  under-ground  railroad,  all  trains  passing  that 
way  stopped  there,  and  the  passengers  received  the 
needed  rest,  refreshment,  and  assistance  to  proceed 
toward  freedom.  His  efforts  to  aid  runaway  slaves, 
extended  as  far  south  as  safety  would  admit,  and 
north  to  Lake  Erie,  at  a  point  oppo.site  a  friendly 
station  in  Canada.  He  was  one  of  the  responsible 
parties  arrested  in  1857,  in  the  "Oberlin  Wellington- 
Rescue  Case,"  in  which  one  John  Price,  an  escaped' 
slave  from  Kentucky,  was  kidnapped  at  Oberlin,  O., ' 
and,  while  on  the  way  south  with  his  alleged  owner, 
was  released  at  Wellington  by  abolitionists,  who  ig- 
nored the  fugitive  slave  law  then  in  force.  Price' 
soon  arrived  in  Canada,  where,  of  course,  he  was  a- 
free  man.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Abner 
Loveland  was  a  stanch  republican  from  tlie  date 
of  the  organization  of  that  party.  In  church  con- 
nections he  was  a  Congregationalist,  yet  never  sec- 
tarian. He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  temperance — 
was  a  teetotalei'.  His  wife,  Pamelia  De  Wolf,  died- 
at  Wellington,  O..  June  5,  1862.  They  had  four 
children,  Oelestia  A.,  Cornelia  J.,  Edwin  A.,  and 
Frank  Clarence.  Mr.  Loveland  died  at  Wellington, 
O.,  March  2,  1879. 

McDowell,  Ephralm,  physician,  was  born  ia 
Rockbridge  county,  Va. ,  Nov.  11, 1771,  of  Scotch -Irish 
ancestry.  He  was  named  after  his  great-grandfa- 
ther, a  courageous  man,  who  fought  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Ireland  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  then  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  settling 
in  Virginia  in  1737.  Several  of  his  descend-  ■ 
ants  were  medical  men  of  prominence,  Gen.  Irwin 
McDowell  being  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
while  Ephraim's  father  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  and  a  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  Danville.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  descended  from 
the  McClungs,  also  a  disting- 
uished Virginia  family.  When 
an  infant,  he  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Danville,  then  a 
wilderness.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  a  classical 
seminary  at  Georgetown,  Va., 
but  it  amounted  to  very  little. 
He  always  wrote  with  great 
difficulty,  and  during  his  en- 
tire professional  life  made 
only  two  contributions  to  any 
publications.  He  began  his 
medical  education  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Humphreys  of  Staun- 
ton, Va.,    who  was  a  gradu-  _, .,^.,,, 

ate  of  the  University  of  Edin-       /~^ ^Z  'Z^ 
burgh.     From    his    office    he      ^     ^  "~^ 

went  to  Scotland  to  study,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1793-94.  He  did  not  complete  the  course,  or  wait 
to  take  a  degi'ee,  but  returned  to  America  after  two 
years'  study,  and  settled  at  Danville,  where  he  at 
once  began  practice,  both  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon. He  speedily  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  rose  to  distinction  as  a  successful  prac- 
titioner— especially  so  as  a  surgeon  and  as  an  expert 
operator.  He  was  particularly  noted  as  an  excellent 
lithotomist,  and  repeatedly  performed  many  of  the 
great  operations  of  surgeiy.  One  such  operation 
was  in  the  case  of  James  K.  Polk,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  biit  at  that  time  an  ema- 
ciated boy  fourteen  years  of  age.    Dr.  McDowell  pos- 
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sessed  tlie  highest    attributes  which  make  up  the 
character  of  a  great  surgeon  and  pliysician.     Com- 
bined with  his  skill,  he  had  a  sympathetic  nature 
and  a  tenderness  of  heart  which  are  most  unusual 
m  the  profession.     He  considered  surgery  as  the 
most  certain  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  he  spared 
no  means  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  it.    He  was  an 
excellent  anatomist,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  never 
performed  any  serious  operation  without  previously 
recalling  to  his  mind  the  structures  involved  in  it. 
He  received  from  the  Medical  society  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  1817,  its  diploma  of  membership,  and  in 
1825  the   University  of  Maryland  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  M.D.     He  was  married  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one  to  Sallie,    daughter  of    Gov.    Isaac 
Shelby,  of  Kentucky.     They  had  six  children,  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.     Although  his  means  were 
not  large.  Dr.  McDowell  was  liberal  in  the  bestowal 
of  his  charities.     He  was  always  warmly  interested 
m  religion,  and  in  the  church,  and  in  1838  united 
with  the  Episcopal  denomination.     The  special  rea- 
son for  recording  and  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
Dr.  McDowell  exists  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  operation  known  as  ovariotomy,  and 
is  known  to  the  profession  as  the  "  Father  of  ovari- 
otomy."    The  credit  for  this  most  difficult,  danger- 
ous and  delicate  operation  has  been  variously  attrib- 
uted: at  one  time  to  a  French  surgeon,  at  another 
to  Dr.  Robert  Houston,  of  Glasgow,  and  so  on.    But 
the  first  actual  case  of  ovariotomy  of  which  there  is 
any  authentic  account  occurred  in  Danville,  Ky., 
in  December,  1809,  in  the  hands  of  Ephraim  Mc- 
Dowell, and  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  devised,  and  first  successfully  exe- 
cuted, the  operation.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  no  account  of  this  operation  was  published  un- 
til eight  years  after  it  was  performed.     The  patient, 
a  Mrs.  Crawford  of  Kentucky,  survived  it  thirty- 
two  years,   enjoying,  for  the  most  part,  excellent 
health,  and  dying  at  last  in  the  ninety-flrst  year  of 
her  age.     The  first  notice  of  it  appeared  in  1817,  in 
the  "  Philadelphia  Eclectic  Repertory  and  Analyti- 
■cal  Review,"  under  the  general  title,""  Three  Cases 
of  Extirpation  of  Diseased  Ovaria,"  including  not 
only  the  case  cited,  but  two  others  which  occurred 
later,  and  which  were  equally  successful.     The  re- 
sult of  this  most  important  and  original  discovery  in 
surgery  has  been   something  quite  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  medical  practice.     It  was  not  until 
1842  that  ovariotomy  began  to  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed  in   America  and   England;  but  in   1874  Dr. 
Charles   Clay,   of  Manchester,  Eng.,   had  operated 
upon  276  cases;  Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlee,  of  Phila- 
,  delphia,  in  1876  had  operated  on  387  cases;   Dr.  T. 
■    Spencer  Wells,  between  1858  and  1879,  operated  on 
■938  cases,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Keith  of  Edinburgh,  up 
to  1879  had  operated  on  284  cases.     In  Prance  the 
operation  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1847, 
although  in  Germany  it  had  been  practiced  before 
the  close  of  1820,  and  in  Edinburgh  by  Lizars  a  few 
years  later.     When  one  considers  the  prevalence  of 
ovarian  diseases,  a  discovery  of  this  character  should 
properly  immortalize  any  practitioner.     As  an  in- 
stance, it  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Clay,  of  England, 
declared  that  he  had  examined  within  ten  years 
850  cases.    As  to  the  success  of  the  practice  of  ovari- 
otomy, it  is  to  be  stated  that  in  1872,  out  of  1,408 
cases  nearly  1,000  were  saved,   the  mortality  being 
twenty-four    per    cent.      The   experience    of    sur- 
geons prior  to  this  discovery  was  to  the  effect  that 
■the  result  of  ovarian  disease  was  almost  invariably 
death.   Dr.  McDowell  died  in  Danvil  le,  Ky. ,  June  20, 
1830.    In  1879  a  monument  was  erected  in  McDowell 
park  by  the  Kentucky  state  medical  society,  being  a 
liandsome  shaft  of  Virginia  granite,  having  upon  one 
side  a  bronze  medallion  of  McDowell,  beneath  which 
is  the  inscription,  ''Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due." 


WARE,  Nathaniel  A.,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  about  1789;  he  went  to 
South  Carolina  as  a  teacher,  then  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  removing  about  1815  to  Nat- 
chez, Miss.,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Charles 
Percy.  He  subsequently  became  a  major  of  militia 
and  secretary  of  the  territory  and  gained  much 
wealth  by  land  speculation.  He  was  a  scholar  and 
a  traveler,  and  wrote  ' '  Notes  on  Political  Economy  " 
(1844);  "Views  of  the  Federal  Constitution, "  and  an 
account  of  Pestalozzi's  system  of  education.  He 
lived  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  about 
1832  in  Cincinnati,  but  died  at  Galveston  in  1854. 
His  daughters,  Catharine  Ann  Warfield  and  Eleanor 
Percy  Ware  Lee,  attained  some  note  in  literature. 

JONES,  John,  surgeon,  was  born  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  in  1729,  sou  of  Dr.  Evan  Jones,  a  phy- 
sician, who  came  froih  Wales  in  1728  and  settled  at 
Jamaica.  The  son  waseducated  professionally  in  the 
best  medical  schools  and  hospitals  of  Paris,  Leyden, 
London  and  Edinburgh.  In  these  schools  he  met  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  the  world.  After  a  long  so- 
journ in  Europe,  he  settled  in  New  York  city  to 
practice  his  profession.  A  few  years  disclosed  the 
necessity  of  a  return  to  Europe,  as  his  health  was 
suffering  from  the  climate  of  New  York.  A  few 
years  abroad  and  he  again  re- 
turned, aud  in  1767  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  Kings  (after- 
ward Columbia)  college.  This 
chair  he  held  for  nine  years.  He, 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  founded 
the  New  York  hospital  in  1771. 
When  the  British  occupied  New 
York  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
that  city  having  been  in  the  mean- 
time evacuated  by  the  British,  and 
thereafter  made  it  his  home.  His 
reputation  at  this  time  as  a  surgeon, 
and  especially  his  skill  as  an  oper- 
ator in  cases  of  lithotomy,  was  the 
very  highest.  He  was  also  high  in 
the  social  rank  of  the  times,  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  Washington  and  Franklin.  He 
was  called  from  Philadelphia  to 
attend  President  Washington  in  1790  in  a  critical 
illness,  and  the  same  year  was  at  the  death-bed  of 
Franklin,  and  left  a  detailed  account  of  his  last  ill- 
ness. Dr.  Franklin  in  his  will  named  him  as  one  of 
his  personal  friends.  In  1775  Dr.  Jones  published 
"Plain  Remarks  upon  Wounds  and  Fractures,  De- 
signed for  tlie  use  of  Young  Military  Surgeons  of 
America."  In  1795  a  new  edition  of  this  work  was 
published,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  Dr. 
James  Morse  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Jones  died  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia  June  23,  1791. 

WENT  WOBTHjWilliam,  pioneer,  was  born  at 
Alford,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  in  1615  or  1616.  There 
he  was  a  parishioner  and  admirer  of  Rev.  John 
Wheelwright,  with  whom  he  emigrated  in  1636  to 
Boston,  and  in  1638  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  thirty-five  signers  of  "a  combination  for 
a  government,"  on  Aug.  4,  1639.  In  1642  he  settled 
in  Wells,  Me.,  and  in  1649  or  1650  made  a  final  re- 
moval to  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  land  was  granted  to 
him  Dec.  5,  1652.  He  became  ruling  elder  of  the 
church  at  Dover,  and  frequently  filled  the  pulpit. 
At  a  rising  of  Indians  in  1689  he  saved  Heard's  gar- 
rison by  pushing  out  the  savages  who  had  entered, 
and  holding  the  door  till  other  settlers  came  to  the 
rescue.  In  1693  he  performed  the  office  of  minister 
for  a  year  at  Exeter,  receiving  a  salary  of  £40.  Dr. 
Belknap,  the  historian  of  the  colony,  who  was  pas- 
tor at  Dover  1767-86,  called  him  "a  very  useful  and 
good  man."    At  a  great  age  he  took  a  second  wife 
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of  tender  years,  remarkiDg  tbat  "  women  are  scarce. " 
He  founded  the  most  distinguished  family  in  the 
early  history  of  New  Hampshire,  and  one  of  the 
most  prolific  in  the  country;  from  one  or  other  of 
his  nine  sons  every  person  of  the  name  in  America 
traces  his  descent.  (Seethe  "  Wentworth  Geneal- 
ogy," 1870-78.)  He  died  at  Dover  Jlarch  16,  1697. 
JFOIiTZ,  Jonathan  Messersmith,  surgeon- 
general,  IT.  S.  N.,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr. 
25,  1810,  s>on  of  Jonathan  Foltz,  of  Prussian  ances- 
try. After  a  thorough  aca- 
demic training,  he  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  William 
Thompson,  and  in  1830  was 
graduated  from  Jefferson 
medical  college,  Philadel- 
phia. On  April  4,  1831,  he 
was  commissioned  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  entering 
the  service  under  Com. 
Downes,  on  the  frigate  Poto- 
mac, which  was  sentto  puni.sh 
acts  of  piracy  and  outrages 
upon  American  merchant- 
men by  natives  of  Sumatra, 
and  thence  to  cruise  around 
the  world.  After  visiting 
China,  the  Sand\\'ich  and  So- 
ciety islands,  and  coasts  of 
South  America,  the  Potomac 
returned  to  Boston  in  June, 
1834,  and  in  1835  Dr.  Foltz 
publislied  "MedicalStatistics 
and  Observations  During  a  Voyage  around  the  World 
on  Board  the  U.  8.  Frigate  Potomac."  He  was  attached 
to  the  medical  bureau  at  AV^ashington  in  1834,  and 
from  1835  to  1838  at  the  navy  yard  and  marine  bar- 
racks at  Wasliington.  In  1837  Yale  college  con- 
ferred upon  Dr.  Foltz  the  degree  of  j\[.  A.,  and  in 
1838  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital  at  Mahon.  Stop- 
ping at  Algiers  on  his  way  thither,  he  met  the 
French  expedition  against  Abd-el-kader,  under  Col. 
Pelissier,  and  finding  the  hospitals  there  full  of 
cases  of  African  fever,  he  made  an  exhaustive  report 
upon  it  to  the  "New  York  Medical  Journal."    In 

1842  he  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Balti- 
more "  American,"  on  "The  Employment  of  Steam- 
ships  of   War  in  the   United   States   Navy."      In 

1843  he  published  "The  Endemic  Influence  of  Evil 
Government,  Illustrated  in  a  View  of  the  Climate, 
Topography,  and  Diseases  of  the  Island  of  Minorca." 
He  next  served  on  the  frigates  Brandywine  and 
Raritan  as  fleet  surgeon  upon  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846, 
accompanied  the  Raritan  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
He  served  at  the  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz  and  in  the 
battles  of  Alvarado  and  Tabasco,  and  afterward 
published  a  "  Report  on  Scorbutus  as  it  Occurred  on 
Board  the  United  States  Fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico." From  1844-7  he  was  stationed  at  the  navy 
yard  and  marine  barracks  at  Washington,  and  served 
four  yeai-s  on  board'  the  sloop-of-war  Jamestown,  oil 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  1861  Dr.  Foltz  was  ordered  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  frigate  Santee,  and  on  the 
commodore's  flagship,  Niagara,  he  assisted  at  the 
bombardment  of  Ports  McCrea  and  Baraucas,  Pensa- 
cola,  Nov.  22  and  23,  1861.  On  Feb.  21,  1862,  he 
joined  the  flagship  Hartford,  as  fleet  surgeon  to 
Adm.  Farragut,  subsequently  playing  an  active  part 
in  all  the  engagements  of  that  fleet.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  Missis.sippi  river  in  July,  1863,  Dr. 
Foltz,  as  fleet  surgeon,  addressed  letters  to  Adm. 
Farragut  and  Gen.  Butler,  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  of  an  outbreak  of  the  fever  at  New  Orleans, 
then  occupied  by  the  northern  forces.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  dread  malady  never  occurred  spontane- 


ously and  could  be  excluded  by  quarantine.  Act- 
ing upon  this  suggestion,  quarantine  measures  were 
adopted  and  the  fever  was  excluded,  although  it 
raged  with  great  virulence  for  two  summers  at  Pen- 
sacola,  Galveston,  and  Key  West.  The  Hartford  re- 
turned to  New  York  for  repairs  in  August,  1863, 
wlien  Dr.  Foltz  was  detached.  In  1864  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Naval  medical  board  of 
examiners  at  Philadelphia,  and  stationed  at  the 
Naval  asylum  in  that  city,  and  became  president  of 
the  board  of  naval  examiners  at  Philadelphia  in  1867. 
After  this,  when  Adm.  Farragut  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  Europe,  Di'.  Foltz  was  chosen  by  him  as- 
fleet  surgeon  on  board  the  frigate  Franklin.  In 
June,  1867,  the  Franklin  sailed  for  Cherbourg, 
France,  where  the  admiral  and  staff  were  received 
by  the  emperor,  Napoleon  III.  with  distinguished 
honors.  The  fleet  then  proceeded  to  Russia,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Nijnii  Novgorod,  the 
admiral  and  his  oflHcers  were  grandly  entertained. 
Visiting  in  succession  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  from 
London  to  Constantinople,  the  progress  was  a  con- 
tinued ovation.  Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Foltz  to  this, 
country  in  1870  he  again  became  president  of  the 
Naval  medical  board  and  on  Oct.  25.  1871,  he  was- 
appointed  by  President  Grant  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  surgeon-general  of  the- 
navy  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  These  offices  he 
held  until  April  25,  1872,  when  he  attained  the  age 
of  sixty-two  years  fixed  by  law  for  retirement.  Dr. 
Foltz  was  married  in  1854  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
John  F.  Steinman,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Their  three 
sons  are,  Fi'ederick  Steinman,  an  officer  of  the  1st 
U.  S.  cavalry;  Charles  S.,  one  of  the  editors  and 
owners  of  the  Lancaster  "  Intelligencer,"  and  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Penn  iron  company,  of 
Lancaster;  and  Jonathan  Clinton,  a  physician  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  Dr.  Foltz  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Apr.  13,  1877. 

RUSH,  Jacob,  jurist,  was  born  near  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  about  December,  1746,  or  January,  1747, 
brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1765,  became  a  lawyer,  and  was- 
successively  a  justice  of  tlie  state  supreme  court,  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  (1784-1806), 
and  in  1806  was  made  president  of  the  city  court  of 
common  pleas.  He  took  sides  with  John  Dickinson 
in  defending  Arnold  against  the  charges  of  Gov. 
Joseph  Reed  in  1779.  He  published  one  or  two 
political  tracts  in  early  life,  and  in  later  years 
"  Charges  on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects  "  (1803),; 
"Character  of  Christ"  (1806), 
and  "  Christian  Baptism  "  (1819). 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Princeton  in  1804.  His 
daughter,  Rebecca  Rush,  wrote 
a  novel,  "Kelroy"  (1812).  He 
died  in  Philadelpliia  Jan.  5,  1830. 

BURNETT,  Edwin  Clark, 
physician,  was  born  at  Mansfield, 
O.,  Jan.  19, 1854.  In  1857  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Illinois,  settling 
in  tlie  town  of  Olney.  Here  he 
received  his  education  in  private 
and  public  schools.  In  Januarj^ 
1877,  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  a  preceptor,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  entered  the  St. 
Louis  medical  college  from  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1883.  After 
practicing  for  a  year  at  his  old 
home,  he  took  up  a  permanent  residence  in  St.  Louis, 
June  14,  1884,  where  he  soon  established  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice. 

COLLINS,  Clarence  Lyman,  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1848,  sou  of  Cliarles  and 
Mary  Hall  (Terry)  Collins.     He  is  seventh  in  descen  t 
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from  Deacon  Edward  Collins  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
a  man  of  influence  in  the  colony  of  New  England, 
who  disbursed  the  moneys  to  the  regicides  and  cor- 
responded with  them  in  ciplier,  and  is  also  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Gov.  William  Bradford  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Collins's  maternal  great-grandfather,  Col. 
Moses  Lyman,  distinguished  him.self  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  for  his  bravery  and  wisdom  in 
conducting  the  battle  of  Saratoga 
was  given  the  lionor  of  conveying 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  to  the  commander-in-cliief  in 
New  York.  Reaching  tlie  Hudson 
river,  and  finding  no  ferry-boat.  Col. 
Lyman,  with  that  indomitable  en- 
ergy which  knows  no  impedimfent, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashing 
into  the  river,  ordered  his  party  to 
follow  him.  He  was  obeyed,  and 
soon  reached  New  York,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  Gen. 
Washington.  Mr.  Collins's  pa- 
ternal great-grandfather.  Deacon 
William  Collins,  removed  with 
■  \iP  '^'^'   V  Ws    six  sons   to  Illinois  in  1820, 

ti^L.^  ^^iji.^     and     built     the    first    Protestant 
^ — -^  church  in  the  state,  which  under- 

"  taking  was  characterized  by   Dr. 

Lyman  Beecher  (who  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  friend)  as  a  "wild  goose  chase."  Mr. 
Collins  was  educated  at  the  military  school.  College 
Hill,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  in 
1866.  He  strongly  desired  to  enter  West  Point,  but 
yielding  to  his  father's  wishes,  he  subsequently  en- 
gaged with  him  in  the  wholesale  commission  busi- 
ness. His  father  retiring  in  1878,  the  business  has 
since  been  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Whitin 
&  Collins,  and  owes  its  success,  from  the  beginning, 
to  the  high,  honorable  manner  in  which  it  has  al- 
ways been  conducted.  In  1878  Mr.  Collins  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Cliamber  of  commerce.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  tlie  New  England  society,  the 
Titan  society.  New  York  athletic.  Merchants',  and 
several  other  clubs.  In  1870  Mr.  Collins  was  married 
to  the  only  daughter  of  Horace  P.  Clark  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  two  daughters  born  of  this  union,  but  one 
survives.  In  1886  he  was  married  to  Rosalba  Ma- 
thilde  Beecher,  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Narciso 
de  Francisco  Martin  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  daugh- 
ter of  George  Beecher  of  New  York. 

ELMEK,  Ebenezer,  representative  in  congress, 
■was  born  in  Cedarville.N.  J.,in  1753.  He  studied  med- 
icine, was  admitted  to  practice,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  joined  the  army  as  an  eh- 
sign.  In  1777  he  received  the  appointment  of  sur- 
geon to  the  2d  New  Jersey  regiment.  For  a  time 
he  practiced  medicine  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  but  in 
1789  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  New  Jersey,  in  wliich  position  he 
continued  until  1795,  a  portion  of  the  time  being 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  He  was  elected  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  seventh, eighth  and  ninth  congresses, 
serving  from  1801  until  1807.  In  1808  he  was  appoint- 
ed collector  of  customs  in  Bridgeton.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  state  council  from  1807  to  1815,  at  the 
-same  time  filling  the  office  of  vice-president  of  Bur- 
lington college,  which  he  held  altogether  twenty 
years.  He  commanded  a  brigade  of  New  Jersey 
militia  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  stationed  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware.  He  was  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  in  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  18,  1843. 

ELMER,  Lucius  Q,uintius  Cincinnatus,  ju- 
rist, was  born  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  3,  1793,  son 
of  Ebenezer  Elmer,  and  was  educated  at  the  public 


schools  at  first,  and  afterwards  at  Woodbury,  Borden- 
town  and  Phila4elphia.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  reached  the  rank  of 
brigade-major.  In  1815  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  tlie  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  practiced  in 
Bridgeton,  where  he  was  appointed  prosecuting-at- 
torney  for  the  state,  a,  position  which  lie  held  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1820  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  and  in  1823  was  speaker.  In  1824 
he  was  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  for  Cumberland 
county,  and  U.  S.  attorney  for  tlie  state.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  to  congres.s;  in  1852  was  attorney- 
general,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court 
in  1853  and  in  1859.  He  was  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Rewrote  "  A  Di- 
gest of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,"  "  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Account  of  the  Elmer  Family  " 
(Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  1860);  "History  of  Cumberland 
County"  (1869);  "History  of  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  New  Jersey,  with  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Governors  from  1776  to  1845  "  (1872); 
"Eulogium  on  Garrett  D.  Wall,  Delivered  Before 
the  Bench  and  Bar  of  New  Jersey  "  (1873).  He  died 
in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  March  11,  1883. 

CALVIN,  Delano  CMpman,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  JefEerson  county,  N.  Y..  Nov.  3,  1834,  of  good 
New  England  stock,  both  his  pai-ents  being  natives 
of  Vermont.  He  studied  law  with  John  Clarke,  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  the 
law  school  of  Prof.  Fowler,  at  Cherry  Valley  and 
Ballston  Spa,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  and  immediately  entered  into  active 
practice  at  AVatertown  as  the  equal  partner  of  his 
preceptor,  Mr.  Clarke.  In  1853  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  of  his  native  county,  and  served  a  full 
term  of  three  years  most  acceptably.  He  kept  up 
his  private  practice  until  January,  1867,  when  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  continuing  prac- 
tice there.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  for  the  office 
of  surrogate  of  New  York  county,  but  owing  to  a 
local  division  of  his  party  in  the  city,  he  was  defeated. 
On  the  death  of  Surrogate  Van  Schaick,  in  April, 
1876,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  the 
following  autumn  was  elected  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term,  which  expired  Dec.  31,  1881.  While  in 
office  he  probated  thewills  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart, 
Frank  Leslie,  Com.  Vanderbilt  and  Caroline  Mer- 
rill, and  was  identified  with  many  other  prolonged 
and  sensational  contests.  He 
disposed  of  over  28, 000  special 
motions,  probated  over  5,800 
wills,  signed  and  entered  over 
35,000  orders  and  decrees, 
wrote  1,157  opinions,  took 
130,000  folios  of  testimony, 
and  disposed  of  proceedings 
involving  over  |900,000,000. 
In  1880  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Cal- 
vin was  procured  and  sus- 
pended in  his  court-room  by  a 
number  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  bar,  as  an  as- 
surance of  their  sincere  esteem 
and  regard.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  was  given  a  pub-  -        ^ 

lie  dinner  by  175  members  of  j~^  ^  ^ 
the  New  York  bar,  "  as  an  ex-  ■*^"^ "  '  ^  ^ 
pression  of  their  commenda- 
tion of  the  ability,impartiality 
and  efficiency  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  official 
duties."  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1881,  and  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Medico-legal  society,  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  literature.  The  "Law  Jour- 
nal "  of  New  York  city,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Calvin's 
opinions  as  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Red- 
field's  Reports,"  wrote  :  "  Those  of  Surrogate  Calvin 
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iDear  the  impress,  not  only  of  experience  and  clear 
insight  into  the  questions  discussed,  hut  of  great 
terseness  and  facility  of  expression,  seldom  found  in 
judicial  decisions.  They  are  models  of  composition, 
as  well  as  reliable  precedents  on  all  questions  which 
they  discuss."  Another  tribute  to  his  ability  ap- 
peared in  the  "Medico-Legal  Journal"  of  June, 
1888:  "Judge  Calvin  is  an  eloquent,  forcible  and 
Teady  speaker,  a  very  dangerous  opponent,  strong 
■before  a  jury,  and  equally  powerful  before  the  Gen- 
eral term  or  in  the  Court  of  appeals.  He  is  a  man 
of  commanding  and  dignified  presence,  of  strong 
personality  and  force,  and  his  whole  career  has  been 
an  honor  to  both  bench  and  bar,  in  eacli  of  which  he 
lias  been  conspicuous  since  he  came  to  New  YorJi." 

CHANCELLOR,  Eustathius,  physician,  was 
l)orn  at  Chaucellorsville,  Spottsylvauia  county,  Va., 
Aug.  29,  1854,  son  of  D.  Josephine  and  J.  Edgar 
Chancellor,  M.D.  His  father  was 
descended  from  James  Chancellor, 
a  gallant  officer  of  the  British  army 
of  the  seventeenth  contury,  whose 
sword  of  honor  was  long  preserved 
as  a,  family  relic,  and  whose  de- 
scendant, John  Chancellor,  was 
among  the  first  settlers  in  Westmore- 
land county,  Va.  His  ancestors  on 
the  maternal  side  were  a  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Gary,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Bristol,  England,  and  Thomas  An- 
derson,a  well-known  naval  architect, 
whose  descendants  came  to  Glouces- 
ter county, Va. , about  1700.  Theearly 
education  of  young  Chancellor  was 
obtained  at  the  private  schools  of  liis 
native  county,  and  at  Charlottesville, 
Va.  In  October,  1870,  he  became  as- 
sistant cashier  and  bookkeejjer  to  a 
railroad  ofBoial  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  which  position  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  at  the  end  of  a  year  on  ac- 
count of  ill  liealtli.  He  was  matiiculated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1871,  enteilng  the  classical 
department,  from  which  he  received  several  cei'tifl- 
cates  of  proficiency.  In  1874  lie  entered  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  university,  and  was  graduated 
with  honor,  Jun ;  29,  1876.  He  next  attended  the 
•clinics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  several 
weeks,  and  afterward  received  the  appointment  of 
prosector  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  clinical  assistant  in  the  hospital. 
Upon  matriculating  as  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  he  received  his  second  diploma  in  1877. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  assistant  resident  physi- 
cian in  the  University  hospital,  which  position  he  held 
•  for  twelve  months,  acting-for  the  greater  part  of  the 
■  time  as  chief  physician.  He  returned  to  the  Univers- 
ity of  Virginia,  in  1879,  and  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  his  father.  De.siring  a  wider  held  of  operation, 
lie,  in  1880,  emigrated  to  St.  Louis,  where  his  ability 
and  enlerprise  gained  him  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice,  and  where  he  became  medical  examiner  to 
-some  twenty  of  the  most  popular  secret  societies  of 
the  city.  In  1884  the  degree  of  Master  of  arts  was 
■conferred  upon  him  by  the  St.  Louis  university.  He 
was,  in  1885,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Beaumont 
hospital  medical  college,  filling  the  chair  of  cutane- 
ous and  venereal  diseases  until  1890,  when  he  re- 
signed, being  appointed  special  examiner  and  referee 
for  many  old  line  life  companies  and  accident  as- 
sociations. In  1886  he  was  elected  supreme  med- 
ical director  of  the  Legion  of  honor,  was  afterward 
appointed  supervising  medical  examiner  of  the  Royal 
arcanum  of  Jlissouri,  and,  in  1891,  was  made  med- 
ical director  of  the  state  National  guard,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Through  his  efforts  the 
National  association  of  military  surgeons  met  in  St. 


Louis  in  1892,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Chancellor 
was  elected  its  secretary.  He  is  an  active  master 
Mason,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  Knight  templar,  a  noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  Scottish  rite  Mason. 
Among  Dr.  Chancellor's  many  contributions  to  the 
medical  press  are  :  "  Researches  upon  the  Treatment 
of  Delirium  Tremens "  (1881)  ;  "Successful  Opera- 
tions for  the  Deformity  of  Burnt  Wrist "  (1881)  ; 
"  Treatment  of  Diabetes  Insipidus  "  (1883) ;  "  Gon- 
orrhoeal  Articular  Rheumatism  "  (1883)  ;  ' '  Syphilis 
in  Men  "  (1884) ;  "  Causes  of  Sexual  Depravity  and 
a  Remedy"  (1885),  etc.  He  also  published  "The 
Correlation  of  Physical  and  Vital  Forces  "  (1887) ; 
"  Woman  in  her  Social  Sphere "  (1885);  "Marriage 
Philosophy"  (1886);  "The  Pacific  Slope  and  its 
Scenery  "  (1890),  and  numerous  valuable  papers  on 
special  cases  that  have  come  under  his  personal  ob- 
servation and  treatment. 

LEAVITT,  Mary  Clement,  missionary,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.  She  is  descended  from  an 
old  New  England  family  prominent  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colonies.  Her  early  education  was 
directed  with  a  view  of  her  taking  up  the  profession 
of  pedagogy,  and  she  taught  a  private  school  both  be- 
fore and  after  her  marriage,  continuing  in  the  busi- 
ness until  her  children  were  grown.  She  early  in  life 
took  an  active  and  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the 
temperance  movement  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  temperance  union  of  Boston 
and  national  organizer  of  the  society.  In  1883,  upon 
the  formaticm  of  the  World's  woman's  Christian  tem- 
perance union,  she  was  given  a  roving  commission  as 
pioneer  missionary.  She  canvassed  the  Pacific  states 
and  then  volunteered  to  go  abroad  in  the  interests  of 
the  new  organization,  'rhe  association  proposed  to 
pay  her  expenses,  but  she  refused  any  financial  aid 
except  from  her  own  purse  and  such  as  might  volun- 
tarily come  to  her  during  her  travels.  She  said  : 
"  I'm  going  on  God's  mission  and  he  will  carry  me 
through."  In  1883  she  sailed  from  California  for 
the  Sandwicli  islands  and  after  organizingthe  islands 
she  went  to  Australia,  where 
she  planted  the  new  order 
on  a  firm  basis.  In  1884  the 
local  unions  raised  $3,613  for 
her  but  she  accepted  from 
the  fund  only  $1,670,  to  meet 
emergencies.  She  in  eight 
years  visited  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world  save 
the  empires  of  Russia  and 
China.  She  organized  in  that 
time  eighty-six  Woman's  Chris- 
tian temperanceunions,  twenty- 
four  men's  temperance  so- 
cieties, mostly  in  Japan,  In- 
dia and  Madagascar,  and 
twenty  three  branches  of  the 
White  cross.  She  held  over 
1,600  meetings,  travelled  about 
100,000  miles,  and  had  the 
services  of  239  interpreters  in  forty  seven  languages. 
Her  expenses  were  paid  with  money  donated  to  her 
in  the  places  she  visited.  She  returned  to  the  L' nited 
States  in  1891.  Her  next  missionaiy  tour  was  made 
in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  She  is  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  World's  woman's  tem- 
perance union.  In  seven  years  of  her  wanderings 
over  the  old  world  she  did  not  meet  a  single  face  she' 
had  before  known,  and  only  occcasional  letters  en- 
abled home  workers  to  know  of  the  field  of  her  la- 
bors. She  was  received  by  royalty,  interviewed 
kings  and  queens  and  made  her  personality  and  her 
cause  her  only  passport.  She  published  a  pamphlet, 
"The  Liquor  Trattic  in  Western  Africa,"  on  her  re- 
turn from  her  tour  of  the  old  world,  1891. 
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■  CROTJTER,  A.  L.  Edgerton,  supeiintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  tlie  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  six  miles 
from  Belleville.  He  was  of  German  descent,  his 
ancestors  on  both  sides  being  Mechlenburgers, 
who,  noted  for  their  stanch  support  of  religious 
toleration,  settled  at  an  early  date  in  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  thence,  with  a  large  party  of 
United  empii-e  loyalists,  removed,  at  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  to  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Quinte,  Can- 
ada. At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
sent  to  the  Latin  grammar  schools  in 
Belleville,  tlien  under  the  care  of  a 
noted   Scotch   master,    Alexander 

■  iiiHar  Wn  Bourden,  a  pupil  of  Sir  William 
SS^^TT,^  Hamilton,  from  whom  and  a  talent- 
ed Irish  assistant,  young  Crouter  re- 
ceived sound  training  in  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  Although  des- 
tined by  his  parents  for  a  collegiate 
career,  he,  at  an  early  age,  began 
his  life-work  as  an  educator.  In 
the  spring  of  1867  he  became 
connected  with  the  Kansas  insti- 
tution for  (he  deaf,  and  three 
months  later  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Pennsylvania  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  labored  incessantly  in  the 
class-room  until  1884,  when  he  was 

elected  principal  to  succeed  Joshua  Foster,  who  for 
many  years  had  directed  the  work  of  the  school. 
To  the  position  of  principal  Prof.  Crouter  brought 
the  same  zeal  and  energy  that  distinguished  his  la- 
bors in  the  class-room,  and  at  once  imparted  fresh 
life  and  vigor  to  all  the  departments.  Under  his 
careful  and  intelligent  management  the  institution 
has  taken  rank,  with  but  one  exception,  as  the  largest 
Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  founded 
in  1830,  three  years  after  tlie  Hartford  institution, 
the  first  in  America,  and  two  years  after  the  New 
York  institution.  In  1820  David  Gr.  Seixas,  impelled 
ty  humanitarian  motives,  gave  instruction  to  eleven 
deaf  mutes  at  his  own  house  on  Market  street,  west 
of  Broad,  Philadelphia.  His  efforts  attracted  the 
attention  and  enlisted  the  support  of  a  number  of 
thoughtful  and  philanthropic  people  of  the  city,  who 
•organized  with  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees,  and 
obtained  a  charter  founding  the  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  "dumb.  Bishop  William 
White  was  chosen  president  of  the  board;  Robert 
Patterson,  Roberts  Vaux,  Horace  Binney,  Dr.  N. 
■Chapman,  vice-presidents  ;  Henry  J.  Williams,  sec- 
retary, and  John  Bacon,  treasurer.  Mr.  Seixas  was 
made  principal,  and  went  to  the  Hartford  school  to 
gather  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  next  year  the  state  legislature  appropri- 
ated $8,000  to  the  institution,  with  which  a  building 
sX  Eleventh  and  Market  streets  was  obtained.  In  1833 
there  were  in  attendance  fifty-eight  pupils  from 
eighteen  counties  of  the  state,  and  much  attention 
was  paid  to  industrial  training.  In  1824  a  site  was 
purchased  at  Broad  and  Pine  streets  and  a  large 
l)uilding  erected,  which,  with  numerous  additions 
.and  improvements,  remained  the  home  of  the  insti- 
tution for  sixty-eight  years.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Seixas  in  1831,  Laurent-  Clerc  was  asked  to  ac- 
cept the  principalship  for  seven  months,  and  from 
1823  to  1830,  Lewis  Weld,  an  assistant  at  the  Hart- 
ford institution  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  devoted 
iis  entire  life  to  educating  the  deaf,  was  principal. 
He,  later,  did  efficient  work,  and  popularized  the 
■cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1830  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Hartford  school, 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutton,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in 
the  Philadelphia  institution  since  1822,  assumed 
chief  charge.     He  remained  In  that  position  until 


1870,  during  which  period  there  was  a  steady  growth 
and  improvement.  In  1837  there  were  107  pupils, 
and  the  term  of  instruction  was  extended  from  three 
to  six  years.  In  1854  the  capacity  was  increased  to 
250  pupils.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutton  in  1870, 
Joshua  Foster,  who  had  for  thirty  years  been  a 
teacher  in  the  school,  was  elected  principal,  contin- 
uing in  office  until  1884.  This  was  the  transition 
period  of  its  history,  and  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  its  future.  In  1871  a  fund  was  raised  by  the 
ladies'  committee  for  the  aid  of  destitute  deaf  mutes, 
which  was  afterward  steadily  increased  by  donations 
and  bequests,  the  income  being  used  to  aid  deserving 
graduates  in  securing  a- higher  education.  In  1875 
the  state  appropriated  $100,000,  and  the  capacity 
was  increased  to  330  pupils.  The  term  of  instruc- 
tion was,  in  1885,  extended  to  ten  years.  As  early 
as  1870  speech-teaching  was  begun  by  giving  in- 
struction in  articulation  to  all  semi-mutes  and  semi- 
deaf  children  under  Rebecca  Cropper,  and  in  1876 
Edward  Crane  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  articula- 
tion department.  Emma  Garrett,  who  in  1881  was 
made  principal  of  the  day-school  connected  with  the 
institution,  employed  the  oral  method  of  instruction 
exclusively  in  that  department,  and  after  a  long  and 
faithful  service  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes 
brought  forth  the  most  beneficial  results.  When 
Mr.  Foster  resigned  in  1884,  Prof.  Crouter  succeeded 
him,  and  a  new  life  and  activity  was  soon  evident 
in  every  department  of  the  institution.  The  oral 
branch  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  100  board- 
ing pupils,  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  begun,  and 
the  scope  of  the  industrial  department  greatly  en- 
larged. In  1888,  upon  Prof.  Crouter's  recommenda- 
tion, the  educational  work  was  divided  into  a  pri- 
mary department  under  F.  W.  Booth,  an  advanced 
department  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  an  oral  department  under  the  care  of  Miss 
F.  C.  McDowell.  Numerous  gifts  and  bequests  had 
been  received  ever  since  the  institution  was  founded, 
and  in  1880  the  munificent  bequest  of  $200,000  from 
James  and  Mary  Shields  was  made  available.  The 
board  of  managers  determined  to  remove  the  institu- 
tion to  Mt.  Airy,  in  the  northwestern  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  where  sixty-two  acres  of  land  was 
purchased,  and  upon  which  a  group  of  large  build- 
ings of  splendid  adaptability  for  the  required  pur- 
pose were  erected.    Three  of  these  buildings,  for  the 


primary,  the  intermediate,  and  advanced  depart- 
ments, were  formally  opened  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  gathering  of  prominent  people  Oct.S, 
1893,  when  addresses  were  made  by  George  Gilpin, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.D.,  Principal  Crouter,  E.  M.  Gal- 
laudet,  president  of  the  National  deaf-mute  college, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  Dr.  Isaac  L.  Peet,  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  institution.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  the  school  was  opened  in  its  new  home. 
John  T.  Morris,  one  of  the  trustees,  gave  $50,000  for 
the  erection  of  an  industrial  building,  which  was 
completed  in  1893.  The  entire  amount  of  money 
expended  for  grounds  and  buildings  was  $903,000, 
exclusive  of  a  hospital  building  erected  by  the  state 
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in  1894  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  There  were  in  attend- 
ance during  tlje  years  189B-94  510  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  representing  every  class  of 
society,  and  every  grade  of  intellect.  There  was  an 
efficient  corp-s  of  "fi  fty  instructors  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Cronter  as  superintendent,  aided  by  F.  W. 
Booth,  principal  of  the  manual  department,  and  Miss 
F.  C.  McDowell,  principal  of  the  primary  oral  de- 
partment. The  institution  recognizes  all  methods 
of  acknowledged  educational  value,  and  iu  the  in- 
struction of  its  pupils  employs  that  method  prom- 
ising to  most  benefit  the  child.  If  the  pupil  can 
be  taugiit  to  speak,  purely  oral  methods  are  alone 
used.  '  Do  results  not  seem  to  justify  the  prolonged 
employment  of  such  means,  however,  they  are  dis- 
continued, and  the  instruction  of  the  child  carried 
forward  by  manual  methods,  such  as  spelling,  writ- 
ing, picture-reading  and  signs.  Of  the  pupils  under 
instruction  in  1894  fifty-six  per  cent,  were  taught 
orally,  and  forty-four  per  cent,  manually,  and  it  is 
probable  tliat  this  proportion  will  be  increased  until 
fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  speak,  making  the  school  the  largest  and  most 
thoroughly  equipped  oral  school  for  the  deaf  iu  the 
world.  The  institution  has  graduated  a  great  many 
young  men  and  women  who  w;re  afterward  distin- 
guished for  their  attainments  and  success  in  life. 
They  have  become  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  and 
successful  business  men,  and  reflect  credit  alike  upon 
themselves  and  u|)on  their  alma  mater.  Prof  Crou- 
ter,  to  whose  skill  as  an  educator  and  manager  the 
institution  owes  so  much  of  its  growth  and  success, 
is  keenly  and  vigorously  alive  to  everything  per- 
taining to  the  advancement  and  education  of  the 
deaf.  He  has  written  a  number  of  valuable  papers 
connected  with  his  work.  Oftliese,  "TheTrueCom- 
bined  System,"  read  at  the  California  convention  of 
American  in-structors  of  the  deaf;  "The  Introduc- 
tion of  Oral  Jfethods  of  Instruction  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,"  read  before  the  American 
association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the 
deaf,  at  Lake  George  in  1891,  and  "Statistics  of  Ar- 
ticulation Teaching  iu  America,"  read  before  the 
congress  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  at  the  world's 
fair,  Chicago,  in  July,  1893,  have  been  influential  in 
moulding  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  in  this 
country.  In  18y5  the  National  deaf  mute  college 
conferred  upon  Prof.  Crouter  the  well-earned  degree 
of  31.  A.,  and  in  1890  the  American  association,  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  elected 
him  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

GANNETT,  William  Henry,  publisher,  was 
born  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  10,  1854.  His  grand- 
father, JIaj.  Barzillai  Gannett,  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  college  in  the  class  of  1785,  a  member  of 
congress  in  l«ltT,  and  held  various  high  oiBces  of 
civic  trust  and  honor.  Upon  his  mother's  side,  Mr. 
Gannett's  ancestors  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  Kennebec  valley, 
that  part  of  Maine  which  furnished  so  many  of  the 
great  leaders  in  stale  and  business  affairs  throughout 
the  country.  His  maternal  great-grandfather.  Judge 
James  Howard,  was  the  first  settler  in  the  Kennebec 
section,  and  was  commandant  of  Fort  Western, 
which  was  built  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  and 
traders  from  the  Indians,  and  was  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  defence  in  Maine.  Here  Judge  Howard 
built  a  .saw-mill,  and  erected  the  first  frame  house  in 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Augusta,  known  far  and 
near  as  the  "  Great  House,"  beneath  which  hospitable 
roof  were  entertained  the  celebrities  who  traveled 
that  way.  Local  history  and  tradition  speaks  of  the 
royal  entertainment  which  was  given  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, Aaron  Burr,  and  the  other  noted  men  who  led 
the  expedition  against  Quebec  in  the  winter  of  1775, 
and  which  tarried  for  some  days  at  Fort  Western. 
With  the  growth  of  the  country.  Judge  Howard  be- 


came one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  being  interested  in  commerce, 
shipping  and  political  affairs.     Mr.  Ganr.ett's  grand- 
father, Capt.  Samuel  Patterson,  was  principal  master 
of  a  large  line  of  merchant  ships  sailing  from  ports 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  foreign  shores  for 
trade  and  carrying.     Of  Mr.  Gannett's  more  imme- 
diate family,  one  uncle  was  four  times  elected  mayor 
of   Augusta ;  another  uncle  was  harbor  master  of 
New  York  city  ;  and  he  is  related  to  the  late  Dr. 
George  Gannett  of  Boston,  foimder  of  the  Gannett 
institution  for  the  liberal  education   of  women,  to 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  to  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  the 
talented  writer,  to  Henry  C.  Gannett  of  AVashington, 
D.  C,  now  chief  topographer  of  the  United  States 
topographic  survey,  and  to  Samuel  S.  Gannett,  a  to- 
pographer of  considerable  reputation.     Bu.siness  re- 
verses compelling  his  parents  to  abandon  the  position 
in  social  and  mercantile  affairs  which  they  had  once- 
occupied,  at  an  early  age  young  Gannett,  one  of  a 
large  family,  felt  the  wants  and  deprivations  of  pov- 
erty.    At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  forced  to- 
leave  the  publicschools  and  earn  his  own  livelihood. 
For  five  years  he  was  employed  in  leading  around  a 
blind  cousin,  who  was  thus  conducted  from  house  to 
house  where  he  tuned  pianos,  and  to  a  store  where 
he  did  a  stationery  and  music  business.     After  this 
j'oung  Gannett  clerked  in  a  stationery  store  in  Au- 
gusta until  1872,  when  he  went  to 
Boston  to  seek  a  wider  field;  sub- 
sequently returning  home  and  en- 
tering the  employ  of  Joseph  Pi- 
per &  Son,  who  owned   a  small 
variety  store.      Five  years  later 
he  entered  a  simitar  store  owned 
by  J.  W.  Clapp,  which  in  a  few 
years  he  purchased,  having  form- 
ed a  partnership  for  this  purpose 
with  W.    W.    Morse,    under  the 
name  of  Gannett  &  Morse.    In  1887 
Mr.  Gannett  moved  to  Skowhegan, 
Me.,  where  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  wife's  brothers  in 
the  lumber  business.    The  venture 
not  meeting  with  financial  success, 
he  came  back  again  to  Augusta. 
Here,  returning  to  his  old  store  work 
hesoon  grew  dissatisfied, and  look- 
ed around  for  something  less  mo- 
notonous, Augustahadalreadybecomea  well-known 
center  in  the  publi-shingof  papers,  and  his  attention  was 
naturally  attracted  to  the  success  of  some  of  th  ese  pub- 
lishers.    Conceiving  the  idea  of  an  entirely  original 
and  novel  home  monthly  for  family  reading,  he  com- 
menced,  in  November,    1888,    the    publication   of 
"  Comfort."     Started  in  a  small  way  on  novel  lines, 
its  immediate  and  phenomenal  success  was  a  surprise 
to  everyone,  to  none  more  than  to  ]Mr.  Gannett  him- 
self.    Its  popularity  with  the  great  middle  masses  of 
the  people  was  so  instantaneous  and  pronoimced,  that 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  its  de- 
velopment day  and  night,  sometimes  hardly  sleeping 
in  twenty-four  hours.      In  three  years  he  had  ob- 
tained the  enormous  circulation  of  1,000,000  copies 
every  issue,  a  point  never  before  reached  by  any  pe- 
riodical, with  the  exception  of  "  Le  Petit  Journal" 
of  Paris.     "Comfort's  "  present  circulation  (1894)  is 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  each  issue.     The  interest- 
ing originality  of  the  paper  and  its  "touch"  with 
what  Abraham  Lincoln   called  "the  common  peo- 
ple," gave  it  a  position  in  the  households  never  before 
equaled   by  any  family  pajier.     Its  rapid  increase 
and   development   obliged   Mr.   Gannett  to  remove 
from  building  to  building,  which  were  successively 
outgrown,  until  in  1891,  he  enlarged  his  plant  by 
erecting  a  fine  five-story  structure  devoted   exclu- 
sively to  the  business  of  "  Comfort,"  and  w-liich  was 
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occupied  in  connection  -with  the  three-story  frame 
factory  whicli  had  previously  been  his  publishing 
and  home  office.  Besides  this  large  plant  at  home, 
"Comfort"  has  e"tablished  branch  offices  in  the 
John  Hancock  building,  Boston,  and  the  "  Tribune" 
building,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Gannett  gives  his 
personal  attention  to  the"  rapid  growth  of  his  busi- 
ness,_  and  inaugurated  the  broad  lines  of  policy,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  so  successfully  carried 
out.  With  the  prosperity  attending  his  efforts,  he  has 
invested  capital  in  many  enterprises  with  good  judg- 
ment and  slirewdness,  which  connect  him  with 
many  banking  and  other  financial  institutions.  Fond 
of  horses  and  stock,  he  owns  a  fine  farm  outside 
Augusta.  He  is  a  good  talker  and  writer,  and  his 
ideas,  whether  written  or  spoken,  are  broad,  striking 
and  original.  Mr.  Gannett  was  married  ia  1878  to 
Sadie  N.,  daughter  of  James  Hill,  of  Skowhegan. 
Her  great-grandfather,  Gen.  James  Hill  of  New- 
market, N.  H.,  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  New 
Hampshire  colony,  having  built  the  tirst  war  ship  at 
Portsmouth  for  the  revolutionary  patriots.  Their 
three  children  are  Grace  Belle,  Guy  Patterson  and 
Florence  Lilian. 

YOUNG,  Jesse  Bowman,  clergyman  and  ed- 
itor, was  born  ia  Berwick,  Pa.,  July  5,  1844;  his 
father,  Jared  H.  Young,  a  clergyman  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  was  a  writer  and  preacher  of 
great  force.  The  son  was  trained  at  home  with 
skill  and  carefulness,  being  surrounded  from  infancy 
with  the  best  of  books  and  periodicals.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Dickinson  seminary,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  graduating  from  that  school  in  June,  1866  ; 
afterward  he  was  a  student  at  the  Polytechnic  col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Lafayette  college,  Easton,  Pa., 
and  was  graduated  from  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  in  1888.  His  educational  course  was  both 
broken  in  upon  and  supplemented  by  the  services  he 
rendered  as  a  soldier  for  three  years.  Being  too 
young  to  be  mustered  into  the  service,  he  served, 
without  pay,  in  the  closing  part  of  1861  and  the  first 
half  of  1862,  with  the  4th  Illinois  cavalry,  at  Fort 
Douelson,  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  the  siege  of  Cor- 
inth. He  then  helped  secure  recruits  for  the  84th 
Pennsylvania  infantry,  in  which  he  was  successively 
commissioned  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant  and 
captain.  He  served  also  as  aide-de- 
camp on  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Bowman, 
Prince  and  Casey,  winning  special 
mention  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  itinerancy  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  1868,  and  served 
as  pastor  at  Gettysburg,  Curwens- 
ville,  Carlisle,  Altoona  and  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  in  Kansas  city.  Mo. 
He  spent  two  years,  1883  to  1885, 
as  agent  of  Dickinson  college,  aid- 
ing President  McCauley  in  the  cen; 
tennial  movement  which  brought  to 
that  institution  buildings  and  endow- 
ment funds  amounting  to  more  than 
$150,000.  At  the  general  confer- 
ence of  his  denomination  which  met 
at  Omaha,  May,  1893,  he  waselected 
editor  of  the  "  Central  Christian  Ad- 
vocate," in  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  St.  James 
Fry,  who  previous  to  his  decease  in  February,  1892, 
had  been  the  editor  for  twenty  years.  The  ' '  Central 
Christian  Advocate  "  is  one  of  the  official  organs  of 
Methodism  with  a  field  embracing  teriitoiy  reaching 
from  Illinois  to  Utah,  and  from  Iowa  to  Texas,  and 
a  circulation  reported,  at  the  end  of  1893,  by  its  pub- 
lishers, the  Western  Methodist  book  concern,  St. 
Louis,  at  23,800.  Mr.  Young  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  in  1887,  from  De  Pauw 


university.  He  won  a  prize,  in  competition  with 
seventy  other  writers,  for  an  essay  on  "  Mental  Cul- 
ture a  Christian's  Duty."  He  compiled  "Days  and 
Nights  on  the  Sea  :  A  Souvenir  of  an  Ocean  Voy- 
age, "  and  in  1894  published  an  octavo  volume, 
illustrated  by  Frank  Beard,  entitled  "What  a  Boy 
Saw  in  the  Army." 

MASURY,  John  W. ,  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1830,  the  second  of  the  four 
children  of  John  and  Priscilla  Carroll  Masury.  On  ■ 
the  paternal  side  he  is  of  French  descent,  of  the  Le 
Mesurier  family,  who  have  won 
world  -wide  reputation  as  engin- 
eers and  as  sturdy  advocates  of  civ- 
il and  religious  liberty,  a  trait  that 
is  prominently  conspicuous  in  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  James  S.  Gerrish, 
who  was  acknowledged  at  that 
time  the  best  instructor  of  boys 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
He  developed  a  quickne.ss  for 
books  that  was  quite  remark- 
able, and  though  his  tutor  was 
exact,  rigorous  and  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, young  Masury  was 
always  the  subject  of  his  warmest 
approbation,  and  when  their  ties 
of  tutor  and  pupil  were  severed, 
Mr.  Gerrish  gave  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation  that  read  as  follows:  "  This  may 
certify  that  the  beai-er,  John  W.  Masury,  has  been 
under  my  tuition  more  than  three  years.  He  is  a 
lad  of  high  order  of  talent,  strict  honesty,  integrity, 
and  uniformity.  He  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes 
of  his  friend  and  instructor."  At  twenty  two  years 
of  age  Mr.  Masury  went  to  Brooklyn,  where  hemade 
a  permanent  home.  He  was  first  a  clerk  in  the  paint 
store  of  Mr.  John  D.  Prince,  who  became  his  part- 
ner some  years  later,  under  the  firm  name  of  John 
D.  Prince  &  Co.,  afterwards  changed  to  Prince, 
Masuiy  &  Weeks.  Various  changes  occurred  in 
the  firm,  but  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Masury  prevailed.  This  business  has  been  carried 
on  under  various  names  (the  change  in  every  in- 
stance after  the  first,  being  caused  by  the  death  of 
a  partner),  continuously  and  with  constantly  aug- 
menting  success,  for  almost  fifty  years.  In  1870  Mr. 
Masuiy  became  sole  owner  of  the  business,  wliich 
was  conducted  under  his  own  name  until  about  1875, 
when  his  son-in-law,  Lieut.  F.  L.  Miller  of  the  U. 
S.  navy,  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and  the  firm 
name  was  made  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Masury  is  an 
inventor,  and  has  made  several  devices  that  were 
patented  in  the  interests  of  the  business.  The  first 
and  most  important  was  a  method  of  putting  up 
paints  ground  in  oil,  which  obviated  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  then  common  mode.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  up  paints  in  cans  with  very  thin 
metal  tops,  wliich  could  easily  be  removed.  For 
many  years  the  house  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this 
invention.  His  next  invention  was  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing colors  in  quick-drying  varnish  to  an  impalpable 
fineness.  To  accomplish  this  the  mill  stones  must 
necessarily  be  forced  into  closest  contact,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things,  an  amount  of  heat  must  be  evolved 
sufficient  to  harden  the  thinning  material.  This  was- 
obviated  by  Mr.  Masury's  invention  which  intro- 
duced a  stream  of  cold  water  made  to  pass  over  the 
outer  surface  of  both  upper  and  lower  stones,  thus- 
preventing  the  heating  of  the  paint  in  the  process  of 
grinding.  From  the  outset  this  device  was  a  per- 
fect success,  and  made  an  entire  revolution  in  the-- 
trade,  the  demand  for  paints  produced  by  the  new 
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abut  brief  period  of  practice  Dr.  Hiinicke  has  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  oculist.  .  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  various  medical  societies,  and  an  occasional 
contributor  to  medical  journals. 

CRAMER,  Gustav,  photographer,  was  oorn  in 
the  town  of  Eschwege,  Germany,  on  the  Werra 
river.  May  30,  1838.  He  attended  the  local  school, 
where  he  early  showed  a  partiality,  for  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  the  avidity  with  which 
he  followed  his  favorite  studies  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  his  chosen 
profession  in  after  years.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  graduated  at  the 
head  of  hisclass,. subsequent  to  which 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
for  a  few  years.  In  1859  he  came  to 
America,  and  at  once  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  where  his  brother  liad  al- 
ready established  himself.  He  made 
St.  Louis  his  permanent  liome,  and 
resided  there  continually  with  the 
exception  of  three  months,  during 
which  time  he  served  in  the  Federal 
arn\y  under  President  Lincoln's  first 
call  for  volunteers.  Among  the  first 
friends  Mr.  Cramer  met  in  St.  Louis 
was  John  A.  Scholton,  a  leading 
photographer,  and  whose  pupil  he 
became.  Always  naturally  inclined 
toward  photography,  he  proved  an  apt  scholar,  and 
soon  had  mastered  the  many  intricate  problems  con- 
nected with  the  profes.sion.  He  afterward  opened  a 
gallery  of  his  own,  and  in  1864  formed  a  partnership 
witli  J.  Gross.  The  firm  of  Cramer  &  Gross  soon 
built  up  a  large  business  in  portrait  photography, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
best  people  in  St.  Louis.  In  1880  Mr.  Cramer  asso- 
ciated with  H.  Norden,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Cramer  &  Norden,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
photographic  dry  plates.  They  succeeded,  through 
indomitable  energy,  in  overcoming  all  difficulties, 
and  were  among  the  first  to  introduce  this  new  im- 
provement in  photography,  which  has  since  then 
revolutionized  the  entire  art,  and  placed  within  easy 
reach  th:it  whiclx  before  seemed  Impossible.  The 
dry  plates  have  proved  a  great  success,  and  their 
manufacture  has  grown  to  great  proportions.  Since 
1883  Mr.  Cramer  has  carried  on  the  business  alone, 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  G.  Cramer  dry  plate  works, 
whose  product,  the  Cramer  plates,  have  won  a  world- 
wide reputation,  and,  on  account  of  their  excellent 
qualities  and  wonderful  rapidity,  are  used  by  profes- 
sional as  well  as  amateur  photographers.  Mr. 
Cramer  has  been  honored  by  being  elected  president 
of  the  Photographers'  association  of  America,  in 
which  capacity  he  presided  over  the  convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  1887. 

AUSTIN,  Moses,  the  first  projector  of  Ameri- 
can colonization  in  'Texas,  was  born  in  Durham, 
Conn.  In  early  manhood  he  became  connected  with 
lead  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  sheet  lead  in 
Wythe  county,  Va.  Tliei'e  his  children  were  born. 
Failing  in  business,  in  1799  he  removed  to  the  then 
Spanish  territory  of  Missouri,  and  received  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  lead  region  covering  the  present  town 
of  Potosi,  where  he  established  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sheet  lead.  He  prospered,  established  a 
fine  liome,  the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  ever  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  the  surrounding  country.  His  probity 
and  integrity  were  recognized  by  all,  as  well  as  his 
enterprise  and  intelligence,  but  owing  to  changes  in 
the  mining  laws  and  a  financial  crisis,  he  again  suf- 
fered financial  reverses  about  the  year  1818.  After 
paying  his  debts  he  had  something  left,  however, 
and  having  lived  under  Spanish  rule  from  1799  to 


1804,  and  believing  the  Mexican  revolution  against 
Spain  was  substantially  at  an  end,  he  conceived  the 
Idea  of  founding  an  American  colony  in  the  wilds  of 
Texas.  For  this  purpose,  late  in  1830,  he  visited,  at 
considerable  hazai'd,  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  anif 
there  made  application,  through  the  local  governor,' 
endorsed  by  the  local  authorities,  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  interior,  for  a  grant  of  land  upoir 
which  to  establish  a  colony.  This,  thus  endorsed,' 
was  forwarded  to  the  intendant-general  at  Monterey, 
by  whom  the  right  was  conceded  Jan.  31,  1881. 
Pending  its  consideration  and  confident  of  success, 
Mr.  Austin  returned  to  Missouri  to  prepare  for  carry- 
ing out  the  enterprise.  The  trip  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Natchitoches  and  thence  by  river  steamers  to 
Missouri  was  long,  the  streams  swollen,  and  the. 
weather  inclement.  He  contracted  disease  and 
reached  home  only  to  die,  leaving  an  injunction  that 
his  son,  Stephen  P.,  should  assume  his  place.  The 
name  of  Moses  Au.stin  must  ever  stand  as  the  pioneer 
in  planting  civilization  in  the  Texan  wilds.  The; 
date  of  his  death  was  June  10,  1831. 

FORBES,  Jolxn  Franklin,  first  president  of 
John  B.  Stetson  university,  was  born  at  Middlesex,' 
Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  18.')3,  son  of  Merrill 
and  Maria  Jane  (Palmer)  Forbes,  his  father,  a  Bap-'. 
tist  minister,  being  of  Scotch  and  his  mother  of  Eng-; 
lish  descent.  The  son  prepared  for  college  at  Mid-' 
dlebury  academy,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  under  Prof.' 
Zenas  Morse,  long  known  in  connection  with  Madi- 
son, afterward  Colgate  university.  In  1871  he  en-^ 
tered  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  of 
Eochester,  together  with  his  twin  brother,  George; 
Mather  Forbes,  now  professor  of  philosophy  in  that 
institution.  After  one  year  in  college  he  taught, 
mathematics  in  Middlebury  academy  for  six  months, 
when  he  became  principal  of  the  Union  school  of 
Castile,  N.  Y.,  remaining  there  through  the  l'ollow-_ 
ing  year.  During  his  principalship  the  school  was 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents,  and  a' 
regular  course  of  study  adopted.  The  next  year' 
Mr.  Forbes  went  to  Europe  and  spent  several  months, 
at  Leipsic  in  the  study  of  the  German  language  and; 
in  attendance  at  the  university  lectures.  He  became' 
deeply  interested  in  pedagogy,  and  in  this  and  other 
foreign  cities  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  educational  system  from  pri- 
mary school  to  university.  In  Berlin, 
for  six  months,  he  took  the  regular 
work  of  the  ober-secunda  class  of  a 
gymnasium, besides  attending  lectures 
in  the  university.  He  subsequently 
studied  in  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  Upon  returning  to 
America,  he  i-esumed  for  a  year  the 
principalship  of  the  school  at  Castile, 
and  after  one  year,  entered  the  jun 
ior  class  of  the  University  of  Roch 
ester,  from  which  he  was  gradu 
ated  in  1878,  receiving  a  prize  foi 
oratory  and  the  Sherman  scholarship 
for  extra  work  in  modern  languages 
and  economics.  Upon  leaving  col- 
lege he  was  appointed  principal  of 
Mount  Morris  high  school,  but  soon 
resigned  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  Here  he  was  known  as  a  thorough  and 
stimulating  teacher,  students  prepared  for  college 
under  him  taking  high  rank  for  scholarship  in  var- 
ious institutions.  In  1885  he  resigned  this  position 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  recently  established 
De  Land  academy,  subsequently  John  B.  Stetson 
university,  at  De  Laud,  Fla.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  bis  alma 
mater.  In  his  new  position  he  had  special  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  abilities  as  organizer  and  leader 
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and  widespread  interest  in  the  question.  Among 
the  prominent  men  of  the  day  who  now  advocated 
abolition,  were  .James  McDowell,  afterward  governor 
of  Virginia;  Charles  .Tames  Faulkner,  late  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France;  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph, and  Townshend  Dade  Peyton.  As  no  action, 
however,  was  taken  by  the  general  assembly  with 
respect  to  emancipation,  Mr.  Peyton,  with  great 
pecuniary  loss,  liberated  his  slaves  and  emigrated, 
in  1833,  to  Oxford,  O.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
■of  his  life.  Here  his  son,  Robert  Ludwell  Yates 
Peyton,  received  his  early  education.  On  leaving 
the  primary  schools  he  entered  Miami  university, 
and  was  graduated  from  there  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  1843  he  was  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  hav- 
ing mastered  both  tlie  junior  and  senior  law  courses 
in  one  session.  On  his  return  to  Ohio  he  continued 
his  law  studies  for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to 
Harrison ville,  Cass  county.  Mo.,  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired much  distinction  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. During  the  border  troubles  of  1854-56  he 
became  widely  known  and  respected  iu  Missouri  and 
Kansas  as  a  friend  of  law  and  order.  In  1855  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  where  he  took  a  lead- 
ing pari.  He  represented  Missouri  in  the  Confeder- 
ate senate  in  1861,  but  soon  retired  from  legislative 
duties  to  resume  command  of  the  3d  cavahy  regi- 
ment of  the  8tli  division  of  Missouri  state  guards. 
At  the  head  of  his  regiment  he  co-operated  with 
•Gen.  Sterling  Price  in  the  defence  of  Missouri  and 
the  southwestern  states,  and  was,  in  all,  engaged  in 
about  sixty  battles  of  the  civil  war.  While  in  the 
field  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  be  contracted  a  malarial 
fever  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  As  a  sol- 
dier he  was  conspicuous  for.  enterprise  and  daring; 
as  a  lawyer,  for  the  tboroughuess  of  his  investiga- 
tions and  the  soundness  of  his  judgments,  and  as  a 
statesman,  for  the  broad  and  comprehensive  charac- 
ter of  his  views.  He  possessed  great  personal  charm 
of  voice  and  manner.  Mr.  Peytou  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  betrothed 
to  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Sterling  Price.  The  date 
of  his  death  was  1863. 

OGDEN,  Robert,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  K.  J.,  March  33,  1746,  the  son  of  Robert 
Ogden,  revolutionary  patriot,  and  brother  of  Gen. 
Mattliias  and  Col.  Aaron  Ogden.  He  entered 
tlie  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  graduated  in 
1765.  He  studied  law  under  tlie  direction  of  Rich- 
ard Stockton,  the  eminent  jurist,  who  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence.  In  1770  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  in  1773  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Franklin  ' '  one  of  the  surrogates  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  room  and  stead  of  his  father,  Robert  Og- 
den, 8r.,  resigned."  He  soon  acquired  a  lucrative 
practice,  being  known  as  the  "Honest  Lawyer," 
and,  ten  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  was 
■called  to  the  degree  of  sergeant-at-law,  tlien  held  by 
twelve  only  of  the  most  learned  and  upright  coun- 
selors. During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he  took 
an  active  and  efHcient  part,  and  by  his  energy  and 
means  contributed  much  to  the  establishment  of 
American  independence.  In  patriotism  and  valor 
he  was  not  surpassed  by  his  distinguished  brothers, 
but,  his  right  arm  having  been  disabled  by  a  fall  in 
■childhood,  he  was  unable  to  wield  a  sword  or  handle 
a  musket.  He  i-endered  good  service  as  quartermas- 
ter and  commissary  of  stores,  expending  time,  talents 
and  money  to  supply  the  suffering  army  of  Washing- 
ton. After  the  establishment  of  American  indepen- 
dence he  resumed  his  profession  of  the  law  at  Eliza- 
beth, until  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  seek 
a  drier  climate.  In  Sussex,  where  he  inherited 
property,  he  became  a  prominent  elder  in  the  church, 
and  a  constant  commissioner  to  the  general  assem- 
bly.   He  declined  all  public  offices,  except  in  repre- 


senting  the  county  in  the  state  legislature  on  several 
occasions.  He  left  a  legacy  to  his  alma  mater,  where 
he  had  organized  in  his  youth  the  Cliosophic  society. 
He  was  noted  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  and  belles-leUres,  keep- 
ing his  accomplishment  of  capping  Latin  and  Greek 
verses  as  a  pastime  throughout  his  long  life.  His 
numerous  children  have  moved  in  spheres  of  useful- 
ness throughout  the  land,  and  many  have  risen  to  posi- 
tions of  trust.  He  died  in  Hamburgh,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
14,  1836. 

PINNEY,  Norman,  educator,  was  born  in 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  31,  1800,  where  he  received 
his  early  education.  After  his  graduation  from  Yale 
in  1833  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordain- 
ed within  the  year  by  Bishop  Brownell.  In  1834 
he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Washington  college, 
and  in  two  years  became  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, which  chair  he  occupied  for  five  yeai's.  In 
1831  he  resigned,  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  Mo- 
bile, but,  becoming  a  Unitarian,  he  gave  up  his  pas- 
torate, and  undertook  to  found  a  college,  but,  being 
unable  to  secure  the  proper  instructors,  the  plan 
failed.  He,  however,  did  establish  the  Collegiate 
institute  of  Mobile  in  connection  with  Joseph  Rindge 
in  1853,  which  was  very  flourishing.  He  contributed 
poetry  of  a  high  order  to  the  magazines,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  French  text-books.  He  died  in  New  Or- 
leans Oct.  1,  1863. 

TABKINGTON,  Joseph  Ashury,  physician; 
was  born  in  Switzerland  county,  Ind.,  Nov.  35, 1837, 
of  English  ancestry.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  and  Maria  Slawson  Taikington,  and  was 
educated  at  the  common  schools, 
and  at  what  was  afterward  De- 
pew  university,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
For  two  winters  he  taught  school, 
subsequently  spending  several 
years  in  farming  near  Greens- 
burg,  Ind.  Duringthe  civil  war 
he  served  in  the  7th  regiment  of 
Indiana  volunteers,  and  in  the 
76th  regiment  Indiana  volun- 
teers. He  took  up  a  permanent 
residence  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  August,  1865.  In  March, 
1870,  he  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine from  the  Georgetown  uni- 
versity, and  soon  established  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice  in 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Cen- 
tral dispensary  on  diseases  of  women,  was  a  member 
.  of  the  Obstetrical  and  gyneecological  society,  and  of 
the  Medical  society  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
was  also  surgeon  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
company,  and  a  member  of  the  National  association 
of  railway  surgeons.  Dr.  Tarkington  was  married 
on  Jan.  14,  1885.  to  Elva  M.  Yeatman,  who  died 
Jan.  8,  1891.  Three  children,  one  daughter  and  two 
sons,  were  born  to  them,  the  daughter  dying  at  an 
early  age. 

JONES,  Charles  Colcock,  lawyer  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct.  38,  1831,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Colcock  Jones  (1804^-63)  who, 
throughout  his  lite,  was  the  friend  of  the  negro,  and 
did  much  towai'd  ameliorating  his  condition.  Charles 
the  younger  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1853, 
and  from  Harvard  law  school  in  1855.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1856,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  city,  having 
for  a  partner  at  first  John  Elliott  Ward,  afterward 
U.  S.  minister  to  China.  Mr.  Jones  was  mayor  of 
Savannah  in  1860-61,  and  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  made  many  speeches  in  favor  of  seces- 
sion. He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1868  as 
colonel  of  artillery,  which  branch  of  the  service 
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CLAB.K,  William,  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Staffordshire,    England,    June    30,    1831,    son    of 
Thomas  Clark,  an  officer  in  the  British  army.     His 
mother,  Jane  Franks  Clark,  was  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Ann  Pranks    of  Birmingham,  England, 
large  landed  proprietors.   Ann  Franks  was  a  woman 
of  superior  attainments,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
conducted  a  seminary    for  young  women.      The 
daughter  inherited  these  traits,  and  was  an  energetic, 
able,  and  pious  woman  of  excellent  education.     As 
the  estate  of  her  parents  fell  into 
other  hands,  it  became  a  necessity 
that    the    son    should    become   a 
bread-winner  at  an  early  age.     He 
was  placed  at  work  in  the  iron  mills 
of  Staffordshire  when  seven  years 
old.     In  1843  his  parents  brought 
him  to    America   and    settled    in 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  secured  em- 
ployment in  the  iron  works  of  that 
city.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
given  charge  of  a  train  of  rolls,  prob- 
ably the  only  case  on  record  where  a 
■  -  boy  of  his  years  assumed  such  grave 
responsibilities.  His  skill  command- 
ed good  wages,  and  he  was  able  to 
support  his  parents  during  their  de- 
clining years.  In  1853  he  removed  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  there  assumed 
his  occupation  as  roller.     The  next 
year  he  was  married  to  Jane  Dunn, and  inl855  returned 
to  Pittsburgh  and  entered  a  business  college,  where  he 
devoted  his  days  and  evenings  to  study,  and  rapidly 
completed  the  full  commercial  course.      He  then 
removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  until  1860, 
when  he  settled  in  Cincinnati,  and  undertook  the 
establishment  of  a  work  for  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
Depression  of  trade  incident  to  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war  and  insufficient  capital,  compelled 
the-abandonment  of  the  venture  early  in  1861.     In 
1863  he  removed  to  Youngstown,  O.,  and  resumed 
his  occupation  as  roller,  and  one  year  later,  he,  with 
three  others,  organized  the  Enterprise  iron  works  of 
Youngstown,  under  the  firm  name  of  Shedd,  Clark 
<fe  Co.  His  superior  knowledge  of  the  business  aided 
the  firm,  and  the  works  were  eminently  successful 
from  their  inception.     In  1869  he  removed  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  founded  the  Solar  iron  works,  conducted 
by  William  Clark,  which  he  directed  successfully 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.     He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  builders  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bessemer 
steel  works,  afterwards   known  as  the  Homestead 
works  of  the  Carnegie  steel  company.      He  took  the 
general  management  of  these  works  for  the  years 
1880  and  '81.     In  1883  he  organized  the  Carrie  fur- 
nace company,  erecting  the  furnace  and  placing  it 
in  operation.     He  was  president  of  the  company  at 
the  time  of  his  death.     He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  introduction  of   the  American-made  cotton 
ties,  he  having  rolled  the  first  cotton  tie  made  in  the 
United  Stales.     In    1879    he  patented  a  cotton  tie 
that  became  very  popular  in  the  trade.     He  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the    flat  billett  in   rolling  light 
strips,  patented    a    cambering   machine    for   rails, 
which  has  given  excellent  results,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  steel  hoops  for  barrels  and  similar  pur- 
poses in  the  American  market.     He  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing  the  Sable  iron  works  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
1876,  and  continued  a  member  of  the  concern  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.     He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Union  storage  company ;  trustee  of  the  Home- 
wood  cemetery  and  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital, and  a  director  in  the  Metropolitan  bank;  was 
for  years  a  select  covmcilman  of  his  ward,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  patron   of 
music  and  art.     He  had  great  faith  in  human  kind 
and  always  assumed  a  man  honest  until  proved  to 
v.— 11. 


the  contrary.  He  gave  liberally  but  unostentatiously 
to  charity,  and  was  a  friend  of  humanity.  His  eld- 
est son,  Edward  Lewis  Clark,  managed  the  business 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  April,  1893,  when 
Frank  Leslie,  the  second  son,  became  manager.  Of 
the  character  of  William  Clark  his  friend,  J.  L. 
Lewis,  has  said ;  ' '  He  was  honest,  just,  and  generous, 
and  with  a  fine  intelligence,  and  with  these  qualities 
he  was  quick  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  goodness 
of  heart  and  mind  that  he  met  within  others."  Mr. 
Clark  died  Oct.  4,  1884. 

CARBINGTON,  Paul,  Sr.,  patriot  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Charlotte  county,  Va.,  Feb.  34,  1733. 
His  father  and  maternal  grandfather  were  among  the 
early  emigrants  to  Virginia  by  the  way  of  Barba- 
does,  and  by  reason  of  their  prominence  in  the  colony, 
were  foremost  in  the  expedition  that  in  1736  fixed 
the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Cai'olina.  Young  Paul  was  graduated  from  William 
and  Mary  college,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  and  rose  to  prominence  at  the  Virginia  bar. 
As  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  1765-75, 
he  voted  against  the  stamp-act  resolution  of  Patrick 
Henry.  Later,  he  sat  in  the  convention  that  declared 
for  states  rights  and  that  framed  the  state  constitution. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Edward  Carrington;  served 
upon  the  Committee  of  safety  during  the  exciting 
period  preceding  the  revolution,  was  judge  of  the 
Virginia  court  of  appeals,  and  gave  his  whole  salary 
to  the  patriot  cause.  His  three  sons,  Paul  (afterward 
Judge  Paul  Carrington,  Jr.),  Clement,  and  George, 
served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  died  at  the 
family  homestead,  June  33,  1818. 

BABBOUB,  Lucius  Albert,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Madison,  Ind.,  Jan.  36,  1846,  and  with 
his  parents  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn  ,  when  an 
infant,  where  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  he  was  graduated  from  the  Hartford 
high  school  in  1864.  From  that  time  until  1870  he 
was  employed  in  the  Charter  oak  national  bank.  In 
the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  position,  and  spent 
two  years  in  European  travel.  From  early  youth  he 
had  taken  an  active  interest  in  military  affairs,  and 
as  soon  as  permitted  by  age  he  joined  the  Connecti- 
cut national  guard,  and  was  elect- 
ed major  of  the  first  regiment  in 
1875,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1876, 
and  colonel  in  1878,  resigning  his 
commission  in  1884.  In  1883  he 
became  connected  with  the  Wil- 
limantic  linen  company,  and  was 
elected  its  treasurer,  and  in  1884 
became  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  company.  This  company, 
whose  extensive  mills  are  at  Wil- 
limantic.  Conn.,  was  the  first  in 
America  to  make  all  the  numbers 
of  the  well-known  "six-cord" 
spool  cotton  from  the  raw  matei'- 
ial,  and  it  has  maintained  the  lead 
in  this  industry.  Organized  in 
1854,  its  phenomenal  growth  has 
necessitated  continuous  additions 
to  its  capacity  and  working  force, 
employing  at  the  present  time 
(1894)  more  than  3,000  persons  at  its  factories, which 
cover  over  eight  acres  of  ground  and  turn  out  30,000 
dozen  spools  or  37,300  miles  of  thread  each  day,  or 
8,500,000  miles  per  year.  Many  attractive  homes 
are  provided  by  the  company  for  the  operatives,  and 
a  free  reading  room  and  library  of  over  3,000  vol- 
umes contributes  largely  to  their  educational  im- 
provement. The  new  mill.  No.  4,  built  in  1881, 
is  830  feet  in  length,  and  174  feet  in  width.  Its 
wood-working  establishment  is  in  Maine,  where  5,000 
cords  of  birch  is  needed  annually  for  its  spools,  and 
over  a  million  feet  of  lumber  for  its  packing  boxes. 
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THr.  Barbour  has  been  very  active  in  promoting  tlie 
growth  and  financial  interests  of  the  company,  and 
its  motto,  "America  Ahead,"  adopted  many  years 
ago,  has  suffered  none  under  his  management.  An 
interesting  fact  in  political  economy  is,  that  while 
daily  wages  in  the  mills  have  doubled  in  twenty-five 
years  the  sort  and  quality  of  thread  then  made  has 
been  reduced  in  cost  one-half,  and  still  profitably 
manufactured.  Mr.  Barbour  is  interested  in  many 
other  financial  and  industrial  enterprises,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Charter  oak  national 
"bank,  the  Farmington  river  power  company,  and 
the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
■eacli  of  which  he  is  a  director.  He  is  also  special 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Judd  &  Root,  prominent  wool 
merchauts  of  Haitford.  He  represented  Hartford 
in  the  legislature  in  1879,  and  was  adjutant-general 
on  Gov.  Bulkeley's  staff  in  1889.  He  married  Har- 
riet E.,  daughter  of  A.  S.  Barnes,  the  well-known 
New  York  publisher,  and  they  have  two  children. 

HT7BBABD,  G-ardiner  Greene,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  35,  1833,  son  of  Samuel 
Hubbard,  jurist,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  June  3, 
1785,  was  graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1803, 
studied  law  and  practiced  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  and 
after  1810,  in  Boston.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, holding  that  honorable  position  to  the  time 


of  his  death,  Dec.  34,  1847.  He  was  given  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  by  Dartmouth,  Yale,  and  Harvard 
colleges.  He  was  married  in  1815  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Gardiner  Greene  of  Boston,  at  the  time  one  of 
the  three  wealthiest  men  in  America,  the  other  two 
being  Stephen  Girard  of  Philadelphia  and  Jolin 
Jacob  Astor  of  New  York.  Samuel  Hubbard's 
fatlier,  David  Hubbard,  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
who  died  at  the  close  of  the  eigliteenth  century. 
His  grandfather,  Henry  Hubbard,  was  a  patriot  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  His  first  ancestor  in  this 
country,  William  Hubbard,  was  born  in  England  in 
1681,  emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in 
1630,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1643.  In 
1665  lie  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  continuing  in  this  charge  until 
1703,  when  he  was  compelled  by  age  to  resign.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  New  England  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  state  of  jNlassachusetts  for  £50,  and 
the  .MS.  copy,  in  charge  of  Gov.  Thomas  H\itchin- 
son,  was  saved  from  the  flames  when  his  house  was 
burned  by  the  mob  in  Augu.st,  1765,  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Eliot,  whose  son  presented  it  to  the  ^lassachuselts 
historical  society,  by  whom  it  was  printed  in  1815. 
Mr.  Hubbard  also  wrote:  "A  Narrative  of  Troubles 
with  the  Indians  "  (published  in  Boston,  1677) ;  "Ser- 
mons" (1684);  and  "  Te.stimony  of  the  Order  of  the 
Gospel  in  Churclies  "  (1701).  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard  was  educated    at   the    best  preparatory 


schools  of  Boston,  admitted  to  Dartmouth  college  in 
1837,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1841.  He 
then  entered  the  law  school  at  Cambridge,  and  upon 
completing  the  course,  studied  for  a  time  with  Ben- 
jamin R.  Curtis  of  Boston.  He  was  admitted  to 
jDractice  in  1843  and  remained  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Curtis  as  junior  partner  until  1848,  when  he  opened 
an  office  for  himself  and  gained  a  large  practice  in 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  compelled  in 
1873  to  give  up  his  residence  in  Boston  and  seek  a 
milder  climate.  He  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  there  continued  his  profession  until  1878,  when 
he  retired  from  the  business  of  the  law  to  devote 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Bell  telephone  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  the  projector  and  a  large 
stockholder.  He  came  to  the  inventor,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  when  he  bad  a  patent  for  a  novelty 
and  had  not  yet  demonstrated  its  usefulness.  With 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Thompson,  when  he  first 
listened  to  the  telephone,  Mr.  Hubbard  not  only  ex- 
claimed, "  My  God!  it  does  speak,  "but  added,  "and 
I  will  make  the  world  hear  it."  This  he  did,  and  to 
him  largely  belongs  the  credit  for  that  progress  that 
has  rendered  practical  the  thing  that  talks  through- 
out the  world.  For  five  years  he  controlled  and  di- 
rected the  enterprise  and  kept  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
speculators  and  stock  jobbers.  He  first  made  of  it  a 
serviceable  system,  ready  to  do  useful  work  for  a 
reasonable  compensation.  He  has  continued  to  hold 
his  office  as  director  of  the  American  bell  telephone 
company  until  the  present  time.  He  crossed  to  the 
old  world  and  introduced  it  to  the  rulers  of  king- 
doms. He  organized  the  International,  the  Oriental, 
and  other  companies.  He  obtained  important  con- 
cessions from  the  Russian  government  and  made  the 
service  in  Russia  the  best  of  any  in  Europe.  He 
recognized  the  claim  of  Berliner's  crude  battery 
transmitter,  and  purcha.sed  it  for  the  owner  of  the 
patent  before  any  company  had  been  organized.  It 
formed  the  valuable  invention  that  gave  to  the  Bell 
telephone  company  practical  control  of  the  business 
until  1908.  While  living  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  president  of  the  first  horse  railroad 
company  operated  outside  of  New  York  city.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Cambridge  water  works 
and  of  the  Cambridge  gas  light  company.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  school  ever  established  in 
this  country  for  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak.  It  was 
in  1860,  when  his  daughter  Mabel,  afterward  the 
wife  of  Prof.  Bell,  lost  her  hearing  through  a  severe 
illness,  and  he  was  told  that  within  three  months  she 
would  be  dumb  as  well  as  deaf,  that  he  began  to  study 
the  subject  and  to  investigate  all  existing  methods 
of  instruction.  He  satisfied  himself  that  deaf  per- 
sons could  be  taught  to  speak,  and  gathered  half  a 
dozen  pupils  and  opened  a  school  for  them  which  he 
maintained  at  his  own  expense  for  some  years.  This 
was  the  initiatory  movement  tliat  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  state  of  the  Clarke  school  at  Nor- 
thampton, Mass.,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Hubbard  for  ten  years  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Mas.sachusetts  and  of  the  expo- 
sition in  1876  at  Philadelphia.  In  1876  President 
Grant  appointed  him  a  special  commissioner  to  in- 
vesligate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  railroad 
mail  transportation,  and  his  report  resulted  in  the 
improved  methods  of  railway  mail  service  afterward 
inaugurated.  He  always  refused  office  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  on  the  ground  that  it  would  destroy 
his  independence  and  make  him  a  politician.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  control  of  the  telegraph  by 
the  government,  and  did  more  than  any  other  one 
man  to  bring  the  issue  squarely  before  the  country. 
Mr;  Hubbard  is  an  eloquent,  forcible,  and  persuasive 
public  speaker,  able  to  carry  conviction  with  his 
words.  During  his  residence  in  Washington  he  has 
identified  himself  with  the  public  and  charitable  en- 
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terprises  of  the  city,  and  while  his  gifts  have  been 
unostentatious,  they  are  known  to  have  been  fre- 
quent and  liberal.  He  is  president  of  the  National 
^geographical  society,  first  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can association  to  promote  oral  instruction  of  the 
■deaf,  and  of  the  American  association  of  inventors 
iind  manufacturers,  a  chairman  of  the  board  of 
-trustees  of  the  Church  of  the  covenant,  a  trustee  of 
the  Columbian  university,  and  of  Clarke  institution 
for  the  deaf  mutes  at  TSIorthampton,  Mass.,  and  of 
Tarious  other  corporations  and  benevolent  associa- 
itions. 

MANLY,  John,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Tor- 
quay, Eng.,  about  1733.  He  was  bred  a  sailor  from 
his  boyhood,  and  having  migrated  to  America,  set- 
lied  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  he  became  master 
■of  a  merchant  vessel.  On  Oct.  34,  1775,  he  received 
a  naval  commission  from  Gen.  Washington,  being 
placed  in  command  of  the  schooner  Lee,  and  ordered 
to  cruise  in  Massachusetts  bay,  in  order  to  cut  oil 
supplies  for  the  British  army.  He  kepi  this  hazard- 
ous station  during  the  most  tempestuous  season,  and 
the  captures  which  he  made  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  ordnance  brig  Nancy  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  supplied  the  Continental  army  with  sev- 
eral heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  of  whicli  it  was  very  des- 
titute. ■  This  good  fortune  eventually  led  to  the  evac- 
uation of  Boston,  and  the  services  of  Capt.  Manly 
were  the  theme  of  universal  eulogy.  In  December, 
1775,  he  succeeded  in  the  capture  of  three  other 
transports  loaded  with  guns  and  stores,  and  brought 
them  into  port.  During  the  winter  the  Falcon  chased 
him  into  Gloucester  harbor,  but  without  his  suffer- 
ing any  harm.  On  Apr.  17,  1776,  Manly  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  Continental  navy,  and  in 
the  following  August  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  new  thirty-two  gun  frigate  Hancock, becoming 
the  second  captain  in  the  navy  in  rank.  His  capture 
.of  the  British  war  vessel,  the  Fox,  a  twenty-eight 
£un  ship,  brought  him  a  great  deal  of  credit,  but  she 
was  afterward  recaptured  by  the  Flora.  On  July  8, 
1777,  the  Hancock  and  the  Boston  were  sailing  in 
company,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  British 
forty-four  gun  ship  Rainbow  and  the  brig  Victor. 
The  Boston  escaped,  but  the  Hancock  was  captured, 
.and  Manly  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  on  board 
the  Rainbow,  and  at  Halifax  in  Mill  prison  until 
near  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was  exchanged. 
He  was  afterward  put  in  command  of  the  privateer 
Pomona,  when  he  was  again  captured  and  taken  to 
Barbadoes,  where  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned. 
He  subsequently  succeeded  in  escaping,  however, 
and  while  in  command  of  the  privateer  Jason  cap- 
tured two  British  privateers  in  July,  1779.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1783,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  frigate  Hague,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies. 
A  few  days  after  leaving  Martinique  he  was  attacked 
by  a  British  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and,  to  escape 
her,  ran  his  vessel  aground.  Three  ships-of-the-line 
joined  in  the  fight,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
Hague,  but  she  eventually  got  off  and  away,  firing 
thirteen  guns  in  farewell  defiance  as  she  escaped. 
This  exploit  took  place  after  the  terms  of  peace  had 
been  signed,  and  thus  Capt.  Manly  fired  the  first 
and  last  gun  of  the  naval  operations  of  the  American 
patriots.  On  his  return  to  Boston  a  few  months  af- 
terwards, Capt.  Manly  was  received  with  great  honor, 
but  was  subsequently  called  to  answer  a  number  of 
chai'ges  made  against  him  by  his  subordinate  officers, 
and  investigation  resulted  in  his  witlidrawal  from 
the  naval  service.  He  died  in  Boston  Sept.  13,  1793. 
McGrUmE,  Hunter  Holmes,  physician,  was 
born  at  Winchester,  Va.,  Oct.  11,  1835.  He  was 
tlie  son  of  Dr.  Hugh  Holmes  McGuire,  and  his  wife 
Anne  Eliza  Moss,  the  family  being  directly  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Mor  McGuire,  Lord  or  Prince 
of  Fermanagh,  Ireland  (1400  to  1430).     His  profes- 


sional  studies  ■were  begun  in  the  Winchester  medical 
college,  from  which  institution  he  received  his  de- 
gree in  1855.  In  1856  he  matriculated  in  both  the 
Ifniversity  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jefferson  medical 
college  of  Philadelphia,  but  was  taken  ill  and  com- 
pelled to  return  home  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
Winchester  medical  college,  where,  after  one  year's 
service,  feeling  the  need  of  greater  chnical  advan- 
tages, he  resigned  his  position  and  relinquished  a 
growing  practice  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  The 
following  year  he  not  only  attended  the  regular 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Jefferson  medical  college, 
but  also  established  a  qidz  class,  which  was  largely 
patronized  by  the  medical  students.  In  1859,  in 
consequence  of  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia,  Dr. 
McGuire  was  the  leader  of  a  movement  among  the 
students  to  return  to  Richmond.  Here  Gov.  Henry 
A.  Wise  welcomed  them  in  a  stirring  speech.  The 
Medical  college  of  Virginia  matriculated  them  with- 
out charge,  and  the  city  council  made  an  appropria- 
tion to  reimburse  them  for  the  expense  of  the 
trip.  Dr.  McGuire  completed  the  session  in  Rich- 
mond, and  in  March,  1860,  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  He  then  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  established  another  quiz  class,  but 
after  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  and  other 
states  he  hastened  home  to  offer  his  services  to  Vir- 
ginia. He  volunteered  in  Com- 
pany F,  3d  Virginia  regiment,  and 
Apr.  17,  1861,  marched  from  Win- 
chester to  Hai-per's  Ferry.  He  af- 
terward became  medical  director 
of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  un- 
der Gen.  T.  J.  (Stonewall)  Jack- 
son, Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and 
again  under  Gen.  Jackson  of  the 
1st  Virginia  brigade.  While  in 
this  capacity  Dr.  McGuire  in- 
augurated the  plan  of  releasing 
captured  medical  officers.  After 
the  fight  at  Winchester  with 
Banks,  eight  Federal  otticers  were 
set  free  upon  the  simple  condition 
that  they  would  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  Confederate  surgeons,  and 
a  few  weeks  after  this,  all  the  medi- 
cal officers  who  had  been  confined  by  both  the  Con- 
federate and  Federal  armies  as  prisoners  of  war 
were  released  and  returned  to  their  respective  com- 
mands. Although  this  was  interrupted  by  some 
disagreement  between  the  commissioners  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Dr.  McGuire  continued  to 
release  surgeons  whenever  it  was  in  his  power.  Dr. 
McGuire  was  also  the  first  to  organize  the  reserve 
corps  hosijitals  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  Ambulance  corps,  a  system 
now  universally  adopted  in  all  armies.  Upon  the 
death  of  Gen.  Jackson,  May,  1863,  Dr.  McGuire 
served  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  3d  corps  of  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  under  Lieut. -Gen.  R.  S.  Ewell, 
and  subsequently  as  medical  director  of  the  army  of 
the  Valley  under  Gen.  J.  A.  Early.  He  was  cap- 
tured after  the  battle  near  Waynesboro,  Va.,  but 
released  under  a  parole  of  fifteen  days,  and  after  its 
expiration  joined  tlie  3d  corps  under  Gen.  J.  B.  Gor- 
don, and  remained  as  its  medical  director  until  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox.  The  war  being  over,  Dr. 
McGuire  in  November,  1865,  removed  to  Richmond, 
having  been  elected  to  fill  the  cliair  of  surgery  in 
the  Medical  college  of  Virania,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Chas.  Bell  Gibson.  This  position 
he  held  until  1878,  when  the  demands  of  an  exten- 
sive practice  compelled  him  to  resign  it;  the  college 
conferring  upon  him  in  1880  the  title  of  emeritus 
professor.      In  1883  Dr.  McGuire    established    St. 
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Luke's  home  for  the  sick,  aprivate  infirmaryfor  the 
accommodation  of  his  surgical  cases,  an  institution 
•which  soon  became  one  of. the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful private  sanitariums  iu  the  country.  He  is 
president  and  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the 
University  college  of  medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
president  and  one  of  the  sui-geons  to  the  Virginia 
hospital,  an  institution  which,  largely  through  his 
influence,  was  established  for  the  sick  poor  of  tlie 
state.  In  1887  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  Dr.  McGuire  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  1888  by  the  Jefferson  medi- 
cal college  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  president  of 
the  Riclnnond  academy  of  medicine  in  1869,  of  the 
Association  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Confederate  states  in  1875  ;  of  the  Vir- 
ginia medical  society  in  1880;  of  the  American  sur- 
gical association  in  1886  ;  of  the  Southern  surgical 
and  gynaecological  association  in  1889,  and  of  the 
American  medical  association  in  1892.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  International  medical  congress  in 
1876,  and  of  the  American  medical  association  in 
1881.  He  is  associate  fellow  of  the  College  of  phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Obstetrical  soci- 
ety of  Philadelphia,  and  also  honorary  Fellow  of 
the  D.  Haynes  Agnew  medical  society  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  medical  societies  of  various  states. 
In  1886  Dr.  McGuire  was  married  to  Mary  Stuart 
of  Staunton,  Va.,  daughter  of  Alexander  H.  H. 
Stuart,  secretary  of  the  interior  under  President 
Fillmore.     They  have  nine  children. 

LINDEBMAN,  Garrett  Brodhead,  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  Lehman,  Pike  county.  Pa.,  Oct. 
13,  1839.  His  father.  Dr.  John  J.  Linderman,  was 
a  physician  of  much  ability,  and  his  mother,  born 
Rachel  Brodhead,  was  a  woman 
of  strong  character.  The  son  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  the 
local  schools,  and  began  the  study 
of  medicine  in  his  father's  office. 
In  1847  he  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  New  York.  For  several 
years  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his 
father,  but  in  1853  established  him- 
self at  Unionville,  N.  J.,  where  he 
practiced  independently  for  about 
two  years.  In  1853,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  his  elder  brother.  Dr. 
Henry  R.  Linderman,  he  became 
physician  to  the  Nesquehoning  coal 
company.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
cholera  broke  out  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
and  he  immediately  proceeded 
thither,  where  his  courage  and  zeal 
in  battling  with  the  epidemic  so  won 
the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  that  with  almost  one  voice 
they  called  him  to  Mauch  Chunk,  where  he  at  once 
entered  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  For 
the  next  ten  years  this  practice  steadily  increased, 
and  his  reputation  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  immediate  operations.  In  1863  he  relinquished 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  order  to  give  more 
care  and  personal  supervision  to  his  many  business 
interests.  On  the  establishment  of  Lehigh  university 
at  South  Bethlehem,  in  1866,  Dr.  Linderman  was 
elected  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  be- 
came chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  this 
board,  and  a  member  of  its  building  committee,  in 
which  capacity  he  labored  zealously  to  further  the 
early  development  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Linder- 
man took  up  a  permanentresidence  on  Fountain  Hill, 
South  Bethlehem,  in  1870,  and  at  once  became  iden- 
tified with  both  tlie  social  and  business  interests  of 
the  place.  In  1877  the  Bethlehem  iron  company, 
being  in  straitened  circumstances,  accepted  his  of- 


fer of  a  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  electing  him 
its  managing  director  and  subsequently  its  general 
manager.  'Through  this  timely  assistance,  the  cor- 
poration was  safely  brought  out  of  a  state  of  threat- 
ened bankruptcy  and  placed  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis.  Dr.  Linderman  remaining  at  its  head  until  his 
death.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the 
association  of  the  Bessemer  steel  companies  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  its  inception  was  a  member 
of  its  board  of  control.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Wilbur  mining  and  manufacturing  company  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  and  also  of  the  organization  of  indi- 
vidual coal  operators  of  the  Lehigh  valley.  He  or- 
ganized and  for  some  years  was  chairman  of  the 
Juragua  iron  company,  limited,  of  Cuba,  but  re- 
signed the  office  shortly  before  his  death.  One  of 
his  most  valuable  business  interests  was  the  firm  of 
Linderman  &  Skeer,  operators  of  extensive  coal 
mines  at  Stockton  and  Humboldt.  The  extent  of 
his  business  interests  obliged  him  to  maintain  offices 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  was  as  well  known  com- 
mercially as  in  Pennsylvania.  Quite  naturally  he 
acquired  with  his  bu.siness  experience  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  finance.  As  an  outcome  of  this  knowl- 
edge and  as  a  means  of  investment  for  a  part  of  his 
increasing  wealth,  he  organized  the  Lehigh  Valley 
national  bank  of  Bethlehem,  in  which  he  held  the 
principal  interest.  He  was  the  first  president  of  this 
institution,  and  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  also  the  principal  stockholder  in  the 
Linderman  national  bank  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a  large 
shareholder  and  a  director  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
road, and  a  member  of,  and  prominent  in,  a  number 
of  other  leading  institutions  and  corporations.  An 
institution  in  which  he  took  a  warm  interest  was  St. 
Luke's  hospital,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Early  in  life  he  became  connected 
with  the  masonic  fraternity,  and  always  manifested 
a  hearty  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  was  a  past  mas- 
ter of  Barger  lodge,  one  of  the  most  representative 
in  Mauch  Chunk.  In  religious  belief  he  was  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  a  prominent  member  and  vestryman  of 
the  Church  of  the  nativity,  South  Bethlehem.  He  was 
an  ardent  democrat  in  political  faith,  and  although 
greatly  engrossed  in  his  important  business  opera- 
tions, always  managed  to  give  some  time  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  party  in  its  various  campaigns.  In  IS?^ 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  congress  in 
his  district,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  afterwards 
frequently  mentioned  iu  connection  with  the  posi- 
tion, but  feeling  that  his  usefulness  in  the  commun- 
ity would  be  better  subserved  by  his  devoting  his 
attention  to  his  business  interests,  he  invariably  de- 
clined. In  the  Hancock  campaign  he  took  a  partic- 
ularly active  part  in  organizing  the  democracy  in 
South  Bethlehem,  and  was  the  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral club.  On  the  occasion  of  the  large  parade  and 
mass-meeting  in  Bethlehem,  just  before  the  election 
that  fall,  he  presided  at  the  meeting  and  made  a  tar- 
iff speech  from  a  democratic  standpoint.  His  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  borough  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  those  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Bethlehem, 
was  always  active  and  warm,  and  his  advice  was  fre- 
quently sought  and  greatly  valued  by  those  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  municipal  affairs.  He  was 
quick  to  discover  merit,  and  being  a  man  of  large 
sympathies  and  generous  impulses,  was  always  ready 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  young  men  in  whose  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  he  had  confidence.  A  local 
writer  familiar  with  the  facts  has  asserted  that  a 
great  many  successful  business  men  in  Bethlehem 
and  vicinity  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Linderman  for 
financial  assistance  and  wise  counsel.  He  was  twice 
married.  Hisfirstwife,  to  whom  lie  was  united  Aug. 
21,  1856,  was  Lucy  Packer,  a  daughter  of  the  es- 
teemed philanthropist  and  friend  of  education.  Judge 
Asa  Packer.   She  died  in  July,  1876,  leaving  a  daugh- 
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ter  Sallie,  now  Mrs.  Warren  A.  Wilbur,  and  two  sons, 
Robert  P.  Linderinan,  and  Garrett  B.  Lindermau,  Jr. 
Both  sons  have  inherited  their  father's  taste  for  busi- 
ness. Although  young  each  is  quite  prominent  in 
the  business  world,  the  elder,  Robert,  being  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  iron  company  and  president 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  national  bank  of  Bethlehem. 
On  March  16,  1880,  Dr.  Linderman  was  married  to 
Frances  Evans,  daughter  of  George  A.  Evans,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  this  marriage  there  are  three 
daughters,  Lillian,  Ida  and  Helen.  Dr.  Linderman 
died  Sept.  30,  1885. 

lilNDEBMAN,  Robert  Packer,  banker,  coal 
operator  and  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  July  26,  1863,  son  of  Lucy  Evelyn 
Packer  and  Garrett  Brodhead  Linderman.  M.  D.,  and 
grandson  of  Judge  Asa  Packer. 
When  he  was  about  seven  years 
old,  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where 
he  has  since  lived.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Mount 
Pleasant  military  academy,  at 
Sing  Sing  on  the  Hudson,  N.Y., 
and  in  the  fall  of  1880,  after  a 
tour  through  EiTrope,  entered  the 
Lehigh  university.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  chapter 
at  that  place  of  the  Sigma  Phi 
society,  and  also  of  the  chapter  of 
the  same  society  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity. He  was  elected  to  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honorary  so- 
ciety, for  scholarly  attainments, 
and  was  graduated  in  1884  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy. During  the  year  ending 
1892  he  was  president  of  the  Lehigh  university 
alumni  association.  After  leaving  college  Mr.  Lind- 
erman entered  the  firm  of  Linderman  &  Skeer,  large 
miners  and  shippers  of  coal,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1885  became  the  head  of  the  firm.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1885,  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  national  bank  of  Bethlehem,  became  vice- 
president  of  the  same  in  November,  1885,  and  presi- 
dent in  March,  1888.  At  that  time,  being  but  twenty- 
four  years  old,  he  was  probably  the  youngest  man 
holding  the  position  of  National  bank  president  in 
the  country.  In  January,  1886,  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bethlehem  iron  company, 
■one  of  the  largest  and  best-known  iron  and  steel 
works  in  the  United  States.  In  June,  1888,  he  was 
•elected  vice-president  of  the  company,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  presidency  in  May,  1890,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  In  addition  to  these  offices  Mr. 
Linderman  is  also  a  director  in  the  Sclinylkill  and 
Lehigh  Valley  railroad  company,  the  Georgetown 
and  Western  railroad  company,  the  .luragua  iron 
company,  limited,  the  Earnline  steamship  company, 
limited,  the  Jefferson  coal  company,  and  other 
•corporations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
society  of  the  sons  of  the  revolution,  and  of  numer- 
ous clubs  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton. In  the  fall  of  1884  he  was  married  to  Ruth  May, 
daughter  of  Robert  H.  Sayre,  second  vice-president 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  company. 

LIPSCOMB,  Abne^r  S.,  jurist,  was  born  in 
South  Carolina  in  1789.  He  studied  law  under  John 
€.  Calhoun,  and  about  1818  removed  to  Alabama, 
-where  he  served  in  the  territorial  legislature.  In 
1820  he  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  ccmrt,  and 
in  1824  became  chief  justice  of  Alabama.  Under  a 
new  constitution  he  was,  in  1830,  reappointed  chief 
justice.  After  some  years  he  resigned,  and  was 
twice  elected  to  the  legislature  from  the  Mobile  dis- 


trict. In  1838  he  went  to  Texas,  and  in  1839  was 
made  secrelaiy  of  state  by  President  Lamar,  sei"ving 
about  two  years.  In  1845  he  was  one  of  that  extraor- 
dinary assemblage  of  men  who  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  Texas,  as  a  proposed  state  of  the  Union — a 
convention,  altogether  considered,  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  American  states — and  which  pro- 
duced a  constitution  commanding  the  admiration  of 
every  state  of  the  Union,  and  largely  adopted  by  the 
then  newly  created  state  of  Iowa.  Annexation  being 
completed,  and  the  slate  government  organized. 
Gov.  James  Pinkuey  Henderson  nominated,  and  the 
senate  confirmed,  John  Hemphill  as  chief  justice, 
Abner  S.  Lipscomb  and  Royal  T.  Wheeler  as  asso- ' 
ciate  justices  of  (he  supreme  court.  Judge  Lips- 
comb served  until  his  death.  His  decisions  have 
been  approvingly  quoted  by  the  supreme  courts  of 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  several  other  states,  and 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  an  honored  and  honorable  man. 
He  was  a  devoted  Christian,  and  as  such  loved  by 
his  neighbors.  A  county  in  northwest  Texas  bears 
his  name.  Judge  Lipscomb  is  said  to  have  Ijorne  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Daniel  Webster.  He  died  early 
in  1858. 

COliMAN,  Norman  J.,  first  secrelaiy  of  agri- 
culture, was  horn  on  a  farm  near  Richfield  Springs, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1837.  His  father 
was  a  well-to  do  farmer,  and  gave  him  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  education.  From  an  early  age  he 
was  a  diligent  student,  reading  every  volume  in  the 
common-school  library  in  his  school  district,  before 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  carrying  on  his  other  studies 
besides.  He  taught  school  in  winter,  and  attended 
the  seminaries  in  the  vicinity  in  summer,  until  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  Here 
he  taught  school  in  Louisville,  attended  the  Louis- 
ville law  university,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws,  and,  later,  was  licensed  as  an  at- 
torney. He  practiced  law  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
and  was  elected  district  attorney.  His  partner  was 
M.  C.  Kerr,  his  former  room  and  classmate,  who 
afterward  became  speaker  of  the 
U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  and 
died  while  holding  the  position.  In 
1853  young  Colman  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  continuing  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  love  for  rural  pur- 
suits, which  had  always  been  strong, 
soon  induced  him,  however,  to  pur- 
chase a  country  home,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  agricultural  journal,  known 
as  "  Colman's  Rural  World,"  now  of 
national  reputation.  He  soon  be- 
came the  leader  and  exponent  of  ag- 
ricultural progress  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  A  forceful  and  eloquent 
speaker,  he  was  called  upon  to  take 
an  active  part  in  every  movement  in 
hehal  f  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 
So  well  had  his  services  been  appre- 
ciated, that  when  President  Cleve- 
land, during  his  first  term,  began  to  look  arovmd  for 
some  competent  man  to  fill  the  office  of  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  the  leading  representatives 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  country  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Colman,  and  in  April,  1885.  he  was 
appointed  to  that  oflice.  .  Thoroughly  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties,  and  possessing  great  energy  and  fine 
executive  ability,  he  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  work 
of  the  department,  enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  gave  it  a  character  and  prominence  which  re- 
sulted in  a  bill  being  passed  by  congress,  establish- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government,  making  the  secretary  thereof  a  member 
of  the  president's  cabinet.  Mr.  Colman  had  therefore 
the  honor  of  being  appointed  by  the  president  and 
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confirmed  by  the  senate,  as  the  first  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. Iii  politics,  JIi-.  Colman  has  always  been 
a  democrat.  He  was  a  Federal  man  during  the  war, 
and  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  85th  regiment, 
E.  M.  M.  In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  became  the  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  house.  In  1868  he  was  nominated  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor, but  was  defeated  by  over  30,000,  with 
the  entire  democratic  ticket,  on  account  of  the  test 
oatli  and  registration  laws.  In  1874  he  was  again 
nominated  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  elected  by 
over  50,000  majority.  There  is  scarcely  a  leading 
agricultural,  horticultural  or  stock  association  of  the 
state  that  he  has  not  helped  to  organize,  and  been 
president  of,  as  well  as  many  of  national  cliaracter. 
He  served  for  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Missouri 
press  association,  and  is  a  well-recognized  leader  in 
every  body  with  which  he  is  connected. 

WILLIAMS,   John  Wilson  Montgomery, 

clergyman,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Apr.  7, 
1830.  His  early  studies  were  pursued  in  the  acad- 
emy of  his  native  town.  In 
1838  lie  entered  the  Richmond 
seminary  (now  college)  to  study 
for  tlie  ministry,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Columbian  col- 
lege (now  university)  in  1843. 
After  graduating,  he  supplied 
the  Cumberland  street  Baptist 
church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  about 
one  year.  A  more  extended 
course  of  theological  study  was 
pur-sued  at  Newton  theologiAil 
seminary  near  Boston,  Mass. 
Returning  to  Virginia,  he  la- 
bored as  missionaiy  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Southampton  county,  and 
at  Smilhfield,  Isle  of  Wight 
county.  On  Dec.  33,  1846,'"he 
was  married  toCoiinthia V.  J. 
Read  of  Nortiiampton  county, 
Va.,  who  died  March  5,  1893;  a  woman  noted  for 
her  beauty  of  person,  mind,  and  cliaracter.  In  1848 
he  accepted  the  pastoral  care  of  tbe  Baptist  clmrcli 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.  On  Jan.  1,  1851,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  has  remained  (1894)  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two-score  years.  The  church 
is  an  old  one,  having  been  organized  in  January, 
1785.  When  Dr.  Williams  became  the  pastor,  the 
congregation  worshiped  in  the  large  circular  build- 
ing, corner  of  Sharp  and  Lombard  streets,  erected  in 
1818,  at  a  great  expense  for  that  day.  As  early  as 
1793  subscriptions  were  raised  in  tliis  church  to  edu- 
cate young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1813  a  foreign 
mis.sionary  society,  one  of  the  first  in  this  country, 
was  formed,  also  a  Bible  society  and  Sabbath-school. 
The  membership  was  not  large  when  Dr.  Williams 
took  charge,  but  composed  of  a  class  whose  social 
position  and  wealth  probably  surpassed  that  of  any 
Baptist  church  in  this  country.  He  has  always  been 
a  great  advocate  for  missions,  and  has  labored  not 
only  to  enlarge  his  church  hut  to  plant  new  churches 
in  every  favorable  locality.  After  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johns  of  the  Episcopal  church,  Dr.  Williams  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  as  president  of  the  Maryland 
tract  society,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  men's 
Christian  association  of  Baltimore.  He  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Sunday-school  union 
for  many  years.  His  labors  as  preacher,  pastor,  and 
oflicer  of  various  societies,  have  left  him  little  time 
for  authorship;  he  has,  liowever,  written  for  the  re- 
ligious press  many  valuable  articles  on  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  has  done  much  in  formulating  laws 
to  guide  and  stimulate  societies.     He  was  the  father 


of  the  Baltimore  Baptist  church  extension  society,  • 
organized  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin 
Wilson.  In  1887  the  church  decided  to  sell  the  old 
temple  and  move  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city, 
where  a  large  marble  edifice  was  erected,  and  dedi- 
cated in  January,  1878.  Dr.  Williams's  most  prom- 
inent characteristics  are  disinterestedness,  sincerity, . 
a  serene,  cheerful  spirit,  in  which  he  makes  all  share, 
and  a  great  heart  encompassing"liumanitj'  in  its  ten- 
der depths.  These  qualities  have  endeared  him  to- 
all.  Although  a  generation  has  passed  away  during 
his  ministi-y  in  Baltimore,  there  are  still  many  who- 
scatter  flowers  of  affection  in  his  pathway,  and  some 
of  the  children's  children  of  those  who  years  ago  wel- 
comed him  to  Baltimore,  sweeten  his  life  by  their 
faithful  love  and  devotion.  Dr.  Williams  has  one 
son,  E.  Calvin  Williams,  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  who- 
married  Miss  Colt,  great-granddaughter  of  Robert 
Oliver  of  Baltimore,  and  two  daughtei'S,  Margaret 
Corinthia,  married  to  Prof.  Gore  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Lucretia  Eliza,  married  to  J.  H. 
Wilson  Marriott,  now  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  Sadlers'  publishing  company. 

GORGES,  Sir  Ferdinaudo,  proprietor  of  Maine, 
was  born  at  Ashton  Phillips,  in  Somerset  county, 
England,  about  1565.  Little  is  known  of  his  early 
life,  but  his  Italian  baptismal  name  is  no  sign  of  for- 
eign extraction.  The  name  Gorges  was  that  of  an 
old  family  in  the  west  country  of  the  kingdom.  He 
probably  had  some  connection,  by  marriage,  with 
Sir  John  Popham  (1531-1607),  chief  justice  of  the- 
king's  bench.  Not  all  that  is  known  of  his  career 
is,  moreover,  to  his  credit,  He  was  a  partner  iu  the- 
conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Essex  (1601),  then  conveyed 
intelligence  of  it  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  whom 
he  was  also  connected,  and  on  the  eaiTs  trial  testi- 
fied against  him.  Gorges  served  in  the  Royal  army 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  in  1604  King  James- 
I.  made  him  governor  of  Plymouth,  England.  In 
1605  George  Weymouth,  an  English  navigator, 
made  a  voyage  to  New  England,  and  on  his  return 
(same  year)  to  Dartmouth,  England,  brought  with 
him,  by  force,  tJiree  Indians,  and  made  such  report 
of  the  country  that  Gorges  ultimately  found  his  life- 
work  in  his  proprietorship  of  land  upon  this  conti- 
nent. He  took  the  natives  into  his  house,  caused 
them  to  be  in.structed  in  the  English  language,  and 
' '  kept  them  full  three  years, "  and,  by  degrees,  learned 
much  from  them  of  the  customs,  the  inhabitants,, 
and  the  capacities  of  their  native  land.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  representations,  Sir  John  Popham, 
exerted  his  powerful  influence  to  further  Gorges's- 
schemes.  Apr.  10.  1606,  King  James  I.  granted  the, 
incorporation  of  two  laud  companies  for  settlement 
in  North  America,  styled  in  the  patent  "the  First 
and  Second  colonies."  Both  were  to  be  under  super- 
vision of  a  body  called  the  Council  of  Virginia,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  members  appointed  from  time  to- 
time  by  the  crown.  The  second  became  the  Plym- 
outh colony,  and  three  ships  sailed  fi'om  Plymouth, 
England,  with  100  settlers,  and  two  of  Gorges's  In- 
dians as  interpreters  and  guides,  on  Slay  31,  1607. 
By  Aug.  8th  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  present 
Kennebec  river,  in  Maine,  and  there  attempted  a. 
settlement.  But,  being  discouraged  by  the  cold  of, 
the  succeeding  winter,  and  by  tbe  privations  to  which, 
they  were  exposed,  they  soon  abandoned  their  effort 
and  returned  to  England.  Gorges,  however,  "Not 
doubting  but  God  would  effect  that  which  man  dis- 
paired  of,"  persevered  in  cherishing  his  project  of  a 
colony,  and  in  March,  1615,  the  well-known  John 
Smitli  having  come  to  be  associated  with  him,  two 
ships  sailed  from  London  under  their  auspices,  Smitli 
on  board,  for  New  England.  Smith's  ship,  however, 
was  dismasted,  and  returned  to  port.  Procuring 
another,  he  sailed  once  more  in  August,  1615,  was 
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captured  by  a  French  squadron,  but  finally  set  free 
at  Roclielle,  in  France.  Thence  he  made  his  way 
once  more  to  Plymouth,  but  his  designs  respecting 
New  England  were  not  again  revived.  Under  color 
of  "fishing and  trade,"  however,  Gorges  sent  thither 
(1616-17)  Richard  Vines,  with  a  party,  to  make  ob- 
servations on  the  country,  and  during  the  winter  in- 
dicated, this  expedition  was  in  cunip  on  the  river 
Saco,  and  then  it  also  returned  to  England.  Profes- 
sing to  be  weary  of  his  pi-ojects.  Gorges  in  reality 
continued  to  watch  for  opportunities  of  better  prom- 
ise, and  on  Aug.  10,  1632,  in  company  with  Capt. 
John  Mason,  sometime  English  governor  of  a  plan- 
tation in  the  new-found  land,  received  a  grant  from 
the  Royal  English  council,  of  all  the  country  in 
North  America  ' '  bounded  by  the  Merrimac  and  Ken- 
nebec rivers,  tiie  ocean,  and  the  river  of  Canada," 
which  territory  was  called  Laconia.  Attempts  at 
establishing  settlements  in  this  vast  tract,  were,  how- 
ever, practically  failures,  although  Saco,  a  few  miles 
up  the  river  of  that  name,  and  Agamentiens,  after- 
ward York,  may  have  received  their  first  English 
inhabitants  under  the  auspices  of  Gorges,  within 
three  or  four  years  after  the  settlement  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1622.  These  futile  endeavors,  made  by 
those  in  Gorges's  service,  are  known  to  have  been 
put  forth  on  the  Piscataqua  river,  at  what  is  now 
Portsmouth,  Me.,  and  at  the  present  Bover  in  the 
same  state.  During  the  same  year  Gorges  was  named 
governor  of  the  English  council.  New  England,  and 
in  1628,  being  applied  to  by  the  English  Lord  War- 
wick for  it,  he  gave  liis  approbation  that  a  patent  be 
issued  for  the  grant  of  Massachusetts  to  John  Endi- 
cott  and  his  associates,  "so far  forth  as  it  should  not 
be  prejudicial  to  my  son,  Robert  Gorges',  interests," 
who  had  meanwhile  been  commissioned  as  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  New  England.  On  Apr.  36,  1635, 
the  English  king,  Charles  I.,  intimated  his  intention 
to  appoint  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  as  general  governor 
of  New  England,  and  in  1637  the  latter  commissioned 
the  Massacliusetts  magnates  to  govern  his  province 
of  New  Somersetshire,  which  extended  from  Cape 
Elizabeth  to  Sagadahoc.  His  action  in  this  respect 
was  passed  in  silence  by  the  Massachusetts  bay  set- 
tlers (according  to  Gov.  John  Winthrop),  for  other 
reasons  as  well  as  "that  it  did  not  appear  what  au- 
thority he  had  to  grant  such  a  commission. "  Its  im- 
portance indeed  appears  to  have  been  nominal,  for  in 
1638  the  country  included  in  the  commission  was  ' '  no 
other  than  a  mere  wilderness  here  and  there  by  the 
seaside.  The  little  settlement  which  had  been  made 
ten  or  fifteen  years  before  had  acquired  no  impor- 
tance and  possessed  no  order  by  organization. "  Dis- 
appointed in  his  efforts  to  become  the  head  of  a 
magnificent  and  energetic  government.  Gorges  next 
sought  to  establish  a  miniature  government  for  his 
private  estate,  and  to  that  end  (1689)  obtained  from 
the  king  a  charter  constituting  him  lord  proprietary 
of  the  province  of  Maine,  with  extraordinary  powers 
of  legislation  and  government,  transmissible,  with 
the  property,  to  his  heirs  and  assigns.  The  bound- 
aries were  the  ocean,  the  Piscataqua  and  Kennebec 
rivers,  and  a  line  drawn  from  one  river  to  the  other 
at  120  miles'  distance  from  their  mouths.  The  pro- 
prietary was  made  ruler  here  in  church  and  state, 
iBXcept  so  far  as  his  prerogative  was  limited  by  the 
essential  rights  of  the  crown.  iJe  had  the  patronage 
of  churches,  could  establish  laws  in  commerce  with 
representatives  of  the  freeholders,  with  penalties  ex- 
tending to  liberty,  property,  and  life.  He  could 
erect  courts  with  dire  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
jurisdiction;  make  war,  raise,  organize,  and  com- 
Inand  troops,  regulate  markets  and  tolls,  designate 
ports  of  entry,  and  exact  duties  on  merchandise. 
No  one  could  reside  or  trade  within  his  province  ex- 
cept by  his  consent,  and  all  freeholders  and  tenants 
were  to  hold  to  him,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  as  feudal 


lords  of  the  soil.  He  forthwith  appointed  his  son, 
Thomas  Gorges,  to  be  deputy  governor  of  his  domain, 
with  six  residents  on  the  spot  for  counselors.  Four 
of  these  counselors  came  together  at  Saco,  June  35, 
1640,  took  their  oaths  of  office,  and  disposed  of  some 
causes.  Soon  after,  the  deputy  governor  arrived, 
and  found  the  ofticial  residence  at  Agamentiens  (the 
present  York)  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  him  shelter, 
and  nothing  of  household  stuff  remaining  but  an  old 
pot,  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  couple  of  cob-irons.  The 
province  was  now  divided  into  the  counties  of  York 
(or  Agamentiens)  and  Saco.  The  former  was  dis- 
tinguished by  being  the  residence  of  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  by  being  made  a  borough  under  tlie  hand 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  lord  proprietary  him- 
self. Before  long  it  was  still  more  exalted  by  the 
receipt  of  a  city  charter  from  the  same  source  (Gor- 
ges of  course  intending  it  to  be  the  seat  of  a  bishop), 
authorizing  it  and  its  suburbs,  constituting  a  territory 
of  twenty-one  square  miles,  to  be  governed  under 
the  name  of  Georgeana,  by  a  mayor,  twelve  alder- 
men, a  common  council  of  twenty-four  members, 
and  a  recoi'der,  all  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  citi- 
zens. ' '  Probably, "  says  the  historian,  ' '  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  males  were  in  places  of  au- 
thority. The  forms  of  proceedings  in  the  recorder's 
court  were  to  be  copied  from  those  of  the  British 
ciiancery.  This  grave  foolery  was  acted  for  more 
than  ten  years,"  the  doughty  governor-general  mean- 
while continuing  in  his  native  England  and  zeal- 
ously serving  the  king,  his  royal  master,  in  his 
operations  against  the  parliamentary  armies.  He 
died,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  son  John,  who  neglected 
the  province.  Its  inhabitants  repeatedly  but  unsuc- 
cessfully wrote  to  Sir  Ferdinando's  heirs,  and  got 
no  reply.  Tiring  of  this,  they  ultimately  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  bay 
colony.  In  1677  the  grandson  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
sold  all  his  rights  in  Maine  to  that  colony  for  £1 ,250. 
Sir  Ferdinando  died  in  1647. 

WHITNEY,  George  J.,  railway  manager,  was 
born  in  Verona,  Oneida  county,  N.  Yr,  Jan.  36, 1819. 
His  father,  Warham  Whitney,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  settlement  of  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
came  there  from  Oneida  county 
in  1819,  a  few  months  after  the 
birth  of  his  son  George.  The 
father  erected  a  mill,  and  his 
brands  of  flour  became  famous. 
George  was  one  of  seven  child- 
ren, and  the  eldest  of  three  sons. 
In  his  early  life  school  alter- 
nated with  various  kinds  of 
work,  of  which  a  farm,  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  mill, 
received  a  good  deal  of  his 
attention.  He  arrived  at  his 
majority  in  1840,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in 
that  year  took  charge  of  va- 
rious business  interests  wiiich 
rapidly  increased  in  import- 
ance. In  addition  to  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  mill  and  farm,  he  had 
a  store  in  Frankfort,  a  suburb  of  Rochester.  But 
milling  soon  became  his  chief  business,  and  in  it 
he  continued  until  1857,  when  he  built  the  "Whit- 
ney elevator,"  one  of  the  largest  erected  up  to  that 
time.  To  the  management  of  that  he  ultimately 
added  the  charge  of  the  elevators  of  the  N.  Y. 
Central  railroad,  both  in  Buffalo  and  New  York. 
He  early  became  a  director  in  theN.  Y,  Central  and 
Hudson  River  railroad,  and  continued  such  through 
three  administrations — the  Richmond-Corning  re- 
gime, the  Keep  organization,  and  that  of  the  Van- 
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derbilts— being  the  only  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors who  was  so  retained.  In  course  of  time  he 
became  practically  the  manager  of  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  road,  and  was  at  tlie  time  of  his  death  in 
absolute  control  of  the  transportation,  storage,  and  de- 
livery of  all  the  grain  which  passed  over  the  tracks 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  Mr.  Whitney  was  notably 
public-spirited  and  useful  as  a  citizen,  and  was  for 
twelve  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  western  House  of  refuge  at  Rochester,  for  eight 
years  of  whicLi  time  he  was  its  president.  Such  was 
]iis  warm-hearted  nature  that  he  was  always  ]-eady 
to  interest  himself  in  any  enterprise  that  promised  to 
benefit  his  fellows.  He  insi)ired  enthusiastic  and  af- 
fectionate regard  in  a  multitude  of  his  associates,  em- 
plovees  and  co-workers.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  his  close 
friend  for  many  years,  said  of  him,  when  told  of  his 
dealli :  ' '  -Men  like  Mr.  Whitney  are  not  very  plentiful. 
As  a  husband,  as  a  father,  as  a  friend,  he  was  equally 
admirable  and  reliable,  and  as  a  business  man  he  was 
exceedingly  lapable."     He  died  Dec.  31,  1878. 

SLOOUM,  Joseph,  manufacturer,  was  born  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  July  15,  1800,  in  the  house  of  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Dr.  Joseph  Davis.  At  two 
weeks  old  lie  was  taken,  by  his  parents,  to  Slocum 
Hollow,  afterward  included  within  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  His  grandfather,  Jonatlian  Slocum,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  in 
East  Greenwich  township,  Kent 
county,  R.  I.,  May  1,  1733,  and 
was  married  to  Ruth  Tripp,  born 
March  21,  1736,  and  daughter  of 
Isaac  Tripp,  who,  with  Joseph 
Slocum,  father  of  Jonathan,  re- 
moved to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in 
1768.  In  1771  Jonathan  Slocum 
purchased  lands  in  Wyoming  val- 
ley, removingthei'e  with  his  fam- 
ily in  1774,  where,  on  Nov.  2, 1778, 
his  daughter,  Frances,  was  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians  and  lost  to 
her  relatives  for  about  flfty-nine 
years.  On  Dec.  16,  1778,  while 
feeding  cattle  from  a  stack  within 
sight  of  the  fort,  Jonathan  Slo- 
cum, with  his  father-iu-law,  Isaac 
Tripp,  were  fired  upon  by  the  In- 
dians. Mr.  Slocum  was  shot  dead; 
Mr.  Tripp  wounded,  speared,  and  tomahawked,  and 
they  were  both  scalped,  while  William  Slocum,  al- 
thougli  wounded,  succeeded  in  escaping  and  giving 
the  alarm  at  the  fort.  Tlie  father  of  Joseph  Slocum 
and  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  Ebenezer  Slocum, 
born  in  Warwick  township,  R.  I.,  Jan.  10,  1766, 
and  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and 
Obedience  (Sperry)  Davis.  In  1790  Ebenezer  Slo- 
cum purchased  an  interest  in  the  grist  mill  at  Deep 
Hollow,  which  soon  after  became  known  as  Slocum 
Hollow.  He  there  built  a  distillery  in  1798-99,  and 
a  saw-mill  in  1799.  In  1800,  with  his  brother,  Ben- 
jamin, he  constructed  an  iron  forge,  and  in  1811  a 
second  distillery.  For  several  years  thereafter, 
whiskey,  lumber,  iron,  feed,  and  flour  were  manu- 
factured in  such  quantities  as  to  bring  the  isolated 
settlement  prominently  before  the  county.  In  1805 
Ebenezer  Slocum  built  the  first  frame  house  at  Slo- 
cum Hollow,  for  many  years  a  landmark  as  the 
oldest  building  in  Scranton,  and  known  as  the 
"Slocum  red  house."  In  its  ball-room,  a  large 
apartment  over  the  kitchen,  the  first  lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  Scranton  was  organized  and  for  a  long 
time  held  its  meetings.  In  1831  Ebenezer  Slocum 
was  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district,  including  the 
subsequent  townships  of  Pittston,  Providence,  and 
Exeter.  His  enterprise  and  thrift  had  accumulated, 
in  addition  to  other  property,  1,800  acres  of  land,  all 
.situated  within  what  was  afterward  the  city  limits 
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of  Scranton,  and  nearly  all  underlaid  with  coal.  He 
died  suddenly  in  the  street,  of  apoplexy,  while  on  a 
business  visit  to  AVilkesbarre,  July  35,  1832.  The 
son  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  different  trades 
and  interests  that  his  father  had  so  successfully  in- 
augurated at  Slocum  Hollow,  and  being  very  m- 
genious  he  soon  acquired  much  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  machinery,  and  shod  the  horses  requii-ed 
about  his  father's  mill  and  work.  In  April,  1828, 
he  and  his  brother,  Samuel,  took  charge  of  the  entire 
business,  which  then  included"  blacksmithing,  lum- 
bering, farming,  coalmining,  etc.  On  Dec.  22, 
1830  he  was  married  to  Eldida  Bingham,  daughter 
of  Rodolphus  and  Sarah  (Kimble)  Bingham  of  Pal- 
myra, Pike  county.  Pa.,  and  in  1832  they  took  up  a 
permanent  residence  in  Slocum  Hollow.  In  1833 
he  was  chosen  township  collector,  and  upon  the  in- 
corporation of  the  borough  of  Scranton  in  1856,  he 
was  elected  its  first  burgess,  afterward  serving  as 
city  auditor,  overseer  of  the  poor,  etc.  In  politics 
he  was  a  whig,  and  with  that  party  became  subse- 
quently identified  with  the  republicans,  being  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  national  government  By 
inheritance  and  purchase,  he  became  possessed  of 
over  600  acres  of  land,  comprising  much  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Scranton .  Mr.  Slocum's  naturally  strong 
constitution  enabled  him,  throughout  his  long  life, 
to  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  work.  His  powers 
of  endurance  were  especially  great.  In  July,  1831, 
he,  on  a  wager,  traveled  on  foot  against  a  horse  from 
Philadelphia  to  Wilkesbarre,  adistance  of  120  miles, 
which  he  covered  in  twenty  hours  and  four  minutes, 
beating  the  horse  by  four  hours.  In  no  way  addicted 
to  games  of  chance,  or  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  tobacco,  Mr.  Slocum  was  correct  in  all  his 
habits  of  hfe  excepting  overwork.  His  mind  was 
always  clear,  he  read  without  glasses,  wrote  a  good, 
steady  hand,  and,  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death,  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  never  failed  to 
chronicle  the  events  of  his  life.  He  died  June  22,  1890. 

WENTWORTH,  Jolin,  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Jan.  16,  1671,  son  of  Samuel  Wentworth  (1641-91), 
eldest  son  of  the  patriarch  "William  and  of  Mary 
Benning.  He  began  active  life  as  a  trader  and  sea- 
captain  ;  was  made  a  councilor  in  1713,  justice  of 
common  pleas  in  1713,  and  lieutenant-governor  in 
1717,  his  commission  bearing  the  signature  of  Joseph 
Addison,  then  secretary  for  the  crown.  He  received 
no  salary,  but  frequent  grants  of  money,  and  was 
under  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  During  this 
time  he  established  a  system  of  garrisons  and  scouts, 
and  with  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  older  prov- 
ince sent  commissioners  to  Vaudreuil,  governor  of 
Canada,  to  remonstrate  against  the  latter's  breach  of 
treaty  in  encouraging  Indian  raids.  He  died  at 
Portsmouth  Deo.  12,  1730,  much  praised  for 
"engaging  manners,  public  spirit,  and  mild  ad- 
ministration." 

CHATJNCY,  Charles,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1705.  He  was  a  great-grand- 
son of  Charles  Chauncy,  second  president  of  Harvard 
college,  Massachusetts.  After  being  graduated  there 
in  1721,  his  pastorate  of  sixty  years — the  balance  of 
his  life — began  on  his  assuming  charge  of  the  First 
church  in  Boston.  He  became  famous  through  his 
opposition  to  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield  and 
other  revivalists,  writing  a  number  of  books  against 
them,  among  which  "Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the 
State  of  Religion  in  New  England "  stands  first. 
Tlie  thoroughness  in  detail  (he  traveled  300  miles  to 
collect  personal  information  for  this  work)  contrib- 
utes to  its  value  as  an  authentic  record.  He  was  a 
loyal  patriot  in  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Edin- 
burgh gave  him  S.T.D.  in  1743,  and  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  A.M.  Acad,  in  1787.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Feb.  10,  1787. 
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HOPKINS,  Johns,  capitalist,  philanthropist, 
and  foundei-  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  was 
born  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md.,  May  19,  1794. 
His  given  name,  Johns,  comes  from  the  old  Mary- 
land family  of  that  name,  of  which  he  was  a  descend- 
ant. He  was  of  Quaker  ancestry  on  both  sides.  His 
mother  was  Hannah  Janney,  a  connection  of  the 
Virginia  Janrieys.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior 
intellect  and  will,  and  was  one  of  the  guiding  spirits 
of  the  Baltimore  yearly  meeting  of  Friends.  His 
father,  Samuel  Hopkins,  was  a  farm- 
er, and  the  youth  of  Johns  Hopkins 
was  spent  on  the  farm,  where  he 
worked  in  summer,  and  went  to 
school  in  winter.  At  seventeen  he 
came  to  Baltimore  with  an  uncle, 
Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  to  learn  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  His 
capital  was  health,  thrifty  habits, 
and  an  unusual  capacity  for  a  life 
of  industrious  enterprise.  At  nine- 
teen he  was  left  by  his  uncle  in 
charge  of  the  establishment;  the 
-f,/      I  British    army    was    then    in    the 

'  \^  neighborhood  of  "Washington  and 

1^  Baltimore,    but    the    young    man 

"  had  mastered  the  details  of   the 

business,  and  increased  it,  des- 
pite the  excitement  and  derange- 
ment caused  by  war.  At  twenty- 
four  he  had  saved  $800,  and  went  into  business  for 
himself  with  his  uncle's  endorsement.  He  rented  a 
small  store,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Benjamin 
P.  Moore  under  the  firm  name  of  Hopkins  &  Moore. 
This,  firm  was  dissolved  in  1833,  and  a  new  one  was 
formed  with  two  of  liis  younger  brothers,  under  the 
narne  of  Hopkins  &  Brothers.  He  remained  in  this 
business  for  twenty-five  years,  extending  it  rapidly 
into  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  the 
adjoining  states.  The  firm  was  very  successful,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  retired  in  1847,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of 
his  brothers  and  two  of  their  clerks.  He  continued 
to  manifest  great  interest  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore;  after  the  resignation  of  James 
Swan  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Merchants' 
bank  of  Baltimoi'e,  and  filled  this  position  until  his 
death.  Here  he  had  many  opportunities  to  do  favors 
for  young  business  men .  He  aided  those  who  showed 
the  qualities  of  diligence,  good  sense  and  integrity, 
and  the  liberality  with  which  he  thus  lent  his  credit 
to  firms  and  individuals  entitled  him  to  general  grat- 
itude. He  was  also  a  stockholder  in  the  First  na- 
tional, the  Mechanics',  Central,  National  union.  Cit- 
izens' and  the  Farmers'  and  planters'  banks.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Merchants'  mutual  marine  in- 
.surance  company,  and  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
George's  creek  coal  company  and  the  Merchants' 
and  miners'  transportation  company.  He  was  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  be- 
came a  director  in  1847,  and  in  1855  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  company  and 
in  insuring  the  completion  and  success  of  the  road ; 
for,  when  the  road  was  embarrassed  prior  to  1857, 
because  of  internal  dis.sensiohs  over  its  management 
and  the  monetary  crisis  then  on  the  country,  and 
was  therefore  unable  to  provide  for  the  heavy  obli- 
gations arising  'from  extension,  Johns  Hopkins  vol- 
untarily endorsed  the  notes  of  the  company,  thus 
risking  his  private  fortune  in  the  enterprise.  Again, 
during  the  panic  in  the  fall  of  1873,  he  furnished  the 
•company  with  $900,000,  which  enabled  it  to  pay  its 
interest  in  cash.  By  these  and  similar  actions,  by 
his  means,  personal  efforts  and  credit,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  averting  from  Baltimore  the  financial  dis- 
asters that  swept  other  cities  in  the  panic  of  1873. 
He  was  also  interested  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 


growing  commercial  activity  of  Baltimore,  and  erect- 
ed expensive  buildings  in  suitable  localities  for  ware- 
houses and  offices,  among  them  being  the  Eialto,  on 
South  Holliday  and  Second  streets,  and  was  a  direct- 
or of  the  Baltimore  warehouse  company.  By  will, 
Mr.  Hopkins  provided  for  a  Convalescent  hospital 
in  a  country  neighborhood  within  easy  reach  of  the 
city,  and  a  Home  in  Baltimore  county  for  colored 
children  having  but  one  parent,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  for  such  other  colored  children  as  might  need 
assistance.  This  home  will  accommodate  400  in- 
mates. Neither  of  these  has  yet  been  built.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  an  incorporation  was 
formed  on  Aug.  34,  1867,  under  a  general  statute, 
' '  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland." These  trustees  organized,  and  it  appeared 
on  the  death  of  the  founder  that,  after  providing  for 
his  near  kin,  he  had  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune to  the  two  institutions  which  bear  his  name. 
Each  received  an  endowment  in  round  numbers  of 
$3,500,000.  The  university  received  his  country 
estate  at  Clifton,  consisting  of  350  acres  of  land,  15,- 
000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Baltimore 
more  and  Ohio  railroad  with  a  par  value  of  $1,500,- 
000,  and  other  property  valued  at  $750,000.  The 
property  assigned  to  the  hospital  consisted  of  about 
one-half  real  estate  and  one-fourth  each  of  bonds 
and  stocks  and  bank  stock;  the  income  of  the  two 
institutions  is  kept  distinct.  Mr.  Hopkins  made  pro- 
vision for  students  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  for  he  recognized  that  these  three 
states  had  contributed  most  materially  to  his  success; 
but  there  were  few  conditions  attached  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university.  He  wisely  selected  a  set 
of  trustees  who  were  liberal-minded,  with  broad  fore- 
sight and  good  business  capacity.  The  trustees  met 
again  on  Feb.  6,  1874,  and  proceeded  to  the  organ- ' 
ization  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  They  pre- 
pared an  outline  of  the  proposed  institution,  and  then 


elected  the  board  of  trustees  which  had  been  selected 
by  the  founder.  They  were  equally  fortunate  In 
their  choice  of  a  president.  This  choice  fell  on  Dan- 
iel C.  Gilman,  then  president  of  the  University  of 
California.  He  was  chosen  Dec.  30, 1874;  the  work 
of  organization  was  continued,  and  the  first  students 
admitted  October,  1876.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
in  the  management  of  the  university  to  evolve  an  in- 
stitution of  first  grade  with  a  single  effort.  The 
university  as  it  is  to-day  is  the  product  of  time  and 
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brains.  The  college  and  university  work  is  sharply 
differentiated.  It  has  had  2,246  students,  of  whom 
1,519  pursued  graduate  studies;  it  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  A.B.  on  381  students  and  Ph.D.  on  277. 
These  are  now  filling  many  of  the  important  college 
and  university  professorships  in  the  country.  The 
university  has  at  present  an  academic  staff  of  sev- 
enty professors  and  lecturers,  with  515  students  for 
the'current  year— 1893-94.  The  hospital  is  intended 
to  be  a  part  of  the  university.  It  is  also  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees.  Each  board 
was  forbidden  by  the  will  to  use  any  part  of  tlie 
principal  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  hospital 
trustees  began  work  by  inviting  five  hospital  experts 
to  submit  plans  for  an  improved  hospital.  These 
plans  were  then  printed  and  submitted  to  other  ex- 
perts for  criticism.  From  all  of  these  the  hospital,  as 
it  is,  has  been  evolved.  It  was  finished  in  1889  at  a 
cost  of  12,050,000.  Its  funds  are  now  invested  about 
one-third  each  in  bonds  and  stocks,  real  estate, 
mortgages,  and  produce  an  income  of  nearly  $200,- 
000  per  annum.  It  was  opened  for  patients  May  7, 
1889.  The  medical  school  was  opened  for  students 
Oct.  1,  1893.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  medical 
classes  on  the  same  conditions  as  men,  Mary  Garrett 
of  Baltimore  having  raised  a  special  fund  to  enable 
the  trustees  to  do  this.  There  are  fifteen  buildings 
in  the  hospital  group,  which  occupies  a  hill  of  thirty 
acres  on  Broadway  in  East  Baltimore,  not  far  from 
the  manufacturing  centi'e  of  the  city.  The  com- 
pleted hospital  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  arrangements  in  the  world.  There  are 
few  points  of  interest  and  none  of  romance  in  the 
life  of  Johns  Hopkins.  His  property  was  acquired 
by  slow  and  sagacious  methods.  He  led  a  prosaic 
and  monotonous  life,  the  life  of  the  business  man, 
moving  in  the  same  routine  day  after  day.  He 
bought  a  large  library  and  many  oil  paintings,  but 
did  not  live  in  costly  fashion;  he  never  married,  and 
had  no  immediate  family.  The  significance  of  his 
life  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  labored  to  accumulate  a 
fortune  with  a  direct  and  definite  object  in  view — to 
do  good  to  his  fellow-men.  He  died  in  Baltimore 
Dec.  24,  1873. 

GILMAN,  Daniel  Coit,  first  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  July  6,  1831.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Coun- 
cilor John  Oilman  of  Exeter,  N. 
H.,  who  came  to  America  from 
Norfolk,  Eng.,  in  1638.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1853.  He  then  de- 
voted nearly  two  years  to  obser- 
vation and  study  in  Europe,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  was  first  at- 
tached to  the  U.  S.  legation  in  St. 
Petersburg,  subsequently  a  stu- 
dent under  Ritter  and  Trendel- 
enburg in  Berlin,  and  then  a 
commissioner  to  the  French  ex- 
hibition in  1855.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  America,  during  the  lat  ■ 
ter  year,  he  became  successively 
librarian  of  Yale  college,  profes- 
sor of  physical  and  political  geog- 
raphy, and  secretary  of  the  Shef- 
field scientific  school;  trustee  of 
the  Winchester  observatory,  and  visitor  of  the  Yale 
school  of  fine  arts.  While  connected  with  Yale  col- 
lege he  was,  for  a  short  time,  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  New  Haven,  and  subsequently  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  In  1872  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  to  which  he  was  originally  called  in  1870, 
and  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  He  secured 
from  reluctant  capitalists  large  gifts,  notably  the 


Francis  Lieber  library  and  $50,000  from  Michael 
Keese;  the  Agassiz  chair  of  oriental  languages;  the 
Mills  chair  of  philosophy;  $100,000  for  a  law  college; 
a  gymnasium;  and  he  assisted  in  securing  the  Lick  ob- 
servatory. He  remained  in  that  position  until  1875, 
when  hewiis  invited  to  Baltimore  to  become  the  first 
president  of  the  university  founded  by  Johns  Hopkins. 
Heisstill  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  which  has  trained 
a  large  company  of  professors,  investigators  and 
teachers,  and  has  taken  first  rank  among  America's- 
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institutions  of  learning.  In  1889  he  was  called  upon 
to  aid  in  the  organization  of  an  allied  institution — 
"The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,"  of  which  he  was 
made  the  director.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  the  John  P.  Slater  fund  for  the  education  of 
the  freedmen,  and  was,  for  some  time,  secretary  and 
subsequently  president  of  the  board.  President  Gil- 
man  has  published  a  large  number  of  reviews,  re- 
ports, and  educational  papers,  appearing  from  time 
to  time  In  such  periodicals  as  the  "  North  American 
Review,"  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science," 
etc.  Both  theoretically  and  practically,  he  has  al- 
ways been  much  interested  in  physical,  historical 
and  political  science.  His  influence  for  steadily  in- 
creasing good  at  the  institution,  which  from  its  first 
inception  has  been  under  his  care  and  leadership,  is- 
most  marked,  while  liis  eloquence  as  a  speaker  has 
been  elsewhere  made  memorable  upon  such  occar 
sions  as  the  opening  of  Sibley  college  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity, and  at  the  ojjening  of  Adalbert  college  in 
Cleveland,  O.  He  also  made  noteworthy  addresses  ■ 
before  the  American  social  science  association,  and 
in  Baltimore  and  Boston  upon  the  benefit  that  the 
university  confers  upon  society  in  general.  Besides 
his  strictly  educational  writings.  President  Gilman  is 
the  author  of  a  memoir  of  James  Monroe,  and  has 
edited  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Francis  Lieber 
and  of  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  American  social  science  association;  president 
of  the  American  oriental  society;  councilor  of  the 
Archceological  institute  of  America;  president  of  the 
Association  of  colleges,  etc.,  in  the  middle  states, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  education  fund.  He 
has  also  beeu  one  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  U.  S. 
military  and  naval  academies.  The  liouorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia  and  St.  John's  colleges,  and  by  the- 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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JONES,  Benjamin  Franklin.,businessmaii, was 
born  in  Gwinnett  county,  Ga. ,  June  20, 1831.  He  was 
educated  at  the  neighboring  district  schools,  clerlied 
for  a  couple  of  years  in  a  country  town,  and  at  nineteen 
went  to  New  York  and  secured  a  situation  in  a  dry 
goods  and  carpet  house  on  Cortlandt  street.  A  year 
later  be  found  more  congenial  employment  with  the 
grocery  establishment  of  Whitlock,  Nichols  &  Co., 
subsequently  B.  M.  &  E.  A.  Whitlock  &  Co.  In 
the  service  of  this  house  he  traveled  all  over  the 
South,  and  being  there  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  his  in- 
formation and  experience  were  of 
much  practical  value  to  the  Con- 
federate government.  When  war 
was  actually  declared  he  returned 
to  Georgia,  and  in  April,  1861,  join- 
ed the  company  known  as  the  Cher- 
okee artillery,  which  was  shortly 
afterwnrd  organized  into  a  battalion, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Jones  was  made 
quartei'master.  The  battalion  serv- 
ed around  Richmond  and  Wel- 
don,  N.  C,  until  the  fall  of  1861, 
serving  in  Tennessee  during  that 
and  the  succeeding  winter.  In 
June,  1863,  Mr.  Jones  was  promoted 
to  be  brigade  quartermaster  and 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
post  at  Chattanooga,  where,  besides 
other  important  duties,  he  bought 
horses,  manufactured  wagons,  and  prepared  trans- 
portation for  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg's  army.  Upon 
the  evacuation  of  Chattanooga  in  September,  1863, 
Maj.  Jones  was  sent  temporarily  to  organize  the  post 
at  La  Grange,  Ga.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  secretary  of  war  to  report  for  special  inspec- 
tion duty  to  Gen.  Bragg,  who  was  instituting  a  most 
rigid  investigation  of  tlie  various  departments  of  the 
Confederate  government.  Maj.  Jones  discharged 
this  duty  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily,  win- 
ning much  commendation  from  his  commander-in- 
chief.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Rome, 
Ga.,  where  for  several  years  he  did  a  prosperous 
business,  although  eventually  obliged  to  relinquish  it 
because  of  ijrevailing  financial  trouble.  In  1871  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  but  aban- 
doned it  in  the  panic  of  1873.  About  this  time  con- 
siderable trouble  was  brewing  between  the  private 
corporation  that  had  built  the  water  works  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  the  city  authorities.  The  trouble  in- 
creased as  time  went  on,  and  when  the  works  were 
completed  and  the  company  looked  around  for  some 
one  to  take  charge  of  their  affairs,  they  selected  Maj. 
Jones.  He  accepted  the  position  of  supei'intendent 
and  general  manager  for  the  company,  and  at  once 
took  up  a  permanent  residence  in  Kansas  city.  His 
labors  in  his  new  position  were  arduous  and  delicate. 
So  violent  and  bitter  had  become  the  feeling  between 
the  company  and  tlie  city  government  and  citizens 
that  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  works  had 
become  a  vital  issue  in  nmnicipal  politics.  Maj. 
Jones  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  allaying  the 
bad  feeling  that  existed,  of  i-emoving  obstructions 
to  a  better  understanding,  of  making  explanations 
when  explanations  were  necessary,  and  by  uniform 
courtesy  of  demeanor  transforming  enemies  into 
friends.  In  a  little  while  the  officers  of  the  company 
and  the  city  authorities  were  brought  together  in  an 
amicable  conference,  one  by  one  difficulties  were  re- 
moved, point  by  point  the  basis  for  a  compromise  of 
conflicting  interests  was  laid,  and  finally  an  under- 
standing was  reached  that  was  satisfactory  to  all. 
For  this  result  the  company,  as  well  as  the  city,  was 
more  indebted  to  Maj.  Jones  than  to  any  other  one 
man,  and  it  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  last,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 


twenty  years'  contract,  hostilities  were  renewed,  only 
to  be  settled  after  long  and  tedious  litigation.  Be- 
sides his  native  tact  and  diplomacy,  Maj.  Jones  pos- 
sessed, in  a  large  degree,  that  most  uncommon 
quality,  common  sense.  He  is  a  fine  business  man, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  delightful  conversa- 
tionalist. 

KOSS,  John,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Conti- 
nental army,  was  born  at  Tain,  near  Cromarty,  Ross- 
shire,  Scotlaud,  Jan.  29,  1726.  After  some  twenty- 
years  in  business  at  Perth,  he  emigrated,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  1763  as  a  shipping  merchant  in 
Philadelphia.  Here,  two  years  later,  he  signed  the^ 
agreement  against  importations,  and  in  June,  1774, 
was  chairman  of  a  meeting  which  considered  pro- 
posals from  New  York  workmen.  For  five  months, 
1775-76,  he  was  muster-master  of  the  Pennsylvania 
naval  force,  and  during  most  of  the  war  was  an  agent 
of  the  congressional  committee  of  commerce  to  pro- 
cure ammunition  and  clothing  for  the  forces,  with 
agencies  at  Paris  and  Nantes.  To  an  honest  patriot 
this  was  an  expensive  line  of  business,  and  Ross  lost 
some  $100,000  by  it.  He  was  consoled  in  part  by 
the  friendship  of  Morris,  Franklin,  and  Washington, 
and  managed  to  avoid  financial  shipwreck.  He  died, 
at  Philadelphia  in  March,  1800. 

ROTH,  John,  Moravian  missionary,  was  born 
at  Sarmund,  Prussia,  Feb.  3,  1726.  He  was  brought 
up  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  went  over  to  the  Unitas- 
Frairum  in  1748,  and  in  1756  was  sent  to  America, 
where  he  was  long  engaged  in  labors  among  the  Ind- 
ians. In  1770-72  he  translated  the  gospels  into  the- 
Unami  tongue,  but  this  version  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. Jn  1773  he  became  the  father  of  the  first 
white  boy  born  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  His  later 
years  were  spent  in  parochial  work.  He  died  at 
York,  Pa.,  July  33,  1791. 

KILBOUBNE,  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Worth- 
ington,  O.,  Oct.  17,  1810,  the  son  of  Col.   James-. 
Kilbourne.     Until  his  fifteenth  year  his  schooling 
was  in  the  Worthington  academy.     He  then  went  tO' 
Columbus,  O.,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his- 
uncle.   Dr.    Lincoln  Goodale, 
which  position  he  retained  for 
ten  years,  when  he  became  a 
partner  in  tlie  firm.     He  con- 
tinued steadily  at  his  business 
pursuits  for  sixty-six  years  in 
the  same  building,  which  was 
changed    and   enlarged   from 
time  to  time,  and  which  he  had 
entered  as  a  boy  of  fifteen .   The 
firm  was  subject  to  occasional 
changes,  but  Mr.  Kilbourne  was 
the  principal  power.     Hejnar- 
riedJunelS,  1837,  Jane  Evans, 
and  became  the  father  of  five 
children  :  Alice  Grant  Potter, 
wife  of  Brig. -Gen.  Joseph  Hay- 
den  Potter,  U.  S.  A.,  Col.  James 
Kilbourne,  Capt.  Charles  Evans  ^£;'^.^^^.     '/Cl'^TttJtA.ccu^^^ 
Kilbourne,  U.S.  A., and  Lincoln  *"* 

Goodale  Kilbourne,  one  of  his  sons.  Fay  Kilbourne, 
dying  in  childhood.  His  quality  as  a  business  man 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  his  mercantile  life, 
extending  over  two-thirds  of  a  century,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  many  fluctuations  in  business,  his 
firm  met  every  obligation  on  demand.  He  died  Feb. 
13,  1891. 

KILBOUBNE,  James,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  9,  1842,  son  of  Lincoln  Kil- 
bourne, a  leading  merchant  of  Columbus,  and  grand- 
son of  Col.  James  Kilbourne,  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  Ohio.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  taking  a  regular 
course,  and  graduating  from  the  high  school  in  1857. 
He  then  entered  the  class  of  1863  at  Kenyon  college. 
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from  which  college  he  received  the  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees.  Upon  his  graduation  he  entered  the  army 
as  a  private  soldier  in  tlie  84th  Ohio  volunteers,  de- 
clining a  commission  offered  him  by  the  governor, 
on  the  ground  that  the  men  who  had  already  served 
in  the  array  were  entitled  to  the  oftices.  He  served 
in  Maryland  and  AVest  Virginia  with  the  84th  regi- 
ment until  August,  1863,  when  he  was  discharged  to 
accept  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  95th 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  and  then  captain,  and  served  througliout 
tlie  war.  He  was  on  tlie  staff  of  Gen.  J.  JI.  Tuttle, 
commanding  tlie  3d  division  of  the  15th  army  corps, 
and  later  on  that  of  fien.  Jolin  McArthur,  com- 
manding tlie  1st  division  of  16th  army  corps,  army 
of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  brevetted  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  colonel  of  U.  8.  volunteers.  Wlieu 
mustered  out  of  tlie  United  States  service  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  Col.  Kilbonrne  entered  the 
Harvard  law  school,  from  which  lie  was  graduated 
in  1868,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  at  Columbus.  His  health  had 
become  impaired  by  his  sei'vice 
in  the  army,  and  by  advice  of  liis 
physician  he  did  not  take  up  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  seeking 
more  active  occupation  in  the 
hardware  business  with  Kil- 
bourne,  Kuhns  &  Co.  A  few 
years  later  he  founded  the  Kil- 
bonrne and  Jacobs  manufactur- 
ing company,  and  as  president 
and  general  manager,  succeeded 
in  establishing  and  extending  the 
business  to  all  parts  of  tlie  world. 
He  in  time  interested  himself  as 
stockholder  and  director  in  many 
profitable  enterprises.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  Columbus  board  of 
trade  from  1887  to  1891,  and  has 
repeatedly  declined  its  presi- 
dency. He  helped  to  organize, 
and  has  been  a  continuous  direc- 
tor of  the  Columbus  club,  and  four  times  its  presi- 
dent. He  is  a  director  of  the  Clinton  and  Fourth 
national  banks,  of  the  Columbus,  Hocking  valley 
and  Toledo  railway  company,  and  of  the  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  and  midland  I'ailroad  company,  president 
of  the  board  of  triistees  of  the  public  library,  and  of 
the  Children's  hospital.  A  democrat  in  politics, 
he  was  a  delegate  from  the  twelfth  congressional 
district  to  the  democratic  national  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1893,  when  he  supported  the  nomination 
of  iMr.  Cleveland.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Camp- 
bell a  commissioner  of  the  Columbian  exposition, 
but  declined  on  account  of  business  engagements. 
Col.  Kilbourneisa  memberof  the  Grand  army  of  the 
republic,  of  the  Society  of  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  of  the  Loyal  legion. 

VEZIN,  Herman,  actor,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  March  29,  1839,  sou  of  a  well-to-do  mer- 
chant. He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania  in 
1847.  Soon  after  graduation  he  resolved  to  become 
an  actor,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  purpo.se  visited 
England,  where,  through  the  kindly  offices  of  Charles 
Kean,  he  secured  an  engagement  with  a  company  in 
York.  After  foiir  years  spent  in  provincial  theatres, 
during  which  he  made  constant  progress  in  tlie  mas- 
tery of  his  art,  he.  in  1852,  made  his  debut  in  London 
as  a  member  of  Kcan's  company,  and  subsequently 
was  his  chief  support  during  a  tour  of  the  English 
provinces.  In  1857  and  1858  he  played  in  the  United 
States,  but  was  coldly  received,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1859,  where  he  became  a  provincial  star,  pe°-- 
.sonating  the  chief  characters  of  the  Shakespearean 
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drama.  In  1863  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Y'oung,  with  whom,  in  1864,  he  successfully  pro- 
duced" "Donna  Diana,"  a  comedy,  at  the  Princess 
theatre,  London.  He  was  also  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  "Life  for  Life,"  "  The  Rightful  Heir, "  "The 
Man  o'  Airlie,"  and  other  comedies.  In  18';  5  he  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  a  superb  rendition  of 
Jacques  in  "As  You  Like  It."  Later  he  was  seen  as 
Dan'l  Druce,  Schelm  in  "Russia,"  and  as  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  In  March,  1878,  he  played  lago,  in  a 
notable  revival  of  "Othello."  His  appearances  in 
more  recent  years  have  been  infrequent.  He  is  an 
earnest,  painstaking  and,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  ef- 
fective actor. 

CADIIjIiAC,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe,  founder 
of  Detroit,  was  born  in  Gascony,  France,  about 
1660.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  captain  in 
the  French  army,  and  in  1691,  being  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, he  received  a  grant  of  land  off  the  Maine  coast, 
a  portion  of  which  has  been  held  by  his  descendants 
up  to  a  recent  date.  Prom  1694  to  1699  he  com- 
manded at  Mackinaw,  and  in  1701,  acting  under  a 
commission  from  Louis  XIV.,  made  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Detroit.  He  landed  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  on  July  24th,  with  fifty  soldiers  in  "  blue 
coats  and  white  facings,"  fifty  emigrants  and  two 
priests,  wlio  had  made  the  forty-nine  days'  journey 
from  Quebec  in  twenty-five  birch  canoes.  He  laid 
out  lots  and  streets;  built  first  a  chapel,  then  a  stock- 
ade and  dwellings,  with  such  skill  and  dispatch  that 
by  the  last  of  August  the  settlement  was  securely 
and  comfortably  housed.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  Mme.  Cadillac  joined  her  husband.  She  had 
made  -a,  journey  of  1,000  miles  through  the  wil- 
derness in  a  birch  bark  canoe  rowed  by  Indians, 
with  only  a  single  female  companion,  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  womanly  heroism  and 
wifely  devotion  on  record.  "  A  woman  who  loves 
her  husband  as  she  .should,"  she  said,  "has  no 
strongei-  attraction  than  his  company,  wherever  he 
may  be;  everything  else  should  be  indifferent  to 
her."  Cadillac's  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
settlement  was  in  many  respects  unique,  and  showed, 
in  some,  exceptional  foresight.  He  secured  peace 
and  increase  of  population  by  settling  several  tribes 
of  Indians  upon  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
by  encouraging  his  subjects  to  marry  the  young 
American  women.  His  natural  rashness  and  irrita- 
bility, however,  involved  him  in  personal  quarrels 
which  stirred  up  so  much  bad  blood  that  he  was 
tried  at  Quebec  in  1704  for  official  misconduct,  but 
he  was  acquitted,  and  governed  Detroit  for  several 
years  after.  In  1713,  having  returned  to  France, 
he  was  appointed  by  Sieur  Antony  Crozat,  governor 
of  Louisiana,  to  succeed  Bienville.  His  Louisiana 
career  was  a  failure,  as,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
must  have  been,  in  that  his  connection  with  this  set- 
tlement was  due  to  an  entire  misconception  of  its 
character  on  the  part  of  both  Crozat  and  himself. 
"The  country  was  in  the  full  blow  of  a  semi-trop- 
ical spring,"  says  Maurice  Thompson  in  his  "  Story 
of  Louisiana,"  "but  Cadillac  had  no  eye  for  the 
picturesque.  He  was  greatly  disappointed.  This 
was  not  the  Eldorado  that  he  had  come  to  find. 
Crozat  believed  that  King  Louis  had  given  him  a 
lien  on  a  treasure   land,   and  he  had   ordered  his 

governor  to  search  for  mines  of  precious  metal, 
adillac  had  thus  been  led  to  expect  that  a  career 
surpassing  that  of  Pizarro  in  Peru  would  at  once 
open  to  him.  Instead  of  this  he  found  a  poor-look- 
ing, sandy  coast  and  a  scattered  and  wretched  little 
colony,  whose  only  revenue  seemed  to  be  derived 
from  tbe  sale  of  vegetables  to  their  Spanish  neigh- 
bors of  Florida.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  his  high 
schemes,  and  he  could  but  see  a  gloomy  prospect  "in 
every  way."  Besides,  he  was  badly  supported. 
"What  can  I  do  with  a  force  of  forty  soldiers, "  he 
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complained,  "  out  of  whom  five  or  six  are  disabled  ? 
A  pretty  army  this,  and  well  calculated  to  make  me 
respected  hy  the  inhabitants,  or  by  the  IndiansI  As 
a  climax  to  my  vexation,  tliey  are  badly  fed,  badly 
paid,  badly  clothed,  and  without  discipline.  As  to 
the  officers,  they  are  not  much  better."  He  pene- 
trated far  northward  into  the  Illinois  country  in 
quest  of  a  silver  mine  of  which  he  had  heard,  but 
this,  like  all  his  expeditions  for  the  precious  metals, 
came  to  nothing.  He  had  trouble  with  the  Natchez 
Indians,  and  a  continuous  quarrel  with  Bienville, 
his  subordinate.  He  was  replaced  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana  in  1716,  and  died  in  France  about 
1720. 

LEWIS,  Edmonia,  sculptor,  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1845.  Her  father 
was  a  negro,  her  mother  an  Indian  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was  three  years 
old,  and  she  remained  sometime  with  the  Chippewas, 
finally  obtaining  some  education  through  her  brother. 
She  early  showed  her  artistic  sense,  and  her  first 
work  was  a  portrait  bust  of  Robert  G.  Shaw,  the 
colonel  of  the  first  colored  regiment  which  served  in 
the  civil  war.  It  was  exhibited  in  Boston  in  1865, 
where  its  excellence  attracted  attention  and  secured 
her  friends,  through  whose  kindness  and  generosity 
she  was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome  two  years  later.  Her 
statue  of  "The  Freedwoman"  was  executed  just 
before  leaving  the  United  States.  She  was  greatly 
befriended  in  Rome  by  Harriet  Hosmer,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  and  others,  and  has  since  made  her  home 
in  that  city.  She  sent  to  the  Centennial  exhibition 
in  1876  a  marble,  "The  Beath  of  Cleopatra,"  a 
striking  and  original  work,  which  gave  evidence  of 
genuine  talent.  The  only  specimens  of  her  work 
in  this  country  are  her  "Marriage  of  Hiawatha," 
owned  by  Mrs.  Laura  Curtis  Bullard  of  New  York, 
and  the  portrait  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  is 
in  San  Jose,  Cal.  She  has  executed  portrait  busts 
in  terra-cotta  of  Longfellow,  John  Brown,  Sumner, 
and  others,  and  several  marbles,  among  which  are 
"The  Old  Arrow-Maker  and  His  Daughter"  and 
"  Asleep." 

TJNDERWOOD,  William  Henderson,  law- 
yer, was  born  in  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  Sept.  13, 
1779.  The  family  removed,  in  his  childhood,  to 
Elbert  county,  Ga.,  where  he  had  the  usual  experi- 
ence of  poor  boys  in  a  new  country.  Gaining  an 
education  with  difiiculty,  he  taught  for  some  years 
in  a  log  school-house,  and  was  past  thirty  upon  his 
admission  (1810)  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  was  to  attain 
distinction.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  war  of  1812, 
was  elected  judge  of  the  western  circuit  in  1835,  and, 
as  leading  counsel  of  the  Cherokees  in  their  difficult- 
ies with  the  state,  defended  their  rights  in  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  with  such  force  and  eloquence  as  to 
win  much  reputation.  He  died  at  Marietta,  Ga., 
Aug.  4,  1859. 

RODNEY,  Caesar,  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  born  at  Dover,  Del.,  Oct.  7,  l'j28, 
grandson  of  William  Rodney.  He  was  sheriff  from 
1755  to  1758,  captain  of  militia  in  1756,  judge  in  1758, 
and  the  next  year  was  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  the  paper  money  of  the  province.  He  was  several 
times  justice  of  the  peace,  and  from  1762  often  in  the 
assembly;  delegate  to  the  stamp-act  congress  at  New 
York  in  1765,  and  in  1769  a  signer,  with  George  Read 
and  Thomas  McKean,  of  the  address  to  George  III. 
whicli  hinted  at  the  probable  results  of  taxation 
•without  representation.  While  speaker  of  the  assem- 
bly, 1769-74,  he  tried  to  stop  the  importing  of  slaves. 
Busy  in  many  ways  with  the  affairs  of  Delaware,  a 
wider  field  opened  to  him  when  in  1774  he  called 
and  presided  over  the  convention  held  at  New  Castle 
Aug.  1st,  and  was  sent  to  the  continental  congress. 
Here  he  was  one  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
statement  of  rights  and  wrongs.     In  1775  he  became 


a  colonel  and  brigadier-general  of  militia  ;  but  his. 
work  was  rather  that  of  a  leader  and  legislator  than 
of  a  soldier.  One  of  his  colleagues  in  congress.  Read, 
was  at  first  opposed  to  separation,  and  his  hasty  re- 
turn from  Sussex  county,  where  he  had  been  work- 
ing for  the  cause,  was  needed  to  bring  Delaware  into- 
line  with  her  sister  colonies  on  the  vital  question. 
His  zealous  patriotism  made  him  obnoxious  to  the- 
tories  of  the  lower  counties,  and  he  was  not  re-elected 
in  1776.  Released  for  the  time  from  legislative  duties, 
but  still  a  member  of  the  committees  of  safety  and 
inspection,  he  diligently  gathered  supplies  for  the 
Delaware  troops,  and  for  a  time  commanded  them 
in  New  Jersey.  He  declined  one  of  the  first  judge- 
ships of  the  state  supreme  court,  constitiited  in  Feb- 
niary,  1777,  and  as  general  put  down  a  rising  of  the 
royalists  in  Sussex  county  and  collected  a  force  to 
resist  the  advance^of  the  British.  He  was  made 
major-general  of  militia  in  September,  1777,  and 
three  months  later  was  elected  again  to  congress, 
but  accepted  instead  the  presidency  of  his  state, 
which  he  held  through  the  years  1778-81.  Though, 
chosen  to  congress  in  1782  and  1783,  a  fearful  mal- 
ady kept  him  at  home  :  he  died  of  cancer  at  Dover, 
June  20,  1784.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Wash- 
ington as  a  man  of  high  character,  unresting  ac- 
tivity, and  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

F  ASSETT ,  Newton  Pomeroy ,  lawyer,  wasborn 
in  Troy,  Pa. ,  Nov.  26, 1822.  His  parents  had  removed 
to  Pennsylvania  from  Bennington,  Vt.  When  eight 
years  -old,  he  emigrated  with  the  family  from  his 
birthplace  into  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  but 
subsequently  known  as  Fassetts,  where  his  father 
had  bought  a  tract  of  land  to 
clear  as  a  farm.  The  son  worked 
on  the  farm,  attending  dislrkt 
school  in  winter  until  he  was  fif 
teen  years  of  age,  when  he  be 
came  the  teacher  of  the  schcol 
at  what  was  then  known  as  South 
Creek,  afterward  called  Fassetl  s 
He  next  drove  a  stage  between 
Fassetts  and  Elmira.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  El 
mira  free  academy,  working  for 
his  board.  In  1844  he  went  to 
the  academy  at  Canaudaigua, 
and  from  there  to  the  semi 
nary  at  Ballston  Spa,  finally 
completing  his  study  of  the 
law  in  the  old  school  at  Cheny 
Valley,  Otsego  county.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  Norwich 
in  1849,  and  opened  an  office  at 
once  in  Elmira  in  partnershii)  with  Archibald  Robert 
son.  In  1861  H.  Boardmau  Smith,  afterward  Con- 
gressman Smith,  and  subsequently  supreme  court 
judge,  was  added  to  the  partnership.  The  firm  of 
Smith,  Robertson  &  Fassett  became  one  of  the  most 
noted  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  Its  members 
represented  abilities  of  great  strength,  each  in  his 
peculiar  department,  forming  a  powerful  combina- 
tion. Many  excellent  lawyers  and  prominent  men 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  their  profession  in  this 
office.  Mr.  Fassett  was  actively  engaged  in  many 
business  enterprises;  he  was  also  an  important  factor 
in  church  and  educational  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Elmira 
college  for  the  education  of  women,  which  was  one 
of  the  very  first  institutions  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  established  in  the  United  States.  For 
many  years  he  served  as  its  treasurer.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Elmira 
"  Daily  Advertiser,"  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Old  and  New  Mexico  ranch  and  cattle  company, 
and  secretary  of  the  Elmira  silver  mining  company 
of  Idaho.     From  1852  Mr.  Fassett  was  a  member  of 
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the  first  Baptist  cliurch  of  Elmira,  for  forly  years 
one  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  at  his  death  the 
president  of  the  board.  In  1850  he  was  married  to 
Martha  Ellen,  daughter  of  Jacob  Sloatof  Sloatsville, 
Eocklaud  county,  X.  Y.  Six  children  wt're  born  to 
them.  Senator  Jacob  Sloat  Fassett,  Julius  Philo, 
Sarah  Martha,  Mary  Louise,  Henry  Lewis,  and 
Truman  Edmund  Fassett.  Mr.  Fassett  died  Jan. 
17,  1894,  after  a  short  illness,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Elmira. 

NETTLETON,  George  Henry,  railroad  mana- 
ger, was  born  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  Nov.  13, 
1831,  son  of  Alpheus  Nettleton  aud  Deborah  Wil- 
liams Belcher.  He  was  educa- 
ted in  public  schools  at  Chicopee 
Falls  and  Springfield,  and  from 
1849-50  at  the  Rensselaer  poly- 
technic institute.  He  entered 
railway  service  March  7,  1851, 
as  rodman  on  construction  of 
New  Haven  and  New  London 
railroad  of  Connecticut,  which 
afterward  formed  a  part  of  the 
Shore  line  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  rail- 
road. In  the  fall  of  1852  he  re- 
moved to  Alton,  111.,  and  became 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Alton 
and  Terre  Haute  railroad,  aud 
from  that  lime  until  1869  was  em- 
pl  oyed  as  ci  vil  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  roads: 
Alton  and  Jacksonville  (now  a 
part  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton), 
(rreat  Western  i-ailroad  of  Illinois  (now  a  part  of  the 
AVabash),  and  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph.  From 
1889  to  1874  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Josepli,  and  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railroads.  From  1874  to  1882  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and 
Gulf,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern  Kansas,  and 
Atchison  and  Nebra.ska  railroads,  adding  537  miles 
of  new  road  to  the  properties.  From  1882  to  1894 
he  was  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott,  and  Memphis  railroad  company  and  its  asso- 
ciated roads,  afterward  known  as  the  Memphis  sys- 
tem, embracing  1,300  miles  of  road.  During  this 
period,  and  under  his  general  direction,  there  was 
constructed  the  road  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Mem- 
phis, Teun. ;  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Memphis,  and  the  road  from  Memphis  to  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  In  1888  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
different  companies  comprising  the  system  named, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  performs  in  addition  to 
those  of  general  manager.  He  is  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  belt  railway  company,  the  Kansas  City 
union  depot  company,  is  interested  in  several  of 
the  banks  of  Kansas  City,  being  director  in  the  Mid- 
land national  and  First  national  banks,  and  New 
England  safe  deposit  and  trust  company.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  Drury  college  at  Spring- 
field, JId.  On  Aug.  6,  1863,  he  was  commissioned 
by  Gov.  Gaml)]e  captain  of  Company  C,  38th  regi- 
ment, enrolled  militia  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  doing 
service  in  northern  Missouri,  principally  along  the 
line  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad.  The 
regiment  disbanded  and  the  commission  was  vacated 
March  13,  1865.  3Ir,  Nettleton  was  married  at 
Oliicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  30, 1858,  to  Sarah  J., 
daughter  of  Sylvester  Taylor.  She  died  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  March  6,  1860,  leaving  no  children.  He 
was  married  a  second  time,  Oct.  7,  1863,  at  Hanni- 
hal.  Mo.,  to  Julia  Augusta,  a  daughter  of  William 
L.  Hearne,  at  that  time  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  but  later 
a  resident  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va,,  where  he  was 
prominently  interested  in,  and  connected  with,  the 


iron  industry  of  that  section.  Mr.  Nettleton  had 
three  sons  by  this  marriage,  only  one  of  whom,  Wil- 
liam Alpheus,  is  now  (1894)  living.  Mr.  Nettleton  is 
Congregational  in  religion  and  republican  in  politics. 

WARE,  Henry,  theologian,  was  born  at  Sher- 
born,  Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  Apr.  1,  1764.  His 
ancestor,  Robert  Ware,  settled  at  Dedham  in  1643. 
His  father,  a  farmer  of  small  means,  died  when  he 
was  fifteen,  and  the  self-denial  of  two  elder  brothers 
sent  him  to  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1785.  After  two  years'  teaching  he  became  pastor 
at  Hingham,  and  there  remained  till  1805,  when  he 
was  made  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard 
by  the  votes  of  thirty-three  overseers  against  twentjr- 
three.  His  views  were  those  of  the  moderate  Uni- 
tarians, while  the  last  incumbent.  Dr.  David  Tap- 
pan,  had  been  considered  orthodox  ;  so  this  election 
"  precipitated  the  whole  controversy,"  gave  the  col- 
lege over  to  the  new  school,  and  led  to  the  division 
of  the  Congregational  body  into  two  communions. 
Dr.  Ware  left  the  warfare  to  be  urged  by  others  un- 
til 1820,  when  he  put  forth  "Letters  to  Trinitarians," 
in  answer  to  Leonard  Woods ;  this  he  followed 
up  with  an  "  Answer"  (1832;,  and  a  "Postscript  " 
(1823).  Prom  the  organization  of  the  Divinity  school 
in  1816  he  held  one  of  its  chairs  ;  in  1839,  feeling 
the  approach  of  blindness,  he  resigned  his  earlier 
post.  In  1842  he  published  two  volumes  of  lectures 
on  the  "Foundation,  Evidences  and  Truths  of  Re- 
ligion." His  degree  of  D.D.  came  from  Harvard  in 
1806.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  July  13,  1845,  leaving 
six  sons,  three  of  whom  attained  distinction.  (See  a 
discourse  on  his  life  and  character,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Pal- 
frey.) 

OBEBMANN,  George  Jacob,  business  man, 
was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  16,  1844,  son  of 
Jacob  Obermann,  a  native  of  Mainz,  Germany,  who 
emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Milwaukee  in 
1844.  He  engaged  in  the  business  of  general  mer- 
chandizing, and  in  1853  established  the  brewing 
business  under  his  own  name,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  Jacob  Obermann  brewing  company. 
He  also  founded  the  Gei'man-American  academy  of 
Milwaukee,  which  afforded  a 
special  course  of  instruction 
to  the  older  German  boys  who 
could  not  take  a  place  in  the 
public  schools  by  reason  of  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the,  Eng- 
lish language.  Jacob  Obermann 
died  in  1887.  His  son  attended 
the  academy  founded  by  his 
father,  and  subsequently  the 
public  schools,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  class  that  was 
admitted  to  the  first  high  school 
established  in  Milwaukee.  Upon 
graduation  he  decided  to  adopt 
the  law  as  a  profession,  to  which 
end  he  entered  the  office  of 
Judge  Hubbell,  and  later  stud- 
ied with  Carl  Schurz  and  Albert 
E.  Paine.  Relinquishing  the 
study  of  law  before  his  admission  to  practice,  he 
went  east,  engaging  successfully  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  13th  New  York  cavalry,  serving  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1868  Mr.  Obermann  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Capt.  William  D.  Urann, 
of  the  U.  S.  N.  In  1883  he  returned  to  Milwaukee 
on  account  of  his  father's  advanced  age,  to  take 
charge  of  the  business,  and  soon  formed  the  stock 
company  of  which  he  was  made  the  vice-president. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  state  legislature  in  1884, but 
failed  of  election,  although  receiving  a  popular  vote 
far  ahead  of  the  ticket  in  his  entire  district.  The  same 
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year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  tbe  school  board, 
and  was  subsequently  made  its  president,  being  re- 
peatedly re-elected.  He  was  nominated  for  state 
senator,  but  declined.  In  1888  he  was  a  presidential 
elector.  On  his  positive  refusal  to  further  serve  on 
the  school  board  in  1887,  the  mayor  of  Milwaukee 
appointed  him  as  fire  and  police  commissioner,  in 
which  position  he  served  the  city  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  choice  of  his  party  for  mayor,  but  refused 
any  further  public  office.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  tne  National  building  and  loan  association 
of  Milwaukee,  treasurer  of  the  Milwaukee  theatre 
company,  and  director  of  the  Meclianics'  insurance 
•company,  and  has  been  foremost  in  all  enterprises 
that  have  been  instrumental  in  building  up  the  for- 
tunes of  this  progressive  city. 

LEDYABD,  William,  officer  of  the  war  for 
independence,  was  born  at  Qroton,  Conn.,  about 
1738.  He  was  a  colonel  of  state  troops,  and  is  i-e- 
■membered  for  a  single  tragic  exploit,  and  a  cruel 
fate.  When  the  traitor  Arnold  made  his  descent  on 
New  London  Sept,  7,  1781_,  Col.  Ledyard  got  to- 
gether a  small  force  of  militia,  157  in  all,  and  at- 
tempted to  defend  Fort  Griswold,  opposite  the  town. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  800  British  under  Col.  Eyre. 
He  made  a  desperate  resistance,  killing  or  wounding 
one-fourth  of  the  enemy,  including  their  two  chief 
officers,  but  surrendered  when  the  fort  was  stormed, 
and  was  instantly  murdered  with  many  of  his  men. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  stabbed  with  his  own  sword, 
after  giving  it  up,  by  the  tory  Maj.  Bromlield.  His 
widow  survived  him  two-thirds  of  a  century,  dying 
in  1848  at  an  advanced  age.  John  Ledyard,  the 
African  traveler,  was  his  nephew.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  defence  and  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Griswold. 

VINTON,  John  Adams,  genealogist,  was  born 
in  Boston  Feb.  5,  1801,  brother  of  Frederick  Vinton. 
He  entered  his  father's  store  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
spent  eleven  years  there  ;  after  this  long  apprentice- 
ship to  business  he  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy 
1823-24,  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1828,  and 
from  Audover  in  1831.  Entering  the  Congregational 
ministry  in  1832,  he  did  much  pastoral  and  mission- 
ary work  in  northern  New  England,  and  in  1859-60 
was  chaplain  of  the  almshouse  at  Monson,  Mass. 
From  1852  he  lived  at  South  Boston,  and  gave  much 
of  his  time  to  genealogical  research,  producing,  be- 
sides contributions  to  the  "Bastou  Recorder  "and 
other  papers,  "The  Vinton  Memorial"  (1858),  an 
octave  of  534  pages,  a  smaller  account  of  his  own 
family  of  the  same  date;  "The  Giles  Memorial" 
<1864) ;  "The  Sampson  Family  in  America"  (1864)  ; 
"  The  Symmes  Memorial  "  with  his  autobiography 
(1873);  the  "Upton  Memorial"  (1874),  and  "The 
Bichardson  Memorial"  (1876).  He  also  reprinted  with 
annotations  in  1866,  "  Deborah  Sampson"  (1767). 
He  died  at  "Winchester,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1877. 

TENNEY,  Samuel,  physician,  was  born  in  By- 
fleld,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1748.  He  entered  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1772.  He  then  went  to 
Andover,  Mass. ,  and  taught  for  one  year.  He  studied 
medicine  and  practiced  for  a  time  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  volunteered  in  the  patriot 
'army  as  a  surgeon.  During  the  next  year  he  was  in 
the  field  with  Massachusetts  troops,  and  then  joined 
those  from  Rhode  Island.  He  continued  in  the  service 
•during  the  war,  and  on  the  declaration  of  peace  set- 
tled at  Exeter  and  married  Tabitha,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Gilman,  who  was  quite  noted  during  her 
time  as  an  authoress.  She  wrote  "Female  Quixo- 
tism, as  Exhibited  in  the  Romantic  Opinions  and 
Extravagant  Adventures  of  Dorcina  Sheldon,"  which 
went  througli  many  editions.  She  also  compiled  a 
selection  of  poetry,  entitled  "The  New  Pleasing  In- 


structor." She  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1763, 
and  died  in  the  same  town  May  2,  1837.  Dr.  Ten- 
ney  did  not  continue  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
In  1788  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention,  and  in  1793  was  made  judge  of 
probate,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1800,  when  he  became  a  member  of  congress  and 
served  until  1807.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  ability  and  wrote  frequently  for  the  pre.s,«. 
In  1788  he  favored  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  fed- 
eral constitution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  contributed 
to  its  memoirs  an  analysis  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
Saratoga  and  a  ' '  Thecuy  of  Prismatic  Coloi's. "  He 
wrote  for  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  his- 
torical society  an  account  of  the  "Dark  Day,"  May 
19,  1780,  and  also  an  historical  paper  on  "Exeter." 
He  contributed  to  the  State  agricultui-al  society's 
publications  and  to  the  "New  York  Medical  Reposi- 
tory." Dr.  Tenney  died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Feb.  6, 
1816. 

VALENTINE,  Daniel  Mulford,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Shelby  county,  O.,  June  18,  1830,  son  of 
John  Winans  and  Rebecca  Kinkennon  Valentine. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  who,  with  his  father,  Dan- 
iel Valentine,  removed  in  1805  to 
Ohio,and  settled  in  Shelby  county. 
The  first  American  ancestor,  Rich- 
ard Valentine,  came  from  England 
in  1644.  and  settled  at  Hempstead, 
L.  I.  His  grandson,  Richard  Val- 
entine, who,  with  his  family,  re- 
moved to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1728, 
was  the  grandfather  of  Daniel  Val- 
entine, who  settled  in  Ohio.  The 
mother  of  Daniel  Mulford  was  a 
native  of  Tennessee.  The  son  was 
six  years  old  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Tippecanoe  county,  Ind. 
Here  he  was  educated,  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  In  1854  he  again  , 
removed,  this  time  to  Adair  coun- 
ty, la.,  where  he  continued  to  study  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  had  previously  been 
county  surveyor  of  Adair  county  in  1855,  '56  and  '57. 
He  was  made  county  attorney  and  ex-officio  county 
judge  in  1858-59,  and  in  1859  removed  to  Kansas, 
settling  at  Leavenworth,  Ottawa  and  Topeka,  respect- 
ively; finally  making  the  state  capital  his  home.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  each  branch  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, was  for  four  years  judge  of  the  district  court, 
and  for  twenty-four  years  an  associate  judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  In  1892  Judge  Valentine  received 
the  unanimous  nomination  of  the  republican  party 
for  another  term  of  six  years,  but  was,  with  the  en- 
tire state  and  national  ticket,  defeated  by  a  fusion 
of  democrats  and  populists.  He  therefore  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  as  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Valentine,  Harkness  &  Godard.  of  To- 
peka, Kan.,  and  of  which  his  son,  H.  E.  Valentine, 
is  the  junior.  In  his  long  service  as  associate  jus- 
tice Judge  Valentine  was  one  of  only  three  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  delivered  a  great  number  of  decisions,  after- 
ward published  in  the  Kansas  supreme  court  reports 
in  Vols.  V.  to  L.  inclusive,  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  state  being  largely  settled  by  these  decisions. 
Judge  Valentine  was  married  in  1855  to  Martha, 
daughter  of  Judge  Azariah  Root,  of  Adair  county, 
la. 

UPHAM,  Nathaniel  Gookin,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8,  1801,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Upham,  member  of  congress.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  In  1820,  opened  a  law  office  at  Bris- 
tol, Grafton  county,  about  1823,  and  removed  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  in  1829.     He  was  a  judge  of  the  slate 
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supreme  court,  1833-43  ;  a  member  of  the  constitu 
tional  convention  of  1850  ;  a  democratic  leader,  and 
a  friend  of  President  Pierce,  who  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land in  1853  on  a  commission  to  adjust  claims ; 
superintendent  of  the  Concord  railroad,  1843-63, 
and  its  president  from  1863-66  ;  umpire  of  a  commis- 
sion to  adjust  claims  between  the  United  States  and 
Kew  Granada  in  1862  ;  in  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
lature, 1865-66  ;  and  member  and  president  of  the 
State  historical  societ}'.  He  was  a  republican  from 
1861,  and  in  1864  delivered  an  address  on  "Eebel- 
lion,  Slavery,  and  Peace."  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1863,  and  died  at  Con- 
cord, Deo.  11,  1869,  leaving  in  MS.  a  work  on  the 
proverbs  of  all  nations. 

WESTON,  Edward,  electrician,  was  born  in 
London,  Eng.,  May  9,  18.50.  He  was  intended  by 
his  parents  for  a  physician,  and,  after  receiving  a 
careful  education,  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but  soon  abandoned  it 
for  the  physical  sciences.  In  1870 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  secured  a 
position  with  the  American  nickel- 
plating  company  of  New  York  city. 
While  thus  employed  he  improved 
in  several  ways  the  art  of  nickel- 
plating.  His  leisure  hours  were 
given  to  electrical  experiments  and 
investigations,  and  so  rapid  were 
the  advances  which  he  made  that 
in  1873  he  decided  to  give  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  construction  of  dy- 
namo-electrical machinery.  Three 
years  later,  in  1875,  he  established 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  first  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  manufacture. 
The  Weston  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine company  was  organized  in  1877,  and  in  1881 
absorbed  several  rivals  and  took  the  name  of  the 
United  Stales  electric  lighting  company.  Until  1888 
Mr.  Weston  served  as  electrician  to  the  company, 
which,  in  1889,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  West- 
inghouse  company.  He  is  still  one  of  its  principal 
stockholders.  Since  1875  he  has  been  constantly  and 
arduou.sly  engaged  in  the  perfection  and  develop- 
ment of  arc  and  incandescent  lighting,  has  been  grant- 
ed numerous  patents  for  his  systems  of  both  kinds  of 
lighting,  and  has  contributed  in  generous  measure 
to  the  growth  of  these  industries.  His  display  of 
his  own  inventions  at  the  Philadelphia  electric  exhi- 
bition in  1884  was  most  interesting  and  attractive. 
His  more  recent  inventions  include  a  volt-meter, 
ohm-meter  and  electric  dynamometer,  improved  in- 
struments for  the  absolute  measurement  of  electrical 
quantities ;  an  improved  carbon  for  incandescent 
lamps,  and  a  new  system  of  incandescent  lamps  of 
high  illuminating  power  (1884).  His  private  labora- 
tory at  Newark  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
tensive of  its  kind,  and  he  is  also  the  owner  of  a  tech- 
nical library  of  great  vulue.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  in  1888  president,  of  the  American 
institute  of  electrical  engineers. 

MACON,  Nathaniel,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Warren  county,  N.  C,  Dec.  17, 1757.  His  collegiate 
studies  at  Princeton  were  interrupted  by  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  in  1777  he  volunteered  as  private 
in  the  company  of  his  brother,  John  ]\Iacon.  He 
participated  in  the  rout  at  Camden,  N.  J.  (1780). 
was  in  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Greene  across  Carolina", 
and  was  at  the  fall  of  Charleslon,  S.  C,  in  1783.' 
AVhile  in  the  army  he  was  elected  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina general  assembly,  and  by  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Greene  left  the  service  to  enter  upon  his  new  sphere 
of  duly,  refusing  any  pension  and  all  pay  for  his 


military  labor.  In  1784r-85  he  served  in  the  state 
senate,  where  he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  In  1791 
he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  congress  from  his  native 
state,  and  was  successively  re-elected  until  1815.  He 
was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
1801-6,  during  which  period  he  twice  declined  the 
office  of  U.  8.  postmaster-general,  tendered  him  by 
President  Jefferson.  In  1815  he  was  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  serving  two  terras,  until  1828.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  his  senatorship  he  was  the 
senate's  presiding  officer.  In  1828  a  county  in  North 
Carolina  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  in  1824  he  re- 
ceived the  twenty-four  electoral  votes  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  for  the  U.  S.  vice-presidency.  His  con- 
gressional service  extended  altogether  over  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
' ' Father  of  the  House."  In  his  seventieth  year,  still 
in  ijossession  of  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  he 
voluntarily  retired  to  private  life,  but  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  the  North  Carolina  general  assembl.r, 
and  in  1835  was  president  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention.  The  following  }'ear  he  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  on  the  Van  Buren  and  Johnson 
ticket— his  last  public  service.  Mr.  Macon  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jauies  Madison, 
and  John  Randolph.  It  was  of  him  that  the  latter 
said  in  his  will,  "He  is  the  wisest,  the  purest,  and 
the  best  man  that  1  ever  knew."  Mr.  Macon  was  a 
sincere  advocate  of  extreme  democratic  simplicity  in 
both  public  and  private  affairs,  and  his  life  exempli- 
fied these  principles.  His  speeches  were  famous  for 
their  straightforwardness  and  good  sense.  As  a 
member  of  North  Carolina's  constitutional  legisla- 
ture he  opposed  giving  the  ballot  to  free  negroes,  a 
land  qualification  for  voters,  state  control  of  works 
of  internal  improvement,  and  all  religious  tests  as  a 
condition  of  holding  office.  He  was  also  in  favor  of 
voting  TOm  i>oee  at  all  elections,  and,  although  him- 
self so  conspicuous  in  public  life,  was  never  known 
to  recommend  any  member  of  his  family  to  office. 
Jefferson  called  him  "the  last  of  the  Romans."  He 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Warren  county,  N.  C. , 
June  29,  1837.  Sometime  previous,  however,  he 
had  ordered  his  coffin,  which  was  to  be  made  of 
plain  pine  boards,  had  directed  that  it  be  paid  for 
before  his  interment,  and  had  selected  a  barren  ridge 
as  the  site  of  his  grave.  The  spot  was  to  remain 
unmarked  save  by  a  heap  of  rough  stones.  A  sketch 
of  his  life,  by  E.  R.  Cotton,  was  published  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,in  1840. 

TTLEB,  Samuel,  chancellor,  was  born  in  James 
City  county,  Va.,  aboutl776,  anephew  of  John  Tyler, 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  (1811).  He  attended 
William  and  Mary  college,  passed  the  ordinary  period 
of  classical  study,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law 
with  an  application  that  in  a  very  short  time  placed 
him  among  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the  bar.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1798,  and  supported  the 
resolutions  of  1798-99  which  announced  the  accepted 
creed  in  Virginia  till  the  war  in  1861.  On  Dec.  23, 
1801,  he  qualified  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
was  shortly  after  sent  by  .lames  Monroe,  the  gov- 
ernor, to  New  York,  to  watch  the  course  of  the 
election  between  Jefferson  and  Burr.  At  this  time 
he  wrote  that  Pennsylvania  had  her  courier  on  hand, 
and  stood  ready  to  .send  23,000  troops  to  New  York, 
should  the  attempt  to  set  ii.side  the  lawful  president 
prevail.  He  advised  that  a  confederacy  should  be 
formed  between  that  stale  and  all  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac. On  Dec.  21,  1803,  be  qualified  as  chancellor 
of  the  Williamsburg  district,  an  office  just  vacated 
by  Mann  Page.  It  was  said  of  him  that  "he  com- 
bined the  energies  of  an  active  and  masculine  mind 
with  an  accurate  knowlidge  of  things,"  wliicli  espe- 
cially became  the  high  offices  filled  by  him.  He 
died  at  Williamsburg  iMarch  28,  1812. 
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BONWIIiL,  William  G.  A.,  dental  surgeon 
and  inventor,  was  born  at  Cainden,  Del.,  Oct.  4, 1833. 
His  father.  Dr.  William  H.  Bonwill,  was  a  physician 
of  large  practice,  and  also  possessing  great  mechan- 
ical ability,  which  the  son  inherited.  He  had  but 
limited  educational  advantages,  but  improved  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring  information  in  mechanics, 
for  which  study  from  his  early  boyhood  he  showed 
remarkable  talent.  After  teaching  school  for  one 
term  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  he  began  the  study  of 
dentistry  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  in  a 
few  months  became  master  of  the  me- 
chanical part  of  his  profession;  the  op- 
erative branch  he  finished  under  the 
instruction  of  Drs.  C.  A.  Harris  and 
Blandy  of  Baltimore.  He  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Dover,  Del. , 
in  July,  1854,  where  he  remained  for 
seventeen  years.  During  this  period  he, 
with  another,  invented  the  first  self- 
binding  reaper  in  America.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  invention,  before  it  was  per- 
fected, accidentally  found  itswayintoa 
i  newspaper,  thus  bringing  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  inventors,  who  hurriedly  se- 
cured a  patent.  While  residing  in  Dover, 
Dr.  Bonwill  devised  the  electro-magnet- 
ic machine  mallet  for  filling  teeth,  an  in- 
strument now  in  almost  universal  use  by 
the  profession.  For  it  he  was  awarded 
several  valuable  gold  medals.  About  the 
same  time  he  brought  out  the  dental  engine,  which 
soon  met  with  a  large  sale.  Dr.  Bonwill  was  also 
the  discoverer  of  rapid  breathing  as  an  anaesthetic 
for  alleviating  pain  in  various  operations  of  minor 
surgery.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  soon  took  rank  with  the  most  skillful  and  accom- 
plished of  his  profession.  He  has  since  practiced  in 
that  city  with  unabated  success.  Soon  after  settling 
in  Philadelphia  he  gave  to  the  world  two  inventions 
of  the  very  highest  utility — the  surgical  engine  and 
the  artificial  tooth  crown.  By  the  former  every 
operation  necessary  to  be  performed  on  the  human 
body  can  be  accomplished  with  great  celerity  and 
accuracy,  wliile  the  tooth  crown  makes  it  possible 
for  any  skilled  dentist  to  insert  an  artificial  crown 
upon  the  root  of  a  tooth  with  perfect  firmness.  His 
invention  of  the  protection  pointed  pin,  used  on  the 
undergarments  of  women  and  children,  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  many  years  in  all  countries,  and 
his  improvements  on  kerosene  lamps  to  prevent  the 
fracture  of  chimneys  has  proved  a  blessing  to  thou- 
sands of  families.  Besides  having  won  honorable 
distinction  as  an  inventor,  and  remarkable  success  as 
a  skillful  dentist.  Dr.  Bonwill  is  interested  in  all 
questions  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  attempt  to  refute  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

SWIFT,  Ebenezer,  surgeon,  was  born  at  Ware- 
ham,  Mass. ,  March  8,  1819.  After  leaving  the  schools 
of  his  native  town  he  entered  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
graduated  in  1842.  After  practising  five  years  he  was 
appointed  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  TJ.  S.  army, 
and  accompanied  the  army  in  the  Mexican  war,  serv- 
ing at  Gen.  Wintield  Scott's  headquarters.  He  also 
served  in  several  expeditions  against  the  Indians, 
and  at  various  posts  in  the  West,  during  which  time 
he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  and  assistant  surgeon. 
During  the  cholera  epidemic  he  was  cm  duty  at  Fort 
Columbus  in  New  York  harbor,  and  in  1859  served 
under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  in  Utali.  He  was  made 
full  surgeon  in  1861,  and  was  appointed  by  Gen.  O. 
M.  Mitchel  medical  director  of  his  division.  The 
following  year  he  was  made  medical  director  of  the 
army  of  Tennessee,  bu.t  in  1863  he  was  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia as  chief  medical  officer  and  superintendent 
v.— 13. 


of  the  hospitals  in  and  around  that  city.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1863  he  was  transferred  to  the  meiiical 
directorship  of  the  department  of  the  South,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet-colonel.  For  his 
service  rendered  during  the  cholera  epidemic  at 
Fort  Harker,  Kan.,  he  was  given  the  additional 
brevet  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  appointed  medi- 
cal director  of  the  department  of  the  South  in  1874, 
but  shortly  afterward  returned  to  the  North,  where 
he  was  made  assistant  medical  purveyor  in  New 
York  city.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  the  country.  He  died  in  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda, Sept.  34,  1885. 

KOCH,  Joseph,  commissioner  of  the  board  of 
excise  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Sept.  88,  1844,  being  the  son  of  Samuel 
Koch,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1834  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  becom- 
ing a  successful  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Jo- 
seph was  very  successful  as  a  boy  in  his  school 
studies,  and  passed  through  the  Free  academy,  now 
the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1863,  with 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence. In  the  spring  of  1863  he  began  teaching 
school  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  meantime  studying 
law  in  the  law  department  of  Columbia  college,: 
where  in  May,  1865,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws,  and  shortly  after  that  of  master  of  science- 
He  was  remarkably  proficient  in  his  college  career 
in  mathematics  and  in  languages.  At  the  time  of 
finishing  his  college  training  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Richard  H.  Huntley,  member  of  the  New  York 
bar,  under  whom  he  pursued  his  legal  studies  until 
May,  1865,  whereupon  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  general  term  of  the  supreme  court.  He  opened 
an  office,  but  in  the  summer  of  1865  he  went  abroad 
and  for  about  a  year  studied  in  the  famous  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg.  He  returned  to  New  York  and 
resumed  practice  in  the  spring  of  1867.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a  law  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  shortly  after  deputy  county  clerk,  a  po- 
sition in  which  he  served  until  Jan.  1, 1871,  when  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  district  court  of 
New  Yo"i-k.  In  1877  he  was 
nominated  by  the  anti- Tam- 
many organization  for  justice 
of  the  marine  court  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority,  and,  as  was 
charged,  by  the  use  of  fraud.  In 
1881  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  where  he  made  himself 
prominent  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Adirondack  re- 
gion, which  was  being  devasta- 
ted by  timber  thieves.  He  also 
served  with  marked  ability  on 
the  judiciary  and  insurance  com- 
mittees. He  was  secretary  of  the 
democratic  caucus  for  the  sen- 
ate, and  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  latter  his  colleagues  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  tes- 
timonial. He  resumed  his  pro- 
fessional work  in  New  York  and 
continued  in  active  practice  until 
May,  1885,  when  Mayor  Grace  appointed  him  commis- 
sioner of  the  department  of  docks,  of  which  he  was  af- 
terward elected  president.  In  May,  1890,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  the  board  of  excise.  He  has 
held  high  position  in  the  state  militia,  being  appointed 
judge-advocate  of  the  3d  brigade  in  1874.  Judge  Koch 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Independent  order  B'nai 
B'rith,  and  was  president  of  the  grand  lodge  from 
1870  until  1873.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  and  has  held  the  offices  of  grand  mar- 
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shal  and  grand  steward,  and  in  1874  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  appeals  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Judge  Koch  is  connected  with 
most  of  the  leading  German  organizations,  among 
which  are  the  Harmonie  social  club,  the  Lieder- 
tranz  and  Arion  societies,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Manhattan,  Sagamore  and  various  other  social  clubs. 
He  has  served  the  cause  of  education  in  New  York 
as  school  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  board.  Judge 
Koch  was  married  at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  to  Hen- 
nie  Bendit,  daughter  of  a  well-known  importer  and 
dealer  in  glass  in  New  York.  They  have  two  sons. 
A  flue  linguist  and  possessing  a  thorough  classical 
education.  Judge  Koch  is  a  man  of  marked  literary 
tastes  and  ability,  being  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  literature  of  all  countries.  At  the  bar  he  holds 
a  very  high  rank  and  enjoys  the  friendship  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

LATHROP,  John   Hiram,  flrst  president  of 
the  University  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  was  born  at 
Sherburne,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y,,  Jan.  32,  1799, 
son  of  John  and  Prue  Lathrop,  of  Puritan  ancestry. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  by  a  neighboring  clergy- 
man, and  entered  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
fall  of  1815.     After  the  secoud  year  lie  joined  the 
junior  class  of  Yale  college,  receiving  his  degree  in 
1819.     With  the  determination  to  study  law,  he  ac- 
cepted a  tutorship  at  Yale,  which 
afforded  him  the  means  of  pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  law  department  of 
that  institution.    A  short  trial,  how- 
ever, convinced  him  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the   law  was  uncongenial, 
however  devotedhe  might  be  to  the 
study.   He  therefore  decided  to  give 
his  energies  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion,in  which  hehad  become  deeply 
interested.     He  taught  at  various 
points  in  New  England,   presided 
over  amilitary  academy  atNorwich, 
and  subsequently  over  the  Gardiner 
lyceum,  at   Gardiner,  Me.     From 
there,  in  1829,  he  was  called  to  Ham- 
ilton college,  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and 
inl835waspromotedtotheMaynard 
professorship  of  law,  civil  polity  and 
political  economy.     In  1840  he  was  elected  first  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  at 
Columbia,  upon  which  he  gave  up  his  labors  in  the 
East  among  older,  richer  and  more  cultured  com' 
munities,  and  became  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
eral education  in  the  then  far  West.     He  reached  his 
remote  destination  by  staging  across  western  New 
York,  taking  boat  at  Buffalo  around  the  great  lakes, 
staging  again  across  Illinois,  down  the  Mississippi  to 
St.'Louis,  and  up  the  Missouri  to  a  landing-place 
ten  miles  from  Columbia,   altogether  a  six  weeks' 
journey.     The  university  existed  only  in  the  appro- 
priation of  land  made  by  congress  for  its  establish- 
ment, and  upon  President  Lathrop  devolved  the  task 
of  calling  it  into  real  life,  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  overseeing  the  sale  of  lands,  and 
maturing  plans  for  a  complete  and  thorough  course 
of  study.     Political  interference  militated  somewhat 
against  its  early  success,  and  the  effort  to  enligliten 
the  legislatures  of  that  time  as  to  the  needs  and  scope 
of  a  university  was,  perhaps,  found  to  be  a  more  ser- 
ious undertaking  than  the  instruction  of  crude  youth. 
But  by  arduous  labor  and  unremitting  effort  dur- 
ing his  eight  j^ears'  residence  in  Missouri,  President 
Lathrop  sricceeded  in  organizing  a  permanent  and 
promising  institution,  with  buildmgs  unusually  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  for  the  period,  an  able 
corps  of  instnictors,  and  a  curriculum  comparing 
favorably  with  that  of  leading  eastern  colleges.     In 
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the  autumn  of  1849  he  accepted  the  chancellorship 
of  Wisconsin  state  university,  at  Madison,  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  the  previous  spring.  Here  his 
skill  and  experience  as  an  organizer  of  a  state  educa- 
tional system  were  brought  to  bear  upon  much  the 
same  condition  of  things  as  hehad  found  in  Missouri 
eight  or  nine  years  before.  He  soon  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  there  arose  upon  a  commanding 
site  a  fine  building,  nobly  equipped  and  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  a  broad  and  fruitful  culture.  After 
ten  years'  residence  in  Madison,  Chancellor  Lathrop 
was  induced  to  accept  the  twice-offered  presidency 
of  the  Indiana  state  university,  a  well-established  in- 
stitution, though  under  temporary  embarrassments, 
which  his  administration  hoped  to  relieve.  After  a 
year  devoted  to  this  end,  he  laid  aside  the  cares  of 
administration,  with  which  he  had  been  burdened 
so  many  years,  and  accepted  a  professorship  in  the 
Missouri  university.  He  therefore  returned  in  1860  to 
Columbia,  his  first  western  home,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  gratifying  expressions  of  loyal 
affection  and  esteem  by  his  old  friends  throughout 
the  state.  The  complications  of  the  civil  war  bring- 
ing his  administrative  power  again  into  requisition 
as  acting  president,  he  preserved  the  continuity  of 
the  university  during  the  four  years  of  convulsion 
of  which  Missouri,  as  a  border  state,  felt  the  most 
disastrous  effects;  and  in  1865  was  officially  con- 
firmed president  for  the  second  time.  Under  the  new 
and  promising  conditions  of  peace  in  Missouri,  Dr. 
Lathrop  matured  plans  in  accordance  with  his  cher- 
ished idea  for  making  the  university  such  in  the  full- 
est sense,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
various  professions  and  arts  in  connection  with  the 
academic  department.  He  put  on  foot  efforts  for 
securing  the  agricultural  college  fund  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  everything  seemed  to  point  to  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Lathrop  possessed  a 
clear,  logical  mind,  capable  of  broad  generalization, 
and  disciplined  by  years  of  critical  study,  his  grasp 
of  any  subject  being  thoroughly  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive.  He  was  an  extensive  writer,  communi- 
cating with  the  public  in  lectures,  pamphlets,  ad- 
dresses and  the  daily  press,  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects for  which  his  varied  learning  and  sound 
philosophy  especially  fitted  him.  Education,  fi- 
nance, free-trade,  internal  improvements,  agricul- 
ture.besides  the  philosophies  of  his  class  lecture-room, 
were  some  of  the  matters  of  general  importance  that 
engaged  his  pen  from  time  to  time.  He  carried  on  a 
large  literary  and  social  correspondence,  and  his  let- 
ters might  be  taken  as  models  of  their  kind.  During 
his  long  and  varied  professional  life  he  filled  every 
chair  of  instruction  common  to  the  universities  of 
modern  times,  showing  a  rare  extent  and  versatility 
of  learning.  His  favorite  department  was  the  phi- 
losophy of  morals.  His  lectures  on  ethifts  were  an 
original  and  forcible  development  of  the  subject, 
combining  and  harmonizing  the  advanced  views  of 
modern  thinkers  with  the  fundamental  truths  and 
faith  of  Christianity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in 
the  busy  routine  of  his  life,  he  failed  to  carry  out  his 
intention  of  editing  in  book  form  his  system  of  ethics 
and  other  valuable  matter  to  which  he  had  given 
much  thought  and  research.  He  held  many  ad- 
vanced views,  some  of  which  were  later  sanctioned 
by  the  logic  of  events.  Early  in  his  life  he  took  the 
then  startling  position  that  there  was  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  professions  of  teaching  and 
theology;  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  should 
absorb  the  entire  energies  of  the  man,  as  in  law  or 
medicine;  the  subsequent  distinctness  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  educator  proving  this  view  of  the  case  to 
have  obtained  general  recognition.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  no  restriction  should  be  put  upon  the 
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education  or  vocation  of  woman,  and  his  belief  that 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  would  be  thrown 
open  to  all  who  could  pass  the  necessary  examina- 
tions acceptably  was  sustained  by  future  facts.  Dr. 
Lathrop  had  no  sectarian  bias,  though  late  in  life 
lie  was  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  church,  having 
long  had  a  preference  for  its  mode  of  worship.  In 
an  address  delivered  upon  his  installation  as  chan- 
cellor of  Wisconsin  university,  he  gave  his  concep- 
tion of  the  ideal  professor  as  one  "too  intensely 
American  to  be  partisan,  too  profoundly  Christian 
to  be  sectarian,"  which  description  might  well  have 
been  applied  to  his  own  character.  In  1833  Dr. 
Lathrop  was  married  to  Frances  E.  Lothrop  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  niece  of  President  Kirkland  of  Har- 
vard college.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them, 
the  youngest  three  —  a  son  and  two  daughters  — 
surviving  him.  His  eldest  daughter,  Faunie, 
was  married  to  William  M.  Smith,  formerly  U.  S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  city  bar,  and  at  present  connected 
with  the  claims  department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railroad  company.  Tessie,  the  second 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  0.  Ripley, 
auditor  of  the  Kansas  City  belt  railway  company, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Union  depot  company.  The  son, 
Gardiner  Lathrop,  an  attorney  at  law,  practices  his 
profession  at  Kansas  City.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the 
foremost  commercial  and  corporation  lawyers  of  the 
West;  is  curator  of  the  State  university  at  Columbia, 
and  as  a  citizen  of  Kansas  City  and  Missouri,  is  held 
in  high  esteem.     Dr.  Lathrop  died  Aug.  2,  1866. 

WARREN,  Josiah,  reformer,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1798.  His  lack  of  educational  train- 
ing was  more  than  compensated  for  by  his  habits  of 
patient  observation  and  profound  reflection.  From 
an  early  age  his  sympathies  were  given  to  the  work- 
ing people.  Thoroughly  American  in  every  trait, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  original  characters  that  the 
country  has  produced,  and  his  writings,  though  not 
many,  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  nation's  develop- 
ment. He  devised  and  experimented  with  several 
practical  schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of  so- 
ciet}',  all  of  which  attempts  proved  failures.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  formulas,  "Individual  Sover- 
eignty," and  "Cost  the  Limit  of 
Price. "  Mr.  Warren  died  in  pover- 
ty at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1873. 
FINDLEY,  James,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
about  1775.  He  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1793  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  territorial  legislative 
council  in  1798,  and  was  frequent- 
ly a  member  of  the  legislature  af- 
ter the  admission  of  Ohio  to  the 
Union.  He  commanded  the  3d 
Ohio  regiment  in  the  war  of  1812 
pt^^l^jB^k;  at  Detroit,  under  Gen.  William 
I'  ii^mi.       Hill.      Upon    the    establishment 

of  public  land  oiHces,  he  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  the  district  of  Cincinnati,  which 
'   '     ■  olBce  he  held  until  1834,  when 

he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
Jackson  democrat,  seiTiug  four  terms  from  1835-33. 
In  1834  he  unsuccessfully  ran  on  the  democratic 
ticket  for  governor  of  Ohio.  He  died  in  Cincinnati, 
Dec.  38,  1835. 

MAG-EE,  Christoplier  L.,  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Apr.  14,  1848  (Good  Friday),  and  re- 
ceived his  early  educational  training  at  the  public 
schools  in  that  city.  He  then  attended  the  private 
school  of  Prof.  Barry,  and  from  there  entered  the 
Western  university.  His  will  and  application  in  ac- 
complishing a  purpose  is  illustrated  in  the  incident 
of  his  school  life  when  preparing  to  enter  the  high 


school  two  years  in  age,  and  one  in  grade,  behind  his 
eldest  brother.  He  contracted  with  his  tutor  for  ex- 
tra hours  of  study,  and  the  two  pupils  came  out  of  the 
school  in  the  same  class  and  with  the  same  honors,  and 
entered  the  high  school  together.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  leaving  his  motlior  with 
three  children  younger  than  himself.  He  therefore 
left  the  university  and  went  to  work.  He  secured  a 
clerkship  in  the  comptroller's  office,  and  devoted  his 
earnings  to  help  to  support  the  family.  From  his 
mother  he  received  his  best  training,  and  she  was,  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  his  most  trusted  and  be- 
loved adviser.  In  1869  he  was  made 
cashier  of  the  city  treasury,  and  in 
1871,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  city,  receiv- 
ing 2,600  more  votes  than  the  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  the  city  on  the  same 
ticket.  He  was  again  elected  to  the 
office  in  1874.  He  was  for  ten  years 
fire  commissioner  and  for  part  of  the 
time  president  of  the  (iommission. 
As  a  ruling  power  in  the  municipal 
affairs  of  Pittsburg,  he  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  city  debt  from  |15,- 
000,000  to  $8,000,000.  He  was 
twice  secretary  of  the  republican  state 
committee  and  has  been  a  delegate 
in  every  republican  state  convention 
since  1873,  and  in  every  republican 
national  convention  since  1876.  In 
1880  he  was  one  of  the  historic  306' 
supporters  of  Gen.  Grant  at  the  republican  national 
convention  of  1880.  In  the  national  convention  of 
1893  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Harrison  forces 
that  finally  stupefied  the  Blaine  supporters  by  an 
original  device  of  political  strategy.  His  political 
methods  are  marked  by  extreme  generosity  to  the 
defeated,  and  his  political  enemy,  if  defeated,  is  sure 
to  receive  the  first  consolation,  and  help  if  needs 
be,  from  Chris  Magee.  His  action  in  this  respect 
has  been  characterized  by  a  co-worker  in  the  politi- 
cal field  as  follows :  ' '  Magee  and  I  have  a  battle 
royal  with  some  fellow  and  get  him  down.  I  want 
to  feel  sure  he  isn't  going  to  get  up  and  come  at  us 
again,  so  I  spike  him  to  tlie  floor  and  go  to  sleep 
contented.  Then  after  I  am  sleeping  Magee  comes 
back  and  forgives  him  and  pulls  the  nails.  That's 
Chris's  way."  Mr.  Magee  made  considerable 
money  in  the  early  development  of  natural  gas,  and 
used  his  gains  in  investments  in  real  estate  then  ris- 
ing in  vabie  by  reason  of  the  gas  development  and 
its  use  as  fuel  in  Pittsburg.  In  1884  he  bought  the 
"Times"  newspaper  with  1,500  circulation,  which 
he  built  up  to  a  circulation  of  over  60,000,  and  made 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  newspaper  properties  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  He  erected,  for  its  use,  an 
eight-story  office  building,  and  personally  conducts  its 
business  affairs,  besides  directing  its  policy  and  re- 
vising every  editorial  before  it  is  printed.  He  was 
the  organizer  and  is  tlie  president  of  the  Duquesne 
traction  company,  controlling  thirty-two  miles  of 
street  railway.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Trans- 
verse railway  company  and  an  active  director  of 
the  Citizens'  traction  company,  the  Allegheny 
traction  company,  the  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and 
Manchester  traction  company,  the  Pittsburg,  Al- 
legheny and  Manchester  passenger  railway  com- 
pany, the  Freehold  bank,  Pittsburg  trust  com- 
pany, the  Western  insurance  company,  and  the 
Allegheny  county  electric  light  company,  to  each 
of  which  he  gives  personal  attention.  He  has  a 
palatial  home  with  spacious  grounds,  and  with 
his  wife,  who  was  Eleanor  L.  Gillespie,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  well-known  Pittsburg  merchant,  he  enter- 
tains charmingly  and  frequently.  His  charities  are 
large  and  continuous.      The  people  of  Pittsburg 
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acknowledge  him  astheirflrst  citizen  and  trace  through 
his  energy  and  forethought  much  of  their  municipal 
and  personal  success. 

WAIiTER,  Philip,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  Apr.  20,  1843,  son  of  Jacob  Walter  of 
Bavaria,  and  Phebe  Saunders  of  London.  He  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  America  in  1849,  receiv- 
ing his  early  education  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In 
1865  he  emigrated  to  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  and  in  1868  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  U.  S.  court,  which 
appointment  he  filled  until  his 
resignation  in  1872,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Jacksonville.  Here  he 
became  deputy  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
court,  and  in  April,  1874,  was 
elected  tax  collector.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  was  made 
clerk  of  the  U.  S.  court  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  former 
incumbent's  death.  In  1876  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
U.  S.  court,  although  his  many 
other  duties  prevented  him  from 
ever  engaging  in  extensive  prac- 
tice. For  two  terras  he  was 
a  raember  of  the  Jacksonville 
board  of  aldermen,  1877-78  and 
1885-86.  He  was  U.  S.  com- 
missioner for  twenfy-flve  years,  was  president  of 
the  Harrison  and  Morton  club  of  Jacksonville, 
secretary  of  the  Republican  national  league  for 
Florida,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  republican  league  of  the  United  States,  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
1885,  and  a  member  of  the  Jacksonville  board  of 
trade.  He  was  also  prominently  identified  with  the 
following  fraternities:  Masons.  Odd  fellows,  Ameri- 
can legion  of  honor,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Benevo- 
lent order  of  elks.  Foremost  in  every  public  in- 
terest, lie  was  connected  with  all  the  local  Building 
and  loan  associations  which  did  so  much  to  improve 
the  city  of  Jacksonville,  and  enabled  many  wage- 
earners  to  build  homes  of  their  own.  He  was  a  di- 
rector in  the  Florida  savings  and  trust  company  and 
in  the  Jacksonville  loan  and  improvement  company, 
and  as  a  member  and  strong  supporter  of  the  Hebrew 
congregation,  Ahaveth  Chesed,  he  was  in  December, 
1874,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Plebrew  benevo- 
lent society.  He  takes  an  active  part  in  all  the 
councils  of  his  co-religioni.sts.  Few  republicans  of 
Florida  have  done  more  for  their  party  than  Mr. 
"Walter.  He  has  attended  nearly  every  state  and 
national  convention  held  from  1868  to  1894.  A  suc- 
cessful business  man,  a  loyal  party  man,  an  honor- 
able official  and  progressive  citizen,  he  holds  high 
place  in  both  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him.  On  Dec.  23, 1873,  Mr,  Walter  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  Baer  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  have 
two  children. 

GRANGER,  Miles  Tobey,  jurist,  was  born  in 
New  JIarlborough,  Berkshire,  county,  Mass.,  Aug. 
12,  1817.  When  he  was  two  years  old,  his  parents 
removed  to  Canaan,  Conn.,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided, with  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in  the 
South.  He  attended  the  common  schools  and  acad- 
emy of  Amcnia,  N.  Y. ,  and  was  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1842.  In 
1843  he  went  south,  studied  law  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  In 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  Canaan,  and  from  1847 
to  1867  practiced  law  in  that  place,  obtaining  high 
rank  as  a  learned  and  capable  advocate.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  house  of  representatives 
in  1857,  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1866-67.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Con- 


necticut, and  in  1876  was  raised  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state.  He  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  until  March  1, 1887,  when  he  resigned,  havmg 
been  a  judge  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  elect- 
ed by  the  democratic  party  to  represent  the  fourth 
district  of  Connecticut  in  congress  in  1886,  and  sat 
in  that  body  until  March  4,  1889,  when  he  retired  ta 
private  life.  While  in  congress  he  served  on  the 
committee  on  Pacific  railroads.  In  1883  Wesleyan 
university  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  a  state  referee  by  the  leg- 
islature, the  office  being  not  limited  as  to  time,  while 
the  salary  is  $3,000  per  year. 

WARE,  Ashur,  jurist,  was  born  at  Sherborn, 
Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1783,  nephew  of 
Dr.  Henry  Ware  the  elder.  Upon  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1804,  he  was  tutor  there  from  1807- 
11,  and  professor  of  Greek  from  1811-15.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Boston  bar  in  1816.  The  next  year 
he  removed  to  Portland,  Me.,  where  be  continued 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  LTpon  Maine's  admis- 
sion to  statehood  in  1820,  he  became  her  first  secre- 
tary of  state.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court,  a  post  which  he  retained 
until  1866.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Bowdoin  college  in  1837,  published  in  1889  "Re- 
ports of  Cases "  in  his  court,  and  wrote  several  arti- 
cles for  Bouvier's  ' '  Law  Dictionary  "  (1839),  edited 
the  Boston  "Yankee"  for  a  year,  and  for  a  time 
the  Portland  "  Argus."  He  died  at  Portland  Sept. 
10,  1873. 

NOBLE,  William,  contractor  and  proprietor  of 
Hotel  Grenoble,  was  born  in  New  York  city  June 
36,  1851,  of  English  parents.  From  childhood  he 
had  fostered  tlie  ambition  to  become  a  builder,  and 
after  a  good  common-school  education,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  large  building  firm,  where  his  energy 
and  natural  bent  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  a  few 
years  he  had  mastered  all  the  practical  details  of  the 
trade,  and  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  young  man  named 
Noonburg,  under  the  title  of  Noonburg  &  Noble. 
The  new  firm  soon  established  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  building  contractors,  its  headquarters  being 
at  Eiglilh  avenue  and  Nineteenth  street.  While  still 
a  young  man  Mr.  Noble,  by  mutual  agreement, 
separated  from  his  partner  and 
launched  out  on  his  own  account. 
From  this  period  (1876)  his  ca- 
reer has  been  marked  by  extra- 
ordinary success  —  the  more  re- 
markable because  he  has  never 
sought  for  resources  outside  of 
himself.  In  all  his  business  ven- 
tures the  American  instinct  of 
common  sense  has  been  his  guide. 
He  has  conducted  building  opera- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  city,  es- 
jjecially  on  the  west  side.  He  early 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  Cen- 
tral park  west  (formerly  Eighth 
avenue)  one  of  the  fashionable  res- 
idence avenues  of  the  city,  and  with 
that  end  in  view,  erected  blocks 
of  superb  dwellings,  equipped  with 
every  modern  convenience.  His  in- 
fluence and  money  were  also  used 
to  induce  others  to  follow  his  laudable  example.  In 
1883  he  completed  the  Grenoble  apartment  house, 
corner  of  Fifty-seventh  street  and  Seventh  avenue, 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and 
recently  he  has  filled  out  the  balance  of  the  block 
by  the  erection  of  the  handsome  Hotel  Grenoble  on 
the  Fifty-sixth  street  corner.  Both  of  these  costly 
hotels  have  proved  unusually  remunerative  invest- 
ments, and  are  actually  managed  under  the  personal 
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supervision  of  Mr.  Noble,  as  is  also  the  Fort  William 
Henry  hotel  at  Lake  George,  which  is  likewise  his 
property.  All  with  whom  Mr.  Noble  comes  in  con- 
tact, botli  in  private  and  bushiess  relations,  recog- 
nize not  only  his  energy  and  integrity,  but  also  his 
ikindly  nature  and  warm  heart. 

KINGSBURY,  James,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  about  1765.  He  was  the  first  white  set- 
tler upon  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  His  family 
removed  to  New  Hampslure  while  he  was  still 
young,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood,  married, 
a,nd  became  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  at  that  time  a 
position  of  considerable  honor.  He  was  about  thirty 
years  old  when  he  decided  to  seek  elsewhere  a  better 
livelihood  than  he  could  extract  from  a  stony  New 
Hampshire  farm,  in  the  hard  times  succeeding  the 
war  for  independence.  He  set  out  for  the  new  West 
in  the  spring  of  1796,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and 
tliree  young  children,  his  wife's  thirteen-year-old 
brothel-,  a  farm-wagon,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  cow,  a 
horse,  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  an  old  Queen's 
arms  musket.  It  was  a  hard  and  dangerous  journey 
for  such  a  party.  Tliey  kept  to  an  Indian  trail  for 
■a  month,  through  the  forests  between  Albany  and 
Oswego.  Then,  for  another  month,  Kingsbury  and 
his  family  followed  the  coast-line  of  Lake  Ontario  in 
a  flat-bottomed  boat,  while  the  boy,  on  horseback, 
drove  the  cow  and  oxen  along  the  shore.  At  Buf- 
falo, they  fell  in  with  Moses  Cleveland,  agent  of  the 
Connecticut  land  company,  and  he  persuaded  them 
to  make  their  destination  the  Western  Reserve. 
They  arrived  at  Conneaut  in  the  midsummer,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  a  log  hut  which  had  been  de- 
serted by  some  Indian  traders.  Their  first  winter 
in  the  wilderness  was  a  terrible  one.  Kingsbury 
was  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  New  Hampshire 
in  the  fall,  from  which  he  confidently  expected  to 
be  back  by  Dec.  1st.  But  he  was  prostrated  with  a 
fever  at  his  old  home,  and  then  was  so  delayed  by 
heavy  snows  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  that  he 
•did  not  reach  the  latter  place  until  early  December. 
Between  Buffalo  and  Conneaut  his  horse  was  lost  in 
a  snow-drift,  and  he  was  obliged  to  buffet  a  driving 
«now  storm,  night  and  day,  for  three  weeks,  with 
only  an  Indian  guide  to  help  him.  When  at  last  he 
reached  his  hut,  on  Christmas  eve,  he  found  the 
■children  he  had  left  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  his 
wife  sick  and  exhausted  from  the  birth  of  another 
•child.  For  two  weeks  he  was  himself  unable  to 
leave  his  bed,  from  sheer  weakness,  but  as  soon  as 
he  could  stand  upon  his  feet  he  started  out  again  on 
foot,  for  Erie,  and  brought  back  a  hand-.sled  load 
•of  wheat  and  such  otlier  provisions  as  were  obtain- 
able. His  wife  grew  woi'se,  however,  and  could  not 
feed  iier  child.  Then  the  cow,  on  wliich  the  baby's 
life  depended,  died  from  eating  poisonous  twigs, 
and  so  tlie  first  white  child  born  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve literally  starved  to  death,  while  the  parents 
looked  helplessly  on.  For  two  weeks  after  its  burial 
the  mother  remained  in  an  unconscious  state.  Her 
life  was  saved,  on  her  awakening,  by  the  broth  of 
a  pigeon  which  lier  liusband  had  been  fortunate 
•enough  to  shoot.  The  family  removed  to  Cleveland 
in  the  following  spring,  where  they  were  soon  Joined 
by  other  pioneers  from  Connecticut.  In  1800  Kings- 
bury was  appointed  by  the  governor  judge  of  the 
■court  of  common  pleas  and  quarter  session,  and  he 
held  an  honorable  position  in  that  section  of  the 
■country  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
Cleveland  about  1820. 

PL  ATT,  Franklin,  geologist,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1844.  He  received  his  early 
•education  in  the  local  schools,  and  afterward  entered 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  did  not  finish 
his  course.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in  the  32d  Pennsyl- 
vania gray  reserve  regiment,  and  in  the  following  year 


was  appointed  upon  the  U.  8.  coast  survey,  and  was 
attached  to  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  He  after- 
ward received  the  appointment  of  chief  engineer  of 
the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  O.  M.  Poe,  continuing 
in  this  service  until  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army 
in  1865.  In  1874  he  received  the  appointment  of  as- 
sistant geologist  of  the  state  of  Peimsylvania,  and 
held  this  position  until  he  was  elected,  in  1881,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  coal  and  iron 
company.  Mr.  Piatt  has  contributed  frequent  pa- 
pers on  geological  subjects  to  the  various  societies 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  besides  preparing  nine 
volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  geological  sui'vey  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  author  of  several  impor- 
tant works,  among  which  are  "Coke  Manufacture," 
and  ' '  The  Causes,  Kinds,  and  Amount  of  Waste  in 
Mining  Anthracite." 

De  STEPANI,  Rafael  Esteva,  operatic 
artist  and  vocal  teacher,  was  born  on  the  island  of 
Cuba.  His  parents  were  Spanish,  and  he  was  at  an 
early  age  sent  to  study  law  at  the  celebrated  Vall- 
demia  college  in  Mataro  near  Barcelona,  Spain,  and 
afterward  finished  liis  education  at  the  University  of 
Barcelona,  gaining  a  first-class  degree.  The  Spanish 
student's  love  for  music  was  strongly  marked  and 
was  liberally  gratified  during  his  university  course. 
He  appeared  in  a  number  of  ama- 
teur performances  of  opera  in  Bar- 
celona, and  his  evident  talent  for 
the  operatic  stage,  attracted  much 
attention.  The  king  of  Spain  con- 
ferred upon  iiim  the  royal  cross  of 
Charles  III.,  and  he  was  advised  by 
the  Maestro  Obiols,  director  of  the 
Government  conservatory  of  music, 
to  go  to  Italy  to  study  the  lyric  art. 
In  the  city  of  Milan  he  studied  un- 
der Massiani,  Perini,  and  Ronconi,* 
adopting  the  methods  of  the  Rom- 
aini  school.  He  made  his  first  pub-  ' 
lie  appearance  in  the  city  of  Alba, 
Italy,  obtaining  a  complete  success. 
Afterward  he  sang  in  many  import- 
ant cities  of  Italy,  Spain,  Russia.and 
America,  being  everywhere  highly 
appreciated.  After  a  severe  illness 
he  decided  to  settle  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  there 
opened  his  Italian  conservatory  on  Fulton  and  Gold 
streets,  which  in  a  short  time  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  of  the  city.  He  is  acknowledged  one  of 
the  best  vocal  teachers  in  America.  He  teaches  wholly 
on  a  scientific  basis,  being  a  thorough  physiologist. 
He  speaks  fluently  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French. 
The  performances  of  Italian  opera,  by  his  advanced 
pupils,  with  orchestra,  chorus,  and  costumes,  have 
been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  leading  critics  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

LEWIS,  Henry  CarviU,  geologist,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1853.  His  ancestors 
were  distinguished  both  in  arms  and  letters.  His 
father,  David  Ludewig,  was  both  a  courtier  and  a 
soldier.  In  1873  he  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  with  distinction,  and  afterward 
took  a  post-graduate  course  in  natural  sciences.  Be- 
tween 1877-79,  twenty-nine  communications  are  re- 
corded to  his  credit  in  the  mineralogical  and  geologi- 
cal section  of  the  Academy  of  natural  sciences, 
Philadelphia.  He,  in  1879,  joined  the  Geological 
survey  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  volunteer  member, 
keeping  up  his  connection  with  it  until  1884.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  professor  of  mineralogy  of  the 
Academy  of  natural  sciences,  Philadelphia,  in  1883 
to  the  chair  of  geology,  Haverford  college;  from 
1885  to  1887  was  occupied  in  petrologic  studies,  and 
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during  1887  and  1888  he  continued  his  geological  in- 
vestigations in  America  on  the  origin  of  the  diamond. 
Prior  to  this  he  bad  read  many  papeis  on  the  latter 
subject  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  association. 
In  the  early  part  of  1888  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
he  sailed  for  Europe.  Here  typhoid  fever  soon  de- 
veloped, from  which  he  died  at  ^Manchester,  Eng., 
July  31,  1888. 

STRIPLING,  Joseph.  Ne-wton,  lawyer,  T\as 
born  in  Thomas  county,  Ga.,  Sept,  39,  1850.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Tatnall  county,  and  con- 
nected with  the  leading  families  of  that  section. 
They  removed  to  Florida  in  1856,  engaging  in  farm- 
ing and  cotton  planting  in  Madison  county.  His 
early  education  was  limited  to  inferior  private 
.schools,  with  fifteen  months  at  a 
classical  school  in  Newton,  Mass. 
He  continued  to  work  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm  until  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  when  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  James  L.  Seward,  of 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  a  representa- 
tive from  Georgia  in  the  U.  S. 
congi'ess.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1871,  and  returned  to 
Madison,  Fla.,  and  began  a  gen- 
eral practice  in  the  state  and 
federal  courts.  He  soon  acquired 
a  business  and  reputation  that 
placed  him  among  tlie  leading 
practitioners  of  the  state.  In  1889 
he  removed  to  Live  Oak,  where 
he  remained  fonr  years,  when  he 
made  his  home  in  Jackson  vil  le.es- 
tablishing  an  office  in  May,  1893, 
and  soon  securing  a  large  business.  He  was  appointed 
state  attorney  for  the  third  district  by  Gov.  Hart  in 
1873,  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1877,  serving  one  terrn.  He  was  again  elected 
in  1883,  and  at  the  expiration  of  histeimwas  elected 
to  the  state  senate  for  a  four  years'  term,  where  he 
served  on  the  judiciary  committee.  In  1889  Presi- 
dent Harrison  appointed  him  U.  S.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Florida,  which  po.sitiou  he 
held  until  1893,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  representative  in  the  U. 
S.  congress  for  the  second  district  as  a  republican  in 
1890,  and  in  1893  was  made  chairman  of  the  repub- 
lican executive  committee  of  the  second  congressional 
district.  His  seivice  to  his  party  in  the  iface  of  an 
overwhelming  democratic  majority  was  continuous 
and  untiring,  and  his  time  and  talent  always  at  its 
command.  On  March  19,  1878,  he  married  Addie 
Eliza  JIcGall,  daughter  of  Francis  McCall  of  Brooks 
county,  Ga.  They  have  two  children.  Their 
home  in  Jacksonville  is  recognized  as  among  the 
most  hospitable  in  a  city  noted  for  its  hospitality. 

FAliMEB,  Walter  C,  physician  and  evangel- 
ist, was  born  in  New  Jersey  Feb.  6,  1804.  He  was 
intended  for  the  medical  profession,  and  after  grad- 
uating from  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  New  York  city,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  with  very  con.siderable  success.  About 
1850,  however,  lie  began  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 
and  for  this  purpose  opened  his  parlors  for  a  Tues- 
daj'-afternoon  religious  meeting  for  Christians  of 
every  sect  and  name.  The  meetings,  which  were  con- 
ducted jointly  by  himself  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Phcebe 
Palmer,  became  one  of  the  features  of  the  religious 
life  of  New  York  city.  Up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  "Pal- 
mer's death  the  atlendance  upon  them  of  Christians 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  never  diminished.  The 
example  of  Dr.  Palmer  has  been  widely  imitated, 
and  weekly  meetings  of  a  .similar  kind  are  now  held 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Palmer's  labors  as  an  evangelist  were  not  confined 


to  New  York  city.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he. 
made  extensive  tours  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  holding  religious  assemblies,  in  which  it 
was  his  aim  to  increase  the  faith  and  devotion  of 
Christians,  and  to  arouse  attention  to  personal  piety 
throughout  the  community  at  large.  One  of  his. 
most  extensive  tours,  that  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  lasted  four  years,  and  awakened  great  in- 
terest. He  was  never  ordained;  he  was  a  plain  lay- 
man who  occupied  himself  in  doing  good  to  his. 
fellow-men.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  edited  and 
published  the  "  Guide  to  Holiness,"  a  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  advocacy  of  the  view  of  Christian  per- 
fection held  by  himself  and  many  other  Methodists. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  catholicity  of  feeling,  of  a 
genial  temper,  and  was  always  disposed  to  look  at 
life  on  its  sunny  side.  Up  to  the  end  of  his  career- 
he  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigor,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  work  to  whiclL 
he  had  devoted  the  best  forty  years  of  his  life,  whea 
he  died  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  July  30,  1883. 

NEILL,  Joseph.  C,  soldier,  was  born  in  Tennes- 
see. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1813,  and 
in  the  Creek  war,  being  a  comrade  of  the  then  young- 
Sam  Houston.  He  emigrated  to  Texas  after  1830;  was 
at  the  storming  of  San  Antonio,  Dec.  5-9,  1885;  was. 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  as  such  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  San  Antonio  and  the  Alamo, 
after  Jolmson  and  Grant,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
legislative  council,  had  stripped  the  place  of  its  sup- 
plies in  aid  of  their  suicidal  attempt  to  march  upon, 
and  capture  jNIatamoras.  Here  Col.  Neill  heroically 
remained  until  the  arrival  of  Travis,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  he  returned  home.  Later,  he 
sufficiently  recovered  to  serve  at  the  battle  of  Sau 
Jacinto,  where  he  was  painfully  wounded.  During- 
the  winter  of  1840-41  he  led  a  large  expedition 
against  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Upper  Brazos, 
which  expedition  proved  fruitless.  In  1844  he  was. 
appointed  commissioner  to  make  peace  with  the  sav- 
ages, and  soon  afterward  he  died  at  his  home  in 
Montgomery  county,  Tex. 

FIjETCHEB,  Alice  Cunningliam,  ethnolo- 
gist, was  born  in  Boston  in  1845.  After  a  liberal 
education  in  her  native  city,  she  pursued  the  study 
of  archEBology  among  the  relics  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  and  becoming  interested  in  In- 
dian life  was  sent,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody- 
museum  of  ardiseology  and  ethnology  of  Harvard 
to  live  among  the  Omaha  Indians,  in  order  to  famil- 
iarize herself  with  tlieir  manners  and  traditions. 
Recognizing  the  need  of  a  personal  ownership  in  the 
land,  she  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  allotting  land 
to  this  tribe,  and  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  to  make  the  distribution.  She  interested 
the  Indians  in  education,  and  brought  a  large  num- 
of  their  youth  to  the  Carlisle  and  Hampton  schools. 
She  also  established  a  system,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Woman's  national  Indian  association,  by  which 
sums  of  money  could  be  loaned  to  Indians  desiring- 
to  purchase  land  and  build  for  themselves  houses. 
Her  scientific  researches  have  been  of  great  value, 
covering  Indian  traditions,  customs,  religions,  and 
many  ethnographic  and  archaeological  subjects. 
At  the  request  of  the  Indian  bureau,  she  sent  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  industries  of  civilized  Indians  during- 
the  last  twenty -five  years  to  the  New  Orleans  exhibi- 
tion in  1884,  and  her  labors  on  that  occasion  won 
for  her  a  diploma  of  honor.  In  accordance  with  a, 
resolution  of  the  senate,  Feb.  S3,  1845,  she  prepared 
her  valuable  book,  "Indian  Civilization  and  Educa- 
tion." Slie  was  sent,  in  1886,  by  the  commissioner 
of  education  to  visit  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  islands, 
where  she  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  natives,  which  -was  embodied  in  a 
report.  Under  the  direction  of  the  government  she 
has  allotted  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Winnebagos  of 
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Nebraska  and  the  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho.  Her  work 
in  behalf  of  the  Indians  has  been  unwearied  and  va- 
ried, and  both  scientific  and  pliilanthropic.  She  in- 
duced an  Indian  woman,  Susan  La  Flesclie,  to 
beome  a  physician,  and  has  inspired  others  to  study 
law  and  other  professions,  showing  what  can  be  done 
with  the  Indian  by  bringing  him  under  t)ie  influence 
of  civihzation. 

NEEDHAM,  Ellas  Parkman,  inventor,  was 
born  in  Delhi;  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12, 
1812,  son  of  Daniel  Needham,  an  architect  and 
builder  of  considerable  local  repute.  When  the  son 
was  four  years  old  the  parents  removed  to  a  farm 
near  Sardinia,  Erie  county,  and  here  the  boy  gi'ew 
up,  alternating  the  hard  labor  a  boy  was  expected  to 
do  on  a  newly  cleared  farm  with  attendance  at  the 
log  school-house  for  a  few  months  in  winter.  He 
early  evinced  a  taste  for  mechanics,  and  while  a 
mere  boy  planned  and  erected  a  two-story  house. 
He  then  made  a  bargain  for  the  remainder  of  his 
time  as  a  minor,  and  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he 
found  work  by  tlie  week  as  a  carpenter  and  joiner, 
and  for  a  few  years  engaged  in  store-keeping.  He 
became  interested  in  the  Ketchum  reaping  machine 
to  which  he  contributed  his  capital  and  labor  for  a 
short  time.  He  was  married  in  1840  to  Lorana 
Newlerry,  and  in  1845  with  a  fellow- workman, 
Jeren.iah  Carhart,  also  of  inventive  genius,  who 
had  devised  a  bellows  and  system  of  reeds  to  im- 
prove the  then  fashionable  accordion,  he  formed  a 
partnership  in  the  manufacture  of  melodeons.  This 
industry  was  the  inception  of  the  reed  organ.  In 
1848  Carhart  &  Needham  sold  their  business  in  Buf- 
falo, and  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  they 
built  a  spacious  manufactory  and  greatly  enlarged 
their  business  of  melodeon building.  They  brought 
the  instrument  to  great  perfection  and  introduced 
numerous  attachments  and  effects  which  finally 
evolved  the  parlor  and  cabinet  organ  as  a  substitute 
for  the  expensive  pipe  organ.  While  the  first  im- 
provement of  the  accordion  and  its  evolution  to  the 
melodeon  were  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Carhart,  the 
reed  organ  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Needham. 
It  became  known  as  the  "silver-tongued  organ," 
and  held  its  place  even  after  rival  manufacturers 
flooded  the  market  with  instruments  largely  pat- 
terned after  the  first  organ  of  Mr.  Needham.  During 
the  civil  war  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  factory 
to  the  manufacture  of  hand  grenades,  millions  of 
which  were  then  made  for  use  in  the  war.  In  1864 
he  patented  a  system  of  pneumatic  tubes  for  the 
transmission  of  cars  and  packages,  but  the  system 
did  not  come  into  practical  use  until  long  after  Mr. 
Needham's  patent  expired,  and  like  many  another 
inventor,  he  lived  before  the  world  was  ready  to 
adopt  his  discovery,  and  never  realized  any  money 
reward  for  the  same.  In  1878  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  strips  of  perforated  paper  for  the  automatic 
production  of  music,  which  resulted  in  the  mechan- 
ical orguinette  or  automatic  organ.  This  was  the 
last  patented  invention  of  Mr.  Needham,  and  was 
protected  by  fifteen  or  more  patents.  It  has  proved 
to  be  the  foundation  of  an  immense  business,  the 
value  of  which,  as  compared  with  the  slight  emolu- 
ments it  brought  the  inventor,  seems  sadly  dispro- 
portionate. He  was  blessed,  however,  with  a  cheer- 
ful and  prophetic  prevision  of  these  times  when  the 
world  finds  the  daily  use  of  his  discoveries  indis- 
pensable. He  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York 
city,  Nov.  28,  1889. 

SWAN,  Joseph  Rockwell,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Westernville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  38,  1802.  His  parents 
moved  to  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  a  few  years 
old,  where  he  received  his  early  education.  His 
uncle.  Judge  Gustavus  Swan,  invited  him  to  enter 
his  law  oflice  in  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.   He  was  appointed 


prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county  in  1880,  and 
three  years  later  was  elected  jiidge  of  the  Court  of 
common  pleas,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1845, 
though  he  still  practised  his  profession  until  1854, 
when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state.  It  was  during  this  incumbency  that  he 
made  the  important  decision  in  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  Under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  the  State  su- 
preme court  undertook  to  overrule  the  U.  S.  dis- 
trict court  in  Ohio,  in  attempt  to  procure  the  dis- 
charge of  a  prisoner  sentenced  for  violation  of  the 
fugutive  slave  law.  While  Judge  Swan  rendered  a 
decision  that  the  state  could  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  U.  S.  court,  he  stated  that  if  he  were 
appealed  to  personally  he  would  protect  any  slave 
from  his  pursuers.  Judge  Swan  introduced  many 
important  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  1850. 
He  retired  from  the  bench  in  1860  and  became  solic- 
itor for  several  railroads,  being  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  railroad.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  important  law  books,  notably 
"  Swan's  Pleadings  and  Practice."  He  died  in  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  Dec.  8,  1884. 

NICHOLSON,  Joseph  Hopper,  member  of 
congress,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1770.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  his  district.  For  many  years  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  congre.ss,  serving  between  1799 
and  1806.  He  resigned  from  congress  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  circuit,  be- 
ing also  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals.  On  the  bench 
he  was  highly  respected  for  his  dignity  and  capa- 
bility.    He  died  in  Maryland,  March  4,  1817. 

ATKINSON,  William  Elrie,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Shelby  county,  Ala.,  July  34,  1858.  His, 
father,  William  W.  Atkinson,  was  a  prominent 
planter  in  Georgia,  but  in  1857  removed  to  A.rkan- 
sas.  The  son,  William  E.,  received  an  academic 
education,  and  in  1871  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law  in  the  Washington  and  Lee  university,  Lex- 
ington, Va.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course,  he  was 
duly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Nevada  county. 
Ark.  As  a  lawyer  he  advanced 
rapidly,  and  secured  the  respect 
of  friend  and  foe  alike.  In 
1885  he  was  sent  as  delegate  to 
the  congressional  convention, 
where  by  the  exercise  of  his 
splendid  oratorical  powers  he 
captured  the  convention,  and 
gained  the  nomination  of  the  can- 
didate whom  he  championed. 
In  1886  he  was  sent  as  dele- 
gate to  the  state  democratic  con- 
vention, where,  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  oratory,  and  notwith- 
standing that  he  failed  to  se- 
cure the  nomination  of  the  friend  for  whom  he  ap- 
peared, he  earned  for  himself  the  nomination  and 
election,  two  years  later,  as  attorney-general  for  the 
state.  At  the  expiration  of  his  two  years'  term  of 
office,  he  was  re-elected,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
terra  returned  to  private  practice.  Mr.  Atkinson  is 
a  strong  adherent  of  the  faith  of  the  missionary 
Baptist  church,  and  has  for  many  years  held  promi- 
nent positions  in  its  counsels  and  work.  He  is  a 
warm  friend  of  education,  and  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  founding  the  Ouachita  Baptist  college  at 
Arkadelphia.  In  early  manhood  he  has  attained  a 
distinction  rarely  reached  by  men  of  riper  years. 
His  affability  of  manner,  tenacity  of  purpose,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  honorable  action  in  all  business 
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relatinns,  have  brought  success  in  the  past  and 
promise  for  the  future  resultant  ou  the  respect  and 
coufldence  of  the  people  of  his  state. 

BALDWIN,  Abel  Seymour,  physician,  was 
born  in  Fulton,  Oswego  count}-,  N.  Y.,  March  19, 
1811.  He  was  orphaned  when  an  infant,  and  adopted 
by  an  uncle  who,  being  childless,  gave  to  the  boy  ev- 
ery advantage  the  times  and  condition  of  tlie  society 
of  the  neighborhood  afforded .  He  was  trained  in  the 
district  school,  aud  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  was  placed  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor  who  Avas  a  physician  as 
well.  He  afterward  attended  the 
seminaryat  Cagennia,  N.Y., where 
he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  en- 
tered Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y. , 
in  the  class  of  1834,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  lienor,  receiving  the  de- 
grees of  B.  A.  and  B.S.  Upon  leav- 
ing college  he  served  in  the  ofeol'ogi- 
cal  survey  of  Michigan,  ife  after- 
ward re-entered  Hobart  to  study 
medicine,  and  was  graduated  with 
thedegreesofM.D.audA.M.inl838. 
In  Jtme  of  that  year  he  was  married 
to  Eliza  Scott,  daughter  of  Robert 
Scott,  who  came  from  Scotland  to 
represent  Sir  William  Poultney,  the 
ownerof  extensive  grants  of  land  in 
western  New  York.  In  December,  1838,  Mr.  Baldwin 
removed  to  Florida  and  settled  in  the  then  handet  of 
Jacksonville.  He  wa-s  instrumental  in  removing  the 
sand  bars  from  the  water  front  of  that  place  and 
converting  the  river  into  a  navigable  stream.  He 
obtained  from  congress  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
to  test  the  experiment  of  closing  Ft.  George  inlet 
and  causing  the  wliole  volume  of  water  to  sweep 
the  bars  of  sand  from  the  river  front  of  the  town. 
This  was  intended  to  supplement  his  own  experi- 
ments, whicli  had  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  plan 
and  in  fact  had,  in  a  great  measure,  set  the  tides 
to  do  the  work.  The  appropriation  was  diverted 
from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
through  the  action  of  Senator  Yuler,  and  the  work 
never  completed.  In  1«.52  Dr.  Baldwin  was  chosen 
to  represent  Clay  and  Duval  counties  in  the  state 
legislature  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  internal  improvements.  He  obtained  the 
charter  for  the  Florida,  Atlantic  and  gulf  railroad, 
afterward  known  as  the  Florida  central  and  penin- 
sular railroad.  This  road  was  completed  in  1858, 
and  Dr.  Marshall  was  its  first  president.  He  was 
then  elected  state  senator,  and  served  until  the 
civil  war  called  him  to  take  charge,  as  chief 
surgeon  of  the  state,  of  all  the  hospitals  within  its 
limits.  In  1863  he  was  made  medical  director  of 
Florida  and  southern  Georgia.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  i-eturned  to  Jacksonville  to  find  his  property 
confiscatcil  by  the  Federal  government.  He  began 
life  anew  and  soon  built  up  the  large.st  practice  en- 
joyed by  any  physician  in  the  city.  His  wife  having 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  epidemic  of  1857,  he  in 
1866  married  ^\&xy  Edsell,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  organized  the  Florida  medical  association 
and  was  its  first  president.  He  also  was  among  the 
organizers  of  the  Duval  coimty  medical  society.  He 
was  for  thirty  years  honorary  correspondent  for  the 
Smithsonian  institution  at  Wa.shington,  and  gave  the 
first  reliable  information  as  to  the  climate  of  Florida 
as  adapted  for  winter  homes.  Dr.  Baldwin  is  a 
member  of  the  American  medical  association,  and  of 
the  American  scientific  association.  He  was  for 
years  a  member  of  the  Boston  natural  history  soci- 
ety. He  was  a  Washingtonian  at  the  time  that 
society  flourished  as  the  great  temperance  organiza- 
tion of  the  country,  and  his  earnest  fight  against 


liquor  saloons  in  Jacksonville  finally  cleared  every 
saloon  in  the  city.  Through  his  efforts  Capt.  Eads 
visited  Florida  in  1878  and  reported  favorably  on 
the  possibility  of  deepening  the  channel  of  the  St. 
John's  river  by  means  of  jetties  at  its  mouth.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $150,000,  and  the  work  when 
only  partly  completed  developed  a  channel  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  when  completed  will  probably  be 
twenty-four  feet  deep.  He  was  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing pure  water  in  the  city  drawn  from  artesian 
wells,  and  in  perfecting  a  system  of  sanitation  that 
has  made  Jacksonville  almost  exempt  from  epidemic 
fevers.  He  was  for  years  president  of  the  board  of 
health,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  Avho 
directed  the  construction  of  the  water  works  and 
sewerage  system.  His  services  to  the  city  were  all 
gratuitous,  and  he  investigated  and  signed  every  bill 
paid  in  carrying  out  the  improvements.  Dr.  Bald- 
win's long  residence  in  Jacksonville  has  been  a 
standing  illusti-ation  of  the  general  healthfidness  of 
the  city  as  now  (1894),  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years,  and  after  a  continuous  residence  in  the  city 
for  fifty-five  years,  he  is  in  perfect  health,  and  with 
all  his  faculties  unimpaired. 

SANDEBSOIf,  Joseph,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Ballybay,  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  May  33, 
1823.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Royal  college, 
Belfast,  in  1845,  emigrated  to  America  in  1846,  and 
for  a  time  taught  in  New  York.  In  1849  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  presbytery, 
and  took  a  charge  at  Providence,  R.  I.  In  1853  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Stanton  street  Presbyterian 
church.  New  York,  which  in  1860  was  removed  to 
a  new  building  on  Lexington  avenue  and  Forty-sixth 
street.  Mr.  Sandei'son  resigned  this  position  in  1869, 
and  was  for  some  time  disabled,  but  held  a  Congre- 
gational pastorate  at  Westport,  Fairfield  county. 
Conn.,  from  1872-78.  In  1868  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  a  college  (now  extinct)  at  Kittan- 
uing,  Pa.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  the  "  Homiletic 
Monthly,"  1881-83,  and  since  1883  has  conducted  at 
New  York  the  "Pulpit  Treasuiy."  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Jesus  on  the  Holy  Mount"  (1869,  reprint- 
ed in  1884),  and  of  "Memorial  Tributes"  (1883). 

NEALE,  Bollin  Heber,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Southington,  Conn.,  Feb.  33,  1808.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  in  his  native  town,  entered  at  Co- 
lumbian college,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  was  graduated  in  1830.  While 
pursuing  his  college  course  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
church,  Washington,  and  preached 
there  the  last  two  years  of  his  co\irse. 
He  then  took  a  course  in  theology  at 
the  Newton  theological  seminary,  and 
was  graduated  in  1833.  While  at 
Newton  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
South  Boston  Baptist  church.  From 
1834  to  1837  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
In  September,  1837,  he  accepted  a 
call  from  the  First  Baptist  church, 
Boston,  and  continued  in  that  charge 
for  nearly  forty  years.  His  success 
was  marked,  and  the  harmony  of 
his  relations  with  his  congregation 
phenomenal.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown 
in  1850,  and  by  Harvard  in  1857.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  visitor  and  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard. 
He  made  the  tour  of  Europe  four  times, and  visited 
the  Holy  Land.  His  published  works  include,  ' '  The 
Bui'ning  Bush,"  several  sermons,  and  a  Harvard 
college  Dudleian  lecture.  Dr.  Neale  died  in  Bos- 
ton, JIa.ss.,  Sept.  19,  1879. 
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DORMAN,  Orlando  P.,  financier,  was  bom  at 
Ellington,  Conn.,  Feb  3,  1828,  of  ancestry  which,  on 
his  mother's  side,  traces  distinctly  back  to  Nor- 
mandy, France,  iu  the  tentli  century,  from  whence 
a  branch  of  the  family  went  to  Germany  and  were 
made  barons,  which  rights  were  exercised  for  eight 
or  ten  generations,  but  afterwiu-d  lapsed.  His  father, 
Orlin  C.  Dorman,  occupied  important  positions  in 
the  Connecticut  legislature  and  in  the  light  infantry, 
and  his  mother  was  Juliana  Doane  of  Tolland,  Conn. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  Amos  Dorman,  who 
owned  large  estates  at  Ellington,  and  took  a  leading 
position  iu  the  community.  Thomas  Dorman  was 
the  first  on  his  paternal  side  to  arrive  among  the 
early  settlers,  having  been  bom  in  England,  A.  d. 
1600,  and  landing  at  Boston,  was  made  a  freeman  in 
1631,  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  founders  of 
Boxford,  Mass.  On  his  maternal  side,  John  Doane 
reached  Plymouth,  Mass.,  iu  1621,  either  in  the 
Ann  or  Fortune,  the  second  vessels  to  arrive  after 
the  Mayflower,  and  was  made  second  governor  of 
the  Plymouth  colony.  Later  on  Col.  Elisha  Doane 
was  prominent  in  the  colony,  having  been  made  a 
voter  in  1763,  and  was  in  his  day  considered  the 
richest  man  iu  Massachusetts,  being  worth  over 
$600,000.  Many  of  tlie  Dormans  have  attained 
great  age,  and  several  lived  over  a  century.  The 
stock  from  which  Mr.  Dorman  sprung  endowed 
him  with  a  sturdy  physique 
in  youth,  and  a  versatile  ten- 
,acity  of  purpose  that  after 
results  proved  to  have  been 
well  directed  and  thriftily  uti- 
lized in  life.  Being  the  eld- 
est son  of  a  medium  -  sized 
New  England  family,  whose 
father's  portion  of  tlie  ances- 
tral estate  had  narrowed  their 
landed  possessions  to  about 
100  acres,  young  Dorman  was 
called  at  an  early  age  to 
exercise  the  industry,  thrift, 
and  ingenuity  that  the  situa- 
tion required  in  guiding  his 
younger  brothers  and  super- 
vising the  farm  and  its  en- 
tire operations  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father — except 
during  the  haying  and  har- 
vestiug  season— ijphich  developed  those  self-reli- 
ant qualities  that '  afterward  gave  him  success  and 
prominence  in  life.  After  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  entire  management  of  the  farm  devolved  upon 
him,  and  theefficient  manner  with  which  he  perform- 
ed his  duties  at  that  period  well  illustrates  the  vigor- 
ous industry  that  brought  to  him  his  success  in  life. 
Young  Dorman's  education  was  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  in  the  usual  New  England 
fashion  of  those  days,  i.  e.,  by  school  attendance  in  the 
winter,  alternated  br  work  on  the  farm  in  the  sum- 
mer. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Ellington  high  school,  and  at  eighteen  he  taught 
school  in  a  town  near  Hartford,  and  at  nineteen  he 
removed  to  Hartford  and  commenced  business  life 
as  salesman  in  a  store,  where  a  year  later  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  manager,  and  in  another 
year,  on  attaining  his  maiority,  became  partner,  un- 
der the  style  of  Dorman  &  Baldwin,  which  two  years 
later  became  Dorman  &  Co.  For  a  year  and  a  halt 
longer  Mr  Dorman  devoted  his  energies  to  business 
in  Hartford,  but  finding  the  field  too  narrow  he  de- 
termined to  make  an  opening  in  the  metropolis,  and 
-after  disposing  of  his  existing  interests,  removed  to 
New  York  and  entei-ed  into  business  relations  with  a 
leading  wholesale  Broadway  importing  house  (Lee 
&  Case),  as  salesman,  and  in  a  little  over  a  year  be- 
came a  partner,  and  was  sent  abroad  to  attend  to  its 
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entire  foreign  business,  and  three  years  later  re- 
organized the  house  under  the  style  of  "William  H. 
Lee  &  Co.,  and  became  a  leading  spirit  in  the  firm. 
In  1862,  when  the  finances  of  the  country  underwent 
important  changes  on  account  of  the  civil  war,  and 
the  enormous  expenditures  it  entailed  created  avast 
expansion  of  business,  Mr.  Dorman's  mind  grasped 
the  situation,  and  although  but  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  he  promptly  severed  his  connection  with  mer- 
cantile trading  and  entered  upon  an  aggressive  finan- 
cial career  in  Wall  street.  He 
first  established  himself  under  the 
style  of  O.  P.  Doi-man  &  Co., 
but  in  1863  the  business  had  as- 
sumed such  proportions  that  he 
was  compelled  to  admit  a  part- 
ner into  its  management,  and  un- 
der the  re-organized  style  of  Dor- 
man, Joslyn  &  Co.,  it  was  continued 
until  near  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  business  of  the  firm  became 
something  phenomenal,  often  aggre- 
gating 13,000,000  of  transactions 
daily,  and  during  the  exciting  i^eriod 
of  gold  fluctuations,  when  the  premium  reached  two 
and  three  hundred,  Mr.  Dorman  never  lost  his  nerve 
or  repudiated  a  contract,  or  failed  in  an  engagement. 
A  tradition  of  the  street  is  that  no  one  could  discern 
from  Dorman's  demeanor  how  the  game  of  finauce 
was  going  with  him,  as  he  was  always  possessed  of 
a  genial  temperament  and  happy  smile,  no  matter 
what  the  condition  of  affairs  or  pressure  of  un.5ettled 
accounts.  After  the  arduous  financial  campaign 
incidental  to  the  war  period,  Mr.  Dorman  took  a 
season  of  rest  and  travel.  In  1866  he  resumed  mer- 
cantile pursuits  by  becoming  president  of  a  large 
manufacturing  company,  managing  the  business  for 
the  succeeding  ten  years.  In  1875  he  visited  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  devoted  about  a  year  to  studying 
the  problems  there  presented.  On  his  return  to  the 
East  he  transacted  a  heavy  commission  business  for 
about  four  years  and  in  1881  he  organized  a  close 
corporation  under  the  style  of  the  Gilbert  manu- 
facturing company,  which  was  devoted  to  producing 
ladies'  dress  linings  and  dress  goods  that  have 
reached  a  national  reputation.  This  undertalnng 
was  probably  the  crowning  feature  of  Mr.  Dorman's 
business  career.  Mr.  Dorman  is  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  a  zealous  supporter 
of  many  quiet,  Christian  philanthropies.  His  in- 
clination is  toward  assisting  young  men  in  prepara- 
tory work  for  the  ministry.  Sev- 
eral have  been  mainly  educated 
at  his  individual  expense.  Mr. 
Dorman  was  for  a  long  time  sen- 
ior warden  of  the  church  of  the 
Heavenly  Rest  on  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  city,  and  afterward  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Madi- 
son avenue.  Mr.  Dorman  is  of 
a  mathematical  and  mechanical  turn 
of  mind,  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  his  tliorough  success  in 
life,  wherein  those  around  him 
have  benefited,  and  force  and  ef- 
fect have  resulted  from  his  vigor- 
ous action.  His  special  characteristics  are  en- 
ergy, thrift,  affability,  good  judgment,  untiring 
persistence  and  philanthropy.  Extensive  travel  in 
his  own  country  and  abroad  equipped  his  natur- 
ally aleit  and  receptive  mind  with  information  which 
he  turned  to  practical  and  useful  account  in  working 
out  the  successful  problem  of  life,  and  his  career  is 
conspicuously  illustrative  of  the  versatility  and  in- 
domitable perseverance  transmitted  through  Puritan 
ancestry,  which  time  neither  quenches  nor  obliterates 
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in  the  descendant.  Mr.  Dorman  married  Delia 
Anna  Taylor  of  Hartford  in  1850,  and  her  mother 
was  an  Earle  -who  trace  their  blood  back  to  royalty. 
Hisconntiy  seat,  "  Auvergne,"at  Rlverdale-on-the- 
Hudson,  is"  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful 


scenic  views  in  the  world  and  is  hallowed  by  many 
historic  surroundings.  Whether  encircled  with 
friends  on  the  piazza  at  "Auvergne,"  and  enjoying 
the  beautiful  vista  up  the  Hudson,  or  dispensing  hos- 
pitality at  his  West  End  avenue  mansion  in  the  me- 
tropolis, Mr.Dorman  appears  to  fitly  individualize  the 
Scriptural  encomium,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 

FENWICK,  Edward  D.,  first  R.  C.  bishop 
of  Cincinnati,  0..  was  born  in  St.  Mary's  county, 
Md.,  in  1768.  He  was  a  descendant  of  tlie  Fen- 
wicks,  of  Fen  wick  Tower,  Northumberland  county, 
Eng.,  and  of  Cuthbert  Fenwick,  the  progenitor 
of  the  family  in  the  United  States,  who  was  one 
of  the  fii-st  lawgivers  of  Maryland.  On  account  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland,  that  prohibited  Catholic 
schools  in  the  state,  young  Edward,  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was  sent  to  Europe  to  be  educated.  He  en- 
tered the  college  of  Bornheim,  near  Antwerp,  which 
was  conducted  by  English  Dominicans,  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  their  country.  After  complet- 
ing his  course  in  theology  he  assumed  the  Dominican 
habit,  and  entered  the  the- 
ological seminary  at  Born- 
heim. He  was  subsequent- 
ly appointed  a  professor  in 
the  college,  and  procurator 
of  the  house.  Father  Fen- 
wick remained  at  Born- 
heim for  .several  years  after 
his  consecration.  During 
the  invasion  of  Flanders 
by  the  French  revolution- 
ary armies  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  threatened 
with  death, butwas released 
upon  proving  his  rights 
to  American  citizenship. 
He  next  went  to  England, 
and  remained  in  a  Do- 
minican convent  in  that  country  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed superior  of  a  colony  of  Dominicans  that  the 
general  of  the  order  sent  to  America.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  America  Father  Fenwick  placed  him- 
self and  companions  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  Car- 
roll, who  pointed  out  to  them  the  vast  missionary 
field  in  the  West,  which  was  so  greatly  in  need  of 
laborers.  Father  Fenwick  visited  the  country,  and 
after  looking  over  the  situation,  purchased  a  farm 


in  Washington  county,  Ky.,  for  which  he  paid  with 
his  private  means,  and  in  the  spring  of  1806,  in  com- 
pany with  his  three  companions,  took  possession  of 
the  farm,  on  which  he  had  built  the  institution  of 
St.  Rose,  which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  his  labors. 
Father  Fenwick  was  called  the  apostle  of  Ohio.  In 
his  first  missionary  journey  he  found  three  Catholic 
families  in  the  centre  of  that  state.  They  numbered 
twenty  in  all,  and  had  not  seen  a  priest  for  ten  years. 
Desirous  of  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  hard- 
est missionary  work,  Father  Fenwick  resigned  the 
position  of  provincial,  and  afterward  visited  Ohio 
from  St.  Rose's  twice  yearly.  His  labors  soon  began 
to  make  themselves  felt,  aud  new  acquisitions  were 
made  to  the  church  at  each  visitation.  He  finally 
took  up  his  residence  in  Ohio  and  in  1819  built  th& 
first  Catholic  church  that  was  erected  in  Cincinnati, 
and  subsequently  started  churches  at  Somerset,  Lan- 
caster, Zanesville,  St.  Barnabas,  Morgan  county, 
Behoboth,  St  Patrick's,  and  at  more  distant  points 
on  the  frontier.  When  Bishop  Flaget  applied  to- 
Rome  for  the  erection  of  another  episcopal  see  in  the 
West,  the  new  diocese  of  Cincinnati  was  created  on 
June  19,  1821,  and  Father  Edward  Fenwick  was 
appointed  its  first  bishop,  and  given  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  territories  of  Michigan.  Bishop 
Fenwick  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Flaget  on  Jan. 
13,  1822,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Rose,  Washington 
county,  Ky.,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  began 
the  oflicial  duties  of  his  office.  In  1823  Bishop  Fen- 
wick went  to  Europe  to  seek  financial  assistance  for 
his  impoverished  diocese.  He  was  received  kindly 
by  Leo  XII.,  who  presented  him  with  -a,  fine  taber- 
nacle which  was  for  years  superior  to  anything  sim- 
ilar  in  the  United  States.  The  pope  also,  gave  him 
a  set  of  candlesticks,  chalice  and  other  articles  for  the 
Cincinnati  cathedral,  and  presented  him  with  12,000 
Roman  crowns  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  jouruey. 
He  was  also  the  recipient  of  honoi'S  and  favors  from 
the  cardinal  prefect  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  Sacred  college,  the  king  of  France,  and  wealthy 
Catholics  in  that  country,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Belgium 
and  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  America 
he  began  work  with  the  donations  he  had  obtained 
in  Eiirope,  and  at  once  started  the  building  of  the 
new  cathedral  at  Cincinnati,  the  erection  of  which 
was  begun  in  1826.  In  1829  Bishop  Fenwick  at- 
tended the  first  Provincial  council,  which  met  in  Bal- 
timore. His  remaining  years  were  passed  in  arduous 
visitations  of  his  see  and  missionary  labors  among 
the  Indians.  He  introduced  the  Sisters  of  charity 
into  his  diocese,  the  "Poor  Clares,"  the  third  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  on  Oct.  17, 1831,  established  the 
Athenaeum,  subsequently  known  as  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  college.  While  ministering  to  those  afflicted 
with  the  cholera,  he  was  himself  stricken  with  the- 
disease,  which  caused  his  death.  Bishop  Fenwick 
was  a  man  who  "could  adapt  himself  to  every 
emergency,  and  to  every  description  of  character 
and  temperament.  Frank,  open  and  sincere  by  na- 
ture, and  an  American  himself,  he  possessed  an  in- 
stinctive talent  for  dealing  with  Americans."  Hfr 
died  at  Wooster-  Sept.  26,  1832. 

PTJBCELL,  John  Baptist,  second  R.  C.  bishop- 
of  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  at  Mallon, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  Feb.  26,  1800,  son  of  Edmund 
and  Johanna  Purcell.  His  parents  gave  him  the 
best  education  their  means  and  the  schools  of  his 
native  town  afforded,  and  encouraged  by  the 
boy's  rapid  progress,  especially  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
they  afterward  determined  to  fit  him  for  the  min- 
istry. The  opportunities  for  the  latter  being  lim- 
ited in  his  native  country,  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica at  the  age  of  eighteen,  landing  in  Baltimore- 
without  friends  or  acquaintances.  Having  no  vouch- 
ers of  efficiency  in  studies  that  would  commend  him. 
as  a  teacher,  he  applied  to  Asbury  college  for  a  cer- 
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tificate,  where  he  passed  a  searching  examination 
■with  credit.  He  was  at  once  given  a  testimonial  of 
competency,  and  soon  afterward  found  employment 
as  tutor  in  a  private  family  in  the  suburbs  of  Balti- 
more. Making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  fa- 
thers of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmittsburg,  they 
soon  discovered  the  piety  and  excellent  groundwork 
of  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  in  1820  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  student  in  the  college.  He  completed  a 
brilliant  three  years'  course,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Dubois,  the  president 
of  the  college,  as  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  more 
thorough  education,  and  to  this  end  accompanied 
Bishop  Benti  to  France,  where,  in  March,  1824,  he 
entered  the  seminary  of  Issy  at  St.  Sulpice.  On 
May  21,  1826,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Notre 
Dame,  being  one  of  a  class  of  300  students.  He  im- 
mediately afterward  went  to  Ii'eland  with  Dr.  Ec- 
clestoD,  afterward  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
while  there  visited  his  parents.  Upon  his  return  to 
America  Father  Purcell  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  and  also 
assisted  the  president  in  the  theological  classes,  be- 
sides performing  the  duties  of  a  priest  in  the  pulpit 
and  confessional.  He  was  soon  afterward  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  college,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  administration  was  to  obtain  a  charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  institution.  During  his  term 
of  office  he  afforded  to  many 
ecclesiastics,  who  thereafter  be- 
came famous,  the  advantages 
of  his  superior  wisdom  and 
thorough  education  ; '  among 
the  number  was  John  McClos- 
key,  afterward  cardinal-arch- 
bishop. His  strong  and  com- 
prehensive ideas  on  the  subject 
of  education,  the  future  of  the 
church  in  America,  and  the 
needs  and  requirements  nec- 
essary to  the  priesthood,  were 
firmly  engrafted  upon  the  in- 
stitution, and  placed  it  at  once 
in  the  first  ranks  among  the 
Catholic  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  The  choice  of  the  see 
of  Cincinnati,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  Fen- 
wick,  took  President  Purcell 
from  the  college  to  the  episcopate.  He  was  conse- 
crated on  Oct.  13,  1833,  by  Arclibishop  Whitfield, 
assisted  by  Bishop  Dubois  of  New  York  and  Bishop 
Kenrick  of  Philadelphia.  It  will  Illustrate  the  pov- 
erty with  which  the  American  bishops  often  com- 
menced their  episcopal  career  to  mention  that  Bishop 
Purcell  was  obliged  to  borrow  $300  to  procure  an 
outfit  and  pay  traveling  expenses  to  Cincinnati.  He 
found  the  see  well  organized  as  to  work,  and  took 
up  the  heavy  burden  with  courage.  His  diocese 
embraced  all  the  territory  of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
We  have  but  to  recall  this  territory  in  1833  to  com- 
prehend the  travel  and  labor  involved.  Sixteen 
parishes  were  to  be  ministered  to,  and  some  sort 
of  regularity  of  visits  establislied  and  maintained, 
and  this  without  the  aid  of  railroad  or  telegraph. 
The  church  property  was  valued  at  $12,000,  and 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  diocese  was  less 
than  6,000.  The  diocese  of  Detroit  was  soon  after- 
ward founded.  In  1847  the  diocese  of  Cleveland 
was  established  at  Bishop  Purcell's  request,  the 
Catholic  population  having  in  this  time  increased  to 
10,000,  the  churches  to  seventy,  supplied  by  seventy- 
three  priests.  The  large  influx  of  Germans  in  the 
new  territory  claimed  the  early  attention  of  Bishop 
Purcell,  and  from  the  very  first  he  provided  for 
their  wants  by  building  in  Cincinnati  a  separate 
church  for  their  use.     He  went  on  foot  from  house 
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to  house,  soliciting  contributions  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  one  year  dedicated  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  first  German  Catholic  churcli  in  Cincin- 
nati. He  rapidly  improved  tbe  style  of  architecture 
of  the  churches  already  established,  replacing  the- 
log-cabins  and  wooden  structures  by  substantial, 
durable,  and,  in  many  instances,  large  and  elegant 
structures.  In  1837  occurred  the  notable  debate  be- 
tween the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Campbellites,  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  and  Bishop  Purcell,  whicli  lasted 
a  week,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole 
American  people.  This  controversy  grew  out  of 
the  great  anti-Catholic  movement  started  by  Lyman 
Beecher  and  Mr.  Campbell,  to  stem  the  tide  so  rap- 
idly spreading  in  the  West.  Bishop  Purcell  did  not 
court  or  encourage  any  public  debate,  but  was  forced 
into  it  by  the  attitude  of  the  opposition,  and  from 
danger  to  tlie  church  and  its  extension,  should  he- 
hesitate  to  accept  the  American  plan  of  hearing  both 
sides,  and  leaving  the  people  to  judge.  The  growth 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  diocese  is  the  best  in- 
terpretation of  the  verdict  by  the  people.  In  1880, 
when  Archbishop  Purcell  resigned  the  administra- 
tion of  the  diocese,  he  passed  to  his  successor 
300  churches,  eighteen  chapels,  sixty  stations,  168- 
priests,  200,000  Catholic  population,  besides  the 
whole  territory  of  Michigan  and  the  dioceses  of 
Cleveland  and  Columbus,  carved  out  of  the  original 
seoi  and  in  which  outside  territory  there  were  remain- 
ing many  monuments  of  his  work  and  love.  Hia 
charity  was  unbounded,  and  a  beautiful  example  ia 
shown  in  his  selling  his  horses  and  carriages,  the  gift 
of  his  people,  ou  his  return  from  Rome  in  1851,  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  pallium  from  the  hands  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  applying  the  money  to  feed  the 
starving  oqihans  in  his  asylum.  The  archbishop- 
multiplied  asylums,  organized  orphan  societies,  and 
instituted  stated  collections  in  all  the  churches  for 
their  support.  At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fire  he 
opened  the  doors  of  his  asylums,  and  cared  for  the 
homeless  orphans  until  the  diocese  had  rebuilt  other 
homes.  The  celebrated  theological  seminary  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the  West  was  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Purcell.  Few  dioceses  have  surpassed  Cin- 
cinnati in  church  building,  and  where  the  arch- 
bishop found  one  church  he  left  over  thirty-six  and 
the  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  as  monuments  of 
his  zeal  and  taste.  The  physical  courage  he  displayed 
on  the  occasion  of  Monsignor  Bedini's  visit  to  the 
see  of  Cincinnati,  when  the  anti-Catholic  manifesta- 
tions, led  by  infidels,  revolutionists,  nihilists,  and 
so-called  socialists  from  Europe,  provoked  mob- 
riot  and  bloodshed,  is  an  historic  epoch  in  his  ad- 
ministration and  redounds  to  his  advantage  and" 
honor.  Archbishop  Purcell  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  American  pi'elates  to  make  use  of  the  newspapers- 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  any  sentiments 
he  would  express  on  the  current  topics  of  the  times, 
and  his  organ,  the  "Catholic  Telegraph,"  spoke  to- 
people  that  his  voice  from  the  pulpit  would  not 
reach,  and  gave  his  opinions  on  subjects  of  reform, 
political  economy,  trades  -  unions  and  temperance, 
which  were  far  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  twenty 
years  afterward  have  become  popular  sentiments. 
In  politics  Archbishop  Purcell  was  an  advocate  of 
the  republican  party,  and  outspoken  on  all  occasions, 
especially  during  the  civil  war,  when  his  personal 
kindness  and  ministrations  to  the  Federal  soldiers- 
was  proverbial.  Archbishop  Purcell  had  placed 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  diocese  in  the  custody  of 
his  brother  Edward,  who  was  his  vicar-general,  and 
in  the  numerous  applications  from  parishioners  for 
advice  as  to  investment  of  savings  he  had  invaria- 
bly referred  the  matter  to  his  brother,  who  had  his- 
entire  confidence,  and  liis  ability  as  an  able  financier 
had  never  been  questioned.  The  trust  fund  contin- 
ually increased  in  volume,  and  as  the  needs  of  the 
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diocese  for  uew  churches,  asylums  and  schools  pre- 
sented, it  was  from  this  fund  that  loans  were  made. 
The  crash  in  this  method  of  financiering  came  in 
1879,  when  it  was  discovered,  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward from  a  broken  heart,  that  the  indebtedness  to 
depositors  was  upward  of  $4,000,000,  and  the  prop- 
erty in  which  investments  had  been  made  was  in 
most  cases  of  but  slight  value  if  forced  on  the  mar- 
ket: The  property  so  encumbered  was,  however, 
sold  for  whatever  it  would  bring,  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  archdiocese  for  a  time  came  to  a 
standstill  in  the  fruitless  eflort  to  repay  the  indebt- 
■eduess.  So  small,  however,  were  the  dividends  that 
the  effects  were  for  years  felt  on  the  working  class, 
who  were  the  largest  depositors;  yet  but  little  mur- 
muring was  heard,  and  while  the  unwisdom  of  the 
archbishop  in  trusting  so  implicitly  in  his  brother's 
business  ability  was  criticised,  no  one  charged  the 
folly  of  the  investments,  or  the  results  of  the  mis- 
management to  the  archbishop,  or  coupled  his  name 
with  any  suspicion  of  dishonesty.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  had  never  accepted  even  the  catlie- 
drdticum  of  .^5,000  a  year  allowed,  until  he  had 
first  served  the  diocese  twent}'-flve  years.  His  gifts 
at  the  golden  jubilee  he  at  ouce  distributed  among 
the  needy.  When  the  financial  blow  fell  he  offered 
his  resignation,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  He  was, 
however,  given  a  coadjutor,  and  he  himself  sought 
retreat  in  Brown  county,  O.,  and  died  there  July 
4,  1883. 

ELDER,  ■William  Henry,  third  R.  C.  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
the  cradle  of  American  Catholicity,  March  23.  1819. 
He  was  named  after  his  great-grandfather,  William 
Elder,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  family.  He 
manifested  a  studious  disposition, 
and  showed  signs  of  great  piety 
at  a  very  early  age.  After  at- 
tending a  local  Catholicschool  in 
Baltimore,  he  went  to  Mount  St. 
Mary's  college,  Emmittsburg, 
Md.,  where  he  completed  the 
regular  classical  course,  includ- 
ing philosophy  and  belles-lettres. 
While  here,  after  long  and  earn- 
est prayer,  he  became  convinced 
that  he  had  been  called  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  He  entered 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  the 
same  college,  and,  after  study- 
ing theology  there  for  some  years, 
sailed  for  Rome,  and  became  a 
student  at  the  College  of  the  prop- 
aganda, which  has  sent  forth  so 
many  distmguished  prelates  of  the  American  church 
He  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  zeal  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1846,  just  before  the  ele- 
vation of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  successor  of  GregoiT 
XVI.  Immediately  afterward  Father  Elder  return- 
ed to  America.  On  his  arrival  he  was  at  once  chosen 
professor  of  theology  at  Mount  St.  Marv's  his  old 
college  home.  That  the  selection  was  a  wise 
one  has  been  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  young 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  who  have  imbibed 
their  lessons  from  his  lips.  He  held  the  chair  of  the- 
ology for  ten  years.  The  see  of  Natchez  about  this 
tame  became  vacant  through  the  death  of  the  Rt 
Kev.  .L  0.  Van  de  Velde,  who  had  been  transferred 
from  Chicago  in  1853,  the  bishopric  of  Natchez  be- 
^°S  at  that  tnneconsidei-ed  more  important  than  that 
of  Chicago.  Father  Elder  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  and  was  con.secrated  on  May  3,  1857,  removing 
at  once  to  Natchez,  and  beninning  his  active  duties 
m  charge  of  that  see.  AlthouLdi  his  life  here  was 
very  different  from  that  in  the  quiet  professorship  at 
Emmittsburg,  Bishop  Elder  proved    himself   fully 


capable,  and  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  exec- 
utive abilities  of  no  mean  order.  During  the  civil 
war  he  natuially  sympathized  with  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  been  born,  and  among  whom  his  lot 
had  been  cast.  AVhen  he  was  ordered  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  li'ederal  troops  at  Natchez  to  offer 
prayers  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  he  re- 
fused, and  was  sent  away  under  arrest.  But  the 
bishop  had  the  best  of  the  logic  of  the  situation, 
having  based  his  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the 
church  in  this  country  was  distinct  from  the  state, 
and  the  state,  had  no  right  to  direct  the  services  of 
religion.  Another  Federal  general  being  soon  after 
sent  to  Natchez,  the  order  was  rescinded,  and  Bishop 
Elder  returned.  In  addition  to  the  troubles  brought 
on  by  the  war,  the  venerable  prelate  had  to  sustain 
the  horrors  of  pestilence,  his  diocese  being  the  heart 
of  the  yellow-fever  epidemics  which  swept  over  the 
country  about  that  time.  He  personally  visited  the 
aflBicted  families,  and  many  times  was  in  danger  of 
death,  being  reported  dead  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. In  1878  he  was  named  for  coadjutor  of  San 
Francisco.  His  removal  was  delayed  that  he  might 
reorganize  the  diocese  of  Natchez,  which  had  lost 
six  priests  out  of  twenty-five  by  the  yellow  fever  of 
1878.  In  1880  he  was  nominated  coadjutor  bishop 
of  Cincinnati,  with  the  right  of  succession  in  case 
Archbishop  Purcell  should  die.  This  happened  on 
July  4,  1883,  and  Bishop  Elder,  who  had  administer- 
ed the  affairs  of  the  diocese  for  about  three  years, 
became  archbishop,  receiving  the  pallium  soon  after. 

FALLEN,  Montrose  Anderson,  physician, 
was  born  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Jan.  2,  1836.  His 
father  was  a  professor  in  the  St.  Louis  medical  col- 
lege for  many  years,  and  the  son,  after  receiving  a 
classical  education,  was  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  1856.  After  studying  in  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin  hospitals,  he  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  St.  Louis.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a 
medical  director  in  the  Confederate  army,  from 
which  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1864,  to  obtain  medical 
and  surgical  supplies.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was 
commissioned  to  investigate  the  condition  of  Confed- 
erate prisoners  confined  on  Johnson's  island,  but 
being  captured,  he  was  detained  on  parole  in  New 
York  city  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Subsequently, 
he  served  on  the  side  of  the  French  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  in  1874  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  gyntecology  in  the  New  York  university,  and  in 
1880  assisted  in  forming  the  Post  graduate  medical  col- 
lege. As  a  friend  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  he  was 
called  to  consultations  at  the  bedside  of  Emperor  Fred- 
erick HI.  Dr.  Fallen  made  several  valuable  inven- 
tions and  contributions  to  medical  periodicals,  be- 
sides writing  several  books  on  diseases  of  women. 
He  was  the  first  physician  to  use  the  ophthalmo- 
scope in  this  country.  He  died  in  New  York  city 
Oct.  1,  1890.  *  ' 

TOWER,  Charlemagne,  lawyer,  coal  operator 
and  iron  master,  was  born  in  Paris,  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y. ,  Apr.  18.  1809,  seventh  iu  descent  from  John 
Tower,  son  of  Robert  Tower,  of  Hingham,  in  Nor- 
folk, England  and  his  wife,  jMargaret  Ibrook,  who 
came  to  America  with  a  colony  led  by  Rev.  Peter 
Hobart,  and  settled  in  what  is  liow  Hingham  Mass 
in  1637.  Reuben  Tower,  his  father,  born  at  Rjutland^ 
.Mass.,  and  married  to  Del]oiali  Taylor  Pearce  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  les- 
islature  and  was  active  in  tlic  devefonment  of  the 
public  internal  improvement  of  the  state  hoMW,,  .i,o 
Chenango  canal.  HediedinSl.  Auoustim.  w  ,  ^. 
i,„i,„H„.„„o  f^vhio  iipsiltli   in  lA,,?""}-^  hi.,  where 


he  had  gone  for  his  health,  in  Ih^a  Clnrt  ' 
Tower  obtained  his  education  at  Oxford  .ip,  f'"'''""® 
Chenango  county  and  at  the  Clinton  and  Utic.^''"-^'  'P 
emies.  He  tlien  taught  school  in  his  native  *  ''^^^^' 
for  two  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of  fourtee'n!'™^ 
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m  1835  was  assistant  teacher  in  the  Utica  academy. 
The  next  year  liis  father  placed  him  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Rev.  Caleb  Stetson,  who  prepared  him  for 
admission  to  Harvard  college,  where  he  entered  the 
freshman  class  in  1827,  graduating  in  1830.  Among 
his  classmates  was  Charles  Sumner,  with  whom  Mr. 
Tower  formed  an  intimate  friendship  which  lasted 
until  Mr.  Sumner's  death.  Mr.  Tower  began  the 
study  of  law  in  1831  under  Hermanns  Bleecker  of 
Albany,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
next  year,  he  went  to  the  home  of  the  family  at 
Waterville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  his  studies, 
and  later  entered  the  law  office  of  John  L.  and  James 
L.  Graham  in  New  York  city,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  superior  court  of  New  York  at  Utica 
in  1836.  He  began  his  professional  career  in  New 
York  city,  and  continued  it  at  Waterville,  soon  win- 
ning a  foremost  place  at  the  bar  of  Oneida  county, 
and  also  engaging  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
pursuits.  In  1846  Mr.  Tower  went  to  Schuylkill 
county,  Pa.,  to  examine  titles  to  large  bodies  of  min- 
eral lands  there.  His  legal  interests  in  that  section 
induced  him  to  remove  to  Orwigsburg  in  1848,  where 
he  lived  until  1850,  when  the  county  seat  was  re- 
moved from  Orwigsburg  to  Pottsville,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1875  and  then  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
His  career  at  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  most  intricate  q\iestions  of  law 
relating  to  land  titles,  as  the 
great  coal  fields  of  the  state 
had  become  the  subject  of 
wide-spread  litigation,  involv- 
ing estates  of  large  value.  In 
the  conduct  of  these  trials  the 
ablest  legal  talent  of  the  day 
was  secured.  Mr.  Tower's 
professional  life  during  twenty- 
live  years  was  exceedingly  ac- 
tive and  laborious.  He  pre- 
pared his  cases  with  wonder- 
ful nicety  of  detail,  and  was 
able  to  meet  the  most  exact- 
ing inquii'ies  before  the  court. 
His  excellent  training  in  early 
life,  his  patient  labor  and  un- 
tiring industry,  as  well  as  his 
good  judgment  in  questions  of 
law  and  his  treatment  of  them, 
won  for  him  a  standing  among 
the  foremost  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania.  His  sterling 
integrity  brought  him  a  large  practice,  and  his  opin- 
ion upon  questions  of  title  was  valued  so  highly  that 
it  is  even  now  a  not  imfrequent  occurrence  to  hear 
him  quoted  in  open  court  as  an  authority.  As  lead- 
ing counsel  in  tlie  famous  trials  lasting  for  twenty- 
flve  years,  relating  to  the  Munson  and  Williams 
estate,  comprising  large  tracts  of  coal  lands  in 
Schuylkill  county,  Mr.  Tower  perfected  tlie  title  to 
these  lands,  which  are  now-owned  by  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  coal  and  iron  company.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Tower  raised  370  men 
in  a  few  days  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  entei'cd  the  three 
months'  service  with  them,  as  captain  of  Company 
H  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania  regiment  and  took  part 
in  the  engagement  at  Palling  Waters.  He  provided 
uniforms  for  his  men,  who  after  their  discharge 
marched  to  Mr.  Tower's  residence  in  Pottsville,  Pa., 
and  presented  him  with  a  handsome  sword  "  as  a 
token  of  their  respect  for  him  as  a  man  and  soldier, 
and  their  esteem  for  liim  as  a  friend."  From  April, 
1863,  to  May,  1864,  Mr.  Tower  was  U.  S.  provost- 
marshal  for  the  tenth  congressional  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  then  continued  the  practice  of  law  at 
Pottsville,  until  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  in  1875, 
after  which  time  he  devoted  himself  to  his  private 
interests  in  various  industries  and  enterprises.  He 
owned  large  bodies  of  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania  ; 


was  director  in  several  corporations  ;  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  Honeybrook  coal  com- 
pany and  took  an  active  part  in  transforming  it  into 
that  large  corporation  known  as  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  coal  company.  He  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  and  management  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  a  member  of  its  board 
of  directors,  the  financial  support  which  he  gave  to- 
the  latter  contributing  largely  to  its  ultimate  success. 
The  greatest  and  most  successful  work  of  Mr. 
Tower's  career  was  the  development  of  the  iron  re- 
sources of  Minnesota,  known  as  the  Vermilion  range. 
In  1875  he  made  an  investigation  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  iron  ores  by  sending  out  expeditions  to 
explore  them.  Vast  deposits  of  valuable  ores  lay 
ninety  miles  northeast  of  Duluth  and  seventy  miles 
north  of  Lake  Superior  in  a  densely  wooded  country, 
traversed  by  many  small  streams  and  broken  by  long 
stretches  of  almost  impassable  swamps.  The  open- 
ing and  working  of  iron  mines  so  far  from  civiliza- 
tion required  a  great  expenditure  of  money.  Mr. 
Tower  accomplished  this  vast  undertaking  himself 
in  1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  Having 
acquired  title  to  lands  containing  the  ore  deposits,  and 
large  tracts  upon  Lake  Superior,  known  as  Burling- 
ton bay  and  Agate  bay,  and  which  he  named  Two 
Harbors,  he  organized,  in  1883,  the  Minnesota  iron 
company  and  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  railroad 
company.  He  built  the  railroad  from  the  mines,  at 
Lake  Vermilion,  to  Two  Harbors  on  Lake  Superior, 
seventy  miles ;  erected  large  docks,  round  houses, 
machine  shops  and  saw  mills,  and  provided  equip- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  the  ore,  besides  carry- 
ing along  the  development  of  the  mines  in  order  that 
their  product  might  be  ready  for  shipment  at  the 
completion  of  the  railroad.  The  iron  ore  lay  in 
veins,  tilted  into  a  position  almost  vertical,  extend- 
ing far  more  than  a  mile  in  a  northeasterly  and  south- 
westerly direction,  and  varying  in  thickness  from 
forty  to  150  feet.  The  ore  was  a  hard  specular  hem- 
atite, yielding  by  analysis  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  me- 
taWic  iron  and  from  thirty-thousandths  to  fifty-thou- 
sandths of  phosphorus,  free  from  sulphur  and  all 
refractory  substance.  Mr.  Tower  carried  along  this- 
enterprise  with  vigor  and  determination  until  Au- 
gust, 1884,  when  the  railroad  was  completed  and  put 
into  operation,  and  the  first  shipments  of  ore  were 
made  from  Two  Harbors  to  Cleveland.  These  ship- 
ments, after  having  been  largely  distributed  among 
tlie  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  met  with  great  favor,  proving  the 
enterprise  to  be  successful.  The  country  opened 
very  rapidly,  a  town  called  Tower  soon  grew  up  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Vermilion,  and  another  at  Two 
Harbors,  while  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  lumber- 
ing interests,  the  quarrying  of  granite  and  various- 
industries  sprang  up  with  the  increase  of  population. 
In  1886  the  railroad  line  was  constructed  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  twenty-seven  miles,  to  Du- 
luth. The  annual  shipments  of  ore  from  the  mines 
at  Tower,  which,  in  1884  at  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
road, were  68,000  tons,  increased  in  1885  to  235,000 
tons,  in  1886  to  800,000,  in  1887  to  400, 000,. and,  in 
1893  to  more  than  600,000  tons.  This  industry 
planted  in  the  space  of  four  years  by  the  energy  and 
courage  of  a  single  man,  in  a  remote  and  difficult 
country,  placed  the  state  of  Minnesota,  hitherto  un- 
known as  a  mineral-producing  district,  among  the 
foremost  iron  markets  of  the  United  States.  Fif- 
teen hundred  men  were  employed  in  its  mines,  while 
support,  directly  and  indirectly,  was  given  to  more 
than  5,000  people.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able developments  made  in  the  United  States,  while 
its  value  to  Minnesota,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  North- 
west, is  almost  incalculable.  Mr.  Tower  erected  a 
proud  monument  to  himself  as  a  man  and  a  bene- 
factor of  his  fellow-men,  that  will  endure  and  grow 
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_greater  as  time  goes  on.  In  1887  it  was  found  that 
valuable  deposits  of  ore  existed  througUout  along 
stretch  of  country  lying  to  the  east  and  northeast  of 
the  Minnesota  iron  company's  property  at  Tower. 
The  various  individual  owners  and  companies  who 
had  explored  these  were  ready  to  open  new  mines 
upon  tlie  extension  to  them  of  tlie  railroad  by  which 
they  might  reach  a  market  with  their  product.  Mr. 
Tower  concluded  that,  having  carried  out  success- 
fully his  own  undertaking,  he  did  not  wish  to 
singly  build  the  road  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  order 
to  supply  the  demands  that  naturally  arose  as  the 
country  was  more  fully  explored,  and  neither  did 
he  wish  to  separate  his  railroad  from  the  mines  at 
Tower  by  transferring  its  ownership  from  the  Min- 
nesota iron  company.  In  May,  1887,  he  therefore 
transferred  his  entire  property  to  a  syndicate  formed 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  already  had  large 
interests  to  the  east  of  him  ;  retaining,  however,  an 
interest  considerably  smaller  than  his  former  holding, 
in  the  new  organization  which  they  formed,  called 
-the  Minnesota  mining  and  railroad  syndicate.  This 
arrangement  was  highly  advantageous  in  a  financial 
sense  to  J\Ir.  Tower,  who  now  had  the  gratification 
of  having  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  foresight  and  of 
liaving  seen  liis  great  undertaking  carried  through 
to  an  eminently  successful  issue.  At  the  request  of 
the  syndicate  Mr.  Tower  retained  the  presidency  of 
the  Minnesota  iron  company,  until  October,  1887, 
-when  he  resigned  his  office ;  whereupon  the  Board 
■of  directors,  composed  of  the  new  owners,  passed 
•the  foUowingresolutions:  "Resolved,  That  in  thus 
severing  at  liis  request  the  active  connection  of  Mr. 
Tower  with  the  company,  we  desire  to  place  upon 
the  pcnniuient  records  of  the  organization  our  high 
.appreciation  of  the  great  service  he  has  performed  in 
'developing  and  rendering  successful  the  enterprise, 
llr.  Tower  came  to  its  support  in  its  infancy,  and  has 
been  from  the  beginning,  its  promoter  and  ruling 
.spirit,  giving  to  it  alwaj's  unselfi.shly  the  benefit  of 
hi.s  ripe  judgment  and  business  experience,  as  well 
.as  unlimited  aid  from  his  own  financial  resources. 
During  all  the  years  of  his  connection  with  it,  in- 
cluding years  of  general  financial  distress  and  anx- 
iety, he  lia.s  never  faltered,  and  the  full  measure  of 
prosperity  which  the  company  now  enjoys  is  largely 
due  to  his  personal  effort.s,  and  is  a  sutiicient  tribute 
at  once  to  his  business  capacity  and  his  patient 
-courage.  We  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr.  Tower 
feels  compelled  to  retire  from  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, but  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  carries  with  him 
the  gratitude  and  best  wislies  of  the  board  and  all 
interested  in  the  properly."  Mr.  Tower's  long  life 
was  characterized  by  integrity,  patient  labor  and 
^reat  good  to  bis  fellow- men.  His  influence  extended 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  a  citizen,  as  a  pro- 
fessional man,  in  business  and  in  private  life,  his 
brilliant  and  useful  career  made  him  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  country  and  his  time.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  board  of  overseers  of 
Harvard  university.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the 
collection  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  especially 
Americana,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  He 
gave  attention  to  the  colonial  laws  of  America,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  had  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  these  laws  in  the  world.  This  collection, 
impo.s^ible  to  duplicate,  was,  after  his  death,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  son,  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.,  pre- 
.sented,  with  other  I'are  books  relating  to  America,  to 
the  Historical  society  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
jire  now  frequently  consulted  by  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  many  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Tower  died  at  his  country  residence 
in  Waterville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  July  34,  1889. 
TOWER,  Charlemagne,  Jr. ,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  17,  1848,  son  of  Charle- 
magne and   Amelia  Malvina  (Boitte)  Tower.     He 


was  eighth  in  descent  from  John  Tower,  who  emi- 
grated from  Hiugham,  in  Norfolk,  England,  and 
settled  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1637.  His  childhood 
was  spent  in  Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa., 
and  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  In  1875  the  family  removed 
to  Philadelphia.  His  education  was  begim  in  the 
public  schools  in  Pottsville,  and  continued,  in  1863, 
at  the  military  academy  of  Gen.  William  H.  Russell, 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  the  year  1865  he  went 
to  Phillips  academy,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  entering 
Harvard  university  in  1868.  During  his  college  va- 
cation of  1871,  he  made  a  voyage  in  a,  sailing  vessel 
from  Boston  to  Cadiz  :  and,  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer traveling  in  Spain,  went  to  England,  returning 
thence  by  steamer  to  join  his  class  in  Cambridge  at 
the  opening  of  the  college  year.  Upon  his  giadua- 
tion  in  1873,  he  went  again  to  Europe  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  history,  language  and  literature. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1873  and  the  earl}'  part  of 
1873  at  Madrid,  where  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
university.  Duiing  this  time  he  became,  by  invita- 
tion of  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  U.  S.  minister  to 
Spain,  an  attache  to  the  American  legation  in  Mad- 
rid. Subsequently  he  spent  a  year  in  Paris  and  at 
Tours,  in  France,  until  the  autumn  of  1874.  Then 
he  went  to  Germany  and  continued  his  studies  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  resided  with  the 
family  of  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man writer,  Herr  Heribert  Rau, 
autlior  of  "  Stunden  der  An- 
dacht,''  "DasLeben  Mozart's," 
etc.  After  three  years  of  study 
in  Spain,  France  and  Germany, 
he  devoted  another  year  to  exten- 
sive travel  through  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Ru.ssia:  visiting,  in 
the  summer  of  1875,  the  great  fair  at 
Nijnii-Novgorod,  and  proceeding 
through  the  empire  to  Odessa  and 
the  Crimea.  Afterwards  he  crossed 
the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople, 
and  after  a  visit  to  Greece,  spent  the 
winter  of  1 875-76  in  Egypt.  In  the 
following  spring  he  went  to  Syria, 
where  he  traveled  from  Jerusalem 
to  Damascus  and  Baalbec  on  hoi'se- 
back.  In  July,  1876,  he  returned  to 
America  after  an  absence  of  four 
years.  He  entered  the  office  of  William  Henry 
Rawle,  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  law  student,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1876,  attending  at  the  same  time  the  law 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  September  of  1878.  Mr. 
Tower  made  his  home  in  Philadelphia  until  1883, 
when  he  removed  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  railroad 
company  ;  which  position  he  held,  in  conjunction 
with  the  managing  directorship  of  the  Minnesota 
iron  company,  for  five  years,  and  during  that  peiiod 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  opening  and  develop- 
ment of  the  great  iron  deposits  at  and  near  Vermil- 
ion lake,  in  Minnesota.  In  1887  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  accepted  in  the  following 
year,  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Finance  company  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  presidency  of  that  company 
in  the  latter  part  of  1890.  He  declined  a  re  election, 
however,  in  view  of  an  absence  of  several  months  in 
Europe  during  the  summer  of  1891.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  that  year,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  care  of  his  private  interests  and 
to  his  studies,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  his- 
torical subjects,  which  have  since  been  his  chief 
occupation.  In  1893  Mr.  Tower  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Marquis  de  La  Fay- 
ette in  the  American  Revolution."  He  was  married 
on  Feb.  8,  1888,  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  Helen  Smith, 
daughter  of  G.  Frank  Smith  and  Susan  (Rising) 
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Smith,  by  whom  he  has  (in  1894)  three  sons,  Charle- 
magne, GeofiErey  and  Roderick.  Mr.  Tower  is  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pres- 
ident of  its  department  of  archaeology  and  paleeon- 
tology.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Historical  society 
of  Pennsylvania;  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
natural  sciences,  and  of  the  American  institute  of 
mining  engineers,  and  a  director  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  coal  and  iron  company,  the  Lehigh  coal 
and  navigation  company,  the  New  York  and  New 
England  railroad  company,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
steel  company.  Lafayette  college  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

OWENS,  John,  comedian,  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool, Eng.,  in  1823.  His  parents,  who  were  of 
Welsh  extraction,  came  to  the  United  States  when 
he  was  three  years  old,  and  after  spending  some  time 
in  Baltimore,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  son 
grew  to  manhood,  and  received  his  education.  He 
made  his  debut  as  an  actor  at  the  National  theatre, 
Philadelphia,  then  under  the  management  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Burton.  Desultory  engagements  followed 
liis  first  appearance,  until  August,  1846,  when  he 
was  again  seen  in  Philadelphia  as  .Jack  Hum- 
phries, in  "Turning  the  Tables."  In  1849-50  he 
was  manager  of  the  Baltimore  museum.  In  1853 
lie  opened  Brougham's  lyceum  in  New  York,  and 
.soon  after  made  an  extended  tour  through  Europe. 
Upon  his  )-eturn  to  the  United  States  he  managed  the 
Charles  street  theatre,  Baltimore,  for  one  season, 
.and  then  starred  for  several  seasons.  In  1859  he  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  Varieties  theatre  in 
New  Orleans,  which  he  directed  with  success  until 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war.  On  Aug.  39,  1864,  he 
■commenced  a  brilliant  engagement  at  Wallack's  the- 
atre. New  York,  which  lasted  until  Apr.  14,  1865, 
.and  during  which  he  was  seen  as  Solon  Shingle. 
On  July  3,  1865.  he  was  seen  in  the  same  character 
iit  the  Strand  theatre,  London.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  traveled  through  the  country  as  a 
.star  for  several  seasons.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  was  a  member  of  various  stock  compa- 
nies. He  was  a  comedian  of  great  and  exceptional 
talent,  best  remembered  by  his  personations  of  So- 
lon Shingle,  Paul  Pry,  Caleb  Plummerand  Dr.  Pan- 
gloss.  He  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  but  lost 
the  greater  part  of  it  through  unfortunate  specula- 
tions.    He  died  in  1886. 

KODGEBS,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1737.  He  was  taken  to  Pliil- 
adelphia  in  infancy,  received  religious  impressions 
from  the  preaching  of  Whitefleld, 
began  to  preach  at  twenty,  and  in 
March,  1749,  became  Presbyterian 
pastor  at  St.  George's,  New  Castle 
county,  Del.  In  1765  he  was  call- 
ed by  a  congregation  in  Wall  street. 
New  York;  their  members  increas- 
ing, they  biiilt  another  church  at 
Nassau  and  Beekman  streets,  in 
1767.  Edinburgh  gave  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1768.  During 
the  British  occupation  of  the  city 
he  was  away  from  it,  serving  as 
chaplain  to  Gen.  Heath's  brigade, 
to  the  New  York  convention, 
council  of  safety,  and  first  legisla- 
ture, 1776-77,  and  afterward  preach- 
ing at  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  and  in  New  Jersey. 
Meanwhile  his  two  placesof  worship 
in  New  York  were  used  as  bar- 
racks and  as  a  hospital ;  returning  in  1783,  he  found 
them  ruined.  They  were  rebuilt,  and  he  served 
them  both  without  help  till  1789,  and  with  a  col- 
league from  that  date.  He  was  vice-chancellor  of 
the  New  York  university  from  1787,  moderator  of 
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the  first  general  assembly  of  his  communion  in  1789, 
and  president  of  the  missionary  society  from  1796. 
He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  society,  exerted  much 
influence,  and  was  at  times  consulted  by  Washing- 
ton. He  published  a  few  sermons  only,  and  died  in 
New  York,  May  7,  1811.  (See  his  memoir  by  S. 
Miller,  D.D.,  (1809),  reprinted  by  the  Presbyterian 
board.) 

HUBBABD,  Samuel  Birdsey,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Wadesboro,  Anson  county,  N.  C,  June  13, 
1833.  His  father,  Charles  Hubbard,  was  a  native  of 
Middletowu,  Conn.,  but  moved 
South  when  a  young  man,  and  in 
partnership  with  several  broth- 
ers was  a  prominent  merchant  in 
Wadesboro  for  thirty  yeai-s.  He 
returned  to  Connecticut  in  1837, 
settled  on  a  farm,  and  educated 
his  children  there.  The  Hubbard 
family  came  to  America  about 
1650,  settled  in  Connecticut,  and 
from  there  spread  over  the  conti- 
nent. The  great-grandfather  of 
Samuel  Birdsey  Hubbard  was  a 
captain  in  the  revolutionary  army  . 
and  others  of  the  name  aided  the 
patriots  with  money,amongthem 
being  Eli  jali  and  Nehemiah  Hub- 
bard, whowere  among  the  wealth- 
iest people  in  New  England.  The 
latter  was  his  mother's  uncle. 
Henry  G.  Hubbard  Of  Connecti- 
cut, who  died  in  1893, was  adescendant  of  the  Elijah 
mentioned  above,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  thfe 
state,  thus  showing  that  the  old  Hubbard  traits  of  thrift 
and  work  were  handed  down  to  the  j-ounger  gener- 
ations. At  one  time  (1876),  there  were  three  govern- 
ors of  the  name  in  various  states,  one  being  the  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  the  second  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
third  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  Engli.sh  on 
both  sides,  his  mother,  born  Delia  Birdsey,  being  of 
Anglo-Saxon  descent.  Her  father,  Samuel  Birdsey, 
was  considered  very  wealthy  for  the  time  in  wliich 
he  lived,  and  left  his  children  what  was  then 
called  an  ample  fortune.  She  was  the  mother  of 
seven  children.  The  sou  did  not  have  many  educa- 
tional advantages  in  his  younger  years,  being  able 
to  attend  the  public  schools  in  winter  only,  as  all 
his  time  was  needed  on  the  farm  during  the  work- 
ing months.  After  leaving  the  common  schools,  he 
attended  the  noted  preparatory  school  of  Daniel  H. 
Chase,  in  Middletown,  Conn.  He  remained  there 
four  years,  then  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and 
took  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  general  merchandise 
store.  At  twenty  yeays  of  age  he  became  a  partner 
■in  a  large  store  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  On  account  of 
failing  health  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness in  1860,  and  return  to  Connecticut,  where  he 
remained  until  1866.  Continued  ill  health  indiiced 
him  to  visit  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he  opened  a 
hardware  store,  and  met  with  much  business  pros- 
perity. His  store  was  burned  in  1870,  and  again  in 
1885,  and  again  in  1891.  Each  time  he  promptly 
rebuilt.  In  1891  Mr.  Hubbard  organized  a  com- 
pany known  as  the  S.  B.  Hubbard  company,  to 
handle  his  large  hardware  business,  he  being  its 
president.  He  also  obtained  a  special  state  charter 
for  the  Southern  savings  and  trust  company,  which, 
with  Mr.  Hubbard  as  president,  transacts  a  general 
banking,  savings  and  trust  business,  and  owns  a 
capital  of  $150,000.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Citizens'  gas  company,  the  Jacksonville  electric 
light  company,  the  electric  car  line,  and  the  Spring- 
field land  company.  Besides  attending  to  his  many 
business  duties,  he  has  given  the  city  his  services, 
having  been  a  councilman  and  one  of  the  five  trus- 
tees appointed  in  1878  to  look  after  the  city  improve- 
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ments.  He  was  married  to  Almira  T.  Hubbard  of 
MiddletowD,  Conn.,  Feb.  21,  1860,  and  is  the  father 
of  three  children,  two  sous  and  a  daughter.  His 
eldest  son  is  the  secretary  of  the  S.  B.  Hubbard 
hardware  company,  and  the  second  is  in  college  at 
Princeton. 

KcBONALD,  Marshall  Franklin,  lawyer,  was 
born  near  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  March  14, 1854,  the  sou 
of  Adelphia  Woods  aud  Milton  McDonald,  the  lat- 
ter a  prosperous  farmer,  born  at  Frankfort,  Ky . ,  to 
which  his  father,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  state,  had  emigrated  from  Scotland  about 
1800.  In  1845  Jliltou  McDonald  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky aud  settled  in  Pottawatcjiuie  county,  la.,  near 
the  present  site  of  Council  Bluffs,  where  he  took  up 
a  large  tract  of  land  and  engaged  in  farming,  being 
one  of  tlie  first  white  settlers  in  tlie  county.  In  1870 
young  >IcDonald  determined  to  seek  a  wider  field, 
and  engage  in  a  more  congenial  occupatiou.  His 
choice  was  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  to  that 
end  lie  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  drug  store  in 
Council  Bluffs,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  two 
yeais.  In  1872  he  went  to  Chicago  aud  commenced 
study  at  the  Chicago  college  of  pharmacy,  gradu- 
ating in  1874.  He  then  began  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery  under  Dr.  Boyd  of  Chicago,  taking  the 
first  year's  course.  In  1876,  when  the  gold  excite- 
ment broke  out  in  the  Black  Hills,  Mr.  JlcDonald 
went  there,  hoping  to  make  some  money  and  be  the 
better  enabled  to  contirme  his  medical  studies.  His 
hopes  were  not  realized,  however,  and  after  the  loss 
of  all  his  worldly  effects,  he  was  attacked  by  tlie 
mountain  fever,  and  was  compelled  to  make  a  300- 
miie  iourney  in  a  freight  wagon  to  Cheyenne  to 
procure  medical  treatment. 
Upon  recovery  he  decided  to 
establish  himself  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  arrived  Nov.  28, 
1877,  and  at  once  took  a  posi- 
tion in  a  drug  store,  continuing 
in  the  busiuess  until  1879,  when, 
by  a  chance  acquaintance,  he 
interested  Jo.sepli  R.  Harris, 
circuit  attorney  for  St.  Louis, 
who  induced  him  to  take  up  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  St.  Louis  in  1881, 
and  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris clerk  in  his  office,  where  his 
duties  were  nominally  those  of 
clerk,  but  actually  those  of  as- 
si.stant  prosecuting  attorney. 
,       Mr.  Harris's  health  declining, 

volved  upon  Mr.  McDonald.  In  1884,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ilr.  Harris's  term  of  office,  Mr.  McDonald 
was  elected  assistant  circuit  attorney.  He  held  this 
office  for  four  years,  and  developed  the  powers  of 
an  able  and  vigorous  pro.secutor,  having  successfully 
managed  a  number  of  causes  celebres.  Among  these 
were  the  Jlaxwell-Preller  case,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  and  is  worth 
special  notice  in  this  connection,  as  Mr.  JIcDonald 
was  the  moving  element  in  the  inn.secution  of  the 
case  from  its  inception  until  Hugli  M.  Brooks,  alias 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Lennox  ilaxweli,  was  hunted  down 
and  hung.  The  killing  of  his  bosom  friend  and 
benefactor,  C.  Arthur  Preller,  by  JIaxwell,  or  Brooks, 
as  his  real  name  appears,  i.s  one  of  the  most  diabol- 
ical, dastardly  and  horrible  murders  i-ecorded  in  the 
annals  of  crime.  The  murder  occurred  at  the  South- 
ern hotel,  St.  Louis,  JIo.,  Apr.  5,  1885,  and  was  ac- 
complished by  means  of  chloroform  poisoning,  an 
agent  of  the  most  volatile  character,  which  soon 
evapoi-ates,  leaving  no  trace  (jf  its  former  presence 
about  its  \-ictim.  The  body  was  stripped,  placed  in 
a  trunk  and  abandoned  by  Maxwell,  after  every 


means  of  identity  had  been  carefully  suppressed. 
The  whole  affair  was  shrouded  in  the  deepest  mys- 
-tery.  Maxwell  was  easily  apprehended  in  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  and  returned  to  St.  Louis;  but 
connecting  him  with  the  killing,  and  fasteniujj'  the 
crime  upon  him  was,  perhaps,  the  most  responsible, 
arduous  and  difficult  undertaking  a  lawyer  ever  as- 
sumed. Mr.  McDonald  took  charge  of  the  case,  and, 
piece  by  piece,  link  by  link,  getting  together  every 
scrap  of  evidence  between  Hyde,  Eng.,  and  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  he  succeeded  in  forging  a  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  that  successfully  combat- 
ed the  herculean  efforts  of  Maxwell,  and  overw  helm- 
ingly  established  his  guilt  beyond  question.  Tlie- 
trial  consumed  weeks,  and  passed  into  history  as  one 
of  the  most  memorable  of  criminal  trials.  The  case 
was  one  involving  the  entii'e  range  and  scope  of  cir- 
cumstautial  evidence  in  all  its  ramifications,  and, 
from  a  purely  legal  standpoint,  far  surpasses  any 
other  case  of  modern  times.  That  it  was  thoroughly 
prepared  and  carefully  tried  with  a  view  to  lasting 
results  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  case  Axa.s 
carried,  in  turn,  from  the  lowest  court  to  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  passing  in  review  before  fifteen 
able  judges  in  all,  before  all  of  whom  the  conviction 
was  fully  sustained.  The  British  minister  was  then 
appealed  to,  but  without  avail,  and  Maxwell  finally 
met  the  fate  he  so  richly  deserved.  In  1888,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  jMr.  jMcDonald  re- 
tired from  the  circuit  attorney's  office,  aud  began  a 
general  law  practice.  Up  to  that  time  his  entire  ca- 
reer as  a  lawyer  had  been  confined  to  that  office,  and 
he  had  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest 
prosecutors  in  the  laud.  He  had  as  yet  never  defended 
a  case,  but  as  a  defender  he  proved  equally  successful. 
One  of  the  first  cases  of  importance  he  defended 
was  the  noted  Dog-catchers'  case,  which  has  also 
attracted  international  attention  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  examples  on  record  of  feigned  nervous 
disease.  J.  K.  Bauduy,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  professor 
of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  aud  medico-legal  ju- 
risprudence in  the  Missouri  medical  college,  an  insti- 
tution of  half  a  century's  standing,  was  the  expert 
in  this  instance,  being  one  of  the  ablest  in  his  line  in 
America.  His  observations  in  this  case  were  subse- 
quently embodied  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Inter- 
national medico-iegal  congress  held  at  New  York 
city  in  1889  (See  Bulletin,  1889,  p.  213),  and,  to  use 
his  own  language:  "On  Oct.  13,  1888,  whilst  the 
dog-catchers  were  engaged  in  their  official  duties, 
this  boy  stoned  and  exasperated  them,  and  as  a  re- 
sult thereof  Willie  Maier  was  somewhat  roughly 
handled  by  the  assailed  dog-catchers,  but  was  in  no 
respect  injured,  simply  being  placed  upon  the  dog- 
cart, and  carried  off  a  block  or  two  ou  the  wagon 
which  contained  the  captured  dogs.  As  a  result  of 
this  somewhat  unfortunate  prelude,  it  was  claimed 
the  boy  sustained  a  grave  nervous  shock."  Tlie  dog- 
catchers  were  thrown  in  jail,  and  their  bonds  fixed 
at  115,000  each.  So  inflamed  had  the  minds  of  the 
people  become  against  the  poor  dog-catchers  that  it 
was  worth  a  lawyer's  reputation  to  attempt  to  defend 
them;  besides,  it  was  generally  considered  a  hopeless 
case.  The  dog-catchers  hadu  t  a  dollar  to  employ  a 
lawyer,  and  had  to  depend  upon  the  hospitality  of 
the  court  to  appoint  one.  The  court  had  made  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  attorneys  to  serve, 
and  in  despair  asked  Mr.  McDonald  if  he  would  not 
look  into  the  case.  He  consented,  and  his  keen  eye 
immediately  discovered  the  deception  the  Maier  boy 
was  practicing;  the  fraud  was  completely  exposed, 
and  as  a  result  the  dog-catchers  went  ".scot-free,"  to 
the  astonishment  of  everybody.  Dr.  Bauduy  said 
of  Mr.  McDonald  and  his'inauageraent  of  this  case  : 
"The  defense  of  the  cause  celebre  of  Willie  Muier  by 
Marshall  F.  McDonald  of  this  city  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  defense  I  have  ever 
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■Witnessed  m  my  thirty  years  of  enormous  experience 
as  a  medical  expert.     I  consider  McDonald  facile 
princeps,  as  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  erudite  jurists. 
His  success  in  the  handling  of  his  cases  is  phenome- 
nal.    In  medical  jurisprudence  and  criminal  law,  in 
my  judgment,  he  is  almost  without  a  peer  in  this 
state."    Tlie  case  of  the  State  of  Missouri  vs.  Charies 
F.  Vail,  charged  with  murder,  another  case  that  Mr. 
McDonald  defended,  has  also  attracted  considerable 
attention.     Frank  L.  James,  Ph.  D. ,  M.  D. ,  president 
of  the  American  society  of  microscopists,  was  the 
expert,  and  used  the  case  for  the  subject  of  his  annual 
address  before  that  body  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1891. 
In  February,  1890,  as  Charles  F.  Vail,  a  young  business 
nian  of  St.  Louis,  was  assisting  his  wife  into  a  wagon,  a 
pistol  that  he  carried  in  his  overcoat  pocket  was  dis- 
charged, penetrating  his  wife's  abdomen  and  killing 
her.  It  was  alleged  that  he  deliberately  shot  her  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  |20,000  accjident  insurance 
he  carried  on  her  life.    Vail  protested  his  innocence, 
claiming  that  it  was  an  accident;  that  the  pistol 
struck  the  wheel.     The  insurance  companies  took 
the  case  up,  employed  the  ablest  lawyers  and  surest 
detectives  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  every 
circumstance  was  warped  into  evidence  of  guilt. 
The  detectives  circulated  the  wildest  reports,  which 
the  newspapers  published  broadcast  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  representing  Vail  as 
a  fiend  incarnate,  and  demanding  his  blood.    Public, 
sentiment  was  against  Vail  to  a  man,  and  even  the 
-women  took  a  lively  interest.     Mr.  McDonald,  as 
usual,  at  once  discovered  the  decisive  point  in  the 
case.     The  overcoat  Vail  wore  at  the  time  the  state 
had  taken  possession  of,  claiming  it  as  their  evidence, 
and  refused  to  permit  the  defense  to  even  in-spect  it. 
The  coat  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  and  closely 
guarded,   but   Mr.  McDonald  was  not  to  be   thus 
daunted,  and  he  determined  to  get  that  coat  at  all 
hazards.     "And,"  to  quote  from  Dr.  James's  ad- 
dress, "after  he  had  exhausted  all  legal  forms  of 
getting  hold  of  it,  he  determined  on  a  desperate 
course,  to  wit,  to  break  into  the  property-room  and 
take  the  coat.     It  might  be  burglary,  and  he  might 
be  disbarred  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  it;  but 
his  client's  life  hung  in  the  balance,  and  believing 
the  end  justified  the  means,  he  successfully  carried 
out  his  plan."     The  coat  was  immediately  delivered 
to  Dr.  James  for  microscopical  tests,  and  the  micro- 
scope revealed  the  position  of  the  pistol  in  the  pock- 
et and  the  mud  on  the  coat,  which  completely  upset 
the  theory  of  the  state,  and  "established  the  inno- 
cence of  one  unjustly  accused  of  one  of  tlie  most 
heinous  crimes  known  to  man."     Again  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald had  triumphed  over  a  host  of  opposition. 
He  has  also  defended  numerous    other    cases    of 
equal  importance,  and  with  uniform  success.    His 
extensive  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery  has 
turned  many  a  tide  in  his  favor,   and  confounded 
some  of  the  ablest  physicians.     It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  assume  from  what  has  been  said  that  he  is 
exclusively  a  cj-iminal  lawyer.     He  has  also  a  very 
large  and  lucrative  civil  practice,  wherein  he  is 
equally  successful.     It  is  chiefly  as  a  criminal  law- 
yer, however,  that  he  has  come  so  promiueutly  be- 
fore the  public,     fie  was  married,  in  1889,  to  Anna 
Isabella  Evans,  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  volun- 
teers from  Springfield,  111.,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  died  in  Andersonville 
prison.     Mr.  McDonald  is  fond  of  home  and  home 
life,  in  which  he  is  seconded  by  his  wife.    In  person 
he  is  tall,  graceful  and  prepossessing.     All  of  the 
elements  essential  to  success  in  the  practice  of  crim- 
inal law  are  centered  in  him.     He  possesses  keen 
perceptive  faculties,  a  vivid  imagination,  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  human  affairs  and  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  is  a  logical  and  forcible 
reasoner.     He  studies  his  cases  carefully,  with  the 
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skill  of  an  artist  and  the  trained  eye  of  a  philosopher, 
and  is  thus  capable  of  grasping  the  salient  points  of 
every  case,  and  of  utilizing  every  resource  attainable. 

CARBOXiIi,  Anna  Ella,  strategist,  was  born  in 
Somerset  county,  Md.,  Aug.  39,  1815.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  King  Carroll,  governor  of 
Maryland  (1830-31).  Her  mother  was  Juliana  Steven 
son,  daughter  of  Col.  Henry  James  Stevenson,  who 
came  over  during  the  revolutionary  war  as  surgeon  in 
the  British  army.  At  the  July  session  of  congress,  1861, 
Senator  Breckinridge  made  a  fiery  speech  in  favor 
of  secession,  which  Miss  Carroll  answered  in  a  pam- 
phlet, containing  such  clear  and  convincing  refuta- 
tion of  his  arguments,  that  a  large  edition  was  put 
in  circulation  by  the  war  department.  Subsequently, 
being  asked  by  the  government  to  write  upon  other 
unsettled  points,  she  published  a  pamphlet  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  on  "The  War  Powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment," and,  at  the  special  request  of  President  Lin- 
coln, wrote  another  one  upon  "The  Relation  of 
Revolted  Citizens  to  the  National  Government."  In 
the  fall  of  1861  the  government  had  prepared  a 
gunboat  fleet  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  and  begin 
the  campaign  in  the  Southwest,  and  Miss  Carroll 
went  to  St.  Louis,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  plan  proposed,  wrote  to  Attorney-general 
Bates,  the  author  of  the  expedition,  that  from  her 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  position  of  the  Con- 
federates, it  would  inevitably  fail  of  success,  and 
recommended  that  the  fleet 
should,  instead,  be  sent  up  the 
Tennessee  river.  She  later  sent 
letters,  accompanied  by  expla- 
natory maps,  to  the  war  depart- 
ment. She  also  sent  a  mass  of 
information  relative  to  roads, 
localities,  and  railway  connec- 
tion, which,  as  the  geographi- 
cal and  topographical  features 
of  the  South  were  but  imper- 
fectly known,  were  very  val- 
uable. These  papers  were  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  great 
importance  of  Miss  Carroll's 
plans  acknowledged.  The  orig- 
inal design  was  abandoned,  and 
thelandand  naval  forcesmassed 
on  the  Tennessee.  The  first  result  of  this  change  of  base 
was  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  Feb.  6,  1862,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  Port  Donelson,  and 
the  fall  of  Columbus,  Bowling  Green,  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, and  Corinth.  'This  campaign  preserved  Missouri 
to  the  Union,  brought  back  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, and  opened  the  way  to  the  Gulf  states.  Miss 
Carroll  continued,  during  the  war,  to  send  plans  and 
suggestions  to  the  war  department,  and  the  final 
capture  of  Vicksburg  was  accomplished  by  follow- 
ing the  same  line  of  attack  which  had  previously 
been  advised  by  her.  The  authorship  of  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  in  the  Southwest  was  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Ample  proof,  however,  exists  of  Miss 
Carroll's  claim  to  the  plan,  in  letters  from  many 
well-known  public  men,  and  in  reports  of  conversa- 
tions with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton. 
President  Lincolu  said  he  hesitated  to  make  the 
authorship  known,  because  he  did  not  "wish  to  risk 
the  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  armies  if  they 
found  out  that  some  outside  party  had  originated  the 
campaign;  that  he  wanted  them  to  believe  they  were 
doing  the  whole  business  of  saving  the  country." 
And  the  military  committee  of  the  forty-fifth  con- 
gress reported  that  Miss  Carroll  "furnished  the  in- 
formation which  caused  the  change  of  the  military 
expedition  which  was  preparing,  in  1861,  to  descend 
the  Mississippi,  from  that  river  to  the  Tennessee." 
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WENTWOBTH,  Sir  Jolm,  last  royal  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  9,  1737,  son  of  Councilor  Maik  Hun- 
king  Wentworth,  and  grandson  of  Lieut.-Go7.  John 
Wentworth.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
175.).  and  engaged  in  his  father's  extensive  business. 
In  1765,  or  earlier,  he  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  of 
the  province  ;  his  personal  charm  and  social  success 
during  this  embassy  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  by 
Theodore  Winthrop  in  "  Edwin  Prolhertoft."  Ox- 
ford gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1766,  an  honor 
repeated  by  Dartmouth  in  1773.  The  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  who  was  also  a  Wentworth,  was  espe- 
cially his  friend,  and  procured  his  commission,  Aug. 
11,  1766,  as  governor  of  liis  native  province,  and 
surveyor-general  of  the  king's  woods  throughout 
North  America.  The  latter  office  had  a  salary  of 
±700  and  perquisites  ;  such  favors  rarely  came  to 
provincials.  Landing  at  Charleston  in  March,  1767, 
he  traveled  north  and  ea.st  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  surveyor,  readied  home  in  June,  and  be- 
gan the  most  useful  administration  known  to  any  of 
the  colonies  :  making  and  improving  roads,  and  do- 
ing much  to  develop  agriculture,  which  in  that  re- 
gion "owed  more  to  him  than  to  any  other."  He 
gave  Dartmouth  college  its  charter  in  1769,  and  its 
chief  support  in  its  early  days,  in  a  grant  of  44,000 
acres  ;  he  was  also,  probably,  instrumental  in  procur- 
ing the  gifts  of  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth. Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  "  Trav- 
els," calls  Sir  John  "  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  the  province,  a  man 
of  sound  understanding,  refined 
taste,  enlarged  views,  and  a  dig- 
nified spirit."  At  once  a  patriot 
and  a  loyalist,  he  saw  and  deplored 
the  causes  of  the  rising  disaffection. 
He  wrote  to  Rockingham  in  1768, 
' '  More  obstructions  have  arisen  to 
the  service  from  the  servants  of 
government  than  from  any  other 
cause,"  and  blamed  the  "  strange 
superciliousness  and  publicly  ex- 
pressed hatred  to  the  country  "  of 
some  in  the  official  class.  Murdoch, 
the  historian  of  Nova  Scotia,  who 

'Ti^^T^-/-  m-v=fA         knew  him  in  later  years,  says  that 
c^^^iyrVTrrUfi^      j^g  , ,  i^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  sincere  love 

for  his  native  laud,  and  disapprov- 
ed of  most  of  the  measures  that  produced  revolt." 
He  steered  a  middle  course,  and  stood  well  with  both 
sides  until  the  collision  came  in  1774.  When  the 
Boston  carpenters  refused  to  build  barracks  for  the 
royal  troops,  he  attempted,  at  the  request  of  Gen. 
Gage,  to  find  workmen  in  his  province.  At  tliis  the 
New  Hampshire  committee  of  safety,  headed  by  one 
of  his  uncles,  seized  his  agent.  Fort  William  and 
Mary  was  attacked,  and  the  fiag  pulled  down,  Dec. 
14th,  four  months  before  the  fight  at  Lexington. 
The  governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  assembly  in 
February,  1775,  but  was  forced  to  adjourn  it.  as  it 
contained  "many  instigators  and  ringleaders  in  the 
attack."  In  the  fierce  zeal  of  the  people  for  liberty 
his.  services  and  virtues  weie  forgotten — his  efforts 
to  mediate  repelled  with  scorn.  He  retired  to  the 
fort,  and  then  to  a  ship-of-war  in  the  harbor,  where 
he  heard  of  the  pillage  of  bis  house.  After  vainly 
proroguing  the  assembly,  he  left  the  province  early 
in  1776,  never  to  return,  and  two  years  later  fol- 
lowed his  family  to  Europe,  Though  he  had  lost 
his  property  and  his  countiy,  and  been  subjected  to 
much  indignity  by  tho.se  he  had  loved  and  served, 
there  was  no  rancor  in  his  breast.  The  sweetness  of 
his  nature  appeared  in  his  encounter  with  his  class- 
mate, John  Adams,  at  a  Paris  theatre  iu  1778;  and 
in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Belknap  in  1791,  ' '  The  indepen- 
dence having  been  consented  to,"  he  wrote,  "  by  the 


government  which  entrusted  me  with  its  powers,  I 
do  most  cordially  wish  the  most  extensive  and  per- 
manent blessings  to  the  United  States,  and  rejoice  at 
the  establishment  of  their  federal  constitution  as  the 
probable  means  of  their  happiness."  After  the  war 
his  commission  as  surveyor-general  was  renewed. 
He  settled  in  Halifax  in  September,  1783,  and  dur- 
ing more  than  half  of  each  year  traveled  on  the  busi- 
ness of  his  post,  never  finding  "any  one  man  able  to 
go  through  the  whole  "  of  it  with  him.  In  1792  he 
was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  1795  a  baronet.  He  resigned  in  1808,  receiving  a 
pension  of  £500.  His  wife  and  cousin,  Frances 
Deering  Wentworth,  was  the  widow  of  Theodore 
Atkinson  when  she  was  married  to  the  governor  in 
1769.  She  was  noted  for  beauty  and  social  accom- 
plishments ;  her  face  survives  in  a  portrait  by  Copley, 
and  the  three  parts  of  her  name  in  those  of  three 
New  Hampshire  towns.  She  died  in  1813.  Sir 
John  died  at  Halifax  Apr.  8,  1830,  leaving  nine  MS. 
volumes  of  correspondence  through  the  forty  years 
of  his  ofllcial  life.  His  house  at  Portsmouth  was 
long  kept  by  a  relative  as  he  left  it. 

HAZEIiTINE,  George  Cochran,  attorney, 
was  born  in  Chester,  Rockingham  county,  N.  H., 
Jan.  3,  1833,  son  of  Wilham  and  Mercy  J.  (Cochran) 
Hazeltine.  Through  his  father's  family  he  traces  his 
lineage  back  through  many  generations  to  English 
ancestry,  and  through  his  mother's  family  to  an  old 
and  noted  Scotch  family.  The  homestead  where 
the  son  was  born  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.  His 
early  education  was  that  of  the  average  New  Eng- 
land farmer  lad  of  the  period,  plenty  of  hard  work 
in  summer  and  the  district  schools  and  chores  of  the 
farm-yard  mornings  and  nights  during  the  winter. 
The  period  of  his  boyhood  was  the  time  when  poli- 
tics was  the  subject  of  family  debate,  and  he  became 
fully  versed  in  the  theory  of  the  National  bank, 
the  tariff,  free  trade  and  slavery  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  Henry  Clay  whig,  which  was  the  political 
faith  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers.  Thus  the  boy's 
inherited  political  opinions  made  him  a  republican 
when  that  party  came  into  existence,  and  he  cherished 
its  principles  ever  after.  When  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  attended  the  academy  at  Derby,  N.  H.,  and  was 
prepared  for  college  at  Duramer  academy,  Oldtown, 
near  Newburyport,  j\Iass.  He  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  graduating  in  1858,  was  the  same  year  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Malone,  N.  Y.  He  practiced  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  until  1863,  when 
he  joined  his  elder  brothers  in  Wisconsin,  settling  at 
Boscobel,  Grant  county.  He  had  been  married  in 
September,  1863,  to  Ellen  Van  Antwerp  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  in  a  new  country  the  new  home  was 
established.  His  profession  gave  him  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  and  his  practice  in  the  courts  soon  be- 
came profitable,  while  his  natural  gifts  as  an  orator 
commanded  attention  and  secured  for  him  political 
preferment.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  for 
Grant  county  in  1864  and  again  in  1866.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  and  chosen  president 
•pro  tempore  of  that  body,  and  in  1869  was  re-elected. 
He  refused  a  second  renomination,  preferring  to  give 
five  years  to  his  profession,  practicing  in  both  the 
state  and  United  States  courts,  and  soon  ranking, as 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state.  In  1876  he 
was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  forty-fifth 
congress,  where  he  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of 
specie  payment  and  against  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
He  was  renominated  by  his  party  in  1878,  and  over- 
coming the  imited  efforts  of  democrats  and  green- 
backers  he  took  his  place  in  the  forty-sixth  congress. 
His  speeches  against  the  repeal  of  the  reconstruction 
measures  and  in  favor  of  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  attracted  much  attention  and  were  widely 
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jjublisked  aud  commented  on.  In  1879  he  was  in- 
vited to  canvass  California  in  behalf  of  tlie  repuhli- 
can  party,  and  his  oratory,  added  to  his  sound  finan- 
■cial  theories,  went  far  toward  securing  the  election 
to  his  party.  He  delivered  an  oration  at  the  Arling- 
iton  national  cemetery  on  Decoration  day  in  1880  that 
won  the  soldiers'  hearts  and  secured  Iheii  friendship. 
In  1880  he  was  re-elected  to  congress  by  the  largest 
majority  given  in  his  district  for  any  candidate  since 
the  rebellion.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as  represen- 
tative in  the  forty-seventh  congress  he  established 
himself  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
•and  declined  further  elective  office,  but  gave  his  ser- 
vices to  the  national  committee  of  his  party  to  speak 
■on  the  "issues  of  day  in  the  successive  presidential 
■campaigns  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  In 
December,  1890,  Mr.  Hazeltine  was  appointed  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NICHOIjAS,  George,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Hanover,  Va.,  about  1755,  son  of  Robert  Carter 
Nicholas,  jurist.  He  studied  at  William  and  Mary 
•college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1772.  He  en- 
tered the  Continental  service  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution;  in  1777  was  major  of  the  2d  Virginia 
regiment,  and  afterward  colonel.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  the  Fed- 
eral constitution,  and  also  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
.and  is  said  to  have  been  most  influential  as  a  states- 
man. In  1790  he  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  met  at  Danville 
Apr.  1,  1792,  and  framed  the  constitution  of  that 
state,  which  instrument  was  largely  prepared  by  Mr. 
Nicholas.  He  was  the  first  attorney- general  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  died  in  1799. 

BATES,  Joshua,  banker  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in  1788.  He  came 
from  old  New  England  stock,  and  his  father  was  a 
colonel  in  the  revolutionary  war.  When  a  lad  of 
fifteen  Joshua  entered  the  counting  house  of  William 
Gray  &  Sou,  of  Boston,  where  in  a  few  years  he  de- 
veloped such  a  marked  aptitude  lor  business  that 
his  employers  entrusted  him  freely  with  the  most 
complicated  affairs;  On  reaching  his  majority  lie 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  man  named  Beckford, 
but  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war  of  1812,  three  years 
later,  brought  ill  luck  to  the  struggUng  young  house, 
and  Bates  gladly  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Grays 
to  identify  himself  with  their  interests  once  more. 
They  shortly  afterward  sent  him  to  Europe  as  their 
foreign  representative,  where  he  formed  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  Hopes,  Barings,  and  other  mag- 
nates of  finance.  In  1826  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship in  London  with  John  Baring,  and  two  years 
later  they  were  both  admitted  as  members  into  the 
great  house.  Baring  Bros.  &  Co. ,  of  which  eventu- 
.ally  Mr.  Bates  became  senior  partner.  His  career 
as  a  banker  in  London  was  a  long  and  honorable 
one.  In  1854,  when  a  joint  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  claims  between 
■citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
arising  from  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Bates  was  chosen 
as  umpire  between  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
nations.  In  this  delicate  position  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  render  decisions  of  vital  importance,  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  their  fairness  was 
never  called  in  question  by  the  representatives  of 
either  side,  being  evidently  framed  with  a  keen  ap- 
prehension of  the  niceties  of  international  law. 
Throughout  his  life  he  maintained  a  lively  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  1852, 
when  he  heard  that  the  citizens  were  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  public  library,  he  remembered  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  encountered  in  boyhood  in  obtaining 
good  books,  and  immediately  donated  the  sum  of 
$50  000  toward  such  a  library,  on  the  condition  that 
the  interest  of  the  money  should  be  spent  in  books 
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of  permanent  value,  and  that  the  city  should  pro- 
vide adequate  and  comfortable  accommodation  for 
at  least  one  bundled  readers.  When  the  library 
had  become  an  accomplished  fact  and  a  recog- 
nized influence  for  good  in  the  community,  he  pre- 
sented the  institution  with  30,000  volumes.  After 
his  death  the  main  hall  of  the  library  was  named  in 
his  honor.  Bates  hall.  During  the  civil  war  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  Union  were  freely  manifested.  Mr. 
Bates  died  in  London,  Sept.  24,  1864.  (See  ' 
morial  of  Joshua  Bates,"  Boston,  1865.) 

BENADE,  Andrew,  Moravian  bishop, 
born  at  Kleinwelke  in  Saxony,  Feb.  20,  1769. 
passed  through  the  school  and  college  of  the  Uhitas 
Fratrum,  was  sent  to  America  in  1795,  taught  till 
1799  at  Nazareth  hall,  served  for  some  years  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  for  girls  at  Bethlehem,  was  pastor 
at  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  in  1833  was  made  a  bishop,  with 
charge  of  the  southern  district.  Four  years  later  he 
was  transferred  from  Salem,  N.  C,  to  Bethlehem, 
with  general  supervision  in  the  north.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1848,  and  died  at  Bethlehem  Oct.  31, 
1859,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

WAIjIjEB,  John  Lightfoot,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  Nov.  23,  1809.  His 
grandfather  was  the  Rev.  William  Edmund  Waller, 
a  descendant  of  the  Wallers  of  England.  His 
father  emigrated  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  age.  The 
son  received  a  good  education  under  private  tutoi-s, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began  to  teach  school  in 
Jessamine  county,  Ky.  In  1835  he  assumed  the  edi- 
torship of  the  "  Baptist  Banner,"  a 
bi-weekly  religious  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  Shelbyville,  Ky.  Soon  af- 
ter, he  took  charge  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  "  Baptist, "  pub- 
lished at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the 
"Western  Pioneer,"  published  at 
Alton,  111.  The  latter  being  con- 
solidated with  the  "  Baptist  Ban- 
ner," its  headquarters  was  removed 
to  Louisville,  the  paper  taking 
the  name  of  the  "Baptist  Ban- 
ner and  Western  Pioneer."  In 
1841  Mr.  Waller  resigned  the 
editorship,  and  occupied  a  prom- 
inent position  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  General  association  of 
Kentucky  Baptists.  In  1840  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of 
Glass  Creek  church,  Woodford  county.  He  estab- 
lished the  "  Western  Bajstist  Review, "  a  monthly 
magazine,  in  1845.  In  1849  he  became  a  candidate 
from  Woodford  county  to  the  convention  that  formed 
the  present  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  attained 
quite  a  reputation  for  his  abilities  as  a  statesman. 
In  1850  he  again  assumed  charge  of  the  ' '  Baptist 
Banner  and  Western  Pioneer,"  which  connection  he 
continued  until  his  death.  The  year  after  he  took 
control  of  the  paper  its  name  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  "Western  Recorder."  In  1852  Dr.  Waller 
was  active  in  the  movement  to  organize  the  Bible 
revision  association,  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  organization.  He  was  a  deep  student,  a  supe- 
rior controversialist,  a  famous  debater  and  a  ready 
writer.  -A  volume  of  his  writings,  entitled  "Open 
Communion,"  was  published  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness,  on  Oct.  10, 
1854. 

NEWTON,  Isaac,  naval  architect,  was  born  in 
Schodack,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1794.  His  father,  Abner 
Newton,  was  an  officer  in  the  patriot  army  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  son  received  a  common- 
school  education,  mastered  the  shipbuilder's  trade, 
and  later  became  an  extensive  builder  of  steamboats 
for  the  Hudson  river  and  lake  trade.  He  founded 
the  People's  line  of  steamboats  between  Albany  and 
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New  York,  and  built  more  than  eigUtv  vessels, 
among  them,  Isaac  Xewtou,  The  New  World,  Bal- 
loon, Hendrick  Hudson,  Xorth  America,  and 
Knickerbocker.  He  was  the  first  to  use  anthracite 
coal  on  steam  vessels.  After  acquiring  a  competence 
he  engaged  extensively  in  tlie  cimslruction  of  ocean 
steamers,  and  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  New 
York  central.  Lake  shore,  and  Michigan  southern 
railways.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  executive  ability 
and  large  public  spirit.  He  died  in  New  York  city 
Nov.  22,  1858. 

BTJRT,  William  Austin,  surveyor,  was  born 
at  Worcester,  JIass.,  June  13,  1792,  son  of  Alvin  and 
Wealthy  Austin  Burt.  In  1798  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.  Although 
his  advantages  were  few,  yet  by 
dint  of  much  industry  and  effort  he 
succeeded  in  educating  himself, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was 
proficient  in  both  surveying  and 
astronomy.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old  the  family  emigrated 
to  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1813 
he  joined  the  American  forces  in 
the  war  then  being  carried  on 
against  England.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pui'suits,  was  elected  magis- 
trate of  his  district,  and  in  1824 
settled  near  Detroit,  Jlich.  He 
held  various  local  offices,  and  in 
1833  was  appointed  U.  S.  deputy 
surveyor,  in  which  capacity  he  sur- 
veyed northern  ^Michigan  (1840-47). 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  solar 
compass,  which,  after  many  honorary  awards  in 
America,  received  the  prize  medal  at  the  London 
industrial  exhibition  in  1851.  Mr.  Burt  also  invented 
an  equatorial  sextant,  but  died  before  bringing  it  to 
perfection.  He  was  judge  of  the  Michigan  circuit 
court,  and  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1852 
was  prime  mover  in  the  constmction  of  the  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  canal.  In  1813  he  was  married  to  Phoebe 
Cole,  daughter  of  John  Cole  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Burt  died  Aug.  18,  1858. 

PABKER,  Benjamin,  physician,  was  born  at 
the  old  Parker  homestead,  in  Bradford,  now  Grove- 
land,  Ma-ss.,  in  1759.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dum- 
mer  academy,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1782,  receiving  his  A.M.  in  1807,  and  M.D.  (honor- 
ary), from  Dartmouth  in  1812.  He  subsequently 
settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  entered  upon  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  was  a  ready  writer,  a 
close  and  faithful  observer,  and  dignified  and  cour- 
teous in  his  bearing.  Later  in  life  he  returned  to 
the  home  of  his  youth,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  national 
politics,  but  was  decidedly  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
fearless  in  his  dentinciation  of  that  iniquitous  system. 
His  contril)utions  to  medical  literature  were  valuable 
and  mostly  in  the  line  of  therapeutics  and  general 
medicine.  He  was  a  truly  good  ijhysician,  a  man  of 
deeply  religious  belief,  a  kind  and  loving  husband 
and  father,  a  consistent  Christian,  and  a  generous, 
public-spirited  citizen.  He  died  at  the  old  home- 
stead of  his  ancestors  in  1845. 

JOHNS,  Kensey,  Sr. ,  the  youngest  son  of 
Kensey  Johns  and  Susannah  Galloway,  was  born  at 
West  River,  JId.,  June  14,  1759,  the  descendant  of 
an  old  Welsh  family  of  county  Camarthen,  Wales, 
one  of  whom  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  settled  at  the  Cliffs,  Calvert  county, 
Md.  During  the  revolutionary  war  young  Johias 
wa.s  enrolled  as  a  "  minutemau,"  his  elder  brothers 
being  in  the  Maryland  line  and  in  the  militia.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Samuel 
Chase,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence, but  before  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
removed  to  New  Castle,  Del.,  and  completed  them 
under  George  Read,  another  signer.  He  marnea 
Ann,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  governor 
and  afterward  U.  S.  senator,  and  soon  gamed  a  dis- 
tinguished position  at  the  bar.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Delaware  con- 
stitution of  1793.  In  1794  Gov.  Clayton  appointed 
him  to  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  senate, 
occasioned  by  George  Read's  resignation.  A  session 
of  the  legislature  having  intervened  after  the  vacan- 
cy occurred,  it  was  deemed  by  the  senate  invalid, 
and  ]Hr.  Johns  did  not  take  his  seat.  In  1798  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  Delaware,  and  in  1830  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  state.  He  possessed  a  dis- 
criminating mind,  was  thoroughly  educated  in  the 
principles  of  his  profession,  and  was  a  polished  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school.  John  Sargeant,  m  his 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Pea  Patch  island,  speaks 
of  him  as  having,  during  his  long  life,  exercised  a 
most  wholesome  influence  by  example  and  precept 
upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  community  he 
lived  in.  He  died  at  New  Castle  in  1849,  in  his  nine- 
tieth year. 

WASHBURN,  Cad-wallader  Colden,  repre- 
resentative  in  congress,  and  ninth  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin (1872-74),  was  born  at  Livermore,  Androscoggui 
county,  Me.,  Apr.  23,  1818.  His  ancestor,  John 
Washburn,  emigrated  from  England  in  1631,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  council  of  Plymouth.  Brought 
up  on  a  farm,  he  went  west  in  1839,  took  part  in  the 
survey  of  Iowa,  conducted  that  of  Rock  Island  coun- 
ty, 111.,  and  in  1842  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
settled  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.  There,  with  his  part- 
ner, C.  Woodman,  he  founded  a  bank  in  1852,  and 
dealt  largely  in  real  estate.  He  was  in  congress  as  a 
whig  and  a  republican  from  1855-61.  In  1859  he 
removed  to  La  Crosse,  and  afteiTvard  to  Madison, 
Wis.  In  1861  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  and  went  into  the  war  as 
colonel  of  the  3d  Wisconsin  cavalry.  Employed  at 
first  in  Arkansas,  he  rendered 
such  good  service  at  Grand 
Coteau,  La.,  and  elsewhere 
that  he  was  promoted  to  brig- 
adier and  major  -  general  of 
volunteers  in  July  and  Nov- 
ember, 1862.  He  bore  a  part 
in  the  operations  about  Vicks- 
burg,  commanded  the  13th 
corps  in  the  department  of  the 
Gulf,  and  a  portion  of  it  in 
Texas,  where  he  took  Port  Es- 
peranza  on  Matagorda  bay 
Nov.  29,  1863.  Prom  April, 
1864,  he  had  command  of  the 
district  of  West  Tennessee  at 
Memphis.  He  was  again  in 
congress  1867-71,  and  governor 
of  Wisconsin  1872-73.  Defeat- 
ed in  his  candidacy  for  a  third 
term  and  for  the  IJ.  S.  senate, 
he  turned  to  the  care  of  his  extensive  lumber  in- 
terests at  La  Crosse,  built  a  flour  mill  at  Minneapolis, 
invested  largely  in  railroads,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  Northwest.  He 
was  a  regent  of  the  State  university,  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  historical  society,  and  founder,  by  gift  or 
bequest,  of  the  Washburn  observatory  at  Madison, 
of  an  orphans'  home  at  Minneapolis,  and  of  a  library 
at  La  Crosse.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1873,  and  died 
at  Eureka  Sprmgs,  Ark.,  May  14,  1882. 

TRATJTWINE,  John  Cresson,  civil  engineer, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  March  30,  1810.  After 
receiving  a  common-school  education  in  the  public 
schools,  during  which  time  he  showed  great  aptitude 
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for  drawing,  he,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  began  the 
study  of  his  profession  in  the  office  of  William  Strick- 
land, a  prominent  civil  engineer  and  architect  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  made  such  rapid  prom-ess 
that  almost  alone  he  prepared  a  design  for  the  Penn 
township  bank,  which  was  accepted,  and  its  erection 
^ven  into  his  charge.  He  assisted  his  employer  in 
the  construction  of  the  U.  S.  mint  and  other  build- 
ings in  the  city.  In  1831  he  went  into  the  railroad 
business  as  civil  engineer  on  the  Columbia  railroad. 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad,  and 
the  following  year  accepted  a  position  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton  railroad.  In  the  next  six  years 
he  was  employed  as  chief  engineer  by  the  Hiawassee 
railroad  from  Tennessee  to  Georgia.  Prom  1844  to 
1849  he,  in  connection  with  Geo.  M.  Totten,  con- 
structed the  Canal  del  Dique,  between  Magdalina 
river  and  Carthagena  bay,  and  in  1850,  with  Mr. 
Totten,  made  surveys  for  the  Panama  railroad.  His 
report  of  this  work  advanced  his  reputation,  and  he 
was  selected  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  harbor 
of  Arecibo  in  Porto  Rico.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  did  various  work  in  surveying  rail- 
roads in  Pennsylvania  until  1857,  when  he  went  to 
Honduras  to  survey  the  route  for  an  inter-oceanic 
railroad  through  that  country.  His  next  great  work 
was  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  harbor  of 
Montreal,  and  arranging  a  system  of  docks  for  that 
city.  He  retired  from  active  work  in  1864,  but  con- 
tinued his  profession  as  consulting  engineer  and  ex- 
pert. Mr.  Trautwine's  contributions  of  technical 
papers  to  the  various  societies  to  which  he  belonged 
are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  his  books  upon 
technical  engineering  are  the  standard  in  the  coun- 
try, notably  his  "Civil  Engineer's  Pooket-Book," 
which  has  had  an  extensive  circulation.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  Sept.  14,  1883. 

DOTT&IjAS,  Beverly  B.,  representative  in 
congress,  was  born  at  Providence  Forge,  New 
Kent  county,  Va.,  Dec.  31, 1833.  After  a  course  of 
'  study  at  the  common  schools,  he  entered  William 
and, Mary  college,  and  afterward  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  receiving  between  those  two  institutions 
a  liberal  collegiate  education.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  studied  law  at  the  celebrated  school  of  Judge 
Beverly  Tucker,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1843. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  for  a  short  time 
practiced  his  profession  in  the  county 
of  New  Kent,  and  also  in  the  city  of 
Norfolk.  In  1846  he  removed  to 
King  William  county,  where  hesoon 
rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession, 
occupying,  while  still  a  young  man, 
a  front  rank  as  an  eloquent  practi- 
tioner and  able  advocate,  and  enjoy- 
ing an  enviable  reputation  as  a  safe 
and  reliable  counselor.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  trial  of  causes  before  a 
jury  that  he  gained  his  highest 
repute,  his  pre-eminence  as  an  ora- 
tor being  unquestioned.  When  the 
convention  to  remodel  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  was  called  in  1850, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  chosen  a  member 
of  that  body  from  four  counties.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Virginia,  in  which 
body  he  served  continuously  until  1865,  and  where, 
from  1853  to  1858,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  and  during  the  civil  war  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  He  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  as  first  lieutenant  of 
"Lee's  Rangers;"  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  after- 
ward to  major  of  the  5th  Virginia  cavalry,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1863,  when  he  resigned.  Po- 
litically, he  was  always  a  democrat,  and  in  1860  was 


a  presidential  elector  on  the  ticket  of  Breckenridge 
and  Lane.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  demo- 
cratic national  convention  held  in  New  York  in 
1868,  which  nominated  Seymour  and  Blair.  In  1874 
Mr.  Douglas  was  elected  from  the  first  congressional 
district  of  Virginia  a  member  of  the  forty-fourth 
congress,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  forty-fifth  congress.  He  took  no  active 
part,  however,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  his 
most  important  service  being  as  chairman  of  the  se- 
lect committee  of  the  forty-fourth  congress  to  inves- 
tigate the  affairs  of  the  Preedmen's  savings  bank. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Robin  Pollard,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  King  William  county.  He 
died  Dec.  33,  1878. 

MIDDLETON,  Arthur,  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  was  born  on  the  Ashley 
S.  C,  June  36,  1743.  The  family  was  one  of  great 
wealth  and  prominence  :  his 
great-grandfather,  Edward, emi- 
grated to  Charleston  in  1678  and 
became  a  large  owner  of  land; 
his  grandfather,  Arthur,  was 
governor  of  the  colony  (1735- 
31);  his  father,  Henry  (1717-84), 
was  a  leading  patriot  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  congress 
in  1774  and  of  the  Provincial  con- 
gress of  South  Carolina  1775-76. 
Arthur  was  sent  to  England  and 
placed  at  Harrow  school,  whence 
in  1757  he  passed  to  that  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1760  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary,  daughter  of  Walter 
Izard,  in  1764.  In  1765  he  was 
elected  to  the  colonial  assembly, 
and  continued  to  represent  his 
parish  for  many  years.  Three 
yearsof  foreign  travel  having  failed  to  shakehisrepub- 
lican  principles,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  patriotic 
party  at  home.  In  1775  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  council  of  safety  and  of  the  South  Carolina 
congress,  urging  vigorous  measures,  and  helping  to 
prepare  and  report  a  constitution  for  the  state.  The 
next  year  he  was  sent  to  congress,  in  place  of  his  father, 
and  signed  the  declaration.  While  in  Philadelphia  in 
1776-77,  he  and  John  Hancock,  being  men  of  wealth 
and  representing  two  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
kept  house  together,  exercising  a  princely  hospital- 
ity, and  doing  much  to  avert  or  overcome  sectional 
jealousies.  Returning  home  in  1778,  he  declined 
the  governorship  because  the  constitution  adopted 
in  that  year  did  not  meet  his  approval.  He  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  Charleston,  in  1779- 
80,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  city  was  sent  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  and  kept  a  prisoner  with  the  other  leading 
patriots.  His  estates  were  ravaged,  his  mansion 
sacked,  and  his  income  much  diminished  by  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  war.  On  his  exchange  he  sailed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  again  in  congress  1781-83, 
where  he  took  notes  of  the  debates  in  shorthand. 
Incited  by  what  he  had  seen  and  endured,  he  de- 
nounced Cornwallis  as  a  barbarian,  and  wished  to 
exclude  him  from  any  exchange  of  prisoners.  He 
wrote  a  few  political  tracts,  signed  ' '  Andrew  Mar- 
veil, "  and  after  ihe  war  was  in  the  state  senate,  where 
he  strove  to  reconcile  opposing  elements.  He  was  an 
accomplished  man  of  high  character  and  eminent  in 
public  service.  He  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year  at 
his  home  on  the  Ashley  river  Jan.  1,  1788. 

BBOOKS,  William  Bobert,  astronomer,  was 
borne  in  Maidstone,  England,  June  11,  1844,  son  of 
Rev.  William  Brooks,  a  Baptist  minister,  born  in 
Maidstone,  England,  Feb.  35, 1813,  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1857,  and  settled  in  Darien,  N.  Y.  His 
wife's  maiden  name  was  Caroline  Wickings,  who 
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was  born  at  Staplehurst,  Kent,  England,  Feb.  5, 1810. 
The  son  was  liberally  educated,  and,  as  a  lad,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Australia,  was  a  daily  companion  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  in  taking  observations,  and  this 
interest  was  his  first  impulse  toward  the  study  of 
astronomy.  In  his  American  home  he  continued  the 
study,  and  became  familiar  with  the  theme  and  con- 
struction of  the  telescope  and  with  scientific  works. 
He  made  his  first  telescope  when  fourteen  years  old. 
His  lack  of  tools  and  material  obliged  him  to  make 
repeated  journeys  to  a  cabinet- 
maker four  miles  distant,  who 
kindly  gave  him  the  use  of  his 
shop  and  outfit.  The  tube  of  this 
first  instrument  was  square,  and 
constructed  of  wood,  as  was  the 
sliding  eye-piece.  He  completed 
this  rude  telescope  in  1858,  just  in 
time  to  make  observations  of 
Donati's  great  comet  of  that  year. 
In  1862  he  delivered  his  first 
astronomical  lecture,  illustrated 
by  charts,  in  his  father's  church. 
Experiments  in  natural  philoso- 
phy and  mechanics  were  part 
of  his  educational  curriculum 
at  this  period.  Invention  also 
occupied  his  attention,  and  be- 
fore he  had  ever  seen  a  sew- 
ing-machine he  made  one  that 
aroused  the  wonder  of  the 
housewives  of  the  neighborhood.  He  made  detailed 
drawings  for  an  ocean  steamer  on  the  screw  principle, 
with  a  double  revolving  hull,  which  was  expected 
to  cross  tlie  Atlantic  in  three  days.  He  experimented 
in  photography  in  the  early  days  ot  that  science,  and 
from  a  darkened  chamber  of  the  parsonage,  with  a 
spectacle-glass  for  a  lens  fitted  in  a  board  in  the  win- 
dow, he,  by  holding  the  plate  in  his  hand,  and  rest- 
ing it  against  a  standard  during  exposure,  produced 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  cliurcli  shaded  by  elms. 
Early  in  his  astronomical  work,  Mr.  Brooks  em- 
ployed photography  in  liis  researches,  and  became 
convinced  that  it  would  be  of  important  service  in 
disclosing  objects  invi-sible  with  the  largest  telescope, 
and  also  in  charting  the  heavens.  While  yet  a  youth, 
he  spent  three  years  in  the  Shepard  "iron  works 
at  Buffalo,  where  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of 
steam  engines  and  heavy  machinery,  and  perfected 
himself  in  mechanical  drawing.  He  subsequently 
filled  many  important  positions  as  mechanical 
draughtsman  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Boston  and  Worcester,  JIass.  In  1868  he  married 
Mary  E,  Smith  of  Edwardsburg,  ^Micli.,  and  in  1870 
settled  in  Phelp.s,  IT.  Y.,  as  village  photographer, 
and  here  made  his  second  telescope,  an  achromatic 
instrument  of  two-inch  aperture.  With  this  he  did 
much  useful  work,  and  secured  in  1878  observations 
of  the  transit  of  Jlercary.  His  next  instrument  was 
a  five-inch  diameter  reflecting  telescope,  with  which 
he  discovered  his  first  comet  Oct.  4,  1881.  It  was 
also  seen  by  Denning  in  England  the  same  morning. 
He  next  constructed  a  silver-on-glass  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  nine-inch  aperture,  the  glass  of  which  he 
ground  and  polished  with  his  own  hands.  He  spent 
one  year  in  perfecting  the  large  glass  of  this  instru- 
ment, with  which  up  to  1888  he  did  all  his  work. 
Mr.  Brooks  had  meanwhile  given  up  photography, 
and  moved  outside  the  village,  and  in  1874  estab- 
lished the  Red  house  observatory,  which  became 
known  wherever  tidings  reached  by  wire  or  cable. 
In  1888  he  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Smith  observatory,  the  erection  of 
which  and  the  installation  of  the  instruments,  which 
are  of  the  highest  class,  he  superintended.  Before 
his  removal  to  Geneva  he  had  discovered  eleven  new 
comets,  and  from  the  time  of  his  removal  up  to  1894 


he  had  added  to  the  list  eight  more.  Many  of  these- 
discoveries  are  of  the  highest  scientific  interest  and 
value.  Prof.  Brooks's  time  is  not  confined  to  com- 
etary  fesearch.  Planetary  and  solar  phenomena, 
transit  work  for  the  determination  of  time,  double- 
star  and  spectroscopic  observations  also  engage  his 
attention.  He  latterly  devotes  much  time  to  the  pho- 
tography of  the  heavens.  The  observatory  being 
opened  to  the  people  every  clear  evening,  the  recep- 
tion of  visitors  and  lecture  courses  on  astronomy  oc- 
cupy much  of  his  time.  In  1887  he  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  astronomical  society,  and  also  of 
the  Liverpool  astronomical  society.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  In  1890  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
British  astronomical  association,  and  in  1891  Hobart 
college  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
master  of  arts. 

JOHNSON,  Frank  "W.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  October,  1799.  He  emigrated  to  Texas 
in  1826,  and  engaged  in  surveying  land  until  1831, 
when  he  was  elected  alcalde  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Austin.  In  1832  he  led  an  expedition  against  the 
Mexican  post  of  Anahuac.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  chief  surveyor  of  Austin's  colony.  He 
entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1835,  and  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  and  inspector-general  successively, 
by  Gens.  Austin  and  Burleson.  In  December,  1835, 
he  led  one  of  the  columns  which  so  gallantly  stormed 
and  took  the  post  and  city  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
and  on  the  fall  of  Col.  Benjamin  R.  Slilam,  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  him.  In  1836  he  made  a  raid 
through  the  country  between  the  Nueces  river  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  was  surprised  by  the  Jlexicans, 
and  lost  most  of  his  command.  This  was  his  last 
public  service.  He  died  in  1885,  on  a  visit  to  the 
famed  hot  springs,  Aguas  Calientes,  ]\rexico. 

GOODEIili,  William,  missionary,  w^s  born  at 
Templeton,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1792.  He  was  educated 
at  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  Dartmouth 
college.  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Andover  theolog- 
ical seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1820. 
He  was  ordained  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  12, 
1822,  and  in  December  sailed  for  the  Turkish  em- 
pire as  a  missionary,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 
For  five  years  he  labored  at  Beirut,  Syria,  mastering 
in  the  meantime  the  Turkish  and 
Arabic  languages,  but  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
Malta,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  In  May,  1831,  he  began  work 
in  Constantinople,  where  the  rest  ot 
his  life  was  spent.  He  experienced 
the  hardships  of  war,  pestilence  and 
fire,  and  in  1839  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  persecution  which  nearly 
drove  him  from  the  country,  asociety 
being  formed  at  that  time  whose  ob- , 
ject  was  to  get  rid  of  the  missionaries  '' 
by  poison.  Mr.  Goodell  translated 
the  whole  Bible  out  of  the  original 
Greek  and  Hebrew  into  Armeno- 
Turkish,  completing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  1841,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment about  two  years  later.  When 
the  whole  was  done,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Adams  of  Phillips 
academy :  ' '  Thus  have  I  been  permitted  by  the  good- 
ness of  God,  to  dig  a  well  in  this  distant  land,  of 
which  millions  may  drink;  or,  as  Brother  Temple 
would  express  it,  to  throw  wide  open  the  twelve 
gates  of  the  New  .Jerusalem  for  all  this  immense 
population."  Later,  he  thoroughly  revi.sed  the  whole 
translation.  His  ability  as  a  linguist  is  evidenced 
not  only  by  this  great  \vork,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  his  sojourn  at  Constantinople  he  preached 
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every  Sunday  in  five  different  languages,  namely, 
English,  German,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Armenian, 
and  occasionally  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as 
■well.  He  visited  this  country  in  1851,  when  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  two  col- 
leges, and  returned  again  in  1865.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1867. 

BALL,  Thomas,  sculptor,  was  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  June  3,  1819.  From  early  life  he  felt 
himself  drawn  toward,  and  destined  foi-,  art.  The 
first  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
his  art  career  were  passed  in  the 
pursuit  of  portrait  painting  in 
Boston.  During  his  es^rly  strug- 
gles he  supported  himself  entire- 
ly by  his  musical  talents.  For 
many  years  a  famous  baritone 
singer,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  part  of  Elijah  in  Men- 
delssohn's oratorio,  he  having 
sustained  the  principal  r61e  at 
the  first  performance  of  ' '  Eli- 
jah "  in  America  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  society  in  1848.  (See 
"History  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,"  by  C.  C.  Per- 
kins.) Mr.  Ball's  first  piece  of 
sculpture  was  a  cabinet  bust 
^^_  of  Jenny  Lind  in  1853.  This 
^  cantatrice  had  just  made  her 
concert  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  the 
general  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  offered  a  great 
opportunity  to  the  artist.  Next  followed  a  statuette 
of  Webster,  which  proved  equally  successful.  After 
this  tlie  artist  spent  two  years  in  Italy  for  the  study 
of  his  profession.  Returning  to  America,  he  again 
settled  in  Boston,  where  he  modeled  his  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Among  his  best 
works,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  ai-e  the  colossal 
Webster  in  Central  park.  New  York;  the  actor,  Ed- 
win Forrest  as  Coriolanus,  in  Philadelphia ;  Gov. 
John  A.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston,  and 
the  group,  "Emancipation,"  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Among  his  ideal  works,  his  "Eve,"  "St.  John,"  and 
the  group,  Christ  and  a  little  child,  are  most  prominent. 
Mr.  Ball  returned  to  Florence  in  1865,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  and  is  now  (1894)  engaged  upon  a 
Washington  monument  consisting  of  five  colossal 
figures,  busts,  etc.,  for  the  town  of  Methuen,  Mass. 

NITSCHMANN,  David,  Moravian  bishop, 
was  born  at  Zauchtenthal,  in  Moravia,  Dec.  37, 
1696.  His  parents  were  of  the  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient Brethren.  In  May,  1724,  he  fled  from  perse- 
cution to  Herrnhut,  and  three  years  later  was  elected 
one  of  its  twelve  elders  and  began  to  travel  as  an  evan- 
gelist. In  1732  he  and  L.  Dober  established  at  St. 
Thomas  the  first  foreign  mission  of  the  Unitas  Fra- 
trum.  He  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  re- 
newed Moravian  church  and  was  consecrated  at  Ber- 
lin March  13,  1735,  by  Bishop  D.  E.  Jablonski,  with 
the  sanction  of  Bishop  Silkovius  of  Poland,  these  two 
being  the  only  surviving  representatives  of  the  suc- 
cession in  the  old  Church  of  the  Brethren,  which 
otherwise  had  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a  visible  organ- 
ization. In  the  same  year  he  led  a  colony  to  Savan- 
nah, going  out  on  the  same  ship  with  the  Wesleys, 
on  whom  the  Moravians  exerted  no  little  influence. 
In  Februaiy,  1736,  he  ordained  Anthony  Seifferth, 
probably  the  first  ordination  of  a  Protestant  bishop 
in  the  bounds  of  the  United  States.  In  1740  he  was 
again  in  America,  and  on  Apr.  2,  1741,  purchased  a 
tract  of  wild  land  on  the  Lehigh;  here  he  placed  a 
few  dejected  colonists  from  the  abandoned  settle- 
ment in  Georgia,  and  founded  Bethlehem,  destined 
to  be  the  chief  town  of  his  people  in  the  new  world. 
Here  he  remained  for  more  than  three  years,  making 


mission  journeys  to  the  north  and  west,  and  meeting 
Zinzendorf  in  the  wilds  of  Wyoming.  On  the  way 
back  from  Europe,  four  years  later,  his  vessel  was 
taken  by  Spaniards,  and  he  was  held  a  prisoner  for 
some  months  at  St.  Sebastian  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
His  many  travels  included  another  visit  to  America 
in  1748,  and  in  1755  he  came  back  to  remain.  His 
labors  extended  to  North  Carolina  and  New  York, 
and  he  was  zealous  in  preaching  to  the  Indians.  He 
left  Gnadenhuthen  (now  Weissport),  Pa.,  shortly  be- 
fore the  massacre  there,  and  lived,  always  in  the 
simplest  and  plainest  way,  at  Lititz  1756-61,  and 
afterward  at  Bethlehem.  He  had  made  more  than 
fifty  sea  voyages,  and  traveled  on  foot  many  thou- 
sands of  miles.  A  German  life  of  him  appeared  in 
1842.  He  died  Oct.  8,  1772.  His  uncle,  David 
Nitschmann,  Sr.  (1676-1758),  bore  persecution  in 
Moravia,  escaped  from  prison  and  went  to  Herrnhut 
in  1725;  was  a  missionary  at  St.  Croix  in  1833-34; 
came  to  America  with  his  nephew  in  1740;  felled 
the  first  tree  to  build  the  first  house  at  Bethlehem, 
and,  next  to  the  bishop,  was  the  founder  of  the  town, 
where  he  was  much  beloved  and  revered  as  "  Father 
Nitschmann." 

FABKEB,  James  Cutler  Dunn,  organist,  was 
born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  3,  1828.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  his  twentieth  year,  after 
which  he  first  studied  law.  After  some  musical  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Parker,  in  1851,  went  to  Leipzig  for  a 
regular  musical  course.  Three  years  later  he  re- 
turned home,  and  accepted  the  position  as  organist 
at  Trinity  church.  Later  he  conducted  singing  so- 
cieties, formed  series  of  classical  concerts,  and  was 
chosen  organist  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  society. 
He  is  now  professor  of  the  college  of  music  connected 
with  Boston  university.  His  publications  embrace 
cantatas,  minor  church  music  and  two  manuals  on 
harmony,  dated  1855  and  1870. 

KENNA,  Thomas  James,  city  official,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Sept.  13,  1844.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1835,  and  worked  as  a  shipbuilder  in  New  York. 
The  elder  Kenna  married  an  Englishwoman  of  good 
parentage,  and  when  his  son  was  nine  years  old  set- 
tled in  Williamsburg,  afterward  part  of  Brooklyn. 
After  acquiring  an  education  in  public  and  private 
schools,  the  lad  began  to  earn  his  living  as  a  tally- 
boy  and  slate  picker,  in  the  yards 
of  the  old  Pennsylvania  coal  com- 
pany. He  worked  for  that  com- 
pany the  greater  portion  of  eleven 
years,  the  intervals  being  devoted 
to  assisting  his  lather  in  the  ship- 
yards. Later  he  was  employed  as 
a  day  laborer  by  the  coal  company, 
and  was  placed  in  the  engineering 
department.  There  he  made  him- 
self competent  for  the  position  of 
chief  engineer,  and  in  1867  he  was 
promoted  to  that  post.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
department  of  excise  in  1870,  ris- 
ing to  the  secretaryship  and  chief 
clerkship  in  eighteen  months, 
and  holding  ofiice  until  the  de- 
partment was  abolished  in  1873. 
In  that  year  he  was  elected  alder- 
man and  supervisor  for  the  fourteenth  ward  of 
Brooklyn,  on  an  independent  ticket,  but  was  de- 
feated as  a  candidate  for  a  second  term  in  1875. 
From  July,  1876,  until  the  fall  of  1877,  he  was 
bookkeeper  in  the  police  department,  resigning  to 
become  a  successful  aldermanic  candidate.  The 
study  of  law  had  occupied  his  spare  time  in  these 
years,  and  in  1878  he  became  connected  with  the 
law  firm  of  Barrett  &  Patterson.  His  admission  to 
the  bar  occurred  in  1881.     He  was  elected  civil  jus- 
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tice  in  1879,  and  later  became  associated  with  Charles 
J.  Patterson  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Appointed 
police  justice  in  1884,  and  reappointed  in  1888,  he 
served  until  unanimously  nominated  by  the  demo- 
crats for  the  office  of  register,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1891.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
"Citizen"  association  in  June,  1894.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  of  the  leading  social  and  political 
clubs  of  Brooklyn,  is  popular  among  people  of  all 
shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion,  and  is  re- 
spected for  his  ability  and  his  acknowledged  integ- 
rity. 

GOODHTJE,  Jonathan,  merchant.  New  York, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  21,  1788,  son  of 
Benjamin  Goodhue,  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate 
for  two  snccessive  terms.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  grammar  scliool  of  Salem,  and  in 
1798  entered  the  counting  house  of  Henry  John 
Norris  of  that  town,  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  mer- 
chant, engaged  in  commerce  with  Europe  and  the 
East  Indies.  Here  the  young  man  remained  for  sev- 
eral years,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  general  business, 
and  in  1803  was  sent  out  by  his  employer  as  super- 
cargo, making  his  first  voyage  to  Aden,  Arabia, 
where  he  remained  six  months,  and  from  there  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of  France.  He 
made  another  voyage  at  the  end  of  1805,  when  he 
went  to  Calcutta,  and  informed  himself  in  regard  to 
the  natives  of  India.  In 
1807  Jlr.  Goodhue  remov- 
ed to  New  York,  and  start- 
ed in  business  for  himself. 
Aided  by  the  assistance 
and  patronage  of  his  early 
friend  and  employer,  Mr. 
Norris,  by  Joseph  Pea- 
body,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  of  his 
day  at  Salem,  and  by 
Wm.  Gray  of  Boston,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  the  business  friend- 
ship of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  New 
York.  During  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  there 
was  a  somewhat  disas- 
trous lull  in  commer- 
cial business,  but  after 
the  peace  of  1814,  Mr.  Goodhue's  firm  soon  ex- 
tended its  relations  through  all  the  commercial  parts 
of  Europe,  East  Indies,  Jlexico,  and  South  America. 
Mr.  Goodhue  was  remarkable  for  the  retention  in 
service  of  those  employees  whom  he  found  honest 
and  faithful.  A  confidential  counting-room  porter 
in  the  house  of  Goodhue  &  Co.  held  his  position  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  cartman  who  took 
charge  of  Mr.  Goodhue's  luggage  upon  the  latter's 
first  arrival  in  New  York,  was  employed  until  old 
age  necessitated  his  retirement.  Mr.  Goodhue  was 
an  old-school  federalist  in  politics.  In  religion  he 
was  more  than  usually  liberal,  having  no  special 
leaning  toward  any  sect  or  dogma,  but  being  always 
through  life  a  true  and  earnest  Christian.  The  firm 
of  Goodhue  &  Co.  continued  to  exist  for  many  years 
after  the  death  of  its  founder,  and  was  always  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  mercantile  houses  in 
the  countiy.  Mr.  Goodhue  died  in  New  York  city 
in  1848.  ^ 

GODDAKD,  Calvin,  representative  in  congress, 
was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  July  17,  1768,  the 
son  of  Daniel  Goddard,  grandson  of  Edward  God- 
dard,  and  great-grandson  of  William  Goddard,  who 
migrated  from  Norfolk,  England,  in  1666.  Cal- 
vin Goddard  entered  at  Dartmouth  college,  and  was 
graduated  in  1786.  He  then  entered  the  ofllce  of 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  with  whom  he  studied  law:  in 


1790  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  in  Plain- 
field,  Conn.,  where  he  practised  law  for  some  years. 
In  1'791  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, in  which  body  he  served  for  ten  years,  during 
the  last  three  years  being  speaker.  In  1801  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress  from  Connecticut, 
where  he  continued  until  March  3,  1805.  He  re- 
moved to  Norwich  in  1807,  and  for  the  next  eight 
years  was  a  member  of  tlie  slate  executive  council. 
He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1812,  and  in  1814  a 
delegate  to  the  Hartford  convention.  From  1815  to 
1818  he  was  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecti- 
cut. From  tliat  time  until  1823  he  was  district  attor- 
ney for  the  county  of  New  London,  and  then  for 
seventeen  years  mayor  of  Norwich.  He  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Rev.  Levi  Hart,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Bellamy.  Of  their  six  children  three  sons 
practised  law  in  Ohio  and  in  New  York  city.  Judge 
Goddard  died  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  3,  1843. 

EIMBAIiL,  Gilman,  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Hill,  N.  H.,  Dec.  8,  1804.  He  received  a  classical 
education,  was  graduated  M.  D.  from  Dartmouth 
in  1837,  and  practiced  for  a  year  in  Chicopee,  Mass. 
After  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  a  period  of  study  in 
Pans,  he  settled  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  soon  became 
a  leader  in  his  profession.  In  1844  be  was  chosen 
professor  of  surgery  in  Vermont  medical  college  at 
Woodstock,  and  in  1845  was  called  to  the  same 
chair  in  the  Berkshire  medical  college  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Later,  he  was  for  many  years  director  of  the 
Lowell  general  ho.spital,  which  had  been  established 
by  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  Lowell  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  unfortunate  operatives,  and  in  1861 
served  for  a  short  time  as  brigade-surgeon  under 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  superintending  the  organization 
of  the  first  military  hospitals.  In  1883  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  American  gynecological  so- 
ciety. Dr.  Kimball  has  won  high'  rank  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  surgery,  having  been  the  first  to  use  it 
in  the  treatment  of  fibroid  tumors.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  medical  journals. 

NE'W,  Anthony,  representative  in  congress, 
was  born  in  Gloucester  county,  Va..  in  1747.  He 
volunteered  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  rose  to 
be  a  colonel,  serving  throughwit  the  war.  In  1793 
he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  U.  S.  congress 
from  Virginia,  and  served  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  congresses.  Having  re- 
moved to  Elkton,  Ky.,  in  1805,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  that  state  in  the  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and 
seventeenth  congresses.  He  died  at  Elkton,  Todd 
county,  Ky.,  March  3,  1823. 

NICHOIiS,  James  Kobinson,  scientist,  was 
born  at  West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  July  19,  1819.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  only 
higher  instruction  he  received  was  during  a  year's 
attendance  at  the  medical  school  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege. He  subsequently  was  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  in  Haverliill  and  Boston,  and  in  1866  he 
founded  the  "Journal  of  Chemistry,"  and  was  its 
editor  for  many  years,  and  was  afterward  (until  his 
death)  senior  editor  of  the  "  Popular  Science  News." 
From  1873  to  1878  he  was  president  of  the  Vermont 
state  railroad,  and  from  1873,  until  his  death,  a  di- 
rector of  tlie  Boston  and  Maine  railroad.  He  was 
also  a  tnastee  of  the  George  Peabody  fund.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  chemical  discoveries,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired considerable  wealtli,  and  was  also  greatly  in- 
t-erested  in  agriculture.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  entitled, 
"Whence,  What,  Where?  a  View  of  the  Origin, 
Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,"  a  work  of  considera- 
ble power  and  originality,  and  which  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation.  He  died  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Jan. 
2,  1888. 
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LIVINGSTON,  William,  first  governor  of  New 
Jersey  (1776-90),  was  born  in  Albany,  N".  Y. ,  Nov.  30, 
1733,  the  son  of  the  first  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 
patroons  of  New  York,  and  brother  of  the  second 
Philip  Livingston,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. His  mother  was  Catharine  Van  Brugh, 
of  an  old  Dutch  family  residing  at  Albany.  William 
was  the  fifth  child.  While  a  boy  he  was  taken  in 
charge  by  his  maternal  gi-andmother,  with  whom  he 
lived  until  he  went  to  college,  excepting  during  a 
year  when  he  was  in  the  charge  of  an  English  mis- 
sionary to  the  Mohawk  Indians.  He  went  to  Yale, 
where  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
1741.  He  studied  law  with  James  Alexander,  who 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  earliest  oppo- 
nents of  the  British  assumption  of  power  in  the  col- 
onies. In  1745  he  married  Susanna  French,  the 
daughter  of  a  large  landed 
proprietor  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1748  he  was  licensed 
to  practice  law  and  soon 
became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  being  em- 
ployed in  most  of  the  legal  questions  of  the  day, 
both  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1752  he 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  the  great 
chancery  suit  between  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey 
and  certain  of  the  settlers.  He  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  theological  controversies  with  the  Episco- 
palians, having  been  himself  brought  up  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church.  This  brought  him  into 
the  habit  of  writing  for  publication,  and  he  became 
somewhat  noted  for  his  wit  and  for  his  power  of  sar- 
casm. As  early  as  1747  he  publislied  an  original  po- 
em of  700  lines,  which  was  afterward  several  times 
reprinted,  and  which  was  entitled  "Philosophic  Soli- 
tude." While  still  continuing  his  law  practice  he 
was  elected  to  the  provincial  legislature  from  Liv- 
ingston manor ;  but  in  1760  and  during  the  years 
immediately  following  he  purchased  land  in  New  Jer- 


sey, near  Elizabethtown,  amounting,  at  least,  to  about 
130  acres,  which  he  improved  by  importing  and  set- 
ting out  various  species  of  fruit-trees.  Here  he 
erected  a  new  house,  which  was  generally  known, 
while  he  occupied  it,  as  ' '  Liberty  Hall ; "  and  here 
he  made  his  home,  except  when  his  professional  or 
other  duties  required  his  absence.  This  pioperty, 
after  his  death,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  cousin,  and 
from  her  descended  to  her  grandson,  John  Kean. 
In  1774  Livingston  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  that  body  which  prepared  the  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  In  January,  1775, 
he  was  re-elected  delegate  to  congress,  and  in  1776 
served  with  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Lee  on  commit- 
tees in  the  provincial  congress.  Being  appointed 
brigadier-general,  he  took  command  of  the  militia 
of  New  Jersey  in  June,  1776.  His  family  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  abandon  their  home,  which  was  rav- 
aged by  the  Hessians  during  the  period  when  New 
Jersey  was  the  seat  of  war.  He  was,  however,  soon 
relieved  from  his  military  command,  which  was 
very  distasteful  to  him,  and  on  Aug.  38,  1776, 
was  elected  the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey  under 
the  new  constitution.  The  state  having  no  seal,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  seal  and  arms  of  the  gov- 
ernor should  be  used  as  the  great  seal  of  the  state 
until  another  could  be  procured.  His  first  message 
to  the  two  houses  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  has 
been  quoted  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  patri- 
otic literature  of  the  day.  Livingston  was  elected 
governor  year  after  year,  with  only  slight  occasional 
opposition,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Altogether  he  held 
the  office  of  governor  and  chancellor  of  the  state 
nearly  fourteen  years.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  his  service  as  governor  his  task  was  both  difficult 
^nd  dangei'ous,  the  state  being  more  exposed  and 
suffering  more  from  the  military  operations  of  the 
enemy  than  any  other.  The  legislature  was  obliged 
to  meet  first  at  one  place  and  then  at  another ;  some- 
times at  Trenton,  again  at  Princeton,  at  Pittstown, 
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and  so  ou.  Personally,  Gov.  Livingston  was  subject 
to  constant  alarm  and  danger.  His  determined  hos- 
tility to  the  British,  and  more  particularly  to  the  to- 
nes, excited  the  most  bitter  hostility  against  him,  and 
numerous  efforts  were  made  to  capture  him,  while 
his  family  were  subjected  to  every  possible  annoy- 
ance. He  was  called  by  "Rivington's  Gazette,"  a 
New  York  paper,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  Brit- 
ish party,  "the  spurious  governor;"  "Don  Quixote 
of  the  Jerseys;"  "  Despot-iu-chieif  in  and  over  the 
Rising  State  of  New  Jersey; "  "  extraordinary  chan- 
cellor of  the  sanre;"  "Knight  of  the  Most  Honor- 
able Order  of  Starvation  and  chief  of  the  independ- 
ents." Livingston's  own  method  of  taking  these 
scurrilous  remarks  is  shown  by  his  writing  :  "If 
Rivington  is  taken,  I  must  have  one  of  his  ears; 
Gov.  Clinton  is  entitled  to  the  other;  and  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, if  he  pleases,  may  take  his  head."  Living- 
ston was  very  popular,  however,  among  the  people 
of  New  Jersey,  although  of  course  he  did  not  escape 
certain  instances  of  hostility  and  opposition.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  proclaimed,  Livingston  left  Tren- 
ton, where  he  had  resided  for  three  years,  and  re- 
turned to  his  house  at  Elizabethtown.  In  June, 
1785,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  minister  to  the 
court  of  Holland,  but  he  declined  the  position.  In 
1786  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society,  in  New 
York,  for  promoting  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and 
himself  emancipated  the  only  two  slaves  he  owned. 
In  May,  1787,  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  very 
constant  attendant  on  its  deliberations.  In  June, 
1788,  Gov.  Livingston  received  from  the  faculty  of 
Yale  college  the  degree  of  LL.D.  The  following 
year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  happily  forty-five  years.  He  had  thir- 
teen children,  of  whom  six  died  before  him.  '  One 
son,  Brockholst  Livingston,  became  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  New  York  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  that  state,  and  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  The  mind  of  Gov.  Livingston  was 
not  only  notable  and  impressed  with  sterling  traits, 
but  was  also  adorned  with  fanciful  qualities,  which 
made  him  an  admirable  companion  and  a  graceful 
and  witty  conversationalist.  At  one  time  he  pre- 
sided over  a  club  of  lawyers  in  New  York  city  called 
' '  the  Moot, "  in  which  imagiuaiy  causes  were  brought 
up  and  carried  through  all  the  processes  of  argument 
and  trial,  as  in  an  actual  court.  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished a  weekly  paper  opposing  the  Episcopal  church, 
which  he  called  "The  Independent  Reflector."  It 
lasted  for  about  a  year.  Besides  the  poem  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  ' '  A  Funeral  Eulogium  on  Rev. 
Aaron  Burr  "  (1 757).  He  also  published  a  ' '  Digest  of 
the  laws  of  New  York  from  1691  to  1763."  His  life 
and  letters  were  published  by  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Jr.  (New  York,  1833).  He  died  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  July  35,  1790. 

PATEBSON,  William,  second  governor  of 
New  Jersey  (1790-93).     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.^Si.) 

HOWELIi,  Richard,  third  governor  of  New 
Jersey  (1793-1801)  was  born  in  Newark,  Del.,  Oct. 
25,  1754.  He  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Howell, 
whose  parents  came  to  this  country  from  Wales  in 
1739.  With  his  twin  brother,  Lewis,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Newcastle,  and  when  about  fifteen  years 
old  his  father  settled  in  Cumberland  county,  N.  J., 
leaving  his  two  boys  in  Delaware  until  their  educa- 
tion was  completed.  They  rejoined  him  about  1774, 
when  Lewis  studied  medicine,  and  Richard  law.  In 
November,  1774,  Howell  was  one  of  a  paitj  who 
broke  into  a  storehouse  at  Newcastle,  N.  J.,  and 
took  out  the  boxes  of  tea  which  had  been  stored 
there,  being  a  recent  importation  from  the  brig 
Greyhound,  and  burned  them.     Although  the  per- 


sons engaged  in  this  affair  were  disguised  as  Indians, 
they  were  recognized  and  were  sued  by  the  owners 
of  the  tea;  but  the  case  was  never  brought  to  trial, 
owing  to  the  general  favor  in  which  the  act  was 
held  by  the  people  of  that  section.  Early  in  1775 
Richard  Howell  was  appointed  an  officer  in  a  com- 
pany of  infantry,  and  in  December  of  that  year  was 
commissioned  captain  of  the  3d  regiment  of  conti- 
nental troops  of  New  Jersey.  The  regiment  in 
which  he  was  a  captain  was  ordered  to  Canada,  and 
he  served  at  Ticonderoga,  and  also  at  Quebec.  In 
the  following  winter  his  brother  Lewis  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  which  Richard  was  ma- 
jor. Lewis  died  from  an  attack  of  fever  during  the- 
progress  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  June,  1778. 
Richard  remained  in  the  army  until  1778,  when  he 
resigned  and  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  Cum- 
berland county,  where  he  continued  to  live  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  married,  in  November  of  that  year, 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Burr  of  Burlington  county. 
His  reason  for  resigning  from  the  army  is  said  to 
have  been  a  special  appointment  by  Gen.  Washing- 
ton to  transact  certain  important  private  duties,  which 
he  could  not  perform  while  holding  a  military  com- 
mission from  congress.  It  is  said,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  that  at  the  time  strong  suspicions  of  his  patri- 
otism were  aroused  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  his  authority  for  his  acts,  and  this  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  arrested  in  his  father's 
house  for  high  treason.  Being  brought  before  the 
supreme  court  of  New  Jersey,  he  produced  his  orders 
from  Washington;  whereupon  he  was  not  only  dis- 
charged, but  the  judge  ordered  every  proceeding  in 
the  case  to  be  erased  from  the  minutes  of  the  court. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  duty  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Gen.  Washington  was  that  of  obtaining 
intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  com- 
manders at  New  York  and  elsewhere.  In  1788  How- 
ell was  elected  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Jersey.  In  1793  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state,  and  continued  to  be  elected  annually  until 
1801.  At  the  time  of  the  whiskey  insurrection  in 
1794  Gov.  Howell  commanded  the  "troops  sent  from 
New  Jersey,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  l5y  Gen.  Washington.  The 
victory,  however,  over  the  insurrectionists  proved  to 
be  a  bloodless  one.  Gov.  Howell  died  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  May  5,  1803.  He  had 
nine  children.  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  is  his  grand- 
daughter. 

BliOOMFIELD,  Joseph,  soldier  and  fourth 
governor  of  New  Jersey  (1801-13),  was  born  at  Wood- 
bridge,  Middlesex  county,  N. 
J. ,  in  1755.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Moses  Bloomfleld,  who  was 
amemberofthelegislature,and 
of  the  provincial  congress  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  While  a 
boy,  Joseph  went  to  a  classical 
school  at  Deerfleld,  Cumber- 
land county.  On  leaving  there 
he  studied  law  with  Cortlandt 
Skinner,  who  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  attorney-general  of 
New  Jersey.  In  1775  he  was 
licensed  to  practice  at  the  bar 
of  New  Jersey,  and  settled 
at  Bridgeton.  In  February, 
1776,  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  3d  New  Jersey 
regiment,  commanded  by  Col. 
Elias  Dayton.  His  company 
was  ordered  to  Canada,  but  the  news  of  the  re- 
treat from  Quebec  caused  a  change,  and  for  a  time 
they  were  at  Fort  Stanwix  and  later  at  Ticonderoga, 
Here  Capt.  Bloomfleld  was  appointed  judge-advo- 
cate of  the  northern  army,  and  soon  after  was  pro- 
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moted  to  be  major  of  his  regiment.  He  fouglit  in 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  at  Monmouth,  and  in 
one  of  these  engagements  was  wounded.  In  1778 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  was  chosen  clerk  of 
the_  assembly,  and  was  afterward  for  several  years 
register  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  his  name  was  on 
the  roll  of  members ;  the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
vice-president,  and  in  1808  president  of  the  society. 
In  1783,  upon  tlie  resignation  of  William  Paterson, 
he  was  elected  attorney- general  of  the  state,  and  re- 
elected in  1788.  In  1793  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Princeton  college.  He  was  also  a  general 
of  militia,  and  in  1784  commanded  a  brigade  during 
the  whiskey  insurrection.  In  1793  he  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors.  He  was  an  active  member,  and 
for  a  time  president  of  the  New  Jersey  society  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1801  (Jen.  Bloomfield 
supported  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  presidency — an  act 
which  was  considered  a  change  of  politics  on  his 
part,  and  he  was  alleged  to  have  deserted  his  party. 
In  tlie  autumn  of  that  year  he  received  thirty  votes 
for  governor  against  twenty  cast  for  Richard  Stock- 
ton, and  from  that  time  until  1813  was  constantly 
re-elected.  On  the  declaration  of  the  war  of  1813, 
Bloomfield  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  a 
brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to  the  army  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  He  was  present  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  George,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  gained 
any  laurels  as  a  military  commander  during  that 
war.  He  returned  to  Burlington  after  the  war,  and 
in  1818  lost  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  about 
1779.  She  was  Mary  Mcllvaine  of  Burlington,  N.  J. 
He  was  again  married  a  few  yeai's  later  to  a  lady 
who  survived  him.  In  1816  he  was  elected  by  the 
democrats  a  member  of  congress,  and  continued  to 
serve  until  March  4,  1831.  He  died  in  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  3,  1833. 

OGrDEN,  Aaron,  fifth  governor  of  New  Jersey 
(1813-13),  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
3,  1756.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Jonathan 
Ogden,  who  was  one  of  the  original  associates  of  the 
Elizabethtown  purchase,  and  whose  grandson,  Rob- 
ert, the  father  of  Aaron  Ogden,  was  surrogate  for 
the  county  of  Essex,  member  of  the  council,  and  for 
several  years  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  revolution  Robert  Ogden 
settled  in  Sparta,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  where  he 
owned  large  tracts  of  land,  and  where  he  died  in 
1787.  Aaron  was  carefully  educated,  and  sent  to 
Princeton  college,  graduating  in  the  year  1773, 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen.  After 
leaving  college,  he  was  assistant  in  a  celebrated  gram- 
mar school,  where  Brockholst  Livingston  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  were  pupils.  In  the  winter  of  1777 
he  entered  the  1st  New  Jersey  regiment,  and  con- 
tinued in  service  until  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
the  various  grades  of  captain,  brigade  major,  in- 
spector, and  aide-de-camp.  At  that  time  Col.  Lord 
Stirling,  who  was  commanding  a  regiment  of  militia 
in  that  district,  organized  an  expedition  to  cap- 
ture a  British  vessel,  the  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  lying 
in  New  York  harbor,  which  was  loaded  with  coal, 
flour,  and  live  stock,  designed  for  the  British  troops 
at  Boston.  The  expedition  embarked  in  small  crafts, 
and  succeeded  in  boarding  the  ship  and  capturing 
her— an  exploit  for  which  those  who  conducted  it 
were  complimented  in  a  formal  resolution  of  the  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia  Jan.  39,  1776.  Capt.  Ogden 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  Sept.  11, 
1777;  where  he  acted  under  the  special  orders  of 
Washington.  He  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  June  37,  1778,  as  aide  to  Lord 
Stirling,  was  the  bearer  of  important  despatches 
from  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  included  in 
the  officers  who  received  from  congress  a  vote  of 
thanks.    The  following  winter,  while  in  quarters  in 


Elizabethtown,  his  regiment  was  surprised,  and  Og- 
den, who  volunteered  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  was. 
astonished  to  find  himself  in  the  camp  of  the  en- 
emy, and,  in  effecting  his  escape,  received  a  bayonet 
wound  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  In  1779  Ogden, 
commanded  a  company  of  light  infantry  under  Maj.- 
Gen.  tlie  Marquis  Lafayette.  While 
in  this  position,  he  received  from 
Washington,  when  alone  with  him, 
a  package  addressed  to  Gen.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  commander  of  the 
British  forces,  and  under  a  flag  of 
truCe,  with  an  escort  of  twenty-five 
dragoons,  delivered  the  humane 
offer  from  Washington  to  exchange 
Maj.  Andre  for  Gen.  Arnold.  Capt. 
Ogden  was  with  Lafayette  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  became  one  of  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  branch 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
This  order  was  organized  at  the 
cantonment  of  the  American  army, 
on  the  Hudson  river,  in  May, 
1783,  the  following  being  the 
constitution  then  adopted  :  "It  having  pleased  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  in  tiie  dispasition 
of  human  affairs,  to  cause  the  separation  of  the  colo- 
nies of  North  America  from  the  dominion  of  Great. 
Britain  ;  and,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years, 
to  establish  them  free  and  independent  and  sovereign 
states,  connected  by  alliances,  founded  on  reciprocal 
advantages,  with  some  of  the  great  princes  and  pow- 
ers of  the  earth.  To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well 
the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event,  as  the  mutual 
friendships  which  have  been  formed  under  the  press- 
ure of  common  danger,  and  in  many  instances  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of 
the  American  army  do  hereby,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  com.bine  them- 
selves into  one  body  of  friends,  to  endure  as  long  as 
they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  eldest  male  pos- 
terity, and,  in  failure  thereof,  to  the  collateral 
branches  who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming 
its  supporters  and  members.  The  officers  of  the- 
Ameiican  army,  having  generally  been  taken  from 
the  citizens  of  America,  possess  high  veneration  for 
the  character  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quin- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  and,  having  resolved  to  follow  his 
example  by  returning  to  their  citizenship,  they  think 
they  may,  with  propriety,  denominate  themselves 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  following  prin- 
ciples shall  be  immutable,  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
society  :  An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate 
those  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature, 
for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled,  and  without 
which  the  high  rank  of  a  rational  being  is  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing:  An  unalterable  determination 
to  promote  and  cherish  between  the  respective  states 
that  union  and  national  honor  so  essentially  neces- 
sary to  their  happiness  and  the  future  dignity  of  the 
American  empire:  To  render  permanent  the  cordial 
affection  subsisting  amOng  the  officers,  this  spirit 
will  dictate  brotherly  kindness  in  all  things,  and  par- 
ticularly extend  to  the  most  substantial  acts  of  benef- 
icence, according  to  the  ability  of  the  society,  tow- 
ard those  officers  and  their  families  who  unfortunately 
may  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  it.  The 
general  society  will,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  com- 
munications, be  divided  into  state  societies,  and  these 
again  into  such  districts  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
state  society."  These  were  the  principal  sections  of 
the  instrument,  the  other  provisions  being  merely 
regulations  of  details.  Each  state  society  was  to 
meet  on  the  fourth  day  of  Jiily  yearly,  and  the  gen- 
eral society,  composed  of  delegates,  on  the  first  Mon. 
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day  In  May  once  in  three  years.  There  were  orig- 
inally nine  or  ten  state  societies,  but  considerable 
■clamor  was  raised  against  them  on  account  of  their 
badge  and  the  hereditary  principle  carried  out  in 
their  membership,  to  an  extent  that  three  or  four 
■of  the  societies  were  disbanded.  Six  states,  however, 
continued  them,  these  being  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Jlaryland,  and 
-South  Carolina.  The  officers,  who  were  entitled  to 
membership,  were  those  who  had  resigned  with 
honor  after  three  years'  service,  or  who  had  lost  their 
rank  through  changes  in  the  army  organization,  to 
be  followed  by  the  elder  and  male  branches  of  such 
as  had  died,  or  those  who  had  served  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Generals  and  colonels  of  the  French  army 
were  at  that  time  included  in  the  membership. 
Honorary  members  were  admitted  by  the  state  so- 
cieties in  number  not  exceeding  one  to  every  four  of 
the  regular  members.  The  badge  adopted  by  the 
society  was  a  bald  eagle,  bearing  a  medal  on  its 
breast,  the  head  and  tail  of  silver,  suspended  by  a 
deep  blue  watered  silk  ribbon,  edged  with  white,  in- 
dicative of  the  union  of  France  and  America.  Those 
in  actual  use  were  generally  all  gold.  The  eagle  for 
the  president-general  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
was  presented  to  the  society  by  the  French  naval 
officers  and  seamen  engaged  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  motto  on  the  medal  and  seal,  which  had  upon 
them  the  figure  of  Cincinnatus,  was,  "Omnia  reliquit 
■servare  rem  publicam."    The  original  fimds  of  the 


.society  were  obtained  by  every  officer  paying  annu- 
.ally  into  the  treasury  one  month's  pay.  All  the 
societies  have  preserved  more  or  less  of  their  funds, 
■some  of  which  have  been  so  invested  that  they  have 
accumulated.  The  society  obtained  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  including  so  many  patriots,  who  had 
in  many  instances  left  their  farms  and  estates  to 
serve  their  country,  as  is  related  of  Cincinnatus.  At 
the  second  general  meeting  of  the  society,  in  1787, 
Washington  was  elected  president-general;  and  was 
re-elected  every  third  year  of  his  life.  His  succes- 
sors in  otBce  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  C.  C.  Pinck- 
ney,  and  T)iomas  Pinckney  ;  after  ^\■hom  came  Col. 
Aaron  Ogden,  who  was  elected  in  1889.  The  last 
survivor  of  the  original  a.ssociation  was  Robert  Burnet 
of  New  York,  who  died  in  18.59.  Nearly  all  the 
prominent  generals  of  the  "U.  S.  army  have  been,  or 
are  now,  members  of  the  society.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  Tammany  society  was  started  for  the  purpose  of 
■opposing  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  on  the  theory 
that  the  latter  was  established  in  the  interest  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  aristocratic  classes.  It  is,  how- 
•ever,  a  fact  that  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  never 
has  exercised  any  political  infiuence  or  authority 
whatever.  Ogden  was  licensed  as  an  attorney  in 
1784,  and  began  practice  at  Elizabethtown.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1787,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Chetwood.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
jnandof  the  11th  regiment  of  the  United  States  and  a 


deputy  quartermaster-general  in  that  army.  In  1803 
be  was  elected  trustee  of  Princeton  college,  from 
which  institution  he  received  in  1816  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  In  1801  he  was  chosen  by  the  leg- 
islature of  New  Jersey  senator  of  the  United  States 
for  an  unexpired  term ;  he  was  also  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Essex.  In  1812  Aaron  Ogden  was  elected 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  serving  for  one  year.  In 
1813  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  a  major- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  which  ap- 
pointment he  declined  as  he  was  already  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Gov.  Ogden  attempted 
to  run  a  steamboat  between  Elizabethtown  and  New 
York,  and  came  into  conflict  with  the  Livingstons 
and  Fulton,  who  had  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate 
the  waters  of  New  York  state  by  steamboat  for  a 
term  of  years.  The  result  was  a  state  controversy, 
as  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  had  granted  Ogden 
and  another  exclusive  privileges  in  the  waters  of  that 
state.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  ap- 
peared against  Ogden,  and  he  was  defeated.  Other 
litigation  in  regard  to  his  steamboat  speculations  en- 
sued until  Ogden  had  sunk  his  entire  fortune,  which 
he  never  recovered.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  lived  on  his  pen.sion  mainly.  In  1829  he  set- 
tled in  Jersey  city,  where  he  held  a  government 
position  in  the  custom  house  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  Apr.  19,  1839. 

PENNINGTON,  William  Sandford,  sixth 
governor  of  New  Jersey  (1813-15),  was  born  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  in  1757.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Ephraim  Pennington,  an  emigrant  from  Connecticut 
and  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Newark  in  1667. 
William  Sandford  Pennington  was  apprenticed  to 
his  mother's  brother,  a  farmer,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  on  the  generally  understood  promise  that  he 
was  to  be  the  heir  of  his  employer.  But  his  uncle 
was  a  loyalist,  and  when  his  nephew  joined  the 
patriots  he  canceled  his  indentures  and  they  parted. 
Y'oung  Pennington  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  a  company  of  artillery,  and 
during  an  engagement  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gen.  Knox,  while  actively  loading  and  firing  a  piece 
of  artillery,  quite  alone  and  under  fire.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1780  that  he  received  his  commission 
as  lieutenant.  He  was  present  at  the  execution  of 
Major  Andre,  and  on  one  occasion  had  the  honor  of 
dining  with  Gen.  Washington.  Pennington  kept  a 
diaiy,  in  which  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  mutiny 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  at  Morristown  in  Janu- 
ary, 1781,  after  which  two  of  the  ringleaders  were 
executed.  He  was  wounded  during  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  and  on  retiring  from  the  army  had  the 
rank  of  captain.  After  the  war  he,  for  a  time,  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  a  hatter,  and  afterward  in 
some  employment  in  Newark.  In  1797,  and  for 
three  years  following,  he  was  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly for  the  county  of  Essex,  and  in  1801  member  of 
the  council.  He  afterward  entered  the  office  of 
Elias  Boudiuot  as  a  student  of  law,  and  in  1802  was 
licensed  as  an  attorney.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  1813  and  1814  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  In  1815  he  succeeded  Robert 
Morris  as  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  New 
Jersey,  being  appointed  by  President  Madison.  He 
died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  18,  1836; 

DICKERSON,  Mahlon,  seventh  governor  of 
New  Jersey  (1815-17).     (See  index.) 

WILLIAMSON,  Isaac  Halsted,  eighth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  (1817-29),  was  born  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  1767.  He  was  the  youngest  son,  and 
belonged  to  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  that 
town.  He  received  only  a  grammar-school  education; 
studied  law  with  his  brother;  was  licensed  to  prac- 
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tice  in  1791 ;  in  1796  was  made  a  counselor,  and  in 
1804  a  sergeant-at-law.  He  took  a  higli  rank  at  the 
bar  of  the  state,  his  practice  extending  into  several 
adjoining  counties  besides  his  own.  He  was  made 
deputy  attorney-general  of  Morris  county,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  advisers  on 
intricate  questions  of  law  in  the  state.  In  1817  he 
was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  after- 
ward re-elected  every  year  until  1839.  He  was  also 
chancellor  of  the  state.  After  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  1829  a  violent  contest  occurred  in 
New  Jersey,  and  that  year  Williamson  lost  his  posi- 
tion. He  then  returned  to  the  bar  and  was  soon  in 
full  practice.  In  1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  council  for  Essex  county.  In  1844  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state,  'and  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  that  body.  He  died  in  Ehza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  July  10,  1844. 

VROOM,  Peter  Dumont,  ninth  and  twelfth 
governor  of  New  Jersey  (1839-33;  1833-36),   was 
born  in  Hillsborough  township,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13,  1791. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Col.  D.  Vroom,  an  old 
and  much  respected  citizen  of  Somerset  county,  who 
was  born  in  1745;  resided  for  a  time  in  New  York; 
married  Elsie  Bogart,  like  himself  of  Dutch  descent, 
and  was  one  of 'the  first  in  New  Jersey  to  raise  a 
military  company  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.     He  served  as  a, 
lieutenant  and  captain;  was  pro- 
moted to  major  in  1777,  and  af- 
terward   to    lieutenant  -  colonel. 
During   the   battle  of    German- 
town  he   was   in    command  of 
a  company  and    he   served   all 
through  the  war.     In  civil  life  he 
was  equally  conspicuous,  being 
sheriff,  clerk  of  the  pleas,  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  a  member  both 
of  the  assembly    and    council. 
His  son  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege   at    the    Somerville    acad- 
emy,  and  in  1806  entered  the 
junior  class  of    Columbia    col- 
lege,   New    York,     where    he 
was    graduated    in    1808.      He 
studied  law   with  George    Mc- 
Donald of  Somerville,  and  in  1813 
was   admitted  to  the  bar.     In 
1816  he  became  a  counselor,  and 
a  sergeant  in  1838.   His  first  office 
was  at  Schooley's  Mountain,  in  Morris  county,  where 
be  remained  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  after- 
ward moved  about  from  place  to  place  in  New  Jer- 
sey as  new  business  suggested  itself,  all  the  time, 
however,  being  in  active  practice.     At  Plemington 
he  married  Miss  Dumont,  niece  of  the  wife  of  Fred- 
erick Frelinghuysen,  from  whom  he  received  the 
appointment  of  prosecutor  of  the  pleas.     In  1830  he 
settled  in  Somerville,  where  he  remained  for  more 
than  twenty  years.     Up  to  this  time  he  had  not  in- 
terested himself  in  politics,  and  it  was  not  until  1834, 
when  he  supported  Gen.  Jackson,  that  he  began 
really  to  turn  his  attention  in  that  direction.     He 
represented  Somerset  county  in  the  house  of  assem- 
bly in  1836,  1837  and  1829.     In  the  latter  year  he 
was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  re- 
elected in  the  next  two  years,  and  again  in  1833, 
1834  and  1835.    Upon  retiring  from  office  he  resumed 
his  practice  in  Somerville,  and  in  1837  was  appointed 
by  President  Van  Buren  one  of  the  three  commission- 
ers designated  to  adjust  claims  to  reserves  of  land  un- 
der the  treaty  made  with  the  Choctaw  Indians.     This 
appointment  carried  him  into  Mississippi,  where  he 
was  occupied  during  several  months.     In  1838  he 
was  elected  member  of  congress  by  the  democrats, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  position  until  1842.     On 


leaving  Washingion  he  settled  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  In. 
1844  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  from  his  native  county,  and  was  active- 
in  all  the  discussions  and  proceedings  of  that  body. 
In  1846,  with  others,  he  was  engaged  in  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  statutes  of  the  state.  He  afterward 
declined  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  which  was  offered  him.  In  1853- 
Gov.  Vroom  was  a  presidential  elector  and  cast  his 
vote  for  Mr.  Pierce.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Prussia,  and  remained  in  Berlin. 
until  1857,  when  he  asked  to  be  recalled,  and  re- 
sumed his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  While  occupying, 
his  diplomatic  office  he  devoted  himself  particularly 
to  the  claims  of  Prussians  who  had  become  citizens, 
of  the  United  States  through  emigration,  and  wha 
were  afterward  required  to  perform  military  duty  in 
Prussia.  In  1860  Gov.  Vroom  was  prominent  as  a. 
candidate  of  the  Southern  democrats  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  In  1861  he  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  New  Jersey,  in  a  commission  including  del- 
egates from  twenty  states,  which  met  at  "Washington, 
with  the  design  to  effect,  if  possible,  an  adjustment, 
of  the  sectional  controversy,  but  which  adjourned 
without  accomplishing  anything.  During  the  civil 
war  Gov.  Vroom  was  prominent  as  a  civilian  in 
using  all  possible  efforts  to  sustain  the  Union.  He 
was  an  earnest  supporter  of  Gen.  McClellan  for  the 
presidency  at  the  election  of  1864.  In  1868  he  was. 
one  of  the  presidential  electors,  his  state  casting  her 
vote  for  Horatio  Seymour.  Gov.  Vroom  had  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia 
college  and  by  Princeton.  He  published  "Reports, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey "  (6  Vols., 
Trenton,  1866-73).  Gov.  Vroom  had  two  sons,  Peter 
Dumont  Vroom  arid  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  the  first 
of  whom  did  good  service  on  the  Union  side  during: 
the  civil  war,  while  the  other  was  three  times  mayor 
of  Trenton.  Gov.  Vroom  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Nov.  18,  1873. 

SOUTHABD,  Samuel  L.,  tenth  governor  of 
New  Jersey  (1833-33).     (See  index.) 

SEEI.EY,  Elias  P. ,  eleventh  governor  of  New 
Jersey  (1833),  was  born  in  1791.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant from  P\iritan  settlers  in  New  England,  who  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey  about  the  year  1698.  His- 
father  was  several  times  a  member  of  both  the  assem- 
bly and  council  of  the  state.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education,  studied  law  with  Daniel  Elmer  of 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1815.  In  1829  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative council,  and  was  re-elected  constantly  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  became  governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
March,  1833,  upon  the  election  of  Gov.  Southard  to- 
be  senator,  and  only  held  the  position  for  a  few 
months,  when  Gov.  Vroom  assumed  it.  Afterward 
he  was  frequently  elected  to  the  legislature.  He 
died  in  1846. 

DICKERSON,  Philemon,  thirteenth  governor 
of  New  Jersey  (1836-37),  was  born  in  Morris  county, 
N.  J.,  in  1788.  Hewasabrotherof  MahlonDickerson, 
also  governor;  received  a  liberal  education,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1813  was  licensed 
as  an  attorney;  in  1817  was  made  a  counselor,  and 
in  1834  a  sergeant-at-law.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  last  degree,  which  was  peculiar  to  New  Jersey 
and  one  or  two  other  states,  was  originally  of  some 
importance,  as  only  sergeants  could  pass  a  common 
recovery  in  the  supreme  court,  which  followed  in 
that  respect  the  practice  of  the  English  court  of 
common  pleas.  As  for  a  time  the  examiners  of  stu- 
dents were  appointed  exclusively  from  sergeants, 
the  distinction  was  continued  until  1839,  since  which 
date  no  sergeants  have  been  designated.  Mr.  Dick- 
erson  removed  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
been  residing,  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1813,  and  there 
married  and  began  the  practice  of  law,  which  he 
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continued  for  the  next  twenty  years.  It  was  not 
until  1833  that  he  took  any  important  part  in  poli- 
tics, and  then  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
assembly,  and  in  1836  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state  by  the  Jackson  party.  He  held  the  office, 
however,  only  one  year.  In  1839  the  democrats 
nominated  him  for  congress,  and  he  was  probably 
•elected,  but  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  returns  he 
laUed  to  obtain  a  certificate.  In  1841  President  Van 
Buren  appointed  him  judge  of  the  district  court,  an 
office  which  he  held  iiiitil  his  death.  He  is  said  to  have 
■exhibited,  in  the  few  opinions  which  he  had  occasion 
to  deliver  while  he  was  chancellor,  a  discriminating 
mind,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  law  and  equity.  He 
had  a  good  practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  U.  S. 
judge  was  held  in  high  esteem.  A  humorous  story 
is  told  of  him  regarding  an  incident  which  occurred 
just  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  A  zealous 
republican,  who  was  acting  as  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury,  proposed  that  all  the  jurymen  present  should 
take  the  oatli  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Suites ;  upon  which  Judge  Dickerson  re- 
msirked,  in  a  C[uiet,  businesslike  manner,  that  if  any 
persons  in  the  court  were  so  distrustful  of  themselves 
as  to  think  the  oath  necessary,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
administer  it.  No  one  responded,  and  the  business 
of  the  court  proceeded  as  usual.  Mr.  Dickerson 
died  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10,  1863. 

PENNINGTON,  William,  fourteenth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  (1837-43),  was  bom  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  May  4, 1796,  son  of  William  Sandford  Penning- 
ton, sixth  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  received  his 
rudimentary  education  in  the  schools  of  Newark  and 
entered  Princeton  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1813.  He  studied  law  with  Theodore  Frelinghuysen ; 
received  his  license  as  an  attor- 
ney in  1817,  as  a  counselor  in 
1830,  and  in  1834  as  ti  sergeant- 
at-law.  He  settled  in  Newark, 
married,  and,  having  interested 
himself  in  politics,  represented 
tlie  county  of  Essex  in  the  state 
assembly,  and  in  1837  was  elected 
by  the  whigs  governor  of  the 
state.  He  continued  to  be  re- 
elected governor  every  year  un- 
til 1843.  As  chancellor  and 
judge  of  the  prerogative  court 
— positions  which  he  held  ex- 
officio  as  governor  of  the  state 
— his  decisions  gave  general 
satisfaction,  and  only  one  of  his 
decrees  has  ever  been  overruled 
by  the  court  of  appeals.  At  the 
time  when  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  Mr.  Pennington  had  an  ex- 
cellent practice  as  a  lawyer;  when  he  ceased  to  be 
governor  he  resumed  his  business  and  was  soon  fully 
occupied,  being  especially  relied  upon  for  the  argu- 
ment of  causes  at  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  and 
in  the  court  of  errors.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  in  wbich  he  was  engaged,  and  indeed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  known  in  the  history  of  the 
juj'isprudeuce  of  New  Jersey,  was  an  issue, which 
grew  out  of  the  will  of  William  Jauncey,  which  was 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  yet,  as  it  covered  the 
distribution  of  millions  of  dollars,  i:)Ossessed  great 
interest  and  importance — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
while  ^Ir.  Pennington  was  selected  in  New  Jersey 
as  a  counsel  for  the  appellees,  he  had  joined  with 
him  in  the  case  the  celebrated  Charles  O'Conor  of 
New  York.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  two 
distinguished  advocates  won  their  case.  While  Gov. 
Pennington  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  lawyer 
of  remarkable  ability,  he  also  became  known  as  the 
best  leader  the  whig  party  had  ever  had  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.    An  important  incident  during  Mr.  Pen- 


nington's administration  of  the  governorship  of  New 
Jersey,  and  which  obtained  national  significance, 
wa,s  what  was  known  as  the  "broad  seal  war."  This 
arose  out  of  the  congressional  election  of  1838.  Six 
congressmen  were  to  be  elected  in  New  Jersey  by  a 
general  ticket,  and  there  arose  a  discussion  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  five  of  these.  As  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  had  to  decide  the  question,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Gov.  Pennington  to  commission, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  those  persons  who 
should  properly  represent  the  state  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  Not  being  allowed  by  law  to  go 
behind  the  returns.  Gov.  Pennington  commissioned 
all  the  whig  candidates  who,  according  to  the  cer- 
tificates before  him,  had  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  The  situation  might  not  have  been  serious 
had  it  not  occurred  that,  when  congress  convened, 
the  parties  were  found  to  be  so  nearly  divided  that 
it  became  manifest  that  the  majority  would  be  de- 
termined, the  speaker  elected  and  the  committees 
organized  according  to  the  decision  with  regard  to 
the  five  members  from  New  Jersey.  The  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  election  of  these  New  Jersey 
congressmen  became,  therefore,  vital  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  house.  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
made  temporary  chairman,  and  an  excited  debate 
occurred  on  the  question  of  the  speakership,  which 
resulted  in  the  decision  of  a  small  majority  that  only 
members  whose  seats  were  uncontested  should  vote 
as  to  that  question.  The  result  was  that  Robert  M. 
T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  aftei-ward  to  become  cele- 
brated in  connection  with  our  civil  war,  was  chosen 
speaker,  and  the  five  democratic  members  from  New 
Jersey  were  admitted  to  seats  in  tlie  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. These  were  afterward  reported,  by  a 
committee  appointed  to  take  testimony  concerning 
the  controversy,  to  have  been  duly  elected.  The 
testimony  filled  a  volume  of  nearly  700  pages.  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  stirred  up  in  relation  to 
this  trouble  by  the  fact  that  seats  were  refused  to 
candidates  to  hold  their  commission  under  the  "broad 
seal "  of  a  sovereign  state  of  the  United  States.  In 
1858  Gov.  Pennington  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
thirty-sixth  congress.  This  election  became  im- 
portant in  the  annals  of  congress  from  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  excited  conditions  which  preceded  the 
civil  war,  and  which  at  this  time  were  beginning  to 
be  threatening  and  protracted,  a  virulent  contest  for 
the  speakership  of  the  house  was  continued  for  nearly 
two  months,  with  the  result  that  William  Penning- 
ton was  selected  as  speaker.  Such  a  conclusion, 
reached  by  such  a  body  of  men,  offered  the  highest 
compliment  to  the  statesman  selected  for  this  posi- 
tion, rendered  more  than  ever  important,  and  more 
than  ever  grave,  in  regard  to  its  responsibilities  and 
duties,  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  pending 
situation.  Thereafter  it  was  universally  conceded 
by  both  parties  that  for  fairness  and  impartiality, 
and  by  wise  conciliation,  where  conciliation  became 
necessary.  Gov.  Pennington  had  no  superiors  in  his 
skilled  cqnduct  of  the  difficult  office  of  speaker.  He 
remained  in  congress  until  1861,  and  on  leaving 
Washington  returned  to  Newark,  where  he  died. 
In  regard  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Gov.  Pen- 
nington, it  is  said  that,  physically,  he  was  six  feet 
two  inches  high,  well  proportioned,  with  regular 
features,  presenting  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
His  eye  was  serious,  though  kind,  and  his  face 
beamed  with  good  nature;  manliness,  genial  good- 
humor  and  dignity  shone  throughout  his  demeanor. 
His  deeper  characteristics  were  his  thorough  relia- 
bility in  that  no  pledge  or  promise  was  ever  given 
that  was  not  carried  out,  and.  intellectually,  his 
wonderful  common -sense  that  directed  all  his 
motives  and  on  which  he  based  all  his  conclu- 
sions. Few  public  men  possessed  so  firm  and  influ- 
ential a  grasp  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fel- 
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lows  as  Pennington.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tact, 
an  excellent  man  of  business,  a  safe  adviser,  and 
thoroughly  judicious  in  the  management  of  prop- 
erty. He  was  a  fine  conversationalist  and  a  hrilliant 
story-teller.  He  died  Feb.  16,  1863— his  death  hav- 
ing been  hastened,  it  is  said,  if  not  caused,  by  an 
overdose  of  morphine  administered  through  the  mis- 
take of  a  druggist. 

HAINES,  Daniel,  fifteenth  and  seventeenth 
governor  of  New  Jersey  (1843-44;  1848-51),  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  6,  1801,  son  of  Elias 
Haines,  a  well-known,  successful  merchant  of  New 
York,and  grandson  of  StephenHaines, 
who,  with  his  sons,  was  distinguished 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution  for 
patriotic  zeal  and  active  service,  and 
who  were  at  one  time  held  prisoners 
in  New  York  in  the  '  'old  sugar  liouse. " 
He  received  liis  earlier  education  in  a 
private  school  in  New  York,  at  an 
academy  in  Elizabethtown,  and  en- 
tered Princeton,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1820.  He  then  studied  law 
at  Newton  with  his  uncle,  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Ryerson;  was  licensed  as 
an  attorney  in  1833,  as  a  counselor 
in  1836  and  was  made  a  sergeant  at 
law  in  1837.  In  1834  he  settled  at 
Hamburg,  Sussex  county,  where  he 
continued  tliereafter  to  reside.  Mr. 
Haines  was  active  in  wliat  was  known 
as  the  "broad  seal  war"  in  1839, 
being  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
one  of  the  board  of  canvassers  who  resisted  the 
governor  in  giving  certificates  of  election  to  the 
whig  candidates.  In  the  debates  which  occurred  in 
the  legislature  and  council  he  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  tlirough  these  his  ability  was  recognized  and  he 
was  brought  forward  as  a  leader.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state.  In  that  position  he 
devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  advancing  the 
cause  of  education  and  to  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  while  in  office  pro- 
claimed the  new  constitution.  He  contiuued  in  of- 
fice one  year;  was  again  nominated  in  1847  and 
elected  by  a  respectable  majority,  although  the  legis- 
lature was  of  the  opposite  political  party.  When  his 
constitutional  term  had  expired,  in  1851,  Gov.  Haines 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  His  learning  and 
legal  acumen  were  recognized  as  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  his  services  demanded  in  several  important 
suits  at  law,  notably  the  celebrated  Goodyear  patents 
for  vulcanizing  india-rubber,  in  which  case  he  was 
associated  with  Daniel  Webster  in  the  defense.  In 
1853  he  was  chosen  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state,  being  a  member  ex-ofRcio  of  the  court 
of  errors  and  appeals.  For  several  years  he  pre- 
sided in  the  Newark  circuit, ,  considered  the  most 
dijficult  and  important  in  the  state,  and  he  left  the 
bench  in  1861,  greatly  respected  by  the  bar.  From 
1870  to  1876  he  was  a  member  of  several  judicial 
commissions  relating  to  state  boundaries.  He  was 
a  very  religious  man;  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  for  many  years  a  ruling  elder.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  on  the  reunion  of  the  branches 
of  the  church.  North  and  South,  and  aided  materially 
in  accomplishing  the  result.  He  was  also  promi- 
nent as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  and  of 
the  American  Bible  society.  In  1845  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  select  the  site 
for  the  State  lunatic  asylum,  established  near  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie  first  board  of 
managers  of  that  institution.  Later  he  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  local  Home  for  disabled 
soldiers  and  a  trustee  of  the  State  reform  school  for 
juvenile  delinquents.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
prison  reform  and  frequently  acted  on  commissions 


appointed  by  the  state  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  state  prisons;  besides  being  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Gov.  Randolph  in  1870  to  rep- 
resent New  Jersey  in  the  National  prison  reform 
congress,  held  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  National  prison  reform  association,  and  one 
of  the  committee  that  met  in  London  in  1873  to 
organize  an  international  congress  on  prison  disci- 
pline. At  tbe  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest 
trustee  of  Princeton  college.  Gov.  Haines  died  in 
Hamburg,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  Jan.  36,  1877. 

STBATTON,  Charles  C,  sixteenth  governor  of 
New  Jersey  (1844-48),  was  born  at  Swedesboro, 
N.  J.,  in  1796.  After  serving  four  terms  in  the 
legislature  of  his  native  state,  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  twenty-fifth  congress  as  a  whig, 
serving  from  Sept.  4,  1837,  to  March  3,  1839.  He 
was  elected  to  the  twenty-sixth  congress  as  a  whig, 
and  received  his  credentials  bearing  the  ' '  broad  seal " 
of  New  Jersey,  but  was  not  admitted.  He  was 
elected  to  the  twenty-sevenlh  congress,  and  served 
from  May  31,  1841,  to  March  3,  1843,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  wliich  revised 
the  state  constitution,  and  the  following  year  was 
the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey  to  be  elected  by  the 
people.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  chief 
executive  of  the  state  Gov.  Stratton  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Gloucester  county,  near  the  historic  village 
of  Swedesboro,  his  birthplace,  where  he  died  March 
30,  1859. 

FORT,  George  Franklin,  eighteenth  governor 
of  New  Jersey  (1851-54),  was  born  in  Pemberton, 
N.  J.,  in  May,  1809.  After  receiving  an  ordinary 
school  education  at  his  home  and  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  graduating  in  1830.  He 
began  practice,  in  which  lie  was  successful,  but,  be- 
coming interested  in  politics,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  state  assembly  from  Monmouth  county.  In 
1844  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  organized 
to  frame  a  new  state  constitution,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1850  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  continued  to 
hold  until  1854.  He  was  then  appointed  judge  of 
the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  and  held  other  im- 
portant public  offices.  He  was  earnestly  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Masonry.  A  work  by  him  was  pub- 
lished in  1875,  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  "Early  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Freemasonry. "  He  died  in 
Egypt,  Ocean  county,  N.  J.,  Apr.  33,  1873. 

PBIGE,  Bodman  McCauley,  nineteenth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  (1854-57),  was  born  in  Sussex 
county,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5,  1816. 
After  a  preliminary  education 
at  New  York  city  and  Law- 
renceville  (N.  J.)  schools,  he 
passed  the  examinations  of 
Princeton  college,  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  was  un- 
able to  continue  the  course. 
He  afterward  studied  law  for 
a  time,  but  gave  it  up  in  1840 
upon  obtaining  the  appoint, 
ment  of  purser  in  the  U.  S. 
navy.  His  first  service  was 
on  the  steamer  Fulton  in  gun 
practice  in  New  York  har- 
bor, and  his  second  on  the 
Missouri,  the  first  U.  S.  steam 
vessel  of  war  that  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  which,  carrying 
the  heaviest  guns  then  afloat, 
was  the  wonder  of  the  Euro- 
pean navy.  Upon  her  destruction  by  fire  at  Gibral- 
tar, Mr.  Price  was  ordered  to  the  sloop  of  war 
Cyane,  which,  joining  the  squadron  of  Com.  Sloat 
at  Monterey,  Cal.,  aided  in  taking  formal  possession 
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of  that  country,  July  7,  1846.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
Price  was  appointed  prefect  and  alcalde,  in  which 
capiicities  he  exercised  the  first  judicial  functions 
under  American  rule,  continuing  in  them  throughout 
the  military  occupation  of  Califorinia.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  California.  Upon  his  appointment  as  navy 
agent  in  1848,  he  was  active  in  organizing  the  city 

government  of 
San  Francisco, 
advancing  the 
first  money  to 
build  a  wharf  in 
that  city.  Re- 
turning east  in 
1850hemetwith 
disaster  by  the 
burning  of  the 
steamer  Orleans 
St.  John  on  the 
Alabama  river, 
in  which  he  lost 
large  sums  of 
money,  papers, 
vouchers,  and  accounts,  which,  subsequently,  gave 
him  great  trouble  in  settling  with  the  government. 
During  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
congress  from  New  Jersey  and  in  1854  governor  of  that 
state.  Although  th  e  youn  gest  man  ever  thus  honored, 
he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  New  Jersey's 
governors.  Under  his  administration  the  public- 
school  system  was  established,  including  the  com- 
mon schools.  Normal  school,  Teachers'  institute  and 
Model  school.  He  canvassed  the  state  in  behalf 
of  this  system,  laid  the  corner-stones  of  the  Normal 
schools  at  Trenton  and  the  Faruuni  institute  at  Bev- 
erly, and  was  recognized  as  the  father  of  public  edu- 
cation in  New  Jersey.  He  also  recommended  and  se- 
cured the  geological  sui-vey  which  aided  greatly  in 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state. 
He  urged  and  secured  the  revision  of  the  militia 
system  and  increased  its  efiiciency.  The  first  life- 
saving  apparatus  and  stations  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast  were  established  through  the  enterprise  of  Gov. 
Price,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Chamber 
of  commerce  of  New  Yorli  and  the  Brooklyn  phil- 
anthropist, Mr.  Merriam.  The  system  of  working 
the  public  roads,  as  laid  down  by  Gen.  E.  L.  Viele, 
who  made  the  topographical  and  physical  map  of 
the  state,  which,  in  connection  with  the  geological 
survey  under  Prof.  Cook,  did  so  much  to  develop 
both  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  were  all  ac- 
complished during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Price. 
He  showed  bis  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
a  non-partisan  judiciary  by  appointing  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  from  both  parties.  One  of  his 
greatest  gubernatorial  services  was  in  settling  and 
determining  the  exclusive  monopoly  rights  and 
privileges  that  had  been  granted  in  1830  to  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  company.  The  origi- 
nal charter  of  tbat  company  prohibited  the  state  from 
granting  the  right  to  any  other  railroad  company  to 
build  any  other  road  across  the  state.  The  conse- 
quent excessive  cliarges  in  passengers  and  freight 
rates  that  obtained,  created  great  excitement,  and 
violence  to  the  company's  property  was  threatened. 
The  sagacity  and  tact  of  Gov.  Price  at  length  ad- 
justed the  difficulty  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. A  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  grant- 
ing the  company  present  increase  of  power,  but  at  the 
same  time  fixing  a  not  distant  date  to  terminate  the 
exclusive  monopoly.  In  December,  1860,  Gov. 
Price  was  sent  by  his  state  as  a  delegate  to  the  Peace 
conference,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which,  al- 
though called  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  rnode 
of  settling  sectional  differences,  stopping  secession, 
and  preserving  the  Union  without  dissension,  was 


unable  to  avert  the  subsequent  civil  war.  Gov. 
Price  on  the  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  Gov.  Seymour 
on  the  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  virtually  fixed 
the  external  bulkhead  and  pier  lines  of  the  Hudson 
river,  fronting  the  city  of  New  York  on  both  shores, 
which  rights,  although  disputed,  it  was  most  impor- 
tant to  determine  in  order  to  preserve  uniform  cur- 
rents in  the  Hudson  river.  Realizing  the  advantages 
of  an  inland  water  communication  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Cape  May,  Gov.  Price  had  extensive  examinations 
made,  and  himself  explored  the  route  from  Tom's 
river  to  Cape  May,  although  the  construction  of  the 
work  was  never  begun.  He  presented  the  first  pe- 
tition from  citizens  of  Paterson  to  congress  to  admit 
raw  silk  free  of  duty;  and  by  thus  inducing  capi- 
tal to  invest  in  silk  manufacture,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  afterward  great  industry.  Tbe  struggle 
between  the  old  state  banks  with  special  charters 
and  unsecured  circulation,  and  tlie  banks  organized 
under  general  law,  giving  security  for  tlieij'  circula- 
tion, came  up  during  Gov.  Price's  administration. 
Although  opposed  by  the  legislature,  he  arrayed 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  new  banks,  and  in  after 
years  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  practical  suc- 
cess of  his  principles.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  Gov.  Price  established  the  ferry  from 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  to  Forty -second  street.  New 
York  city.  He  also  employed  many  men  in  quarry- 
ing paving-stones  known  as  the  Belgian  block,  while 
yet  another  enterprise  was  the  reclaiming  of  lands 
on  the  Hackensack  river  and  English  creek.  The 
paving-stone  business  became  unusually  large,  going 
all  over  the  United  States,  while  the  ferry  became 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  Bull's  Head.  In  the 
reclamation  of  lands  he  was  most  successful,  bring- 
ing under  cultivation  wild  marshes  that  subsequent- 
ly produced  .  good  fruits,  vegetables,  grasses,  and 
grain,  the  cultui-e  of  beets  being  especially  profita- 
ble, which  gave  rise  to  a  distillery  for  alchohol  and 
sugar.  At  one  time  the  ferry  delivered  large  por- 
tions of  live  stock  to  New  York  city,  and  large 
abattoirs  were  established  on  the  river  at  Forty-first 
street.  All  the  ferry  property  and  nearly  200  acres 
of  land  afterwards  fell  into  his  iiands  under  fore- 
closure proceedings,  he  having  charge  as  receiver. 
Subsequently  the  property  was  purchased  by  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  and  still  later  was  owned  by  the 
West  Shore  railroad  company.  Gov.  Price  always 
believed  that  the  larger  portion  of  New  York's  com- 
merce would  one  day  be  done  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore  of  the  Hudson,  tbe  termination  of  the  conti- 
nental railway  system,  thus  giving  it  the  advantage. 
He  was,  therefore,  active 
in  securing  an  extensive 
railroad  terminal  to  ac- 
commodate every  want  of 
shipping  and  commerce, 
and  to leduce  the  cost  of 
handling  freight  to  a  min- 
imum. Gov.  Price  also  gave 
much  time  and  thought 
to  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  bridge  company, 
having  been  a  commis- 
sioner for  its  construc- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  own 
state.  Hedied,Iune7,1894. 
NEWELL,  William 
Augustus,  twentieth 
governor  of  New  Jersey 
(1857-60),  was  born  in 
Franklin,  0.,  Sept.  5, 
1817,  a  son  of  James  W. 
Newell  and  Eliza  D.  Hankinson,  who  had  removed 
to  that  place  from  Monmouth  comity,  New  Jersey, 
but  returned  when  he  was  about  three  years  of  age! 
"-■"  ancestors  on  both  his  paternal   and  maternal 
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side  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Jersey, 
dating  back  to  1632.  His  grandfather,  Hugh  New- 
ell, was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  as  were  many  of 
his  relatives.  He  was  educated  at  Rutgers  college, 
New  Brunswick ,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  inl836, 
in  the  same  class  with  Joseph  O.  Bradley,  Frederick 
T.  Frelingliuysen,  Courtlandt  Parker,  and  other 
men  of  distinction.  He  afterwards  studied  medi- 
cine and  was  graduated  as  an  M.D.  from  the  Medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1841.  Dr.  Newell  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Manahawkin,  Ocean  county,  N.  J.,  but 
afterwards  went  to  Imlaystown,  and  finally  settled 
at  Allentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  lived  for  many  years, 
and  built  up  a  large  and  successful  practice  both  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon,  having  distinguished  him- 
self by  notable  operations  in  the  latter  branch.  He 
has  followed  his  profession  through  life  except  when 
interrupted  by  official  duties.  He  was  a  whig  in 
politics,  and  was  elected  to  congress  in  1846,  re-elec- 
ted in  1848,  and  served  until  1851.  During  this 
time  he  secured  from  congress  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,  the  first  made  in  this  or  any  country,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  establishing  life-saving  stations  on 
the  coast.  The  first  trial  was  made  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Tom's  river,  and 
resulted  in  such  a  saving  of  human  life  thit  the  sys- 
tem was  adopted  for  the  entire  sea  and  lake  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  other  countries.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
by  the  republican  and  American  parties,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office,  which  he  administered 
with  signal  ability  until  1860.  In  1861  among  the 
first  acts  of  President  Lincoln  was  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Newell  (with  whom  he  had  served  in  con- 
gress), as  superintendent  of  the  life-saving  service  of 
New  Jersey,  which  position  he  filled  with  both  abil- 
ity and  enthusiasm  for  the  next  two  years.  He  was 
again  elected  to  congress  in  1864,  and  the  same  year 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to'  the  national  republican 
convention  at  Baltimore.  He  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  his  state,  and  was 
for  several  years  president  of  the  New  Jersey  state 
board  of  agriculture.  In  1877  he  was  again  a  candidate 
for  governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Gen.  McClellan. 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Washington 
tenitory  by  President  Hayes,  and  four  years  later 
was  made  Indian  commissioner  for  that  territory. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  made 
Olympia,  Wash.,  his  permanent  residence,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

OLDEN,  Charles  Smith,  twenty-first  governor 
of  New  Jersey  (1860-63),  was  born  in  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  Nov.  19,  1799.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  and,  after  leaving  school, 
worked  in  a  country  store  ke^t  by  his  father  for  a 
time,  and  in  1823  took  a  clerkship  in  a  business  house 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In 
1836  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  started  in  business, 
which  he  conducted  with  such  success  that  eight 
years  later  he  was  able  to  retire  with  a  competence. 
He  returned  to  Princeton,  which  he  ever  after  made 
his  home.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  of  Princeton 
college,  and  in  1844  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  where  he  represented  his  county  until 
1850.  In  1859  the  republicans  elected  him  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  used  his  influence  to  good  effect  in  obtaining  the 
state's  quota  of  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  front. 
After  he  left  the  chair  of  state  in  1863,  Gov.  Olden 
was  judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  mem- 
ber of  the  court  of  pardons,  riparian  commissioner 
and  presidential  elector.  He  died  in  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  Apr.  7,  1876. 

FABKER,  Joel,  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
fifth  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1863-66,  1872-75), 
v.— 14. 


was  born  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24,  1816.  He 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Parker,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  state  assembly  of  New  Jersey  and  state  treas- 
urer, and  who  settled  in  Trenton  in  1821.  Here 
Joel  received  his  early  instruction,  and  having  en- 
tered at  Princeton  was  graduated  in  1839.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  study  law 
in  the  office  of  Henry  W. 
Green,  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  coui't  of  the  state. 
Having  settled  in  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  he  soon  interested  him- 
self in  politics,  both  as  a 
speaker  and  worker  on  the 
democratic  side,  and  having 
made  a  pleasing  popular  im- 
pression, he  was  elected  in  1847 
to  the  state  assembly, where  he 
remained  during  the  next  four 
years.  In  1852,  and  from  that 
year  until  1857,he  was  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  In  1860  he  was  a 
presidential  elector,  when  he 
cast  his  vote  for  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Having  received  the 
commission  of  brigadier-gener- 
al of  the  state  militia  in  1857,  he 
was  made  major-general  in  1861.  He  opposed  the 
civil  war  in  its  inception,  but  as  soon  as  it  became 
an  established  fact,  and  during  its  continuance,  he 
worked  ardently  for  the  Union  cause.  He  used  his 
personal  influence  to  keep  the  quota  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  army  up  to  its  full  number,  and  so  success- 
fully managed  the  finances  of  the  state  that  not  a 
bond  of  New  Jersey  was  sold  below  par  during  the 
war,  and  at  its  close  in  1865  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$200,000  in  the  treasury  of  the  state.  Gov.  Parker 
favored  an  amnesty  toward  the  Confederates,  but 
was  a  consistent  war  democrat  throughout  the  con- 
flict. At  the  national  democratic  convention  of  1868, 
which  was  held  in  New  York  city,  he  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  and  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
cast  their  full  vote  for  him  on  every  ballot.  In  1873 
he  was  again  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  became 
attorney-general.  In  1880  he  was  made  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  and  re-elected  in  1887.  In  1883 
the  nomination  for  governor  was  again  offered  to 
him,  but  he  declined  it.  Gov.  Parker  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Rutgers  college  in  1872.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1888. 

WAB.B,  Marcus  Lawrence,  twenty-third  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  (1866-69),  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  9,  1812.     He  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Ward,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  the  year  1666.   His  father  was  Moses  Ward, 
a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Newark,  who  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century  was  an  active  promoter  of 
its  industries.    He  received  an  education  in  the  promi- 
nent institutions  of  learning  in  the  town,  and  after 
the  completion  of  his  studies  commenced  a  mercan- 
tile career,  which  he  conducted  with  eminent  suc- 
cess.    Although  a  whig  politically,  he  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  until  the  breaking  up  of  that 
party  in  1855,  when  he  allied  himself  with  the  re- 
publicans upon  their  organization,  giving  them  his 
earnest  interest  and  support.      He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  national  republican  conventions  which  were  held 
at  Chicago  in  1860,  and  in  Baltimore  in  1864.     At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Ward  abandoned 
business  to  give  his  time  and  his  means  to  the  allevi- 
ation of  the  suffering  and  privations  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  and  their  no  less  suffering  families  at 
home.     He  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  vis- 
its among  the  camps  and  battlefields  for  the  purpose 
of  mitigating  the  trials  of  the  Federal  spldiers — so 
much   so,  in   fact,  that   he   became  known  as  the 
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"soldiers'  friend."  At  his  own  personal  expense 
he  organized  and  conducted  a  bureau  for  the  col- 
lection of  back  pay  and  bounty  of  soldiers,  and  also 
a  system  by  which  the  pay  of  the  soldier  in  the 
field  was  collected  and  transmitted  without  cost  in 
either  case  to  the  soldier  or  his  family.  Afterward 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  hospi- 
tal at  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  he  equipped  and 
which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, in  recognition  of  his  hu- 
mane and  patriotic  conduct, 
named  the  "'W'ard"  U.  S.  gen- 
eral hospital.  After  the  war 
this  hospital  became  the  New 
Jersey  home  for  disabled  soldiers, 
in  tlie  direction  of  wliich  Mr. 
Ward  maintained  an  active  inter- 
est until  his  death.  jNIr.  Ward 
was  a  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship of  New  Jersey  in  1863,  but 
was  defeated.  He  was  elected, 
however,in  1865,and  served  three 
years.  In  1866  he  was  chairman 
of  the  national  republican  com- 
mittee. He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  in  1873,  and 
served  until  1875.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  recognized  as  an 
earnest  pliilanthropist  and  a  pa- 
tron of  the  arts,  besides  being  interested  in  all  public 
institutions,  especially  such  as  are  serviceable  to  edu- 
cation, culture  and  charity.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  >!ew  Jersey  historical  society,  the  Newark  li- 
brary association,  the  New  Jersey  art  union,  and  was 
identified  with  the  direction  of  many  prominent  fi- 
aancial  institutions.  He  died  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Apr.  35,  1884. 

BANDOIiPH,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
twenty-fourth  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1869-73), 
was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1816, 
son  of  James  F.  Randolph,  founder,  and  for  forty 
years  editor,  of  the  New  Brunswick  "Fredonian," 
and  representative  in  congress  from  1834  to  1830. 
His  ancestors  emigrated  from  Nottinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1622,  and  removed  from  Barnstable,  j\Iass., 
to  Middlesex  county,  N.  J.,  in  1630.  His  grand- 
parents were  active  revolutionists  in  the  war  for  in- 
dependence. His  early  education  was  received  at 
Rutgers  grammar  school, 
and,  while  still  a  mere  boy, 
he  entered  business  life  as 
a  clerk.  In  1840  he  went 
South  and  lived  in  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits for  about  ten  years. 
In  1851  he  married  Fan- 
ny F.,  daughter  of  N.  D. 
Colman  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  grandniece,  on  her  moth- 
er's side,  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  returned  to 
New  Jersey  and  lived  in 
Jersey  City,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the 
mining  of  coal  and  trans- 
portation of  iron  and  ores. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  president  of  the  Morris 
and  Essex  railroad,  a  position  in  which  he  achieved 
remarkable  success,  and  showed  his  administrative 
and  finiincia!  capacity.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  house  of  assembly  of  New  Jersey  from  the 
first  district  of  Hudson  county  in  LS.iO,  was  re-elected 
in  1860,  and  was  a  member  of  the  special  session  of 
1800,  convened  by  a  call  of  the  governor  on  account 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.     He  was  promi- 


nent as  a  war  democrat,  and  served  on  important 
committees,  including  that  on  federal  relations.  He 
introduced,  and  secured  the  passage  of,  the  first  bill 
giving  relief  to  the  families  of  volunteers.  In  1861 
he  was  elected  state  senator  from  Hudson  county  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1863  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
term  of  three  years.  He  was  energetic  and  efficient 
in  tiie  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  served  on  the 
committees  on  education,  civil  service  reform,  cen- 
tennial exposition  and  others.  The  office  of  state 
comptroller  was  created  in  1865  through  his  instru- 
mentality, and  within  five  years  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  state  $500,000.  He  removed  to  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  where  he  afterward  resided,  and  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  in  the  fall  of  1868.  His  admin- 
istration was  vigorous  and  successful,  and  measures 
advocated  and  secured  by  him  have  been  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  state.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  establishment  of  the  State  riparian  commission, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  large  income  to  the  state 
school  fund;  the  pas.sage  of  a  system  of  general  laws 
by  which  special  legislation  was  avoided,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  monopoly  tax, 
which  had  so  long  burdened  the  state.  He  also 
originated  the  plan  on  which  the  Morris  Plains  luna- 
tic asylum,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  con- 
structed. His  firm  course  on  the  occasion  of  a  threat- 
ened riot  in  Jersey  City  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  July  12,  1871,  was  much  ap- 
plauded, not  only  in  New  Jersey,  but  throughout 
the  country.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
while  he  deprecated  religious  and  factional  strife 
over  issues  of  the  past,  he  vindicated  the  American 
right  to  the  largest  liberty  of  expression  of  opinion, 
and  followed  it  by  calling  out  a  brigade  of  state 
troops  to  preserve  the  peace,  which  they  did  so  that 
no  serious  injuries  occurred,  although  on  the  New 
York  side  of  the  Hudson  river  many  lives  were  lost 
on  the  same  day,  owing  to  similar  excitement  there. 
He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
1875,  and  served  until  1881,  with  credit  to  himself 
and  his  native  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  mines  and  mining,  military  affairs,  and 
commerce,  for  all  of  which  he  was  particularly  well 
qualified.  Gov.  Randolph  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  his  party,  both  in  state  and  national  con- 
ventions, and  was  tor  several  years  chairman  of  the 
national  democratic  committee.  He  was  a  tmstee 
of  Rutgers  college,  a  director  in  many  corporations 
and  institutions,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  headquarters  association  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  after  his 
death  it  was  found  that  he  had  given  away  over 
one-tenth  of  his  income  in  unostentatious  charity. 
He  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  7,  1883. 

BEDIiE,  Joseph  Dorsett,  twenty-sixth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  (1875-78),  and  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  was  born  at  Middletown  Point 
(Matawan),  county  of  Monmouth,  in  that  state,  Jan. 
5,  1831.  He  is  of  English  descent,  and  his  ancestors 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  state.  His 
father  was  Thomas  I.  Bedle,  a  merchant,  and  his 
mother,  Haimah  Dorsett,  whose  family  came  to 
Monmouth  county  from  Bermuda  over  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  The  chief  part  of  his  early  education  was 
obtained  at  the  academy  in  ^Middletown  Point,  which 
was  famous  in  that  section  of  the  state.  He  read 
law  live  years,  chietly  in  the  otflce  of  the  late  Will- 
iam L.  Dayton,  at  Trenton,  K.  J.,  but  during  that 
period  attended  the  law  school  at  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y.,  one  winter,  and  also  pursued  his  studies  a 
short  time  with  Henry  S.  Little  in  his  native  town. 
A\'hile  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  acquiring  knowledge  of  a  historical 
and  literary  character,  particularly  as  connected 
with  the  profession  of  law.     He  was  admitted  to 
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practice  hj^  tlie  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey,  June, 
1853,  and  immediately  settled  in  Middletown  Point, 
■wiiere  lie  soon  acquired  an  excellent  practice  and  re- 
putation, his  industry  and  ability  being  early  recog- 
nized. In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  moved  to  Freehold, 
the  county  seat  of  Monmouth 
county.  His  advance  at  the 
bar  was  so  rapid  that  in  March, 
1865,  wlien  only  thirty -four 
years  of  age,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Gov.  Parker,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  as  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  to  succeed  Elias 
B.  D.  Ogden,  one  of  New 
Jersey's  distinguished  judges, 
who  had  lately  died.  The 
circuits  of  Judge  Ogden  were 
in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  embracing  the  counties 
of  Hudson,  Bergen,  and  Pas- 
saic, and  to  these  Judge  Bedle 
succeeded.  The  business  was 
heavy,  and  a  change  of  resi- 
dence for  convenience,  became 
necessary.  For  that  reason 
he  moved  to  Jersey  City,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
The  judicial  career  of  .Tudge  Bedle  covered  about 
ten  years,  and  during  that  time,  in  the  supreme  court 
and  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  and  at  the  cir- 
cuits he  gained  a  high  reputation  for  faithful,  in- 
telligent and  just  administration  of  the  duties  of  his 
offlce.  In  the  trial  of  jury  cases  his  judicial  qualities 
were  pre-eminent.  His  prominence  upon  the  bench 
and  satisfactory  performance  of  his  duties,  naturally 
drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  him,  and  in  such 
a  way  that,  while  he  was  in  his  second  term,  having 
been  reappointed  judge,  there  grew  up  a  strong  dis- 
position to  elect  him  governor.  The  country  was 
then  very  much  depressed,  the  times  were  hard,  and 
there  was  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
select  an  executive  who  had  never  entered  the  arena 
of  politics.  Although  Judge  Bedle  had  always  been 
a  democrat,  yet  no  partisanship  had  been  shown  on 
the  bench,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  able  to  satisfy 
their  demands.  The  democratic  convention  nomin- 
ated him  for  governor  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  he  was 
elected  by  the  large  majority  of  13,333,  over  a  very 
popular  competitor.  Previous  to  his  nomination  he 
publicly  announced,  in  answer  to  a  letter  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  was  not  a  candidate,  and  although, 
if  nominated,  he  would  not  decline,  yet  would  take 
no  part  in  the  campaign,  but  would  continue  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  as  usual,  making  no 
personal  effort  whatever  for  his  election,  and  that  if 
the  people  insisted  on  his  serving  them  as  governor 
he  would  resign  his  offlce  of  judge,  and  obey  their 
will.  He  carried  out  his  purposes  without  swerving, 
and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  governor,  untram- 
meled  and  without  any  entanglements.  He  was  in- 
augurated Jan.  19,  1875,  and  served  the  constitutional 
term  of  three  years.  A  writer  in  a  biography  of  the 
governor  says:  "Most  unmistakably  was  he.  called  to 
liis  honorable  post  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  wliose 
expectations  were  in  no  sense  disajjpointed.  His  ad- 
ministration from  the  first  was  marked  by  ability,  pru- 
dence, and  a  patriotism  inspired  by  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  public  welfare.  By  his  statesmanlike  views 
and  noble  aims  he  firmly  intrenched  himself  in  the  re- 
spect and  regard  of  the  community."  He  took  an 
active  part  in  behalf  of  the  state  in  promoting  the 
■centennial  exhibition  in  1876,  and  much  of  the  honor 
of  the  state  in  that  exhibition  was  due  to  him.  Dur- 
ing his  term  the  famous  riots  of  1877  occurred.  His 
management  at  that  time,  both  of  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary power  of  the  state,  showed  judgment  and  pru- 
rience   of   the  highest    type,  and  resulted  in  the 


preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  state  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  great  lines  of  travel  therein.  As  governor 
he  was  ever  a  foe  to  extravagance  and  fraud,  and 
his  administration  was  wise,  pure  and  economical. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  oifice  in  January,  1878, 
he  resumed,  in  Jersey  City,  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  actively 
engaged  tlierein.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as  gov- 
ernor he  declined  to  return  to  the  bench,  preferring 
to  pursue  his  profe.ssion  while  in  health  and  vigor. 
His  success  as  a  practitioner  justified  his  conclusion, 
and  no  lawyer  in  the  state  has  more  important  mat- 
ters committed  to  his  hands  than  he,  in  all  branches 
of  the  law.  It  has  been  said  of  him:  "As  a  judge 
on  the  bench,  as  a  governor  of  the  state,  in  his  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  and  in  his  deportment  as  a  citizen, 
the  weight  of  exalted  character  was  always  conspic- 
uous on  his  side  of  the  scales."  The  same  writer  al- 
so says :  "Judge  Bedle  is"  an  instance  of  a  man, 
who,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  has  acliieved  the 
highest  honors  of  his  state,  apparently  without  hav- 
ing passed  through  any  of  the  highways  and  byways 
of  the  politician.  Such  instances  in  these  days  are  .so 
rare  that  they  must  be  set  down  as  exceptional  in 
the  history  of  politics,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
His  progress  to  the  high  positions  he  has  occupied 
has  been  quiet,  dignified,  and,  we  may  say,  almost 
noiseless.  We  at  no  time  find  him  pushing  himself 
forth  in  any  of  the  places  he  has  occupied.  A  most 
worthy  example  surely,  and  one  which  we  generally 
have  to  seek  for  in  the  passed  and  better  times  of  the 
republic."  His  manners  are  affable  and  kind,  yet 
he  is  a  man  of  strong  decision  of  character,  and  his 
business  energy  is  unflagging.  His  accomplished 
wife,  Althea  F.  Randolph,  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Bennington  F.  Randoph,  of  New  Jersey.  They 
have  living  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  Benning- 
ton F.,  Joseph  D.,  Thomas  F.,  Randolph,  and  Al- 
thea R.  Bedle.  In  1875  Princeton  college  conferred 
upon  Judge  Bedle  the  degree  of  LL.D,.  having, 
some  years  before,  given  him  the  degree  of  A.M. 

IMeCLELIiAN,  George  B. ,  twenty-seventh  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  (1878-81).  (See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  138.) 

LTJDLOW,  George  C,  twenty-eighth  governor 
of  New  Jersey  (1881-84),  was  born  in  Milford, 
Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  Apr.  6, 1830.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  his  vicinity, 
entered  Rutgers  college  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1850.  He  then 
commenced  the  study  of  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  three 
years  later,  and  started  in  prac- 
tice at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
He  soon  established  a  reputation 
in  his  profession,  and  won  the 
confldence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  by  his 
undoubted  integrity  and  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  cli- 
ents. Always  an  intense  demo- 
crat, he  was  wont  to  take  a 
conspicuous  part  in  politics,  but 
never  held  office  luitil  1876,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate. During  liis  term  of  mem- 
bership, he  served  on  some  of  the 
most  important  committees,  and 
throughout  one  session  occupied  the  president's  chair. 
He  declined  a  renomination.  In  1880  he  became  the 
democratic  nominee  for  the  governorship  of  his  na- 
tive state,  was  elected  the  same  year,  and  came  into 
office  Jan.  18, 1881.   His  term  expired  Jan.  21,  1884. 

ABBETT,  lieou,  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first 
governor  of  New  Jersey.     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  458.) 
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GREEN,  Robert  Stockton,  lawyer  and  thir- 
tieth governor  of  New  Jersey  (1887-90),  was  born  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  JIarch  35,  1831.    His  great-graud- 
father.  Rev.  Jacob  Green  of  Hanover,  Morris  coun- 
ty, was  chairman  of  the  committee  wliich  prepared 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Xew  Jersey  at  the 
provincial  congress  in  1776.     His  grandfather.  Rev. 
Ashbel  Green,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
was  president  of  Princeton  college  from  1812-22. 
His  father,  James  S.  Green,  was  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  many 
years,  and  a  professor  of  the  law  school  of  Prince- 
ton college.     Robert   Stockton  Green,  after  a  pre- 
liminary training,  entered  Nassau  hall,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1850.     He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  and  became  a 
counselor  in  1856.     In  1856  he  removed  to  Eliza- 
beth.     In  1862  he  was  elected  surrogate  of  the 
county  of  Union,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  county  courts.     In  1873  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of   the  commission  to  suggest 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which 
amendments  were  for  the  most  part  afterward  adopted 
by  two  successive  legislatures  and  ratified  by  the 
people.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  demo- 
cratic convention  at  Baltimore,  in  1860,  which  nom- 
inated Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  presidency,  to 
the  Cincinnati  convention  in  1880,  and  the  St.  Louis 
convention  in  1888.     He  is  among  the  foremost  men 
in  his  state  in  party  matters,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
leading  constitutional  lawyer.    In  1884  he  was  elect- 
ed to  congress,  and  in  1886  elected  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  a  trying  position  at  the  time,  as  the  legisla- 
ture, in  both  branches,  for  the  first  two  years  of  his 
term,  was  not  in  political  sympathy,  resulting  in  the 
passage  of  laws  over  his  veto,  encroaching  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  executive.    On  an 
appeal  to  the  people  a  democratic 
senate  and  assembly  were  elected, 
and  the  obnoxious  laws  repealed, 
and  his  party  firmly  established  in  its 
control  of  state  affairs.  His  adminis- 
tration was  characterized  by  an  earn- 
est, and  in  the  main  successful,  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  government ;  to 
maintain  the  non-partisan  character 
of  the  judiciary  ;  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  state  as  to  its  lands  un- 
der water;  to  settle  the  disputed 
boundary  line  between  New  Jersey 
and  New  York;  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  from  corporations ;  to 
sustain  the  efficien cy  of  the  Nation al 
guard;  to  complete  and  furnish  the 
boldiers'home;  to  memorialize  the 
devotion  of  New  Jersey  soldiers  on 
the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg;  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  ballot-reform  law,   and  to  establish  an  inter- 
mediary prison.     Representing  the  state,  and  person- 
ally in  command  of  its  National  guard,  lie  partici- 
pated in  the  centennial  celebrations  at  Philadelphia 
in  1887,  and  in  New  York  in  1889,  entertaining,  at 
his  residence  in  Elizabeth,  President  Harrison  en  route 
to  the  lattereveut.    He  was  chairman  of  the  meetings 
of  governors  of  the  thirteen  original  states  to  promote 
the  erection  of  a  centennial  memorial  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.     In  1890  he   was  appointed  a  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  state,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
He  was  honored  by  Princeton  college,  in  1887,  with 
the  degree  of  LL.D.     He  is  regarded  as  a  discreet 
politician,    far-seeiug  statesman,   and  worthy  citi- 
zen.   On  June  26,  1894,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Werts  a  judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals, 
the  duties  of  which  office  do  not  •  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  otfice  as  vice- 
chancellor. 
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WERTS,  George  Theodore,  thirty-second  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  (1893-  ),  was  born  at  Hacketts- 
town,  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  March  24,  1846.  His 
father,  who  died  in  1886,  was  Peter  Werts,  and  his 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Attorney- 
General  Vanatta.  In  1849  young 
Werts  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Bordentown, where  he  attend- 
ed the  high  school,  with  a  subse- 
quent course  at  the  State  rnodel 
school  at  Trenton.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Morris- 
town,  and  studied  law  with  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Vanatta.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Morristown.  From 
May,  1883,  to  May,  1885,  he  was 
recorder  of  that  town,  and  from 
1886  until  his  resignation  in  1893 
he  was  mayor.  He  served  six 
years  in  the  state  legislature, 
where  for  some  time  he  was 

president  of  the  senate,  fulfilling  '__ 

the  responsibilities  of  that  office 
with  marked  ability.  While  a  member  of  the  senate, 
he  drafted  the  liquor  and  ballot-reform  laws.  He 
withdrew  from  the  legislature  in  1892  to  accept  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Abbett,  his  nomination  being 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  senate.  In  1893 
Judge  Werts  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey. 
His  campaign  was  somewhat  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that,  beyond  writing  his  acceptance  of  the  nom- 
ination tendered  him  by  the  democratic  state  com- 
mittee, he  took  no  personal  part  in  it  whatsoever. 

STATJNTON,  William,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Chester,  England,  Apr.  20,  1803.  He  came  with 
his  father  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
He  studied  for  the  Episcopal  ministry  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Whitehouse,  in  Rochester,  N.  i.,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  at  Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y.,  by  Bishop 
Onderdonk  of  New  York,  June  9,  1833,  and  priest 
at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  by  the  same  bishop,  Sept.  7,  1834. 
He  was  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  1835-37,  St.  Peter's  church,  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  1840-47,  St.  Peter's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1848-51,  which  church  he  founded.  He  then  went 
to  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  was  rector  of  Trinity  church,. 
1852-59,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and 
applied  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished musician,  and  published  several  volumes: 
of  church  music.  His  great  attainments  in  this  di- 
rection fitted  him  as  one  of  the  editors  of  ' '  Johnson's- 
Encyclopedia  "  and  writer  of  nearly  all  of  the  arti- 
cles on  musical  science  in  that  work.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hobart  in  1856.  He  pub- 
lished several  ecclesiastical  works,  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  "Dictionary  of  the  Church."  He  died 
Sept.  20,  1889. 

SPRING,  Samuel,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Northbridge,  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 
1746.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1771;  read  divinity  imder  the  direction  of 
Hopkins  and  Bellamy;  was  an  army  chaplain  1775— 
76,  taking  part  in  Arnold's  expedition  to  Canada, 
and  the  attack  on  Quebec,  and  was  pastor  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  from  1777.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  Hopkinsians,  a  founder  of  the  Massachusetts 
missionary  society  (1799),  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and 
of  Andover  seminary.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Williams  college  in  1806,  published  a. 
number  of  sermons  and  several  books  of  a  contro- 
versial nature.  He  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass... 
March  4,  1819. 
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MOTLEY,  John  Lothrop,  historian  and  dip- 
lomat, was  born  in  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Apr.  15,  1814.  He  was  tiie  son  of  Jolin 
Motley,  who  married  Anna  Lothrop,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  Samuel  Checkly,  both  of  whom 
were  Boston  clergymen  and  held  in  great  honor  in 
their  day  and  generation.  His  father  was  a  success- 
ful merchant,  a  man  of  decided  literary  taste  and 
culture,  himself  an  author,  who  gave  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  children. 
His  mother  is  described  as  a  regal 
beauty,  and  there  is  a  story  current 
that  the  father  and  mother  were  the 
handsomest  pair  in  Boston.  John 
Lothrop  was  of  a  delicate  organism, 
and,  except  for  skating  and  swim- 
ming, showed  but  little  fondness  for 
outdoor  sports.  He  was  a  lover  of 
books,  and  had  great  aptitude  for 
acting  and  declamation.  Among 
his  early  companions  and  a.ssociates 
iu  his  impromptu  melodramas  were 
two  remarkable  characters,  whose 
careers,  though  widely  different,  have 
left  their  impress  upon  the  nation's 
history.  They  were  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Longfellow.  Young 
Motley  was  first  sent  to  school  to 
Dr.  Green  at  Jamaica  Plains,  and  from  there  to  Round 
Hill,  Northampton,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Cogswell  and  George  Bancroft,  the  historian.  He 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  at  school.  He  had  re- 
markable facility  for  acquiring  languages,  excelled 
as  a  writer,  and  was  the  object  of  general  admiration 
for  his  many  gifts.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered 
Harvard,  and  during  the  first  year  stood  second  in 
rank  in  an  especially  able  class.  He  was  absorbed 
in  general  literature  and  verse-making,  and  would 
study  only  when  he  liked,  and  became  so  negligent 
•of  the  regular  studies  of  the  prescribed  course  that 
he  was  subsequently  rusticated.  A  tutor  once  re- 
monstrated with  him  upon  the  heap  of  novels  upon 
his  table.  Motley  replied  that  he  was  reading  his- 
torically, and  had  come  to  the  novels  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  hon  -mot  in  reply  to  his  father's 
remonsti-ances  upon  his  tastes  and  habits  has  become 
famous:  "  I  can  spare  the  necessities  of  life,  but  not 
the  luxuries. "  Upon  his  return  to  college  he  worked 
to  more  purpose,  but  with  no  efEort  for  college  rank. 
He  amused  himself  writing  verses  and  magazine  arti- 
•cles,  and  tempered  his  collegeduties  with  theliterature 
he  loved.  Although  he  did  not  attain  a  high  college 
rank,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  stretched  its  rules,  which 
•confined  the  number  of  members  to  the  first  sixteen, 
SO  as  to  include  hira,  a  tribute  to  his  recognized  abil- 
ity. He  was  graduated  in  1831,  and  went  abroad  to 
.study  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen.  At 
the  latter  university  he  became  a  fellow-lodger  with 
Bismarck  and  lived  with  him  in  the  closest  intimacy, 
sharing  meals,  and  outdoor  exercises,  which  warm 
friendship  continued  with  unchanging  affection  un- 
til the  end.  The  great  chancellor  says  of  him  :  "He 
•exercised  a  marked  attraction  by  a  conversation 
sparkling  with  wit,  humor  and  originality.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  his  handsome  and  delicate  ap- 
pearance was  his  uncommonly  large  and  beautiful 
eyes.  He  never  entered  a  drawing-room  without 
exciting  the  curiosity  and  sympathy  of  the  ladies." 
His  appearance  at  this  time  was  striking :  he  was 
tall,  and  graceful  in  every  movement  and  gesture, 
and  in  features  resembled  Lord  Byron.  Lady  Byron 
said  he  was  more  like  her  husband  in  appearance 
than  any  other  person  she  had  seen.  Upon  Motley's 
return  to  America  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton, but  was  too  fond  of  literature  to  ever  become  seri- 


ously engaged  in  the  pi'actice  of  any  other  profession. 
While  idling  his  time  in  the  pretended  study  of  •the 
law,  he  was  a  welcome  and  admired  guest  in  literary 
circles,  where  he  met  Park  Benjamin  and  his  two 
sisters,  both  in  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood.  In 
Mary  Benjamin,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  rare 
accomplishments,  he  found  the  wife  to  whom  his 
life  owed  so  much  of  its  success  and  happiness. 
They  were  married  March  2,  1837.  His  intimate 
friend,  Joseph  Lewis  Stackpole,  was  married  about 
the  same  time  to  the  sister  of  Miss  Benjamin,  thus 
cementing  more  closely  a  friendship  which  was  al- 
ready almost  brotherly.  Of  the  children  of  Mr. 
Motley,  three  daughters  have  become  settled  iu  Eng- 
land, one  being  the  accomplished  wife  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Vernon  Harcourt.  Two  years  after  his  mar- 
riage he  published  his  first  work,  an  historical  novel 
in  two  volumes,  entitled  ' '  Morton's  Hope. "  It  was  a 
tentative  work,  and  as  a  novel  was  not  a  success, 
but  it  possesses  interest  as  an  autobiography,  and  as 
a  record  of  aspirations.  In  the  autumn  of  1841  Mr. 
Motley  recived  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  the  Russian  mission,  Mr.  Todd  bting  then 
the  minister,  but  he  had  hardly  established  himself 
in  St.  Petersburg  when  he  decided  to  leave  the  place 
where  he  had  nothing  to  do  and  but  little  to  enjoy. 
He  therefore  returned  to  America  in  1843  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  his  firsl-born.  In  1849  he  published 
his  second  novel, entitled  "Merry  Mount;  ARomance 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony."  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  gloom  of  pnritanism,  and  while  more 
favorably  received  than  his  first  effort,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  genius  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of 
historical  writing  than  in  fiction.  He  now  continued 
his  studies  and  literary  labors,  and  in  1845  published 
his  first  serious  historical  paper,  which  was  an  arti- 
cle of  fifty  pages  in  the  "North  American  Review," 
being  nominally  a  revie*  of  two  works,  one  on  Rus- 
sia, the  other  a  memoir  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  was 
a  narration  rather  than  a  criticism — a  rapid,  contin- 
uous, brilliant,  almost  a  dramatic  narrative.  He 
proved  that  he  could  sweep  the  horizon  in  a  wide 
general  outlook,  and  manage  his  perspective  and  his 
lights  and  shadows  so  as  to  accent  his  special  char- 
acters with  their  due  relief  and  just  re- 
lations. The  style  was  fluent,  pictur- 
esque, with  touches  of  humor,  and  per- 
haps a  trace  or  two  of  youthful  lightness 
not  outgrown.  His  friends,  who  had 
shaken  their  heads  over  his  first  novels, 
were  startled  by  this  scholarly  essay, 
and  felt  themselves  justified  in  their 
faith  in  his  ability  for  larger  tasks.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  studying  history 
for  its  facts  and  principles,  and  fiction 
for  its  scenery  and  portraits.  In  July 
he  published  another  article  in  the 
"  North  American  Review"  on  the  nov- 
els of  Balzac,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer,  which  illustrated  how  great 
was  the  fascination  for  him  of  the  whole 
range  of  romance.  Two  years  later  the 
same  magazine,  which  was  at  that  time 
especially  the  organ  of  American  schol- 
arship, publishedan  article  by  Motley  on 
the  ' '  Polity  of  the  Pilgrims, "  which  was  ■. 

really  a  review  of  a  German  work  on  the 
colonization  of  America.  This  able  paper  disoiosea 
the  apt  historic  sense  and  fervent  love  of  liberty 
which  forecast  his  career  and  which  had  already 
determined  his  studies  toward  the  Dutch  Republic, 
whose  story  he  was  to  tell  with  such  power.  At 
this  time  his  attention  was  turned  to  local  affairs  and 
he  became  interested  in  politics.  He  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  education.  In  the 
latter  connection  he  made  an  ei  iborate  report,  and. 
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as  he  thought,  unanswerable,  but  Mr.  Bouttvell, 
theu  a  young  man  from  the  country,  rose  and,  as 
Motley  himself  said,  demolished  the  report  so  that 
he  was  unable  to  defend  it.     Mr.  Boutwell  said  af- 
terward that  the  failure  of  his  opponent  was  not  due 
to  want  of  faculty,  but  because  he  had  espoused  the 
■weak  side  of  an  unpopular  question.     The  death  of 
his  brother-in-law  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Stack- 
pole,  who  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  was  an 
irreparable  loss  to  Mr.  Motley,  he  being  a  man  of 
great  Intelligence,  coolness  and  discretion,  and  one 
who  exercised  a  wholesome  control  over  the  author's 
excitable  nature.    All  this  while  Mr.  Motley  had  been 
accumulating  the  materials  for  his  history  of  Hol- 
land, when  he  learned  that  Prescott,  tlien  in  the  full 
tide  of  his  reputation,  was  meditating  a  history  which 
would  probably  cover  the  same  period  that  he  con- 
templated treating.     With  perfect    frankness  and 
candor,  he  went  immediately  to  Prescott  and  pro- 
posed to  abandon  his  enterprise  if  it  would  in  any 
degree  interfere  with  Prescott's  work.     Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  reply  is  one  of  the  instances  of  disinterested 
kindness  which,  in  the  history  of  literature,  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  noble.     Although  Mr.  Prescott  knew  that  it 
would  intrench  upon  his  field  and  prove  a  competitor, 
he  cordially  welcomed  the  younger  man  to  the  com- 
mou  ground,  urged  him  to  continue  his  undertaking, 
offered  him  the  use  of  his  books  and  manuscripts, 
and,  moreover,  in  his  preface  to  "Philip  II  ,"  pub- 
lished that  same  year,  announced,  in  a  most  generous 
manner,  the  forthcoming  book  by  Mr.  Motley.    Af- 
ter spending  some  years  upon  this  work,  the  latter 
found  that  it    could   not    be 
properly    completed    in    this 
country,  and  that  indispensable 
documents  could  only  be  con- 
sulted in  Europe.     He   there- 
fore went  to  Europe,  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Dresden,  but 
studying  also  in  Berlin,  Brus- 
sels and  the  Hague,  and  spend- 
ing one  yeariuVevay.  Sixyears 
had  passed  since  he  began  writ- 
ing his  "Hi.story  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  "  and  it  was  ren  dy  for  the  press,  making  three 
large,  formidable  volumes.     These  he  took  to  Mr. 
Murray,  who  declined  them,  a  mistake  which  he 
afterward  acknowledged  and  regretted,  and  the  work 
was  published  in  London  by  .John  Chapman  in  18.56 
at  the  author's  expense,  and  by  the  Harpers  in  the 
United  States.     Its  success  was  extraordinary.     All 
were  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  in  both  Europe  and 
America.     Prescott  wrote  to  Motley:    "You  have 
more  than  fulfilled  the  prediction  I  once  made." 
Froude,  in  the  "Westminster  Review,"  said:    "It 
will  take  its  place  among  the  finest  stories  of  this  or 
any  country;"  and  of  its  author,  "his  place  will  be 
at  once  conceded  to  him  among  the  first  historians 
in  our  common  language."     A  general  chorus  of  ap- 
probation followed  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  the 
foremost  scholars  and  reviewers  of  the  world,  and 
Motley's  name  was  placed  beside  the  three  great  his- 
torians, Bancroft,  Irving  and  Prescott.     Guizot  su- 
perintended a  translation  into  French,  and  himself 
wrote  the  introduction.     A  citizen  of  the  world. 
Motley  returned  to  Boston  with  his  family,  where 
he  spent  the  winter  of  1856-57.     In  1858  he  revisited 
England,  where  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  he  was  the  honored  guest  in  the 
highest  circles.     He  was  the  center  of  the  brilliant 
world  that  gathered  at  Holland  house,  which  was 
also  graced  by  his  striking  presence,  princely  man- 
ners, and  the  attractiveness  of  his  personality.   When 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  was  projected  he  was  much 
interested,  and  contributed  to  its  first  and  second 
numbers  an  article,  entitled  "Florentine  :\[osaic,s," 
which  was  a  description  of  churches  and  public 
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buildings  and  the  art  treasures  contained  in  them. 
In  1868,  for  the  same  magazine,  he  wrote  a  review 
of  Sarah  Edwards  Henshaw's  history  of  the  work  of 
the  northwest  sanitary  commission,  which  was  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  from  whiat  he  considered  the 
work  o£  his  life.    His  method  of  collecting  materials, 
was  thorough  and  laborious.      He   ransacked  the 
British,  Holland,  French  and  Venetian  archives,  and 
by  the  favor  of  the  Belgian  government  was  permit- 
ted to  read  papers  ue\er  before  made  public.     He 
unearthed  old  letters,  hitherto  undecipherable,  which 
proved  a  mine  of  historical  ^^■ealtll.     He  was  not  sat- 
isfied in  his  search  unless  he  reached  the  foundation 
stone — the  original  contemporary  documents.     ' '  He 
leans  over  the  shoulder  of  Philip  II.  as  the  king 
spells  patiently  out,  with  cipher-key  in  hand,   the 
most  concealed  hieroglyphics  of  Parma,  or  Guise,  or 
Mendoza."    The  scheme  of  his  work,  while  it  cov- 
ered the  Dutch  commonwealth,  in  reality  embraced 
the  history  of  European  liberty,  and  was  the  one- 
great  event  of  that  whole  age;  and  his  later  work, 
"The  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  was  the 
second  epoch  of  the  great  drama.     In  1860  the  first 
two  volumes  of  this  second  work  were  published, 
and  were  received  even  more  enthusiastically  than 
the  first,  and  increased  the  reputation  he  had  already 
gained.     The  London  "Quarterly"  said:    "He  is- 
not  oppressed  by  his  materials,  but  has  sagacity  to- 
estimate  their  real  value,  and  he  has  combined  with 
scholarly  care  the  facts  which  they  contain."     The 
Edinburgh  "Review"  said  :  "Fertile  as  the  present 
age  has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  highest  merit, 
none  of  them  can  be  ranked  above  these  in  the  grand 
qualities  of  interest,  accuracy  and  truth."     In  1861 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  brought  Mr.  Motley 
back  from  the  struggle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  ta 
the  struggle  of  the  nineteenth  a  champion  of  liberty. 
He  was  greatly  hurt  and  incensed  to  find  the  Eng- 
lish people  taking  sides  with  the  South,  and  wrote 
two  long  letters  to  the  "Times,"  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  make  clear  to  Englishmen  and  to  Europe 
the  nature  and  condition  of  our  complex  govern- 
ment, the  real  cause  of  the  strife,  and  the  mighty 
issues  at  stake.     These  timely  letters  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  England,  and  did  great  service  to- 
America,  which  had  more  to  fear  from  the  cabinet 
councils  of  Europe  than  from  the  armies  gathering 
against  her.     Mr.  Motley's  unyielding  fealty  to  his- 
love  of  liberty  and  the  aspirations  of  his  native  land 
are  conspicuous  in  these  papers.    He  hastened  home 
in  1861,  and  was  soon  afterward  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  minister  to  Austria  in  place  of  Mr.  Burlin- 
game,  "nho  was  not  a  persona  grata  to  the  Austrian 
government.     He  held  this  post  for  six  yeare,  during- 
which  time  the  civil  war  was  fought  to  a  close.    The 
all-absorbing  interest  in  that  drama  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  his  studies,  and  he  lived  only  in  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  day,  but  upheld  by  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  ultimate  success  of    the 
principle  at  stake.     He  was  an  early  advocate  of  an 
unequivocal  emancipation.     Meanwhile  his  most  im- 
portant official  negotiation  was  concerning  the  expe- 
dition of  Maximilian  to  Mexico,  by  which  he  arrested 
the  march  of  the  Austrian  forces  which  were  being- 
equipped  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Maximilian. 
When  Bismarck  went  to  Vienna  to  settle  terms  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  the  Danish  war,  he  dined  twice- 
with  Motley  and  renewed  the  friendship  of  their  col- 
lege days.     Q-wing  to  a  scandalous  letter  sent  to  the 
state  department,  which  called  forth  questions  from 
Mr.  Seward  which  by  Motley  were  considered  an  in- 
dignity, the  latter  resigned  in  1867  and  returned  to  his 
studies.    Of  the  character  and  value  of  his  official  pa- 
pers, John  Jay,  his  successor,  a  most  competent  wit- 
ness, bears  generous  testimony:  "I  had  occasion  to 
read  most  of  his  dispatches,  which  exhibited  a  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  they  treated,  -with  much  of  the 
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clear  perception,  the  scholarly  and  philosophical  tone 
and  decided  judgment  which,  supplemented  by  his 
picturesque  description,  full  of  life  and  color,  have 
given  life  to  his  histories."  In  1868  the  two  conclud- 
ing volumes  of  the  "History  of  the  Netherlands" 
were  completed  and  published  simultaneously  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  They  fully  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion won  by  the  previous  works  and  were  received 
with  the  same  generous  praise.  Mr.  Motley  then  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  shortly  after  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Parker  fraternity,  entitled  "Four 
Questions  for  the  People  at  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion," which  was  considered  an  electioneering  speech, 
though  full  of  noble  sentiments  and  eloquent  ex- 
pression. In  December  he  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  New  York  historical  society,  on  "Historic 
Progress  and  American  Democracy,"  whei-e  he  was 
introduced  by  its  president,  Hamilton  Pish,  as  one 
' '  whose  name  belongs  to  no  single  country,  and  to 
no  single  age;  as  a  statesman,  diplomatist  and  patriot, 
he  belongs  to  America;  as  a  scholar,  to  the  world  of 
letters;  as  a  historian,  all  ages  will  claim  him  in  the 
future."  In  1869,  soon  after  the  election  of  Gen. 
Grant  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Motley  received  the 
appointment  of  minister  to  England  to  succeed  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson,  who,  after  negotiating  the  Alabama 
treaty  with  England,  which  was  rejected  by  the  sen- 
ate, was  recalled.  Mr.  Motley  held  the  office  for 
one  year,  when  he  was  recalled  suddenly  and  in  a 
manner  which  he  felt  to  be  peculiarly  humiliating, 
and  which  his  friends  believed  showed  him  to  have 
been  an  innocent  victim  of  political  and  personal  re- 
sentment, as  the  government  at  large  had  distinctly 
approved  his  course.  It  was  a  cruel  blow,  which 
took  him  entirely  by  surprise,  and  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  therefore  returned  to  his  his- 
torical labors,  contemplating  a  work  of  wider  range 
than  yet  attempted.  Meanwhile  in  1873  he  brought 
out  "The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Barneveld,  Advo- 
cate of  Holland,  with  a  View  of  Primary  Causes 
and  Movements  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War."  This 
work  is,  in  point  of  fact,  more  of  a  history  than  a 
biography,  for  though  William  the  Silent  was  the 
founder  of  the  independence  of  the  united  prov- 
inces, Barneveld  was  the  founder  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  this  work  connected  the  acts  in  the 
drama  of  the  "Eighty  Years'  Tragedy,"  which  was 
intended  to  extend  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648.  This  work  greatly  enhanced  Mr.  Motley's 
reputation,  and  shows  his  strong  feeling  for  religious 
as  well  as  political  liberty.  The  ' '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  said  :  "We  can  hardly  give  too  much  appre- 
ciation to  that  brain  that  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
the  vivid,  graphic  and  sparkling  narration  which  he 
has  given  to  the  world."  The  London  "Quarterly'' 
said  it  was  a  "narration  which  will  remain  a  prom- 
inent ornament  of  American  genius,  while  it  has 
permanently  enriched  English  literature. "  The  most 
authoritative  of  Dutch  critics  speaks  of  it  as  perhaps 
the  most  classical  of  Motley's  productions.  Shortly 
after  finishing  this  work  the  author  suffered  an  apo- 
plectic attack,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  broke  his  heart,  and 
from  which  he  never  rallied.  He  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  passed  the  summer  of  1875.  His  attack 
left  him  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind,  which  made 
him  relinquish  all  idea  of  continuing  his  literary  ac- 
tivities. He  spent  the  winter  of  1874  in  Cannes, 
where  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  internal  inflam- 
mation, but  recovered,  and  continued  in  delicate 
health  until  again  stricken  down  suddenly  while  liv- 
ing in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  died  before  the  physi- 
cian could  reach  his  bedside.  He  was  buried  in  Ilen- 
sall  Green  cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  In 
Westminster  Abbey  Dean  Stanley  spoke  of  Motley 
in  words  which  those  who  knew  him  best  fondly 
echo,  as  the  high-spirited  patriot,  the  faithful  friend 


of  England's  best  and  and  purest  spirits,  the  brilliant, 
indefatigable  historian,  the  ardent,  laborious  soul. 
The  Historical  societies  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  paid  him  the  highest  tributes  of  respect,  and 
the  literary  world  united  in  doing  him  homage.  The  ' 
list  of  honors  conferred  upon  him  is  long,  and  in- 
cludes degrees  from  the  highest  universities  abroad 
and  at  home,  besides  honorary  membersliip  in  the 
learned  societies  of  the  world.  The  last  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  was  that  of  Foreign  associate  of  the 
French  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences, 
which  is  the  highest  title  the  academy  can  confer. 
He  died  in  Dorsetshire  May  39,  1877.  W.  W.  Story, 
in  his  "In  Memoriam,"  closes  with  these  lines: 

"  If  faith  and  liope  are  not  a  wild  deceit. 
The  truly  living  thou  hast  gone  to  meet — 
The  noble  spirits  purged  by  death,  whose  eye 
O'erpeers  the  brief  bounds  of  mortality ; 
And  they  behold  thee  rising  there  afar, 
Serenely  clear  above  Time's  cloudy  bar, 
And  greet  thee,  as  we  greet  a  rismg  star." 

SUIiLY,  Thomas,  artist,  was  born  at  Horn- 
castle,  Ijincolnshire,  England,  June  8,  1783.  He 
was  taken  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  his  parents  in 
1793.  His  sister's  husband,  M.  Belzons,  a  Fi'ench 
miniature  painter,  was  his  first  instructor  in  art.  In 
1799  he  joined  his  brother  Laurence,  a  miniature 
painter,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  painted  there  and  at 
Norfolk  until  Laurence's  death  in 
1804.  In  1806,  having  married  his 
brother's  widow,  he. removed  to  New 
York,  and,  excepting  for  a  brief  resi- 
dence in  Boston  for  instruction  from 
Gilbert  Stuart,  he  lived  there  until 
1808,  when  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia. In  1809  lie  went  to  London, 
England,  studied  several  months  un- 
der Benjamin  West,  and  coming  back 
in  1810,  settled  permanently  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  again  visited  England  in 
1837  and  '38,  and  in  the  latter  year 
painted  'from  life  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  Queen  Victoria.  Between 
1830  and  1840  he  exhibited  ten  por- 
traits at  the  Royal  academy.  His 
works  include  portraits  of  Com. 
Decatur,  Thomas  Jefferson,  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  Queen  Victoria, 
Charles  Kemble,  Frances  Anne  Kemble,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  Lafayette,  Charles  Carroll,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  Gen.  Jackson  and  "Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware." 

HARFEB,  Olive,  author,  was  born  in  the 
Wyoming  valley,  Pa.,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  re- 
moved with  her  family  to  Oakland,  Cal.  She  mar- 
ried young,  and  was  soon  left  a  widow  with  three 
children  to  support.  She  became  a  contributor  for 
various  San  Francisco  journals,  and  traveled  much 
for  the  "  Alta  California,"  at  the  same  time  writing 
constantly  for  eastern  periodicals.  In  1873  she 
visited  the  Vienna  exhibition  as  the  representative 
of  American  journals,  and  later  traveled  through 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  and  Russia.  She 
spent  a  year  in  Constantinople,  and  another  year  in 
England.  While  in  England  she  published  four 
novels,  "The  Lotus  of  the  Nile,"  "  A  Drift  of  Sand," 
"Becky,"  and  "The  Tame  Turk."  She  married, 
in  1875,  a  resident  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  she 
has  had  one  son.  She  returned  to  the  IJnited  States 
in  1876,  attended  the  centennial  exhibition  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  press,  and  lectured  through  the  West 
on  Turkey  and  its  dependencies.  Then  she  was  for 
a  time  secretary  of  the  Woman's  national  industrial 
league,  and  collected  and  published  a  great  deal  of 
matter  relating  to  female  labor.  She  is  a  fluent, 
graceful,  and  versatile  writer.  She  is  now  a  resident 
of  New  York  city. 
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RICKETTS,  Robert  Bruce,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Orangeville,  Columbia  county.  Pa  ,  Apr.  29,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Wyoming  seminary,  aud  was 
readinj;  law  wlien  the  war  broke  out  He  promptly 
entered  the  Union  service,  aud,  liaving  assi-^led  in 
recruiting  a  battery,  was  mustered  into  the  1st  Penn- 
sylvania light  artillery,  battery 
F,  July  8,  1861.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant,  cap- 
tain maior  and  colonel,  the  last 
position  May  15,  1865.  In  Sep- 
tember, 186i,  the  battery  joined 
Gen  Baiilis's  corps,  one  section 
being  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Riclietts,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  war  be 
was  constantly  at  the  front, 
taking  part  in  all  the  engage- 
,,.  -  ments    of    his  command.      His 

P'^-fe  t  battei-y  fought  with  especial 
bravery  and  credit  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  During  part  of 
the  winter  of  1864-65  he  was  in 
command  of  the  3d  army  corps 
batteries  in  the  9th  corps  line; 
afterward  in.spector  of  artillery 
for  the  9th  corps,  which  position  he  held  until 
Gen.  Lee's  surrender.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Gen.  Hancock  urged  Col.  Ricketts  to  join  the  regu- 
lar service,  as  an  appropriate  place  could  be  easily 
secured  for  him;  but  he  preferred  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life.  He  took  part  in  politics,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  democratic  convention  that 
nominated  Gen.  Hancock  for  the  presidency.  In 
1886  he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor, but  positively  declined.  When  the 
convention  met  he  was  nominated,  however,  and, 
through  the  urging  of  friends,  accepted  the  honor. 
In  1888  he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for 
governor,  but  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned. Col.  Ricketts  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
Loyal  legion,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gettysburg  monu- 
ment commission,  and  of  the  World's  Columbian 
commission. 

SIcNEIIj,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Halifax, 
K.  S.,  Feb.  4,  1813.  He  attended  the  public  schools, 
went  to  Boston  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  hatter, 
which  he  carried  on  in  St.  Louis,  !Mo.,  for  twenty 
years.  In  1844-45  he  served  in  the  Jlissouri  legisla- 
ture, and  Was  president  of  the  Pacific  insurance  com- 
pany 1855-61.  When  the  civil 
war  opened  he  joined  the  national 
forces  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
under  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon.  At 
the  head  of  600  men  he  routed 
Gen.  David  B.  Harris  at  Fulton, 
Mo.,  July  17,  1861,  after  which 
he  was  in  command  at  St.  Louis 
under  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont.  On 
Aug.  3,  1861,  he  became  colonel 
of  the  19th  ^Missouri  volunteers, 
and  early  in  1863  took  command 
of  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  later 
of  the  di.strict  of  northeast  !Mis- 
souri,  which  he  freed  .almost  en- 
tirely of  guerrillas.  He  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers Nov.  39,  1863,  and  served 
in  the  defence  of  Cape  Girardeau 
in  the  .spring  of  1863,  and  during 
Price's  raid  in  October,  1864.  Gen.  JIcNeil  was 
mustered  out  of  the  army  in  1865,  served  as  sheriff  of 
St.  Louis  county,  ]\Io.,  in  1866-70,  clerk  of  the  crim- 
inal court  1875-76,  was  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the 
Centennial  exhibition  in  Pliiladelphia  in  1870,  and 
inspector  in  the  U.  S.  Indian  service  in  1878  and 
again  in  1883. 


TALIAFERRO,  William  Booth.,  soldier  was 
born  in  Belleville,  Gloucester  county,  Va.,  Dec.  28, 
1822.  He  studied  for  a  while  at  Harvard,  and  then 
entered  William  and  Mary  college,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1841  Afterward  he  joined  the  U  S. 
army  and  became  captain  of  the  11th  infantry,  Apr. 
9,  1847,  major  of  the  ninth  in- 
fantry, Aug.  12,  1847,  and  was 
mustered  out  Aug.  26.  1848. 
When  the  civil  war  commenced, 
he  entered  the  provisional  array 
of  Virginia,  and  was  appointed 
colonel  May  1,  1861.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  Confederate  service,  March 
4,  1862,  and  to  that  of  major- 
general  Jan.  1,  1865.  He  was  in 
command  of  Confederate  troops 
during  the  engagemenl  at  Glou- 
cester Point,  Va.,  May  1,  1861, 
and  at  Carriek's  Ford,  Va.,  July 
13, 1861,  and  participated  in  most 
of  the  battles  of  the  army  of 
northern  Virginia,  until  Jlarch, 
1863,  when  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  district  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  In  July  of  that  year  he  commanded  the 
troops  and  defences  at  Morris  island,  S.  C,  and  in 
August  following  the  forces  on  James  island.  In 
February,  1864,  he  was  in  Florida,  at  the  head  of  a 
division  of  four  brigades.  In  May,  1864,  he  assumed 
command  of  the  7th  military  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  in  December  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
general  district  of  that  slate.  In  January,  1865,  he 
led  a  division  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Elliott, 
Rhett  and  Anderson.  After  the  war.  Gen.  Taliaferro 
served  in  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  foi'  ten 
years,  and  was  a  democratic  pi'csidential  elector  in 
1856.  He  was  grand  master  of  the  Virginia  Masons 
in  1876-77,  and  subsequently  at  various  times,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Virginia  military- 
institute,  of  the  mechanical  and  agricultui'al  college 
of  the  state,  of  William  and  Mary  college,  and  of 
the  state  normal  school. 

TURNER,  Thomas,  naval  officer,  was  born 
near  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  23,  1808.  He  was 
appointed  midshipman  in  April,  1825,  and  was  made 
passed  midsliipman  in  June,  1831,  and  lieutenant  in 
December,  1835.  He  took  part  in  the  "Macedonia" 
exploring  expedition  of  1837  and  1838,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Malay  pirate 
towns  of  Quallat  Battoo,  and 
Mucke  in  the  island  of  Sumatra 
in  1839.  He  participated  actively 
in  the  naval  operations  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Saratoga  in  March, 
1860,  captured  in  the  harbor  of 
Anton  Leyardo,  Mexico,  the 
steamers  jNIarques  de  Habana  and 
Miramon,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased in  Spain  by  the  Mexican 
revolutionists,  and  had  attempt- 
ed to  blockade  the  harbor  of 
Vera  Cruz.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  on  July  16,  1863, 
and  commodore  Dec.  13,  1863. 
He  commanded  the  frigate  New 
Ironsides  in  the  attack  on  the 
defences  of  Charleston  Apr.  7, 
1863,  and  was  warmly  commended  by  Adm.  Du  Pont 
for  his  skill  and  bravery.  From  1864  until  1868  he 
performed  special  and  ordnance  duty  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  He  was  created  rear-admiral  May 
37,  1868,  and  in  1869  and  1870  commanded  the  Pa- 
cific fleet.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  Apr.  31, 
1870,  and  died  in  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  on  March  34,  1883. 
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PATTERSON,  Joseph,  lawyer,  was  bom  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1783,  of  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
try; that  is,  liis  ancestors  settled  in  Ireland  from 
Scotland  about  1670,  and  were  sufferers  in  the  famous 
siege  of  Derry.-  His  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Patter- 
son, who  was  bom  in  Hillsborough,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  in  1752,  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  the  brother  of  Robert  Patterson,  LL.D., 
vice-provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Patterson  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  to  be  ordained  by  that 
church  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  Joseph  Patterson  was 
graduated  from  Washington  and 
Jefferson  college,  Pa. ,  in  the  class 
of  1804.  Adopting  the  legal  pro- 
fession, he  studied  in  the  office  of 
Obadiali  Jenniugs.of  Steubenville, 
O.,  afterward  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jen- 
nings. Tiie  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion not  being  in  accordance  with 
his  tastes,  he  abandoned  afavorable 
prospect  of  success  at  tlie  bar,  and 
established  and  conducted  the  first 
.steam  paper-mill  west  of  the  Alle- 
i^'hany  mountains,  in  which  he  was 
eminently  successful.  The  profits 
of  the  business  he  invested,  with  re- 
markable foresight,  in  real  estate 
in  what  was  then  the  insignificant 
city  of  Pittsburg.  The  cori'ectness 
of  his  judgment  was  attested  before  many  years  by  a 
large  fortune  arising  from  these  early  investments, 
annually  augmenting  with  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  city.  He  was  offered  a  colonelcy  in  the  war 
of  1812,  but  did  not  accept  on  account  of  his  many 
interests  in  various  enterprises  in  Pittsburg,  in  erect- 
ing buildings  and  projecting  improvements,  as  well 
for  the  benefit  of  others  as  for  himself.  The  first 
edifice  of  the  Western  theological  seminary,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  some  years  ago,  and  the  St.  Clair  ho- 
tel, at  the  time  of  its  erection  perhaps  the  largest 
hotel  in  the  West,  were  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence.  The  same  energy  and  love  of 
progress  were  manifested  in  public  matters.  He  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  present  system  of  supplying 
the  city  with  water,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council  in  1827,  pushed  forward  that  advanta- 
geous measui'e  with  indefatigable  zeal.  He  was  also 
an  early  and  efficient  friend  and  promoter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  and  Portage  railroad,  and  was  a 
delegate  from  the  county  of  Allegliany  in  1825  to 
the  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  favor  of  that 
measure,  and  one  of  the  conmiittee  appointed  by 
that  convention  to  address  the  citizens  of  tlie  state 
■of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  that  system,  which 
superseded  the  cumbrous  stage-coaches  and  immense 
wagons  that  Were  then  the  only  means  of  conveyance 
between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia.  Profoundly  pa- 
triotic, his  sympathies  with  the  government  in  its 
struggles  with  the  late  rebellion  were  such  as  became 
a  true  lover  of  his  country.  On  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  on  abstract  metaphysical  and  theological 
questions  he  loved  to  ponder.  In  questions  of  phil- 
osophy and  problems  of  finance,  and  in  the  events  of 
past  and  current  history,  he  was  deeply  versed.  He 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  railroads,  as  he  fully  appre- 
ciated their  influence  in  developing  and  increasing 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  record  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Patterson,  Ewing  and  DuBois  was  privately 
printed  in  1847  in  "Whitmore's  American  Gen- 
«alogy. "  Mr.  Patterson  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1868. 
KING,  Rufus,  soldier  and  journalist,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Jan.  26,  1814,  son  of  Charles 
King  of  Columbia  college,  and  grandson  of  Rufus 
King,  the  American  statesman.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West,  Point,  in 


1833,  and  was  immediately  appointed  lieutenant  of 
engineers.  He  resigned  from  the  army  Sept.  30, 
1836,  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Erie  railroad.  Prom  1839  to  1843  Mr.  King 
served  as  adjutant-general  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  time  was  connected  witli 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Albany  Evening  Journal." 
He  resigned  that  position  to  become  editor  of  the 
"Albany  Advertiser,"  which  position  lie  filled  for 
six  years.  He  then  removed  to  Wisconsin  to  take 
charge  of  the  publication  of  the  "Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel." He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  and  served  as 
regent  of  the  state  university.  In  1849  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  and  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Rome 
in  1861,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  five  months, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  part  in  the  civil  war.  He 
remained  in  the  ai'my  until  1863,  commanding  a 
division  at  Yorktown,  Manassas,  Fredericksburg, 
Groveton,  and  Fairfax.  During  the  latter  part  of 
1863  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  reappoint- 
ed minister  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  imtil  1867. 
Prom  1867  to  1869  he  served  as  deputy  controller  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  His  health  failed  some  time 
before  his  death,  and  in  consequence  he  retii'ed  en- 
tirely from  public  life.  He  died  in  New  York  city 
Oct.  13,  1876. 

ALLEN,  William  Vincent,  senator,  was  bom  in 
Midway,  Madison  county,  O.,  Jan.  28,  1847.     His  fa- 
ther was  Rev.  Samuel  Allen,  of  English  descent,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  to  New  England  many  years  be- 
fore the  revolution.     Mr.  Allen's  great-grandfather, 
Ananias  Allen,  was  a  gallant,  revolutionaiy  captain. 
Daniel  Allen,  his  grandfather,  moved  with  his  family 
to  Ohio  about  the  year  1810,  and  located  at  what  was 
then  known  as  the  "New  Purchase."     His  mother, 
Phoebe  Pugh,  whose  Welsh  ancestors  came  after  the 
revolution  to  what  was  subsequently  Marion  county, 
O.,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  to  her  encouragement  and  advice  her  son 
ascribed  whatever  was  good  in  his  after  life.    In  1857 
his  stepfather  settled  in  Iowa,  where  the  boy  worked 
on  a  farm  as  a  common  laborer,  his  whole  early  life 
being  a  constant  struggle.     He  gained  his  education 
in  Iowa  common  schools,  attending  the  Upper  Iowa 
university  at  Payette  for  a  time, 
although  without    graduating. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  civil  war,  in  Company  G, 
32d   Iowa  volunteer    infantry, 
serving  the  last  few  months  of 
his  service  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
James  I.  Gilbert.  Aiterthewar 
he  read  law  with  L.  L.  Ains- 
woith  at  West  Union,  la.,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  May  31, 
1869,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  the  successful  practice  of 
his  profession.     In  1884  he  re- 
moved from  Iowa  to  Nebraska, 
and  in  1891  he  was  nominated  by 
the  populists,  and  elected  judge  /5'||     m  ''   ^^ 

of  the  ninth  judicial  district  of  '       ''''^^        -* 

that  state.     His  able  administra-   t<;^'^'^5^^^^^^_. 
tion  of  the  bench  caused  his  elec-    ./'     ^  /^  ^   ^"^'^"^"^'ni. 
tion  on  Feb.  7, 1893,  as  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, by  the  joint  votes  of  the  populists  and  democrats, 
for  the  full  term,  beginning  March  4, 1893,and  ending 
March  8,  1899.    On  May  2,  1870,  Senator  Allen  was 
married  to  Blanche  Mott  at  Payette,  la.     Four  chil- 
dren  have    been  born    to    them — three     daugh- 
ters and  one  son.     As  a  lawyer,  judge,  and  senator, 
ho  has  established  an  admitted  leadership.     In  his 
labors  as  a  lawyer,  he  won  a  large  general  practice 
of  wide  range,  though  in  later'years  he  figured  more 
particularly  in  the  defense  of  criminal  cases.     Of  an 
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analytic  mind,  he  explored  every  feature  of  a  case, 
and  reasoned  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
law  ;  his  final  presentation  of  facts  being  remarkably 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  coherent.  In  his  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  he  prepared  and  conducted  his 
trials  with  a  view  to  the  strongest  presentation  in 
the  appellate  court,  if  lost  below.  As  a  judge  he 
made  a  state  reputation  for  his  masterful,  rapid, 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  In  the  sen- 
ate he  took  high  rank.  The  great  silver  debate 
brouglit  him  out  in  a  notable  fifteen  hours'  speech, 
that  was  without  a  break  in  its  sustained  excellence 
of  argument,  diction,  logic,  statement,  physical  en- 
durance, anil  smooth,  forcible  delivery.  It  was  a 
marvel  of  senate  oratory.  He  spoke  continuously 
from  .5  p.  .\i.  to  8  A.  m.  the  next  day,  consuming  the 
entile  night.  He  at  once  became  the  unques- 
tioned populist  leader  in  the  entire  congress.  He 
■was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  forest  reserva- 
tions, and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  claims,  on 
Indian  affairs,  and  on  public  lands,  and  a  member 
of  the  special  committee  on  transportation  and  sale 
of  meal  products.  Senator  Allen  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  physical  manhood,  whose  fine  physique 
and  face  typify  his  intellectual  and  moral  manhood. 

HABItlSON',  Gabriel,  actor  and  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  March  25,  1818,  son  of  Charles 
P.  Harrison,  who  was  a  bank-note  engraver,  born 
in  England,    1783.      His  great- 

frandfather  was  the  celebrated 
ohn  Harrison,  inventor  of  the 
chronometer  for  determining  the 
longitude  witliin  sixty,  forty,  or 
thirty  miles  respectively,  and 
who  as  a  reward  of  merit  received 
£10,000  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. His  grandfather,  William 
Harrison,  was  bank-note  engraver 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  map 
engraver  for  the  East  India  com- 
pany. Soon  after  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  State  bank  of 
Pennsylvania  wrote  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  requesting  that  a 
first-class  engraver  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia  to  engrave  some 
bank-note  plates.  William  Har- 
rison was  sent,  and  remained  six 
months,  when,  having  completed 
his  task.he  returned  to  England  f  orhisf  amily,  brought 
them  to  Philadelphia,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  educated  all  his  sous  in  the  art  of  en- 

f raving.  Charles  P.  Harrison  removed  to  New 
'ork  city  with  his  family  in  1822.  He  was  a  man 
of  classical  education,  very  hospitable  in  his  nature, 
and  his  house  became  a  social  resort  of  the  leading 
artists  and  authors  of  the  day.  He  engraved  a  por- 
trait of  Queen  Victoria,  shortly  after  her  coronation, 
upon  a  copper  plate  within  the  circumference  of  a 
sixpence,  around  the  edge  of  which  was  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  Roman  capitals  so  small  that,  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  it  appeared  like  a  hair-line.  Gabriel 
Harrison's  maternal  grandfather,  whose  name  was 
Foster,  was  a  weaver,  and  wove  the  coronation  robes 
of  George  III.  His  grandfather  Porter  was  a  rovolu- 
tionaiy  soldier  under  Washington  at  Trenton,  who 
suffered  all  the  hardships  at  Valley  Forge.  His 
cousin,  David  E.  Harrison,  was  employed  by  the 
American  bank  note  company  until  he  was  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age.  He  was  also  organist  for  twenty- 
seven  years  in  St.  Patrick's  R.  C.  cathedral,  and  it 
was  said  by  Gottschalk  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
sight  readers  of  music  he  had  ever  met.  Gabriel 
Harrison's  sisters  were  all  fine  musicians.  Lucretia 
Harrison  married  A.  J.  Morales,  senior  professor  of 
Spanish  literature  and  belles-lettres  in  the  New  York 


college.  She  was  for  many  years  leading  singer  and 
organist  at  Christ  church,  and  also  the  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration.  His  brother,  Lafayette  Harri- 
son, built  Irving  hall  in  New  York  city,  and  did 
much  to  encourage  concert  music.  Gabriel  Harri- 
son discovered  his  future  calling  after  having  seen 
Edwin  Forrest  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York,  in 
the  character  of  Damon.  From  that  moment  he 
determined  to  be  an  actor.  He  joined  the  Ameri- 
can histrionic  society,  and  soon  became  known  as 
one  of  the  leading  amateurs.  He  appeared  in  the 
character  of  St.  Pierre  iu  Sheridan  Kuowles's  play 
of  ' '  The  Wife."  In  1838  he  played  the  part  of  Rol- 
la  at  the  Histrionic  society,  and  was  so  successful 
in  his  rendering  of  this  difficult  part,  that  the  elder 
Wallack,  who  was  then  manager  of  the  National 
theatre,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  public 
debut  at  that  establishment  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  appeared  as  Othello,  with  Mr.  Wal- 
lack as  lago  and  Emma  Wheatley  as  Desdemona. 
Mr.  Harrison  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  versa- 
tility of  talent.  When,  iu  1839,  Daguerre  made  pub- 
lic his  discovery  of  the  new  method  of  producing 
portraits  by  sunlight,  Mr.  Harrison  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  exponents  of  the  new  art,  and 
his  pictures  were  among  the  best  that  were  produced, 
and  brought  his  employer,  John  Plumb,  several 
gold  medals  from  the  American  institute.  In  1851, 
when  in  the  employment  of  Martin  M.  Lawrence, 
he  took  a  bnmze  medal  at  the  Crystal  palace,  Lon- 
don; iu  1853  another  bronze  medal  at  the  World's- 
fair.  New  York.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  the  largest 
daguerreotypes  ever  made  on  silver  plates,  16  x  22 
inches.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Trinity  cor- 
poration was  induced  to  erect  the  monument  now 
standing  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Lawi'ence,  with  its 
inscription,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship."  In  1845  Mr. 
Harrison  became  a  member,  of  the  Park  theatre, 
New  York,  where  he  supported  Charles  Keane  in 
his  Shakespearean  revivals  so  much  to  Mr.  Keane'a 
satisfaction  that  the  great  actor  presented  him  with 
a  dress  sword  as  a  token  of  his  regard.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  appeared  at  the  Brooklyn 
garden  theatre,  and  in  1851  he  founded  the  Brooklyn 
dramatic  academy,  a  society  which  gave  perform- 
ances at  the  Brooklyn  museum.  From  time  to  time 
Mr.  Harrison  formed  companies,  giving  perform- 
ances in  towns  near  New  York,  and  in  1859  he  be- 
came the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Adelphi  theatre, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  There  he  played  two  seasons  with 
fair  success.  William  E.  Burton's  last  engagement 
was  at  Troy,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son. On  Sept.  14,  1863,  he  opened  the  Park  thea- 
tre, the  first  established  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  the 
first  to  ci-eate  an  American  opera  company,  and 
introduced  William  Castle  and  S.  C.  Campbell  on 
the  operatic  stage,  with  Theodore  'Thomas  as  con- 
ductor. In  1864  Mr.  Harrison  received  a  brilliant 
testimonial  from  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  at  the 
Academy  of  music,  the  occasion  being  the  800th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  play 
"Twelfth  Night."  Frequently  after  this  he  was  the 
lessee  and  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  academy  of 
music,  where  he  was  assisted  by  Matilda  Heron,  Kate 
Bateman,  James  W.  Wallack,  John  Dillon,  and  other 
noted  artists.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  academy  of  design,  and  soon  became 
its  corresponding  secretary.  In  1866  he  wrote  a 
tragedy,  ' '  Melanthia, "  for  Matilda  Heron.  The  play 
was  produced  at  the  Olympic  theatre  in  St.  Louis 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
first  to  interest  himself  in  the  organization  of  the 
Long  Island  historical  society,  to  which  he  presented 
a  dramatic  library,  comprising  over  one  thousand 
plays,  and  several  rare  manuscripts.  During  all  his 
industrious  life,  Mr.  Harrison  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  landscape  painting;  among  his  noted  works 
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were,  "Swallow's  Roost,"  "Solitude,"  "A  Look  be- 
tween the  Trees,"  and  "The  Falls  of  Minnehaha." 
In  1S73  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Faust 
club  of  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  at  liis  suggestion,  and 
through  his  great  efforts  that  the  first  bust  of  John 
Howard  Paine  was  procured  and  erected  by  the 
club  in  Prospect  park,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Plarrison 
wrote  and  published  "The  Life  and  Writings  of 
John  Howard  Paine,"  an  octavo  volume  of  400 
pages,  and  his  efforts  awakened  such  a  public  inter- 
est in  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  that  it 
resulted  in  the  measures  taken  by  Americans  to  re- 
store his  grave  at  Tunis,  and  finally  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  his  remains  to  America  by  W.  W.  Corcoran 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Harrison  is  the  a\ithor 
of  a  number  of  plays.  His  first  effort  was  entitled, 
"The  Author,"  written  in  blaak  verse  when  eighteen 
years  old,  and  performed  at  the  American  histrionic 
association  of  New  York  city,  he  performing  the 
part  of  Sanguine,  the  hero  of  the  play.  In  1878  he 
dramatized  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter,"  and  pro- 
duced it  at  the  Court  square  theatre,  Brooklyn,  per- 
forming the  part  of  Roger  Chillingworih,  and  his 
daughter,  Viola,  that  of  Hester  Prynne.  It  was  a 
•success  and  the  play  was  pubhshed.  He  has  con- 
tributed many  interesting  stories  to  periodicals.  He 
also  wrote,  and  published  in  sumptuous  style,  "  The 
Life  of  Edwin  Forrest,  the  Actor  and  the  Man,  Criti- 
cal and  Reminiscent,"  "  The  History  of  the  Drama, 
Art,  and  Music,"  in  Brooklyn.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  professor  of  elocution  and  has  added  several 
prominent  members  to  the  dramatic  profession  and 
the  I'ostrum. 

RUCrEK,  William  Craivford,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1824.  He  received 
a  classical. education,  later  studied  law,  and  gained 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1845.  He  practiced  for  some 
years  in  Bridgewater,  and  then  removed  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
leader  of  the  bar.  In  1875  and  1876  he  was  counsel 
for  the  defendants  in  the  "canal  ring"  prosecutions 
begun  by  Gov.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  conducted  the 
cases  with  a  skill  and  acumen  that  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  state  and  nation.  He  early 
allied  himself  with  the  democratic  party,  was  twice 
nominated  for  congress,  but  failed  to  secure  an  elec- 
tion on  each  occasion,  and  in  1872  was  prominent  in 
the  national  convention  that  nominated  Horace  Gree- 
ley for  the  presidency.  In  1876  he  was  instrumental 
in  calling  the  convention  that  formed  the  New  York 
state  bar  association,  and  served  as  its  president.  In 
1882  he  was  nominated  and  elected  chief  judge  of 
the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  which  position  he 
has  since  filled  with  honor  and  distinguished  ability. 
Judge  Ruger  was  retired  from  the  bench  on  account 
of  age  Feb.  1,  1894. 

STAFFORD,  Aaron,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  Mass.,  in  1787.  He  was  descended  from 
Thomas  Stafford,  a  colonist  who  settled  in  Ports- 
mouth, R.  I.,  in  1638.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
went  with  his  father  to  live  in  that  section  of  New 
York  state  now  Oneida  county,  then  a  dense  forest, 
the  Staffords'  farm  being  the  original  site  of  Water- 
ville.  Young  Stafford's  success  as  a  farmer  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  call  for  volunteers,  when  he  enlisted, 
organized  a  company,  and  joined  the  N.  Y.  militia. 
Subsequently  he  filled  the  position  of  adjutant  of  the 
16th  regiment.  New  York  detached  militia.  He  was 
fearless  in  battle,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  by  Gen.  Scott,  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  cross- 
ing the  Niagara  river  in  command  of  a  detachment 
imder  the  enemy's  fire.  He  was  so  severely  wounded, 
however,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  active 
on  his  farm  until  quite  advanced  in  years,  and  kept 
well  abreast  of  the  age.  The  important  changes 
brought  to  the  nation  by  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars, 


the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  were  all  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Stafford.  He  had  voted  for  every  demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate  from  Madison  to  Cleve- 
land, and  had  seen  twenty-two  presidents  in  office. 
The  campaigns  against  the  British  and  Indians,  the- 
civilization  of  the  West,  were  to  him  personal  and 
distinct  recollections.  His  sterling  mental  and 
moral  qualities  secured  to  him  many  friends  among 
the  tliree  generations  who  knew  and  honored  him. 
Nearly  a  centenarian,  he  died  in  1886,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ninety-ninth  year. 

CHASE,  George  Lewis,  fire  underwriter,  was 
born  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1828,  and  was 
educated  in  Millbury  academy.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  engaged  in  the  fire  iuslirance  business 
as  the  agent  of  the  Farmers'  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany of" Georgetown,  Mass.,  and  was  siibsequeutly 
elected  a  member  of  that  company.  His  business 
was  mostly  obtained  in  southern  Massachusetts  and 
eastern  Connecticut,  driving  through  the  country 
with  a  horse  and  buggy,  placing  risks.  He  after- 
ward added  agencies  of  other  companies,  includ- 
ing the  Holyoke  mutual  of  Salem,  Mass.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  traveling  agent  of  the  People's 
insurance  company  of  Worcester,  remaining  with 
them  until  1852,  when  he  became  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  Ohio  railroad,  and  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  soon  after  became  superintendent  of 
the  road.  He  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  first  associa- 
tion of  railroad  superintendents 
at  Columbus,  0.,  in  1853,  being 
one  of  the  five  who  met  there 
for  that  piirpose.  In  1860  he 
became  general  western  agent 
of  the  New  England  fire  insur- 
ance company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  in  1863  assistant 
general  western  agent  of  the 
Hartford  fire  insurance  com- 
pany. His  remarkable  ability 
and  thorough  understanding 
of  the  fire  business  led  the  di- 
rectors of  this  company  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  com-  ,  -^      .^ 

pany  in  1867,  and  since  that  (^^7^^  '5^'^ 
time  he  has  been  its  presi-  -'^^^^•'^'^^ 
dent  and  attained  a  national 
reputation  in  the  profession  * 
of  fire  underwriting.  He  successfully  conducted  the 
business  of  his  company  through  all  the  crises  that 
proved  disastrous  to  many  others.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  board  of  fire  under- 
writers, and  was  active  in  promoting  needed  legisla- 
tion and  reforms  tending  to  place  the  business  on  a 
safe  financial  basis.  Mr.  Chase  has  been  prominent 
in  the  directorate  of  many  banking  and  financial  in- 
stitutions of  Hartford,  and  is  active  in  religious  and 
charitable  work.  As  a  leading  member  of  the  Hart- 
ford board  of  trade  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
properity  and  growth  of  the  city.  He  married  Cal- 
ista  M.  Taft.  One  son,  Charles  E.  Chase,  is  associ- 
ated with  him,  being  assistant  secretary  of  the  Hart- 
ford fire  insurance  company. 

FLETCHER,  Dolphin  Samuel,  life  under- 
writer, was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  9,  1847, 
and  accompanied  his  fathei'  to  Shelburne,  Vt.,  when 
only  nine  years  of  age.  He  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  educated  in  the  district  schools  and  at 
Hinesburg  academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1868. 
Shortly  after,  he  removed  to  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  general  insurance  business,  and  was  spe- 
cial agent  and  adjuster  for  several  leading  com- 
panies. His  quick  perception  and  habits  of  research 
led  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  underwriting, 
and  after  a  long  and  successful  career  in  the  busi- 
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ness  in  Brandon  and  Eutland,  Vt.,  he  removed  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  home  of  insurance  interests, 
and  in  1885  organized  the  National  life  association, 
and  lias  since  been  its  general  manager.  The  plans 
of  this  association  being  new  and  original,  it  was  for 
some  time  looked  upon  Avith  disfavor  by  those  ac- 
customed to  the  old  established  plans,  but  by  tireless 
and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  ilr.  Fletcher, 
augmented  by  able  assistants  of  bis 
choosing,  the  single-premium  sys- 
tem has  become  an  established  com- 
ponent in  the  business  of  under- 
writing, and  acknowledged  gener- 
ally as  a  safe  and  equitable  plan  of 
insurance.  As  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  the  association  has  over  $18, 
000,000  insurance  in  force,  nearly 
$4,500,000  assets,  and  over  |600,000 
surplus,  it  is  also  fail-  to  assume  that 
its  plan  is  a  popular  and  successful 
one,  Profiting  by  the  experience  of 
English  companies  in  the  insurance 
of  under-average  lives,  a  fair,  equit- 
able, and  originalplanhasbeenadopt- 
ed  that  insures  perfect  safety,  and 
the  National  life  is  the  pioneer  in  this 
line  of  insurance  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Fletcher  possesses  remarkable  exec- 
utive ability,  and  his  faculty  for  gathering  around 
him  able  and  loyal  assistants,  coupled  with  syste- 
matic methods,  has  resulted  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  association.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Northern  trust  company  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  of 
the  Syndicate  lands  and  irrigation  company  of 
Kansas  city.  Mo.,  and  of  the  Guarantee  savings,  loan 
and  investment  society  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

THOMAS,Benj  amin  Franklin,  jurist,  wasborn 

in  Boston  Feb.  12,  1813,  grandson  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
publisher  of  the  "Massachusetts  Spy."  Hewastaken 
to  Worcester  in  1819,  was  graduated  from  Brown  uni- 
versity in  1830,  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  in  1843,  judge  of  probate  for  Worces- 
ter county  1844-48,  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court 
1853-59,  and  a  member  of  the  thirty  seventh  con- 
gress. From  1859  liis  office  was  in  Boston.  In  1868 
he  was  nominated  by  the  governor  for  chief  justice 
of  Massachusetts,  but  not  confirmed.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Antiquarian  society,  and  wrote  a  me- 
moir of  its  founder  in  1874.  He  published  ' '  A  Digest 
of  the  Massachusetts  Laws  Concerning  Towns  and 
Town  Officers  "  (1845),  and  some  pamphlets.  His 
degree  of  LL.D.  came  from  Brown  in  1853,  and 
from  Harvard  in  1854.  He  died  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Sept.  37,  1878. 

THOMAS,  John  R.,  song- writer,  was  born  at 
Newport.  Wales,  in  1830.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  his  boyhood,  and  later  taught  singing  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  New  York  city,  lie  was  a  bari- 
tone vocalist,  sang  in  oratorios,  became  a  conductor 
of  church  choirs,  and  in  1853  appeared  as  a  leading 
member  of  an  English  opera  company.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Thomas  wrote  songs  with  pianoforte  ac- 
cornpaniment  that  were  far  beyond  the  quaUty  of 
ordinary  drawing-room  lyrics.  Among  them  were, 
"  Some  One  to  Love,"  and  "  'Tis  but  a  Little  Faded 
Flower."  He  also  wrote  juvenile  cantatas,  an  oper- 
etta, "Diamond  Cut  Diamond,"  and  in  1863  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  church  music.  What  befell 
him  latest  as  a  musician  is  to  us  unknown.  We  can 
only  finally  recall  him  as  a  member  of  a  band  of 
negro  minstrels,  performing  for  several  years  under 
an  assumed  name. 

LEIDY,  Joseph,  natui'alist,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1833.  His  ancestors,  both 
maternal  and  paternal,  were  from  the  valley  of  the 


Rhine.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school,  and, 
having  shown  there  a  marked  talent  for  drawing,  he 
decided  to  become  a  draughtsman;  his  work  in  this 
line  being  of  a  character  that  has  been  of  great  service 
in  his  scientific  career.  So  much  taste  did  he  show 
for  drawing  that  it  is  certain  the  world  has  lost  a 
distinguished  artist  in  gaining  an  eminent  naturalist. 
At  an  early  age  he  began  to  dip  into  the  sciences, 
and,  procuring  for  himself  text-books  of  mineralogy 
and  botany,  he  pursued  these  studies  without  an 
instructor.  He  was  at  this  time  a  clerk  in  a  drug 
store,  where  he  dischai'ged  his  duties  with  such 
ability  and  fidelity  that  he  was  recommended  to  the 
charge  of  a  store  alone.  Meanwhile  he  continued 
his  studies  with  the  addition  of  comparative  anatomy, 
in  which  he  became  so  engrossed  that  he  abandoned 
all  idea  of  becoming  either  an  artist  or  a  pharmacist. 
He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  more  congenial  studies, 
and  in  1840  began  the  study  of  medicine,  giving  the 
first  year  entirely  to  practical  anatomy.  He  attended 
three  full  courses  of  lectures  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  presented  a  thesis  on  his  gradua- 
tion on  the  "Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  of 
Vertebrate  Animals."  He  received  his  degi-ee  of 
M.D.  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  immediately  after 
his  graduation  entered  the  university  as  assistant  in 
the  chemical  laboratories.  In  the  autumn  of  1844 
he  commenced  the  active  practice  of  his  profes.sion, 
which  he  continued  but  two  years,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  entirely  to  teaching.  As  a 
student  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Horner, 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university,  through 
whose  influence  he  secured  an  appointment  as  pro- 
sector to  the  chair  of  anatomy,  1845,  and  in  1846  he 
was  elected  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Franklin 
university,  but  resigned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
term,  in  order  to  return  to  Dr.  Horner,  with  whom 
he  went  abroad  in  1848,  where  he  had  for  the  first 
time  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  museums  and 
hospitals  of  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Upon 
his  return  to  America  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  microscopic  anatomy.  In  1850  he  again 
went  to  Europe,  in  company  with  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood, 
to  assist  in  collecting  ilUistrative  specimens,  models, 
and  drawings  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
in  1853  he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  of  that 
university,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  in  Swathmore  college.  His  drawings 
and  dissection  in  Dr.  Bundy's  work  on  the  terrestrial 
air-breathing  mollusks,  are  said  to  furnish  the  most 
important  and  novel  additions 
to  science.  His  studies  of  ter- 
restrial gasteropods  excited  the 
attention  of  the  leading  natural- 
ists of  Philadelphia,  and  at  once 
brought  him  in  communication 
with  the  prominent  members  of 
the  Academy  of  natural  scien- 
ces, of  which  he  was  nominated 
a  member  in  July,  1845.  At  the 
annual  election  in  1846  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  cui'ators, 
a  position  he  occupied  without 
interruption.  He  continually 
declined  election  to  the  presi- 
dent's chair.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
libraryand  publication  commit- 
tee,and  for  a  long  period  after 
he  published  his  work  on  fossil 
horses.  He  was  the  sole  Ameri- 
can author  who  gave  attention  to  the  study  of  extinct 
mriebraia.  His  next  most  important  paleontological 
contribution  was  a  "Description  of  Vertebrate  Re- 
mains, Chiefly  from  the  Phosphate  Bedsot  South  Caro- 
lina." This  work  was  recognized  by  the  council  of 
the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  which  awarded 
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him  the  Walker  prize  of  $500,  and  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  researches  doubled  it  to  $1,000. 
Among  his  published  articles  arc.  "The  Extinct 
Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska," 
"Contributions  to  the  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
the  Western  Territories,"  "Special  Anatomy  of  the 
Terrestrial  Mollusks  of  the  United  States,"  etc.,  all 
of  which  have  stamped  his  career  as  great  in  his  ex- 
tended field.  It  made  him  equally  happy  to  ac- 
quire or  to  impart  knowledge.  Dr.  Leidy  died  at 
Philadelphia  Apr.  30,  1891. 

SPENCER,  Ellhu,  clergyman,  was  born  at  East 
Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1731,  great-great-grandson 
of  Jared  Spencer,  who  came  tol^ewtown,  Mass.,  in 
1633,  to  Hartford  in  1635,  and  settled  at  Haddam  in 
1660;  and  brother  of  Joseph  Spencer,  a  major-gen- 
eral of  the  revolutionary  army.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1746;  labored  as  missionary  to  the 
Oneida  Indians  in  1748-49;  was  Presbyterian  pas- 
tor at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  1750-56,  and  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  1756-58;  chaplain  to  the  New  York  troops 
tinder  Gov.  De  Lancey,  and  then  ministered  at  Am- 
boy,  Shrewsbury  and  adjacent  points  in  New  Jer- 
sey. He  became  guardian,  or  trustee,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1752,  and  in  1759  wrote  to  E. 
Stiles,  then  of  Newport,  a  notable  letter  on  the ' '  State 
of  the  Dissenting  Interest  in  the  Middle  Colonies." 
By  direction  of  the  synods  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, he,  with  Alexander  McWhorter,  went  to 
North  Carolina  in  1764  to  visit  and  organize  the  scat- 
tered flocks  of  their  persuasion.  In  1775  the  patriot 
legislature  of  that  colony  invited  them  to  return.  Mr. 
Spencer,  whose  fluency  won  him  the  nickname  of 
"  Ready  Money  Spencer,"  was  pastor  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  from  1769  until  his  death.  His  degree  of  D. D. 
came  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1783. 
He  died  in  Trenton  Dec.  37,  1784. 

SMITH,  George  H.,  physician,  was  born  in 
Milton,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13,  1843,  son  of 
Alanson  Smith  (born  in  Connecticut  in  1793).  Hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  a  broad  culture  by  a 
thorough  course  at  the  academy  of  his  native  town, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  a  zest 
and  enthusiasm  born  of  a  keen  love  of  his  work. 
Circumstances  forced  him  to  earn  the  money  to  pay 
for  his  medical  education,  and  he 
cheerfully  accepted  theconditions. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  New 
York  homeopathic  medical  college 
in  1869  with  an  excellent  record, 
and  started  immediately  to  build 
up  a  new  practice.  He  is  a  typical 
family  doctor  of  the  old  type.  He 
has  never  been  a  specialist,  writ- 
ten text-books,  or  attached  him- 
self to  exacting  hospital  work.  He 
has  just  visited  the  sick,  year  in 
and  year  out,  day  after  day,  with- 
out easing  the  strain,  and  night 
after  night  without  seeking  his 
bed.  He  has  never  spared  himself. 
His  industry  is  prodigious,  and  his 
practice  has  grown  apace,  with  re- 
sultant growth  of  wealth  and  repu- 
tation. What  spare  time  he  finds 
he  gives  to  his  family,  with  now 
and  then  a  day  in  the  woods  with  a  gun  and  a  dog. 
Dr.  Smith's  family  and  professional  necessities  de- 
mand two  houses  :  his  reside'ice  being  in  the  large 
brown-stone  house  on  the  corner  of  Greene  and  Reid 
avenues,  Brooklyn,  his  office  occupying  the  adjoin- 
ing house. 

JAKVIS,  George  Cyprian,  physician,  was 
born  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Apr.  24, 1834,  the  young- 
est son  of  George  Oigilvie  and  Philamela  (Mar- 
shall) Jarvis.  Dr.  Jarvis,  the  elder,  was  a  noted 
physician  and  surgeon,  and,  being  of  an  inventive 
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turn  of  mind,  his  genius  and  skill  were  largely  exer- 
cised in  that  direction.  He  gained  an  enviable  rep- 
utation through  thesuccess  of  his  "  adjuster,"  an  im^ 
proved  instrument  for  reducing  and  replacing 
fractures  and  dislocations.  His  genius  and  ability 
were  recognized  in  London,  where,  by  special  invi- 
tation, he  dehvered  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations."  These  lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  the  London  "Lancet,"  and  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  arts  and  commerce  presented  him 
the  largest  gold  medal  ever  received  by  an  American, 
by  the  hand  of  Prince  Albert, 
president  of  the  society.  The 
Jarvis  families  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America,  who 
have  furnished  so  many  of  the 
men  distinguished  in  the  arts, 
sciences  and  learned  professions, 
are  of  Englisli  extraction,  though 
primarily  from  Normandy,  from 
whence  they  emigrated  to  Eng- 
land. The  original  name  was 
Gervais,  and  the  first  name  found 
on  record  is  that  of  Jean  Ger 
vais  of  Bretagne,  who  lived 
there  about  the  year  1400 
George  Cyprian  obtained  his  ear- 
ly education  in  Portland,  Conn., to 
which  place  his  parents  removed 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age 
Subsequently  he  attended  the  Mil- 
itary academy  at  Norwich,  Vt., 
and  spent  one  year  studying  with  Rev.  S.  M.  Emery 
at  Portland.  Entering  Trinity  college  in  1851,  he 
left  there  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  in  1853,  and 
during  the  next  three  years  was  a  drug  clerk  at  Mid- 
dletown,  where  he  acquired  a  pi'actical  acquaintance 
with  materia  medica.  Soon  after,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father,  whose  exten- 
sive surgical  practice  gave  unusual  facilities  for  illus 
trations  in  this  branch  of  the  profession.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  one  year  with  the  distinguished 
gynecologist,  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  and  attended  the 
lectures  at  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1861.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  but, 
after  a  few  months,  entered  the  army  as  assistant 
surgeon,  1st  battalion,  Connecticut  cavalry,  his  com- 
mission dating  December,  1861,  and  in  October  of 
the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  surgeon  of  the  7th  Connecticut  volunteers,  and 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  until  mustered  out 
in  September,  1865.  He  was  at  different  times  in 
charge  of  large  hospitals,  and  held  other  jjositions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  was  present  at  many 
battles.  With  an  army  record  in  which  he  was  noted 
for  bravery  and  gallantry,  as  well  as  for  skill  as  a 
surgeon,  returning  from  the  front  he  settled  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ,  where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing surgeons  of  the  state,  and  has  received  a  very 
large  general  and  consultation  practice.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  pension  examiner,  and  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Hartford  board  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent. For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  examin- 
ing committee  for  conferring  degrees  at  the  medical 
department  at  Yale  college,  and  for  twenty  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  visiting  surgeons  of  the  Hartford 
hospital. 

KINGSFORD,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Wickham,  Kent  county,  England,  Sept.  29, 
1799,  son  of  George  and  Mary  Love  Kingsford.  The 
family  dates  back  to  the  time  of  King  John,  who, 
hated  by  the  English  and  pursued  by  the  French, 
came  late  one  night  to  the  brink  of  a  rapid  stream,  with 
no  means  of  passage  at  hand,  whereupon  he  was  borne 
over  on  the  shoulders  of  a  stalwart  subject,  thereafter 
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•dubbed  "King's  Ford."  Later,  a  member  of  the 
family  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  the  roses, 
and  si)  earned  the  rose  branch  that  afterward  em- 
bellished the  family  coat  of  arms.  Thomas  Kiugsford 
passed  his  youth  in  his  native  country,  and  at  seven- 
teen, beiug  forced  to  support  his  widowed  mother  as 
well  as  himself,  began  business  as  a  baker  in  London. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  he  obtained  employment  in  a 
■chemical  works,  where  he  developed  a  marked  abil- 
ity for  chemical  research,  and  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  which  proved  of  good  service  in  his  later 
experiments.  Ill  health  obliging  him  to  give  up  this 
■occupation,  he  again  turned  baker,  first  at  Deptford, 
then  at  Bow,  Middlesex,  and  later  at  Kensington. 
At  the  latter  place  heldealt  in  other  wares  also,  keep- 
ing a  general  store.  Overtaken  by  financial  re- 
verses, he  was  forced  to  return  for  a  time  to  Canter- 
bury, a  former  residence,  but  leaving  there  after  a 
brief  period,  he  went  to  Headcorn,  Kent,  where,  as- 
sisted by  his  wife,  Ann  Thomson,  a  woman  of  much 
energy  of  character,  whom  he  had  married  in  1818, 
he  opened  a  school.  Although  this  venture  met 
with  considerable  success,  Mr.  Kingsford  determined 
to  seek  further  fortune  in  America,  and  he  accord- 
ingly landed  in  New  York  city  on  Dec.  12,  1831, 
with  but  an  English  half  crown  in  his  pocket.  In 
April,  1832,  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  starch  fac- 
tory of  William  Colgate  &  Co.,  at  Harsimus,  Bergen 
county,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  largest 
firms  engaged  in  that  manufacture, 
which  was  then  in  its  infancy  in 
America.  But  a  brief  time  before, 
the  production  of  starch  had  been 
confined  principally  to  the  family, 
and  was  only  furnished  by  laborious 
processes,  yielding  scanty  results, 
which  made  its  use  almost  a  luxury. 
Small  quantities  of  an  inferior  arti- 
cle liad  been  for  some  time  produced 
commercially  from  potatoes, which 
under  the  best  processes  then  in  use 
yielded  but  a  limited  percentage  of 
starch.  The  use  of  starch  in  America 
in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics 
was  then  as  limited  as  were  those 
manufactures  themselves,  although 
in  Great  Britain  the  development  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  and  calico 
printing  had  created  a  wide  de- 
mand for  it.  As  a  laundry  adjunct,  it  had  received 
its  first  impetus  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  the  enormous  ruffs  and  frills  then  fashionable 
with  both  sexes.  Later,  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  hair  powdering,  so  popular  during  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  Its  limited  production  put  its  use  be- 
yond all  but  the  wealthy  ;  however,  sumptuary  laws 
were  enacted  to  restrain  its  use,  and  great  was  the 
need  of  a  chc^p  and  plentiful  source  of  starch  sup 
ply.  When  Mr.  Kingsford  became  interested  in  the 
problem,  the  makers  were  largely  using  wheat  as  a 
raw  material.  In  1833  he  sent  for  his  family  to  join 
hira  iu  America,  after  which  he  for  some  years  de- 
voted himself  to  mastering  every  detail  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  earl}-  became  convinced  that  there  was  to 
be  found  a  raw  material  capable  of  yielding  starch 
iu  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand  now  fast 
outrunning  thi^  supply.  Noting  the  quality  of  In- 
■diaii  corn,  he  suggested  to  his  employers  the  prac- 
ticability of  extracting  starch  from  it.  They,  how- 
■ever,  did  not  care  to  experiment  in  so  totally  untried 
a  field,  and  from  other  starch  makers  he  likewise 
met  with  nothing  but  incredulity  and  often  ridicule. 
So  strongly  was  he  a.ssured  of  the  possibilities  of  ul- 
timate success,  however,  that  in  1841  he  began  to 
experiment  on  his  own  account.  Every  expedient 
resorted  to  failed  to  separate  the  starch  from  the  coi-n. 
-Finally,  as  has  been  the  case  in  so  many  discoveries. 


the  process  for  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully searched  was  revealed  to  him  by  an  accident. 
His  employers,  who  had  come  to  look  on  him  as  a 
dreamer  and  enthusiast,  were  thus  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  his  theories,  and  iu  1842  Mr.  Kings- 
ford succeeded  in  preparing  a  quantity  of  starch  for 
market  made  from  Indian  corn.  In  1846  he  re- 
solved to  engage  in  the  manufacture  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  in  company  with  Ijis  son,  Thomson 
Kingsford,  established  a  small  factory  at  Bergen, 
N.  J.,  which  within  one  year  outgrew  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  In  1848,  with  the  aid  of  capitalists 
from  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  stock  company  with  a  capi- 
tal of  |50,000  was  formed,  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a 
point  where  the  raw  material  would  be  easily  ob- 
tained, where  pure  water  was  abundant,  and  where 
there  were  ample  facilities  for  shipping  the  product, 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  manufactory.  Except 
to  his  son,  Thomson  Kingsford,  the  secret  of  his  pro- 
cess was  never  revealed,  and  during  the  more  than 
twenty  years  that  he  profited  by  it,  either  the  father 
or  son  personally  superintended  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manipulation.  The  gro\rth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  business  was  phenomenal.  Beginning 
in  1848  with  sixty-five  workmen,  the  output  of 
starch  for  the  next  year  was  1,827,128  pounds.  Five 
years  later  this  had  increased  to  an  average  annual 
production  of  above  3,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1859 
the  annual  output  was  7,000,000  pounds.  Even  the 
universal  business  depression  caused  by  the  civil 
war  failed  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  Oswego 
starch  factory,  its  sales  during  that  period  amounting 
to  10,000,000  pounds  yearly.  Other  manufacturers 
were  quick  to  fall  in  the  wake  of  the  pioneer  finn, 
and  in  1870  the  number  of  starch  factories  liad 
grown  to  195,  while  the  invested  capital  was  |2,741,- 
675.  In  the  face  of  such  formidable  opposition, 
Kingsford's  Oswego  starch  has  ever  held  its  own, 
both  in  quality  and  commercial  prosperity.  T. 
Kingsford  &  Son  ever  maintained  the  position  at  first 
assumed  of  being  the  originators  and  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  world  of  starch  from  ripe 
Indian  corn,  as  was  proved  again  and  again  by  the 
official  rewards  granted  them  at  all  the  great  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  beginning  with  the  great  London 
exhibition  of  1851.  Mr.  Kingsford's  uprightness 
and  business  ability  won  him  many  warm  friends,  this 
being  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  cordial  rela- 
tions that  existed  between  his  employees  and  himself. 
He  held  many  positions  of  importance  in  Oswego, 
being  vice-president  of  the  Marine  bank,  the  first 
president  of  the  First  national  bank,  and  an  active 
co-operator  in  the  establishment  of  the  Oswego 
water  works.  Mr.  Kingsford  was,  in  1864,  one  of 
the  presidential  electors  who  cast  the  vote  of  New 
York  state  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church;  was  prominent  in  found- 
ing tlie  first  Baptist  church  in  Harsimus,  afterward 
Jersey  city;  and,  subsequently  assisted  in  organizing 
the  West  Baptist  church  of  Oswego.  Ho  was  liberal 
in  his  donations  to  all  charities.  ^Ir.  King.sford's 
first  wife  died  in  1834,  and  in  1839  he  was  married 
ti)  :Mrs.  Elizabeth  Austen.  He  died  Nov.  28,  1869, 
his  son,  Thomson  King.sford,  being  his  sole  surving 
cliild. 

KINGSFORD,  Thomson,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Headcorn,  Kent  county,  England,  Apr.  4, 
1828,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Thomson  Kingsford. 
(Fen-  ancestry  of  Kingsford  family,  see  biography  of 
Thomas  Kingsford.)  At  five  years  of  age  he,  with 
his  sisters  and  mother,  sailed  to  New  York  and 
joined  their  father,  who  had  immigrated  t«'0  years 
before.  In  his  boyhood  young  Kingsford  exhibited 
much  mechanical  skill,  and  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  machinist  and  draui;hting  business, 
during  which  time  he  made  a  steam  engine  of  about 
six  horse-power,  which  was  the  first  used  by  his 
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father  in  his  newly  discovered  process  of  extract- 
ing starch  from  Indian  corn.  Young  Kingsford  fin- 
ished his  apprenticeship  in  1845,  and  the  following 
year  received  a  diploma  from  the  American  institute 
for  the  best  mechanical  drawings.  The  same  year 
he  was  admitted  by  his  father  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  T.  Kingsford  &  Son,  manufacturing  starch  at 
Bergen,  N.  J.  All  the  machinery  of  the  new  factory 
was  designed,  made  and  put  up  by  Thomson  Kings- 
ford, and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  father's  life  he  was  identi- 
fied with  him  in  the  starch  man- 
ufacture, and  originated  most  of 
the  mechanical  improvements 
used.  In  1848  the  business  was 
moved  to  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Prom 
this  time  on,  Mr.  Kingsford's 
inventive  genius  was  never  al- 
lowed to  rest.  He  was  contin- 
ually producing  new  labor- 
saving  contrivances  and  ma- 
chinery for  expediting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  factory.  As  his 
father  grew  older,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  devolved 
more  and  more  upon  the  son,  his 
ability  as  a  manager  and  his  fin- 
ancial aptiludebeingaswellrec- 
ognized  as  his  mecbanical  skill 
and  inventive  power.  The  capacity  of  the  works  con- 
tinued to  expand  after  the  deatli  of  the  senior  Mr. 
Kingsford,  in  1869,  until  in  1876  it  reached  21,- 
000,000  pounds  annually  or  about  35  tons  a  day,  the 
lai'gest  amount  of  starch  produced  by  any  factory 
on  the  globe.  The  product  found  a  market  in^very 
civilized  country,  its  agencies  being  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  Great  Britain.  The  factory  was  tlie  largest 
manufacturing  establishment  in  northern  jNew  York, 
employing  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  hands, 
and  directly  and  indirectly  giving  employment 
to  thousands  of  individuals.  The  grounds  occupy 
seventeen  and  a  quarter  acres.  The  buildings  are  of 
stone,  brick  and  iron  with  a  frontage  of  733  feet  and 
a  depth  of  200  feet.  About  one  million  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  are  consumed  annually  in  the  produc- 
tion of  starch.  The  capital  of  the  company  has 
gradually  increased  from  $50,000  to  |500,000.  Mr. 
Kingsford  continues  to  sustain  the  same  relations 
with  the  Oswego  starch  factory  as  was  held  by  the 
firm  of  T.  Kingsford  &  Son  on  its  incorporation 
in  1848;  that  is,  the  son  alone  holds  the  chemical 
secret  for  separating  the  starch  from  the  corn,  thus 
practically  acting  as  the  manufacturer  for  the  com- 
pany. He  is  a  trustee  of  Madison  university  and 
"Wells  college,  a  director  of  the  National  marine  bank, 
the  First  national  bank,  the  Oswego  water  works  com- 
pany, the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railway  company, 
and  the  Oswego  gas  light  company.  His  influence 
was  also  recognized  in  the  republican  councils  of  his 
state,  and  he  is  actively  identified  with  the  West 
Baptist  church  and  with  many  leading  philanthropies 
of  Oswego.  In  1851  Mr.  Kingsford  was  married  to 
Virginia,  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Mary  Petti- 
■boue  of  Oswego.  Their  two  children  are  Thomas 
Pettibone  Kingsford  and  Virginia  Kingsford,  wife 
of  John  D.  Higgins,  mayor  of  Oswego. 

RITTEB,  Frederic  Iiouis,  composer,  was  born 
at  Strassburg,  Alsace,  June  23,  1834.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  went  to  Paris  for  study,  and  not  long 
afterward  retui-ned  to  Alsace.  Subsequently  he 
taught  in  a  seminary  at  Fenestrange,  Lorraine,  being 
then  not  yet  eighteen.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year 
he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  city. 
He  afterward  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  for  several 
years  he  taught  music,  organized  and  conducted  the 


Cecilia  and  Philharmonic  societies,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  musical  self-improvement.  He 
returned  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  1863,  and  settled 
in  New  York  city,  where  for  seven  years  he  con- 
ducted the  Sacred  harmonic  society  and  the  Arion, 
a  choral  society.  Afterward  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  music-teacher  at  Vassar  college,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1878  he 
was  made  doctor  of  music  by  tlie  University  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  death  of  his  wife  occurred 
in  March,  1891.  Within  the  year  he  sought  relief 
from  close  confinement  to  the  class-room  in  a  voy- 
age to  Europe,  where  he  died  shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Antwerp.  He  published:  "Lectures 
on  Music,"  "Practical  Harmony,"  "  Student's  His- 
tory of  Music,"  "Manual  of  Musical  History," 
"Musical  Diction,"  " Music  in  America, "  "Music in 
England,"  besides  detached  pieces  for  the  orchestra, 
organ,  pianoforte,  'cello,  clarinet,  some  chamber 
music,  sacred  music,  choruses,  part  songs  and  songs. 
In  connection  with  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ryland  Kendrick, 
he  also  compiled  "The  Woman's  College  Hymnal " 
(1887),  and  edited  "The  Realm  of  Tones."  As  a 
musician  he  was  industrious,  progressive  and  well- 
equipped  in  many  directions,  without  being  distin- 
guished in  any  special  department.  Dr.  Ritter  died 
at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  July  6,  1891. 

ATKINSON,  Henry  Morrell,  bank  president, 
was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1863.  His 
father  was  George  Atkinson,  whose  progenitor, 
seven  removes  back,  Theodore  Atkinson,  a  native  of 
Bury,  Lancashire,  Eng.,  and  a  man  of  note,  came 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1634.  His  great-grandfather, 
Amos  Atkinson,  was  a  revolutionary  hero,  serving 
as  a  minuteman  in  the  historic  battles  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  and  became  an  officer  in  the  17th 
foot  regiment — one  of  the  first  raised.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Staigg,  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng., 
whose  brother  was  a  celebrated  portrait-painter,  and 
executed  famous  miniatures.  His  father  and  mother 
were  married  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  educated 
in  Boston,  and  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1884 
at  Harvard.  He  went  South  in  1885,  and  located 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  becoming  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  her  progress,  identified  with  some  of  her  best  and 
most  prosperous  business  institutions, .  and  doing  re- 
markable work  of  public  utility  and  development. 
He  was  connected  for  three  years  with  the  firm  of 
S.  M.  Inman  &  Co.,  in  their  large 
cotton  business.  In  1889  he  estab- 
lished the  Southern  banking  and 
trust  company  of  Atlanta,  with 
$300,000  capital,  one  of  the  best 
conducted  and  most  prosperous 
financial  institutions  of  tbat  pi'o- 
gressive  city,  becoming  first  its 
vice-president  and  afterward  its 
president.  He  established  in  1891 
the  Georgia  electric  light  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  made  the 
president,  which  inaugurated  the 
valuable  matter  of  electric  house- 
lighting  in  the  city,  and  whicli, 
under  his  direction,  has  become 
a  very  successful  corporation. 
Mr.  Atkinson  married,  in  April, 
1888,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  most  solid  citizens  of  that  place,  and 
they  have  two  children.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  taken 
firm  rank  among  Atlanta's  business  leaders.  Few 
men  of  his  age  have,  in  the  short  period  of  eight 
years,  been  able  to  take  so  strong  a  position,  and  so 
signally  impress  themselves  upon  public  respect. 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  shown  an  undoubted  capacity  for 
creating  and  organizing.  His  labors  have  been  sin- 
gularly valuable  to  the  city.    He  has  been  actively 
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engaged  iu  developing  tbe  general  banking  business, 
and  has  brought  large  amounts  of  money  to  Atlanta 
to  be  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  and  erect- 
ing buildings.  His  electric  company  has  become  one 
of  the  finest  electric  lighting  and  power  plants  in  the 
country,  and  has  developed  the  electric  interests  in 
Atlanta  remarkably  in  the  last  two  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  leading  clubs,  notably  the  Capital 
city  and  Commercial  of  Atlanta,  and  the  Reform 
and  Harvard,  of  New  York.  He  is  identified  with 
many  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  takes  an  inter- 
est actively  in  whatever  benefits  his  city. 

SMITH,  Thomas,  World's  fair  commissioner, 
was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  Jan.  18,  1835.  When 
but  eleven  years  of  age  he  came  to  America  with  liis 
father,  who  was  a  manufacturing  jeweler  and  refin- 
er, and  who  made  the  first  rolled-gold  plating  in  the 
United  States,  at  12  Dutch  street.  New  York  city,  and 
after  a,  short  residence  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  they 
removed  to  Wisconsin.  After  living  in  Oshkosh  and 
Pond  du  Lac  for  several  years,  they  returned  East  in 
1858,  and  afterward  resided  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
son  through  energy  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  deal- 
ing in  real  estate,  in  which  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He  was  mar- 
ried Aug.  19,  1863,  to  Jennie,  daughter  of  James 
Thompson,  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  of  var- 
nish in  Newark,  who  subsequent- 
ly removed  to  New  York,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  tlie  legisla- 
ture of  that  state.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  three  children.  The 
mother  died  a  few  years  after, 
and  in  1887  Mr.  Smitli  married 
Amanda,  daughter  of  Jolin  I. 
Conklin,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  a 
prominent  paper  manufacturer 
and  dealer  of  that  place,  well 
known  throughout  New  P^ng- 
land,  and  particularly  so  from 
the  fact  that  he  reached  the  po- 
sition he  occupied  in  business  and 
society  in  spite  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  after  having  in  early 
life  been  deprived  of  an  arm  and 
leg.  Mr.  Smith  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  JIasonic  frater- 
nity, with  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  the 
Ancient  order  of  Druids,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Jef- 
fersonian  club.  From  his  youth  he  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and  has  always  been  identified 
with  the  democratic  party,  by  wliom  he  has  fre- 
quently been  honored.  Previous  to  1889  he  was  for 
twelve  consecutive  years  elected  a  member  of  the 
Essex  county  board  of  freeholders,  and  for  five  years 
a  commissioner  of  the  Essex  public  road  board.     In 

1890  he  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  with 
Geu.  AVm.  T.  Sewell  to  represent  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  on  the  National  Columbian  commission  of  the 
AVorld's  fair  at  Cliicago.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
committees  on  classification,  manufactures,  and 
buildings  and  grounds,  and,  as  alternate  to  Gov. 
AValler,  of  Connecticut,  on  the  board  of  reference 
and  control.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  for  the  year  1890,  and  was  re- 
elected for  1891  and  1893.     During  the  sessions  of 

1891  and  1893  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  municipal  corporations,  and  filled  other  im- 
portant positions.  In  1891  Mr.  Smith  introduced 
the  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  state  commission  for  the  World's 
fair  at  Chicago,  in  favor  of  which  he  made  an  ear- 
nest and  successful  appeal  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. At  the  first  session  of  the  Columbian  com- 
mission at  Chicago,  Mr.  Smith  had  the  courage  to 
offer  and  insist  on  an  amendment  increasing   the 


number  of  the  Board  of  lady  managers  contem- 
plated by  act  of  congress,  from  one  (as  originally 
proposed  by  one  of  the  commissioners)  to  two  mem- 
bers from  each  state  and  tei'ritory  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  together  with  nine  from  the  city  of 
Chicago.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Gov.  Waller 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  amendment  was  carried. 
His  energetic  action  and  success  in  this  matter  were 
highly  appreciated  and  commended  by  the  ladies 
throughout  the  whole  country.  He  was  in  attend- 
ance with  the  national  commission  on  the  grounds- 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  exposition,  and  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  iu  behalf  of  both  exhibitors 
and  visitors  from  his  state.  He  was  also  especially 
active  in  furnishing  the  leading  papers  of  New  Jer- 
sey with  intei'esting  and  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  great  fair.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
alderman  of  the  third  ward  of  Newark.  Owing  to 
his  well-known  experience  and  ability  in  public 
affairs,  he  was  at  once  appointed  chaii'man  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  served  on  it  with  signal 
ability. 

STANTON,  Joseph,  senator,  was  born  at 
Charlestown,  R.  I.,  July  19,  1739.  He  served  iu 
the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1759,  being  a  second 
lieutenant  in  a  regiment  which  was  raised  by  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  in  that  year  to  accompany 
the  expedition  against  Canada.  Prom  1768  to  1774 
he  was  a,  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  general  as- 
sembly, and  two  years  later  of  the  committee  of 
safety  of  that  state.  In  1790  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  state  convention  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Rhode  Island  as 
a  democrat,  and  served  until  1793.  After  that  he 
was  lor  a  time  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Rhode  Island  state  legislature;  and  then  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  from  1801  to  1807.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known. 

SFENCEB,  Theodore,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  24,  1800,  son  of  Ambrose 
Spencer,  the  eminent  jurist.  He  entered  tlie  U.  S. 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate. He  turned  to  the  law,  opened  an  office  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  district  attorney  for  the 
county.  His  convictions  led  him  to  enter  the  Con- 
gregational ministry,  and  he  held  a  charge  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterward  at  Utica.  On  account  of  im- 
paired health  he  had  to  retire  from  the  active  minis- 
try, and  was  made  secretary  of  the  Home  missionary 
society  for  his  section  of  the  state.  He  wrote  "Con- 
version: Its  Theory  and  Process  Practically  Deline- 
ated "  (1854),  and  other  books  on  theological  subjects. 
He  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1870. 

SPALDING,  Bufus  Paine,  representative  in 
congress,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Tisbury,  Dukes 
county  (Martha's  Vineyard),  Mass.,  May  8,  1798. 
He  removed  with  his  "father,  Rufus  Spalding,  to 
Connecticut,  in  childhood,  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  Plainfield  and  Colchester 
academies,  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1817,  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  1819,  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  1821,  and  practiced  at  Warren, 
Ravenna  and  Cleveland.  He  was  married,  in 
1823,  to  a  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  Chief  Justice 
Zephaniah  Swift,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  in  tbe  legislature,  1839-43,  and  speaker 
the  last  two  years;  judge  of  state  supreme  court 
1849-52,  and  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  U.  S.  congress  as  a  republican  1863-69.  An 
active  mason  in  early  life,  he  did  much  to  rehabili- 
tate the  order  after  the  discredit  which  came  upcju 
it  in  cou,sequence  of  the  supposed  murder  of  Will- 
iam Morgan  in  September,  1826.  A  democrat  for 
many  years,  he  joined  the  free-soil  party  in  1853, 
and  bore  part  in  organizing  the  republican  party  in 
1856.     He  died  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  29,  1886. 
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COCHEAN,   Jerome,  phj'sioian,   was  born  at 
Moscow,  Teim.,  Dec.  4,  1831,  of  Scotcli-Idsh  ances- 
try.    Shortly  after  his  birth  his  family  removed  to 
a  cotton  plantation  in  Marshall  county.  Miss.,  where 
from  his  twelfth  to  liis  nineteenth  year  he  was  alter- 
nately engaged  in  farm  work  and  in  study  at  the 
neighboring  old  field  school,  where  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education.     Subsequently 
he  supplemented  this  meagre  beginning  by  extensive 
reading  and  private  study.     His  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  his  faculty  of  acqui- 
sition were  phenomenal.      He 
became  an  encyclopedic  schol- 
i  ■         ar  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 

^,  ■;•   s^  I       tl^s  most  learned  men  in  the 

*W^         ^'i^.'V        South.     After  he  was  nineteen 
/  ^p^  f*)!'m         years  of  age  he  taught  school, 

»/''»  making  some  money,  accumu- 
lating books,  and  continually 
widening  his  field  of  study.  In 
1855  he  became  a  student  of 
medicine  in  the  Botanico-medi- 
cal  college  of  Memphis,  whence 
he  was  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  in  1857.  After  prac- 
ticing his  profession  for  two 
V     ■«\     /r  C'  4    /  years  in  Mississippi  he  entered 

iC*-f^»>-e_  -^cf^^^^T^-e^-^  ^^  medical  department  of  the 
V  ■jj^irr^^i.^.i-e^'^   University  of  Nashville,  receiv- 

(/  ing  the  regular  degree  of  M.D. 

in  1861.  From  college  he  went  almost  immediately 
into  the  Confederate  array  and  served  three  years  as 
full  surgeon.  In  June,  1865,  he  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Mobile.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  college  of  Ala- 
bama ;  and  in  1874  the  faculty  of  that  institution 
created  for  him  the  chair  of  public  hygiene  and  med- 
ical jurisprudence,  which  he  resigned  in  1877.  In 
1870  he  drew  up  the  ordinance  establishing  the  board 
of  health  of  the  city  of  Mobile  and  filled  the  position 
of  city  health  officer  for  four  years,  and  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  the  prompt  extermination 
of  a  wide-spread  epidemic  of  smallpox  which  pre- 
vailed there  in  1874^75.  His  account  of  this  epi- 
demic is  the  most  elaborate  paper  on  the  public  hy- 
giene of  smallpox  that  has  ever  been  published  in 
America.  He  was  member  of  the  yellow  fever  com- 
mission of  1878,  and  of  the  Board  of  yellow  fever 
experts  in  1879,  and  wrote  all  the  propositions  on 
yellow  fever  included  by  that  board  in  its  report  to 
congress.  He  has  written  many  articles  on  yellow 
fever,  Including:  "  The  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of 
1873,"  " The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Quarantine" 
(1880);  "  The  Quarantine  Code  of  Alabama  "  (1889); 
"  Problems  in  Regard  to  Yellow  Fever  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Yellow  Fever  Epidemics"  (1888);  article 
on  "  Yellow  Fever  "  in  Hare's  "  System  of  Therapeu- 
tics" (1892);  article  on  "Yellow  Fever"  in  the  new 
German  "Handbuch  der  Spegiellen  Tlierapie  Jun- 
erer  Krankbreiten."  He  has  published  more  than 
sixty  papers  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  medi- 
cine, biology,  public  hygiene,  and  general  science. 
But  his  most  important  work  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  new  organization  and  new  constitution  of 
the  Medical  association  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
adopted  in  1873,  and  which  has  made  this  association 
the  best-disciplined  and  most  powerful  medical  or- 
ganization In  this  country.  In  this  association  Dr. 
Cochran  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  senior 
censor,  as  chairman  of  the  business  committee  which 
has  full  control  of  the  association.  The  health  laws 
of  Alabama,  establishing  and  regulating  a  state  board 
of  health  and  a  board  of  health  in  each  coimty,  were 
all  written  by  himself,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  the  state  health  officer,  and  charged 
with  their  administration.  He  Is  a  member  of  several 
learned  societies,  an  instructive  and  interesting 
v.— 15. 


talker,  and  a  consummate  master  of  debate;  and 
occupies  the  highest  position  of  influence  and  respon- 
sibility In  the  Alabama  medical  profession. 

ALLEN,  ■William  Henry,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  21,  1784.  He  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1800.  By 
1807  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  third  lieutenant; 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  on  board  the  Chesa- 
peake when  she  was  defeated  by  the  Leopard,  and 
was  prominent  among  those  who  arraigned  the  con- 
duct of  Capt.  James  Barron  on  that  occasion.  In 
1809  Allen  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant,  was 
attached  to  the  frigate  United  States,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  engagement  with  the 
Macedonian  on  Oct.  25,  1812.  Early  in  1813  he  was 
commissioned  master  commandant,  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  Argus  conveyed  U.  S.  minister  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford  to  France.  Tlie  same  year  he 
engaged  as  a  privateer  in  preying  on  British  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
numerous  merchantmen  and  destroying  their  cargoes. 
His  uniform  good  fortune  was  reversed  on  Aug.  14, 
1813,  when  lie  fell  In  with  the  British  brig  Peli- 
can, and  in  the  engagement  that  followed  his  vessel 
was  captured  and  he  received  wounds  from  which 
he  died  on  Aug.  15,  1813.  His  death  cut  short 
what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant  and  useful  public 
career. 

DOREMTJS,  Elias  Osborn,  builder,  was  born 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Jan.  17,  1831,  the  only  son  of 
Peter  C.  Doremus,  whose  ancestors  were  Huguenots 
and  emigrated  from  Middlebury,  Isle  of  Zutland, 
Holland,  in  1695,  and  settled  near  Acquackanonck 
(now  Passaic),  N.  J.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
John  H.  Osborn  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Zophar  Baldwin,  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  Mllford,  Conn., 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Newark,  N.  J.  He  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Orange  ;  subse- 
quently he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  which 
gave  him  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  building  busi- 
ness In  which  he  engaged  on  attaining  his  majority, 
and  successfully  conducted  for  twenty-five  years. 
About  the  year  1865,  in  connection  with  Moses  H. 
Williams  and  Samuel  W.  Baldwin,  he  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  north  of  Main  street,  Orange,  N. 
J.  They  opened  and  extended 
many  of  the  streets  through  what 
was  then  farming  land,  but  which 
in  a  few  years  became  closely  built 
and  comprised  the  finest  residence 
section  of  the  town.  Mr.  Doremus 
has  always  been  a  republican  in 
politics,  and  prominent  in  his  town 
and  county.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  from  the  second 
assembly  district  of  Essex  county 
in  1873,  and  re-elected  in  1874.  in 
which  year  he  was  chairman  of  the  33 
committees  on  ways  and  means 
and  on  education.  During  his 
term  in  the  legislature,  the  gen- 
eral railroad  law,  of  which  he 
was  a  staunch  supporter,  was 
passed,  and  many  other  important 
laws  were  enacted  which  received 
his  earnest  support.  For  a  period  of  sixteen  consec- 
utive years  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Essex 
county  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  and  annually 
for  the  last  seven  years  of  that  time  was  unanimously 
elected  director  and  presiding  officer  of  that  body,  a 
longer  term  of  service  than  has  been  accorded  to  any 
other  member  in  that  position.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  director  of  several  corporations,  including 
the  Orange  national  bank,  the  Orange  savings  bank, 
the  Newark  city  national  bank ;  the  United  States 
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industrial  insurance  company  of  Newark,  and  the 
American  insurance  company  of  Newark.  In  1881 
lie  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  American  insur- 
ance company,  one  of  the  pioneer  insitutious  iu  the 
country.  Mi'.  Doremus  was  married  Jan.  17,  1855, 
to  Harriet,  daughter  of  William  Peck  of  East  Orange, 
by  whom  he  has  three  children:  Fannie,  who  mar- 
ried Geo.  F.  Bassett,  Frederick  H.  Doremus,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Geo.  F.  Bassett  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  importers  of  chinaware,  and  Edwin  P.  Dore- 
mus. Mr.  Doremus  is  a  member  of  the  Newark 
board  of  trade,  of  the  New  England  society  of  the 
Oranges,  of  the  New  Jersey  historical  society,  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  revolution,  and  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

MacABTHTJR,  Robert  Stuart,  clergyman, 
■was  born  in  Dalesville,  Quebec,  Canada,  July  31, 1841, 
to  which  place  liis  parents  went  from  Scotland.  His 
father  and  mother  were  of  ancient  Highland  stock, 
and  they  used  in  conversation  with  each  other,  and 
■with  intimate  friends,  their  ancestral  Gaelic.  Among 
the  original  lairds  of  tlie  rooky  shores  of  Loch  Awe 
is  found  the  clan  MacArthur,  which  in  later  times 
was  merged  into  the  clan  Campbell.  His  mother  was  a 
Stuart,and  some  members  of  the  clan  are  able  to  trace 
the  family  line  back  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stu- 
art. His  parents  were  both  of  Presbyterian  tradi- 
tion and  training,  but  the  mother,  when  quite  young, 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  preaching  of  the 
celebrated  Haldanes,  and  was  led 
from  conviction  to  unite  with  the 
Baptist  church  after  going  to  Can- 
ada. Young  MacArthur  at  the 
age  of  nine  was  converted,  and  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  joined  the 
church  of  his  mother.  When  only 
si.xteen  he  was  accustomed  to  con- 
duct religious  meetings,  and  spoke 
to  the  people  witli  an  unction, 
force  and  intelligence  which  fore- 
shadowed the  coming  divine.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Ca- 
nadian literary  institute,  at  Wood- 
stock, Ont. ;  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in 
1867,  and  from  the  Rochester  the- 
ological seminary  in  1870.  As  a 
scholar  he  took  high  rank,  and  was 
especially  distinguislied  for  ora- 
torical power,  taking,  at  the  time  of  graduation  from 
college,  the  senior  gold  medal  for  superior  ability  as 
a  writer  and  orator.  During  his  theological  course 
he  supplied  different  pulpits  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
and  became  well  known  as  an  effective  sermonizer. 
After  receiving  and  declining  flattering  invitatioas 
to  other  pastorates,  he  decided  to  accept  the  unani- 
mous call  to  the  Calvary  Baptist  church  of  New 
York  city,  which  was  extended  to  him  Feb.  25,  1870. 
Immediately  upon  his  graduation  from  the  seminary 
lie  came  to  Calvary  church,  and  began  his  oflicial 
services  May  15,  1870,  and  from  that  time  he  has 
labored  without  cessation.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Rochester 
in  1880.  For  twenty-four  years  Dr.  MacArthur  has 
filled  his  present  position,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  his  ministry  during  this  time  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. When  he  assumed  the  pastorship  of  Cal- 
vary church  the  congregation  was  small,  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  church  were  in  a  waning  condition. 
In  a  short  time  there  were  signs  of  impi-ovement 
and  of  advancement  under  his  active  ministiy.  Not 
only  did  the  audiences  increase,  but  very  soon  the 
finances  of  the  church  were  very  much  improved. 
The  spacious  edifice  on  Twenty-third  street  soon  be- 
gan to  be  crowded  with  earnest  listeners.  Large  offer- 
ings were  made  for  benevolent  objects,  one  offering 
for  Home  and  foreign  missions  amounting  to  the 
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sum  of  $71,000,  and  there  ■was  new  life  in  every  de- 
partment of  church  work.  The  edifice  on  Twenty 
third  street  was  sold  after  a  few  years,  and  a  mag- 
nificent structure  on  Fifty-seventh  street  was  erected 
iu  1883-83,  and  opened  for  public  worship  Dec.  23, 
1883,  and  consecrated  Feb.  3,  1884.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  labors  there  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary growth  in  numbers  and  financial  strength. 
This  church  edifice  is  the  most  costly  erected  by 
Baptists  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  During  that 
portion  of  his  ministry  of  twenty-four  yeai-s  ending 
with  May  13,  1894,  the  church  has  given  for  its  own 
work  and  outside  benevolent  and  missionary  pur- 
poses over  $2,000,000.  In  addition  to  ever-widen- 
ing pastoral  labors,  Dr.  MacArthur  has  been  busy 
with  his  pen.  He  is  the  regular  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  "Standard,"  is  editorially  associated 
with  the  "Christian  Inquirer,"  writes  articles  for 
other  religious  journals,  and  is  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  magazines  and  other  publications.  He  has 
also  acquired  so  wide  a  reputation  as  a  popular  lec- 
turer that  he  is  asked  for  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. He  has  been  a  keen  observer  in  extended  trav- 
els in  Europe,  and  has  gathered  valuable  material 
which  has  been  skillfully  utilized.  His  lectures  upon 
the  "  Russian  Empire,"  the  "  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,"  the  "Story  of  the  Huguenots,"  "Glimpses 
of  Sunny  Spain,  "Elements of  Success  in  Life,"  and 
other  subjects,  never  fail  to  attract  overflowing  au- 
diences. He  is  obliged  to  decline  many  invitations 
to  preach  at  conventions,  dedications  and  before  col- 
leges and  theological  institutions.  In  New  York 
city  he  is  constantly  sought  after  to  dehver  addresses 
before  clubs  and  kindred  associations.  He^  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  municipal,  state  and  national 
politics,  and  although  only  a  naturalized  citizen,  he 
is  widely  known  for  his  loyal  Americanism.  His 
church  is  thronged  on  Thanksgiving  and  other  na- 
tional days  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  to  speak  on 
patriotic  themes  and  other  living  subjects.  Dr. 
MacArthur  has  published  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
has  compiled  the  "Calvary  Selection,"  and  other 
hymn-books  that  are  widely  known  in  Baptist 
churches,  and  it  is  his  purpose  to  issue  a  volume  of 
sermons  each  year.  He  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  lamented  Spurgeon  in  furnishing  sermons  to 
the  "Christian  Herald."  Dr.  MacArthur's sermons 
are  characterized  by  graceful  diction,  clearness  of 
expression,  richness  of  illustration,  directness  of  ap- 
peal, and  forcibleness  of  argument.  Free  from  all 
rigidity  of  mannerism,  sometimes  dramatic  in  ac- 
tion, but  never  aiming  to  be  sensational  or  eccentric, 
at  one  time  closely  analytic  and  stronglj^  argument- 
ative, and  at  another  strikingly  pictorial  and  vividly 
descriptive;  with  a  voice  well  modulated,  strong, 
deep,  sympathetic,  and  carefully  trained ;  at  times 
witty,  never  wearisome,  but  always  fresh  and  sug- 
gestive, he  speaks  with  an  unction,  directness,  power, 
earnestness  and  eloquence  which  never  fail  to  awaken 
the  attention,  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  convince 
the  judgment  of  the  hearer.  Dr.  MacArthur  has 
proved  during  his  ministry  that  great  congregations 
can  be  gathered  and  held  without  the  use  of  sensa- 
tional methods,  but  simply  by  preaching  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  member.ship  of  his  church 
there  are  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  editors, 
authors,  and  men  and  women  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence; in  the  same  membership  there  are  the  poor, 
who  are  recognized  and  made  as  welcome  as  the 
rich.  Pastor  and  people  believe  in  a  Chi-istianity 
which  reaches  and  blesses  all  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity. During  his  pastorate  Dr.  MacArthur  has  re- 
ceived into  the  church  over  3,000  persons;  two 
colonies  have  been  sent  out  to  form  new  churches, 
and  its  present  membership  is  about  3,000.  It  liber- 
ally aids  in  sustaining  the  New  York  city  Baptist 
mission,  and  carries  on  a  vigorous  and  prosperous 
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mission  station  of  its  own.  The  influence  of  tliis 
great  church  reaches  out  in  every  direction,  aad  its 
pastor  is  widely  linown  as  one  of  tlie  most  eminent 
divines  in  the  American  pulpit. 

CADY,  Ernest,  lieutenant-governor  and  man- 
ufacturer, was  born  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  Sept.  6, 
1843,  the  son  of  Garner  and  Emily  (Green)  Cady. 
The  Green  and  Cady  families  were  among  the  earli- 
est settlers  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Cady's  boyhood 
and  youth  were  passed  at  Stafford.  His  education 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  was 
necessarily  limited,  as  his  father 
was  accidentally  killed  wlien  he  was 
b\it  nine  years  of  age,  and  being  the 
oldest  son  in  a  fami.y  of  six  child- 
ren, the  support  of  the  family  large- 
ly devolved  on  him.  He  attended 
Highland  academy  at  Worcester, 
Mass. ,  a  short  time,  and  for  three  years 
was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  country 
store.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  U.  S.  navy  and  was 
honorably  discharged  after  serving 
thirteen  months.  He  then  attended 
Eastman's  business  college  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.Y.,  and  soon  after  formed 
a  partnership  with  R.  8.  Beebe  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Beebe  &  Cady, 
general  merchants  at  Stafford,  whicli 
expired  by  limitation  in  1868.  He 
then  took  an  extended  trip  through  the  West  and 
South.  He  re-entered  business  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Cummings  &  Cady  (grocers)  of  Hartford,  in 
1870.  In  1871  he  removed  the  business  to  Norwich, 
Conn.  Returning  to  Hartford  in  1877,  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Steam  boiler  appliance  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
large  stockholder.  This  corporation,  formed  in  1878 
and  capitalized  at  $50,000,  did  a  successful  business 
until  1883,  when  it  became  by  special  act  of  the 
legislatui-e,  the  Pratt  &  Cady  company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000,  and  Mr.  Cady  was  continued  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  capital  was  afterward 
increased  to  $300,000,  and  350  men  employed.  Mr. 
Cady  received  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  state  in  1893.  It  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  him  at  the  time,  as  he  had  not  any 
knowledge  that  he  was  to  be  a  candidate,  not  being 
in  politics.  He  was  elected,  and  although  he  had 
never  held  a  public  office  of  any  kind  before,  proved 
a  good  presiding  officer  over  the  senate,  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  republicans  and  twelve  democrats. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Mercantile  national  bank  and 
the  Society  of  savings  of  Hartford,  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Yale  college  and  of  the  board  of 
trade,  as  well  as  many  other  organizations  that  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of 
the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  January,  1871,  he  mar- 
ried Ellen  E.,  daughter  of  Ephraim  H.  Hyde,  who 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  from  1867  to 
1869.  They  have  two  sons,  Ernest  H.,  now  (1894)  a 
;iunior  at  Yale  college,  and  Charles  W.,  a  student  at 
the  Hartford  public  high  school. 

MOUSE,  Frank  Rogers,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Warner,  N.  H.,  Nov.  3,  1889,  and  is  of  Puritan 
ancestry.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  New  Lon- 
don literary  and  scientific  institution,  now  Colby 
academy;  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  college  in 
1861,  and  from  Newton  theological  seminary  in 
1865.  His  first  settlement  was  over  the  Baptist 
church  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  afterward  went  to 
Xowell,  later  to  Albany,  and  then  to  Brooklyn,  and 
finally  became  assistant  pastor  in  the  Calvary  Bap- 
tist church.  New  York.     During  his  ministry  he  has 


received  into  the  church  he  has  served  nearly  3,000 
persons.  He  has  done,  during  his  pastoral  life,  a 
large  amount  of  newspaper  correspondence  and  gen- 
eral editorial  work,  having  been  one  of  the  owners 
and  editors  of  the  New  York  "Watch-Tower;"  he 
has  frequently  lectured  before  institutions  of  learn- 
ing upon  theological,  scientific  and  other  subjects. 
Dartmouth  college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  Dr.  Morse  came  to  the  Calvary  church  with 
the  experience  of  years  of  successful  pastoral  labor, 
with  the  ripeness  of  judgment  which  comes  from, 
such  experience,  and  from  the  development  of  a  noble 
character,  and  with  a  breadth  of  scholarship  whose 
foundations  were  laid  in  college,  and  whose  super- 
structure has  gone  up  silently  by  scholarly  tastes, 
wide  reading  and  careful  thinking  ever  since.  Dr. 
Morse  has  done  excellent  service  in  every  church  of 
which  he  has  been  pastor,  not  only  in  the  church  it- 
self, but  for  all  municipal,  national  and  patriotic 
causes.  Alike  by  ancestry,  by  taste,  by  study  and 
by  conviction,  he  is  a  true  American  patriot.  He 
combines  the  cbaracteristics  of  the  i-efined  gentle- 
man, the  cultured  scholar,  the  devoted  friend,  and 
the  consecrated  minister. 

BUKNHAM,  Frederick  A.,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Burrillville,  R.  I.,  Jan.  7,  1851.  He  comes  from 
an  old  English  family  which,  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  was  compelled  to  emi- 
grate to  America.  His  primary  education  was  se- 
cured at  the  old  Bacon  academy  in  Colchester, 
Conn.  He  then  continued  his  studies  at  Middle- 
town,  and  after  graduation  as  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class,  took  a  course  at  the  Albany  law  school, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  giving  his  particular  at- 
tention to  commercial  and  insurance  law.  In  these 
fields  he  gained  a  large  practice,  and  to  him  were 
entrusted  numerous  important  suits  involving  large 
interests,  the  results  of  which  placed  Mr.  Burnham 
at  the  head  of  the  junior  bar  of  New  York  city. 
His  early  life  had  been  directed  in  the  channel  of 
charities  and  benevolence,  and  he  made  a  thorough 
study  of  their  several  organizations.  In  1877  he 
joined  the  society  of  Free  masons,  and 
through  the  several  subordin- 
ate stations  with  signal  ability. 
He  was  chief  commissioner  of 
appeals  for  many  years,  and 
his  opinions  werenotedf  ortheir 
clearness  of  expression,  and 
the  strength  of  their  logic.  On 
June  7,  1893,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  Grand  master 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
throughout  his  administration 
the  craft  has  reached  a  degreeof 
prosperity  and  usefulness  hith- 
erto unknown  in  its  history. 
Mr.  Burnham  is  the  head  of 
the  legal  department  of  the  Mu- 
tual reserve  fund  life  associa- 
tion, and  in  this  important  po- 
sition the  company  has  found 
in  liim  an  able  legal  adviser, 
and  by  his  ability  and  cai'e  he  succeeded  in  detect- 
ing and  frustrating  various  frauds  that  saved  many 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  In  commercial  un- 
dertakings, as  well  as  at  the  bar  and  in  fraternal  re- 
lations with  his  fellow-man,  Mr.  Burnham  has 
always  been  a  leader  and  director. 

LYTE,  Eliphalet  Oram,  educator,  was  born 
near  Bird -in-hand.  Pa.,  June  39,  1843.  His  early 
years  were  spent  at  home,  working  in  his  father's 
nursery  in  spring  and  summer,  and  attending  the 
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public  schools  in  winter.  While  preparinff  for  col- 
lege, he  left  school  during  the  early  part  oFthe  civil 
war  to  join  the  Federal  array,  where  his  service 
lasted  nearly  three  years.  Entering  as  a  private  in 
an  infantry  regiment,  his  soldierly  bearing  and  qual- 
ities soon  won  for  him  promotion,  and  he  received 
a  commission  in  a  batteiy  of  light  artillery,  in  which 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  frequently 
commanded  his  battery,  tilled  several  difficult  and 
responsible  positions,  and  participated  in  a  number 
of  the  great  battles  of  the  array  of  the  Potomac, 
receiving  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  never  recovered. 
For  two  years  after  returning  from  the  army  he 
continued  his  studies  and  taught  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  county.  He  then  entered  the  Pennsylva- 
nia state  normal  school  at  ilillersville,  graduating 
from  tliere  in  1868,  and  later  completing  the  scien- 
tific course.  He  was  at  once  elected  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  normal  school,  his  first  position 
being  that  of  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  bookkeeping. 
He  subsequently  filled  the  chair  of  pedagogy  and 
English  grammar  for  many  years.  Franklin  and 
MarshaircoUege  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
A.M.  inl878,  andPh.D.  in 
1887.  Owing  to  his  success 
as  an  instructor  Dr.  Lyleiu 
1887  was  elected  principal 
of  the  state  normal  school, 
in  which  hehad taught  since 
1868.  He  immediately  in- 
stituted improvements  in 
every  department,  and  by 
his  executive  and  scholastic 
ability,  well-directed  energy 
and  professional  enthusi- 
asm, soon  placed  the  insti- 
tution in  the  front  rank  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the 
United  States.  The  attend- 
ance of  students  has  mater- 
ially increased  under  his 
principalship,  the  numbers 
being  largely  in  excess  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the 
state.  At  the  same  time 
the  courses  of  study  have 
been  broadened,  and  the 
school  made  more  distinct- 
ively a  training  school  for 
teachers.  A  gyranasium, 
library  building,  building 
for  the  physical  sciences 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  other  structures  have  been 
erected,  the  main  buildings  remodeled  and  enlarged, 
and  altogether  the  facilities  for  study  and  for  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  professional  training  greatly 
strengthened.  For  several  years  Dr.  Lyte's  special 
studies  have  been  along  the  lines  of  language,  phil- 
osoph}',  and  pedagogics.  He  is  the  a\ithor  of  an 
excellent  series  of  text-books  on  language,  a  text- 
book on  bookkeeping,  and  sc\'eral  music  books. 
An  impressive  and  popular  speaker,  lie  delivers  an- 
nually a  large  number  of  addresses  upon  educa- 
tional and  literary  subjects,  and  has  well-matured 
and  progressive  ideas  on  all  topics  connected  with 
public  education.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  prin- 
cipal, he  fills  the  chair  of  psychology  and  logic  in 
the  institution  over  which  he  presides.  In  1891  Dr. 
Lyte  was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  state 
teachers'  association.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Kational  educational  association,  served  several 
years  as  a  director  of  the  association  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  education 
connected  with  that  body.  He  belongs  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican academy  of  political  and  social  science  ;  the 


military  order  of  the  Loyal  legion  of  the  United 
States:  the  Grand  army  of  the  republic;  the  Society 
of  the  sons  of  the  revolution,  and  is  a  prominent 
mason,  the  thirty-third  degree  having  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1885.  In  politics  he  is  a  repub- 
lican. He  has  declined  to  consider  several  important 
and  lucrative  positions  in  the  educational  field  and 
elsewhere,  preferring  for  the  present  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  one  interest  that  he  has  so  completely- 
made  his  own.  His  best  energies  are  concentrated 
upon  its  further  development,  with  the  satisfying 
result  of  winning  for  it  a  national  renown.  The 
library  building  connected  willi  the  school  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy,  being  one  of  the  finest  library 
buildings  belonging  to  any  institution  in  America. 

WARNER,  Charles  Mortimer,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Van  Buren,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  8,  1845.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  school  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Jordan,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness for  himself  at  Peru,  N.  Y.  At  twenty-one  he  re- 
turned to  Jordan,  where  he  em- 
barked first  in  the  milling  business 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  coal  and 
lumber.  In  1879  he  engaged  in  the 
malting  trade  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. , 
and  soon  built  up  an  establishment 
which,  in  1894,  was  the  larg^est 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  having 
branches  in  nine  different  cities. 
He  is  identified  with  the  asphalt 
paving  companies  of  Rochester  and 
Syracuse,  and  has  also  large  in- 
terests in  the  electric  light  and 
street-car  plants  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  several  western  cities. 
He  is  president  of  the  board  of 
police  commissioners  of  Syracuse 
and  was  respectively  postmaster 
and  mayor  of  Jordan,  N.  Y.  In 
1875  Mr.  Warner  was  married  to 
Alice  Emerick  of  Jordan,  who  died  in  1893.  On 
June  6,  1894,  Mr.  Warner  announced  to  the  city  of 
Syracuse  his  intention  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife  and  to  the  honored  soldier-dead 
of  Onondaga  county.  The  cost  of  this  gift  is  esti- 
mated at  $100,000,  making  it  one  of  the  handsomest 
memorials  in  the  country. 

STEELE,  Joh.n,  soldier,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1758.  He  was  intended  for 
the  ministry,  but  entered  the  army  in  1775,  was. 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine  Sept.  11, 
1777,  became  a  captain  in  1779,  and  had  command 
of  Washington's  life  guard  in  1780.  He  was  at  the- 
siege  of  Yorktown,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  During  1804-5  he  was  in  the  Pennsylvania, 
senate,  and  its  speaker  during  the  latter  year. 
In  1806  he  was  an  luisuccessful  candidate  for  the 
U.  S.  senate,  being  defeated  by  Andrew  Gregg.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjust  the. 
damages  claimed  by  settlers  for  losses  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  Indians  in  the  Wyoming  troubles.  Later 
he  became  brigadier-general  of  Pennsylvania  militia, 
and  from  1808  was  collector  of  customs  at  Philadel- 
phia until  his  death  Feb.  27,  1827. 

THAYER,  Simeon,  soldier,  was  born  at  Men- 
don,  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  Apr.  30,  1737.  He 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  under  Frye  and 
Rogers,  and  was  captured  at  Fort  William  Henry  in 
Augu.st,  1757.  At  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary 
war  he  was  commissioned  cajitain  of  Rhode  Island 
troops  by  the  assembly,  in  Jlay,  1775,  and  joined 
Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec,  and  was  again 
a  prisoner  for  some  eighteen  months,  being  promoted 
to  major  before  his  exchange.     He  was  prominent 
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in  the  victory  at  Red  Bank,  and  the  defence  of  Fort 
MitHm.  He  received  a  sword  from  the  Rhode  Is- 
iaud  assembly  for  his  conduct  in  the  latter  affair. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  Monmouth  in  1778. 
ile  was  still  serving  in  ]Sfew  Jersey  in  1780,  but  re- 
signed Jan.  1,  1781.  His  "Journal  of  the  Invasion 
of  Canada  m  1775  "  was  edited,  with  notes,  by  E.  M. 
btone  (1867).  He  died  at  Cumberland,  R.  L,  Oct. 
14,  1800. 

FEHR,  Julius,  physician  and  pharmacist,  was 
born  at  Castle,  near  Mayeuce,  in  the  Grand  duchy 
ot  Hesse,  Germany,  March  39,  1835;  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Darm- 
stadt, and  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  was  apprenticed  to  a  drug- 
gist in  the  city  of  Hanau,  with 
■whom  he  remained  four  years; 
he  then  went  to  Colmar  in  Al- 
sace, where  he  spent  a  year  in 
the  same  business.  Soon  after 
this  he  enlisted  in  the  French 
army  and  served  four  years  in 
Algiers,  being  discharged  as 
a  non-commissioned  officer, 
when  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive town  in  Germany.  In 
1850  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, landing  at  New  York  in 
May  of  that  year.  He  at  once 
obtained  employment  in  E. 
&  S.  Fougera's  pharmacy, 
and  remained  in  that  business 
in  different  positions  in  New 
York  city  until  1855.  During  that  year  he  removed 
to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  phar- 
macy of  C.  V.  Clickner  &  Co.  for  four  years,  when 
he  purchased  the  business  himself  and  continued  in 
it  until  1877.  During  this  time  he  pursued  the 
regular  medical  course  of  the  College  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Columbia  college,  New  York  city, 
and  was  graduated  in  1869,  and  for  a  time  practiced 
in  Hoboken.  Dr.  Fehr  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  Jersey  pharmaceutical  association  in  1871, 
and  at  the  meeting  in  Newark  that  year,  was  elected 
vice-president.  After  experimenting  for  several  years 
■with  talcum,  the  silicate  of  magnesia,  a  substance 
which,  although  known  for  many  centuries,  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  therapeutists  and  dermatolo- 
gists. Dr.  Fehr  succeeded  in  perfecting  his  cele- 
brated preparation  of  compound  talcum.  In  1874  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  phar- 
maceutical association  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  in  1875  at 
Boston,  and  in  1876  at  the  Centennial  exposition  at 
Philadelphia — at  all  of  which  places  it  was  given 
marked  attention.  In  1890,  on  invitation  of  Dr. 
Wales,  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States  navy, 
the  preparation  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  hygiene,  founded  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  permanent  exhibition  of  meritorious  hygienic  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  From  a  small  beginning, 
in  1873,  the  manufacture  of  Fehr's  compound  tal- 
cum had  grown  to  be  a  large  and  increasing  business, 
extending  not  only  throughout  the  United  States  but 
to  foreign  lands.  In  1867  Dr.  Fehr  married  Mrs. 
Eliza  Broquet.  Their  son,  Louis  Julius  Fehr,  is  a 
prominent  physician  of  Hoboken.  His  stepson.  Dr. 
Edward  Broquet,  is  a  well-known  practising  physi- 
•cian  of  New  New  city.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife.  Dr.  Fehr  in  1883  married  Antonia,  daughter 
of  Francis  Heger.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Manhat- 
tan liberal  club  of  New  York,  founded  by  Horace 
Oreeley. 

SPAIiDINGr,  Benedict  Joseph,  clergyman, 
was  born  near  Lebanon,  Marion  county,  Ky.,  Apr.  15, 
1813,  brother  of  Archbishop  M.  J.  Spalding.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  college,  near  his  birthplace, 
iind  studied  theology  at  St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown, 


Ky.,  and  at  the  College  of  the  propaganda  in  Rome, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1837.  Return- 
ing, he  taught  in  Kentucky,  was  for  a  time  agent 
of  the  college  at  Bardstown,  and  its  vice-president 
1843-44;  pastor  there  1844-49,  and  from  1849  rector 
of  the  cathedral  at  Louisville,  and  vicar-general  of 
the  diocese.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  de- 
voted to  his  work,  generous  with  his  private  means, 
and  greatly  respected  by  people  of  all  communions. 
He  died  at  Louisville  Aug.  4,  1868. 

THACHEB,  Oxenbridge,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Milton,  Mass.,  in  1730,  grandson  of  Peter  Thaoher, 
clergyman  (1651-1737).  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1738,  and  studied  theology, 
but  turned  from  the  ministry  to  the  law,  became 
eminent  at  the  bar,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts general  court,  and  associated  with  James  Otis 
in  the  controversy  of  1763  as  to  writs  of  assistance, 
which  was  "  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  cause 
of  independence."  He  put  forth,  in  1760,  a  pamph- 
let on  the  gold  coinage,  and  in  1'764  another,  which 
carried  great  weight,  against  the  navigation  act. 
He  died  in  Boston  July  8,  1765. 

THACHEB,  Thomas,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  34,  1756,  son  of  Oxenbridge 
Thatcher,  the  celebrated  colonial  patriot.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1775;  was  pastor  at  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  from  1780,  and  a  member  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  con- 
stitution, and  earnestly  advocated  its  adoption.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences.  He  published  several  sermons  (1804^11). 
He  died  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1813. 

HARFEB,  John  Geddes^  dentist,  was  born  in 
Crawford  county,  O.,  Apr.  18,  1848,  son  of  Mary 
Ann  (Lydick)  and  James  W.  Harper.  His  parents 
removed  to  Marion  county,  111.,  in  1850,  the  journey 
being  made  by  wagon,  as  at  that  time  there  were  no 
railroads  in  the  West.  At  eight  years  old  the  boy 
began  to  attend  the  district  school,  working  on  the 
farm  during  the  vacations,  which  he  continued  to 
do  until  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Fillmore  county, 
Minn.,  in  1864.  From  1869-71  he  taught  school, 
and  in  1871  entered  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
remaining  there  two  years.  In  May,  1873,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  dentistry 
with  Dr.  J.  A.  Bowman  of 
Minneapolis.  In  October,  1874, 
he  entered  the  Missouri  dental 
college,  now  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  Washington  univers- 
ity, St.  Louis.  Here  his  studies 
were  interrupted  in  the  middle 
of  the  term  through  lack  of 
means,  caused  by  the  panic  of 
1873.  He  next  practiced  for  six 
months  in  Odin  and  Salem,  111., 
returning  to  St.  Louis  in  June, 
1875,  where  he  became  associat- 
ed with  Homer  Judd,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  the  founder  of  the  Mis- 
souri dental  college.  Mr.  Har- 
per was  graduated  in  1877,  and 
became  demonstrator  in  his  al- 
ma mater  during  the  same  year, 
and  in  1880  became  professor  of  mechanical  dentistry. 
Always  prominent  in  society  work,  he  has  twice 
been  president  of  the  St.  Louis  dental  society,  for 
five  years  was  recording  secretary,  and  afterward 
corresponding  secretary,  and  was  president  of  the 
Alumni  association,  Missouri  dental  college.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  state  dental  association 
since  1878,  serving  one  term  as  president,  and  five 
terms  as  recording  secretary  ;  was  elected  in  1893  an 
honorary  corresponding  member  of  the  Illinois  state 
dental  society,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can dental  association.     He  is  a  frequent  contributor 
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to  dental  literature,  most  of  his  "writings  having  been 
published  in  the  Missouri  "Dental  Journal,"  after- 
ward the  "Archives  of  Dentistry,"  of  which  he  was 
editor  for  two  years.  In  1879  Dr.  Harper  was  mar- 
ried to  Jlary  E.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Moore  and 
Mary  E.  Hendon  Houston.  They  have  live  children: 
Mary,  Eva,  Hannah,  John  G.  and  Will  Hendon. 

LOCKWOOD,  David  Benjamin,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Weston,  Conn.,  Jan.  7,  1827,  sou  of  David 
and  Abigail  (Gray)  Lockwood,  and  a  descendant  in 
direct  line  from  Robert  Lockwood  wlio  settled  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  about  1640.  His  grandfather, 
Reuben  Lockwood,  was  a  soldierin  the  revolutionary 
war.  David  spent  liis  boyhood  upon  the  farm  and 
in  the  district  school,  took  a  university  course  at 
Staples  academy  at  Easton,  and  was  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  university  in  1849.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  law  at  Bridgeport,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  ISol,  and  practiced  his  profession  thereuntil  1856. 
Prom  1856  to  1861  he  continued  his  practice  in  New 
York,  returning  in  the  latter  year  to  Bridgeport  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  the  3d  Connecticut  light  bat- 
tery. He  was  afterward  prornoted  to  first  sergeant 
and  was  three  years  in  active  service.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Fort  jMorgan,  Fort  Gaines, 
Mobile  Bay  and  Gettysburg,  and  at  Blakely  after 
Lee's  surrender.  At  the  close  of  the  war  lie  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  "Daily  Ameri- 
can," but  in  1866  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Bridgeport,  to 
which  he  has  since  devoted  his 
time,  and  has  built  up  a  large 
and  successful  business.  He  has 
held  the  ofBce  of  city  clerk  and 
city  attorney,  and  for  three  years 
was  judge  of  the  city  court.  In 
1875  and  1883  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  assembly, 
and  from  1882  to  1887  was  a 
trustee  of  Wesleyan  univers- 
ity. He  was  one  of  the  original 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bridge- 
port public  library,  and  largely 
instrumental  in  changing  it  from 
a  private  to  a  public  institution. 
Judge  Lockwood  drew  up  the 
pubhc  act  providing  for  county  law  library  associa- 
tions, and  gave  the  initial  movement  to  the  Fairfield 
county  law  library,  which  is  the  most  important 
county  law  library  in  the  state.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  bar  association  and  of  the  Connecticut 
society  of  the  sons  of  the  American  revolution. 
Judge  Lockwood's  first  wife  was  Caroline  A.  Red- 
field,  who  died  in  1865.  Their  son,  Lester  B.  Lock- 
wood,  IS  a  successful  attorney  of  Taconia,  Wash., 
and  their  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Charies 
H.  Baker,  of  New  York  city.  In  1868  he  married 
Lydia  E.  Nelson.  Their  eldest  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Charies  S.  Evans,  messenger  of  the  su- 
perior court,  and  the  younger  the  wife  of  Ernest 
F.  Lyon  of  the  banking  house  of  Marsh,  Merwin  & 
Lemmon,  of  Bridgeport.  The  son,  Sidney  N.  Lock- 
wood,  is  a  student  at  the  Yale  law  school. 

■  ^:^^^^^'  '^°^^  Herr,  state  senator,  was  born 
in  Manor  township,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 
1853,  a  descendant  of  a  prominent  family  who  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  southern  Pennsylvania 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
place  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  state  normal  school 
at  Millersville,  where  he  excelled  as  a  debater  in  the 
hterary  societies  in  the  discussion  of  current  ques- 
tions of  public  inter&st.  Upon  leaving  the  normal 
school,  he  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  a  prosperous  farmer 
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and  miller.  Very  early  in  his  career  Mr.  Landis 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and  before  he 
was  old  enough  to  vote  was  active  in  the  local  coun- 
cils of  the  republican  party.  He  made  a  diligent 
study  of  political  economy  and  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  participated  as  a  public  speaker  in  state 
and  national  campaigns.  He  thus 
acquired  influence  in  his  county, 
and  in  1877  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  republican  state  convention. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature,  was 
re-elected  in  1880,  and  again  in 
1882.  Although  one  of  the  young- 
est members  of  that  body,  he  at- 
tained prominence  on  account  of 
the  impressive  force  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  advocated,  and 
urged  to  final  passage,  measures  of 
needed  reform  in  state  legislation. 
Among  these  was  a  bill  regulating 
primary  elections  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1884  he  edited  with  vigor  "The 
Plumed  Knight,  "which  did  much 
to  bring  about  the  phenomenal 
majority  that  Pennsylvania  gave 
to  James  G.  Blaine  iu  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  that  year.  In  1890,  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Harrison,  Mr.  Landis  supervised 
the  taking  of  the  government  census  in  the  second 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  Chester,  Delaware,  and  York.  In  1893 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Lancaster 
county.  During  his  first  session.  Senator  Landis 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  retrenchment 
and  reform,  and  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
agriculture,  education,  banks  and  banking,  and 
public  buildings.  Among  the  important  bills  he 
introduced  was  one  fixing  the  minimum  school  term' 
in  the  state  at  seven  months,  and  one  defining  and 
punishing  bribery  at  elections.  This  wise  and  pa- 
triotic course  as  a  representative  of  the  people  gave 
him  high  rank  among  the  legislators  of  his  native 
state.  Senator  Landis  was  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural society  of  Lancaster  county  from  1885  to  1893, 
and  from  1890  to  1894  was  secretary  of  the  Farmers*' 
protective  tariff  league  of  Pennsylvania. 

CRANE,  Elvin  ■Williamson,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  Oct.  30, 1853.  His  mother,  born 
Williamson,  belonged  to  an  old 
New  Jersey  family,  her  grand- 
fatlier  having  been  a  general 
in  the  war  of  1812.  His  father, 
Samuel  Crane,  was  a  retired 
manufacturer,  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Sus- 
sex county,  who  is  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  that 
church.  Until  his  seventeenth 
year  the  son  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  then  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Bradley  &  Abell,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1875,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  as  attorney,  and  as 
counselor  in  1882.  Upon  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Abell 
as  prosecutor  for  Sussex  coun- 
ty, young  Crane  became  his 
assistant  in  1878.  During 
the  eleven  years  of  Mr.  Abell's  incumbency  and 
the  five  years  of  his  successor,  Oscar  Keen,  Mr. 
Crane  retained  this  office,  and  was  liimself  appointed 
prosecutor,  in  1888,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Keen.  In  1886  Mr.  Crane  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature; here  his  natural  qualifications  and  wide  ex- 
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perience  won  for  him  a  substantial  reputation.  He 
was  connected  witli  many  celebrated  criminal  cases, 
among  others,  that  of  Fales,  the  boy  murderer.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Newark  city 
home,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Jeflersonian  club. 
His  business  firm,  Ijnown  as  Crane  &  Knight,  are 
attorneys  for  the  Guarantee  and  accident  Lloyds 
company  of  New  York,  and  the  Guarantors  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Crane  is  equally  popular  in  social  as 
in  business  life. 

KENYOIT,  William  Colgrove,  founder  and 
first  president  of  Alfred  university  (1857-67),  was 
born  in  Richmond,  Washington  county,  B.  I.,  Oct. 

23,  1813.  His  parents  being  extremely  poor,  he  was, 
at  an  early  age,  bound  out  on  a  farm,  where  he 

worked  early  and  late,  and  at- 
tended the  district  school  when 
there  was  no  work  on  tlie  farm. 
At  fourteen,  determining  to  de- 
vote himself  to  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  he  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religion  and  foiind  a  new 
and  more  congenial  home  with 
Deacon  Daniel  Lewis,  where  he 
remained  three  winters.  After  this 
he  worked  in  a  macliine  shop  at 
Potter's  Hill,  keeping  up  his  stud- 
ies as  best  he  could  until  1836, 
when  he  was  able  to  enter  Union 
college.  He  spent  the  winter  of 
1836-37  in  the  Novelty  iron  works 
of  New  York  city,  still  continu- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  keep  up  his  col- 
lege career.  He  taught  dis- 
trict schools  in  winter  and 
worked  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop  vacations.  Aid 
in  his  behalf  was  solicited  from  the  American  educa- 
tion society  by  Dr.  Nott,  president  of  Union  college, 
who  had  become  much  interested  in  the  young  man, 
but  was  refused  on  account  of  denominational  pecu- 
liarities. When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  bought 
his  time  of  liis  guardian,  for  which  he  paid  both 
principal  and  interest  with  money  earned  by  teach- 
ing, before  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  studies  in 
college,  which  were  soon  interrupted,  first  by  severe 
Illness,  and  in  1839  by  an  invitation  to  become  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  Alfred,  N.  Y. ,  a  small  and  newly 
settled  community.  The  interest  in  this  school  grew, 
and  the  need  of  new  and  larger  buildings  was  soon 
apparent.  In  1843  the  erection  of  the  ' '  old  acad- 
emy," costing  about  $1,300,  was  begun,  and  on  June 

24,  1851,  the  foundation  of  the  chapel  was  laid.  To 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  school  other  com- 
modious buildings  were  erected.  As  the  debts  of 
the  school  accumulated,  the  town  was  called  upon 
for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  which  was  granted 
in  1850.  This  aid  infused  new  life  into  the  institu- 
tion. In  1857  a  university  charter  was  granted.  Pro- 
fessor Kenyon  being  chosen  first  president,  which 
Office  he  held  for  about  ten  years.  As  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  his  service  was  most  satisfactory, 
his  success  in  arousing  the  best  in  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  such  a 
charge.  He  was  twice  married:  to  Melissa  Ward, 
his  faithful  co-worker  in  his  university  labors,  and 
in  1864  to  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Long,  who  survives  him.  Ill 
health  at  length  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all  work 
and  to  seek  rest  and  recreation.  After  a  bi'ief  so- 
journ in  Europe,  increasing  illness  necessitated  a  re- 
linquishment of  his  original  plans  of  travel,  and  he 
died  at  London,  England,  June  7,  1867,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Abney  park  cemetery.  Subsequently  his 
body  was  brought  to  America  and  buried  in  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y".  A  grateful  people  have  erected  upon 
the  beautiful  campus  a  fine  brick  and  stone  building 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  with  rooms  for  library,  natural 


history,  recitations  and  lectures,  bearing  the  name 
of  Kenyon  memorial  hall.  Although  possessed  of 
traits  which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  any 
calling  in  life.  President  Kenyon  was  especially  suc- 
cessful as  an  instructor.  His  teaching  and  example 
were  a  profound  stimulus  to  every  young  man  and 
woman  who  came  under  his  charge,  and  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  institution  whicli  he  founded  was 
largely  due  to  his  untiring  energy  and  enterprise  in 
its  behalf. 

BABE,  Budolph  Frederick,  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  in  Otterndorf,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
river  Elbe,  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Aug.  4,  1841,  the 
eldest  son  of  Chas,  L.  Ilabe.    He  received  his  Qarly 
education  at  the  collegiate  high  school  of  his  native 
city.     At  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  a  desire  to  fol- 
low a  seafaring  life,  he  sailed  for  a  cruise  on  an 
American  ship,  but  when  he  landed  in  New  York  he 
abandoned  the  sea,  and  entering  the  store  of  a  rela- 
tive in  that  city,  continued  five  years  in  his  employ. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  in  1864,  he  decided 
to  make  the  law  his  profession,  and  entered  tlie  ofilce 
of  Conable  &  Elliott,  where  he  remained  until  his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1869.     In  the  meantime  he 
became  a  student  of  Columbia  college  law  school, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1869. 
He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  York  city,  and  in  1870  formed  a  partnei-ship 
with  Edward  Browne,  who,  in  1883,  after  his  elec- 
tion as  judge  of  the  city  court,  retired  from  active 
practice.     He  was  then  joined  by  F.   W.   Keller, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Rabo  &  Keller,  which,  in 
1894,  was  still  continued.     His  practice  as  a  lawyer 
has  been   large,  varied,   and  successful.     He  was 
married   in  New  York  city  in  1866  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Lusby,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, Carrie,  and  Rudolph  F.,  Jr.     In  1869  he  re- 
moved to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  where  he  afterward  re- 
sided.    Although    devoted   to  his  profession,   Mr. 
Rabe  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  educational  matters.     He  was  for  a  time  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Hudson 
county   "Journal"  of   Hobo- 
ken, and  was  for  six  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Hoboken  German 
academy.     He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  as- 
sembly of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  district  embracing  the  city 
of  Hoboken,  as  an  independent 
democrat,  for  the  year  1874,  and 
re-elected  successively  for  the 
three  following  years.     At  the 
beginning  of  his  last  term  (in 
1877),  the  house  being  politi- 
cally a  tie,  there  was  a  "  dead- 
lock "  in  its  organization.     Af- 
ter balloting  for  several  days, 
and  *nunusuallyexcitingstrug- 
gle  for  the  speakership,  Mr. 
Rabe,   by  virtue  of  his  sen- 
iority as  a  member,  and  his  acknowledged  ability 
and  fairness,  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  which 
position  he  filled  with  signal  success.     His  thorough 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  his  prompt  and 
impartial  rulings,  and  uniformly  courteous  bearing, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  won  for 
him  the  regard  and  esteem  of  the  house,  irrespective 
of  party.     In  the  fall  of  1877  he  was  elected  state 
senator  for  Hudson  county  for  the  full  term  of  the 
three  following  years,  and  filled  the  position,  as  he 
had  that  of  member  of  the  house,  with  honor  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.     Mr. 
Rabe  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  democratic  con- 
vention which,  in  1876,  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
for  the  presidency.     In  1887  Mr.  Rabe  and  a  num- 
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her  of  the  prominent  men  of  Hoboken,  realizing  the 
iiecessily  of  increased  banliing  facilities,  organized 
the  Second  national  bank  of  Hoboken.  At  the  fii'st 
meeting  of  the  directors  he  was  elected  president. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  senator,  in  1880, 
■while  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  good  govern- 
meul,  he  participated  less  prominently  in  public  af- 
fair>,  as  his  increasing  legal  practice  and  duties  as 
l)ank  president  have  demanded  all  his  time. 

NEUMANN,  Johii  Nepomucene,  fourth  R. 
C.  bishop  of  the  see  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at 
Svachatic,  Bohemia,  Marcli  2>i,  1811,  son  of  Philip 
and  Agnes  Lebis  Xenniann.     His  fallier  conducted 
a  large  stocking-weaving  factory.     At  the  age  of  si.x 
years  the  son  beuan  to  attend  school  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  18i:^  he  left  home  to  pursue  his  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  fathers  of  tlie  Pries  schools. 
In  18:^il  he  was  admitted  to  the  Theological  seminary 
at  Budweis.     Here  he  made  remarkable  progress, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  canon  law. 
He  .soon  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  American 
mi.s.sions,  and  with  that  end  in  view,  left  Budweis 
for  the  University  of  Prague  in  order  to  pursue  the 
studies  of  French  and  English.     The  expenses  for 
his  journey  to  America  were  defrayed  by  collections 
in  the  parishes  of  Budweis  and  by  a  contribution 
from  one  of  the  societies  in  aid  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions.    He  arrived  in  New  York  in  1836,  and  was 
cordially    received    by    Bishop   Du- 
bois   who,    on    June    35lli    of    that 
year,  ordained  him  a  priest  in   St. 
Patrick's  cathedral,  New  York  city. 
Father  Neumann  was  at  once  sent 
to    take    charge    of     the     missions 
around  Niagara  Falls.     It  was  dur- 
ing   his   missionary    labors    in    this 
section  that  he  Avas   thrown  in  con- 
tact with  the  Redemptorists.     Tlieir 
numbers   in   America  were  at   that 
time  few,    and  the    order  had   not 
been    organized    in    this    country. 
The    Superior    Father     Pi'ost    was 
attracted  toward  Father    Neumann 
and    used    his    strongest    efforts    to 
y      I  /L^  ,y.  induce  him  to  become    a    member 

*^r</iv  A.  '/Ui^yuMM-vw  of  the  Congregation  of  the  most 
holy  Redeemer.  Subsequent  to  his 
missionary  labors  around  Niagara,  he  had  charge 
of  the  mis.sion  at  Williamsville,  and  was  for  a 
time  temporary  pastor  at  Rochester.  His  work 
in  this  section  was  arduous,  as  he  frequently  had 
to  travel  over  200  miles  from  station  to  station, 
carrying  his  vestments  and  altar  sei-vice  \<\i\\  him. 
Father  Neumann  erected  a  church  at  Williamsville. 
He  also  taught  his  parishioners  who  were  unable  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  a  teacher.  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  botany,  which  served  him  in  good 
stead  wlien  he  I)esau  to  .study  medicine  about  this 
lime.  He  used  this  knowledge  of  flowers  and  plants 
in  compounding  medicines,  and  also  made  a  very 
valuable  collection  which  he  donated  to  the  museum 
at  JIunich.  In  October,  1840,  he  went  to  Pittsburgh 
and  applied  to  the  superior  of  the  Redemptorists  for 
admission  into  the  order,  which  was  then  composed 
entirely  of  the  first  members  who  had  come  to  Ameri- 
ca. They  had  neither  novitiate  nor  master  of  nov- 
ices in  this  country,  and  were  kept  constantly 
occupied  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  German 
Catholics  in  the  .states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Ohio.  He  made  his  vows  on  Jan.  16, 
1842,  at  St.  James's  church,  Baltimore,  which  was  the 
first  profession  of  the  Redemptorists  in  America. 
Father  Neumann  was  immediately  afterward  sta- 
tioned as  assistant  pastor  of  St.  James's  church  and 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  religious  training  of 
children,  but  was  soon  called  to  the  more  arduous 


duties  of  a  missionary,  and  gave  missions  throughout 
Jlaryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  until  March 
T),  1844,  when  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the  Ke- 
d'emptorist  coTivent  at  Pittsburgh.  He  built  the 
church  of  St.  Philomena  in  that  city,  of  which  he 
was  pastcn-  until  Jan.  25,  1847,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  Baltimore,  and  in  February  was  made  provincial 
of  the  order  in  America,  a  position  tliat  he  held  with 
honor  and  success  for  the  subsequent  four  years;  his 
services  were  especially  valuable  in  the  novitiate  and 
seminary.  He  was  remarkably  successful  both  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  in  founding  aud  main- 
taining pious  confraternities,  schools,  asylums,  and 
benevolent  and  devotional  societies.  At  the  former 
place  he  projected  and  nearly  completed  a  new  Re- 
deraptorist  convent  and  novitiate.  He  exhibited  great 
zeal  in  spreading  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1847,  through- 
out the  United  Stales,  and  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  order  in  America.  In  1851 
Father  Neumann  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Alphonsus' 
church  in  Baltimore,  and  the  same  year  appointed 
bishop  of  Pliiladelphia  to  succeed  Bishop  Keni-ick, 
who  had  been  tran.slated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Baltimore.  He  regretted  his  elevation  to  the 
episcoi)ate  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  lionor.  On  March  20th  he  was  conse- 
crated at  St.  Alphonsus'  church,  Baltimore,  by 
Archbishop  Kenrick,  and  assumed  charge  of  bis  see 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  During  the  fiist 
year  of  his  episcopate  he  added  fifty  new  churches 
to  the  diocese,  and  the  parochial  schools,  which 
were  but  few  in  number  when  he  entered  the  see, 
were  augmented  to  upwards  of  100  before  he  died. 
He  restored  order  and  good  feeling  in  some  of  the 
parishes  that  were  yet  rebellious  to  ecclesiastical 
authority,  founded  St.  Joseph's  college  in  Susque- 
hanna county,  and  a  number  of  academies  and 
hospitals.  It  is  to  Bishop  Neumann  that  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Francis  owe  their  origin.  Their  number  has 
increased  to  over  200  professed  sisters  who  are 
ciiietiy  engaged  in  nui'sing  the  sick  at  their  own 
homes.  In  1857  he  built  a  fine  chapel  to  the  eathe- 
di'al  to  answer  for  a  placeof  worship  until  the  latter 
would  be  ready  for  use.  The  chapel  was  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  afterward  be  used  for  school 
purposes.  One  of  his  priests  said  of  him  that  in  the 
eight  years  of  his  episcopate  he  accomplished  the 
work  of  twenty.  In  1854  he  was  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can bishops  invited  to  Rome  to  be  present  at  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immnculate  concep- 
tion. Subsequent  to  his  return  he  devoted  himself 
energetically  to  pushing  forward  the  building  of  the 
Philadelphia  cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  which 
in  1859,  though  not  completed,  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  service  could  be  held  in  it.  Bishop  Neu- 
mann was  a  man  of  remarkable  piety  and  great 
learning,  a  profound  theologian,  who  could  quickly 
settle  any  matter  of  dispute  without  rel'erence  to 
books.  lie  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
act sciences  and  had  made  a  special  study  of  the 
science  of  botany.  He  was  a  master  of  the  ancient 
languages,  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
dialects  of  Austria,  and  could  converse  fluently  in 
twelve  modern  laiu;uages.  Bishop  Neumann  wrote 
a  catechism  and  a  Bil)le  history  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  also  composed  manuals  for  the  various  confra- 
tei-nities  of  the  Redemptorist  churches.  Ilis  life  was 
so  full  of  absorbing  duties  that  the  only  leisure  he 
had  to  devote  to  literary  work  was  at  night  after  the 
day's  labor  was  over.  Bishop  Neumann  died  sud- 
denly at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  5,  1860.  (See  "Life  of 
Right  Rev.  John  Neumann,  D.D.,"  by  Eugene 
Grimm,  from  the  German  of  Rev.  John  A.  Berger, 
published  in  New  York  in  1884,  and  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Clarke's  "Lives  of  the  Deceased  Bishops," 
Vol.  II.) 
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VASSAB,  Matthew,  founder  of  Vassar  col- 
lege, was  boi-Q  at  Bust  Denliam,  Norfolk,  Eng., 
Apr.  29,  1793.  The  family  originally  came  from 
France,  and  the  name  was  spelled  Vasseiir,  one  of 
the  family  havin»-  been  secretary  to  Lafayette  when 
lie  was  iu  Ameiica.  James  Vassar,  the  father  of 
Matthew,  was  a  dissenter,  who  had  joined  the  Bap- 
tist communion.  He  brought  his  family  to  America 
in  1796,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  search  of 
a,  new  home  located  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  county,  N. 
Y.,  where,  after  the  English  custom,  he  brewed  ale 
for  his  household  and  afterward  for  his  neighbors. 
The  local  deiuand  increasing,  he  established  a  brew- 
ery in  Poughkeepsie,  which  became  known  as  Vas- 
sar's  brewery.  The  sou  Matthew  was  not  given 
early  educational  advantages,  but  was  put  to  work 
in  the  brewery, which  proved  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  him,  and  he  sought  to  learn  another  business. 
When  the  brewing  establishment  was  destroyed  by 
tire,  however,  his  desire  to  a.ssist  his  father  made 
him  resolve  to  re-establish  the  business,  which  he 
continued  for  fifty  years,  accumulating  a  large 
property.  His  own  lack  of  education  made  him  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  such  facilities  to  youth,  and 
having  no  childi-en  he  began  to  consider  how  he 
could  bestow  bis  foi'tune  to  promote  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  In  1845  he  made  the  tour 
of  Europe  with  his  wife,  visiting  the  various  points 
of  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  In 
1855  he  met  Prof.  Milo  P.  Jewett, 
who  urged  upon  him  the  claims  of 
young  women  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion, and  assisted  liim  in  matur- 
ing the  plan  for  founding  a  flrst- 
class  college  for  women,  which 
would  be  for  the  sex  what  the  old- 
er institutions  of  the  country  had 
been  to  men.  Being  educated  as 
a  Baptist  he  put  it  under  Baptist 
control,  b  ut  sti  pul  ated  that  it  should 
not  be  denominational  in  its  teach- 
ing or  management.  In  his  ad- 
dress at  the  organization  of  the 
board  of  trustees  he  said:  "All 
•sectarian  influences  should  be 
carefully  excluded,  but  the  train- 
ing of  our  students  should  never  be 
intrusted  to  the  skeptical,  tlie  irre- 
ligious, or  the  immoral."  In  1861 
he  .secured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  legislature  incor- 
porating Vassar  college,  and  in  February  he  trans- 
ferred to  a  board  of  trustees  200  acres  of  land  and 
$400,000  in  money.  This  was  the  first  college  tor 
the  higher  education  of  women  established  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  seed  planted  by  Matthew  Vassar  has 
grown  and  spread  over  the  entire  land.  The  main 
edifice  is  500  feet  long,  and  200  feet  wide,  and  five 
stories  higli,  with  accommodations  for  400  pupils, 
with  rooms  for  recitations,  lectures,  instruction  in 
music,  and  painting.  It  contained  a  beautiful  chapel, 
dining-room  and  library,  and  rooms  for  philosophical 
apparatus,  laboratories,  and  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  college  w^s  formally  opened  in  1865  with 
eight  professors  and  twenty  instructors,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  enrolled  over  350  students.  Its  tui- 
tion is  not  gratuitoTis,  the  annual  charge  being  $400, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  board  and  washing 
Its  grounds  ai'e  spacious,  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
elegantly  adorned.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has 
justified  the  large  outlay  to  inaugurate  it,  and  it  has 
fully  met  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  This 
magnificent  endowment  was  increased  by  Mr  Vas- 
sar upon  his  death  to  more  than  $800,000.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  his  charity  to  this  one  object. 
He  gave  largely  to  local  charities,  and  built  a  hand- 
some Baptist  church  in  Poughkeepsie  which  he  at- 
tended until  his  death.     "While  reading  his  third  an- 


nual address  to  the  trustees,  at  the  college  commence 
ment,  June  23,  1868,  he  was  suddenly  stricken-down, 
and  died  almost  immediately. 

VASSAR,  Matthew,  philanthropist,  was  born 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1809,  sou  of  -John 
Guy  Vassar,  anil  nephew  of  the  founder  of  Vassar 
college.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age  was  taken  into  partnership  in  his  uncle's  bi'ew- 
ery.  Upon  the  f  und  tion  f  Vas- 
sar college  he  was  made  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  later  its  treasurer, 
whicli  position  he  held  without 
pay  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  his  uncle's 
bequests,  and  during  his  life  de- 
voted himself  to  their  care.  He 
supplemented  his  uncle's  benefac- 
tions to  Vassar  by  a  gift  of  $  1 00, 000 
to  endow  two  professorships  which 
bear  his  name,  and  also  gave  $50,- 
000  as  a  fund  for  assisting  deservin  g 
students.  He  also  gave,  with  his 
brother,  John  Guy  Vassar,  $20,- 
000  for  a  laboratory  for  instruction 
in  physical  science.  Also,  with  bis 
brother,  he  erected  and  gave  to  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie  the  Vassar 
brothers'  home  for  aged  men,  the 
Vassar  brothers'  soi'entific  and  liter- 
ary institute,  and  the  Vassar  brothers' hospital.  He  es- 
tablished in  Poughkeepsie  a  branch  of  the  New  York 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and 
during  his  life  was  its  president.  He  was  liberal  to 
every  charity,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
Baptist  church,  and  his  various  benefactions  amount- 
ted  to  over  $500,000.  He  died  in  Poughkeepsie, 
Aug.  10,  1881. 

VASSAK,  John  Guy,  philanthropist,  was  born 
in  Poughkeepsie,  June  15,  1811,  son  of  John  Guy 
Vassar,  a  nepliew  of  the  founder  of  Vassar  college, 
and  brother  of  the  second  Matthew.  lie  did  not 
have  much  school  experience,  being  early  taken  into 
the  brewery  with  his  brother.  His  uncle  made  him 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Vassar  college,  but 
his  health  was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  active  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  college.  He  was  deeply  interested  iu  his  broth- 
er's plans  for  beneficent  works,  and  gave  liberally  of 


his  money.  He  gave  an  independent  sum  of  $20,000 
to  the  college,  besides  many  unrecorded  gifts  to  sup- 
plement its  pres.sing  needs.  He  traveled  over  the 
world  during  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  searcli  of 
health,  and  upon  his  return  was  active  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hospital,  which  was  not  finisiied  at 
the  time  of  his  brother's  death.  He  gave  an  account 
of  his  ti'avels  in  ' '  Twenty  Years  Around  the  "World  " 
(1861).  He  died  in  Pouglikeepsie,  Oct.  27, 1888.  He 
left  $2, 000, 000,  almost  all  of  which  he  bequeathed  for 
benevolent  purposes.  The  will  was  broken  on  legal 
technicalities,  and  part  of  his  purposes  frustrated. 
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JEWETT,  Milo  P.,  first  president  of  Vassar  col- 
lege (1863-64),  was  born  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Apr. 
27,  1808,  son  of  Calvin  .Jewett,  an  eminent  pliysi- 
cian.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Bradford  acad- 
emy, Vt.,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1828,  when  he  taught  school  for  one  year  in  Ply- 
mouth, Vt.  Preferring  the  law,  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, and  entered  the  office  of  Josiah  Quincy,  where 
he  studied  a  year,  but  abandoned  it  in  1830  to  take 
the  theological  course  at  Andover  seminary,  where 


he  was  graduated  in  1833.  He  had  great  success  in 
teaching  and  became  absorbed  in  the  subject  of  a 
higher  education  for  the  masses.  Upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  .Josiah  Holbrook,  the  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can lyceum  system,  he  spent  his  vacations  lecturing 
upon  his  pet  theme,  the  common-school  system. 
These  lectures  created  an  extensive  interest  among 
his  fellow-educators,  and  a  movement  was  started 
which  resulted  in  the  present  school  system  in  New 
York  state.  In  1834  he  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Marietta  college,  O.,  then  just  founded.  In  1834, 
in  connection  with  Calvin  E.  Stowe  and  Wm.  E. 
Lewis,  he  took  part  in  an  educational  convention  in 
Ohio,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mon-school system  of  that  state,  and  went  to  Europe 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  best  schools  there.  His  report  created 
the  deepest  interest  throughout  the  country,  and  led 
to  the  special  educational  mission-work  of  Horace 
Mann  in  New  England.  His  views  upon  baptism 
having  caused  him  to  unite  with  the  Baptist  church, 
he  resigned  his  position  in  Marietta  college  in  1888, 
and  established  the  Judson  female  institute  in  Marion, 
Ala.,  the  following  year.  In  connection  with  this 
school  he  established  the  "Alabama  Baptist"  which 
became  the  organ  of  the  society  in  the  state.  In 
18.5.5  he  returned  to  the  North  and  purchased  the 
College  Hill  seminary  at  Poughkeepsie,  where  he 
first  met  Matthew  Vassar.  Prof.  .Tewett  found  that 
Mr.  Vassar  proposed  to  leave  his  fortune  for  benevo- 
lent purposes,  and  suggested  to 
him  the  founding,  while  he  yet 
lived,  of  a  thoroughly  equipped 
and  endowed  college  for  young 
women,  upon  a  plan  which  so 
-  pleased  Mr.  Vassar  that  he  adopt- 
ed it  and  consulted  Prof.  Jewett 
in  everything  relating  to  its  estab- 
lishment, and  was  made  president 
of  its  board  of  trustees.  In  1863,  when  Vassar  col- 
lege was  established,  he  was  chosen  its  first  presi- 
dent. The  same  year,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Vassar, 
he  visited  Europe  to  inspect  its  universities,  librarie.s, 
art-galleries,  and  higher  schools,  to  obtain  informa- 
ion  in  regard  to  the  best  educational  system  of  the 
old  world.  In  1864,  having  almost  lost  the  use  of 
his  eyes,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college, 
and  removed  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  became  presi- 


dent of  the  Female  college,  chairman  of  board  of 
visitors  of  the  University  of  "Wisconsin,  and  held 
other  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  literary  attainments,  and  published  sev- 
eAl  valuable  treatises  and  numerous  articles  for  the 
periodical  press.  While  never  actively  in  the  minis- 
try, he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  Baptist 
church.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Rochester  university  in  1861.  President  Jewett  died 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  9,  1883. 

RAYMOND,  John  Howard,  second  president 
of  Vassar  college  (1865-78),  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  March  7,  1814,  son  of  a  prominent  merchant, 
well  known  in  religious  and  philanthropic  circles. 
After  passing  through  the  common  schools,  he  en- 
tered Columbia  college  in  1828,  and  from  that  insti- 
tution went  to  Union  college,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated with  honors  in  1833.     Upon  leaving  college 
he  first  determined  to  follow  the  profession  of  law, 
to  which  end  he  studied  in  law  school  in  New 
Haven.     His  religious  convictions  led  him  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  profession  of  theology,  and  in  1834 
he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  intending  to  become  a  Baptist  minister.     His. 
progress  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  tutor  in  that  language,  and  he  was  subse- 
quently made  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  liter- 
ature at  the  Madison  university,  which  chair  he  filled 
for  ten  years,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
teacher  and  orator.     In  1850  he  became  professor  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  newly  es- 
tablished Rochester  university, 
where  he  remained  till  1855. 
Prof.  Raymond  was  then  chos- 
en as  the    organizer    of    the 
celebratedPolytechnicinstitute 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  now  the 
Collegiate  and  polytechnic  in- 
stitute.    In  this  responsible  po- 
sition he  displayed  as  an   in- 
structor, mental  resources  and 
general     capacity     combined 
with  original  ideas  and  meth- 
ods, which  earned  for  him  a 
high    reputation,    and    which 
eventually  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  1865  to  continue  the 
organization  of  Vassar  college 
begun   by   President   Jewett. 
Of  this  college  Prof.  Raymond 
was  the  second  president,  but  was  the  first  to  assume 
the  conduct  of  the  college  curriculum  after  the  com- 
pletion and  opening  of  the  buildings.     He  was  at  the 
.same  time  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  in  these  eminent  positions  his  services  were  of 
distinguished  usefulness,  fully  justifying  the  wis- 
dom of  his  choice  as  the  head  of  the  first  well- 
equipped  college  for  women  in  America.    He  was  not 
only  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  direct  line  of 
his  own  duties  as  an  instructor,  but  was  also  splen- 
didly equipped  in  history,  classical  literature  and 
physical  science;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  under 
his  auspices  that  in  June,  1869,  there  was  organized 
at  Poughkeepsie  the  American  philological  associa- 
tion, which  has  exercised  material  influence  over  the 
study  of  language  in  this  country,  a  science  which 
President  Raymond  always  followed  with  unvary- 
ing interest.     His  name,  however,  will  ever  be  chief- 
ly associated  with  Vassar  college,  where  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  opening  new  fields  for  the  aspirations  of 
American  women  in  their  struggle  toward  a  higher 
culture  and  greater  influence  in  the  world.     He  de- 
voted his  entire  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the 
ediicational  and  material  needs  of  the  institution, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  it  so  rap- 
idly gained   position   and  came  to   rank  with  the 
older  educational  institutions  of  the  country.     Un- 
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fortunately,  it  was  on  account  of  these  very  exer- 
tions that  President  Raymond  lost  his  health,  and 
after  a  number  of  attacks  of  serious  illness  he  died  in 
the  college  building,  Aug.  14, 1878.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAIiDWELL,  Samuel  Lunt,  third  president 
of  Vassar  college  (1878-85),  was  born  in  Ne  wburyport, 
Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1830,  his  ancestors  being  early  settlers 
in  Massachusetts.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  after  a  four 
years'  course  was  graduated  from  Waterville  college 
(now  Colby  university),  Me.,  in  1839.  After  graduat- 
ing he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Hampton  Palls, 
N.  H.,  subsequently  removing  to  Newburyport,  and 
becoming  the  head  master  in  the  West  grammar 
school.  After  teaching  three  years,  he  entered  the 
theological  seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.,  where 
-he  was  graduated  in  1845,  and  the  same  year 
preached  for  the  Baptist  church  at  Alexandria,  Va. 
Early  in  1846  he  was  called  to  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Bangor,  Me.,  and  ordained  its  pastor. 
This  union  continued  for  twelve  years,  and  the 
church  was  greatly  strengthened  by  his  ministra- 
tions. In  1858  he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  whose 
pulpit  had  been  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  James 
N.  Granger.  After  a  minis- 
try of  over  fifteen  years,  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  pro- 
fessorship of  church  history 
in  the  Newton  theological  in- 
stitution, which  post  he  ably 
filled  for  five  years.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  H.  Raymond, 
second  president  of  Vassar 
college,  Dr.  Caldwell  was 
elected  his  successor,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  post  Sept.  13,  1878.  His 
ability  and  special  fitness  for 
this  office  were  shown  by  his 
>-^^,^--  superior  administration  of  its 

//  /^    X,  ^^  affairs,  which  sustained  the  in- 

V-  ^  '>«^«^^<^-  stitution  in  the  high  position  it 

had  been  given  under  the  ad- 
ministrative' ability  of  his  predecessors.  He  resigned 
in  1885,  and  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.  He  edited 
Volumes  III.  and  IV.  of  "Publications  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Club  "  (Providence,  1865),  and  was  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  "  Service  of  Song  "  hymnal,  and  has 
published  many  addresses,  lectures  and  sermons. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Colby  uni- 
versity in  1858,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Brown  uni- 
versity in  1884.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Providence 
•  Sept.  10,  1889. 

KENDRICK,  James  Ryland,  fourth  president 
of  Vassar  col  lege  ( 1885-86),  was  born  in  Poultney ,  Vt. , 
Apr.  21,  1831,  the  son  of  Clark  Kendrick, vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Baptist  foreign  missionary  society  of  Ver- 
mont. He  received  his  early  education  at  Hamilton 
college,  and  showing  such  aptitude  his  father  sent  him 
to  Brown  university,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1840  with  honor,  being  chosen  to  deliver  the  clas- 
sical oration.  He  went  South  and  taught  school  in 
Georgia  for  two  years.  In  1843  he  was  ordained  at 
Forsyth,  Ga.,  and  the  next  year  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Macon.  After 
spending  four  years  in  this  field,  he  received  a  call 
to  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
served  that  congregation  for  seven  years,  when, with 
a  little  colony,  he  in  1854  founded  the  Citadel  square 
church  in  that  city,  which  has  probably  the  best  Bap- 
tist church  edifice  south  of  the  Potomac.  Although 
he  was  a  Union  man  during  the  war,  he  was  so  be- 
loved that  he  continued  preaching  at  Madison,  Ga., 
to  which  place  he  had  removed  upon  its  outbreak, 
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and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  he  received 
a  call  to  the  Tabernacle  chui'ch  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  remained  until  1873,  when  he  removed  to 
Poughkeepsie,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  that  city,  and  a  friend  of  Matthew  Vassar, 
who  attended  his  church,  and  induced  him  to  be- 
come one  of  the  trustees  of 
Vassar  college.  Upon  the  res- 
ignation of  President  Caldwell 
in  1885  Dr.  Kendrick  consent- 
ed to  become  its  president  un- 
til another  could  be  elected. 
He  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing valuable  donations  to  the 
college,  and  greatly  stimulated 
the  trustees  to  extend  its  facili- 
ties in  physical  science.  Roch- 
ester university  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1866.  When  in  the  South  ho 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Southern  Baptist,"  published 
in  Charleston.  He  compiled 
"The  Woman's  College  Hym- 
nal," and  has  published  many 
sermons,  tracts  and  addresses, 
besides  contributing  largely  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  the 
in  Poughkeepsie  Dec.  11,  1889. 
his  widow,  Georgia  Avery  Kendrick,  became  the 
lady  principal  of  Vassar  college,  which  position 
she  has  filled  with  great  acceptance. 

TAYLOR,  James  Monroe, .  fifth  president  of 
Vassar  college  (1886-  ),  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  5, 1848,  son  of  Elis'ha  E.  L.  and  Mary  Jane 
(Perkins)  Taylor.  His  father  was  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, who  labored  successfully  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  organized  two  churches,  and  in  1864  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  afterward  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Am.  Baptist  home  mission  society.  The 
son  received  his  early  education  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  and  was  graduated  in  1868,  and 
afterward  took  the  course  at  the  Rochester  theolog- 
ical seminary,  and  was  graduated  in  1871.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe, 
and  upon  his  return  was  called  to  the  Baptist  church 
at  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  from 
1873  till  1883.  While  there  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  a  public  library,  and 
showed  great  public  spirit  in 
many  diiections.  In  1883  he 
accepted  a  charge  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  was  set- 
tled four  years,  and  in  June, 
1886,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Vassar  college.  In 
connection  with  the  presidency 
he  took  the  chair  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  has 
devoted  himself,  he&rt  and  soul , 
to  the  work  of  advancing  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  has  secured  many 
endowments  which  have  en-  "'  - 
abled  the  college  to  take  a  high 
place  among  the  educational  in-         /n 


stitutionsof  thecountry.  Hehas       (/ 


greatly  extended'  the 'facilities  y^'^l''^^^«'^/ Om 
for  laboratory  work,  and  made  ^ 
large  additions  to  its  museum 
and  various  cabinets.  Dui-ing  his  incumbency  Strong 
hall  was  erected,  accommodating  100  students,  the 
funds  for  which  were  largely  provided  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  in  memory  of  whose  daughter  it  was 
named.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  library 
building,  which  was  the  gift  of  Frederick  F.  Thomp- 
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son.  Dr.  Taylor  is  indefatigable  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  college,  and  In  1889  he  lielped  iu  the 
erection  of  the  alumnsE  gymnasium,  which  is  titted 
up  with  the  most  approved  apparatus,  and  contains 
a  swimming-tank,  the  gift  of  Jlr.  Thompson,  an  ever 
thoughtful  friend  of  the  college.  In  1890  he  intro- 
duced an  important  chanire  in  the  goverument  of 
the  college,  by  which  the  iStudents'  association  was 
given  the  entire  care  of  maintaining  the  laws  and 
discipline  of  the  institution.  Rochester  university 
gave  him  D.D.  in  1886,  and  Rutgers  LL.D.  in  1894. 
His  sister,  Dr.  Mary  Taylor  Bissell,  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Vassar  alumnae  association  of  New 
York  city. 

MITCHELL,  Maria,  astronomer,  was  born  on 
the  island  of  Nantucket,  ilass.,  Aug.  1,  1818.  Of 
Quaker  parentage,  her  New  England  characteristics 
of  faculty  and  perseverance  were  strengthened  by 
her  home  training  in  frugality  and  cheerful  work. 
It  was  an  intelligent  home,  where  topics  of  tlie  day 
were  fully  discussed,  and  mat- 
ters of  science  received  special 
attention.  Her  father,  who 
was  the  master  of  a  school, 
owned  an  excellent  telescope 
and  was  a  very  good  astron- 
omer, being  able  to  carry 
on  independent  observations. 
Miss  Mitchell  early  displayed 
her  delight  iu  astronomy,  and 
was  her  father's  apt  pupil, 
supplementing  his  instruc- 
tions with  diligent  study.  She 
said  of  herself  in  after  years 
with  great  ingenuousness,  that 
she  was  "born  of  only  ordi- 
nary capacity,  but  of  extraor- 
dinary persistency."   She  was 

■  a..,,^    ';h^..^U.^Z^<^  carefully  educated  in  her  fa- 

■  '*-^-'^<^   "^  ther  s  school,  m  which  she  be- 

came his  assistant  when  only 
eleven  years  old.  When  she  was  eigliteen,  being  com- 
pelled to  earn  her  own  living,  she  became  librarian  of 
the  Nantucket  athenseum,  which  position  she  held  for 
twenty  years,  faithfully  performing  her  duties  and 
at  the  same  time  prosecuting  her  scientific  studies 
with  great  ardor.  In  1847  her  patient  work  was  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a  new  comet,  and  she 
was  thus  entitled  to  the  gold  medal  offered  by  Fred- 
erick VI.  of  Denmark  to  any  one  discovering  a  tele- 
scopic comet.  Owing  to  her  delay  in  announcing 
her  discoveiy,  while  waiting  for  confirmation  from 
Professor  Bond  of  Cambridge,  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  her  claim,  but  this  was  accom- 
plished through  the  kind  intervention  of  Edward 
Everett,  whereupon  she  received  the  medal  and  her 
well-merited  fame.  The  cantons  of  Switzerland 
voted  her  a  similar  recognition  of  her  services.     She 
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her  by  foreign  astronomers,  and  her  abilities  rec- 
ognized and  honored  by  membership  in  many  scien- 
tific societies  being  confei'red  upon  her.  Miss  Mitch- 
ell's fame  early  opened  for  her  all  doors,  in  social 
as  well  as  scientific  circles.  She  has  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Harriet  JIartineau,  Mary  Somerville, 
George  Eliot,  Sir  George  Airy,  Severrier,  Strove  and 
Huiiilioldt.  Wlieii  in 
i  I  he 
fthe 


was  subsequently  employed  by  the  government  to  do 
much  difficult  mathemarical  work  on  the  coast  survey 
and  also  helped  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  American 
Nautical  Almanac."  She  went  abroad  in  18,57  and 
made  the  tour  of  the  celebrated  observatories  of 
Jiurope,  where  a  most  cordial  reception  was  given 


ries  which,  being  under  monkish  rule,  had  never  be- 
fore admitted  any  woman  within  their  sacred  pre- 
cincts. During  her  absence  in  Europe  her  American 
friends,  under  the  leadership  of  Elizabeth  Peabody 
of  Boston,  built  an  observatory  for  her  use  in  Nan- 
tucket and  fitted  it  with  a  telescope  much  larger  and 
finer  than  the  instrument  she  was  accustomed  to  use 
in  her  father's  observatory,  and  here  she  quietly  pur- 
sued her  investigations  until  Vassar  college  was 
opened  in  1865,  when  she  was  called  to  the  profess- 
orship of  astronomy  in  that  institution,  and  was  also 
given  the  directorship  of  the  Vassar  obsei-vatory.  She 
accepted  the  position  with  characteristic  indifference 
to  the  amount  of  her  salary,  for  it  was  the  work  she 
sought,  and  the.opportunity  for  promoting  the  higher 
education  of  women.  When  informed,  however, 
that  she,  a  woman  with  a  European  reputation,  was 
actually  receiving  a  smaller  salary  than  some  young 
men  in  the  same  college  who  had  not  had  a  tithe  of 
her  training  and  experience,  her  indignation  was 
equally  characteristic.  She  made  her  protest,  not 
so  much  for  herself  as  for  all  women,  with  the  re- 
sult that  she  was  granted  an  equal  salary  with  the 
other  professors.  For  women  working  in  professional 
lines  her  case  served  as  a  precedent  to  secure  them 
from  the  injustice  of  doing  men's  work  on  women's 
wages.  She  at  once  demonstrated  her  abilities  as  a 
teacher,  and  her  eame.stne.ss  and  simi^licitj-  were  not 
without  their  effect  on  the  college  at  large.  In  her 
manner  she  seemed  somewhat  hard  and  abrupt,  but 
she  was  genuinely  kind  and  helpful  to  the  earnest 
student,  tho\igh  having  little  time  or  patience  for  the 
careless  or  stujaid  scholar.  Her  personality  was 
strong  and  invigorating,  like  the  winds  thnt  blew 
over  her  own  healthy  Nantucket,  and  her  absolute 
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truthfulness  and  sincerity  were  elements  of  no  little 
value  in  banishing  any  lurkingsentimeutalism,  which- 
so  often  invades  schools  where  many  young  women 
are  gathered  together.  She  contributed  largely  to 
the  social  and  literary  element  of  Vassar.  In  1888 
she  resigned  her  position  in  the  college,  owing  to  ill 
health  and  advancing  years,  wishing  to  devote  her- 
self to  special  investigation,  but  the  trustees  refused 
to  take  action  upon  her  request,  but  gave  her  an  in- 
detiuite  leave  of  absence  with  her  full  salary.  After 
leaving  Vassar  she  returned  to  her  family  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  where  she  had  removed  her  astronomical  in- 
strumeuts  and  the  observatory  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. She  was  the  first  of  her  sex  to  be  elected  to 
membership  by  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences.  After  her  death  the  alumuEe  of  Vassar 
perfected  arrangements  to  endow  the  chair  of  as- 
tronomy as  a  memoi'ial  to  her,  guaranteeing  the  sum 
of  $40,000  for  this  purpose.  One  American  college 
conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  Han- 
over (1882)  and  Columbia  (1887)  gave  her  the  digni- 
fied LL.D.  She  was  an  officer,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  various  women's  clubs  and 
scientific  associations.  The  social  honors  she  re- 
ceived were  limited  by  her  well  known  disinch'uatiou 
to  be  lionized,  and  her  characteristic  unwillingness 
to  consume,  in  mere  personal  enjoyment,  the  time 
needed  for  her  more  serious  professional  duties.  For 
several  years  she' edited  the  astronoir'cal  notes  in 
the  "  Scientific  American,"  which  v  jre  based  on 
calculations  made  by  her  students.  She  died  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  June  28,  1889. 

BOWMAN,  Edward  Morris,  musician,  was 
born  at  the  family  homestead  in  Barnard,  Windsor 
county,  Vt.,  July  18,  1848.  He  learned  to  read  mu- 
sic at  the  singing-school  of  Moses  E.  Cheney,  a  well- 
known  singing-master  in  Vermont,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  received  his  first  piano  lessons  of  Ella  Sparhawk 
at  Ludlow,  Vt.,  where  he  attended  Black  river  acad- 
emy. The  family  having  removed  to  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  he  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  academy  there  and  at  St.  Lawrence  university, 
at  the  same  time  practicing  the  piano  and  organ  un- 
der Anna  Brown  and  Alden  G.  Faville.  Mr.  Bow- 
man began  his  professional  career  in  Minneapolis  as 
organist  at  Holy  Trinity  church,  and  later  at  Geth- 
semane,  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano  in  local  sem- 
inaries and  private  circles.  In  1866  and  1867  be 
studied  the  piano  in  New  York  city  with  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Mason,  and  organ  and  musical  theory  with 
John  P.  Morgan.  During  this  time  he  presided  at 
the  great  organ  in  old  Trinity, 
having  won  the  position  by  com- 
petition. In  1867  he  .settled  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  resided  until 
1887,  occupying  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  exerting  an  ex- 
tensive and  wholesome  influence 
on  the  musical  development  of 
that  city.  For  three  years  he 
filled  the  position  of  organist  and 
choirmaster  at  Irhe  Union  Meth- 
odist church,  then  for  five  years 
at  the  Second  Presbyterian,  and 
lastly  for  ten  years  at  the  Sec- 
oud Baptist  church;  with  whose 
pastor  he  served  seventeen  years, 
the  last  seven  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Peddie  memoi'ial  church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Bowman  re- 
signed his  position  to  take  up  his 

^^^ .„   York  city.     The  crystal  jubi- 

iee'Tf  "pastor  and  organi.st  was  celebrated  Jan. 
1,  1893,  with  brilliant  festivities.  He  labored 
in  the  development  of  musical  talent  which  could 
be    utilized    in    the    interests   of    church    music. 


With  soloists  and  a  great  chorus  of  eighty  voices, 
which  he  supplemented  by  several  accessory  oi'- 
ganizations  recruited  from  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  church,  Mr.  Bowman  was  enabled  to 
pi'esent  Sunday  programmes  selected  from  the  ora- 
torios and  the  highest  order  of  sacred  music.  He 
made  the  Peddie  memorial  famous  for  its  fine  church 
music.  During  the  years  1873-74  Mr.  Bowman 
studied  in  Berlin  with  Franz  Bendel  (piano),  August 
Haupt  and  Edouard  Rohde  (organ),  and  Carl  Fried- 
rich  Weitzmann   (theory),  and  in  Paris  with  Ed- 
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ouarcl  Batiste  (organ).     He  also  traveled  extensively, 
and  in  1881  again  visited  Europe,  and  studied  with 
Dr.  J.  Frederick  Bi-idge,  organist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Dr.  Edmund  H. 
Turpin,   and   Sir  George   A.   Macfarren,   and   also 
with  Alexandre  Guilmant  at  Paris.     In  London  he 
gained  the  degree  by  examination,  at  a  day's  notice, 
of  Associate  of  the  royal  college  of  organists,  being 
the  first  American  to  win  this    distinction.      He 
is  now  (1894)  serving  his  fourth  term  as  pi'esident  of 
the  Music  teachers'  national  association,  and  from 
the  time  of  his  first  connection  with  it  has  been  one 
of  its  leading  members.     He  is  the  originator  and 
fellow,  and  has  been  for  eight  terms   president,  of 
the  American  college  of  musicians,   the  editor  of 
'■  Weitzmann's    Manual    of    Music    Theory,"    and 
the  author  of  vai'ious  essays.     He  is  no  less  dis- 
tinguished  as  an   organist  and    musical    director. 
Mr.    Bowman's    organ   at    the    Peddie    memorial, 
Newark,  N.  J.,   which  was  constructed  after  his 
own  specifications,   is  one  of   the  largest   church 
organs  in  America,  and  the  results  obtained  from 
this  instrument  are  said  to  be  marvelous.     In  1891 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  music  in  Vassar  college, 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederic  Louis  Hit- 
ter.    Since  his  accession  the  department  of  music  at 
Vassar  has  been  raised  to  a  collegiate  basis,  there- 
fore Mr.  Bowman  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  this  coun- 
try legitimately  entitled  to  the  distinction,  professor 
of  music.     He  devotes  spare  time  to  private  lessons 
in  the  best  circles  of  New  York.     To  hi  m  is  awarded 
the  credit  of  publicly  formulating  the  idea  that  the 
arm  is  primary  touch  in  piano  playing,   and  that 
many  bad  habits  which  result  from  stiff  wrist  action 
would  be  eliminated,  or  rather,  would  not  be  con- 
tracted in  a  pupil's  playing,  if  arm  and  wrist  move- 
ments weie  developed  earlier  in  the  technical  cur- 
riculum of  piano  pupils  than  they  usually  are.     He 
originated  the  movement  in  the  Music  teachers'  na- 
tional association  in  behalf  of  the  American  com- 
poser.    He  was  conductor  of  the  Newark  harmonic 
society  in  1887-89,  and  founded  the  Cecilian  choir 
in  1888,  a  church  choral  body  working  along  orig- 
inal and  successful  lines.     In  1870  Prof.  Bowman 
was  married  to  MaryE.  Jones,  daughter  of  William 
Jones,  an  honored  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     They 
have  one  daughter,  Bessie,  who  inherits  her  father's 
nmsical  genius. 
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DTTRY^E,  Abram,  soldier,  was  born  in  New 
Torli  city  Apr  29,1815.  His  ancestore  wcie  Hugue- 
nots, and  his  grandfather,  who  served  in  the  revolu 
tionary  war,  was  once  imprisoned  for  a  while  in  the  old 
sugar-house  on  Liberty  street.  His  father  and  two 
uncles  were  oiHcers  in  the  war  of  1813  After  gradu 
atiug  at  the  Croshy  street  high 
school,  he  received  a  mercantile 
training,  and  made  a  fortune  in 
New  York  as  a  mahogany  mer- 
chant. In  1833  he  entered  the 
New  York  state  militia,  serving 
in  the  142d  regiment  for  five 
years,  when  he  joined  the  27th 
regiment  (now  the  famous  7th)  as 
a  private,  finally  becoming  its 
colonel  in  1849,  which  po.sition  he 
held  for  fourteen  years.  He  com- 
manded his  regiment  in  the  Astor 
place  riots,  when  he  was  wounded 
twice,  afterward  taking  part  in 
the  police.  City  hall,  sixth  ward 
and  "dead  rabbit"  riots.  He 
raised  the  5th  New  York  volun- 
teers in  less  than  a  week  in  April, 
1861,  a  regiment  which  was  af- 
terward best  known  as  "Dur- 
His  command  was  at  Big  Bethel, 
the  first  engagement  of  the  war.  After  the  battle, 
he  supereeded  Gen.  E.  W.  Pierce  as  acting  briga- 
dier-general, receiving  his  commission  as  brigadier- 
general  in  August.  1881,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
in  Gen.  James  B.  Ricketts's  division.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  second  Bull  Run  and  Chmitilly.  While  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen  Durj^ee  was  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  where  he  commanded  Gen. 
Ricketts's  division  when  the  latter  succeeded  Gen. 
Hooker  as  corps  commander.  After  a  short  furlough 
he  found  on  rejoining  the  array  that  his  brigade  had 
been  assigned  to  an  officer  who  was  his  inferior  in 
rank.  He  resigned  in  January,  1863,  be 
cause  his  request  to  be  restored  to  his 
former  command  was  not  granted.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted 
major-general,  and  was  afterward  elected 
colonel  of  the  71st  regiment,  and  briga- 
dier-general of  the  4th  New  York  brig- 
ade, but  he  declined  both  these  positions. 
In  addition  to  his  own  regiment,  the 
165th  (2d  Duryee  zouaves)  and  the  4th 
regiments  in  the  national  guard  were 
named  after  him.  He  was  appointed 
police  commissioner  in  New  York  city 
in  1873,  and  held  this  office  for  a  great 
t  number  of  years.  In  January,  1874, 
when  the  commimists  assembled  in 
Tompkins  .square,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force  of  police,  charged  the  mob,  drove  them 
from  the  square,  and  captured  their  flags.  Gen  Dur- 
yee died  in  New  York  city  Sept.  27,  1890. 

HAWKINS,  Rush  Christoplier,  soldier  and 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  was  born 
at  Pomfret,  Vt.,  Sept.  14,  1831.  Both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  were  distinguislied  for 
bravery  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  doubtless 
from  them  he  inherits  his  soldierly  instincts.  He  at- 
tended the  district  school  of  his  native  village,  and 
then  was  for  a  .short  time  at  the  military  school,  Nor- 
wich, Vt.  In  1847  he  enlisted  in  the  second  dragoons, 
.and  was  sent  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  and  afterward 
joined  his  regiment  in  Jlexico,  where  he  remained 
during  the  last  nine  months  of  our  occupation.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  raised  the 
■9th  New  York  volunteers,  known  as  the  Hawkins 
zouaves,  of  which  he  was  colonel;  and  he  also  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  individual  to  offer  his 
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services  to  the  governor  of  New  York.  He  rendered 
important  service  in  the  capture  of  Hatteras  inlet, 
Roanoke  Island  and  Wintou,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1862,  and  subsequent 
movements  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  he 
commanded  a  brigade  and  then  a  division.  He  re- 
tired from  the  army  brevet  brigadier-general,  and  a 
similar  commission  in  the  National  guard  of  New 
Yoik  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  governor  of 
that  state.  In  recognition  of  his  services,  fifty  promi- 
nent citizens  of  New  York  presented  him  with  an 
elegant  sword  of  honor.  He  shared,  with  Generals 
Kearny  and  Wadsworth,  claim  to  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing discovered  McClellan's  inability  to  command  the 
army.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  nearly  every 
important  reform  movement  undertaken  in  New 
York  city  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  has  also 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Europe, 
traveling  and  studying  art  at  the 
great  art  centres,  and  has  written 
extensively  on  art  topics.  In  1872 
he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  and  in  1889  of  the 
United  States  commission  of  fine 
arts  at  the  Universal  exposition 
held  at  Paris,  where  his  particular 
department  achieved  a  notable  suc- 
cess. He  is  a  man  of  peculiar  en- 
dowment as  regards  culture,  and 
an  authority  on  art  bibliography, 
more  particularly  in  the  history  of 
wood  engraving  and  early  printing. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his 
published  works  are:  "A  State- 
ment "  (1872),  exposing  the  corrupt 
character  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature of  that  year;  "  Horrors  in 
Architecture,  and  So-called  Works  of  Art  in  Bronze 
in  the  City  of  New  York  "  (1884) ;  ' '  First  Books  and 
Printersof  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  and  a  number  of 
others  of  varied  character  and  great  worth. 

HUNTER,  Morton  Craigr,  soldier  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Versailles,  Ripley  county, 
Ind.,  Feb.  5,  1825.  After  preparing  for  college,  he 
took  up  the  scientific  course  in  the  Indiana  state  uni 
versify.  He  afterward  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  law,  and  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  university  in  1849.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Versailles,  and  becoming 
interested  in  politics  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  in  1858. 
In  1860,  as  presidential  elector, 
he  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  1861  he  raised  the 
82d  Indiana  volunteer  regiment 
and  was  elected  colonel,  leading 
the  regiment  in  all  its  fortunes, 
in  its  place  at  the  right  of  the 
1st  brigade  of  the  1st  division, 
14th  army  corps,  department  of 
the  Cumberland  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  transferred  to  the  1st 
brigade,  3d  division  of  the  same 
army,  served  as  brigade  com- 
mander until  the  fall  of  Atlanta 
in  1864, when  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  1st  brigade,  8d  di- 
vision, 14th  army  corps  of  Sher- 
man's army,  and  with  it  marched 
to  the  sea  and  through  the  Carolinas  to  Washington, 
where  the  army  was  disbanded.  March  13,  1865, 
Col.  Hunter  was  made  a  brigadier-general  by  t)revet. 
He  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  as  a  repub- 
lican in  the  fortieth,  forty-third,  forty-fourth  and 
forty-fifth  congresses. 
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SOPHOCLES,    Evangelinus    Apostolides, 

educator,  was  born  near  Mt.  Pelion,  in  Thessaly,  at 
an  unknown  date— probably  before  1800.  His  youth 
was  spent  among  the  monks  of  the  Greek  convent  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  the 
monastic  liabits  never  left  him.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1829,  tauglit  for  some  years  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
Hartford  and  JS"ew  Haven,  Conn.,  and  from  1843 
was  connected  with  Harvard 
college,  first  as  a  tutor  then  as 
assistant  professor,  1849-60, 
and  from  1860  as  professor  of 
modern  and  Byzantine  Greek. 
He  was  an  erratic  and  mys- 
terious man  of  much  learn- 
ing, force  of  character  and 
kindness  of  heart,  who  made  a 
profound  impression  on  many 
of  his  students.  For  nearly 
forty  years  he  lived  alone  in 
No.  3  Holworthy  Hall,  inti- 
mate with  none,  and  lavish- 
ing his  affection  chiefly  on  his 
chickens.  His  original  name 
was  not  that  which  he  bore, 
and  he  made  a  secret  of  his 
age,  but  said  in  his  later  days 
that  he  was  nearing  his  hun- 
dredth year.  He  published 
Greek  text  and  exercise  books  (1839-43);  a  "Greek 
Grammar"  (1838-47);  a  "  Romaic  Grammar"  (1843, 
reprinted  in  London  in  1866);  a  "  Catalogue  of  Greek 
Verbs"  (1844),  and  a  "  History  of  the  Greek  Alpha- 
bet, "  etc.  (1848).  His  "  Glossary  of  Later  and  By- 
zantine Greek"  appeared  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  "  in  1860,  and  was  the  basis  of 
his  most  notable  work,  the  "Greek  Lexicon  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods  "  (1870;.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Western  Reserve  col- 
lege in  1863,  and  from  Harvard  in  1868,  and  died  at 
Cambridge  Feb.  14,  1883.  (See  Prof.  G.  H.  Pal- 
mer's "  Reminiscences  "  of  him  in  the  "Atlantic" 
for  June,  1891.) 

SPRAGUE,  William  Buell,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Andover,  Tolland 
county.  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1795,  a  relative  of  Judge 
Peleg  Sprague.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1815,  and  after  teaching  a  year 
in  Virginia  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in 
1819  became  colleague  to  Dr.  Lathrop,  at  "West 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  sole  pastor  there  1830-39  ;  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Albany,  N.  Y. , 
1839-69,  He  was  twice  in  Europe,  made  large  col- 
lections of  printed  and  MS.  matter,  enjoyed  high 
repute  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  scholar,  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Columbia  in  1838,  and 
from  Harvard  in  1848,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Princeton  in  1869.  He  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  at  Harvard  in  1848,  the  annual  address  to  the 
Yale  alumni  in  1860,  and  the  discourse  to  his  fellow- 
alumni  of  Princeton  seminary  on  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, 1863.  Over  150  of  his  sermons  were 
published  by  request.  He  wrote  :  ' '  Letters  to  a 
Daughter"  (1833) ;  "  Letters  from  Europe "  (1838)  ; 
"Letters  to  Young  People "  (1830);  "Lectures  on 
Revivals "  (1833) ;  "Hints  on  Christian  Intercourse  " 
(1834);  "Christianity  and  Other  Systems"  (1837); 
"  Letters  to  Young  Men  ; "  "Aids  to  Early  Relig- 
ion "  (1847) ;  ' '  Words  to  a  Young  Man's  Conscience  " 
(1848) ;  "  Women  of  the  Bible  "  (1850) ;  "  Visits  to 
European  Celebrities "  (1855) ;  and  lives  of  E.  D. 
<Jriffln  (1838) ;  J.  and  W.  A.  McDowell  (1864)  ; 
and  J.  Morse  (1874);  besides  T.  Dwight  (1845) 
in  Sparks's  "American  Biography."  More  im- 
portant than  all  these  is  his  monumental  series, 
"  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  begun  in  1853, 
and  nearly  completed  in  nine  large  volumes.    Vols. 


I.  and  II.  deal  with  the  Congregationalists,  and  ap- 
peared in  1856;  III.  and  IV. ,  with  the  Presbyterians; 
v.,  with  the  Episcopalians;  VI.,  with  the  Baptists; 
VII. ,  with  the  Methodists ;  VIII. ,  with  the  Unitarians ; 
IX.  (1869),  with  the  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and  oth- 
ers. The  work  gathered  its  material  from  all  quar-' 
ters,  includes  a  vast  array  of  interesting  and  important 
facts,  and  is  marked  by  a  beautiful  spirit  of  fairness, 
kindliness,  and  catholicity  ;  the  enormous  labor  it 
involved  was  justified  by  the  result.  On  resigning 
his  charge  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  removed  to 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he  died  May  7, 1876.  Of  his 
collections  some  were  given  to  Harvard,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  the  State  library  at  Albany. 

WALKES,  Beujamin,  soldier,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1753.  At  an  early  age  he  came  to  America  and  ' 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  became  a  merchant. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was 
made  a  captain  of  the  3d  New  York  regiment,  fie 
was  afterward  attached  to  the  staff  of  Baron  Steu- 
ben as  aide-de-camp,  and  in  1781-83  filled  the  same 
position  in  Gen.  Washington's  military  family. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretaiy  to  the  governor  of  New  York. 
He  afterward  settled  in  New  Y'ork  city,  where  he 
became  a  broker.  Washington  appointed  him  naval 
officer  of  that  city,  and  he  represented  it  in  congress 
in  1801-3.  In  1797  he  had  been  made  the  agent  of 
an  enormous  tract  of  land  in  central  New  York,  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  This  appointment  took 
him  to  Utica,  where  he  showed  himself  very  enter- 
prising and  industrious,  doing  much  to  aid  in  the 
frowth  and  advancement  of  the  town.  He  died  there 
an.  13,  1818. 

McCOSKRY,  Samuel  Allen,  first  P.  E. 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Michigan,  and  thirty-second 
in  siiccession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1804.  He  received  hiseai-ly 
education  at  the  grammar  school  in  Dickinson  col- 
lege, and  in  1830  entered  West  Point  military  acad- 
emy, where  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  obtaining 
the  highest  rank  possible  in  his  class.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Carlisle  he  completed  the  four  years'  course 
'of  Dickinson  college  in  two  years  and  three  months, 
and  received  fourth  honor  in  the  graduating  class  of 
1835.  He  next  studied  law  under  Andrew  Carothers 
of  Carlisle  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  he  began  to  study.  After  but 
one  year's  practice  he  was  appointed  deputy  attor- 
ney-general for  his  county,  which  position  he  held 
for  two  years.  He  remained  at  the  bar  six  years  al- 
together, building  up  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.  Having 
been  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
church  at  Carlisle,  he  then 
commenced  the  study  of  the- 
ology under  the  direction  of  Rt. 
Rev.  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  assist- 
ant bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
During  his  preparation  for  or- 
ders he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  Christ  church,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  as  a  lay  reader.  The 
church  would  not  call  a  rec- 
tor, and  he  continued  to  of- 
ficiate in  it  for  one  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  March  38, 
1835,  he  was  ordained  a  dea- 
con by  Bishop  Onderdonk.  He  was  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  parish  the  day  of  his  ordination,  and 
remained  its  minister  one  year,  having  been  ordained 
priest  Dec.  13,  1833.  He  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
St.  Paul's  church,  Philadelphia,  in  1834.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  elected  to  be  the  first  bishop 
of  Michigan,  bein^  consecrated  July  7,  1836,  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  Philadelphia,  and  enterecj  upon  his 
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duties  as  bishop  of  Michiajanand  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Detroit,  Au^.  2stli  of  tlie  same  year.  Bishop 
McCoskry  performed  these  twofold  duties  without 
an  assistant  for  twent}'-seven  years,  when  he  resigned 
his  jurisdicliou  on  the  plea  of  tlie  infirmities  of  age, 
and  asked  the  bishops  to  release  him.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterward,  .serious  allegations  against  liis 
moral  character  were  circulated,  and  he  immediately 
abandoned  his  diocese  and  left  the  United  States. 
His  absence  prevented  investigation  of  the  charges 
made,  and  the  house  of  bishops  on  Sept.  3,  1^78,  de- 
liosed  him  from  the  sacred  ministry  and  all  functions 
thereof.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Co- 
lumbia and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1837, 
and  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of 
0-\ford,  England,  in  1852.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  1,  1886. 

COXJES,  Elliott,  scientist,  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, X.  H.,  Sept.  9,  1842.  In  1853  his  father's 
family  removed  to  AVashington,  D.  C,  and  the  son 
was  sent  to  Gonzaga  college  in  Washington,  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuit  fathers.  Four  years  later  he 
entered  a  Baptist  college  (afterward  named  Colum- 
bian university),  where  he  was  graduated  in  1861  an 
A.B.,  and  in  1863  an  M.D.  While  yet  a  medical 
student  he  was  enlisted  as  a  medical  cadet  in  the 
U.  S.  army  and  served  a  year  in  hospital  work  in 
Washington.  On  arriving  at  his 
majority  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  army,  and  ordered 
to  duty  in  Arizona.  His  early  years 
of  service  in  that  territory  were  uti- 
lized in  investigating  the  natural 
histoiy  of  the  region,  respecting 
which  he  published  various  scien- 
tific papers.  Dr.  Coues  seems  never 
to  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
but  preferred  natural  history  and 
scientific  research.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  professor  of  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy  at  Norwich 
university,  Vermont,  but  his  connec- 
tion with  the  army  interfered  with 
such  a  position  at  so  great  a  distance. 
After  about  ten  years  of  ordinary 
military  service  as  post  surgeon  in 
various  places,  he  was,  in  1873,  while 
on  duly  at  Fort  Randall,  Dak.,  ap- 
pointed surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the 
U.  S.  northern  boundary  survey  commission,  which 
surveyed  the  line  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  westward.  This  service  took 
him  into  the  field  in  ]873,andbroughthim  to  Washing- 
ton to  piepare  the  scientific  report.  On  the  completion 
of  the  work  in  1870  his  services  were  secured  as  sec- 
retary and  naturalist  of  tlie  U.  S.  geological  and  ge- 
ographical .survey  of  the  territories,  under  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden.  He  edited  all  the  publications  of  the  sur- 
vey from  1870  to  1880,  meanwhile  conducting  zo- 
ological explorations  in  the  west,  and  during  this 
period  contributed  several  volumes,  from  his  own 
pen,  to  the  reports  of  the  survey',  notably  his  "Birds 
of  the  Northwest"  (1874);  "Fur-beariiig  Animals" 
(1877);  "Monographs  of  the  Rodentia "  (with  Prof. 
S.  A.  Allen,  1877);  "Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  " 
(1878),  and  several  installments  of  a  universal  "Bib- 
liography of  Ornithology."  The  latter  work  at- 
tracted special  attention  in  Europe,  and  Dr.  Coues 
was  signally  complimented  by  an  invitation,  .signed 
by  Darwin,  Hu.xley,  Flower,  Newton,  Sclater,  and 
about  forty  other  leading  British  scientists,  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  London  and  identify  him.self 
with  the  British  museum.  Dr.  Coues  alsoprojecited 
and  had  well  under  way  a  "Histoiy  of  North  Amer- 
ican ilammals,"  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by 
act  of  congress,  when  suddenly,  at  the  very  height 


of  his  scientific  researches  and  literary  labors,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  department  to  routine  medical  duty 
on  the  frontier.  He  obeyed  the  order  and  proceeded 
to  Arizona,  but  found  it,  of  course,  impossible  to  re- 
sume a  life  he  had  long  since  outgrown.  His  indig- 
nant protests  being  of  no  avail,  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington on  Nov.  17, 1881,  and  tendered  his  resignation 
from  the  army,  in  order  to  continue  his  scientific  ca- 
reer unhampered  by  red  tape.  The  action  of  the 
military  authorities  seemed  incomprehensible,  and 
was  believed  to  have  resulted  from  personal  hostility, 
based  upon  professional  jealousy.  Dr.  Coues  had 
during  the  preceding  two  decades  become  a  member 
of  nearly  all  the  scientific  societies  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  several  in  Europe.  He  received  the 
highest  technical  honor  to  be  attained  by  an  Ameri- 
can scientist  in  his  election  to  the  National  academy 
of  sciences  in  1877,  and  was  for  some  years  the  young- 
est academician.  His  candidature  was  based  by  his 
friends  less  upon  the  zoological  works  by  which  he 
was  then  best  known  than  upon  his  published  inves- 
tigations in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology, 
which  brought  him  to  the  front  rank  among  biolo- 
gists. The  same  year  saw  his  election  to  the  chair 
of  anatomy  of  the  National  medical  college  in  Wash- 
ington. Too  many-sided  to  rest  content  with  pen- 
work  in  zoology,  he  entered  upon  a  professorship 
and  lectured  upon  his  favorite  branch  of  the  med- 
ical sciences  for  ten  years.  He  proved  a  skillful  in- 
structor of  youth,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  his 
pupils.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  in  Wash- 
ington to  teach  human  anatomy  upon  the  broadest 
basis  of  morphology  and  upon  the  principle  of  evo- 
lution. Prof.  Coues  has  been  nearly  all  his  life  a, 
collaborator  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  in  Wash- 
ington. His  ability  was  early  recognized,  and  by 
invitation  of  Prof.  Baird,  the  secretary  of  the  insti- 
tution, he  had  an  office  in  the  building.  During  the 
years  that  lie  was  an  ardent  and  successful  collector 
in  the  field,  his  numberless  specimens  were  presented 
to  the  United  States,  and  still  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  material  for  study  in  the  National  muse- 
um. On  his  resignation  from  the  army.  Prof.  Coues- 
resumed  his  briefly  vacated  desk  at  the  Smithsonian, 
as  well  as  his  chair  at  the  college.  Among  the  first 
fruits  of  his  renewed  activity  were  two  volumes,  en- 
titled "New  England  Bird-Life"  (1881),  and  a  "Dic- 
tionary and  Check  List  of  North  A)nerican  Birds" 
(1882),  as  well  as  a  new  edition  of  the  "Key  to  North 
American  Birds,"  recognized  as  the  standard  text- 
book on  ornithology,  and  reprinted  in  London.  At 
the  height  of  his  intellectual  activity  in  phy.sical  sci- 
ence, the  spiritual  side  of  Prof  Coues's  nature  seems 
to  have  first  awakened,  though  it  was  not  at  once  to 
find  expression.  He  became  interested  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  so-called  spiritualism,  as  well  as  in  the 
speculations  which  have  become  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Theosophy . "  Belonging  distinctively  to 
the  materialistic  school  of  thought,  and  skeptical  to 
the  last  degree  by  his  whole  training  and  turn  of 
mind,  he  nevertheless  began  to  feel  the  inadequacy 
of  formal  orthodox  science  to  deal  with  the  deeper 
problems  of  human  life  and  destiny.  Convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  the  main  principles  of  evolution,  as 
held  by  his  peers  in  science,  he  wondered  whether 
these  might  not  be  equally  applicable  to  psychical 
research.  In  short,  Coues  took  up  the  theory  of  ev- 
olution at  the  point  Darwin  left  it,  and  proposed  to 
use  it  in  explanation  of  the  obscure  phenomena  of 
hypnotism,  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  and  the  like. 
Undei-  his  personal  surroundings  as  a  scientist  this 
required  no  ordinary  moral  courage  and  determina- 
tion. One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  daring  venture 
is  found  in  an  address  delivered  in  1883  before  the 
Philosophical  society  of  Washington,  and  afterward 
published  under  the  title  of  "Biogen:  A  Speculation 
on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life."     "Biogen,"  a 
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name  coined  by  Prof.  Coues,  has  since  become  in- 
corporated in  our  language,  and  been  made  the  cap- 
tion of  a  series  of  six  volumes  under  his  editorship, 
or  from  his  own  pen,  which  have  already  passed 
through  several  successive  editions.  In  addition  to 
his  scientific  research  and  literary  work.  Dr.  Coues 
had  charge  of  the  important  and  extensive  depart- 
ment jn  the  "Century  Dictionary,"  coming  under 
the  general  head  of  biology,  zoology,  and  compara- 
tive anatomy.  Dr.  Coues  is  tall,  well-formed,  clas- 
sic in  feature,  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  the  air  of 
the  scholar,  though  with  none  of  the  student's  stoop, 
and  shows  no  trace  of  mental  weariness.  A  mag- 
netic personality  betrays  the  flery  soul  within,  almost 
feminine  in  its  swift  and  sure  intuitions,  yet  mascu- 
line in  its  intense  intellectuality.  His  mainspring  of 
action  seems  to  be  an  almost  passionate  honesty  and 
love  of  truth,  which  leads  him  to  the  most  direct 
methods  of  accomplishing  his  ends,  and  at  times  to 
an  almost  brutal  franliness  of  speech,  which  gives 
offense  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  take  him. 
In  addition  to  the  publications  already  mentioned, 
he  is  the  author  of:  "Field  Ornithology"  (1874); 
"  Avifauna  Columbiana"  (with  Prentiss,  1883);  "The 
Daemon  of  Darwin"  (1884);  "Code  of  Nomencla- 
ture and  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds"  (with 
Allen,  Ridgway,  Brewster,  andHenshaw,  1886);  "A 
Woman  in  the  Case"  (1887);  " Neuro-Myology " 
(with  Shute,  1887);  "Signs  of  the  Times"  (1888). 
Also  author  of  several  hundred  monographs  and 
minor  papers  in  scientific  periodicals,  and  editor, 
or  associate  editor,  for  some  years  of  the  "Bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,"  "Bulletin  of  the 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,"  "American  Natural- 
ist," "American  Journal  of  Otology,"  "Encyclope- 
dia Americana, "  "  Standard  Natural  History,"  "The 
Auk,"  "The  Biogeu  Series,"  " Die  Sphinx "  (Leip- 
zig); "The  Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clark,"  etc.,  and 
especially  of  the  ' '  Century  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language."  Prof.  Coues  was  twice  married  : 
once  early  in  life,  and  again  in  1887  to  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Bates,  who  is  wouderfullywell  fitted  to  aid  him  in  his 
scientific  work. 

TAPPAN,  William  Bingham,  poet,  was 
bom  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Oct.  29,  1794.  Orphaned 
at  twelve,  he  was  an  apprentice  in  Boston,  and  a 
teacher  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  earliest  volume, 
"New  England,  and  Other  Poems,"  appeared  in 
1819.  Two  others,  "Poems"  and  "Lyrics,"  fol- 
lowed in  1833.  These  contain  several  hymns  which 
were  long  in  use;  his  most  popular  piece,  "There 
is  an  Hour  of  Peaceful  Rest,"  appeared  in  1818. 
From  1823  he  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  union,  laboring  as  its  agent 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati.  He  wrote 
and  published  voluminously ;  some  of  his  later  books 
were:  "Poetry  of  the  Heart"  (1845);  "Gems" 
(1846) ;  "  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Poems"  (1846) ; 
"Poetry  of  Life"  (1847);  "The  Sunday-school," 
etc.  (1848) ;  "Late  and  Early  Poems  "  (1849)  was  a 
gathering  from  its  predecessors.  His  muse  was  de- 
vout and  graceful  rather  than  vigorous.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1840,  and  died  at  West  Need- 
ham,  Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  June  18,  1849. 

DERBY,  George  Horatio,  soldier  and  humor- 
ist, was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  Apr.  3,  1838.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Barton  Derby,  an  eccentric 
character  of  Boston.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  and  being  enamored 
of  military  life,  he  secured  a  cadetship  at  West  Point, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1846  as  brevet  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  ordnance.  Later  he  entered  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  and  assisted  in  sur- 
veys in  various  sections  of  the  country.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  war  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
which  incapacitated  him  for  further  service.  He 
v.— 16. 


was  given  charge  of  the  government  survey  in  1847- 
48,  and  conducted  the  explorations  in  Minnesota  in 
the  following  year;  and,  in  1849,  had  charge  of  the 
surveys  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  survey  of  the 
harbor  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  was  under  his  superin- 
tendence, as  well  as  of  the  military  roads  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific.  In  1856  he  became  coast  surveyor 
and  lighthouse  engineer.  While  employed  in  erect- 
ing a  lighthouse  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  received 
a  sunsti'oke  which  affected  his  sight,  and  eventually 
caused  softening  of  the  brain,  and  ultimately  his 
death.  During  his  militaiy  career  he  was  a  contin- 
ual writer  of  humorous  squibs  under  the  name  of 
"  Squibob  "  and  "  John  Phoenix,"  which  were  col- 
lected in  book  form  and  published  in  New  York 
under  the  names  of  "The  Squibob  Papers"  and 
"  Phoenixiana."  His  local  humor  was  good-natured 
and  brilliant,  and  his  works  had  a  wide  sale.  He 
died  in  New  York,  May  15,  1861. 

PLUMB,  David  Smith,  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Milford,  Conn.,  March  31,  1852,  the  only  son  of 
Gerrit  S.  Plumb,  a  direct  descendant  of  Robert 
Plumb,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ridgewell 
England,  about  1638,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Milford,  in  1639.  The  family  is  of  Norman-Eng- 
lish origin,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  Many  of 
its  members  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  eventually  set- 
tled in  various  states  in  the 
Union,  Senator  Preston  B. 
Plumb  of  Kansas  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  David  S .,  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  high 
school  of  Milford  in  1869.  The 
following  year  he  began  his 
mercantile  life  by  entering  the 
employ  of  Benjamin  &  Ford, 
jewelers,  of  New  Haven,  where 
he  acquired  considerable  exper- 
ience in  that  line  of  trade.  Two 
years  later  he  accepted  a  position 
with  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  remained  with  them 
for  ten  years.  Having  for  some 
time  believed  that  the  finer 
grades  of  clocks  could  be  made 
as  advantageously  in  this  coun- 
try as  abroad,  he  strengthened  this  view  by  investiga- 
tions made  during  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1881,  a  part 
only  of  his  time  being  occupied  with  the  business  of 
his  firm.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  several  styles  of  clocks, 
which  were  pronounced  fully  equal  to  those  im- 
ported, and  were  sold  throughout  the  country. 
Finding  by  experience,  however,  that  there  was  an 
almost  unoccupied  field  in  the  manufacture  of  appli- 
ances requiring  clock  movements  in  their  construc- 
tion, the  works  were  adapted  to  manufacturing  goods 
of  this  character  as  a  specialty.  This  branch  of  the 
business  proving  highly  successful,  the  making  of 
clocks  was  gradually  abandoned  and  the  works  en- 
larged, until  in  1894  they,  had  become  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  United  States.  Among  these  special- 
ties are  all  kinds  of  meter  counters  for  the  registra- 
tion of  water,  gas,  and  electric  currents,  movements 
for  steam  gauges,  all  kinds  of  recording  devices  and 
measuring  instruments,  such  as  cyclometers,  odome- 
ters, calculating  and  adding  machines,  small  auto- 
matic machinery,  and  intricate  mechanical  instru- 
ments. In  1883  Mr.  Plumb  married  Elizabeth  C, 
daughter  of  Henry  Harrison,  formerly  of  New  York 
city,  and  an  extensive  landholder  at  the  South.  Soon. 
after,  they  made  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  their  home,  and 
have  since  resided  there.     They  have  two  children. 
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TTJHOLSEE,  Herman,  physician,  was  born  in 
Berlin,  Prvissia,  March  37,  1848.  His  father  was 
Newman  Tuholske,  and  his  mother  Johanna  Arn- 
feld  Tuholske.  The  son  had  the  benefit  of  the  very 
best  classical  education  that  could  be  obtained  at 
the  Berlin  gymnasium.  Coming  to  the  United 
States  and  locatiug  at  St.  Louis,  he  entered  the  3Iis- 
souri  medical  college,  and  was  graduated  in  1870. 
Some  years  later  he  went  to  Europe  and  attended 
the  post-graduate  courses  of  lectures  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris.  On 
comingbacktoSt.  Louis,  thorough- 
ly equipped  as  he  was,  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
In  June,  1870,  he  was  elected  phy- 
sician to  the  St.  Louis  city  dispen- 
sary. The  institution  at  the  time 
treated  about  3,500  patients  a  year. 
Under  his  administration  it  was  en- 
larged, a  day  and  night  ambulance 
system  organized,  and  assistant 
physicians  appointed.  For  five 
years  following,  about  40,000 
patients  were  treated  at  this  in- 
stitution. While  dispensary  phy- 
sician, until  his  resignation  in 
1875,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Quarantine  hospital,  with  400 
beds.  He  returned  to  the  dis- 
pensary during  the  smallpox  epi- 
demic in  1872,  wheu  over  3,500  smallpox  patients 
were  examined  and  sent  to  various  hospitals.  While 
dispensary  physician  he  was  for  several  years  exam- 
ining surgeon  to  the  police  force,  and  physician  to 
the  ^ail.  Resigning  in  1875,  he  devoted  himself  to 
general  practice.  In  1873  the  Missouri  medical  col- 
lege elected  him  professor  and  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy, a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  and 
was  then  elected  professor  of  surgery,  which  he  now 
hold.s.  In  1883,  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Engleman, 
Spencer,  Glasgow,  P.  G.  Robinson,  Hardaway, 
Michel,  and  Steele,  he  founded  the  St.  Louis  post 
graduate  school  of  medicine,  and  erected  the  Post 
graduate  college  building  and  hospital,  the  first  in 
this  country  especially  built  and  designed  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  prominent- 
ly engaged  in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the 
state  board  of  health  demanding  a  higher  standard 
of  medical  education  and  a  three  years'  attendance 
at  lectures.  Dr.  Tuholske  is  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  American  medical  association,  member 
of  the  Southern  surgical  and  gynaecological  society, 
the  St.  Louis  medical  society,  the  St.  Louis  medioo- 
chirurgical  society,  the  St.  Louis  surgical  society, 
honorary  member  of  Southwest  Missouri  state  medi- 
cal association.  He  was  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  Missouri  medical  college  from  1873  to  1883,'and 
has  been  professor  of  surgical  pathology  and  clinical 
surgery  in  the  Missouri  medical  college  since  1883. 
He  is  professor  of  surgery  in  the  St.  Louis  post  grad- 
uate school  of  medicine,  and  is  cousulting  surgeon 
to  the  St.  Louis  city  and  female  hospitals,  surgeon 
to  the  Post  graduate  medical  college  hospital,  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  the  South  side  dispensary,  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  Martha  Parsons  free  hospital  for 
children,  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  surgical 
and  gynaecological  hospital,  and  surgeon  to  the  1st 
regiment  of  Jlissouri,  with  rank  of  major.  In  1890 
he  e.stablished  the  St.  Louis  surgical  and  gynteco- 
logical  hospital,  his  own  private  hospital  built  adja- 
cent to  his  private  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Jeller- 
SOQ  avenue  and  Locust  street.  His  hospital  is  a 
most  modern,  and  perhaps  ideal  surgical  hospital. 
The  operating  room,  with  all  the  latest  surgical  ap- 
pointments, is  visited  and  admired  by  surgeons  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  institution  only  sur- 
gical and  gjTisecological  cases  are  received.      All 


operative  work  is  done  by  Dr.  Tuholske  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  an  able  corps  of  assistants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  in  his  hospital  is  in  the  field 
of  abdominal  surgery.  His  success  in  that  depart- 
ment Is  notable.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
essays  and  papers,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
medical  journals  and  large  publications.  He  was 
married  in  1874  to  Sophie  Epstein,  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis. 

STEVENS,  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  in  Cul- 
peper  county,  Va.,  about  1745.  He  participated  as  a 
major  of  militia  in  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  Va.,  on 
Dec.  9,  1775,  and  in  the  summer  of  1776  was  made 
colonel  of  the  10th  Virginia  regiment.  In  1777  he 
was  ordered  to  join  Washington's  army  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  bore  the 
brunt  of  Gen.  William  Howe's  assault;  subsequently 
taking  a  gallant  part  in  the  battle  of  Gerraantown, 
he  was  advanced  by  congress  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. He  spent  the  winter  of  1778  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  in  August,  1780,  was  transferred  to  the 
southern  army  under  Gen.  Gates,  opening,  with  a 
brigade  of  Virginia  militia,  the  battle  of  Camden, 
and  by  his  bravery  was  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing a  disastrous  rout  of  the  American  forces.  He 
served  under  Gen.  Greene  at  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
for  the  bravery  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion 
was  warmly  praised  by  Gen.  Greene.  He  then  re- 
joined Washington,  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  From  1783  to  1790 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  senate.  He  died 
in  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  Aug.  17,  1830. 

KNIGHT,  Raymond  Demere,  merchant,  was 
born  at  White  Springs,  Hamilton  coimty,  Fla., 
Nov.  11,  1857,  son  of  Albion  W.  and  Caroline  De- 
mere  Knight.  His  father  was  for  twelve  years 
health  officer  of  Jacksonville,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  physicians  of  the  South.  On  com- 
pleting his  education  in  1879,  the  sou,  with  F.  W. 
Mumby  and  John  N.  C.  Stockton,  established  a 
house  furnishing  and  crockery  store  under  the  firm 
name  of  F.  W.  Mumby  &  Co.  In  1881  the  style  of 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Mumby,  Stockton  &  Knight. 
The  firm  continued  with  steady  increase  in  business 
until  1889,  when  Mr.  Mumby  withdrew,  and  Ray- 
mond D.  Knight  &  Co.  succeeded.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1898,  the  Raymond  D. 
Knight  company  was  incorporated, 
with  Mr.  Knight  as  president  and 
manager.  In  1891  the  house,  in 
common  with  many  others  in  Jack- 
sonville, lost  heavily  in  buildings 
and  goods  by  fire.  Undaunted, 
they  immediately  rebuilt,  a  hand- 
some three-story  brick  building 
being  the  result.  Thebusinesssoon 
became  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive in  Florida,  their  wholesale 
trade  extending  over  the  entire 
state,  as  well  as  southern  Geor- 
gia. Every  possible  sort  of  goods 
comprised  in  crockery  and  house 
furnishing  was  supplied  by  them 
in  the  best  quality.  In  1889  Mr.  ( 
Knight  was  appointed  alderman 
from  his  ward,  under  the  old 
charter,  but  after  two  years'  service  he  resigned. 
Upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  same  position  by  a  large  majority,  becom- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee  of  oificers  in  the 
council,  and  member  of  finance  and  sanitary  com- 
mittees, and  also  member  of  city  board  of  health. 
In  addition  to  his  other  business,  Mr.  Knight  is 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  National  bank  of 
the  state  of  Florida  ;  president  and  director  Citizens' 
investment    company ;    second  vice-president    and 
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director  Jacksonville  loan  and  improvement  com- 
pany ;  director  of  Florida  investment  and  savings 
tank;  director  of  High  Springs  phosphate  company; 
treasurer  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  of  St.  John's  parish,  and  of  the  diocese  of 
Plonda.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  diocese  of  Florida,  and  a  vestryman  of 
St.  John's  church,  Jacksonville.  As  a  business 
man,  Mr.  Knight  is  able  and  successful ;  as  a  public 
official,  faithful  and  efficient ;  and  as  a  Christian, 
earnest  and  consistent. 

CABPENTER,  Elisha,  jurist,  v?as  born  in 
Ashford,  Conn.,  Jan.  14,  1834,  son  of  Uriah 
Biiggs  Carpenter,  who  was  descended  from  that 
branch  of  the  Briggs  family  that 
furnished  a  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  iirst  American  ancestor 
on  the  paternal  side,  William  Car- 
penter, with  his  three  sons  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Bristol  coun- 
ty.Mass., ill  1643,  andabranchof  this 
family,  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
of  over  1 ,  000  acres,  embracing  a  part 
of  the  present  towns  of  Woodstock 
and  Eastford  in  Connecticut.  His 
grandfather,  Uriah  Carpenter,  was 
a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
His  father  held  nearly  all  the  offices 
in  the  gift  of  the  town,  and,  though 
■f  /  ~     /?   ''  ^  farmer,  was  well  versed  in  legal 

^u^  rL^A.-^i^:ZL.      knowledge,and  was  frequently  call- 
'' —  ed  to  settle litigationsaraong  the  peo- 

ple of  his  town  and  county.  Elisha 
received  a  common-school  and  academic  education, 
and,  began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Frederick 
Hovey,  at  Ashford,  in  1844.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1846,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  that  town,  and  was  subsequently  elected 
judge  of  probate  and  state's  attorney  for  Windhanj 
county.  Removing  to  Danielsonville  in  1851,  he 
purchased  the  library  of  Judge  Thomas  Backus, 
took  his  office  and  became  his  successor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in  1857  and  1858,  and 
was  president  ^ro  tern,  of  the  senate  in  the  latter  year. 
In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, a  most  important  position  in  the  early  days  of 
the  civil  war.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  five  years  later  was 
advanced  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state,  and 
held  that  position  until  disqualified  by  age  limitation 
in  January,  1894.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  to 
the  superior  bench  he  removed  to  Wethersfleld,  and 
later  to  Hartford,  where  he  lias  since  resided.  Judge 
•Carpenter  has  written  the  opinions  of  the  supreme 
court  on  some  of  the  most  impoitant  cases  presented 
to  the  court  for  decision,  among  them  being  the 
"boycott  "  opinion,  and  the  opinion  relative  to  the 
forfeiture  of  wages  in  case  of  violation  of  contract. 
His  work  has  been  marked  by  conscientiousness  and 
ability.  His  decisions  have  been,  as  a  rule,  models 
of  clearness  and  studied  reflection.-  While  widely 
known  as  an  authority  in  will  cases,  he  has  shown 
an  extensive  range  of  knowledge  of  other  fields  and 
subjects.  Always  aiming  to  be  a  man  of  the  people, 
his  decisions  have  been  made  in  concise  language  that 
all  could  understand.  Retiring  from  the  bench, 
Judge  Carpenter,  being  in  excellent  bodily  health, 
and  retaining  the  mental  vigor  of  middle  life,  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Hartford,  associating  with  him 
Frank  B.  Williams,  a  grandson  of  Judge  Backus. 
Judge  Carpenter  was  a  member  of  the  State  board  of 
education  from  its  organization  in  1865  until  1883. 
He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Harriet 
■Q.,  daughter  of  .ShuhaJ  Brown  of  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


Of  the  children  by  this  marriage,  the  elder,  Alice 
Lee,  is  the  wife  of  M.  H.  Bridgman,  teller  of  the 
Hartford  national  bank ;  the  second  daughter, 
Harriet  Brown,  is  the  wife  of  James  F.  Wattles, 
secretary  of  the  Rand- Avery  supplij^  company  of  Bos- 
ton. Judge  Carpenter's  second  wife,  Sophia  Tyler, 
daughter  of  Sidney  J.  Cowen,  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Hooker  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Her  father  was  associated  with  Nicholas  Hill  in  pre- 
paring "  Cowen  &  Hill's  Notes  to  Phillipps  on  Evi- 
dence," and  her  grandfather,  Esek  Cowen,  was  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York. 

SCITJIER,  Miles  Powell,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Cornwall,  Addison  county,  Vt.,  May  4,  1793. 
He  was  graduated  from  Middlebury  in  1811,  and 
from  Andover  in  1814  ;  he  entered  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  preached  for  a  year  at  Oxford,  Mass., 
and  at  Vergenues,  Vt.  He  was  a  missionary  in  west- 
ern New  York  during  1815-16,  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  at  Buffalo  from  1816-34, 
and  financial  agent  of  Auburn  seminary  from  1834- 
26.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  secretary  of  a  branch  of  the  American  home 
missionary  society  until  1834,  manager  until  1841  of 
a  lyceum,  which  he  founded  in  1831,  and  supply  for 
sundry  churches.  He  held  the  chair  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Beloit  college,  Wis. ,  1849-63, 
and  published,  "The  Problem  Solved;  or,  Sin  not  of 
God"  (1855),  and  "Reason  and  the  Bible "  (1860). 
He  returned  to  Geneva  in  1863,  and  died  there  June 
22,  1866.  His  "Miscellaneous  Writings,  with  an 
Autobiography,"  edited  by  J.  R.  Boyd,  appeared  in 
1867. 

BBOOME,  Lewis  Henry,  architect,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  38,  1849.  His  paternal 
ancestry  were  English,  while  his  mother  was  of 
Quaker  lineage.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  the  schools  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  being  graduated 
from  the  high  school  in  1863.  He  entered  the  77th 
Pennsylvania  regiment  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  as  a  private,  and 
served  one  year,  participating  in 
many  of  the  stirring  engagements 
of  the  regiment's  memorable  cam- 
paign, among  them  Springhill, 
Columbia,  Nashville,  etc.  He 
continued  to  cultivate  his  military 
instincts  after  the  close  of  the  war 
by  becoming  an  active  member 
of  the  7th  regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N. 
Y. ;  is  also  a  member  of  the  Sev- 
enth veteran  association,  and  a 
member  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Steele  of  the  N.  G.  S.  N.  J.,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  In  his  busi- 
ness life  in  Jersey  City,  he  early 
displayed  a  taste  for  architectural 
studies.  Hehasdesignedand erect- 
ed many  of  the  principal  struc- 
tures and  finest  public  buildings  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York:  not- 
ably the  state  capitol  at  Trenton,  the  Windsor 
theatre  in  New  York,  the  Jersey  City  school  build- 
ing No.  12,  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  and  the  U.  S.  express  company's  building  in 
Jersey  City,  together  with  many  private  residences. 

LONGSHORE,  Joseph  Skelton,  physician, 
was  born  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1809.  He 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  prac- 
tice he  found  nurses,  especially  women,  so  deficient 
that  in  1841  he  wrote  and  published  a  book  on  the 
"Principles  of  Nursing."  This  led  him  to  the 
thought  of  establishing  a  college  for  the  thorough, 
education  of  women  in  medicine.     In  1849  he  pre- 
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pared  a  draft  for  a  charter  for  a  college,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  personal  friend,  James  Flowers,  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  procured  its  passage 
through  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  With  the  co- 
operation of  others,  the  Female  medical  college  (now 
Woman's  medical  college)  was  opened  in  1850.  The 
next  year  Dr.  Longshore  delivered  the  valedictory 
address  to  the  first  graduating  class  of  eightwomen. 
The  third  year  a  change  in  the  faculty  brought  dis- 
cord, which  caused  Dr.  Longshore  to  resign  as  lee 
turer.  He  then  turned  his  energies  toward  securing  a 
charter  for  a  college  to  co-educate  the  sexes  in  medi- 
cine. This  was  known  as  the  Penu  medical  university, 
and  upon  its  eventual  establishment,  he  was  one  of  its 
faculty  for  several  years.  Dr.  Longshore  prepared  and 
published  a  valuable  work  on  obstetrics.  He  wrote 
essays,  and  delivered  popular  discourses  on  the  med- 
ical education  of  women.  He  gave  the  best  of  his 
life,  and  the  most  of  his  means,  to  promote  his  cher- 
ished idea.  As  a  writer  and  speaker  he  was  cogent 
and  forcible.  In  religion,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  as  a,  reformer  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  move- 
ments. He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  genial  and 
gentle  in  manner,  but  he  had  decided  convictions, 
and  was  courageous  and  emphatic  in  expression,  and 
unswerving  in  his  principles.  His  sympathies  and 
affinities  were  more  with  the  common  people,  with 
whom  he  identified  himself,  and  with  the  needy  and 
suffering,  on  whom  his  professional  labors  were 
largely  bestowed.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  animal  magnetism,  or  hypnotism,  as  an 
anaesthetic,  and  used  it  successfully.  His  practice 
was  liberal  rather  than  orthodox.  From  childhood 
he  was  partially  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  limb. 
He  died  in  December.  1879. 

LONCrSHORE,  Hanuali  E.,  physician,  was 
born  in  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  May  30,  1819, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Paulina  Myers,  natives  of 
Bucks  county.  Pa.  Her  an- 
cestors were  early  settlers  in 
Pennsylvania,  audi  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  At  an 
early  age  she  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
remaining  there  until  her  four- 
teenth year.  Owing  to  the 
demoralizing  influencesof  slav- 
ery, the  family  left  the  East, 
and  tried  their  fortunes  in  Ohio, 
where  they  settled  upon  a  farm 
near  New  Lisbon.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  this  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  Thomas 
E.  Longshore,  and  went  to 
his  home  near  Pliiladelphia, 
,  Pa.  As  a  child  Mrs.  Long- 
shore had  been  a  student,  man- 
^  ifesting  a  taste  and  zeal  for 

scientific  pursuits.  Through 
the  liberality  of  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Longshore,  her 
brother-in-law,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
medical  education  of  women,  she  was  privileged  to 
use  his  library,  and  under  his  preceptorship  she  pre- 
pared for  college.  Mrs.  Longshore  was  a  member 
of  the  first  class  of  students  of  the  Female  medical 
college  (now  Woman's  medical  college),  opened  in 
1850  in  Philadelphia.  She  was  graduated  in  1851, 
and  was  the  first  woman  M.D.  to  put  a  doctor's  sign 
on  her  window  in  that  city.  Having  gained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  however,  her  next  step  was  to  secure 
a  practice.  To  this  end  she  prepared  and  delivered 
a  popular  lecture  on  the  medical  education  of  women. 
Lucretia  Mott,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  presided  at  the  meeting.  The  novelty  of 
the  undertaking  being  in  itself  an  attraction,  the  au- 
dience was  large  and  thoroughly  interested.     Fol- 


lowing  this  lecture,  she  gave  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures to  women  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention.     At  this  time  Dr. 
Longshore  was  called  to  see  a  patient  far  advanced 
in  dropsy.     The  previous  physicians  had  given  up 
all  hope.    Under  Dr.  Longshore's  care,  however,  the 
patient  recovered,  and  the  success  in  this  case  was 
the  start  of  a  practice  that  grew  rapidly.    There  were 
still    many  objections  against  woman  physicians. 
Man  doctors  declined  to  consult  with  them,  and 
druggists  refused  to  fill  their  prescriptions,  because 
they  were  doubtful  of  a  woman's  capacity  to  pre- 
scribe medicine.     Later,  Dr.  Longshore  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  the  medical  world,  her  services 
being  sought  by  the  best  and  most  cultured  of  Phil- 
adelphia.    As  general  practitioner  she  was  busily 
engaged  through  the  day,  and  frequently  the  night, 
with  the  sick.     Few  man  or  woman  doctors  have 
been  consulted  by,  or  prescribed  for,  more  patients, 
daily.     Her  active  work  extended  over  a  period  of 
forty  years,  during  which  time  she  was  away  from 
her  office  but  on  two  occasions  from  illness.     After 
her  graduation,  she  was  appointed  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  Woman's  medical  college,  a  position 
she  held  but  for  a  slioi-t  time.   Her  literary  work  has. 
been  confined  to  an  occasional  article  for  a  medical 
magazine  on  some  interesting  case  occurring  in  her 
practice.     She  has  given  freely  of  her  time   and 
money  to  help  struggling  women  to  better  health, 
no  invalids  ever  being  turned  from  her  office  on  ac- 
count of  penury.     Her  success  as  a  physician  has 
been  due  to  thorough  training,  clear  insight,  honest 
expression  of  opinion,  strong  personal  magnetism, 
and  ardent  attention  to  her  profession.     In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  said  that  the  husband  of  Dr.  Long- 
shore, a  man  of  literary  tastes,  liberal  thought,  au- 
thor and  public  speaker,  and  an  advocate  of  moral 
reforms,  has  been  in  close  sympathy  with  all  her 
efforts;  his  co-operation  having  greatly  aided  her. 
Their  family  consists  of  two  children — a  son,  gradu- 
ate and  practicing  physician,  and  a  daughter — both 
married;  the  latter  residing  in  her  home  with  her 
parents. 

SOMERVELL,  Alexander,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Maryland  in  1820.  After  living  several  years  in. 
Missouri  and  Louisiana,  he  went  to  Texas  in  1831- 
32.  Throughout  the  struggles  of  1835-36  he  was  an 
active  soldier,  participating  in  the  storming  of  San 
Antonio.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  later  was  acting  secretary 
of  war  and  a  senator  in  the  first  congress  in  1836-37. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  brigadier-general,  com- 
manded an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Mexico  in 
1842,  and  was  collector  of  customs  for  the  district 
of  Matagorda  from  1842  till  annexation  in  1845.  He 
was  accidentally  drowned  in  Matagorda  bay  in  1854. 
Somervell  county  bears  his  name. 

CURTIS,  Moses  Ashley,  botanist,  was  born  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  May  11,  1808;  was  graduated 
from  Williams  college  in  1827.  He  accepted  a. 
position  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Gov.  Dudley,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  in  1830.  Here  he  began  and  pursued 
his  botanical  studies,  and  Sept.  3,  1834,  his  first 
work  on  botany,  "  Enumeration  of  Plants  Growing 
Spontaneously  around  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
with  Remarks  on  New  Obscure  Species,"  appeared. 
As  a  result  of  his  researches,  many  other  valuable 
works  and  articles  were  given  to  the  public.  .  In 
1833  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  spent  two 
years  studying  for  the  ministry.  In  1835  he  was. 
ordained  a  minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  From  1834  to  1839  his  energies  were  de- 
voted to  teaching  in  an  Episcopal  school,  his  leisure 
moments  being  devoted  to  further  researches  in 
botany.  In  1856  he  retired  to  Hillsborough,  N.  C, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died, 
there  in  1872. 
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PERKINS,  Thomas  Handasyd,  philanthro- 
pist, was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  15,  1764.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Handasyd  Peck,  was 
a  merchant,  and  his  father  also  followed  the  same 
calling.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Peck,  was  a  woman 
of  rare  character  and  great  business  ability,  who 
assumed  charge  of  her  husband's  busmess  at  his 
deatli,  managing  it  successfnlly,  and  rearing  her 
eight  children  to  fill  with  credit  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. She  was  the  founder  of  the  Boston  female 
asylum,  the  officers  of  which  wore  a  badge  of 
mourning  at  her  death  for  a  period  of  seventy-one 
days,  which  probably  corresponded  to  the  years 
of  her  life.  Her  descendants  are  all  noted  for  their 
sound  principles,  intelligence  and  refinement. 
Thomas  was  the  second  son,  and  was  only  six  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  by  private  tutors, 
but  preferring  a  mercantile  career, 
was  placed  with  the  Messrs.  Shat- 
tuck,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
business  firms  in  Boston.  He  re- 
mained with  them  until  1785,  and 
1hen  visited  his  elder  brother, 
.Tames,  in  San  Domingo,  with  whom 
lie  subsequently  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. The  climate  affected  his 
health,  and  he  returned  to  Boston, 
and  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
firm  in  the  United  States.  Soon 
after  his  return  in  1788,  he  was 
married  to  the  only  daughter  of 
Simon  Elliot,  and  the  following  year 
went  as  supercargo  of  the  ship  As- 
■  trsea,  belonging  to  E.  H.  Derby,  of 
Salem,  Mass. ,  and  bound  to  Batavia 
and  Canton.  He  subsequently  made 
a  number  of  profitable  ventures 
in  the  Pacific,  China,  and  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America.  His  brothers,  James  and  Samuel  G.,  lost 
all  their  property  in  the  insurrection  of  San  Domingo, 
and  returned  to  Boston  to  begin  life  anew.  Thomas 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  James,  the 
style  of  the  firm  being  J.  &  T.  H.  Pei-kins,  and  con- 
tinued the  connection  until  his  brother's  death  in 
1833.  They  also  established  a  house  in  Canton,  un- 
der the  name  of  Perkins  &  Co.  Thomas  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  in  1805,  and  for  the  following 
twenty  years  was  a  member  of  one  branch  or  the 
other  of  the  legislature,  most  of  his  time  being  spent 
in  the  senate.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton branch  of  the  United  States  bank,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  great  distinction  for  so  young  a  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Quincy  railroad 
in  1837,  the  first  in  the  United  States,  and  was  also 
about  that  time  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  a 
military  coi'ps  in  Boston.  In  1836  he  and  his  nephew, 
James  Perkins,  contributed  half  of  the  sum  of  $30,- 
OOO,  which  was  raised  for  an  addition  to  the  Boston 
athenaeum.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  establish- 
ing the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  with  an  asy- 
lum for  the  insane;  and  in  1833  donated  his  mansion- 
house  in  Pearl  street,  worth  $50,000,  for  a  blind 
asylum  (now  the  Perkins  institute),  provided  the 
additional  sum  of  $50,000  be  subscribed  by  the  pub- 
lic for  maintaining  the  institution.  Col.  Perkins 
retired  from  business  in  1838,  with  an  ample  fortune, 
after  having  been  actively  engaged  in  commerce  for 
over  fifty  years.  He  subsequently  attended  to  the 
management  of  his  large  estates,  devoting  himself 
to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Mr.  Perkins 
Was  the  most  generous  contributor  to  the  Mercantile 
library  association ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  erec- 
tion of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  pushed  forward 
the  completion  of  the  Washington  monument.  Dur- 
ing his  travels  abroad,  and  when  otherwise  unoccu- 
pied, he  wrote  autobiographical  sketches,  that  have 


been  published  in  a  memoir  of  bis  life,  by  Thomas 
6.  Cary.  He  also  published  the  gospel  of  St.  John, 
in  a  small  volume  for  teaching  the  art  of  reading  to 
the  blind,  and  several  other  books,  which  were, 
however,  never  generally  used.  Col.  Perkins  was 
a  man  of  untiring  energy,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  ijhilanthropic  works  and  the  deep  interest  he 
took  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  good  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
He  died  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1854. 

SFENCBIl,  Thomas,  physician,  was  born  at 
Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  in  1793. 
In  1835  he  founded  the  Medical  institute  at  what  is  . 
now  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  held  the 
chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  there 
until  1850;  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  medical 
association,  professor  in  medical  colleges  at  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia,  and  an  army  surgeon  in  the 
Mexican  war.  He  published  "  Observations  on  Ei^i- 
demic  Diarrhoea,  known  as  Cholera"  (1832) ;  "  Lec- 
tures on  Vital  Chemistry,  or  Animal  Heat"  (1845); 
and  "The  Atomic  Theory  of  Life"  (1853).  ,He  died 
in  Philadelphia  May  30,  1857.  His  "Memoir,"  by 
Dr.  S.  D.  Willard,  appeared  in  1858.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  30,  1857. 

BKOOKS,  Peter  Chadron,  merchant,  wjas 
born  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Jan.  6,  1767,  the  son 
of  Rev.  Edward  Brooks  and  Abigail  Brown,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Brown  and  Joanna  Cotton, 
who  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
John  Cotton,  from  whom  Peter  Chadron  Brooks 
was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation.  The 
Brooks  family  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  ;  the  common  ancestor,  Thomas 
Brooks,  was  a  member  of  a  company,  led  by  Rev. 
George  Phillips  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  that 
settled  Watertown  in  1630.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Concord,  wliere  he  died.  In  1660  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  of  400  acres  at  Medford  and  estab- 
lished his  son  Caleb  upon  it. 
This  estate  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family.  In  1769 
Rev.  Edward  Brooks  remov- 
ed to  Medford,  his  native 
town,  and  there,  upon  his  fa- 
ther's farm,  Peter's  boyhood 
was  passed.  In  1781  the  el- 
der Brooks  died,  leaving  his 
family  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. Peter  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  trade  in  Bos- 
ton, and  continuing  to  re- 
side with  the  family  at  the 
homestead,  walked  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles  each 
way  daily,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Upon  attain- 
ing his  majority,  in  1789, 
he  engaged  in  business  as 

an  insurance  broker,  accepting  a  position  in  the 
office  at  the  "Bunch  of  grapes "  as  secretary.  He 
subsequently  assumed  entire  charge  of  the  office. 
Mr.  Brooks  kept  his  own  accounts  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness.  Bookkeeping  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  at  that  early  date,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time;  a  very  lax  system  of  keeping  accounts 
then  prevailed,  but  Mr.  Brooks  early  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  and  up  to  the  end  of 
his  life  his  books  were  carefully  kept  by  his  own 
hand.  He  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  persever- 
ing attention  to  the  regular  details  of  his  business. 
He  never  indulged  in  speculation,  which  he  opposed 
on  principle,  availed  himself  with  good  judgment  of 
such  advantages  as  he  fairly  considered  came  in  his 
way,  took  no  risks,  borrowed  no  money,  and  de- 
clined to  accept  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 
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He  retired  from  business  in  1803,  and  from  that  year 
until  1806,  devoted  himself  to  the  settlement  of  risks 
in  which  he  was  interested,  and  to  the  liquidation  of 
outstanding  engagements.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  New  England  insurance  company,  which  was 
the  first  chartered  company  of  this  description  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  After  filling  this  office  for 
a  few  years,  he  resigned  and  definitely  severed  all 
his  business  connections.  He  afterward  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  his  home  at  Medford,  devoting  his 
leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  trees,  and  planting  many 
thousands  of  them  on  his  farm.  Mr.  Brooks  was  a 
member  of  both  the  senate  and  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  on  several  occasions,  was 
prominent  iu  the  stand  he  took  against  lotteries,  and 
in  1821  was  chairman  of  a  committee  ' '  to  examine 
generally  into  the  concerns  of  every  lottery  now  in 
operation  in  the  commonwealth."  He  was  also  a 
member  of  most  of  the  leading  charitable  corpora- 
tions of  the  state,  and  trustee  of  many  of  them; 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  charitable  Congrega- 
tional society,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  funds, 
and  was  treasurer  of  the  Washington  monument 
association.  Mr.  Brooks's  daughters  all  married 
men  who  became  distinguished.  His  sons-in-law 
were  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Edward  Everett,  and 
Rev.  N.  L.  Frothingham.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  1,  1849.  (His  biography  may  be  found  in 
Hunt's  "Lives  of  American  Merchants,"  1856.) 

CUYLEB,  Theodore  Ledyard,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Auroi'a,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1822,  son  of 
B.  Ledyard  Cuyler,  a  member  of  the  Cayuga  county 
bar,  who  died  while  Theodore  was  a  child.  His 
first  American  ancestor,  Hendrick  Cuyler,  settled  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1677.  The  son  received  his  early 
education  at  Mendham,  N.  J.  In  1839  he  entered 
Princeton  college,  and  was  graduated  iu  1841.  After 
a  short  time  spent  in  Europe,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton theological  seminary,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  May,  1846,  was  ordained  by  the  presby- 
tery, and  during  the  next  six  months  preached  at  a 
small  place  in  Wyoming  Valley,  opposite  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  he  was  invited  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  from 
which  town  he  changed  his  field  of  labor  in  1849  to 
Trenton,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian church,  then  just  organized.  In  1853  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  Market  street  Reformed  Dutch 
church  of  New  York.  While  at  this  church  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  great  revival 
work  of  1858.  In  1860  Dr.  Cuyler 
accepted  a  call  from  members  of 
what  is  now  the  Lafayette  avenue 
Presbyterian  church  in  Brooklyn, 
to  become  its  first  regular  pastor, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he 
was  the  right  man  for  the  particu- 
lar work  of  that  society.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  young  church  had 
been  in  a  languishing  condition. 
The  new  pastor  infused  fresh  life 
into  it,  and  in  1861  the  erection 
of  a  new  church  building  was 
begun  at  the  corner  of  Lafay- 
ette avenue  and  South  Oxford 
street.  This  building  cost  $60,- 
000  and  was  completed  in  March, 
1862,  when  the  name  of  the  so- 
ciety became  the  Lafayette  avenue 
Presbyterian  church.  Under  his  charge  this 
church  rapidly  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  of  the  denomination,  and  has 
twice  sent  out  colonies.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler has  been  remarkably  influential,  nearly  5,500 
members  having  been  borne  on  the  rolls  of  his 
church.  In  1893  Dr.  Cuyler  withdrew  from  the 
active  charge  of  the  Lafayette  avenue  church,  and 


after  an  uninterrupted  ministry  of  forty-eight  years, 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  years  to  a. 
ministry-at-large.  He  also  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  National  temperance  society  and  publication 
house,  which  position  he  had  held  for  eight  consecu- 
tive years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  0.0.  How- 
ard. The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Princeton  college  in  1866.  Dr.  Cuyler  was  married 
in  1853  to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Mathiot  of  Newark,  O.,  who  was  a  con- 
stant and  imtiring  aid  in  his  pastoral  work. 
Of  their  children,  Theodore  Ledyard  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  Postal  telegraph 
company,  and  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
William  S.  Cheesman  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cuyler  has  contributed  3,200  articles 
to  leading  religious  papers,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  large  number  of  tracts 
on    intemperance,     against  ^ 

which  many  of  his  most  pow- 
erful   sermons    have    been 
preached  and  denunciations 
uttered.     These  have  been 
thorns  in  the  side  of  those 
who  like  to  partake  of 
the  flowing  bowl,  but  do 
not  like  to  be  remonstrat- 
ed with  therefor.     Dr. 
Cuyler's  texts  have  been 
striking  and  dif- 
ferent from  the 
usual  form;  such 
as  "  What  wilt 
thou  ?  "  "  Pray 
without      ceas- 
ing;" '  'Arise,  let  ,, 
usgohence."His  « 
sermons  have  of- 
ten   been    emo- 
tional but  always 
contained  an  un- 
dercurrent      of 
reason  and  com- 
mon sense  easily 
discernible     be- 
neath the  flights 
of  his  imaginative  eloquence. 


m^b^ 


His  ambition  has  been 
to  draw  toward  him  the  poor  and  the  misguided. 
Strong  of  purpose  and  with  untiring  energy,  he  has 
always  been  in  the  front  of  every  good  enterprise. 
He  has  published  much,  many  of  his  volumes  hav- 
ing been  reprinted  in  England.  Among  these  were: 
"Thought  Hives,"  "Stray  Arrows,"  "  The  Empty 
Crib,"  and  the  "  Cedar  Christian."  In  1872  Dr. 
Cuyler  paid  a  visit  to  Europe  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Presbyterian  general  assembly  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, and  was  most  favorably  received.  As  a  plat- 
form speaker  he  is  always  in  demand,  his  descrip- 
tive talent  being  graphic  and  striking,  and  liis  power 
of  illustration  by  subjects  from  daily  life  being  most 
effective.  His  delivery  is  very  emphatic,  his  lan- 
guage, simple  and  impressive.  As  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  his  lifework,  it  should  be  stated  that  his 
temperance  tract,  "Somebody's  Son,"  has  had  a  cir- 
culation of  over  100,000  copies,  bringing  out  the 
most  inflammatory  attacks  on  the  part  of  that  portion 
of  the  press  which  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  nineteenth  century.  The  titles  of 
Dr.  Cuyler's  books,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are:  "Heart-life"  (1871);  "Pointed  Papers"  (1876); 
"  Prom  the  Nile  to  Norway  "  (1881);  "God's  Light 
on  Dark  Clouds  "  (1882)  ;  "  Wayside  Springs,  " 
"Newly  Enlisted,"  "How  to  be  a  Pastor,"  and 
"  Right  to  the  Point  "  (1884);  "The  Young  Preach- 
er "  (1892);  "Stirring  the  Eagle's  Nest"  (1893),  and 
"Christianity  in  the  Home"  (1894).  'Two  large 
volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  articles  on  religious 
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topics  have  been  publislied  in  Dutch,  and  five  others 
in  Swedish.  Many  of  his  articles  and  tracts  have 
been  translated  into  various  languages.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  religious  press  have  been  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  any  living  writer.  So  vigorous  is 
his  physical  health  that  during  a  ministry  of  almost 
half  a  century  he  has  never  spent  a  Sabbath  on  a 
sick-bed. 

MOOKE,  John  Godfrey,  banker,  was  born  in 
Steuben,  Washington  county,  Me.,  July  7,  1847. 
He  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Henry  D.  Moore,  an  old- 
fashioned  Yankee  shipmaster 
who  carried  the  flag  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  to 
every  part  of  the  world  before 
the  days  of  steamships,  and  so 
helped  to  found  our  national 
wealth  and  greatness.  The  son 
was  educated  at  the  neighbor- 
ing district  school,  and  after- 
ward spent  one  year  at  the 
Cherryineld  academy,  and  an- 
other at  the  East  Maine  confer- 
ence seminary  at  Bucksport. 
He  then  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  rest  of  his  education 
amid  busier  scenes,  and  going  to 
New  York  in  May,  1865,  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  lumber 
and  commission  house  of  T.  M. 
Mayhew  &  Co.  A  year  later  he 
was  offered  a  better  situation  with  Ball  Brothers, 
lumber  dealers,  and  remained  with  them  until  1868, 
when  he  started  in  business  for  himself  in  Wall 
street  as  a  dealer  in  lumber  and  railroad  ties.  Here 
he  established  a  large  trade.  He  engaged  in  gov- 
ernment work,  building  the  piers  and  breakwaters 
of  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  improving  the  Delaware 
river  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington,  and  carry- 
ing on  other  large  contracts.  The  iirm  became 
known  as  the  National  dredging  company  of  Wil- 
mington, and  in  1880  it  branched  off  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  wires  for  leasing  purposes. 
Ten  such  wires  were  put  up  between  Boston  and 
Washington,  by  way  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  svstem  was  afterward  extended  north  and 
northwest,  becoming  the  Mutual  union  company, 
which  existed  in  opposition  and  competition  with 
the  Western  union.  The  outcome  of  this  was  the 
great  telegraph  war  which  resulted  in  the  leasing  by 
the  Western  union,  for  ninety-nine  years,  of  the  Mu- 
tual union  lines.  As  this  whole  business  was  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  Mr.  Moore,  it  naturally  reflected 
great  credit  upon  his  business  character,  and  the 
Western  union  company  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  its 
directory  and  a  share  in  its  management.  Since 
then  he  has  taken  as  active  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Western  union  system.  Mr.  Moore  trav- 
eled in  Europe  with  his  family  for  two  years,  and 
in  1885  siicceeded  to  the  interest  of  Ernest  Grosbeck 
in  the  firm  of  Grosbeck  &  Schley,  which  became  the 
firm  of  Moore  &  Schley,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  important  houses  on  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change. Mr.  Moore  is  president  of  the  Mutual  tele- 
graph company,  and  director  in  the  Western  union 
company,  Chase  national  bank,  Manhattan  trust 
company,  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  Texas  Pacific 
railroad.  Bast  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 
railway  company,  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway 
company,  Texas,  Louisville,  and  New  Albany  rail- 
road, Knoxville  and  Ohio  railway  company.  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  railway  company,  Richmond  and 
Danville  railway  company,  and  other  corporations. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union  league,  Man- 
hattan, New  York,  Lotus,  New  York  yacht,  and 
New  York  riding  clubs.  In  his  town  residence  in 
Sixty-fifth  street,  he  has  one  of  the  finest  private 


libraries  in  the  city.     He  has  also  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer home  at  Winter  Harbor,  Me. 

VAN  VLECK,  William  Henry,  Moravian 
bishop,  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1790, 
son  of  Bishop  Jacob  Van  Vleck.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  fii'st  class  graduated  from  the  Moravian  col- 
lege and  theological  seminary;  pastor  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  and  principal  of  Nazareth  Hall.  ' 
In  1836  he  was  made  a  bishop,  with  the  same  charge 
his  father  had  exercised  at  Salem,  N.  C,  and  in  1849 
he  likewise  retired,  and  returned  to  his  birthplace. 
He  was  no  less  highly  esteemed  than  his  father,  whose 
virtues  he  had  inherited.  He  died  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1853. 

STABK,  William,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  about  1835,  a  great-graiidnephew  of 
William  Stark,  andadescendant  of  Gen.  John  Stark. 
He  was  graduated  from  Williams  college  in  1850,  be- 
came a  lawyer,  and  after  two  years'  practice  at 
Nashua,  N.  H. ,  returned  in  1853  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  gained  some  note  as  a  lecturer  and  writer, 
and  more  as  owner  of  a  park,  which  he  made  a  sort 
of  zoological  garden,  and  threw  open  to  the  public. 
His  mind  gave  way  in  1860,  and  he  was  placed  in 
the  McLean  asylum,  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  Oct.  29,  1873. 

LEWIS,  Ida,  philanthropist,  the  "  Grace  Dar- 
ling of  America,"  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb. 
35,  1843.  Her  father  was  Capt.  Hosea  Lewis,  of 
Hingham,  Mass.,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Aaron  0.  Willey  of  Block  Island.  Her  early 
childhood  was  spent  at  Newport,  where  she  was  ed- 
ucated. When  she  was  fifteen  her  father  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  at  the  lighthouse  at  Lenie  Rock. 
Shortly  after,  her  father  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
and  she  became  expert  in  using  the  oars,  for  to  her 
fell  the  duty  of  bringing  the  supplies  from  the  shore, 
and  also  of  rowing  her  brothers  and  sisters  back 
and  forth  to  school.  Her  first  philanthropic  effort 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  when  a  pleasure  boat 
had  been  upset  by  careless  sailing,  and  she  saved 
the  lives  of  four  young  men.  On  one  of  the  coldest 
days  of  winter,  in  1866,  a  man  had  set  out  in  a  light 
skiff  on  the  stormy  waters  of  the  harbor.  He  was 
overcome  by  the  cold  and  the 
wind,    and   would  have   perished  .„- 1,.-  . 

if  Miss  Lewis  had  not  gone  to  his 
assistance.  Again  in  the  autumn 
of  1867,  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible 
gale,  she  rescued  two  men  who 
were  crossing  the  harbor  with  a 
boatload  of  sheep.  She  took  the 
men  ashore  in  her  boat  first,  and 
then  returned  and  saved  the  sheep. 
In  March,  1869,  she  performed  her 
greatest  exploit.  Two  young  sol- 
diers had  left  Newport  for  Fort 
Adams  in  a  sail-boat,  managed  by 
an  inexperienced  lad,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  squall,  and  the 
boat  capsized.  Miss  Lewis,  hatless 
and  shoeless,  launched  her  life-  , 
boat,  and  went  to  tlie  rescue,  too  late  ^/^i,Dn//ri 
to  save  the  boy,  but  took  the  soldiers  /?  ■ 

from  the  drifting  boat  in  an  exhaust- 
ed condition,  and  carried  them  to  the  lighthouse.  One 
was  unconscious,  but  careful  nursing  restored  him, 
and  they  were  able  to  leave  for  Port  Adams  after 
the  gale  sxibsided.  The  Life  saving  benevolent  as- 
sociation of  New  York  presented  her  with  a  silver 
medal,  and  a  check  for  $100.  The  General  assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island  sent  her  a  document  acknowl- 
edging her  valuable  services  ;  and  from  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  Fort  Adams  she  received  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  over  $300,  while  she  was  the  recipient 
of  letters  and  gifts  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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BRAIUB,   Daniel  Lawrence,   naval  officer, 
was  boru  in  New  York  city  May  28.  1M29.     He  was 
educated  at  Xewburg  (N.  Y.)  seminary,  and  was 
appointed  midshipman  from  Texas  in  1846.    He  was 
assigned  to  the  Home  squadron,  and  during  tlie  Me.v- 
ican  war  underwent  much  hard  service  at  Alvai'ado, 
Tabasco,  Tuspan,  Laguna,  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz. 
In  1S49-50  he  cruised  in  the  Pacific  on  the  Savan- 
n.ih;  East  Indies  on  the  St.  ]\Iary's,  and  in  1851-53 
studied  at  the  naval  academy.     He  was  promoted  to 
passed  midshipman  in  June,  1853, 
and  after  a  tliree  years'  cruise  iu 
the  Mediterranean,  was  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  master  in  1855,  and 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  Sep- 
tember, 1858.     He  was  attached  to 
the  coast  survey  in  1856  and  1857- 
58,  and  from  1858  until  1860  served 
as  an  officer  of  the  Vincennes,  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression   of   the 
slave  trade  on  tlie  west   coast  of 
Africa.  When  the  civil  war  opened 
Lieut.  Braine  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  steamer  Monti- 
cello,   April,   1861,   fitted    out  by 
the  Union  defence  committee  of 
J      1    ^/^  New  York  city,  to  blockade  Vir- 

y^-/  / Chu:  ■    g  pma.  ports  and  provision  Fortress 

n^'Hj./  'C«««-<^__^^^  Monroe,  and  on  May  19,  1861,  en- 
^  gaged  and  silenced  tlie  Confederate 
battery  at  Sewell's  point.  This  was  the  first  naval 
engagement  of  the  war.  Subsequently  the  Monti- 
cello  took  pait  in  the  successful  expedition  against 
Ports  Hatteras  and  Clark.  In  October,  1861,  he  at- 
tacked the  Confederate  forces  above  Cape  Hatteras, 
dispersed  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  rescued  the 
30th  Indiana  regiment,  who  were  surrounded  by  the 
Confederates.  In  the  following  month  he  engaged 
and  silenced  a  battery  at  Federal  Point,  N.  C.  He 
was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-commander  iu  July, 
1863,  and  commanded  the  steamers  Monticello,Vicks- 
burg  and  Pequot  in  numerous  attacks  on  Forts 
Caswell,  Anderson  and  Fisher,  and  the  forts  on  the 
Cape  Fear  river.  For  his  "  cool  performance  of 
duty  "  in  these  engagements  Rear-Adm.  Porter  rec- 
ommended him  for  promotion,  and  in  July,  1866, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  for  naval  promotion- 
commanded  U.  S.  S.  Sharaokin  1868-69;  N  Y 
equipment  duty  1869,  70,  '73.  He  was  on  duty  at 
the  New  York  navy  yard  from  1866  to  1868,  and  in 
June,  1873,  commanded  the  Juniata,  .sent  after  the 
Polaris  expedition  to  the  arctic  regions.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  he  was  dispatched  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
where  he  obtained  the  release  of  the  103  Virginius 
prisoners.  He  next  commanded  the  Powhatan  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  captain  in  December,  1874,  commodore  in  March, 
1885,  and  rear-admiral  iu  October,  1886.  During  the 
following  two  years  he  commanded  the  South  Alhin- 
tic  squadron,  and,  in  November,  1889,  was  appointed 
commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard.  In  .  May, 
1891,  he  was  placed  on  the  honorable  retired  list,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

JENKINS,  Albert  Gallatin,  soldier,  was 
born  m  Cabell  county,  Va.,  Nov.  10,  1830.  He  en- 
tered the  Virginia  military  institute,  then  studied 
at  Jefferson  college.  Pa.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1848.  He  immediately  took  up  a  course  of  law  at 
Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  but 
never  practiced.  He  went  instead  to  his  plantation, 
and  devoted  himself  to  farming.  His  public  spirit 
would  not  permit  an  absolute  agricultural  existence 
and  he  became  a  delegate  to  the  National  demo- 
cratic convention,  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1856,  and 
was  then  elected   a  representative  from  Virginia, 


serving  in  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  congresses, 
in  1857-61.  In  1861  he  went  as  a  delegate  to  the 
provisional  Confederate  congress,  then  entered  the 
army,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  Aug.  5, 
1863.  He  was  assigned  to  Geu.  Hill's  division,  and 
afterward  transferred  to  Stuart's  cavalry.  As  a 
commander  he  was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  especially 
showed  his  genius  in  the  handling  of  his  forces  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  subsequently  served 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in  western  Virginia, 
and  was  killed  iu  action  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness May  7,  1864. 

HELM,  Ben  Hardin,  soldier,  was  born  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.,  in  1880,  the  son  of  John  Larue  Helm, 
the  governor  of  Kentucky  in  1850-53,  and  re-elected 
in  1867.  Tlie  father  was  descended  from  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Kentucky,  who  had  become  distinguished 
in  Indian  warfare.  He  was  educated  to  the  law,  and 
after  admission  to  the  bar  was  appointed  county  at- 
torney. He  served  in  tlie  legislature  in  1826-37; 
was  state  senator  in  1844-48,  and  again  in  1865-6'?, 
when  he  resigned.  During  seven  years  of  the  sev- 
enteen he  served  in  the  legislature  he  was  presiding 
oiflcer.  In  1848  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor; 
became  governor  in  1850,  retaining  the  office  until 
1853,  and  in  1854  was  elected  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad.  His  constituency  again 
chose  him  governor  in  1866,  and 
he  was  inaugurated  at  his  residence 
in  Elizabethtown  Sept.  3,  1867. 
His  death  occurred  five  days  after- 
ward. Ben  H.was  graduated  from 
West  Point  military  academy  in 
1851,  assigned  to  the  dragoon  ser- 
vice, and  went  to  the  cavalry  school 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  afterward  to 
frontier  duty  at  Fort  Lincoln,  Tex. 
He  resigned  from  military  life  Oct. 
9, 1853,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  practiced  in  Elizabeth- 
town  1854-58,  and  in  Louisville  in 
1858-61.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1855-56,  and  state's- 
attorney  in  1856-58.  At  tlie  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  .joined 
the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  1st  Kentucky  cavalry,  served 
with  honor  atShiloh,  and  for  bravery  on  the  field  was 
made  brigadier -general  March  14,  1863;  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Peiryville  and  Stone  river,  when 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  Kentucky 
brigade  iu  Breckinridge's  division,  army  of  Tennes- 
see, and  ordered  to  Vicksburg.  Thence  he  went 
in  command  of  a  brigade  to  Chickamauga,  where 
he  lost  his  life  in  battle,  Sept.  30,  1863. 

CALDWELL,  John  Curtis,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Lowell,  Vt.,  Apr.  17,  1833.  He  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  college  in  1855.  At  the  first  rumors 
of  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the  state  of  Maine, 
where  he  was  then  residing  and  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  11th  Maine  volunteers.  I-Ie  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Apr.  28,1863, 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  every  engagement  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  until  Gen.  Grant  assumed  command.  Toward 
the  close  of  tlie  war  he  served  as  president  of  an  ad- 
visory board  of  the  war  department,  and  on  Aug.  19, 
1865,  he  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  was  afterward  elected  a  member  of  the  Maine 
senate,  and  in  1867  was  made  adjutant-general  of  the 
state.  He  received  from  President  Grant  in  1869  the 
appointment  as  U.  S.  consul  at  Valparaiso,  Chili,  and 
in  1874  that  of  U.  S.  minister  to  the  republics  of 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  he  took  up  his  residence  permanently  in  Kan- 
sas, and  in  1885  was  appointed  president  of  the 
board  of  pardons  of  that  slate. 
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WATSON,  Elkanah,  promoter  of  public  works, 
-was  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  23,  1758.  He 
"was  apprenticed  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  John  Brown 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  sent  him  to  Cambridge  in 
1775  with  a  supply  of  powder  for  the  patriot  army, 
which  then  had  less  than  four  rounds  to  a  man,  and 
to  the  southern  ports  two  years  later  with  over  |50,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  goods  to  be  shipped  to  Eu- 
rope. On  this  trip  he  took 
notes,  which  form  the  best  ac- 
count we  have  of  the  towns  on 
and  near  the  southern  coast  at 
that  date.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  August,  1779,  with  dispatches 
to  Franklin,  and  remained  three 
years  as  a  trader  at  Nantes.  His 
enterprises  resulting  in  failure, 
he  spent  some  tirtie  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Low  Countries, 
returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1784,  visited  Washington 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  lived 
in  the  Carolinas  until  1788, 
engaged  in  trade  with  the 
West  Indies.  In  1790  he  pub- 
lished a  "A  Tour  in  Holland  in 
1784."  Except  for  absences  in 
Europe  from  1789  to  1807  and 
from  1816-28,  his  residence  was  at  Albany,  and  there 
his  most  important  services  were  rendered.  In  1791 
orearlier  he  rode  through  the  Mohawk  vaUey,andas 
far  as  Seneca  lake,  nolin^  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try, and  urging  upon  Gen.  Schuyler,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  through  letters,  signed  "A  Northern  Con- 
tinent," upon  the  people,  the  project  of  a  canal. 
In  consequence  of  his  efforts  a  canal  company  was 
incorporated  in  1792,  though  the  work  was  long  de- 
ferred. (See  his  ' '  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  etc. , 
of  the  Western  Canals"  (1820),  and  R.  Troup's 
"Vindication"  (1821)  of  Watson's  claim  to  the  pro- 
ject.) He  was  no  less  active  in  furthering  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Hudson,  stage  routes,  education, 
agriculture,  and  various  local  and  general  improve- 
ments. He  spent  the  years  1807-16  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  introduced  merino  sheep  there,  founded  the 
Berkshire  agricultural  society,  and  in  1816  founded 
the  first  agricultural  society  in  New  York  state,  on 
his  return  to  Albany.  His  "History  "  of. these  pio- 
neer movements  in  behalf  of  agricultural  progress 
appeared  in  1820.  In  the  further  interest  of  inland 
Davigalion  he  made  a  trip  to  Michigan  and  the  great 
lakes,  returning  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  auto- 
biography, with  much  of  his  journals  and  corre- 
spondence, was  edited  by  his  son,  W.  C.  Watson,  as 
"Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution"  (1855).  (For 
his  predictions  made  in  1815  as  to  the  increase  of 
population  during  the  century,  see  Pres.  F.  A.  Walk- 
er's article  on  the  United  States  in  the  "Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  ninth  edition.)  In  1828  he  re- 
moved to  Port  Kent,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  and  died 
there  Dec.  5,  1842. 

RUSSELIi,  Henry,  song  composer,  was  born  in 
Sheerness,  England,  Dec.  24, 1815.  His  family  were 
Hebrews.  He  studied  music  in  London  and,  for  a 
short  time,  in  Bologna,  which  later  experience  ena- 
bled him  to  proclaim  himself  a  pupil  of  Rossini. 
After  a  brief  period  in  England  as  music-teacher,  he, 
in  1833,  came  to  the  United  States.  He  first  spent  a 
brief  time  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  teacher  of  singing 
and  the  pianoforte,  subsequently  making  his  abode 
in  New  York  city.  Here  he  gave  vocal  recitals  and 
published  comic,  pathetic  and  dramatic  songs,  some 
of  which  achieved  popularity.  Endowed  with  as- 
surance, tact  and  ingenuity,  he  found  his  way  to 
-profitable  occupation  in  traveling  the  length  and 
.breadth  of  the  land,  where'  he  filled  up  evening 
■entertainments  by  himself,  seated  at  a  pianoforte. 


His  voice  was  a  loud,  grating  bass,  that  had  but  lit- 
tle compass,  and  as  a  pianist  he  displayed  no  skill 
whatever,  and  his  knowledge  of  music  was  limited. 
He  had,  however,  a  genuine  gift  of  dramatic  elo- 
quence, and  delivered  his  text  with  uncommon  dis- 
tinctness and  expression.  Such  were  the  resources 
with  which  he  arranged  musical  soliloquies  from 
"Hamlet,"  "Macbetli"  and  "Richard  III.,"  deliv- 
ering them  to  admiring  audiences.  Occasionally  he 
also  sang  extracts  from  the  "Sceptic,"  an  oratorio 
that  he  claimed  to  have  written,  but  which  was  never 
produced  or  published.  In  1840,  after  a  most  profit- 
able career,  Russell  returned  to  England,  and  there 
repeated  his  American  successes.  He  finally  retired 
from  tlie  concert-room  to  Lombard  street,  London, 
where  for  years  he  figured  as  a  money-lender  and 
' '  note-shaver. "  Russell  wrote  more  than  600  songs, 
some  of  which  became  immensely  popular  and  were 
sold  at  doubled  prices.  Among  his  noted  pieces 
were:  "The  Maniac"  (price  $1);  "I'm  Afloat;" 
"The  Ivy  Green;"  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave;  " 
"Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree;"  "The  Old  Arm- 
Chair;"  "'There's  a  Good  Time  Coming,  Boys." 
He  also  subsequently  published  several  collections 
of  his  own  songs,  and  a  "Treatise  on  Singing." 
All  his  pieces  were  easily  sung,  strongly  rhythmed, 
and  readily  fastened  themselves  on  the  memory. 
He  was  averse  to  scientific  modulation. 

FETTER,  George  W.,  educator,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1827.  Several  of 
the  family  rendered  important  services  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  The  father,  Cornelius  W.  Fetter, 
was  a  man  of  large  influence  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  educational  and  political  affairs  connected  with 
home  government.  The  son  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  after  graduation  deter- 
mined to  fit  himself  as  an  instructor  of  the  youth.  He 
began  to  teach  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  from  that  time 
devoted  himself  to  the  calling  of 
an  educator.  For  eighteen  years 
he  taught  in  the  grammar  schools 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was, 
in  1864,  elected  principal  of  the 
Girls'  normal  school,  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  he  had  been  the 
successful  manager  for  many 
years,  the  school  ranking  the 
highest  in  the  state.  Prof.  Fet- 
ter's reputation  as  a  teacher  and 
manager  has  been  phenomenal. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  wo- 
man's education,  and  has  ach- 
ieved a  marked  success.  He 
wasmarriedinl858.  Afterawed- 
ded  life  of  thirty-one  years  he 
lost  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  val- 
uable aid  in  his  educational  la- 
bors; yet  he,  true  to  the  instincts  of  a  loyal  nature  to- 
ward womankind,  kept  on  with  his  educational  work. 
The  experience  of  his  years  of  educational  service, 
and  his  remarkable  physical  vigor,  rank  him  among 
the  leaders  of  education  in  the  country. 

McCOBMICK,  Cyrus  Hall,  inventor,  was 
born  at  Walnut  Grove,  Rockbridge  county,  Va., 
Feb.  15,  1809,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Mary 
McChesney  (Hall)  McCormick.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  machinist  of  great  mechanical  genius, 
who  invented  numerous  labor-saving  machines  for 
doing  farm  work  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  360).  His  efforts 
to  perfect  a  grain-cutting  machine,  on  which  he  had 
worked  from  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  first  son, 
were  untiring,  but  when,  in  1831,  he  at  last  put  a 
machine  in  the  field  and  it  failed  to  work,  he  was 
thoroughly  disheartened.     Had  not  Cyrus  H.,  then 
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twenty-two  years  old,  and  who  had  already  shown 
much  inventive  genius  in  fashioning  a  side-hill  plow 
and  other  tools  for  farm  use  while  engaged  with  his 
father  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm,  taken  up  the  dis- 
carded contrivance  as  it  was  left  in  the  field,  and 
studied  out  the  causes  of  failure,  the  introduction 
of  a  reaping  machine  might  have  been  delayed  many 
years.     In  spite  of  the  discouragements  interposed 
by  his  father,  who  recounted  his  years  of  labor  and 
successive  disappointments,  the  genius  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  son  gave  life  to  the  unwieldy  and  im- 
potent machine  which,  while  it  had  been  the  life- 
dream  of  his  father,  had  become  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  neishborhood.     The  new    machine    made  by 
Cyrus  H.  JlcCormick  was  put  in  a  field  of  wheat 
on  the  home  farm,  and  in  a  field  of  oats  on  the  farm 
of  Johu  Steele,  at  Steele's  tavern,  Rockbridge  county, 
Va.,  in  the  late  harvest  of  1881,  and  then  first  proved 
that  it  was  capable  of  doing  successful  work.     A 
great  invention  had  been  made  practicable,  and  the 
essential  elements  that  enter  into  every  grain-harvest- 
ing machine  were  for  the  first  time  fitted  together; 
No  successful  reaping  machine  has  ever  been  made 
without  the  reciprocating  knife  moving  through  fixed 
fingers,  the  revolving  reel,  the  receiving  platform, 
the  divider  piloting  the  standing  grain  to  the  cutting 
bar,  all  arranged  as  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  arranged 
them  in  his  first  machine ;  but  more  than  this  the 
team  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
machine  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  standing  grain,  the  weight 
of  the  machinery  was  arranged 
directly  on  tlie  driving  wheel 
and  a  wheel  placed  under  the 
platform,  so  as  to  prevent  side 
draft  and  allow  the   machine 
to  be  easily  and  readily  hand- 
led.    These  features,  thus  ar- 
ranged in  this  reaper,  are  also 
to  be  found  in  every  success- 
ful grain-harvesting    machine 
made  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  reaper  was  by  no  means 
perfected,    and    its    introduc- 
tion was   combated   as  being 
calculated  to  destroy  the  oc- 
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and  it  was  not  until  1834  that 
Mr.  McCormick  realized  that  the  invention  was  of 
sufficient  value  to  justify  his  taking  out  a  patent. 
The  "Mechanics' Magazine,"  Vol.  II.,  publi.shed  in 
1833,  begins  an  account  of  this  new  invention  in  these 
words:  "We  have  omitted  until  now  to  furnish 
our  agricultural  friends  with  an  account  of  a  machine 
for  cutting  grain,  invented  by  one  of  our  ingenious 
and  respectable  countrymen,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
and  which  was  witnessed  in  operation  ina  field  of 
grain  during  the  late  liarvest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  place."  Then  followed  a  description  of  the  ma- 
chine as  seen  in  operation  by  the  editors.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Mechanics' 
Magazine  "on  May  30,  1834,  as  follows:  "Having 
seen  in  the  April  number  of  your  magazine  a  cut  and 
a  description  of  the  reaping  machine,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Obed  Hussey  of  Ohio,  last  sum- 
mer, I  would  ask  a  favor  of  you  to  inform  Mr. 
Hussey  and  the  public,  through  your  columns 
that  the  principles,  namely,  cutting  grain  by  means 
of  a  toothed  instrument  receiving  the  rotary  motion 
from  a  crank,  with  the  iron  teeth  projecting  above 
the  edge  of  the  cutter  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  grain  from  partaking  of  its  motion,  are  a  part  of 
the  principles  of  my  machine,  and  was  invented  by 
me  and  operated  on  wheat  and  oats  in  July,  1831. 
This  can  be  attested  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
public  and  Mr.  Hussey,  as  it  was  witnessed  by  many 


persons."  On  June  31,  1834,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 
received  a  patent  for  his  reaper.  His  father,  who 
had  become  discouraged,  had  relinquished  all  hopes 
of  ever  perfecting  his  original  machine.  The  son 
had  witnessed  his  labors,  helped  him  in  the  shop  and 
aided  him  by  suggestions  from  time  to  time,  and 
shared  in  his  disappointment.  He  now  took  upon 
himself,  with  thfe  full  knowledge  of  his  father,  but 
against  his  judgment,  the  perfecting  of  the  machine. 
The  newspaper  reports  and  the  patent  itself  attest  that" 
it  was  conceded  at  the  time  to  be  the  invention  of 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  as  his  father  had  taken  out 
other  patents  in  his  own  name,  and  knew  of  the 
oath  to  be  filed  with  all  applications  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant must  swear  that  he  is  the  inventor.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  matter  of  details, 
the  father  and  son  did  consult  and  work  together. 
There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  a  claim  or  applica- 
tion by  the  father  for  a  patent  on  any  part  of  these 
improvements,  which  finally  perfected  the  machine 
as  built  and  sold  in  1844,  and  as  he  died  in  1846  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  patents  secured  by  his  son, 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  and  had  paid  him  royalty,  it 
would  appear  that  any  claim  made  by  the  biogra- 
phers of  Robert  McCormick  to  credit  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  reaper  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  rather  than 
a  matter  of  record.  The  son  always  gave  to  the 
father  the  credit  of  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  reaper,  but  little  was  gained  from  the  reaper 
that  was  put  in  the  field  and  exhibited  as  the  inven- 
tion of  Robert  McCormick.  Its  failure  to  work  was 
the  result  of  radical  defects  that  had  to  be  overcome, 
and  new  devices  originated  which,  when  combined, 
resulted  in  the  machine  that  was  patented  by  Cyrus 
H.  McCormick,  June  21,  1834.  In  1833  the  ma- 
chine was  again  put  into  the  field  and  harvested  fifty 
acres  of  grain,  and  during  each  year  until  1840  it  was 
worked  on  the  home  and  neighboring  farms.  In 
1836  Mr.  McCormick  became  interested  in  an  iron 
furnace,  and  the  panic  of  1837  caused  his  failure. 
He  continued  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  by  1840  had 
succeeded  in  paying  <A  every  dollar  of  his  indebted- 
ness. This  extra  drain  upon  his  time  and  income  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  much  attention  to  his  reaper 
except  during  the  short  periods  of  liarvest.  In  1840' 
he  built  and  sold  one  machine  to  a  neighbor.  The 
next  two  years  he  devoted  his  full  time  to  the  manu- 
facture of  reapers  and  built  them  much  more  me- 
chanically than  theretofore.  In  order  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  use  them,  he  gave  a  personal  guarantee 
with  each  machine  sold  that  they  would  successfully 
harvest  any  crop,  and  in  many  cases  they  were  not 
to  be  paid  for  until  the  purchaser  was  fully  satisfied. 
In  that  way  he  succeeded  in  selling  twenty-nine  ma- 
chines for  the  harvest  of  1848.  These  had  been  built 
entirely  by  hand  on  the  home  farm  by  himself,  as- 
sisted by  his  father  and  brothers.  What  time  he 
could  spare  from  the  shop  he  spent  in  visiting  the 
farmers  and  soliciting  orders,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
sell  territory  to  others  with  the  right  to  manufacture 
the  machine  on  a  royalty.  He  in  1844  traveled 
with  the  reaper  from  Virginia  to  New  York  state, 
and  out  as  far  as  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
souri, showing  it  at  work  in  the  field.  For  the  har- 
vest of  1846,  his  different  licenses,  together  with  the 
home  shop  at  Walnut  Grove,  built  several  hundred 
machines,  and  he  received  for  each  machine  a  license 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars.  This  license  applied 
to  those  made  at  Walnut  Grove  as  well  as  the  licensed 
shops,  and  this  was  paid  by  his  father  and  brothers, 
William  S.  and  Leander  J.  jointly,  in  recognition  of 
the  privations,  toil  and  perseverance  of  the  older 
brother  and  the  meiit  of  his  invention.  In  1846, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Cyrus  H.  engaged 
a  firm  in  Cincinnati  to  manufacture  100  reapers 
for  the  hai-vest  of  1847.  He  induced  his  brother, 
Leander  J. ,  to  go  to  Cincinnati  to  superintend  the 
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building  of  these  macbines,  giving  him  for  such  ser- 
vices one-third  of  the  profits.  The  other  licenses  sup- 
plied for  tliis  harvest  about  300  machines.  In  1845 
Cyrus  H.  made  other  improvements  in  his  reaper, 
and  obtained  new  patents  to  cover  the  reverse  angle 
of  the  serrations  on  the  sickle,  the  form  of  the  guard 
and  a  better  divider.  His  patent  of  1847  covered  the 
position  of  the  seat  for  the  convenience  of  the  raiser 
and  further  improvements  on  the  divider.  His 
travels  over  the  vrestern  states  had  disclosed  to  him 
the  immense  possibilities  of  the  prairies  as  future 
vrheat  fields,  and  the  part  his  reaper  would  play  in 
the  gathering  of  the  harvests.  His  prophetic  vision 
anticipated  the  rapid  removal  of  the  center  of  the 
grain-growing  section  to  keep  step  with  the  march  of 
empire,  and  the  trading  village  of  Chicago  suggested 
a  centre  for  the  near  future.  Here  he  decided  to 
locate  his  manufactory,  and  in  1847  and  1848  he 
built  there  about  900  reapers  for  the  harvest  of  1848. 
Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  he  took  out  his 
first  patent  on  the  reaper,  and  he  sought  to  renew 
the  same.  His  statement  as  to  his  sole  right  to  the 
invention  and  the  sworn  testimony  to  substantiate  it 
are  among  the  records  in  the  archives  of  the  patent 
office  at  Washington,  and  these  papers  are  an  histori- 
cal record  of  remarkable  perseverance  and  untiring 
energy  and  will  and  a  determination  to  succeed. 
His  own  testimony  that  he  built  and  successfully 
tested  the  reaper  in  1831  is  substantiated  by  the 
sworn  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  taken  in  1848, 
and  of  these  witnesses  probably  but  one  is  now  (1894) 
living,  and  he,  Leander  J.,  is  the  brother,  ten  years 
his  Junior,  who  had  in  later  years  worked  by  the  side 
of  Cyrus  H.  at  the  shop  in  Walnut  Grove,  in  the 
manufactory  at  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  manufactory  at  Chicago,  before  the 
business  was  turned  into  a  corporation,  William  S., 
who  was  older  than  Leander  J.,  and  was  afterwards 
taken  into  the  firm,  also  testified  to  the  same  effect. 
Their  testimony  is  very  clear  and  convincing  that 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  did  invent  and  build  and  test 
this  reaper  in  the  harvest  of  1831.  The  returns  for 
the  fourteen  years'  work  had  been  small,  but  they 
had  served  to  call  into  action  the  latent  qualities, 
economy,  industry  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  that  so 
well  served  the  inventor  in  leading  him  on  to  success 
and  fortune.  The  spirit  that,  before  the  time  of  rail- 
roads, induced  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  to  carry  his 
reaper  from  Virginia  to  the  wheat  fields  of  western 
New  York  and  into  the  remote  fields  of  Missouri, 
aud  show  it  at  work,  and  from  there  to  the  prairies 
of  Wisconsin,  led  him,  in  1851,  to  take  it  to  the  old 
world,  and  at  the  World's  fair  in  Loudon,  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  England  that  what  the  London 
"Times"  at  first  characterized  as  "across  between 
a  wheel-barrow  and  a  flying  machine  "  was,  as  the 
same  paper  afterwards  acknowledged,  "the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  exposition,  and  worth  to 
the  farmers  of  England  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
the  exposition."  He  exhibited  it  at  Paris  in  1855,  at 
Hamburg  in  1863,  and  at  every  great  World's  fair 
and  exposition  that  has  since  been  held,  and  every- 
where the  McCormick  reaper  has  won  the  grand 
prize.  At  home  the  patent  ofiice  refused  to  extend 
his  patents,  and  while  the  commissioner  acknowl- 
edged that  no  successful  reaper  could  be  made  with- 
out the  use  of  the  inventions  of  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick, and  rival  manufacturers  admitted  that  their 
business  depended  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick patents,  no  extension  was  granted,  and  at 
once  the  rival  manufacturers,  taking  advantage  of 
the  refusal,  adopted  both  the  expired  and  existing 
patents,  and  supplied  to  a  degree  a  demand  that  had 
been  created  by  the  incessant  labors  of  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick.  The  commissioner  of  patents  said  at 
this  time  :  "Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  is  an  inventor 
whose  fame,  while  he  is  yet  living,  has   spread 


through  the  world  ;  his  genius  has  done  honor  to 
his  own  country,  and  has  been  the  admiration  of 
foreign  nations,  aud  he  will  live  in  the  grateful  rec- 
ollections of  mankind  as  long  as  the  reaping  machine 
is  employed  in  gathering  the  harvest. "  Forty  years 
before  this  time,  Whitney  said  in  writing  to  Fulton, 
"  The  difficulties  with  which  I  have  to  contend  have 
originated  principally  in  the  want  of  a  disposition  in 
mankind  to  do  justice. "  At  the  time  Whitney  wrote, 
patents  were  looked  upon  as  a  monopoly.  The  com- 
missioners of  patents  did  Mr.  McCormick  justice  in 
words  at  least,  but  words  did  not  extend  his  patents, 
and  here  Whitney  and  he  were  treated  alike.  They 
both  suffered  from  constant  and  continuous  infringe- 
ments, and  as  their  inventions  were  immensely  prof- 
itable to  the  cotton  planter  and  the  wheat  grower, 
respectively,  the  combined  influence  of  the  many  in- 
terested users  extended  even  to  congress,  where  jus- 
tice is  to  be  expected.  In  the  great  suits  instituted 
by  Mr.  McCormick  against  Seymour  he  was  success- 
ful, but  an  injunction  against  Manny  was  refused 
even  though  the  defendants  failed,  in  their  search  of 
the  publications  of  the  whole  world,  to  find  any  ac- 
count of  a  machine  that  had  ever  before  successfully 
harvested  grain.  It  is  now  a  historical  fact,  and  one 
seldom  questioned,  that  every  harvesting  machine- 
that  has  ever  been  built  contains  the  invention  of 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick.  Mr.  McCormick  was  more 
than  an  inventor ;  he  was  a  clear-headed,  far-seeing 
business  man.     As  such  he  recognized  the  wonder- 


ful future  of  the  swampy  town,  just  in  its  infancy, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  made  the  farmer 
to  see  in  the  reaper  the  possibility  of  gathering  bar- 
vests  rapidly  and  inexpensively,  making  it  possible 
to  plant  large  areas,  and  in  a  single  decade  the  aver- 
age crop  of  wheat,  which  was  in  1850  40,000,000 
of  bushels,  was  in  1860  200,000,000  and  in  1891 
600,000,000  bushels,  as  much  as  France,  Russia 
and  India  combined.  In  spite  of  rival  machines,  the 
McCormicks  kept  in  the  lead,  and  the  returns  from 
the  sales  of  reapers  was  largely  invested  in  Chicago 
real  estate  and  Chicago  enterprises.  The  great  fire 
of  1871  destroyed  the  works,  and  a  large  amount  of 
other  property.  The  works  were  at  once  rebuilt  on  a. 
new  location  and  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  "Reaper" 
and  "  McCormick  "  business  blocks  were  erected  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  the  best  evidences  of  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  a  city  in  ashes.  A  good  business  man  is  a 
living  philanthropist,  and  Mr.  McCoiTaick  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  He  educated  his  employees, 
and  cared  for  their  moral,  physical  and  mental  wel- 
fare. He  liberally  endowed,  in  1859,  the  professor- 
ships of  a  theological  seminary  to  be  established  in 
Chicago,  and  during  his  lifetime  gave  freely  of  his. 
time  and  money  to  the  institution.  It  took  from  him 
its  name,  the  McCormick  theological  seminary.  He 
endowed  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  university  of  Virginia,  and  aided  the- 
Union  theological  seminary  at  Hampden-Sidney, 
and  the  college  at  Hastings,  Neb.    In  1872  he  took. 
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upon  himself  the  burden  of  a  religious  newspaper 
struggling  for  existence,  and  established  a  distinct 
policy  for  its  management.  It  grew  to  be  a  great 
journal,  and  the  "  Interior"  became  the  organ  of  a 
united  Presbyterianism  over  the  whole  Northwest. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  democratic  state  central 
committee  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee for  years,  and  a  great  believer  in  the  use  of 
mild  means  to  heal  the  differences  between  the 
Nortli  and  South.  In  1876  his  name  was  urged  for 
the  second  place  on  the  national  ticket,  but  he  with- 
drew in  behalf  of  Thos.  A.  Hendricks  in  the  interest 
of  party  necessity.  In  1858  Mr.  jMcCormick  was 
married  to  Nettie,  daughter  of  Melzar  Fowler  of 
JeflEerson  county,  N.  Y.  This  marriage  was  a  very 
happy  one,  and  his  wife  became  a  sharer  in  all  the 
responsibilities  of  the  many  interests  which  rested 
■upon  him.  When  the  great  fire  swept  the  city  of 
■Chicago,  and  even  the  stout  hearts  of  the  MoCormick 
brothers  were  faint,  it  was  the  encouraging  words  of 
the  wife  of  Cyrus  H.  that  started  the  rebuilding. 
Of  their  children  five  lived  to  grow  up  :  Cyrus  H. 
JlcCormick,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
■of  the  jNIcCormick  harvesting  machine  company  ; 
Virginia,  Anita  (Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine),  Harold  and 
Stanley.  With  pride  he  saw  his  great  business 
prospering.  Through  all  lands  his  name  was  known, 
and  on  thousands  of  American  farms  it  was  a  house- 
hold word.  His  was  among  the  foremost  names  of 
those  who  had  contributed  most  to  the  world's  ad- 
vancement and  progress  during  the  last  400  years, 
and  was  therefore  fittingly  recognized  among  those 
which  were  placed  on  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
the  World's  Columbian  exposition  in  1893.  He  sprang 
from  the  farm,  and  in  return  he  gave  the  toiling 
farmers  of  the  world  the  greatest  means  ever  devised 
to  lighten  the  labors  of  the  farm.  Mr.  McCormiok 
died  at  his  honie  in  Chicago,  May  13,  1884. 

JOHNSON,  Robert  Ward,  senator,  was  bom 
in  Scott  county,  Ky.,  July  22,  1814.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Yale  college,  he  began  to  practice  law  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  tn  1830  he  was  appointed  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  afterward  attorney-general  of 
the  state.  He  was  the  democratic  candidate  in  1842 
and  again  in  1844  for  representa- 
tive from  Pulaski  county  in  the 
U.  S.  congress,  but  lost  each 
election  by  a  few  votes.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion, and  took  his  seat  in  the  thir- 
tieth congress.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-sec- 
ond congresses,  and  was  then 
unanimously  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Solon  Borland  as  U.  S. 
senator  from  Arkansas.  He  seiT- 
ed  in  this  capacity  until  1861, 
when  he  declined  a  re-election, 
intending  to  retire  from  public 
service.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  Mr.  Johnson  at  once 
identified  himself  with  the  cause 
of  secession,  and  was  active  in 
persuading  the  people  of  Arkan- 
sas to  secede.  He  was  appointed  to  the  provisional 
congress,  and  later  was  elected  senator  to  the  Con- 
federate congress.  After  the  war  was  over  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  and  was  the  effi- 
cient counselor  and  mediator  in  the  political  struggle 
known  as  tlie  "  Brooks-Baxter  imbroglio." 

VASSAB,  Jolin  Ellison,  missionary,  was  born 
near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1813.  His  fa- 
ther, Thomas  Vassar,  came  to  America  in  1796 
with  his  brother,  James  Vassar,  the  father  of  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess 


county,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  the  two 
brothers  commenced  the  brewing  of  ale  for  their  own 
use  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  neighbors, 
finally  removing  to  Poughkeepsie  and  establishing 
the  brewery  of  which  Matthew  Vassar  was  the  well- 
known  proprietor.  After  a  youth  spent  in  the  brew- 
ery of  his  cousin,  he  devoted  himself  to  religious 
work,  entered  the  service  of  the  American  tract  so- 
ciety in  1850,  and  labored  as  a  colporteur  in  the 
West,  New  York,  and  New  England.  While  simi- 
larly engaged  in  the  army,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Gettysburg  in  1863,  but  his  zeal  secured  his  almost 
immediate  liberation.  After  the  war  he  traveled 
through  the  southern  Atlantic  states.  Though  never 
ordained,  he  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  an  inde- 
fatigable "fisher  of  men"  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country.  He  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  Dec.  6, 
1878.  His  life,  written  under  the  title  of  "Uncle 
John  Vassar"  (1879),  by  his  nephew,  Thomas  Ed- 
win Vassar,  D.D.,  was  widely  circulated. 

LEE,  Francis  Lightfoot,  signer  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  was  born  at  Stratford  house, 
Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  Oct.  14,  1734,  fourth  son 
of  Thomas  Lee,  for  many  j^ears  president  of -the  Vir- 
ginia council,  and  at  the  tirne  of  his  death  in  1750, 
governor.  The  family  was  ancient 
in  England,  and  illustrious  in  Am-  '-'^• 
erican  history  for  several  genera- 
tions through  many  of  its  members.  His  great-grand- 
father, Bichard  Lee,  came  to  Virginia  as  a  royalist 
in  1649  ;  his  father,  a  man  of  almost  prophetic  fore- 
sight, attempted  the  exploration  of  the  Ohio  valley; 
four  of  his  five  brothers,  T.  L.,  R.  H.,  William  and 
Arthur  Lee,  won  eminence  in  the  public  service : 
"Light-horse  Harry"  Lee  was  his  cousin.  He  was 
carefully  educated  by  a  private  tutor,  inherited  a 
sufficient  fortune,  and  sat  in  the  house  of  burgesses 
1765-75.  After  his  marriage  in  1772  he  lived  in 
Richmond  county  on  the  Rappahannock.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  1775-79,  he  was  little  on  the  floor, 
but  much  in  committees,  often  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  a  steady  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Gen.  Wasliington.  Besides  signing  the 
declaration,  he  bore  a  part  in  framing  the  articles  of 
confederation  in  1777,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of 
New  England  by  maintaining  that  peace  should  be 
made  with  the  mother  country  only  on  a  basis  of  her 
concession  of  American  rights  in  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland as  well  as  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  leaving  congress  he  was  in  the  Virginia  senate  for 
a  time.  He  had  little  ambition,  was  content  with 
the  easy  life  of  a  country  squire,  and  was  noted  for 
affability,  gayety  and  wit.  His  later  years  were 
spent  on  his  estate  of  Monocan  in  Richmond,  Va., 
where  he  died  Apr.  3,  1797.  His  wife,  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Col.  John  'Tayloe,  died  a  few  days  later. 

SIiOCTTM,  Joseph  Warren,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Slocum  Hollow,  Lackawanna  county.  Pa., 
July  23,  1833,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eldida  Binghami 
Slocum.  His  great-grandfather  was  Jonathan  Slo- 
cum, a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  fa- 
ther emigrated  from  Rhode  Island  to  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  in  1768.  His  grandfather  was  Ebenezer  Slocum, 
the  founder  of  the  family's  many  business  interests 
in  Slocum  Hollow,  afterward  included  in  the  city  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  (See  genealogy  of  the  Slocum  family 
in  sketch  of  his  father,  Joseph  Slocum.)  At  twelve 
years  of  age,  Joseph  W.  Slocum  began  to  assist  his 
father  in  lumbering  and  farming.  From  1849  to 
1851  he  attended  Wyoming  seminary,  and  on  Feb. 
21,  1856,  was  married  to  Hannah  M.  Collins,  of  Sa- 
lem, Wayne  county.  Pa.  He  opened  a  retail  lumber 
yard  in  Scranton,  during  the  spring  of  1856,  continu- 
ing the  business  until  1864.  From  1872  to  1875  he 
served  upon  the  select  council  of  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton, and  in  1871  was  appointed  deputy  U.  S.  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  serving 
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m  that  capacity  until  1883.  Upon  his  retirement 
from  public  oilice,  he  resumed  the  occupations  of 
farming  and  lumbering,  living  meanwliile  at  the  old 
homestead  in  his  native  city. 

JOHNS,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  New  Castle,  Del.,  Oct.  13,  1803,  son  of 
Kensey  Johns,  chancellor  of  Delaware,  and  a  de- 
scendant (third  generation)  of  Richard  Johns,  who 
emigrated  from  Wales  and  settled  in  Calvert  county, 
Md.,  1671,  and  who  became  "a  man  of  much  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  Province."  His  collegiate 
education  commenced  at  Princeton  and  was  con- 
cluded at  Union  college,  Schenectady,  in  1823.  His 
theological  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the  General 
theological  seminary,  IST.  Y.,  and  he  was  admitted 
to  the  diaconate  by  the  venerated  Bishop  White  in 
Emmanuel  church.  New  Castle,  Del.,  1836,  and  was 
ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Chase  in  St.  John's  church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Although  assigned  to  the  vessel 
that  was  to  convey  General  Lafayette  after  his  last 
visit  to  the  United  States  back  to  Prance,  he  declined 
a  chaplaincy  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  preferring  to  organize 
his  first  parochial  charge  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
In  an  unfurnished  hall  with  a  rude  pine  table  as  his 
pulpit  he  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  Trinity 
church,  Washington,  D.  C.  Thence  he  removed 
successively  to  Baltimore,  to  Frederick,  Md.,  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  finally  returned  to  Baltimore  as  rector 
of  Christ  church,  to  which  he  ministered  until  the 
organization  of  Emmanuel  church  in  1854,  in  the 
service  of  which  last-named  church  he  died.  Dr. 
Johns  possessed  remarkable  power  and  poise  of  in- 
tellect. His  style  was  singularly  chaste,  almost  clas- 
sic; his  language  polished,  transmitting  thought  as 
through  a  clear  crystal,  untinged  andunrefracted. 
The  rare  gift  of  saying  exactly  what  he  desired  to 
say  was  also  his.  His  ministry  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. To  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone  he  left,  as 
the  result  of  patient,  persevering  work,  three  church- 
es free  from  debt,  viz:  Emmanuel  church,  Emman- 
uel chapel,  and  Cranmer  chapel,  all  in  full  opera- 
tion. At  the  time  of  his  death  Emmanuel  church, 
one  of  the  youngest  in  the  diocese,  is  seen  from  the 
journal  of  1858  to  be  the  first  in  number  of  com- 
municants and  with  general  evidences  of  parochial 
prosperity.  Dr.  Johns  was  married  to  Lavinia  Mont- 
gomery of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  died  in  1859.  The 
clergy  of  all  the  churches,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic,  attended  his  funeral  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  his  worth. 

POLAND,  Luke  Potter,  senator,  was  born  in 
Westford,  Vt.,  Nov.  1, 1815.  He  acquired  his  early 
education  in  the  common  schools,  worked  in  various 
menial  capacities,  in  a  country  store,  and  as  a  farmer. 
He  then  studied  law,  supporting  himself,  meanwhile, 
by  teaching  school.  In  1836  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1843  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention,  and  the  foil  owing  year  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  county.  In  1848,  after  fail- 
ing to  be  elected  lieutenant-governor,  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  was  re-elected  each 
successive  year,  and  in  1860  he  became  chief  justice. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  to  serve  the  unexpired  term 
of  Jacob  Collamer  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  While  in  the 
senate  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  bankrupt  law, 
besides  introducing  a  bill  for  the  revision  and  consol- 
idation of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists'  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1866.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the 
senate  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  fortieth 
congress,  and  as  chairman  of  the  revision  committee 
superintended  the  work  of  completing  his  scheme  of 
codiflcation.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  forty-first,  f  orty- 
■  second  and  forty-third  congresses.  He  was  an  ardent 
republican  and  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  was 


chairman  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  Credit 
raobilier  scandal,  and  also  to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  outrages.  He  was  frequently  opposed  to  his  other 
republican  constituents  on  the  question  of  admitting 
democratic  members  from  the  South.  He  went  to- 
the  republican  national  convention  of  1876  as  chair- 
man of  the  "Vermont  delegation,  and  nominated  Wil- 
liam A.  Wheeler  for  the  vice-presidency,  for  which 
oftice  he  had  himself  been  a  candidate.  In  1883  he  was. 
returned  as  representative  in  the  forty-eighth  congress, 
after  serving  as  representative  in  the  legislature  of  his- 
own  state.  He  died  in  Waterville,"V"t.,  July  2, 1887. 
NEAIi,  John  Randolph,  legislator,  was  born 
in  Anderson  county,  Tenn.,  Nov.  36,  1838.  He  was- 
reared  on  a  farm,  attended  Hiawassee  college  one 
year,  and  -was  graduated  from  Emoiy  and  Henry 
college,  Va.,  in  1858.  He  taught  school,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860.  During 
the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army  as- 
captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  Tennessee  house  of  representatives  in 
1874  and  to  the  state  senate  in  1878,  being  speaker  of 
the  senate  in  1879.  In  1880  he  was  a  democratic 
presidential  elector.  He  represented  the  third  Ten- 
nessee district  in  the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  con- 
gresses. He  resides  in  Rhea  Springs,  Tenn.,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

CRAMP,  WiUiani,  shipbuilder,  was  born  in 
Kensington,  then  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1806.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  first  who  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania.  William 
Cramp  received  a  thorough 
English  education,  and  when 
he  left  school  was  associated 
with  Samuel  Grice,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  naval  architects 
of  that  day.  In  1830,  having 
mastered  all  the  details  of  ship- 
building,heengaged  in  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  By 
reason  of  his  business  ability 
and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
vessels  which  he  constructed, 
his  affairs  prospered  from  the 
outset,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  he  was  com- 
pelled to  move  his  yard  from 
Kensingtonto  Richmond  where 
it  has  since  grown  into  the 
most  extensive  and,  best-equip- 
ped establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
His  sons  as  they  grew  to  manhood  learned  their 
father's  profession  and  were  admitted  as  partners  in 
his  business.  In  1872  the  firm  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  ship 
and  engine  building  company.  Until  1860  the 
Cramps  were  engaged  in  the  building  of  wooden  ves- 
sels, ships,  brigs,  barkentines,  etc.,  but  they  kept 
pace  with  all  the  advances  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding, 
and  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  in  1861, 
there  was  an  unexpected  demand  for  war  vessels, 
they  were  able  to  meet  it  promptly.  The  iron-clad 
sea-going  battleship,  New  Ironsides,  was  launched 
and  completed  at  the  Cramp  yard  in  1862,  and  during 
the  ensuing  years  of  the  war,  1862-65,  the  firm  con- 
structed a  number  of  other  formidable  ironclads  and 
the  cruiser  Chattanooga  for  the  government.  Pol- 
lowing  this  the  Cramps  built  several  war  vessels  for 
the  Russian  and  other  foreign  governments,  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  greatly  enhanced  their  reputation. 
When  the  American  steanisjiip  company  was  estab- 
lished in  1870  the  Cramps  were  commissioned  to  build 
for  it  four  iron  steamships  of  the  first  class.  The 
first  of  the  vessels,  the  Pennsylvania,  was  launched 
in  August,  1873  ;  the  second,  the  Ohio,  in  October, 
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of  men  is  unerring.  He  has  the  Napoleonic  faculty 
of  making  the  members  of  his  staff  do  things  as  well 
as  he  could  himself.  He  never  relies  on  any  man 
until  sure  that  he  is  the  right  one  in  the  right  place, 
and  then  his  trust  is  absolute.  He  has  also  the  fac- 
ulty, more  rare  even  than  the  other,  of  inspiring  the 
most  perfect  loyalty  to  himself  and  his  fortunes. 

NISBET,  Eugenius  Aristides,  jurist,  was 
born  near  Union  Point,  Greene  county,  Ga.,  Dec.  7, 
1803,  his  parents  being  of  English  and  Scotch  de- 
scent. His  father,  James  Nisbet,  was  a  physician 
educated  in  Philadelphia,  who  afterward  resided  in 
North  Carolina,  and  who  emigrated  to  Georgia 
about  the  year  1798.  He  became  a  man  of  promi- 
nence, and  for  a  number  of  years  represented  Greene 
county  in  the  general  assembly.  In  1819  he  re- 
moved to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
■children,  and  there  he  died.  When  the  son  Eugen- 
ius was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Powell- 
ton  academy,  Hancock  county,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in  South 
Carolina  college,  Columbia,  S.  C.  The  following 
year  he  entered  the  junior  class  in  Franklin  college, 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1831  with 
the  highest  honors.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he 
began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  A.  S.  Clayton, 
where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months.  He  then 
went  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  took  a  regular  course 
of  lectures  in  the  celebrated  law  school  of  Judge 
Gould.  Returning  home,  and  being  still  under  age, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature  admitting  him  to  the  bar,  and  at  once 
opened  a  law  office  in  Madison,  Ga.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  betrothed,  and  had  hardly  reached 
his  majority  when  he  was  married.  A  few  years  of 
law  practice  found  him  with  an  extensive  and  increas- 
ing business  on  his  hands.  At  this  time  Mr.  Nisbet 
■entered  politics,  which,  in  Georgia,  were  especially 
exciting.  The  fierce  contest  between  the  Troup  and 
Clarke  parties  was  at  its  height,  the  former  represent- 
ing the  states'  rights,  and  the  latter  the  Federalists' 
idea.  Nisbet  was  on  the  side  of  Governor  Troup. 
While  yet  quite  young,  he  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  state  assembly,  where  he 
served  three  years,  when  he  was  returned  to  the 
-senate,  in  which  he  remained  only  one  term.  His 
speeches  in  the  senate  are  said  to  have  been  some  of 
the  finest  efforts  ever  made  in  that  body.  In  1837 
Mr.  Nisbet  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  whig,  serv- 
ing from  Dec.  3,  1839,  to  March,  1843,  having  been 
re-elected  at  the  end  of  his  term  ;  the  fact  of  such  a 
re-election  when  his  fellow  party  candidates  were 
defeated,  is  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  people  of  the  state.  In  politics, 
while  he  was  a  strict  constructionist,  so-called,  he  in 
1840  supported  William  H.  Harrison,  and  in  1844 
Henry  Clay.  On  leaving  congress  he  resumed  his 
law  practice,  refusing  renomination.  When  the 
supreme  court  was  organized,  he  was  elected  one  of 
its  judges  and  was  subsequently  re-elected,  sitting 
on  the  supreme  bench  of  Georgia  for  eight  years. 
It  is  stated  that  Judge  Nisbet  drew  the  original 
resolutions  dissolving  the  connection  of  the  state  of 
Oeorgia  with  the  American  Union,  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
■Confederate  provisional  congress.  Of  positive  char- 
acter, he  was,  nevertheless,  most  gentle  and  kindly 
In  his  manners  both  as  a  citizen  and  socially.  For 
forty  yeai-s  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Judge  Nisbet  died  in  Macon,  Ga.,  March 
18,  1871.' 

PAGE,  Charles  Grafton,  electrician,  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  25, 1813.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1833,  and  subsequently 
became  a  medical  student  in  Boston.  In  1838  he  re- 
moved to  Virginia  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 


profession.  In  1840  he  was  made  prof  essor  of  chem- 
istry in  Columbian  university,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  examiner  in  the  U.  S.  patent  office, 
holding  the  latter  position  until  his  death.  He  be- 
came at  an  early  age  a  close  and  careful  student  of 
electricity,  and  his  knowledge  of  that  branch  of 
science  was  as  accurate  and  comprehensive  as  that 
of  any  other  scientist  of  his  time.  He  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  problem  of  using  electro- 
magnetism  as  a  motive  power  and  was  finally  able  to 
use  it  in  propelling  machinery,  but  his  experiments 
in  this  field  were  cut  short  by  death.  It  has  also 
been  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  to  discover  and 
use  the  Rubenkorff  coil.  He  was  long  a  contributor 
to  the  ' '  American  Journal  of  Science,  "and  pub- 
lished, in  1853,  "  Psychomancy,  Spirit-Rappings  and 
Table-Tippings  Exposed."  He  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  5,  1868. 

NIIiES,  William  Woodruff,  second  P.  E. 
bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  ninety-sixth  in 
succession  in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at 
Hatley,  province  of  Lower  Canada  (now  Quebec),  May 
24,  1833.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  college, 
Hartford,  in  1857,  serving  as  a  tutor  for  two  tenns 
after  his  graduation.  He  then  entered  the  Berke- 
ley divinity  school,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was 
graduated  in  1861.  On  May  33d  of  that  year  he 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Williams  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Middletown,  in  which  church 
he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders 
May  14, 1860,  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess andmaderectorofthepar- 
ish  at  Wiscasset,  Me., of  which 
he  had  had  charge  during  his 
diaconate.  From  1864  to  1870 
he  was  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  at 
Trinity  college,  at  the  same 
time  serving  as  rector  of  St. 
John's  church.  Warehouse 
Point,  Conn.  On  Sept.  31, 
1870,  he  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Paul's  church.  Concord, 
N.  H.,  bishop  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  remained  a  Brit- 
ish subject  until  December, 
1873,  when  he  was  by  the  pro- 
cess of  naturalization  made 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  essays  and  addresses,  and  was  editor  of 
the  "Churchman"  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1866-67. 
'The  degree  of  S.T.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Trinity  college  in  1870,  and  subsequently  by  Dart- 
mouth college. 

WASHBURN',  Charles  Ames,  diplomat,  was 
born  at  Livermore,  Me.,  March  16,  1833,  brother  of 
Israel,  Elihu  Benjamin,  Cadwallader  Colden,  and 
William  Drew  Washburn.  .  He  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  college  in  1848,  followed  his  brother,  C.  C. 
Washburn,  to  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  1850  migrated  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  edited  the  "Alta  California"  (1853-58), 
and  the  "Daily  Times"  (1858-60),  in  the  republican 
interest.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1860, 
commissioner  to  Paraguay  1861-63,  and  U.  S.  min- 
ister there  1863-68.  His  official  appointment  made 
him  a  personal  observer  of  the  war  between  Para- 
guay and  Brazil,  and  in  1868,  when  the  foreign  resi- 
dents were  accused  of  conspiring  against  Lopez,  he 
escaped  on  the  U.  S.  war  steamer  Wasp,  two  of  his 
subordinates  being  seized  and  tortured.  His  action 
brought  him  in  collision  with  the  U.  S.  naval  of- 
ficers, resulting  in  an  investigation  by  a  committee 
of  congress,  which  exonerated  him  from  any  blame. 
These  adventures  he  described  in  a  "History  of 
Paraguay,  with  Notes  of  Personal  Observations "  (3 
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vols.,  1879).  He  had  previously  written  two  novels, 
"Philip  Thaxter"  (1861),  and  "  Gomeiy  of  Mont- 
gomery" (186.5).  After  liviug  for  a  time  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  he  removed  to  Morristown,  N.  J.  He 
invented  the  typograph  and  other  machines,  wrote 
for  sundry  periodicals,  published  "Political  Evolu- 
tion," and  "From  Poverty  to  Competence,"  both  in 
1887,  and  died  of  apoplexy  in  St.  Vincent's  hospital, 
New  York,  Jan.  36,  1889.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  his  native  place  for  burial. 

KENT,  Marvin,  was  born  in  Eavenna,  Por- 
tage county,  O.,  Sept.  31,  1816,  son  of  Zenas  Kent, 
a  foremost  merchant  of  northern  Ohio.  The  son 
was  educated  at  Tallmadge  and  Claridon  acade- 
mies, supplementing  this  instruction  by  a  thorough 
business  training  in  his  father's  store.  When  nine- 
teen years  old  he  was  entrusted  by  his  father  with 
the  purchase  of  his  spring  stock  of  goods  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  His  judgment  and  business 
sagacity,  as  displayed  in  this  transaction  and  other- 
wise, resulted  in  a  partnership  with  his  father  at 
Franklin  Mills.  His  health  failing,  he  gave  up  mer- 
cantile business,  and  assumed  the  management  of  a 
tannery  in  buildings  erected  by  his  father  and  John 
Brown  (of  Harper's  Ferry  fame).  In  1844  he  re- 
sumed the  mercantile  business,  and  with  it  became 
largely  interested  in  the  manufacturing  of  flour.  In 
1850  he  joined  with  others  in  the  establishment  of 
extensive  glass  works  at  Franklin 
Mills  for  the  production  of  window- 
glass.  In  the  same  year  he  devised, 
planned  and  projected  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  railroad,  after- 
ward known  astheNew  York,Penn- 
sylvania  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  op- 
erated by,  and  forming  a  part  of,  the 
Erie  railroad  system,  designed  to 
connect  tlie  Erie  with  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  railroad  to  form  a  trunk 
line  with  uniform  gauge  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis.  In  order  to  se- 
cure a  charter  he  was  obliged  to 
subscribe  for  th  e  w  hoi  e  issue  of  stock 
required  by  law  for  the  organization 
of  the  company.  The  want  of  faith 
in  the  project  at  the  time  of  its  inaug- 
uration is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  among  the  first 
board  of  directors  who,  unless  indemnified  by  Mr. 
Kent  against  loss,  were  unwilling  to  subscribe  for  the 
one  share  each  necessary  to  render  them  eligible  for 
election.  The  organization  of  the  company  was 
completed  in  1851,  and  the  work  of  construction 
commenced  July  4,  1853,  at  which  time  Mr.  Kent 
removed  the  first  shovelful  of  earth.  The  road  was 
finished  June  31, 1864,  when  he  drove  the  last  spike, 
during  all  which  time,  with  the  exception  of  about 
three  years,  he  had  held  the  oflice  and  responsibili- 
ties of  president.  Upon  the  succe.ssful  completion 
of  the  work  Mr.  Kent  retired  from  active  business. 
In  1865,  upon  tlie  death  of  his  father,  he  became  his 
successor  as  president  of  the  Kent  national  bank,  a 
po.sition  which  he  has  continuously  held  ever  since 
(1894).  In  October,  1875,  he  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator from  his  district,  and  served  his  constituency 
with  mucli  credit  and  ability.  The  name  of  the  town 
of  Franklin  Mills  was  changed  to  Kent  in  honor  of 
its  first  citizen  and  chief  promoter.  With  his  retire- 
ment from  public  enterprise,  he  finds  much  satis- 
faction in  the  realization  of  his  clierished  plans  as  to 
the  growtli  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  In 
eaily  life  he  was  married  to  Maria,  daughter  of 
Col.  Wm.  Stewart. 

KNOWLES,  Lucius  James,  inventor,  was 
born  in  Hardwich,  Jla-ss.,  July  2,  1819.  He  received 
a  high-school  education,  and  passed  his  youth  on  his 
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father's  farm.     In  1836  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store 
at  Shrewsbury.     From  childhood  he  had  been  pas- 
sionately fond  of  mechanics,  and  all  his  leisure  hours 
were  passed  in  a  workshop  that  he  fitted  up  in  the 
rear  of  the  store  where  he  was  employed.     Here  he 
made  many  improvements  in  reed  instruments,  which 
have  since  been  generally  adopted.     Prior  to  1840 
he  constructed  several  working  models  of  steam-en- 
gines, and  in  the  year  named  perfected  the  Knowles 
safety  steam-boiler  feed  regulator.     During  this  pe- 
riod he  made  a  thorough  studj^  of  magnetism,  and 
electricity,  with  reference  to  their  application  to  mo- 
tive power,  and  also  of  photography,  being  employed 
for  two  years  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
materials  used  in  that  art.     In  1843  he  invented  a 
machine  for  spooling  thread,  and  until  1845  was  en- 
gaged in  its  manufacture  at  New  Wooster.     His  next 
invention,  perfected  in  1846,  was  a  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  numbers  of  thread,  with  which, 
after  repeated  experiments,  he  was  able  to  produce 
six-cord  spool-cotton  of  a  superior  quality.     From 
1847  until  1853  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  warps  at  Spencer  and  Warren,  Mass. ,  and 
then,  until   1859,  was  a  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods.     Thereafter,  and  until  his  death,  he  gave  his 
time  to  the  development  and  introduction  of  his  sev- 
eral inventions.     In  1859  he  embarked  in  the  manu- 
facture of  his  patent  safety  steam  boiler-feeder,  and 
in  that  year  and  1860  secured  patents  for  a  fancy 
loom  for  the  production  of  narrow  textile  fabrics, 
an  automatic  boiler-feeder,  and  a  steam  pumping- 
engine.     At  the  outset  he  had  no  associates  in  the 
manufacture  of  pumps,  but  in  1861  sold  a  one-half 
interest  in  the  business,  and  the   Knowles  pump 
works  have  since  grown  to  be  the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  United  States.     In  1861  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  the  tape-loom,  invented  by  him,  and 
this  enterprise  has  also  grown  to  large  proportions. 
Mr.  Knowles  served  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
in  1863  and  1865,  and  in  the  state  senate  in  1869. 
Williams  college,  in  1865,  gave  him  the  degree  of 
A.M.     He  died'' in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  25,  1884. 
NEVIN,  Jolin  Williamson,  clergyman,  was 
born  near  Stiasburg,  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  Feb.  30, 
1803,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  well  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania.    He  early  chose  the  ministry  as  his  pro- 
fession, and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  was  graduated 
from  Union  college.     His  health  becoming  much 
impaired  by  overstudy,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  a  complete  rest  for  two  years.     At  the  Prince- 
ton theological  seminary,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1836,  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  oriental 
scholai',  and  the  chair  of  Biblical  and  oriental  litera- 
ture becoming  vacant  the  fall  succeeding  his  gradu- 
ation, he  was  called  to  fill  it  temporarily.     In  1839 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  professorship  of  Biblical 
literature  in  the  Western  theological  seminary  at 
Alleghany,  Pa.,  where  he  did  much  to  increase  the 
institution's  growth  and  prosperity  during  his  ten 
years'  stay.     In  1840  he  became  professor  in  the 
German  reformed  theological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  soon  after  president  of  Marshall  col- 
lege, holding  the  former  position  until  1851,  and  the 
latter  until  1853.    In  1861  he  entered  upon  a  five  years' 
professorship  of  history  and  esthetics  at  Franklin 
and  Marshall  college,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  for  the 
ten  succeeding  years  was  president  of  the  same  in- 
stitution.    In  1876  he  returned  to  private  life.     He 
edited  the  Mercersburg  "Review"  (1849-53)  and  a 
number  of  theological  works,  some  of  which  led  to 
heated  controversies.     He  was  also  the  developer  of 
the  "Mercersburg  Theology,"  of  which  Dr.  F.  A. 
Ranch  was  the  originator.     This  doctrinal  innovation 
came  near  causing  a  schism  in  the  Reformed  church. 
The  degree  of  D.  L).  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Jeffer- 
son college  in  1839,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Union  col- 
lege in  1873.    He  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  June  6, 1886. 
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WARD,  Rodney  C,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ber- 
rien county,  Mich.,  July,  39,  1837.     His  family  re- 
moved from  Michigan  to  Brooklyn  when  Rodney 
was  twelve  years  old.     He  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  made  it  his  home 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.     When  Rodney  left 
school  he  entered  the  business  house  of  Bostwick, 
Kent  &  Atwood,  hatters  and  furriers,  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  this  firm  he  continued  for  twenty  years, 
becoming  eventually  a  partner,  and  there  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  administrative  capacity  and  abil- 
ity in  commercial  affairs  which  made  him  in  after 
years  invaluable  in  the  important  positions  to  which 
he  was  called.     A  good  part  of  his  life  was,  in  fact, 
political  and  public,  beginning  in  1875  with  his  elec- 
tion, on  the  republican  ticket,  as  supervisor  of  the 
first  ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.     In  1877  Mayor 
Schroeder  appointed  him  a  police  commissioner  of 
the  cityof  Brooklyn,  and  in  1879  lie  was  appointed 
by  President  Hayes  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  first  district  of  New  York,  inchiding  the  coun- 
ties of  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk  and  Richmond.     Be- 
ing successively  reappointed  by  Presidents  Garfield 
and  Arthur,  he  held  the  above  office  for  five  and  a 
half  years.    In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ward-  had  become 
identified  with  the  national  guard,  state  of  New  York, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  military  man  had  moved  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  competent  official  and  pros- 
perous   merchant.      In  1857    he 
enlisted  in  the  7th  regiment,  and 
in  1861  served  as  corporal  of  the 
2d  company  in  the  first  campaign 
of  the  regiment,  and  on  the  return 
of  the  latter  undertook  to  con- 
struct   a    volunteer    company  in 
Brooklyn,  whicli  was  subsequently 
mustered  into  the  13th  regiment, 
N.  Y.  S.  M.     In  1862  Mr.  Ward, 
now  captain,  commanded  this  com- 
pany at  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  in  command  of  a 
company  in  the  33d  regiment,  be- 
ing promoted  to  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel,  the  latter  June 
25,  1868.     He  served  in  this  posi- 
tion until  December,  1879,  when  a 
he  resigned,  but  the  state  would 
not  accept  his  resignation,    and 
he  was  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  supernumerary 
list.     In  January,   1885,  Col.  Ward  was  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland  disbursing  agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  course  of  erection  in  Brooklyn,  a 
po.sition  from  which  he  retired  during  the  same  year 
to  take  that  of  general  manager  for  Long  Island  of 
the  Mutual  life  insurance  company  of  New  York. 
In  1883  Col.  Ward  was  recalled  from  the  retired  list 
to  the  command  of  the  33d  regiment,  Brooklyn,  of 
the  New  York  state  national  guard.     In  February, 
1886,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  held 
command  until  August  of  that  year,  when  a  reorgani- 
zation took  place  wliich  rendered  him  a  supernum- 
erary.   During  the  labor  troubles  of  1887  Gen.  Ward 
commanded  the  23d  regiment  at  Hornellsville,  where 
he  did  good  service.    The  regiment  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  Gen.  Ward  for  its  development,  and  in 
general  his  ability  in  military  matters  was  of  ex- 
treme value  to  the  national  guard  of  the  state.     He 
died  at  Cottage  city,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1889. 

SMITH,  Green  Clay,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Kichmond,  Madison  county,  Ky.,  July  2,  1832,  the 
second  son  of  John  Speed  Smith,  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison ;  member  of  Kentucky 
legislature  a  number  of  times,  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  member  of  congress.  His 
mother  was  Eliza  Lewis  Clay,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Green  Clay,  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1813,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  convention 
v.— 17. 


of  Kentucky  in  1789.     Mr.  Smith  attended  school 
and  was  graduated  from  Transylvania  university, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1850,  and  from  the  law  depart- 
ment in  1853.     He  practiced  law  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Covington,  Ky.,  serving  in  the  Kentucky 
legislature.     At  tlie  age  of  fifteen  he  went  as  a  vol- 
unteer to  Mexico  in  the  war  of  1846, 
as  second  lieutenant  in  Capt.  James 
Stone's  company — Col.   Humphry 
Marshall's  regiment,  1st  cavalry — 
serving  one  year.     He  was  offered 
tlie  position  of  major  and  adjutant- 
general  on  Gen.  iVfarshairs  staff  for 
gallant  services  in  capturing  a  noted 
guerrilla  with  300  prisoners,  his  own 
force  being  100  men.     In  the  civil 
war  he  volunteered  asprivatein  Col. 
Foley's  regiment,  Kentucky  militia; 
was  appointed  major  of  Col.  James 
Jackson's  regiment,  but  resigned  to 
accept  the  colonelcy  of  the  4th  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  with  which  he  served 
some  time  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank    of    brigadier-general,   June, 
1863,  for  services  rendered — was  in 
many   engagements,    wounded  at 
Lebanon,  T'enn.,  and  publicly  complimented  in  or- 
ders from  Gen.  Rosecrans  for  his  defeat  of  the  no- 
torious Gen.  Forrest  at  Rutherford  Creek, Tenn.   He 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  to  take  a  seat  in 
congress  in  December,  1863,  to  which  position  he  had 
been  elected  while  in  the  field.     He  was  elected  for 
a  second  term,  and  served  almost  to  its  conclusion,- 
but  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  governor  of  Mon- 
tana, offered  him  by  President  Johnson.     Here  he 
remained  nearly  three  years,  assisting  largely  in  the 
organization  of  the  territory  and  promoting  its  pros- 
perity.    He- resigned  from  this  office  in  1869  to  enter 
the  ministry  in  the  Baptist  church,  which  profession 
he  steadily  followed  for  about  twenty  years,  being 
for  several  years  pastor  of  a  flourishing  church  in 
Washington  city,  D.  C.     He  was  promoted  to  brevet 
major-general  for  meritorious  services,  and  in  1876 
was  the  candidate  of  the  prohibition  party  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     His  wife  was  Lena  Duke, 
daughter  of  James  K.  Duke,  nephew  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

DAVIS,  Reuben,  soldier  and  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Tennessee  Jan.  18,  1813.  Ho  became  a  physician, 
but  after  a  few  years  abandoned  medicine  for  the 
practice  of  law.  Removing 
to  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  he  was 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
sixth  judicial  district  from 
1835-39,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  high 
court  of  appeals  in  1842,  which 
position  he  resigned  after  serv- 
ing only  four  months.  He  was 
colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
Mississippi  volrmteers  in  the 
war  with  Mexico.  From  1855- 
57  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  state  house  of  rep- 
resentatives; was  elected  to 
congress  as  a  representative 
from  Mississippi,  in  1857,  and 
served  until  1861,  when  he 
resigned  and  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  as  brigadier- 
general,  and  commanded  a  brigade  of  Mississippi 
militia  in  Kentucky.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  shot  in  a  quar- 
rel with  the  prosecuting  attorney  while  defending  a 
prisoner  in  the  court-house  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  Dec. 
15.  1873. 
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POTTS,  Joseph  D. ,  railroad  manager  and  manu- 
facturer, was  born  at  Springton  Forge,  Chestercounty, 
Pa. ,  Dec.  4, 1829.  The  family  name  is  among  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  in  the  state.  His  great-grand- 
father, John  Potts,  whose  mansion,  erected  in  1753, 
at  Pottslown,  Pa.,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, was  the  founder  of  that 
borough,  but  the  history  of  the 
family  in  America  dates  back  to 
Thomas  Potts,  who  was  a  pioneer 
ironmaster  in  Pennsylvania,  an  in- 
dustry which  lias  been  conducted 
by  many  of  his  descendants.  Jos- 
eph Potts,  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  own- 
er of  Gla.sa'Ow  forge  and  rolling- 
mill,  near  Pottstown,  Pa.,  |as  well 
as  the  historic  Valley  Forge  prop- 
erty, used  as  the  headquarters  of 
Gen.  Washiugton  during  the  win- 
ter of  1777-78.  David'Polts,  his 
father,  was  born  at  the  homestead, 
near  Glasgow  Forge,  and  his  motli- 
er,  Rebecca  Speaknian  Potts,  was 
a  native  of  Delaware  coimty,  Pa. 
The  early  years  of  Mr.  Potts 
were  spent  at  Spriiigton  Forge 
and  Pottstown,  but  in  1836  his  parents  removed  to 
Isabella  Furnace  in  his  native  county.  His  entiy 
upon  active  life  was  in  a  field  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  so  many  of  the  family  had  found  ex- 
ercise for  Mieir  energies,  and  in  the  one  destined  to 
well  reward  his  life  efforts.  Having  taken  from  pri- 
vate tutors  a  course  in  civil  engineering,  he,  in  May, 
1853,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Suubury  and  Erie 
railroad  company,  and  has  ever  since  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  tlie  railroad  interests  of  this 
country.  After  being  engaged  upon  various  lines 
of  railroad  in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  his  abili- 
ties commanded  general  recognition,  he  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  and  Indiana 
railroad  company,  and  also  superintendent  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and 
subsequently  president  of  the  AVestern  transportation 
company.  In  these  responsible  positions  he  found 
full  scope  for  his  faculties.  Wiien  the  civil  war 
opened  Gov.  Curtis  appointed  Mr.  Potts  on  his 
active  staff  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  made  him 
chief  of  the  transportation  and  telegraph  department 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  post  he  held  until  December, 
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1861,  when  this  work  was  assumed  by  the  Federal 
government,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  state,  over- 
burdened as  it  was  with  duties  arising  from  its  bor- 
der position.  During  the  first  northern  invasion  of 
Gen.  Lee's  army,  in  1862,  Col.  Potts  served  with  the 
militia  called  out  for  the  defence  of  tlie  state,  and 
was  detailed  by  Gen.  Reynolds  as  military  superin- 


tendent of  the  Franklin  railroad.  The  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company  becoming  the  lessee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  railroad  in  1862,  Col.  Potts  was 
made  its  general  manager.  He  retained  this  position 
until  1865,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Em- 
pire transportation  company,  and  later  of  the  Erie 
and  Western  transportation  company,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  owner  of  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  upon  the  chain  of  great  lakes. 
He  remained  president  of  the  Erie  and  Western 
transportation  company  until  June,  1881,  when  he 
resigned.  The  directors  of  the  company,  among 
whom  Mr.  Potts  still  retains  a  place,  showed 
their  estimation  of  his  character  and  ability  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  resignation  by  declaring  in 
a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  whole  body  of  stock- 
holders that  to  j\Ir.  Potts  "was  due,  in  the  largest 
measure,  the  excellent  condition  of  affairs,  and  that 
without  his  foresight,  his  unfailing  power  of  re- 
source, and  his  uutiring  energy,  no  such  results 
could  have  been  attained."  Mr.  Potts  was  made 
managing  director  of  the  National  storage  company 
in  1874,  and  president  of  the  National  Docks  rail- 
road company  in  1879.  Both  of  these  are  New 
Jersey  corporations,  the  first  owning  wharves,  ware- 
houses, etc.,  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  latter  an  im- 
portant railroad  in  the  same  city.  He  resigned  both 
offices  in  1884,  though  he  is  still  a  director  in  each 
company.     Since  1871  he  has  been  president  of  the 
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Enterprise  transit  company,  and  for  several  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Girard  Point  storage  company. 
In  1880  he  bought  Isabella  Furnace  in  Chester  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  formerly  owned  by  his  father,  and  soon 
afterward  placed  his  eldest  son,  William  M.  Potts, 
in  the  active  management  of  the  property.  In  1890 
he  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  Chester  pipe 
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and  tube  company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  pres- 
ident. His  youngest  son,  Francis  L.  Potts,  is  vice- 
president  of  this  company,  and  has  charge  of  its 
management.  Since  1886  Col.  Potts  has  been  a  trus- 
tee of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  since 
1887  a  member  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the 
Philadelphia  county  prison,  and  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Western  saving  fund  society  of  Phila- 
delphia. Measured  by  the  work  he  has  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  by  his  activity,  he  has  had  a  re- 
markably successful  career.  He  was  married  in 
June,  18.54,  to  Mary  McCleery,  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  McCleery,  an  eminent  physician  of  Milton, 
Northumberland  county.  Pa.  Her  mother  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Gov.  Pollock  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  her 
parents  belonged  to  prominent  Scotch-Irish  families 
of  that  state.  The  engraving  shown  above  repre- 
sents "Langoma,"  a  handsome  edifice  embracing 
two  houses  at  Isabella  Furnace,  Chester  county.  Pa. 
One  is  the  home  of  Col.  Potts,  and  the  other  of  his 
son  William.  The  name  is  an  Indian  word  signify- 
ing "kinsman."    Died  Dec.  3,  1893. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Henry,  bank  president,  was 
born  in  Coxsackie,  Greene  coimty,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  10, 
1824.  He  is  descended  from  Henry  Adams,  the  an- 
cestor of  Presidents  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  received  a  grant  of  forty  acres  of  land 
in  Branton,  Mass.  In  1634  he  emigrated  from  Dev- 
onshire, Eng.,with  his  eight  sons. 
The  pedigree  of  the  family  is 
traced  in  a  direct  line  from  Dir 
John  Ap  Adam,  Kut.,  Lord  Ap 
Adam, M. P.,  1296 to  1307.  Charles 
H.  Adams's  descent  from  Henry 
Adams  is  through  Joseph,  born 
1626;  Joseph,  2d,  born  16.54;  Eb- 
enezer,  born  1704;  Micayah,  born 
1741;  Peter  Charles,  born  1767, 
and  Henry,  born  1787,  each  of 
"whom  has  been  noted  for  his 
personal  achievements.  Peter  C. 
Adams,  the  grandfather  of  Charles 
H.,  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  from  the  middle  district 
(the  state  being  then  divided 
into  four  senatorial  districts)  in 
1807-8-9.  Henry  Adams,  the 
father  of  Charles  H.,  served  as 
surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  present  in  his 
official  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Sackett's  Harbor; 
he  was  a  skillful  physician,  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able prominence.  Through  his  grandmother,  Chris- 
tina (Van  Bergen)  Adams,  Charles  H.  is  descended 
from  Capt.  Marten  Gerittse  Van  Bergen,  who  emi- 
grated from  Holland  in  1630,  and  also  from  Maj. 
Derrick  Wessel  Ten  Broeck,  who  was  the  first  )-e- 
corder  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  in  1696  mayor 
of  the  city.  His  gj-eat-grandmother,  Nellie  (Salis- 
bury) Van  Bergen,  was  a  great-granddaughter  of 
the  famous  Admiral  Salisbury,  while  his  mother 
was  Agnes  Egberts,  whose  father,  Anthony  Eg- 
berts, was  a  paymaster  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, attached  to  the  1st  regiment  Albany  county- 
militia.  He  married  Evan  Vanderzee,  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  prominent  Holland  families  of 
New  York  state.  Egbert  Benjamin  Egberts  mar- 
ried a  granddaughter  of  Rip  Van  Dam,  one  of  the 
early  Dutch  governors  of  the  province  of  New  York. 
Charles  Henry  Adams  was  educated  at  the  Al- 
bany academy,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Cag- 
ger  &  Stevens,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
ticed some  four  or  five  years.  In  18.50  he  removed 
to  Cohoes,  where  he  acquired  from  his  uncle,  Egbert 
Egberts,  the  Walervliet  knitting  mills,  of  which  Mr. 
Egberts  was  not  only  the  fotmder,  but  the  inventor 
of  the  power  knitting  machines,  and  the  fa,ther  of 
J  hat  business  in  this  country,  wiiich  lie  began  in  1831, 


and  which  has  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  the  state  of  New  York,  over  |2, 000,000 
being  annually  paid  to  the  mill  operators  in  the  city 
of  Cohoes.  Mr.  Adams  continued  as  the  owner  and 
proprietor  of  the  Watervliet  mills  from  1852  to  1862, 
when  he  built  the  Egberts  woolen  mills,  which  he 
continued  to  run  until  1870.  A  bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1859,  of  which  Egbert  Egberts  was  the 
founder  and  president,  and  Mr.  Adams  one  of  the 
first  directors,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Egberts  in 
1869  Mr.  Adams  became  president,  which  position 
he  continues  to  hold  (1893).  The  city  of  Cohoes 
owes  nmch  of  its  prosperity  to  the  energy  and  bu.si- 
ness  sagacity  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  when  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1870  he  was  elected  \lh  first 
maj'or.  He  served  for  several  years  as  tru.stee  of  the 
village  and  president  of  the  water  board  before  Co- 
hoes was  made  a  city.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  for 
many  years  a  prominent  factor  in  state  and  national 
politics.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
Gov.  Hunt,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  on  the  American  and 
republican  ticket.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  government  during  the  civil  war,  and  rendered 
substantial  aid  in  many  ways.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  in  1872-73,  and  rendered  important 
service  in  the  several  reform  enactments  of  that  pe- 
riod. In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
American  convention  at  Philadelphia.  In  1868  he 
was  selected  by  the  republican  party  as  a  district 
presidential  elector.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the 
forty -fourth  congress,  one  of  the  most  imjiortant 
sessions  held  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
it  being  the  centennial  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. As  a  representative  American  manufac- 
turer, he  was  appointed  a  United  States  commissioner 
to  the  Vienna  exhibition  in  1873.  In  the  various 
public  trusts  which  he  has  held,  Mr.  Adams  has  al- 
ways maintained  the  spotless  integrity  of  character 
of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  "  Principia  non  Homi- 
nes "  has  ever  been  the  invariable  rule  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Adams  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  sons 
of  the  revolution  and  of  the  St.  Nicholas  society. 
He  married,  in  1853,  Elizabeth  Piatt,  daughter  of 
William  B.  Piatt,  banker,  of  Rhinebeck,  who  died 
in  1866.  In  April,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Judith 
Crittenden  Coleman,  daughter  of  Col.  Coleman  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  granddaughter  of  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden. Mr.  Adams's  suminer  home  is  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  one  of  the  most  healthful 
and  delightful  of  our  summer  resorts. 

MORTON,  Jackson,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Aug.  10,  1794,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Washington  and  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  colleges  in  that 
state.  In  1820  he  removed  to 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business 
and  in  manufacturing.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a  planter 
at  Mortonia.  In  1836  and 
1837  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  latter  year 
was  president  of  the  council. 
In  1838  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  that  framed 
the  state  constitution.  From 
1841-45  he  was  navy  agent  at 
Pensacola.  In  1848  lie  was 
chosen  a  presidential  elector, 
and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  as  a  whig  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  where  he  served  one  term.  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  congress. 
He  died  in  Santa  Rosa  county,  Fla.,  Nov.  20,  l.sTl. 
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lilNTNER,  Joseph.  Albert,  scientist  and  New 
York  state  eutomoliigist,  was  born  in  Sclioliarie, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1832,  of  German  aaceslr_v,  his  fore- 
fathers having  been  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
territory  near  the  Jlohawk  river.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  and  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  churclies  of  Schoharie  and 
Cobleskill.  Joseph  Albert  Lintner  was  graduated 
from  the  Schoharie  academy  in  ISiiT,  after  which  he 
went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  for  several 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 
His  tastes,  however,  were  literary  and  scientific,  and 
he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  attendance  on 
the  lectures  and  classes  of  the  Jlercautile  library  as- 
sociation which  was  at  that  time  in  Beekmau  street, 
where  he  also  had  rooms.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
Schoharie,  and  though  he  continued  in  business  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  entomological  studies. 
On  Oct.  2,  1856,  he  married  Frances  C,  daughter  of 
Holmes  Hutchinson,  a.  prominent  citizen  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1860  removed  to  Utica,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  until 
1867.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Albany, 
being  appointed  zoological  assistant  in  the  New  York 
state  museum  of  natural  history,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  twelve  years,  devoting  much  of  his  attention 
during  that  time  to  entomological  studies  and  pre- 
paring a  number  of  papers  on 
this  subject  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  state  museum  and  elsewhere. 
The  importance  of  the  study  of 
entomology  had  become  widely 
recognized  in  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  and  in 
1854  the  first  state  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inves- 
tigation in  entomology  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  crops,  fruit,  fruit 
trees  and  forest  trees  of  the  state 
was  given  to  the  State  agricultu- 
ral society,  and  Dr.  Asa  Fitch  was 
appointed  entomologist  of  the 
society.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  this  distinguished 
scientist  communicated  the  re- 
sults of  his  observation  and  study 
in  his  reports  to  the  agricultu- 
ral society.  The  death  of  Dr.  Fitch  in  1879,  and 
the  cessation,  from  impaired  health  during  several 
years  previous,  of  his  reports  made  the  need  of  an 
appointment  of  a  state  entomologist  very  great, 
especially  as  many  new  forms  of  insect  life  were 
found  to  be  destroying  products  heretofore  exempt 
from  attack.  Accordingly,  in  1880  a  law  was  passed 
to  that  end,  and  Gov.  Cornell  appointed  Prof.  Lint- 
ner to  the  office.  In  the  following  year  he  was  re- 
appointed, he  having  been  tlien  identified  with  ento- 
mological research  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years. 
His  first  annual  report,  a  volume  of  over  400  pages, 
■was  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  October,  1883, 
and  proved  him  to  be  a  master  of  the  science.  Of 
this  report  a  leading  scientific  journal  said:  "We 
have  had  many  excellent  reports  from  state  entomol- 
ogists in  the  past,  but  we  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a 
report  published  containing  so  much  useful  infor- 
mation and  so  well  arranged  in  every  respect  as  this 
first  report  of  Prof.  Lintner.  The  state  of  New  York 
may  well  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  the 
services  of  an  officer  so  efficient  and  painstaking." 
The  publications  of  Prof.  Lintner  in  economic  ento- 
mology are  voluminous  and  have  been  extensively 
copied'  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  professor  was 
president  of  the  Association  of  economic  entomolo- 
gists in  its  third  year,  president  for  two  years  of  the 
Entomological  club  of  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  has  been  for  many 


years  president  of  the  department  of  natural  science 
of  the  Albany  institute.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
some  twenty  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  is  in  correspondence  and  exchange  with  many 
of  the  leading  entomologists  of  the  old  world. 
Under  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1883,  reorganizing 
the  State  museum  of  natural  history,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  scientific  staff  of  that  institution.  At  the 
annual  convocation  of  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York  in  July,  1884,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  upon  him.  Dr. 
Lintner  is  a  graceful  speaker  as  well  as  an  accom- 
plished writer.  For  years  past  he  has  frequently 
addressed  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies  of 
New  York  and  other  states,  and  on  all  such  occasions 
his  utterances  have  been  highly  appreciated  as  teem- 
ing with  useful,  practical  information,  expressed  in 
a  remarkably  pure  and  polished  style.  Dr.  I^intner 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  men.  Tall  in  person, 
with  a  clerical  appearance,  he  possesses  an  intellect 
of  great  vigor,  united  with  easy,  graceful  manners, 
and  high  social  qualities.  While  modest  and  retir- 
ing in  his  disposition,  he  is  at  the  same  time  ever 
ready  to  impart  information  from  his  own  rich  stores 
of  knowledge  to  all,  especially  to  young  men  who- 
seek  aid  and  encouragement  in  the  study  of  natural 
history  in  its  various  branches. 

WILLARD,  John  Dwight,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1799.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1819,  studied  law,  and  in  183ft 
settled  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  edited  the  "Sen- 
tinel "  for  a  time,  was  sent  to  the  state  senate,  and  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  county  and  circuits.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1860, 
and  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  college.  He  died  at 
Troy  Oct.  16,  1864. 

YATES,  Bobert,  statesman  and  jurist,  was- 
born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1738.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  in  New  York  city,  and 
studied  law,  after  1754,  with  William  Livingston. 
In  1760  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  there  became  eminent  in  the  profession.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain, 
which  preceded  the  American  revolution,  he  actively 
espoused  his  country's  cause,  and  several  of  his  es- 
says, over  the  signature  "Rough  Hewn,"  attracted 
much  attention.  In  1775,  '76,  '77  he  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  provincial  congress  ;  in  1776  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  York  council  of 
safety.  In  August,  1776,  Yates  served  on  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  tirst  constitution  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1777  became  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice  in  1790,  which  office  he  held 
for  eight  years.  As  one  of  the  three  New  York 
delegates  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  Fed- 
eral constitution  (1787),  he  took  an  active  part  in 
its  early  debates,  his  notes  on  the  subject  being  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  He  opposed  the  plan  of  the 
constitution  which  was  submitted,  and  finally  with- 
drew from  the  convention.  His  opposition  to  the 
constitution  was  continued  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  when  the  instrument  had  been  ratified  he  coun- 
seled submission  to  it.  One  of  his  last  public  ser- 
vices was  his  membership  in  a  commissiciu  to  treat 
with  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  on 
the  subject  of  territory,  and  to  settle  the  claims  of 
New  York  against  the  state  of  Vermont.  He  died 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1801. 

ANSOBG-E,  Charles,  musical  conductor,  was 
born  in  Spiller,  Germany,  in  1817.  He  studied  the 
pianoforte,  organ  and  theory  in  Breslau.  Subsequent- 
ly he  taught  music  in  other  German  cities,  and  wrote 
musical  and  political  articles  for  several  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  He  was  arrested  by  the  govern- 
ment for  libelous  and  revolutionary  tendencies  and 
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sentenced  to  imprisonment.  His  friends  and  partisans, 
however,  furnished  him  the  means  for  escaping  to 
England.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Great  Britain,  An- 
sorge  made  his  way  to  the  United  States,  went  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  but  soon  settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
as  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  organ.  In  that 
place  he  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  he 
taught  music  to  the  blind  in  an  asylum  at  South 
Boston.  In  1863  Ansorge  went  to  Chicago,  111., 
■where  he  taught  and  became  the  conductor  of  sever- 
al musical  societies.  His  scientific  accomplishments 
were  highly  esteemed,  and  he  had  much  personal 
popularity.  Ansorge's  compositions  include  only  a 
few  songs  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  He  died  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Oct.,  28,  1866. 

RUFFIN,  Edmund,  agriculturist,  was  born  in 
Prince  George  county,  Va.,  Jan.  5, 1794.  In  1810-12  he 
was  at  William  and  Mary  college,  Virginia,  but  was 
finally  suspended  from  the  institution  for  neglect  of 
the  duties  of  his  class.  He  enlisted  in  a  volunteer  com- 
pany in  the  war  of  1812-15,  served  from  August,  1812, 
to  February,  1813,  then  took  possession  of  "his  estate 
and  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  prac- 
tical business  of  agriculture.  In  1818  he  made  a 
communication  to  the  agricultural  society  of  his  na- 
tive county,  which  fonned 
the  basis  of  his  "  Calcar- 
eous Manures,"  published 
in  1832.  His  chief  points 
were:  First,  the  capaci- 
ty of  soils  for  being  per- 
manently enriched  by  put- 
rescent manures  is  only 
equal  to  their  original  or 
natural  degree  of  fertility; 
second,  the  almost  univers- 
al absence  of  carbonates  of 
lime  in  the  soils  of  the  At- 
lantic slope  of  Virginia,  and 
a  J>-i'/  ■  t't/"    .  most  frequently  in  what 

/] /jrj^Jr^i,.^  ^"^^  called  limestone  soils; 
Cy  C/Cc^^jfn.f\^  third,  the  general  presence 
of  some  vegetable  acid  in 
all  the  naturally  poor  soils 
in  the  district  above  referred  to  acting  as  a  cause  of 
sterility.  These  points  are  now  generally  received  as 
accordant  with  fact.  By  the  use  of  marl  as  a  fer- 
tilizer he  achieved  important  results  upon  his  own 
estate  of  Marlbourne,  Virginia.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  Virginia,  served  for  three 
years,  and  then  retired  from  political  life.  In  1882  he 
established  the  "Farmer's  Register,"  and  conducted 
it  for  ten  years.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  the  state  of  Virginia 
and  became  its  secretary,  but  resigned  that  position  to 


become  agricultural  surveyor  of  South  Carolina  for 
a  single  year,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  state, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia agricultural  society.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1850 
showed  an  increase  in  value  since  1837  in  the  lands 
of  eastern  Virginia  of  $23,000,000,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  fertilizing  vir- 
tues of  marl.  Mr.  Ruffin  was  a  vehement  state- 
rights  man,  a  secessionist,  and  a  member  of  the 
Palmetto  guard  of  South  Carolina.     Before  the  out- 


break of  the  civil  war  (1861-65)  he  went  again  to  that 
state,  and  on  Apr.  12, 1861,  by  order  of  Gen.  P.  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  his  company  opened  Are  on  Port  Sum- 
ter, and  by  bis  own  request,  as  the  oldest  member,  he 
was  allowed  by  his  comrades  to  fire  the  first  shot  at 
the  fortress.  "Of  this  feat,"  says  the  historian,  "  he 
boasted  much."  Mr.  Ruffin  survived  the  conflict, 
in  which  he  lost  all  his  property,  and  on  June  17, 
1865,  committed  suicide  by  blowing  his  brains  out 
with  a  gun  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  near  Dans- 
ville,  Va.  He  left  a  note,  in  which  he  said:  "I 
cannot  survive  the  liberty  of  my  country." 

WILLIAMSON,  Isaiah  Vansant,  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  in  Fallsington,  Pa. ,  Feb.  8,  1808.  The 
son  of  a  farmer,  he  assisted  his  father  at  home  in  the 
summer,  and  attended  school  in  the  winter.  Not 
fancying  farm  work,  however,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  and  bef  oi-e  he  was  twenty-one  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  developed  business  ability 
of  a  rare  order.  He  soon  became  a  member  of  a 
wholesale  dry-goods  firm,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  as- 
siduous devotion  to  business,  had  acquired  a  fortune. 
His  money  was  invested  in  iron  and  coal  lands  and 
I'ailway  stock,  also  extensively  in  'the  Cambria  iron 
works.  His  investments  grew  from  the  thousands  to 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  then  crept  up  in- 
to the  millions.  He  was  a  bach- 
elor, and  having  no  domestic 
ties  on  which  to  lavish  his  affec- 
tion, and  believing  that  the  de- 
generacy of  mechanical  excel- 
lency among  American  artisans 
was  due  to  the  elimination  of  the 
apprentice  system,  and  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  the  renewing 
of  its  existence,  he  determined 
to  found  an  institution  where 
competent  boys  shoidd  be  taught 
various  important  trades,  carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing,  printing 
and  other  works  necessarily  per- 
formed by  skilled  artisans.  For 
this  purpose  he  established  a 
fund  of  $5,000,000  in  December, 
1888,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  seven  trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  free 
school  of  mechanical  trades.  His  fortune  at  his  death 
was  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  He  never  married, 
was  almost  a  hermit  in  his  method  of  life,  and  notice- 
ably depriving  himself  of  even  the  ordinary  necessi- 
ties of  life.     He  died  in  Philadelphia  March  7,  1889. 

BODGrERS,  John,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Harford  county,  Md.,  July  11,  1771,  the  first  of  the 
well-known  family  of  naval  heroes.  His  father  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  served  as  colonel  of  militia  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  John  began  a  seafaring  life  in 
1784,  had  command  of  a  merchantman  five  years 
later,  and  in  March,  1798,  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant in  the  navy.  He  was  serving  under  Com.  Trux- 
lon  in  the  Constellation  when  she  took  the  French 
frigate  L'  Insurgente,  Feb.  9,  1799;  while  carrying 
the  prize  to  port,  he  put  down  an  uprising  of  her 
crew,  who  sought  to  retake  the  frigate.  For  these 
exploits  he  was  made  captain,  March  5,  1799.  Sub- 
sequently, by  special  permission,  he  obtained  a  ves- 
sel and  sailed  for  St.  Domingo,  where  he  saved  many 
lives  during  a  slave  insurrection,  and  in  March,  1801, 
carried  despatches  to  France.  He  sailed  for  Tripoli 
in  the  John  Adams  in  1802,  and  in  May,  1803,  cap- 
tured the  Moorish  ship  Meshonda  in  an  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade.  On  July  21st  he  further  distin- 
guished himself  by  capturing  a  corsair  after  an  en- 
gagement with  nine  gunboats.  He  returned  home 
in  December,  1803,  but  in  July,  1804,  again  started 
for  Tripoli  in  command  of  the  Congress,  and  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  under  Com.  Barron,  whom. 
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he  succeeded  in  command  ]\ray  2'3,  1805.  Rodgers 
continutd  the  naval  operations  with  great  energy, 
and  on  June  8,  1805,  compelled  Tripoli  to  sign  a 
treaty  abolishing  the  slavery  of  Christians  and  the 
levying  of  tribute  on 
European  powers.  In 
September,  1805,  he 
made  similar  terms^ith 
the  bey  of  Tunis.  The 
same  year  he  return- 
ed home  and  assumed 
charne  of  gunboats  in 
Kew'York  until  1809. 
During  1809-12  Rod- 
gers  commanded  the 
Home  squadron.  While 
cruising  inthePresident 
near  New  York,  seeking  to  rescue  impressed  sailors, 
he  hailed  at  dusk,  Jlay  16,  1811,  a  British  vessel,  the 
Little  Belt,  which  replied  with  a  shot;  an  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  the  stranger  was  crippled.  A 
court  of  inquiry  acquitted  Capt.  Rodgers  of  all 
blame,  but  the  affair  increased  the  unfriendly  feel- 
ing between  England  and  this  country,  and  helped 
to  bring  on  the  war  of  1812.  In  that  war  he  lired 
the  first  gun,  June  33,  1812,  at  the  frigate  Belvidere, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  chase.  In  four  cruises  he 
made  twenty-three  captures,  twelve  of  them  in  the 
Irish  channel.  In  June,  1814,  he  co-operated  with 
the  land  forces  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  British  at  North  Point.  After  tlie  war 
he  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  office  of  secretaiy  of 
the  navy.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  naval 
commissioners  from  1815  to  1824,  and  again  1827- 
37;  acting  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  fall  of  1823, 
and  in  command  of  the  ^Mediterranean  squadron 
1824-37.     He  died  in  Philadelphia  Aug.  1,  1838. 

WIG-FALL,  Louis  Trezevant,  senator  and 
soldier,  was  born  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  Apr. 
21,  1816.  He  entered  the  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  pursued  the  regular  course  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seminole  war,  when  he  enlisted, 
and  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  volun- 
teers. Returning  home,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
at  tlie  University  of  Virginia.  Upon  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  Marshall,  Tex., 
where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  to  the  liouse  of  representatives  of 
the  state,  serving  in  1849-50.  He  was  a  stale 
senator  in  1857-58,  and  again  in  1859-60.  While 
serving  ia  the  state  senate  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  taking  his  seat  in  that  body  Jan.  4, 
1860.  He  at  once  assumed  a  position  as  an  uncom- 
promising defender  of  the  right 
of  secession,  and  when  the  extra 
session  of  the  thirty-seventh  con- 
gress was  called,  Jidy  4,  1861, 
he  was  not  present  in  his  seat, 
and  was  expelled  from  that 
body  July  11,  1861.  Senator 
Wigfall  had  in  the  meantime 
transferred  his  field  of  opera- 
tions from  the  senate  chamber 
to  the  seat  of  war  about  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  as  a  member  of  the 
stall  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Gen.  James 
Simons,  in  command  of  the 
forces  on  ]\Iorris  Island,  crossed 
the  bay  in  a  lull  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  found 
ingr&ss  to  the  fort  through  an 
open  porthole,  and  demanded  from  Gen.  Roljert 
Anderson  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  place. 
The  fort  being  no  longer  tenable,  and  Gen.  Ander- 
son, feeling  as.sured  that  further  resistance  would 
he  folly,  he  consented  that  Wigfall  should  hoist  a 


white  flag,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fort  was  ac- 
complished. In  the  formation  of  the  volunteer 
forces  to  defend  the  secession  movement  Wigfall 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment, 
Texas  infantiy,  Aug.  28,  1861,  and  on  Oct.  21st 
of  the  same  year  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
the  provisional  army  of  the  Confederate  states.  His 
brigade  was  made  up  of  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th  Texas, 
and  the  1st  Georgia  infantry  regiments,  assigned  to 
the  army  of  northern  Virginia.  His  service  in  the 
army  ended  Feb.  20,  1862,  when  he  resigned  his 
commission  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Confederate  con- 
gress, to  which  he  had  been  elected  as  a  senator  from 
Texas.  He  had  already  served  in  the  house  as  a 
representative  from  Texas  from  February,  1861,  to 
February,  1863.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate senate  up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  England,  where  he  remained  f  orsev- 
eral  years.  In  1873  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  engaged  in  lectur- 
ing throughout  the  southern  states,  and  died  in  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  Feb.  18,  1874,whi]e  on  a  lecturing  tour. 
LITTLE,  'William  Augustus,  legislator,  was- 
born  in  Talbot  county,  Ga.,  Nov.  6,  1838.  His 
parents  were  William  G.  Little,  from  Virginia,  of 
Scotch  descent,  who  removed  to  Georgia  in  1840, 
and  Martha  A.  Holt,  from  South  Carolina,  of  Eng- 
lish stock, whose  people  removed  to  Putman  county, 
Ga.,  in  1813.  Wilham  A.  was  educated  at  the 
state  and  Oglethorpe  universi- 
ties, graduating  from  the  latter 
in  1859.  The  war  began  as  he 
was  about  to  select  a  calling, 
and  entering  the  Confederate 
army  in  1861,  he  served  gallant- 
ly to  the  close,  rising  to  be  cap- 
tain of  cavalry.  After  the  war 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practice  in  Talbottom  in 
his  native  county.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  assistant  secretary 
of  the  state  senate,  and  in  1872 
was '  appointed  by  Gov.  Smith 
solicitor-general  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee circuit  and  removed 
to  Columbus,  Ga.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  in 
1882  state  representative  and 
chosen  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  re-elected  in  1884  and  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  i-e-elected  speaker  and  member 
unanimously  in  1886.  In  1891  the  general  assem- 
bly, in  consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  at- 
torney-general and  the  great  legal  questions  pend- 
ing upon  the  state,  created  the  office  of  assistant 
attorney-general.  Capt.  Little  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
same,  and  on  the  death  of  Judge  Lester  in  March, 
1892,  was  appointed  attorney-general.  Capt.  Lit- 
tle is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  state,  a  legis- 
lator of  broad,  fearless  and  conservative  statesman- 
ship, and  is  known  to  handle  the  large  and  difficult 
issuesof  the. state's  legal  cases  with  consummate  skill. 
He  took  a  high  stand  in  the  great  constitutiiraal  con- 
vention of  1877,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  vital  in 
the  stale's  annals,  and  in  the  legislature  his  work  was 
signally  valuable.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  creation  of  the  Technological  institute,  and 
came  down  from  the  speaker's  chair  to  make  one  of 
the  powerful  speeches  that  carried  the  measure.  He 
was  influential  in  all  the  important  legislation  of  the 
ycius  in  which  he  served.  He  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  political  affairs  and  has  been  a  wise  and 
trusted  leader.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  an  unvarying 
and  delightful  suavity,  and  enjoys  a  remarkable  popu- 
larity. He  married  in  1866  Jennie  Dozier  of  Muscogee 
county. 
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ROACH,  William  Nathaniel,  senator,  was 
bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  35,  1840.  His  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  were  English.  His  paternal 
progenitors  came  over  with  Lord  Baltimore  at  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Maryland,  and  his  father, 
Edward  Neale  Roach,  was  born  in  St.  Mary's  county 
in  1800.  His  mother,  Ann  E.  Manning,  whose  an- 
cestors from  Dowa  Hall,  England,  were  among  the 
iirst  settlers  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  was  born  in  Loudoun 
county,  Va.,  and  married  his 
father  at  "Washington,  D.  C, 
1838.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Gonzaga  college  when  first 
established,  and  afterward  at- 
tended Holy  Cross  college,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  ,f  or  two  years, 
and  Georgetown  college  in 
1858-59.  He  was  clerk  and 
deputy  to  his  father,  tlie  regis- 
ter of  wills  and  clerk  of  the  or- 
phan's court,  until  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1861,attlie  outbreak 
of  the  war.  He  then  became 
clerk  in  tbe  quartermaster's  de- 
partment under  Col.  Tompkins 
during  the  war,  and  at  its  close 
engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
moving  in  1879  to  the  territory 
of  Dakota,  as  one  of  the  early  pioneers.  He  married,  in 
1872  )u  Washington,  Mary  L.  Lieberman,  who  died  in 
1880,  leaving  four  childien.  Grand  Forks,  where  he 
settled,  was  a  small  town  in  Dakota  territory,  estab- 
lished at  the  point  where  the  Red  Lake  river  empties 
into  the  'Red  River  of  the  North,  one  of  the  old 
trading  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  in  the 
early  history  of  that  powerful  organization.  He 
opened,  and  operated  until  1881,  under  a  contract 
with  the  U.  S.  government,  a  mail  route  between 
Grand  Porks  and  Port  Totten,  on  Devil's  lake,  one 
hundred  miles  west.  Meanwhile,  having  taken 
up  land  under  the  homestead  and  timber  culture 
entries,  he  sold  out  this  mail  route  in  1881,  and  be- 
gan to  farm  his  land.  Becoming  connected  with  a 
company  organized  to  operate  a  large  wheat  farm, 
he  devoted  some  time  to  the  purchase  of  the  needful 
amount  of  land  to  commence  operations  for  that 
company,  and  then  directed  his  ability  and  energies 
to  the  enterprise.  As  the  railroad  was  built  west 
through  the  state,  the  town  of  Larimore  was  laid 
out  and  started  by  his  company,  and  he  aided  in 
the  survey  and  platting  of  the  place,  and  upon  its 
incorporation  he  was  named  in  its  charter  as  mayor 
and  continuously  re-elected,  holding  the  position 
from  1883  to  1887.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  territorial  legislature  in  1884  as  the  nly  demo- 
crat in  that  body  of  seventy-two  members.  Upon 
the  admission  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota  into  the 
Union,  he  was  the  first  democratic  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor; the  state  being  largely  republican  he  was  de- 
feated. At  the  second  election  he  was  again  the 
democratic  nominee,  and  again  defeated,  but  by  a 
largely  reduced  majority.  In  the  election  of  1892 
the  democrats  supported  the  independent  ticket, 
which  defeated  all  the  republican  candidates  except 
secretary  of  state.  The  legislature  to  elect  a  U.  S. 
senator  stood  fifty-three  republicans,  twenty-three 
democrats,  and  seventeen  independents.  Mr  Roach 
was  the  caucus  nominee  of  the  democrats,  and  after 
a  protracted  and  stubborn  struggle  of  thirty-three 
balloting  days  and  sixty-one  ballots,  the  republicans 
being  unable  to  agree,  he  was  elected  by  a  combina- 
nation  of  independents  and  republicans  with  the 
democrats,  and  was  sworn  in  and  seated  March  4, 
1893.  Senator  Roach  has  been  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  his  party  in  his  state,  and  its  growth  from 
1884,  when  he  was  the  single  democratic  member  of 


the  legislature,  to  1892,  when  the  democrats  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  one-third  of  the  state's  general 
assembly,  and  elected  him  U.  S.  senator,  alike  de- 
monstrated the  growth  of  the  organization  under 
his  leadership,  and  the  estimate  of  his  worth,  ability 
and  patriotism  among  all  parties  and  every  class  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  And  that  he  should  have  been  the 
choice  of  his  party  for  the  highest  offices  in  every  con- 
test is  the  strongest  practical  evidence  of  his  posses- 
sion of  the  character  and  qualities  that  gave  him  this 
commanding  influence.  Senator  Roach  has  shown 
creative  and  administrative  business  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  His  judgment,  integrity,  conversa- 
tion, and  personal  magnetism,  eminently  fit  him  for 
leadership.  In  the  senate  he  is  chairman  of  the  se- 
lect committee  'to  investigate  trespasses  upon  Indian 
lands,  and  member  of  the  committees  on  agriculture 
and  forestry,  Indian  affairs,  irrigation,  and  the  five 
civilized  tribes  of  Indians. 

MOORE,  William  Henry  Helme,  marine  in- 
surance underwriter,  was  born  at  Stei-ling,  Suffolk 
county,    N.    Y.,  Feb.  13,  1824,    son   of    Jeremiah 
and  Julia  Brush  Moore.     On  his  father's  side  he 
descends  from  Thomas  Moore,  who  came  to  Sterling 
about  1640,  and  on  his  mother's  side  is  a  descendant 
of  Rev.  George  Phillips,  who  was  born  in  Rainham, 
Norfolk,  Eng.,  in  1593,  was  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  1613-17,  settled  in  Boxted, 
Essex  county,  but  became  a  Nonconformist,  and 
came  to  New  England  in  1830.     He  was  the  first 
minister  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  from  1630  till  his 
death,  July  1,  1644.     He  was  a  learned  scholar,  and 
noted  in  his  time  as  a  strong  disputant.     The  son  of 
Jeremiah  Moore,  above  named,  was  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Miller's  Place  academy  in  his  native 
county,  matriculated  at  Union  college,  Schenectady, 
in  the  class  of  1844.     His  record  at  the  college  was 
peculiar,  in  that  he  never  missed  a  day  in  the  col- 
lege course  from  the  first  day  of  his  freshman  year 
to  the  commencement  day  of  the  class.     He  was 
graduated  with  honor,  and  at  once  began  the  study 
of  law  with  his  brother,  Charles  B.  Moore,  then  a 
partner  with  Francis  B.  Cutting.     He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1847,  and  found 
occupation  to  his  taste  in  ques- 
tions of  law  arising  in  the  ad- 
justment of  marine  losses.    He 
accepted  the  position,  unsolic- 
ited, of  third  executive  officer 
of  the  Atlantic  mutual  insur- 
ance company,  and  for  thirty 
years  was  its  second  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  1886  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  company, 
continuing  in  charge  of  the  loss 
department.     Mr.  Moore  has 
been  a  material  factor  in  bring- 
ing this  company  to  its  position 
at  the  head  of  marine  insurance 
companies.     While  his  official 
position  claimsso  large  aportion 
of  his  time,  Mr.  Moore  hasnot  ne- 
glected his  duty  to  his  city,  state 
and  country,  and  has  been  fore- 
most in  all  movements  that  have  been  proposed  to  ad- 
vance themoral  and  educationalinterests  of  humanity. 
He  is  president  of  the  Life-Saving  benevolent  associa- 
tion of  New  York,  of  the  Workingwomen's  protective 
union,  and  of  the  New  York  port  society.     He  is 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Seamen's  bank  for  savings,  di- 
rector of  the  Phoenix  national  bank,  and  of  the  At- 
lantic trust  company,  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  American  geographical  society.     He  was  for 
twenty-six  years  a  member  of  the  Union  league  club, 
which  organization  he  joined  shortly  after  its  forma- 
tion.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Reform  club,  and  an 
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independent  in  politics.  From  1882  he  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Union  university,  aad  was  in  1890 
president  of  the  Union  college  alumni  association  of 
New  York. 

BITTER,  Karl  Theodore  Francis,  sculptor, 
was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Dec.  6,  1867.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city.  He  followed  with  a  course  at  the  Latin 
school  or  gymnasium.  When  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  determined  to  become  an  artist,  and  accordingly 
left  the  scientific  school  and  en- 
tered the  art  industry  school  of 
Vienna.  He  en.ioyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  his  study  of  sculp- 
ture and  decorative  art,  as  he 
had  around  him  in  tlie  public 
buildings  the  finest  examples  of 
advanced  art  in  the  world.  For 
three  years  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Prof.  Helmer  at  the  Vienna  aca- 
demy of  fine  arts,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  studies  took  practical 
lessons  as  an  artisan  in  hand  la- 
bor on  the  public  buildings  then 
in  course  of  construction.  In 
speaking  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  he  says :  "I  studied  stone 
carving,  having  read  a  biogra- 
phy of  Michael  Augelo,  whose 
example  I  thought  to  follow." 
When  twenty-one  years  old  he  left  Austria,  not 
wishing  to  lose  the  time  that  army  service  would 
take  from  his  life,  and  engaged  with  the  sculptor, 
J.  Kaffsack,  who  then  had  in  process  of  construction 
the  model  for  a  most  interesting  competition  for  an 
eight-million-mark  monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Emperor  William  I.  In  this  competition 
young  Bitter  was  able  to  study  the  magnificent  de- 
signs submitted,  most  of  them  being  of  a  distinctly 
decorative  character,  and  which  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  his  future  profession.  He  engaged  for  a 
time  with  Prof.  Echtermeyer  in  Bravinschweig.  On 
Nov.  38,  1889,  he  arrived  in  America,  and  two  days 
after  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  His  first  year  in  New  York  city 
was  employed  with  a  firm  doing  architectural  sculp- 
ture work.  In  1891  he  entered  the  competition  for 
the  Astor  memorial  gates,  a  gift  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
to  Trinity  church,  New  York  city.  In  this  compe- 
tition he  was  successful,  and  at  once  established  a 
■  studio,  and  was  soon  recognized  by  the  architects  of 
New  York,  including  R.  >[.  Hunt,  Geo.  B.  Post,  and 
others,  wlio  gave  him  unlimited  orders  for  the  deco- 
rative work  on  buildings  they  were  constructing. 
Among  his  work  that  has  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  the  sculpture  on  the  administration 
building  and  the  manufacturers'  and  liberal  arts 
building  of  the  World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chi- 
cago, 1893,  the  interior  decorations  of  the  palatial 
residence  of  C.  P.  Huntington,  New  York  city,  the 
decorative  work  for  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  residence 
in  Newport,  K.  I.,  the  altar  of  Grace  church,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  bronze  lions  for  Buffalo,  and  mortuary  mon- 
uments for  cemeteries.  The  rapid  progress  that  has 
marked  his  first  five  years  (1890-94)  in  his  adopted 
country  promise  much  for  the  advancement  of  the 
American  taste  in  the  direction  of  the  emploj'ment 
of  the  highest  talent  in  decorative  art. 

DINSMOBE,  Hugh.  Anderson,  diplomat, 
was  born  in  Benton  county.  Ark.,  Dec.  24,  1850. 
His  father  was  Alexander  W.  Dinsmore,  and  his 
mother  Catharine  Anderson,  both  of  that  Scotch- 
Irish  blood  that  has  dominated  American  civiliza- 
tion. His  grandfather  Anderson  moved  to  Benton 
county  in  1836,  and  his  father  in  1848.  He  had  an 
academic  education.    At  nineteen,  in  1870  until  187:2, 


he  served  as  a  traveling  wholesale  salesman  for  a  St. 
Louis  house.  He  read  law  under  Samuel  N.  Elliott 
in  Bentonville,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  of  Benton  county  in  1873,  and,  reading  law  in 
the  office,  served  until  1874,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  mil- 
itia bv  Gov.  Garland.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Fay- 
etteville,  where  he  now  resides.  From  1875  to  1878, 
when  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
fourth  judicial  district  of  Arkansas,  he  was  the  law 
partner  of  James  D.  Walker,  who  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  in  ]  879.  He  was  re  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  1880,  and  also  in  1883,  unopposed.  He 
was  a  presidential  elector  in  1884  on  the  Cleveland 
and  Hendricks  ticket,  and  in  January,  1887,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  ministei-  resident 
and  consul-general  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  king- 
dom of  Corea,  serving  until  May  35,  1890.  He  was, 
in  1892,  nominated  and  elected  a  representative  to 
the  fifty-third  congress  as  a  democrat  by  a  vote  of 
13,700  to  10,267  for  J.  E.  Bryan  of  the  people's 
party.  He  married,  in  1883,  in  Columbia,  jlo,, 
Elizabeth  Le  Grand  Fisher,  who  died  June,  1886, 
leaving  one  son,  Hamilton  A.  Dinsmore.  Mr.  Dins- 
more  entered  upon  his  congressional  career  with  the 
prestige  of  repute  in  his  profession  of  law  and  as  a 
diplomatist.  His  diplomatic  career  was  most  suc- 
cessful, and  marked  by  events  of  unusual  interest 
and  significance.  While  minister  to  Corea  he  so  im- 
pressed the  king  of  that  country  that  he  was  ofl'ered 
the  position  of  legal  and  diplomatic  adviser  to  the 
Corean  foreign  office,  which  he  declined.  At  the 
request  of  the  king  tlie  matter  was  referred  to  our 
government,  which  concurred  with  Mr.  Dinsmore 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  a  minister  to  resign 
and  accept  service  with  the  foreign  country  to  which 
he  was  accredited.  During  his  ministration  the  Co- 
rean legation  to  the  United  States  was  established. 
China  objected  that  Corea  was  its  dependent,  and 
could  not  be  represented,  but  Mr.  Dinsmore  called 
attention  to  the  treaty  of  the  L'nited  States  with  Co- 
rea, which,  like  that  with  China, 
was  made  by  the  two  govern- 
ments upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  and  provided  for  repre- 
sentation of  each  in  the  country 
of  the  other  by  diplomatic  and 
consular  agents.  This  protest 
against  any  interference  by  China 
was  successful, and  finally  a  vessel 
of  war  was  furnished  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  minister  and 
his  suite  from  Corea.  On  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Dinsmore  from 
Corea  the  unusual  compliment 
was  paid  to  him  of  his  diplo- 
matic colleagues  and  leading 
foreign  residents  delivering  and 
presenting  him  an  embossed  ad- 
dress, testifying  to  his  qualities 
and  paying  him  high  tribute,using 
these  strong  words  :  ' '  We  cannot 
permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing 
our  warmest  appreciation  of  your  official  course  in 
Corea,  and  the  exact  justice  with  which  you  have 
discharged  the  responsible  and  delicate  duties  com- 
mitted to  your  keeping  by  your  government."  In 
the  house  of  representatives  Mr.  Dinsmore  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  his 
knowledge  acquired  abroad  has  been  of  much  value 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  coming  before  that 
committee. 

GRTJMBINE,  Lee  Light,  lawyer  and  journal- 
ist, was  boru  in  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  county. 
Pa  ,  July  35,  1858.  His  early  ancestry  emigrated 
to  America  from  the  Rhine  country  about  the  year 
17.j5,  and  his  genealogy  connects  him  with  the  early 
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Moravian  settlements  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
through  his  paternal  great-grandfather,  Peter 
Flihrer,  who  was  a  Moravian  teacher  amoug  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  the  new  world.  Mr.  Grumbine 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  Palatinate  col- 
lege and  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn., 
graduating  A.B.  from  the  last-named  institution  in 
1881.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  his 
alma  mater  in  1884.  While  in  college  he  began 
the  work  of  giving  public  elocutionaiy  entertain- 
ments which  he  has  kept  up  as  a  diversion  ever 
since,  varying  it  with  lecturing  and  teacliers'  insti- 
tute work.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  instructor  of 
elocution  in  Cornell  university,  but  through  some 
misunderstanding  never  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
tlie  position.  In  1889  he  served  as  principal  of  the 
school  of  oratory  at  the  Silver  Lake  (N.  Y.).  Chau- 
tauqua assembly,  and  was  the  first  promoter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  organized  at  Mount 
Gretna,  near  Lebanon,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
managers.  After  leaving  college  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  in  the  meantime  studied  law,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lebanon  county  in  1884,  and 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1887.  He 
practiced  law  for  seven  yeai-s,  part  of  this  time  as 
the  partner  of  Gen.  J.  P.  S. 
Gobln.  The  court  recognized 
his  scholarship  and  high  pro- 
fessional character  by  appoint- 
ing him  the  youngest  member 
of  the  examining  board  of  the 
bar.  But  he  preferred  literary 
work  to  the  law,  and  in  1890 
founded  the  Lebanon  "Daily  Re- 
port," which  became  a  recog- 
nized force  in  Pennsjdvania  jour- 
nalism. It  is  foremost  in  reform, 
the  friend  of  tlie  people  and  the 
dread  of  evil-doers  and  machine 
politicians.  Among  the  promi- 
nent achievements  of  the  "Re- 
port "  was  the  organization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  society.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Grumbine's  intention 
to  perpetuate  the  dialect,  but  to 
secure  for  the  heroic  and  pious 
German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  that  recognition 
which  is  due  them,  and  to  save  to  history  their  con- 
tributions to  the  material,  political,  and  religious  de- 
velopment of  the  nation.  At  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  Oct.  14, 1891,  Mr.  Grumbine  read 
a  poem  of  great  merit  on  the  "Marriage  of  the 
Muse."  He  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  provin- 
cialisms of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  provincialisms  of 
English  speech  having  their  origin  in  German  idioms 
and  expressions,  which  he  has  treated  exhaustively 
in  his  published  writings.  He  is  a  prohibitionist  in 
politics,  and  foremost  in  the  warfare  upon  the 
liquor  tralfic.  In  his  paper,  he  treats  the  subject 
with  the  same  independence  as  any  other.  He  is  a 
graceful,  vigorous,  and  forcible  writer  on  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  progressive  journalism,  and  illus- 
trates in  his  own  work  the  traits  of  a  careful  student 
of  fine  intellectual  attainments.  "  The  Priestess  of 
Chi  Psi,"  is  the  title  of  the  beautiful  poem  which  he 
read  at  the  quinquennial  of  the  Alpha  Alpha  chap- 
ter of  Chi  Psi  fraternity,  held  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1890.  Mr.  Grumbine  was  married,  Aug.  25, 
1881,  to  RoieB.  Adams  of  Naples,  N.  Y. 

OLCOTT,  Eben  Erskine,  mining  engineer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  .March  11,  1854,  son  of  John 
N.  Olcott,  a  merchant,  who  died  in  1887,  and  who 
was  descended  from  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the 
Olcott  family  which  came  to  Hartford  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  intermarried  with  Knicker- 
bocker stock.    On  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  great- 
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great-grandson  of  John  Mason,  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
army  at  West  Point  during  the  revolution,  great- 
grandson  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  an  eloquent 
and  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister,  at  onetime 
provost  of  Columbia  college,  and  grandson  of  Rev. 
John  Knox,  a  well-known  Dutch" 
Reformed  clergyman  ot  New  York 
city.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  and  after  passing- 
through  the  successive  grades  of 
the  grammar  school,  was  admitted 
to  the  College  of  the  city  ot  New 
Y'ork,  graduating  in  1874  with  the 
highest  honors  from  the  Columbia 
school  of  mines.  He  immediately 
accepted  the  position  of  chemist  to 
the  Ore  Knob  copper  company. 
North  Carolina,  which  he  held  for 
one  year.  He  was  then  made  assist- 
ant superintendent  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lead  company,  Pittsburg,  and 
in  1876  assistant,  and  shortly  after- 
ward superintendent  of  the  Orinoco 
exploring  and  mining  company,  in 
Venezuela,  South  America.  Upon 
his  return  to  New  York,  in  1879,  he 
was  appointed  consulting  engineer  of  a  large  mining 
concern  operating  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
California.  From  1881  to  1885  Mr.  Olcott  was  in 
Mexico,  and  explored  some  of  the  largest  mines  of 
that  country.  He  afterward  opened  an  office  in 
New  York  city  as  consulting  engineer,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  has  been  sent  on  important  missions  to 
South  America  by  prominent  raining  investors,  and 
reported  on  the  value  of  many  ot  the  celebrated 
mines  of  that  country — notably  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
silver  mines  of  Peru,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian government,  in  connection  with  the  Grace 
contracts.  In  1890  he  crossed  the  Andes  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  examining  the  rich  gold 
country  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  gold  of  the 
Incas.  He  spent  several  months  in  the  trackless 
wilderness,  determining  the  value  of  gold  gravel.  In 
1893-93  Mr.  Olcott  examined  the  rich  Huantajaya 
district  of  Chili,  which  has  produced  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  silver.  He  is  personally  connected  with  large 
mining  enterprises  in  Idaho  and  Canada,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  leading  mining  magazines  and 
journals  the  results  of  his  extensive  research  and  in- 
vestigations. In  1884  he  married  Kate  Van  Sant- 
voord,  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Anna  Townsend  Van 
Santvoord.  Her  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Col. 
Quackenbush  of  revolutionary  fame.  Like  so  many 
of  the  old  families  of  New  Y'ork,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  church,  which  has 
been  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  for  generations. 

SPATJLDING,  Henry  Foster,  merchant,  was 
bo™  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  Apr.  26,  18i6.  The  family 
from  which  Mr.  Spaxdding  sprung  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  the  surname  has  been  spelled  at  differ- 
ent periods  from  earliest  times,  Sparlden,  Spalden, 
Spoldert,  Spalding,  and  Spaulding.  The  first  who 
came  to  this  country  was  Edward,  with  his  wife, 
Margaret,  where  we  find  them  settled  at  Bramtree, 
Mass.,  between  1630-33,  and  the  record  of  her 
death  in  1640,  and  that  of  their  daughter,  Grace,  in 
1641.  From  there  he  afterward  removed  to  Chelms- 
ford, Mass.,  about  1650,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
petitioners,  in  1652,  for  permission  to  lay  out  the 
town,  where  he  died  in  1670.  His  manj'  descendants 
are  people  of  education,  and  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  Up  to  1872  thirteen  were  graduated 
from  Harvard,  twelve  from  Yale,  twenty  from  Dart- 
mouth, and  fifty-three  from  other  colleges.  The 
three  sons  of  the  original  Edward,  who  was  a  free- 
man in  1640,  wei'e  Edward,  Benjamin,  luid  Andrew. 
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In  later  years  the  Rev.  Samson  Spaulding  (H.  C. 
1732)  was  a  minister  at  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  for  sixty 
years.  Still  later  we  find  Silas  Spaulding,  maternal 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  born  at  We.sttield,  Mass. ,  in  1757,  married  to  Hau- 
nah  Brown  in  1778,  and  died  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  1813, 
having  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  revolution,  fighting 
at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Vt.,  and  being  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  the  battles  preceding. 
Joseph  Spaulding,  who  died  at  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
in  1820,  was  the  soldier  who  fired 
the  first  shot  at  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
killed  Maj.  Pitcairn  of  the  British 
forces,  as  his  aim  was  directly  at 
that  officer's  person,  and  signifi- 
cantly illustrates  the  innate  pa- 
triotism of  the  Spaulding  race, 
and  their  undying  love  of  the  lib- 
erty their  forefathers  shed  their 
blood  to  establish.  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing's  maternal  grandparents  were 
Samiiel  Brown  of  Brandon  and 
Ann  Gray  of  Rutland,  Vt.  Henry 
Foster  Spaulding  had  one  broth- 
er and  two  sisters — Samuel  Gray, 
Jane  Louise,  and  Maiy  Ann.  His 
education  was  wholly  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town, 
where  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
character  and  drank  in  the  in- 
spiration of  thrift  and  success,  which  afterward 
brought  him  into  great  pr(;minence  and  influ- 
ence in  the  aiTairs  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  imbued  with  the  desire  to  leave  the  rug- 
ged hillsides  of  Vermont,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  New 
York.  His  father,  thinking  it  the  chimerical  d  ream  of 
imaginative  youth,  assented  to  the  proposition,  coupled 
with  the  condition  that  young  Spaulding  should  first 
earn  $300  with  his  own  hands,not  anticipating  that  the 
event  could  reasonably  prove  a  reality  in  those  days 
when  such  a  sum  possessed  much  greater  significance 
of  value  than  now.  Nothing  daunted,  the  youth  im- 
mediately set  to  work  and  procured  employment  in 
copying  records  and  important  documents,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  such  assiduity  that  a  few  months 
found  him  master  of  the  required  amount.  With 
stout  heart  and  the  paternal  blessing  he  set  out  for 
the  great  city— the  Mecca  of  his  hopes  and  ambition. 
By  perseverance  and  tact  he  soon  found  a  situation 
as  junior  clerk,  which  then  meant  first  arrival  and 
last  departure  from  the  store,  with  opening,  clean- 
ing, dusting,  and  closing  the  premises,  and  perform- 
ing many  of  the  duties  that  are  now  done  by  the 
porters  and  manual  laborers,  applying  himself  with 
such  fidelity  to  his  occupation  that  he  rapidly  ad- 
vanced through  the  various  grades,  and  entered  into 
business  for  himself  before  reaching  his  majority. 
In  1850  he  had  attained  such  a  position  in  the  busi- 
ness community  that  he  organized  the  great  woolen 
goods  importing-house  of  Spaulding,  Vail  Ss  Fuller, 
occupying  large  premises  at  College  and  Park  Places, 
New  York  city.  This  was  continued  with  prosper- 
ity until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  Mr. 
Spaulding  retired  from  tlie  firm,  and  engaged  in  the 
commission  business  with  Mr.  Hunt,  underthe  style  of 
Spaulding,  Hunt  &  Co.  At  about  the  clo.se  of  the  war 
the  firm  was  reorganized  as  Spaulding,  Swift  &  Co.  In 
1875  Mr.  Spaulding  withdrew  from  active  mercantile 
life,  but  his  uniformly  successful  career  caused  his 
abilities  as  a  financier  and  adviser  to  be  sought  after. 
He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Central  trust  company, 
and  for  eight  years  its  president.  He  was  for  over 
tliirty  years  director  in  the  Mechanics'  national  hank, 
and  at  one  time  director  in  the  Equitable  Hfe  assur- 
ance company.  He  was  director  of  the  Continental 
fire  insurance  company,  and  a  founder  of  tlie  New 


York  and  Yonkers  insurance  company,  and  also  a 
director  of  the  Great  Western  insurance  company  of 
England.  He  was  prominent  and  active  in  the  New 
York  chamber  of  commerce,  being  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  twenty,  and  serving  on  many  of  the  im- 
portant committees,  and  was  always  an  untiring 
worker.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Bartholdi  statue  pedestal  and  improve- 
ment of  the  gi-ounds,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  liis 
efforts,  that  success  crowned  the  enterprise.  He  was 
a  member  of  ^Ir.  Tilden's  committee  of  seventy, 
formed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  notorious  Tweed 
ring  in  New  York  city,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few 
who  never  accepted  public  office  by  reason  of  such 
connection.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
appraisement  on  the  Croton  aqueduct  board,  and  a 
member  of  the  Manhattan  and  Century  clubs.  He 
was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  committee  that 
collected  funds  for  erecting  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  steps  of  the  subtreasury  in  Wall  street, 
New  York  city.  He  was  a  warden  of  St.  Thomas's 
church,  New  York  city,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
C'hrist  church  at  Riverdale-on-the-IIudson.  Although 
Episcopalian  in  faith,  he  was  non-sectarian  in  giving, 
and  every  genuine  cliarity  brought  to  his  attention 
received  his  sympathy  and  consistent  support.  His 
entire  salary  as  president  of  the  trust  company  and 
other  positions  was  devoted  to  charity.  He  took 
deep  interest  in  the  Home  for  Incurables  at  West 
Farms,  N.  Y.,  and  was  its  first  president,  occupying 
this  position  for  many  years.  He  was  in  every  sense  a 
public-spirited  man,  and  so  esteemed  by  his  compeers 
and  the  community  at  large.  His  leading  characteris- 
tics were  energy,perseverance,reticence, benevolence, 
clear  judgment,  and  indomitable  moral  courage. 
Whenever  his  views  were  in  conflict  with  his  associates 
he  withdrew  with  peaceful  dignity,  and  worked  out 
his  own  convictions  successfully  by  other  methods 
without  friction.  His  first  wife  was  Rose  Thompson 
of  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  andhissecond  wife,  who  sur- 
vived him,  was  Catharine  D.  Beckwilh,  a  sister  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Beckwith,  second  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Georgia.  The  surviving  chil- 
dren of  the  first  wife  were  his  only  living  issue  at 
the  time  of  his  demise — the  wife  of  I)r.  J.  M.  Schley 
of  New  York,  and  Thomas  H.  Spaulding,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Spaulding,  Jennings  &  Co.,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  He  died  at  Riverdale-on-tlie-Hudson, 
July  17,  1893. 

LEFFINGWELL,  Cliarles  Wesley,  clergy- 
man, educator,  and  editor,  was  horn  in  Tolland 
county.  Conn.,  Dec.  5,  1840,  tracing  his  descent  from 
the  Lefling-well  family,  which 
was  prominent  in  the  f  oimding 
of  Norwich,  Conn.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  began  his  career  as 
teacher  of  drawing  and  penman- 
ship. At  seventeen  he  taught  a 
large  public  school  in  Carjicn- 
terville,  111.  After  spending  a 
portion  of  two  years  in  Union 
college,  he  founded  the  Gal- 
veston academy,  Texas  (1859- 
1861),  and  coming  North  when 
the  war  broke  out,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Knox  college  in 
1862,  from  which  institution 
he  afterward  received  tlic  de- 
gree of  D.D.  From  1862  to 
1865  he  was  vice-principal  of  the  ^-,        -_.       / 

Poughkeepsie    military    insti-  C ^^<--'"oU.//<f-— f~>»-«'^-<_.^ 

tute.N.Y.;  was  graduated  from  '        ''''      '^ 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary,  Nashotah,  in  l«(i7; 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Whitehouse;  for  a  few 
months  was  tutor  at  Nashotah,  and  assistant  minis- 
ter of  St.  James's  church,  Chicago,  and  in  1868 
founded  St,  Mary's  school  at  Knoxville,  111,     The 
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institution  aimed  to  provide  instruction  of  every 
grade,  and  to  surround  its  pupils  with  all  the  in- 
fluences of  a  Christian  home.  Successive  enlarge- 
ments  were  made  as  the  school  prospered.  In  1883 
It  was  burned  to  the  ground,  but  reopened  within 
thiity  days,  and  was  rebuilt  soon  on  a  lara-er  and 
more  convenient  plan.  It  receives  and  cares  for  over 
100  pupils  under  one  roof,  with  eighteen  officers  and 
teachers.  During  several  years  Dr.  Lefflngwell 
conducted  "The  Diocese,"  the  church  paper  for 
}]r^^°'^i  ?°'^  ^"r  ^^^^  became  editor  and  proprietor  of 
Ihe  Living  Churcli,"  a  general  church  paper  (six- 
teen to  twenty  pages)  of  weekly  issue,  published  in 
OMcago.  Under  his  management  it  has  attained  a 
large  circulation  and  wide  influence.  During  1890 
he  established  a  school  for  boys  in  Knoxville,  known 
as  bt.  Alban's,  of  which  he  is  rector  and  proprietor. 
He  continues  the  active  manager  of  the  two  schools 
ancl  the  weekly  paper,  all  in  a  most  prosperous  con- 
dition. For  many  years  Dr.  LetHngwell  has  been 
president  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese 
ot  quincy,  and  a  deputy  to  the  general  convention. 

STOCKTON,  Thomas  Telfair,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Quincy,  Fla. ,  Oct.  8, 1853.    His  father  was  Col. 
W  illiam  Tennant  Stockton,  who  was  born  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1813,  and  died  at  Quincy,  Fla., 
March  4,  1869.     He  was  a  West  Point  graduate  in 
the  class  of   1834;  saw  active 
service  in  the  Florida  wars,  and 
won  distinction  for  his  bravery 
and  fidelity.    About  1843  he  re- 
signed from  the  army,  and  set- 
tled at  Quincy,  Fla.,  where  he 
became  a  mail  contractor  for 
the  southern  states.   In  the  civil 
war  he  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army   as    captain,  major, 
and   colonel.     He   was    taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mis- 
sionary   Ridge    in   1863,    and 
remained  imprisoned  on  John- 
son's Island  until  six  months 
after    the  close   of    the    war. 
Col.     Stockton     married,      in 
1845,  Julia  Telfair,  daughter 
of    Dr.    Telfair  of    Washing- 
ton,  ]Sr.   C.      The    family   is 
of  English  origin.     They  had 
nine  children,  Thomas  Telfair  being  the  fifth.     He 
was  educated  at  private  schools  and  the  Quincy 
academy.     When  eighteen  years  old  he  commenced 
business  life  as  a  civil  engineer.     In  1871  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Southern  express  company, 
remaining  with  that  company  for  twelve  years  in 
various  capacities,  until  he  had  attained  the  highest 
available  place,  that  of  route  agent  of  the  entire  state. 
In  1883  he  removed  to  Jacksonville  to  engage  in 
mercantile  business,  in  which  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful; but,  not  satisfied,  he,  with  two  brothers  and 
a  few  friends   started  a  daily  morning  paper,  the- 
"  News    Herald,"    made    up    by    combining    the 
"Morning  News  "  with  the  "Evening  Herald,"  al- 
ready well-established  journals.     In  May,  1887,  the 
first  issue  appeared.      In   1888,   the  business  was 
transferred  to  a  stock  company,  the  Florida  pub- 
lishing company,  and  the  corporation  secured  con- 
tracts of  all  the  daily  papers  published  in  the  city, 
and  combined  them  under  the  name  of  the  oldest 
and   most  successful,  the   "  Times- Union."     Mr. 
Stockton  became  the  general  manager,  and  the  news- 
paper the  leading  journal  of  the  state,  and  was  one 
of  the  four  that  shaped  the  policy  and  dictated  the 
sentiment   of    the  whole    South  for    many  years. 
Mr.  Stockton,  on  May  16,  1877,  marned  Willie  A. 
Lawton,  daughter  of   Col.  W.  J.   Lawton  of  Ma- 
con, Ga. 
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BKYSON,  John  Paul,  physician,  was  born  on 
Mile  Cross  plantation,  near  Macon,  ]\Iiss.,  Apr.  16, 
1846.     His  father  was  James  Pryson,  a  planter  from 
Argyleshire,  Scotland,  descending 
from    the    original    Bryce    clan, 
changed  to  McBryce  and   finally 
Bryson,  his  mother  being   Helen 
Campbell,  also  of  Argyleshire.     He 
came  to  America  when  under  age, 
to  inherit  property  in  Georgia,  and 
married    Eliza   Banks    of    Elbert 
county,  6a.,  who  descended  from 
revolutionary  stock.     Gen.  Mont- 
gomery, the  hero  of  Quebec,  was 
his    first    cousin.      The    son    was 
educated  chiefly  at  home  under  a 
tutor  who,  with  his  father,  insisted 
upon  a  thorough  classical  training, 
while  the  boy  inclined  to  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences.     He  en- 
teredthe  University  of  Alabama,and 
left  in  1863  to  enter  the  Confederate 
army.     He  was  under  Gen.  Echols 
at  Liberty,  Va.,  when  Lee  surrendered,  and  followed 
Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke,  and  joined  Mr.  Davis  and 
Gen.  Breckinridge  at   Charlotte,  N.  C.     Upon  re- 
turning to  his  home,  he  took  up  his  studies  under  bis 
old  preceptor,  and  medicine  under  Dr.  S.  V.  D.  Hill 
of  Macon,  Miss.     His  taste  for  scientific  studies  grew 
with  years,  and  in  the  army  he  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  it.     In  1866  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  entered  the  Plumboldt  medical  college,  in  which 
he  found,  much  to  his  taste,  a  scientific  method  of 
instruction.     He  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1868. 
He  at  once  was  admitted  to  the  St.  Louis  hospital  as 
assistant   surgeon,  serving  one  year.     He  then  en- 
tered regularly  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  special  branch  of 
sni-gery,  the  study  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.    He 
became  recognized   as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
study  of  tubercular  diseases  of  the  uro-g(,nital  organs, 
and  his  contributions  on  this  and  kindred  subjects- 
were  readily  accepted  by  the  medical  journals  and 
encyclopedias  of  medicine  as  of  the  highest  author- 
ity.    He  was  one   of  the  originators  and  charter 
members  of  the  American  association   of   genito- 
urinary surgeons,  and  its  third   president,    and   a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  for  organizing 
the  congress  of  American  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  has  contributed  papers  to  that  association  on 
subjects  kindred  to  his  special  studies.     Dr.  Bryson 
is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  medical  society,  the  St. 
Louis  medico-chirurgical  society,  the  St.  Louis  city 
hospital  society,  the  Academy  of  sciences,  the  Mis- 
souri historical  society,  consulting  surgeon  of  the 
City  hospital,  and  surgeon  of  the  St.  Louis  Mullan- 
phy  hospital.     He  has  been  for  fifteen  years  profes- 
sor of  genito-urinary  surgery  in  the  St.  Louis  medical 
college  (Washington  university),  and  member  of  the 
Medical  association  of  the  state  of  Missouri.      In 
1873  Dr.  Bryson  was  married  to  Mary  Stirling  Win- 
ter, daughter  of  William  Drew  Winter,  a  disting- 
uished lawyer  and  planter  of  West  Feliciana  parish, 
La.     She  died  early  in  1891.     In   July,  1893,  he 
married  Jeannie,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  Richmond  of 
Woodstock,   Vt.      Dr.   Bryson  is  of    the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

CLEVENGER,  Shobal  Vail,  physician  and 
scientist,  was  born  in  Florence,  Italy,  March  34, 
1843.  His  father  was  the  eminent  American  sculp- 
tor, Shobal  Vail  Clevenger,  who  modeled  the  well- 
known  busts  of  Daniel  Webster,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  Henry  Clay,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Edward 
Everett,  Washington  Allston,  Julia  Ward,  and  other 
celebrities  of  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  of  these  works  of  art  are  preserved  in  the  Bos- 
ton atheueum  and  New  York  metropolitan  art  mu- 
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seum.  The  early  education  of 'the  son  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  Xew  Orleans  and  St.  Louis, 
■when  he  was  finally  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
medical  college  in  1879.  His  father  dying  in  1843, 
lie  was,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  wandered  through  the  western 
territories,  acting  as  interpreter  and  clerk  for  Senor 
Don  Epifanio  Aguirre,  a  Sonoran,  who  freighted  ex- 
tensively between  Kansas  City  and  Mexico.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  array  as  a 
private,  and  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted from  artificer  in  the  en- 
gineer corps  to  a  first  lieutenancy, 
by  Andrew  Johnson,  who  at  that 
time  was  governor  of  Tennessee. 
S.  V.  Clevenger  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  Sherman 
Barracks,  in  Nashville,  a  gen- 
eral recruiting  rendezvous,  which 
often  contained  from  3,000  to 
5,000  troops.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  engaged  in  surveying 
in  5Iontana,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa, 
and  in  1870  built  and  operated 
a  telea;raph  line  between  Sioux 
City,  la.,  and  Fort  Sully,  Dak., 
and  was  appointed  deputy  U.  S. 
surveyor,  and  a  large  portion  of 
North  and  South  Dakota  was 
surveyed  and  charted  by  him. 
He  also  held  the  position  of  chief 
civil  engineer  of  the  Dakota  soutiiern  railroad,  and 
wrote  considerably  for  Van  Nostrand's  "Engineer- 
ing Magazine,"  "his  main  articles  being  entitled, 
"American  Cartography,"  "Aluminum  Engineer- 
ing Instruments,"  "A  New  Mean  Noon  Self-Equat- 
ing Sun  Dial,"  in  which  he  described  an  instrument 
of  his  invention  which  he  erected  at  several  frontier 
military  forts.  The  Van  Nostrand  New  York  pub- 
lishing house  issued  his  200-page  book,  ' '  A  Treatise 
on  the  Method  of  Government  Surveying."  In  1873, 
while  meteorologist  in  the  U.  S.  signal  service,  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  army  surgeons, 
and  in  1879,  while  in  general  practice  in  Chicago, 
turned  his  attention  to  tlie  specialty  of  insanity  and 
nervous  diseases,  serving  as  pathologist  of  the 
Chicago  county  insane  asylum,  for  three  terms  dur- 
ing two  years.  The  protests  he  published  against 
the  inhumanities  practised  there,  led  to  his  being 
shot  at  by  a  degraded  politician.  Since  1884  he  has 
held  the  appointments  of  physician  to  the  nervous 
and  mental  disease  departments  of  the  Michael 
Reese  and  Alexian  Brothers  hospitals,  and  lectui'ed 
on  artistic  anatomy  at  the  Chicago  art  institute,  and 
on  physics  at  the  Chicago  college  of  pharmacy.  In 
1884 he  published  his  "Comparative  Ptiysiology  and 
Psycliology,"  which  contains  original  analyses  of 
mental  action  on  the  basis  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
One  of  the  best-known  of  his  many  original  theories 
and  discoveries,  was  his  announcement  of  the  law 
regulating  the  distrib\ition  of  the  valves  in  the  veins 
dnthewords,  "Only  dorsad  veins  are  valved."  This 
has  been  universally  commented  upon  as  one  of  the 
mo.st  striking  proof s  of  evolution,  inasmuch  as  when 
man  is  placed  on  all  fours  the  perpendicular  veins 
are  valved  and  the  horizontal  veins  are  not  valved. 
Many  of  his  views  concerning  the  brain  and  its 
workings  are  less  generally  known  because  compre- 
hension of  such  matters  is  re.stricted  to  specialists. 
His  lectures  on  "Artistic  Anatomy  and  the  Sciences 
Useful  to  the  Artist  "  were  announced  as  "in  press  " 
in  Philadelphia,  by  F.  A.  Davis,  publisher,  several 
years  ago,  but  publicalion  was  delayed.  In  IMHO 
appeared  his  medico-legal  work  of  400  -pages, 
"Spinal  Concussion,"  which  is  standard  among  law- 
yers and  neurologists.  He  has  been  a  copious  con- 
tributor to  the  "American  Naturalist,"  "journal  of 


Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,"  "  Alienist  and  Neu- 
rologist," "Science,"  "The  Open  Court,"  and  many- 
other  scientific  and  medical  journals.  In  the  "Si- 
dereal Messenger"  of  1886  appeared  his  "Optical 
Appearances  of  Comets,"  wherein  he  maintained 
that  comets  were  merely  reflections  from  nebulous 
masses  of  vapor.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
neurological  association,  American  microscopical 
society.^American  anthropometic  society,  American 
electrical  society,  the  Society  of  American  anato- 
mists, etc.  The  chair  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases 
iu  the  Medioo-chirurgical  college  of  Philadelphia, 
was  offered  to  him,  but  as  he  was  established  in 
Chicago  as  an  expert  in  medico-legal  matters  per- 
taining to  insanity,  he  preferred  to  remain  there, 
and  in  1893  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Altgeld  su])er- 
intendent  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, one  of  the  largest,  best-equipped  and  world- 
famous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  America.  The 
asylum  contains  more  than  2,000  patients  and  300 
employees;  and  since  taking  chargehehas  revolution- 
ized the  methods  of  American  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane by  establisliing  a  visiting  corps  of  specialists, 
placing  females  under  female  physicians,  having  a 
resident  specialist  in  female  diseases,  and  inaugurat- 
ing a  check  system  upon  thievery,  and  instituting 
civil-service  methods  and  the  merit  system  of  pro- 
motion and  pay  increase,  in  opposition  to  the  politi- 
cal "  spoils  system, "  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

BISBEE,  Horatio,  representative  in  congress, 
was  born  in  Canton,  Me.,  May  1,  1839,  son  of  Ho- 
ratio Bisbee.  His  grandfathers,  both  paternal  and 
maternal,  were  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  maternal  grandfather  holding  a  commission  as 
captain.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  public  school 
of  his  native  place,  and  fitted  for  college.  He 
entered  at  Tufts'  college,  and  was  in  his  -junior  year 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  enlisted  in  the 
5th  Massachusetts  volunteer  regiment,  April,  1861, 
as  a  private.  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of 
company  F,  9th  Maine  regiment,  in  September, 
1861,  and  by  rapid  promotion  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  March,  1863.  His  battles  included  Bull 
Run,  July,  1861,  and  the  engagements  on  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  and  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,  under  Gens.  Sherman, 
Hunter,  and  Foster.  Upon  re- 
turning to  his  native  state,  he 
received  his  diploma  of  gradua- 
tion in  1863,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  re- 
moved, in  1865,  to  Jacksonville, 
Pla. ,  where  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  in  1869 
he  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  district  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Florida,  and 
held  that  office  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  in  1873.  He 
was  then  appointed  for  a  short 
time  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  In  the  general  elections 
of  1876, 1878,ancl  1880, Col.  Bisbee 
was  the  republican  candidate  for 
representative  in  congress  from 
his  district,  and  after  each  successive  election  was 
obliged  to  contest  his  election  before  the  house  of 
representatives.  He  served  for  a  greater  poition  of 
the  term  of  the  forty-fifth  congress,  but  was  \niseated 
by  his  contestant,  John  J.  Finley,  eight  days  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  In  1878  and  1880  he  was 
more  successful,  and  held  his  seat  against  Noble  A. 
Hall  in  1878,  and  J.  J.  Finley  in  1880,  and  in  1883 
was  again  re-elected,  taking  his  seat  in  the  forty- 
eighth  congress  without  contest.     He  was  defeated 
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in  the  election  of  1884,  the  democrats  havinsc  univer- 
sal sway  in  the  elections,  and  Col.  Bisbee  retired 
from  the  political  field,  giving  his  entire  time  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  was  extended  to  all 
the  courts,  and  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  His  alma  mater 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1893. 

BANCBOFT,  Lucius  Whiting,  clergyman  and 

professor,  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  37, 
1827.  The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  Bancroft  family, 
Thomas  Bancroft,  came  to  this 
country  from  England,  and  set- 
tled in  Lynnfleld,  Mass.  (1647- 
91).  Many  of  his  descendants 
were  men  of  distinction  in  their 
day,  prominent  in  state  and 
colonial  legislatures,  and  active 
in  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Capt.  Edmund  Ban- 
croft, of  Pepperill,  Mass.,  was 
a  member  of  the  famous  Mid- 
dlesex convention  of  1774,  and 
of  the  Provincial  congress  of 
1775.  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft, 
D.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
his  son,  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  were  among  the  di- 
rect descendants.  Dr.  Bancroft's 
grandmother  was  Deborah  Whit- 
ing, sister  of  Gen.  Timothy 
Whiting  and  Gen.  John  Whit- 
ing of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  both  prominent  in  the  army 
and  the  navy.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  a 
daughter  of  David  Bigelow,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  niece  of  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow  of  revolutionary 
fame.  Lucius  W.  Bancroft  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Worcester  academy,  Mass.  (1847-48),  and  was 
graduated  from  Brown  university,  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  1853,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  being 
assigned  the  valedictory  oration.  In  1853  he  en- 
tered the  Theological  seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va. 
Among  his  fellow-students  was  Henry  C.  Potter, 
now  the  Right  reverend  the  bishop  of  New  York. 
Here  he  was  not  only  equally  diligent  and  successful 
as  a  student  and  scholar,  but  in  his  character  and  in- 
fluence, according  to  the  bishop,  gave  marked  evi- 
dence of  his  future  career  of  usefulness.  His  first 
work  after  graduation  was  that  of  assistant  minister 
at  St.  John's  church.  Providence,  R.  I.  Soon  after 
he  was  invited  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  succeed  Rev.  A.  H.  Vinton,  D.D. 
He  declined  the  rectorship,  but  remained  in  charge 
a  year.  His  next  parish  was  that  of  Christ  church, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  1863, 
when  he  went  to  Gambier,  O. ,  as  professor  in  the 
divinity  department  of  Kenyon  college,  his  chair 
being  that  of  ecclesiastical  history.  As  a  teacher, 
according  to  those  associated  with  him,  he  was 
gifted,  clear,  forcible  and  inspiring,  and  he  had 
great  influence  with  his  pupils,  some  of  whom  be- 
came men  of  mark  in  the  churcli.  After  remaining 
at  Gambier  five  years.  Dr.  Bancroft  was  for  a  short 
time  professor  in  the  Divinity  school,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,,  when,  in  1869,  he  became  rector  of  Christ 
church.  South  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  churches  in  the  city.  Here,  in 
his  long  rectorship  of  twenty  years,  he  easily  held 
his  own  as  a  thoughtful,  earnest,  eloquent  preacher, 
combined  with  a  character  of  rare  purity  and  spirit- 
ual elevation.  His  influence  was  very  great,  espe- 
cially over  young  men,  in  whom  he  took  the  deepest 
interest.  When,  in  1889,  Dr.  Bancroft  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  resign,  on  account  of  failing  health,  it  was 
with  very  great  regret  on  the  part  of  his  people,  who 
had  never  been  more  devoted,  while  his  congrega- 
tions had  never  been  larger  or  more  appreciative. 


Throughout  his  entire  career  Dr.  Bancroft  belonged 
to  what  is  called  the  evangelical  school  of  thought 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  never  allowing 
the  Episcopal  or  church  idea  to  rule  out  or  obscure 
his  conception  of  the  essential  oneness  of  all  disci- 
ples, whatever  their  ecclesiastical  connection,  who 
had  come  to  Christ  through  faith  and  repentance. 
He  was,  however,  a  fearless  investigator,  and  reached 
conclusions  which  differed  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  the  school  with  which,  in  the  main,  he  was 
identified. 

EGAN,  Michael,  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  reared,  educated,  and  ordained  a 
Franciscan  priest  of  the  Strict  Observance.  He 
served  as  prior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome, 
and  had  for  seven  years  been  on  a  mission  in  Ireland 
when  he  was  solicited  to  emigrate  to  America.  He 
answered  the  call  and  became  an  assistant  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  de  Barth,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1801.  In 
1803  he  applied  for  the  erection  of  a  province  of  his 
order  in  America,  his  request  being  warmly  seconded 
by  Bishop  Carroll.  In  the  summer  of  1804  a  decree 
to  that  effect  was  really  made  by  Archbishop  Valen- 
tini,  minister-general  of  the  Seraphic  order,  and  by 
the  Pope.  But  no  fathers  of  the  order  responded  to 
Father  Egan's  call,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  Philadelphia,  and  Oct.  88,  1810,  was  conse- 
crated by  Archbishop  Carroll,  at  the  old  St.  Peter's 
cathedral,  Baltimore,  bishop  of  the  newly  created 
diocese  of  Philadelphia.  He  zealously  devoted  him- 
self to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese, 
but  had  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  through 
the  system  of  trustees,  out  of  which  difficulties  arose 
between  the  bishop  and  the  tnistees,  which  were 
perpetuated  under  two  of  his  successors.  These 
troubles  are  believed  to  have  materially  shortened 
Bishop  Egan's  life.  In  1814  he  introduced  the  Sisters 
of  charity  into  his  diocese:  if  was  the  first  colotiy 
sent  out  from  the  flourishing  institution  at  Emmets- 
burg.  The  sisters  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Orphan  asylum.  Bishop  Egan  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  experience,  progressive  and  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  and  possessed  of  great  firmness  of  char- 
acter. He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  33, 
1814. 

FRY,  Benjamiu  St.  James,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Rutledge,  Tenn.,  June  16,  1834.  After 
completing  his  academic  course  he  entered  Wood- 
ward college,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  was  graduated 
with  honor.  In  1847  he  entered 
the  University  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and,  after  filling  several 
pastorates,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Worthington  (Ohio)  fe- 
male college.  Mr.  Pry  served 
as  chaplain  of  the  63d  Ohio  in- 
fantry during  the  civil  war,  and 
in  1865  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Methodist  book  concern  at 
St.  Louis,  holding  this  position 
until  1873,  when  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  "  Central  Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  the  organ  of 
theMethodist  Episcopal  church 
in  the  West.  He  made  such  a 
pronounced  success  of  this 
journal  that  the  general  confer- 
ence re-elected  him  to  this  po- 
sition for  the  subsequent  twenty 
years.  In  1876, 1880, 1884, 1888 
Dr.  Fry  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  conferences, 
and  in  1881  and  1891  a  delegate  to  the  ecumenical 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  church,  held  at  Lon- 
don and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Fry  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  biographical  works,  and  a  frequent 
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contributor  to  leading  periodicals,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  divines  in  the  Methodist  church. 
He  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  5,  1893. 

HEINZ,  Henry  John,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1844.  The  record  of  his 
ancestry  on  his  father's  side  makes  him  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  John  Lorenz  Heinz,  a  prosperous  wine- 
grower of  Kallstadt,  near  the  Rhine,  province  of 
Rheinfalz,  Bavaria,  Germany,  who 
was  born  in  1709.  The  Heinz  estate 
having  become  greatly  diminished 
by  repeated  subdivisions  among  the 
heirs,  according  to  the  customs  of 
that  couutr3%  wlien  Henry  IJeinz, 
the  father  of  Henry  John, born  Aug. 
11,  1811,  had  reached  manhood,  he 
left  the  paternal  acres  to  find  a  home 
in  the  new  Avorld.  He  located  at 
Birmingham ,  Pa. ,  in  1840.  He  mar- 
ried Anna  Margaretta  Schmitt,  a 
native  of  Cruspis,  Kurfuerstentum 
Hessen,  near  Hershfeld,  Germany, 
Dec.  4,  1843.  Miss  Schmitt  was 
born  June  10,  1822,  and  was 
'/^/^  the  youngest  daughter  of    Jacob 

y^^„-2^.^-ir^  Schmitt,  for  years   burgermeister 

/^--^—--^  of   Cruspis,    and   an  elder  of  the 

church.  She  came  to  America  early 
in  1843.  In  1850  they  removed  to 
a  suburb  of  Pittsburg,  where  Mr. 
Heinz  engaged  in  brickmaking,  to  which  was  added 
building  and  contracting.  Through  the  wise  coun- 
sel and  characteristic  thrift  of  the  wife,  the  garden, 
also,  was  made  to  add  to  their  income.  The  son  at- 
tended the  private  and  public  schools,  and  his  pa- 
rents being  strict  Lutherans,  his  religious  training 
was  carefully  attended  to.  Mr.  Heinz  attributes  his 
success  in  later  life  largely  to  their  precepts,  and  to 
the  moral  principles  imparted  by  his  mother.  His 
parents  had  intended  that  he  should  enter  the  min- 
istry, but,  observing  his  early  business  sagacity  in 
disposing  of  their  garden  products  to  advantage, 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  natural  bent,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  became  his  father's  bookkeeper 
and  practical  assistant.  At  this  time  he  began  to 
bottle  horse-radish  for  the  market — the  germ  of  his 
future  bu.siness.  Upon  reaching  his  majority,  his 
father  gave  him  an  interest  in  his  business.  At  this 
time  he  introduced  methods  by  which  the  yards, 
heretofore  idle  in  winter,  were  enabled  to  run  the 
year  round.  Feeling  that  his  education  was  very 
incomplete,  he  now  took  a  course  at  Duff's  business 
college,  Pittsburg.  In  1869  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  L.  C.  Noble,  in  the  biick  business,  at  Bea- 
ver Falls,  Pa.,  and  later  in  the  same  year,  at  Sharps- 
burg,  Pa.,  for  the  bottling  of  vegetables.  The  firm 
was  styled  Heinz  &  Noble,  and  in  the  following 
year  E.  J.  Noble  was  admitted,  and  it  became  Heinz, 
Noble  &  Co.  In  1870  the  firm  dissolved,  and  was 
reorganized  as  F.  &  J.  Heinz.  In  1888  John  H. 
Heinz  retired,  and  the  name  was  again  cliaiiged  to 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  On  Sept.  23,  1809,  Mr.  Heinz  mar- 
ried Sallie  Sloan,  daughter  of  Robert  and  .Mary  Sloan 
Young,  of  County  Down,  Ireland.  One  daughter 
and  four  sons  have  blessed  their  union.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  Mr.  Heinz  has  been  a  progressive 
Sunday-school  snperintendent,  active  in  church  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  in  charitable  organizations. 
Himself  and  family  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church,  and  he  has  often  been  a  delegate 
to  the  annual  conference,  and  in  1888  was  a  delegate 
to  the  general  conference  of  his  church.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Adrian  college, 
Mich.,  and  of  other  educational,  benevolent  and  so- 
cial bodies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  exposition  society,  and  is  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors,  and  a  member  of 


the  Pittsburg  chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  busi- 
ness organizations.  Mr.  Heinz  has  traveled  exten- 
sively, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies  and  Europe.  His  third  trip  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  1894,  included  also  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Turkey.  The  great  business  built  up  by  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  is  now  (1894)  the  largest  pickling  and 
preserving  house  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Their  manufactory,  erected  in  1889-93,  contains  over 
seven  acres  of  floor  space,  located  on  the  North  Side, 
Pittsburg.  In  addition  to  their  branch  factories  lo- 
cated in  different  places,  they  have  branch  houses 
in  all  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  goods.  They  use  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  over  5,000  acres  of  land,  500  of  which  are 
located  near  Pittsburg,  which,  together  with  farms 
at  La  Porte,  Ind. ,  and  Muscatine,  la. ,  they  cultivate 
themselves.  They  employ  from  1,000  to  1,500  per- 
sons, according  to  the  season.  The  success  of  this 
firm  may  largely  be  attributed  to  the  management 
of  Mr.  Heinzrits  recognized  head.  His  fine,  artistic 
taste  in  devising  and  developing  the  most  attractive 
bottles  and  labels  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  popularity  of  their  goods.  The  Heinz  exhib- 
its at  the  various  international  and  food  expositions 
have  been  conspicuous  and  noteworthy.  At  Paris, 
in  1889,  they  received  the  first  medal  ever  awarded 
in  Europe  to  an  American  pickler.  At  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition,  Chicago,  1893,  they  had  one 
of  the  finest  exhibits  of  the  department  of  domestic 
manufacture,  and  a  gold  medal  and  diplomas  were 
awarded  them  on  eighteen  distinct  articles  of  their 
production. 

MAKSHAIili,  William,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Leith,  Scotland,  Jan.  9, 1848.  In  1854  his  pa- 
rents removed  to  London,  England,  where  he  received 
his  rudimentary  education.  Apr.  13,  1859,  he  en- 
tered the  varnish  business  under  the  tutelage  of  John 
Edward  Ives,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Ives 
family  with  whom  the  earliest  history  of  varnish 
making  is  identified.  Young  Marshall  left  home  in 
1870,  and  went  to  Canada,  obtaining  employment 
there  with  R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Co.,  at  Montreal.  In 
March  of  the  following  year  he  removed  to  New 
York  city  to  enter  the  employ  of  William  Tilden 
Blodgett,thenthelargest  manu- 
facturer of  varnishin  the  United  . 
States.  In  1872,  profiting  by 
his  earlierexperience  and  know- 
ledge of  both  English  and 
American  methods,  he  began 
business  for  himself  at  Newark, 
N.  J.  The  time  was  unpropi- 
tious,  the  panic  of  1873  coming 
soon  afterward,  but  he  bravely 
faced  the  storm;  with  Scotch 
grit  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance he  held  his  ground, 
each  year  showing  some  gain. 
The  quality  of  his  varnish 
soon  began  to  be  appreciated. 
In  1890,  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired, he  resolved  to  form 
a  stock  company,  and  organ- 
ized the  Anglo-American 
varnish  company  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
George  M.  Ballard  becoming  president  and  William 
F.  Jackson  treasurer  of  tlie  concern.  Mr.  Marshall's 
old  quarters  soon  became  too  small  for  the  business, 
and  more  commodious  ones  were  purchased,  and  a 
large  factor}'  erected.  The  varnish  of  this  company 
possesses  the  best  qualities  of  English  and  American 
varnish  combined,  Mr.  Marshall  having  found  that 
by  discarding  some  of  the  older  methods  of  both 
English  and  American  manufacture,  a  more  perfect 
article  was  the  result. 
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HXTLIi,   William,   soldier  and  first  territorial 
governor  of  Michigan (1805-14).    (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  67.) 
CASS,    Lewis,    second  territorial  governor  of 
Michigan  (1814-31.)    (See  p.  3  of  this  volume.) 

PORTEB,    G«orge    Bryan,    third   territorial 
governor  of  Michigan  (1831-34),  was  born  at  Morris- 
town,  Pa.,  Feb.  9, 1791,  eldest  son  of  a  distinguished 
ofHcer  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
Gen.  Andrew  Porter,  and  brother 
to  David  Kittenhouse  Porter,  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  and  James 
Madison  Porter,   secretary  of  war 
under  President   Tyler.     He  was 
named   in   honor   of   his    father's 
friend.  Judge  George  Bryan,  of  the 
supreme    court    of    Pennsylvania, 
and  a  prominent  revolutionary  pa- 
triot.    Young  Porter  was  educated 
for  the  law  at  Litchfield,  entering 
upon  his  legal  career  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.     At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  he  had  barely  attained  his  ma- 
jority, but  by  close  application  and 
great  energy  he  soon  took  a  promi- 
nent position  at  the  bar,  became  at- 
torney-general of  his  state,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession. At  one  time  he  served  in  the 
In  June,  1831,  President  Andrew 
Jackson  appointed  him  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  in  which  capacity  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1833-33.     Wisconsin, 
which  had  before  been  annexed  to  Michigan,  was 
made  a  separate  territory  daring  his  administration, 
which  was  made  further  notable  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  townships  and  the  con- 
struction of  many  roads.     In  the  year  1833  alone  no 
less  than  thirteen  such  highways  were  authorized  by 
the  teri-itorial  council.     During  the  same  year  acts 
were  also  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
compion  schools,   the    incorporation  of  the  Lake 
.  Michigan  steamboat  company,  and  the  incorpora- 
'  tion  of  the  state's  first  railroad  company,  now  known 
as'  the  Michigan  central  railroad.     These  improve- 
ments attracted  the  attention  of  both  speculators  and 
settlers,  and  land  values  increased  accordingly.    The 
territory  also  made  an  appeal  to  congress  for  admis- 


state  legislature. 


sion  into  the  Union,  but  this  was'  not  accomplished 
until  later.  On  July  6,  1834,  Gov.  Porter  died  at 
Detroit,  his  enterprise  and  ability  having  left  perma- 
nent traces  upon  the  thriving  territory. 

MASON,  Stevens  Thomson,  fourth  territorial 
governor  (1834-35),  and  first  governor  of  Michigan 
(1836—40),  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  in 
1813,  namesake  and  grandson  of  Stevens  Thomson 
Mason  of  revolutionary  fame.  He  grew  up  and  was 
educated  in  Kentucky,  where  his  father,  John  T. 
Mason,  removed  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son. 
When  but  nineteen  years  of  age, 
young  Mason  was  appointed  by 
President  Jackson  secretary  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  George  B. 
Porter.  Upon  the  latter's  death, 
July  6,  1834,  Mr.  Mason  became 
acting  governor.  The  chief  oc- 
currence during  his  term  of  ofiice 
was  theexcitingbutbloodless  con- 
troversy concerning  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Michigan  and 
Ohio,  in  which  crisis  he  showed 
a  commendable  coolness  and 
courage.  In  October,  1835,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  the 
first  governor  of  the  state  or- 
ganization, and  upon  the  formal 
admission  of  Michigan  into  the 
Union,  Dec.  15,  1836,  was  re- 
elected. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in 
1839,  he  established  himself  in  New  York  city,  where 
he  carried  on  a  successful  law  practice.  His  death 
occurred  Jan.  4,  1843. 

HOKNEK,  John  Scott,  fifth  territorial  govern- 
or of  Michigan  (1835-36),  was  born  in  Warrenton, 
Fauquier  county,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1803.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown  Horner,  assistant 
surgeon,  and  nephew  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown,  sur- 
geon-general of  the  revolutionary  army.  His  ances- 
tors were  English  and  resided  at  Yorkshire,  near 
Ripon.  His  paternal  grandfather  emigrated  to  Ma- 
ryland at  an  early  day,  and  went  into  business  as  a 
wholesale  importing  merchant.  He  was  graduated 
from  Washington  college,  Pennsylvania,  in  1819, 
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and  practiced  law  in  Virginia  vmtil  September,  1835. 
That  same  year  President  Jackson  appointed  him 
secretary  and  acting  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  inclusive  of  the  territories  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  In  November,  1835,  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan elected  a  legislature  and  state  officers,  although 
not  admitted  by  congress  as 
a  state,  and  hence  refused  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  Gov. 
Horner.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  secretary  of  Wiscon- 
sin, with  headquarters  near  the 
Mississippi  river.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  this  office  he 
was  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  register  of  the  Green 
Bay  land  office,  and  held  that 
position  thirteen  years.  He 
founded  the  city  of  Ripon, 
Wis.,  in  compliment  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  in  Eng- 
land. Early  in  life  Gov.  Hor- 
ner distinguished  himself  by 
his  advocacy  of  slave  eman- 
cipation, and  the  records  of 
the  Virginia  courts  show 
many  evidences  of  his  success 
in  suing  for  the  freedom  of  slaves.  His  sincerity 
in  the  cause  was  proved  by  his  promptitude  in  free- 
ing the  slaves  inherited  from  his  father's  estate. 
Gov.  Horner's  life  was  an  active  one,  and  his  official 
career  was  distinguished  by  rare  executive  ability 
and  strict  integrity.  He  died  in  Ripon,  Wis.,  Feb. 
2,  1883. 

WOODBBIDGE,  William,  second  governor  of 
Michigan  (1840-41),  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Aug.  20,  1780.  In  1791  he  emigrated  with  his  father, 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  to  the  northwest  territory, 
settling  in  Marietta,  O.,  but  was  sent  back  to  Con- 
necticut to  be  educated.  After  a  three-years'  law 
course  at  Litchfield,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar,  1806,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  to 
the  assembly  of  that  state.  From  1808  to  1814  he 
was  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  state  senate.  Upon  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  Madison  as  secretary  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan  in  1814,  he  took  up  permanent 
residence  at  Deti-oit.  For  a  time  he  was  also  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Detroit, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  gov- 
ernor, superintendent  of  the 
Indian  agencies.  In  his  legal 
capacity  he  was  prominently 
identified  with  John  Jacob  As- 
ter's Northwest  fur  company 
and  with  important  Canadian 
cases  against  the  Hudson  Bay 
company.  Prom  1819  to  1820 
he  was  the  first  delegate  to 
congress  from  Michigan,  and 
was  instrumental  in  procur- 
ing government  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  through 
the  ' '  black  swamp  "  from  De- 
troit to  Ohio ;  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Northwest 
territory,  and  in  the  final  set- 
tlement of  some  old  French 
claims.  Hewas  appointed  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Michigan  in  1828,  continu- 
ing in  office  for  four  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that,  in  1835,'  framed  the  state  con- 
stitution, and  under  it  was  elected  a  state  senator  in 
1837.  In  1889  he  succeeded  Stevens  T.  Mason  as 
governor  of  the  state,  the  most  important  events  of 
his  administration  being  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  establish- 


ment of  no  less  than  nine  branches  of  the  university. 
Gov.  Woodbridge  withdrew  from  office  in  1841  to 
enter  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  served  from  May 
31,  1841,  till  March  3,  1847.  As  senator  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  legislation,  both  as  a  member  of  many 
,  principal  committees  and  as  an  orator  and  debater. 
To  him  Daniel  Webster  has  attributed  the  idea 
which,  as  inserted  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  provides 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  under  certain  circum- 
stances upon  the  demand  of  foreign  governments. 
The  latter  part  of  Gov.  Woodbridge's  life  was  passed 
in  retirement  at  Detroit.  At  the  time  of  bis  death 
he  was  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  member  of 
the  Detroit  bar,  and  was  widely  known  as  an  emi- 
nent jurist  and  a  faithful  and  honored  citizen.  His 
wife,  Juliana,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Trumbull, 
author  of  "  McFingal."  He  died  in  Detroit  Oct.  20, 
1861. 

GOBDOir,  J.  Wright,  third  governor  of  Michi- 
gan (1841-42),  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1807.  A 
man  of  high  character  and  ability,  he  was  at  one 
time  the  regular  whig  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator, 
but  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  whigs  and 
democrats  in  the  legislature.  He  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Michigan  during  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Woodbridge,  and  upon  the  latter's  resignation 
to  accept  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  became  acting 
governor.  Associated  with  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Gordon  was  the  reorganization  of  the  Grand 
lodge  of  Free  Masons  with  the  constitutional  num- 
ber of  lodges.  After  leaving  the  public  service  his 
health  became  impaired,  and  he  visited  South 
America.  He  died  at  Pernambuco  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall  from  a  balcony,  in  December,  1853. 

BABRY,  John  S.,  fourth  (1842-46)  and  eighth 
(1850-52)  governor  of  Michigan,  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1802.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools  of 
his  native  state.  While  a  young 
man  he  emigrated  to  Georgia, 
settling  in  Atlanta,  but,  in 
1832,  he  took  up  permanent 
residence  at  Constantine,  Mich. 
He  had  studied  law,  but,  dis- 
liking the  profession,  subse- 
quently tui-ned  his  attention 
to  mercantile  pursuits.  He 
was  also  active  in  politics. 
On  the  admission  of  Michi- 
gan into  the  Union  in  1836, 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  and 
was  chosen  state  senator,  an 
office  which  he  again  held  in 
1840.  In  the  latter  year  he 
visited  Europe,  to  study  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet, 
in  which  he  had  become ' 
much  interested.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Micliigan,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1842.  During  his  administration  the 
state  experienced  a  great  commercial  crisis,  but 
through  his  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  her  finances 
were  ultimately  placed  upon  a  firm  basis.  Marked 
progress  was  also  shown  in  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  railroads.  In  1849  Gov.  Barry 
was  for  the  third  time  called  to  the  executive  chair, 
being  the  only  citizen  of  his  state  who  had  then  been 
so  honored.  He  was  again  a  candidate  in  1850,  but 
was  defeated.  He  was  twice  a  presidential  elector, 
and  his  last  public  service  was  that  of  delegate  to  the 
democratic  national  convention  held  in  Chicago,  1864. 
Gov.  Barry  died  at  Constantine,  Mich.,  Jan.  5, 1870. 

FEIiCH,  Alpheus,  fifth  governor  of  Michigan 
(1846-47).     (See  Vol.  III.,  p.  295.) 

GREENLY,  William  L.,  sixth  governor  of 
Michigan  (1847-48),  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Madison 
county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1813;  was  graduated  from 
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Union  college,  Schenectady,  in  1831,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834.  In  1886  he 
took  up  a  permanent  residence  in  Adrian,  Mich. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  state  senator,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1839.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  and  became 
acting  governor  upon  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Felch, 
who  was,  in  February,  1847,  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate.  During  Gov.  Greenly's  administration 
Michigan  furnished  a  regiment  of  volunteers  and 
an  independent  company  for  the  war  with  Mexico 
at  a  cost  of  $10,500. 

RANSOM,  Epaphroditus,  seventh    governor 
of  Michigan  (1848-50).     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  509.) 

McClelland,   Robert,  ninth  governor  of 
Michigan  (1853-53).     (See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  150.) 

PARSONS,  Andrew,  tenth  governor  of  Michi- 
gan (1853-55),  was  horn  at  Hoosick,  Rensselaer 
county,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1817,  son  of  John  Parsons 
of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  grandson  of  Andrew 
Parsons,  a  revolutionary  soldier.  He  emigrated  to 
Michigan  In  1835,  and  after  school-teaching,  explor- 
ing, and  clerking,  in  difCei-- 
ent  parts  of  the  state,  finally 
settled  in  the  then  wilder- 
ness of  Shiawassee  county, 
which,  becoming  organized 
in  1837,  elected  him  county 
clerk.  He  was  made  register 
of  deeds  in  1840,  and  again  in 
1843,  and  also  in  1844.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator, was  appointed  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  1848,  chosen 
regent  of  the  university  in 
1851,  lieutenant  -  governor  in 
1853,  and  in  1853  became  act- 
ing governor  in  place  of  Robert 
McClelland,  who  resigned  to 
accept  the  portfolio  of  the  in- 
terior in  President  Pierce's  cab- 
inet. In  1854  Gov.  Parsons  was 
again  sent  to  the  legislature,  and 
shortly  after  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  died. 
His  administration  as  acting  governor  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  determined  and  successful  op- 
position to  a  powerful  railroad  influence  that  sought 
to  promote  its  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.     He  died  June  6,  1855. 

BINGHAM,  Kinsley  Scott,  eleventh  govern- 
or of  Michigan  (1855-59),  was  born  at  Camillus, 
Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  Beo.  16,  1808.  He  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  was  educated  at  the 
neighboring  schools,  and 
studied  law  with  Gen.  James 
B.  Lawrence.  In  1833  he 
emigrated  to  Green  Oak,  Liv- 
ingston county,  Mich.,  where 
he  entered  upon  pioneer  farm 
life,  and  soon  became  promi- 
nent in  politics.  He  held  the 
offices  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  postmaster,  and  was  the 
first  judge  of  probate  in  the 
county.  When  Michigan 
became  a  state,  in  1886,  he 
was  elected  to  the  first  legis- 
lature, and  was  subsequently 
re-elected  for  four  successive 
terms,  duringthree  of  which 
he  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
In  1846  he  was  elected'repre- 
sentative  to  congress,  and,  as 
the  only  farmer  in  that  body, 
did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  In 
1854,  at  the  first  organization  of  the  republican  party, 
Mr.  Bingham  was  elected  governor  of  Michigan, 
v.— IS. 


being  re-elected  in  1856.  The  completion  of  the 
ship  canal  between  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  was  a 
notable  event  of  his  administration.  He  was  also 
active  in  establishing  the  agricultural  college  at 
Lan.sing.  In  1859  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  death,  Oct.  5,  1861. 

WISNER,  Moses,  twelfth  governor  of  Michi- 
gan (1859-61),  was  born  at  Springfield,  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1815. 
Pie  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  1837  he  emigrated 
to  Michigan,  where,  after  a 
brief  period  of  pioneer  farm 
life,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1841,  and,  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Lapeer,  was  appointed  pros- 
ecuting attorney  forthatcounty 
in  1843.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Pontiac,  and  from 
1859  to  1861  was  governor  of 
Michigan,  his  administration 
being  memorable  for  its  ac- 
tivity in  developing  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  state. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  Union 
service  as  colonel  of  the  33d 
Michigan  regiment,  but  died  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  while  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war, 
Jan.  5,  1863. 

BLAIR,  Austin,  thirteenth  governor  of  Michi- 
gan (1861-65),  was  born  at  Caroline,  Tompkins 
county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1818.  His  father,  George 
Blair,  felled  the  first  tree  and  built  the  first  log- 
cabin  in  Tompkins  county,  living  for  sixty  years 
upon  the  same  spot,  and  dying  there  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  He  was  a  sagacious,  upright,  sincerely 
religious  man,  and  among  the  first  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  son  received  a  thorough 
primary  education,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was 
prepared  for  college  at  Caze- 
novia  seminary.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Union  college  in  1839, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and 
during  the  same  year  removed 
to  Michigan.  He  settled  in  Jack- 
son, and  as  a  whig  earnestly  sup- 
ported Henry  Clay  for  the  pres- 
idency. In  1846  he  was  elected 
a  representative  to  the. state  leg- 
islature, where  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, and  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  general  statutes  of 
the  state.  He  made  an  earnest 
report  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
color  distinction  as  related  to  the 
election  franchise.  This  dis- 
pleased a  portionof  the  whig  party 
and  caused  his  defeat  at  the  next 
election.  In  1848  he  joined  the  free-soil  movement, 
and  continued  to  act  with  that  party  until  the  form- 
ation of  the  republican  party  in  1854.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Jackson  county, 
and  in  1853  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  senate. 
He  took  his  seat  in  January,  1855,  and  became  at 
once  a  recognized  leader  in  that  body,  and  from  this 
time  until  1860  he  was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  re- 
publican party.  He  served  as  governor  of  Michigan 
during  nearly  the  entire  period  of  the  war  (1861-65), 
and  won  the  popular  sobriquet  of  "The  War  Gov- 
ernor." His  labors  during  those  four  years  were 
very  great.  He  was  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
Union  cause,  never  lost  heart  or  faltered,  and  he 
sustained  the  spirits  of  the  people  at  home  and  of 
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the  soldiers  in  the  iield,  of  whom  Michigan  furnished 
upward  of  90,000.  The  merely  nominal  salary  of 
his  office  did  not  furnish  any  equivalent  for  the 
burdensome  expenses  to  which  lie  was  subjected, 
and  he  retired  to  private  life  at  the  close  of  the  war 
worn  out  and  impoverished.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  he  was  re-elected  iu  1869,  and  again 
in  1871.  As  a  congressman  he  supported  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  committee  on  foreign  affairs  during  his 
£rst  term,  and,  during, his  second,  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  While  in  congress  he  gave  a 
hearty  support  to  the  bill  known  as  "The  act  to 
support  the  public  credit,"  and  favored  generally 
all  legislation  calculated  to  hasten  a  return  to  specie 
payments.  During  liis  last  term  he  was  cliairman 
of  the  committee  on  claims,  including  war  claims. 
While  on  this  committee  lie  somewliat  antagonized 
the  administration,  and  on  the  nomination  of  Horace 
Greeley,  supported  him  for  the  presidency.  He 
subsequently  acted  with  the  democracy  for  a  few 
years,  though  always  declaring  that  the  republican 
platform  of  1860  expressed  his  political  principles. 
He  has  long  occupied  the  position  of  regent  of  the 
Michigan  state  university.  During  the  latter  years 
of  liis  life  he  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
his  legal  profession  at  Jacksonville,  JMich.,  where  he 
died  Aug.  6,  1894. 

CRAPO,  Henry  Howland,  fourteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  (1865-69),  was  boi'n  at  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  May  22,  1804,  of  French  and  English  ances- 
try. As  his  fiither  was  very 
poor,  cultivating  a  farm  which 
yielded  little,  the  son's  early 
life  was  full  of  toil,  but  an 
eager  desire  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation overcame  all  obstacles. 
In  1832  he  removed  to  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and,  for  a 
time,  followed  the  occupation 
of  land  surveyor.  He  also 
filled  various  civil  offices,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  council 
committee  on  education  made 
a  report  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Free  public 
library  in  New  Bedford,  the 
r  r  '-"      '    //"•  y  '    y  first  in  Massachusetts.     He  in- 
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ular  contributor  to  the  "New 
England  Horticultural  Jour- 
nal." While  in  Massachusetts  he  was  also  engaged 
in  the  whaling  business,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  state  militia,  of  which  he  was  colonel.  In 
1856  he  removed  to  Flint,  Mich., where  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber,  aud  did 
much  to  promote  the  educational  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  community.  He  served  the  city  of 
Flint  as  mayor  for  some  time;  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator from  Genesee  county,  1863-64,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  was  chairman  and  member  of  several  impor- 
tant committees.  In  1864  he  was  elected  governor 
of  jNIichigan,  and  re-elected  in  1866.  He  served  the 
state  with  zeal,  energy  and  ability.  During  the  civil 
war  he  rendered  important  services  to  the  Union 
cause.  He  died  July  23,  1869.  His  only  son,  Wil- 
liam W.  Crapo,  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
.congress  from  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

BALDWIN,  Henry  Porter,  senator  and  fif- 
teenth governor  of  Michigan  (1869-73),  was  born  at 
Coventry,  R.  I.,  Feb.  28,  1814,  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  a  Puritan  from  Buck- 
inghamshire, Eng.,  who  settled  at  Milford,  Conn., 
ia  1639.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended 
from  Robert  Williams,  another  Puritan,  who  settled 
at  Roxbuiy,  Mass.,  in  1638.     The  son  received  a 
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common-school  education,  followed  by  a  course  in 
a  New  England  academy.  Having  had  some  ex- 
perience as  a  clerk,  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  In  1838  he  removed  , 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  established  himself  in  mer- 
cantile business,  which  he  enlarged  from  time  to 
time,  only  surrendering  it  after 
many  years  of  activity.  He  was 
successful  iu  it,  passing  through 
periods  of  widespread  financial 
disaster  with  his  own  business  un- 
harmed, and  with  increasing  rep- 
utation for  farsightedness  and  for 
uprightness.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  church  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  denomination, 
his  name  and  influence  in  these 
relations  extending  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  state.  He  was 
equally  active  in  secular  matters 
of  general  concern,  giving  time 
and  thought  to  whatever  concerned 
literary  and  educational  progress. 
In  politics  he  was  whig,  and  then 
republican.  In  1852  and  1860  he 
made  extended  tours  in  Europe. 
During  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Michi- 
gan state  senate,  and  was  there  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  men  who,  in  the  public  councils,  so  pro- 
vided for  the  Michigan  troops  that  they  were  among 
the  first  and  best  equipped  in  the  field.  When  the 
national  bank  acts  came  into  force  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  national  bank  of  Detroit,  afterward 
known  as  the  Detroit  national  bank.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state,  and  held  the  office  for 
two  terms,  until  January,  1873.  During  his  admin- 
istration great  advance  was  made  in  the  establish- 
ment and  progress  of  state  charities.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  organizing  and  managing  the  relief  funds 
for  the  Chicago  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and 
for  the  peoi^le  in  Michigan  who  were  afflicted  by 
similar  calamities.  In  1879  he  succeeded  Zachariah 
Chandler  as  U.  S.  senator  from  Michigan,  upon  that 
senator's  sudden  decease. 

BAGLEY,  Jolin  Judson,  sixteenth  governor  of 
Michigan  (1873-77),  was  born  at  Medina,  Orleans 
county,  N.  Y. ,  July  24,  1832.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  at  Lockport,  and  in  1840  emi- 
grated with  his  father  to  Constantine,  Mich.,  where 
he  clerked  in  a  country  store.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  De- 
troit, served  his  time  at  the  tobacco 
trade,  and  in  1853  entered  into 
business  for  himself,  soon  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  prosperous 
men  in  the  community.  He  held 
many  positions  of  public  trust  and 
honor,  and  in  1868-69  was  chairman 
of  the  state  republican  committee. 
In  1872  he  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  exceeding  that  of  the 
Grant  electors,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1874.  During  his  administration 
the  state  fish  commission  was  es- 
tablished and  the  state  Board  of 
health  organized.  The  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  were 
benefited  by  the  judicious  legisla- 
tion urged  by  him,  and  the  status  of 
the  liquor  traffic  owes  its  improved  condition  to  his 
recommendations.  The  successful  exhibit  made  by- 
Michigan  at  the  centennial  exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876  was  largely  due  to  Gov.  Bagley's  enter- 
prise. In  1881  he  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  lost  the  nomina- 
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tion  in  the  republican  caucus  by  a  single  vote.  He 
•was  actively  identified  with  the  Unitarian  church  at 
Detroit,  and  was  a  liberal  donor  to  many  philan- 
thropies. He  died  at  San  Francisco  July  27,  1881. 
CROSWEIil,,  Charles  Miller,  lawyer,  and 
seventeenth  governor  of  Michigan  (1877-81),  was 
born  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1835,  and  was  the 
son  of  John  and  Sally  Hicks  Croswell.  His  father's 
family  were  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  and  were 
conspicuous  in  New  York  history.  He  was  an  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  was  taken 
charge  of  by  an  uncle.  With  him  young  Croswell 
went  to  Adrian,  Mich.,  in  1837,  and  until  the  age  of 
twenty  for  a  portion  of  the  time  worked  at  his  un- 
cle's trade  aud  went  to  school.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  clerk  of  Lenawee  county,  and  during 
the  four  years  he  held  that  office,  pursued  the  study 
of  law.  In  1850  he  was  elected  register  of  deeds, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1853.  He  was  a  delegate  in 
1854  to  the  convention  at  Jackson,  which  organized 
the  republican  party  in  the  state,  and  was  its  secre- 
tary. In  1855  he  became  a  partner  of  Judge  T.  M. 
Cooley  (q.  v.)  in  the  profession  of  law.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  city  attorney  of  Adrian,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  mayor.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  was  chosen  state 
senator,  and  at  the  session  of  1863 
was  made  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  a  position  he  held 
three  times  successively.  He  sup- 
ported President  Lincoln  in  his 
emancipation  proclamation,  and 
vigorously  opposed  legislation  in 
favor  of  municipal  aid  to  railways. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1867,  and 
its  president.  He  was  a  presidential' 
elector  in  1868,  and  in  1873-74 
a  representative  to  the  house,  and 
was  elected  speaker.  Mr.  Cros- 
well was  an  able  presiding  officer. 
No  appeal  was  ever  taken  from 
his  decisions.  He  was  also  secre- 
tary of  the  State  board  of  charities, 
serving  until  1877.  In  1876  he 
was  nominated  for  governor  at  the  state  republican 
convention  by  acclamation,  and  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  He  was  renominated  by  acclamation  in 
1878,  and  was  re-elected,  sei-ving  from  1877  to  1881. 
He  was  a  cautious  as  well  as  an  able  executive,  veto- 
ing many  proposed  laws,  none  of  which  were  passed 
over  his  veto.  In  February,  1852,  he  was  married 
to  Lucy  M.  Eddy,  of  Adrian,  who  died  March  9, 
1868,  leaving  three  children,  Harriet,  Charles  and 
Lucy.  The  son  Charles  died  March  4,  1891.  Grov. 
Croswell  married  Elizabeth  Musgrave,  of  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  March  25,  1880.  They  had  one  child,  Sally 
Hicks  Croswell,  born  Feb.  5,  1887.  Gov.  Croswell 
died  suddenly  at  Adrian,  Dec.  13,  1886. 

JEBOMB,  David  Howell,  eighteenth  governor 
of  Michigan  (1881-83),  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
Nov.  17,  1829,  son  of  Horace  and  Elizabeth  Rose 
(Hart)  Jerome.  His  father  died  when  he  was  an 
infant,  and  his  mother  removed  to  central  New 
York,  but  in  1834  returned  to  Michigan  aud  settled 
ill  St.  Clair  county,  where  the  son  was  educated. 
In  1853  he  went  to  California  and  engaged  in 
mining.  In  1862,  under  appointment  of  Gov.  Blair, 
be  raised  the  33d  Michigan  infantry  in  a  short 
time,  and  was  commandant  of  the  camp,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  until  the  regiment  went  to  the 
field.  In  1865-66  he  was  military  aide  to  Gov.  Crapo, 
and  in  1865  was  appointed  on  the  state  military 
board,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  president 
until  1873.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate, and  served  six  years,  being  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  state  affairs  throughout  that  time. 


He  opposed  municipal  railroad  aid,  and  supported 
the  vetoes  of  those  measures.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  committee  to  revise  the  state  consti- 
tution. During  a  service  of  several  years  as  member 
and  president  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners, 
he  was  active  in  building  the  rail- 
road from  Saginaw  to  St.  Louis. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Sagi- 
naw street  railroad  company,  and 
trustee  of  the  Michigan  military 
academy.  In  1880  he  received 
the  republican  nomination  for 
governor,  and  upon  being  elected 
by  a  large  majority  served  for  two 
years  with  profit  to  the  state,  and 
with  credit  to  himself.  He  is  a 
republican  in  politics;  in  religion 
an  Episcopalian.  On  retiring 
from  the  gubernatorial  office  at 
the  close  of  1882,  Gov.  Jerome 
occupied  his  time,  for  a  few  years, 
with  his  private  affairs.  In  1889  C^ 
congress  made  provision  for  ac- 
quiring the  title  to  the  lands  held  by  some  twenty-eight 
tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  the  wild  part  of  the  In- 
dian Territory,  preparatory  to  opening  the  same  for 
white  settlement.  For  the  purpose  of  executing  this 
grand  undertaking,  the  president  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point what  was  designated  "the  Cherokee  commis- 
sion," consisting  of  three  members.  Gov.  Jerome  was 
selected  as  its  chairman,  his  associates  being  Alfred 
M.  Wilson  of  Arkansas,  and  Warren  G.  Sayre  of 
Indiana.  The  commission  thus  organized  entered 
upon  its  work  in  May,  1890,  and  prosecuted  the  same  > 
continuously  until  the  close  of  1893.  These  long 
and  tedious  negotiations  resulted  in  acquiring  from 
the  Indians  over  fifteen  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
surplus  land,  including  the  great  Clierokee  outlet,  and 
this  after  providing  homes  for  all  the  Indians  (men, 
Women,  and  children)  composing  these  tribes.  These 
purchases  involved  an  expenditure  of  over  $12,000,- 
000.  The  additions  they  made  to  Oklahoma  en- 
larged that  territory  to  about  nine  times  its  original, 
size,  giving  it  the  requisite  population  for  statehood, 
and  settling  it  with  a  thrifty  class  of  people.  The 
work  of  the  commission  met  the  approval  of  the 
government  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  men  who 
conducted  the  negotiations.  The  sturdy  executive 
ability  of  Gov.  Jerome,  aided  by  his  familiarity  with 
the  Indian  character,  enlarged  by  his  five  years'  ser- 
vice as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  board  of  Indian  com- 
missioners, referred  to  heretofore,  added  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Cherokee  commission. 

BEGOLE,  Josiah  W.,  nineteenth  governor  of 
Michigan  (1883-85),  was  born  at  Groveland,  Living- 
ston county,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1815, 
of  French  descent.  His  ancestors 
originally  settled  in  Maryland,  but, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  removed  to 
New  York  state  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
his  father  served  in  an  oificial 
capacity  throughout  the  later  war 
with  England.  The  eldest  son 
of  ten  children,  he  received  the 
usual  education  of  the  day  in 
the  log  school -house  at  Mount 
Morris,  and  afterward  attended 
Temple  Hill  academy,  Geneseo,  ^^-o-ItL^^ 
but  was  thrown  largely  for  sup- 
port on  his  own  resources.  In 
1836  he  removed  to  Michigan,  then  almost  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  and  settling  in  Flint,  a  village 
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containing  only  three  or  four  houses,  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  Genesee  county.  During  the  winter 
of  1837-38  he  taught  school,  and  in  1839  commenced 
■vrork  as  a  farmer  at  a  low  rate  of  wages.  After  two 
and  a  half  years  he  saved  enough  to  purchase  eighty 
acres,  from  which  time  his  success  was  steady,  until 
in  eighteen  years  he  was  the  owner  of  500  acres, 
well  improved.  His  first  public 
ofiice  was  that  of  common-school 
inspector,  and  for  seven  years  he 
was  also  justice  of  the  peace.  Dur- 
ing four  terms  he  held  the  position 
of  county  treasurer,  until  1864, 
a  large  and  unusual  amount  of  la- 
bor devolving  upon  him  in  raising 
and  disbursing  funds  for  the  fami- 
lies of  soldiers  duiing  the  war.  In 
1864  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  first  year  cleared 
$300,000.  In  1871  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  for  the  state 
senate,  in  which  he  served  on  the 
committees  on  finance,  railroads,  and  manufactures, 
and  was  chairman  of  that  on  state  asylums.  It 
was  largely  through  his  instrumentality,  also,  that 
the  new  capitol  of  the  state  was  built.  For  some 
time  he  was  supervisor  of  the  city  of  Flint,  having 
been  for  three  years  alderman,  and  in  1873  was  dele- 
gate to  the  national  republican  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, being  one  of  the  committee  to  inform  Gen. 
Grant  and  Senator  Wilson  of  their  respective  nomi- 
nations. The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  forty- 
third  congress,  in  which  he  served  on  the  committees 
on  agriculture  and  public  expenditures.  Originally 
a  republican,  into  which  party,  from  its  inception, 
his  early  anti-slavery  training  led  him,  he  was  in 
1882  elected  governor  by  the  Greenback  party,  and 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  again  candidate, 
receiving  186,887  votes  against  190,840  for  Gen.  Rus- 
sell A.  Alger.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  represent  the  state  at  the  New  Or- 
leans cotton  exposition.  In  1839  he  married  Harriet 
A.  Miles,  and  in  1889  celebrated  his  golden  wedding. 

AliGER,  Russell  Alexander,  soldier  and 
twentieth  governor  of  Michigan  (1885-87),  was  born 
in  the  township  of  Lafayette,  Medina  county,  O., 
Feb.  27,  1836,  son  of  Russell  and  Caroline  MouHon 
Alger,  both  descended  from  English  and  Scotch  an- 
cestry, the  families  having  come 
to  this  country  at  a  very  early 
date.  His  great-grandfather, 
John  Alger,  participated  in  many 
of  the  battles  of  the  revolution. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  on  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio,  emigrating  in  1820,  and 
sharing  the  hardships  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  day.  The  fam- 
ily lived  in  a  simple  log  house, 
the  roof  not  even  being  digni- 
fied by  a  peak  and  ridge-pole, 
but  sloped  one  way.  Surround- 
ing the  house  was  a  little  clear 
ing  in  the  woods — a  typical 
frontier  cabin,  and  in  this  cab- 
in the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  left  an  orphan,  without  a  dol- 
lar, and  with  a  younger  brother 
and  sister  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  In 
1848-49  he  worked  for  his  board  and  clothing,  and 
was  allowed  to  attend  the  district  school  three 
months  each  year.  In  1850,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  commenced  working  by  the  month,  receiving 
$3  for  the  first  month,  for  the  second  month  $4, 
and  |5  a  month  thereafter  for  a  term  of  six  months. 


Out  of  this  he  clothed  himself,  and  helped  his  brother- 
and  sister  to  find  places  where  they  could  work  for 
their  board.  In  1851,  as  a  farm  laborer,  he  received 
$6  per  mouth  ;  in  1852,  $8 ;  in  1853,  $10 ;  in  1854, 
$12  ;  in  1855  and  1856,  $15  ;  and  in  1858,  $20.  This 
sum  was  the  highest  wages  then  paid  farm  hands. 
He  had  during  this  time  attended  the  fall  and  winter 
terms  of  the  old  Richfield  academy,  sawing  wood 
noontimes,  and  working  for  his  board  mornings  and 
nights.  The  last  two  years  he  taught  school  during 
the  winter  months.  In  May,  1857,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  with  Wolcott  &  Upson  in  Akron,  O., 
and  in  1859  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio.  He  found  employment  in  the  law 
office  of  Otis,  Coflinbury  &  Wyman  during  1859  in 
Cleveland,  0.,  but  impaired  healthforced  him  to  seek 
another  field  and  other  occupation  than  the  law.  He 
removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where,  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  he  was  successfully  engaged  in 
the  lumbering  business.  The  changed  condition  of 
the  lumber  market  swept  away  his  few  accumulated 
dollars,  and  in  August,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  2d  Michigan  cavalry,  but  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  in  the  following  month,  and  to  major, 
Apr.  25,  1862.  His  career  as  a  soldier  was  a  brilliant 
one,  and  he  took  part  in  more  than  sixty  battles  and 
skirmishes.  At  Boonesville,  Miss.,  on  July  1,  1862, 
with  ninety  picked  men,  he  attacked  the  enemy 
(3,000  in  number,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Chalmers)   in    the  rear  and  routed  them.     This 


charge  General  Alger  considers,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "the  best  thing  I  ever  did  in  the  service." 
It  made  him  a  major.  He  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  on  the 
same  day.  On  Oct.  16,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  Michigan  cavalry,  and 
on  Feb.  28,  1863,  was  made  colonel  of  the  5th  Michi- 
gan cavalry.  His  command  was  the  first  Federal 
regiment  to  reach  Gettysburg,  and  rendered  splendid 
service  during  the  battle.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating army  of  Gen.  Lee,  be  was  in  Gen.  Custer's 
command,  and  that  general  iu  liis  reports  makes  spe- 
cial mention  of  Col.  Alger's  bravery.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Boonesboro,  Md.,  on  July  8,  1863,  but 
returned  to  the  front  within  two  months,  served 
with  distinction  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1863-64, 
and  in  1864  accompanied  Gen.  Sheridan  to  the  Shen- 
andoah valley.  At  Trevillian's  Depot,  Va.,  on  June 
11th,  he  led  a  charge  that  has  become  historic,  and 
captured  800  Confederates,  having  but  300  men  of 
his  regiment,  the-  5th  Michigan  cavalry.  Gen. 
Sheridan  commended  him  warmly  in  the  official  re- 
ports, and  on  June  11,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  for  gallant  service.  In  1866 
Gen.  Alger  took  up  his  residence  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  has  since  become  president  of  two  lumber  com- 
panies, which  own  large  tracts  of  lands  in  Michigan 
and  other  states,  cutting  annually  over  140,000,000' 
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feet  of  lumber  and  timber,  employing  over  1,000 
men.  He  is  also  president  or  director  of  numerous 
banking,  manufacturing  and  railroad  corporations, 
and  is  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Michigan. 
During  his  long  business  career.  Gen.  Alger  has  had 
only  one  lawsuit,  and  that  resulted  in  his  favor.  He 
has  never  made  a  dollar  by  speculation.  Upon  this 
subject  he  said  to  a  fi'iend  :  "  I  believe  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  carry  on  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  employ 
laboriQg  men  in  large  numbers,  helping  develop  the 
state  and  building  up  its  industries,  and  so  being  of 
some  use,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  the  community. 
I  have  never  believed  that  stock  speculations  or 
purchasing  and  selling  '  futures '  on  any  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  was  a  legitimate  business.  I  have 
always  tried  to  make  my  word  my  bond,  and  any 
intimation  I  might  make,  my  word.  I  claim  it  is  the 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  any  man,  to 
say  that  he  has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  lives,  and  I  have  even  more 
pride  in  the  kindly  regard  shown  me  by  the  people 
of  Detroit  and  Michigan  than  of  any  other  success  in 
life."  He  has  been  a  republican  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  party,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for  of- 
fice until  1884,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  repub- 
lican national  convention,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
nominated  and  elected  governor  of  Michigan.  He 
was  inaugurated  in  1885,  and  proved  a  capable  and 
sagacious  chief  executive,  but  he  declined  a  renom- 
ination,  and  in  1887  returned  to  private  life.  At  the 
national  republican  convention  of  1888  Gen.  Alger 
was  brought  forward  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  on  the  ballots 
preceding  the  break  that  caused  Gen.  Harrison's 
nomination,  received  143  votes,  100  of  whom  stood 
by  him  to  the  end.  At  the  ensuing  election,  he  was 
a  republican  elector-at-large.  He  has  long  been  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Grand  army  of  the  re- 
public, and  at  the  national  encampment  held  in  Mil- 
waukee in  1889,  was,  without  opposition,  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  order,  serving  until  1890. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Loyal  legion,  and  of  other 
social  and  beneficiary  organizations.  Gen.  Alger 
was  married  in  April,  1861,  to  Annette  Henry,  daugh- 
ter of  a  leading  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids.  ISTine 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  five  of  whom  are 
living,  the  eldest  daughter  being  the  wife  of  Henry 
D.  Shelden  of  Detroit,  the  second  daughter  the  wife 
of  William  E.  Bailey  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Gen. 
Alger  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  dignified  and 
soldierly  bearing,  quick  and  incisive  of  speech,  but 
generous  and  considerate  in  his  treatment  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  is  a  man  of  charita- 
ble impulses  and  gives  freely  to  all  worthy  objects. 
He  takes  special  interest  in  boys,  and  especially 
"newsboys."  It  was  the  newsboys  of  Detroit  that 
started  the  "  He's  all  right  "that  was  heard  in  Chicago 
at  the  convention  of  1888,  that  has  since  become  a 
catchword  the  country  over.  It,  as  the  general 
says,  belongs  to  him,  but  all  candidates  of  all  parties 
have  used  it. 

LUCE,  Cyrus  Gray,  twenty-first  governor  of 
Michigan  (1887-91),  wa.s  born  in  Windsor,  Ashta- 
bula county,  O.,  July  3,  1834.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  descended  from  the  early 
settlers  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  traced  his  an- 
cestry back  to  about  1670.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1813,  aud  in  1815  went  into  the  wilds  of 
northeastern  Ohio,  and  settled  on  what  is  known 
as  Connecticut  or  Western  Reserve.  His  mother 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  in  September,  1836, 
the  family  removed  to  Steuben  county,  Ind. ,  where 
parents  and  children  endured  the  hardships  and 
suffered  the  deprivations  incident  to  pioneer  lite. 
The  son  attended  school  in  the  proverbial  log  school- 
house  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  balance  of 


the  year  worked  industriously  in  clearing  away  the 
forests,  and  performing  other  labor  usual  on  new 
farms.  He  also  attended  the  Northeastern  Indiana 
collegiate  institute,  at  Ontario,  Ind.,  for  three  terms. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  commenced  work 
in  a  carding -mill  and  cloth  -  dressing  establish- 
ment, following  the  business  sev- 
en years.  In  1848  he  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  wild  land  in 
Branch  county,  Mich.  In  1848, 
while  still  a  resident  of  Indiana, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  whigs 
as  their  candidate  for  representa- 
tive in  the  legislature ;  from  a  di.s- 
trict  composed  of  DeKalb  and 
Steuben  counties.  He  was  de- 
feated by  ieleven  majority. 
Mr.  Luce  served  the  town- 
ship of  Gilead  as  supervisor, 
for  twelve  years.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  republican  legislature;  in 
1858-60  was  elected  county  treas- 
urer, serving  two  terms.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  senate  in 
1865  and  1867.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  tlie  constitutional  convention  of  1867. 
During  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
both  branches,  he  was  never  absent  a  single  day. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  state  oil  inspector  by  Gov. 
Croswell,  and  reappointed  in  1881  by  Gov.  .lerome. 
In  1886  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the 
office  of  governor,  by  the  republican  convention  held 
in  Grand  Rapids,  and  after  a  vigorous  campaign  was 
elected,  Nov.  3,  1886.  In  1888  he  was  again  re- 
nominated by  acclamation,  and  re-elected  by  a  largely 
increased  majority.  Since  1848  Mr.  Luce  has  de- 
voted much  time  and  energy  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  farm,  having  added  to  the  first  purchase,  until 
he  now  owns  a  well-improved  property  of  300  acres. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  governor's  office  in 
1891,  he  resumed  the  charge  of  his  agricultural 
interests,  although  occasionally  responding  to  the 
calls  coming  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
country,  to  address  meetings  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  is  also,  at  the  present  time,  president  of  the 
Branch  county  agricultural  society,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
governor,  to  locate,  erect,  and  equiiD  an  institution 
for  the  education  and  custody  of  the  feeble-minded 
of  the  state. 

WINANS,  Edwin  Barucb.,  twenty-second  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  (1891-93).     (See  Vol.  11. ,  p.  453.) 

RICH,  John  T.,  farmer,  and  twenty-third  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  (1893-  ),  was  born  in  Conneaut- 
ville,  Crawford  county.  Pa  ,  Apr.  33, 1841.  Six  years 
later  the  mother  died,  and  in  May,  1848,  the  lad, 
only  seven  years  of  age,  went  alone  to  Michigan  to 
live  with  relatives.  In  November  following  his  ar- 
rival his  father  came  and  purchased  the  farm  where 
the  son  afterward  resided,  and  where  the  father  died 
in  1873.  The  early  life  of  the  motherless  lad  was  a 
counterpart  of  the  lives  of  other  hardy  pioneers. 
He  attended  the  country  schools  in  winter  time,  and  ' 
secured  a  rudimentary  education.  In  1857  he  at- 
tended the  Clarkston  academy  for  a  term  of  twelve 
weeks,  and  later  the  Lapeer  high  school,  for  three 
terms;  then  for  four  terms  he  presided  with  success 
over  a  country  school.  Mr.  Rich  was  manied 
March  13,  1863,  to  Lucretia  Winship  of  Atlas,  Gene- 
see county.  By  constant  study  of  the  various  phases 
of  farming,  by  the  application  of  common  sense  to 
the  management  of  his  large  property,  by  a  diversi- 
fication of  crops,  and  by  a  recognition  of  those  cardi- 
nal principles  that  distinguish  the  modern  thrifty 
and  prosperous  farmer,  he  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  developing  his  broad  acres,  but  he  has  risen  step 
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by  step,  until  he  stands  as  a  representative  farmer 
and  man  of  Jlichigan.     ^Mr.  Rich  has  been  a  frequent 
ofiice-holder,  hut  in  nearly  every  instance  the  place 
has  sought  the  mau,  and  not  the  man  the  place. 
Honors  have    been  conferred  upon    him  without 
solicitation.     When  still  a  young  man  he  served 
four  successive  years  on  the  county  hoard  of  super- 
visors.    In  1873  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  and  served 
eiglit  years.  During  the  sessions 
of  1877-78  he  was  speaker  of 
the  house.     He   was  the  last 
speaker  in  the  old  state  capitol, 
and  the  first  to  preside   over 
the  house  in  the  new  hall.     In 
1880  Jlr.  Rich  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  and  while  act- 
ing there  was  elected  to  con- 
gress to  succeed  Mr.  Conger. 
Before  his  departure,  his  col- 
leagues in  the  senate  presented 
him  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 
/I        "''V  -~       x~>  ^  This,  following  the  presenta- 

f  /     /'/-'/  F/  jT    *^o°'  ^^  ^^  close  of  the  session 

\fMtil/  »i^/  <.yl.yCylt_  ofl877,  of  an  album  containing 
the  photographs  of  all  the  state 
officers  and  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  of  a  handsome  silver  service  at  the  end  of 
the  1879  session,  showed  the  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Rich  was  held  by  his  associates  in  the  legislature. 
He  was  renominated  in  1882,  but  defeated  by  E.  C. 
Carlton.  Returning  home,  Mr.  Rich  settled  down 
to  farm  life  again.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
National  wool  growers'  association,  president  of  the 
Michigan  merino  sheep  breeders'  association,  and  as 
such  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  appear  before 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  congress  in  be- 
half of  the  wool-growing  industry.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance  company 
of  Lapeer  county,  president  of  the  State  agricultural 
society  in  1890,  and  for  many  years  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Northeastern  agricultural  society.  He 
was,  in  1889,  appointed  commissioner  of  railroads  by 
Gov.  Luce.  In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the  guberna- 
torial chair  of  Michigan. 

BORGFELDT,    Georg,  importer  was  born  in 
Meldorf,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  Aug.  25, 1833, 
son  of  Johann  Georg  Borgfeldt.    His  father  occu- 
pied various  important  positions  in 
the  city:  was  mayor  of  the   town, 
inspector  of  dykes,   school  -  commis- 
sioner, director  of  the  savings  bank, 
etc. ,  making  him  a  person  of  impor- 
tance and  influence.     The  son  was 
educated    at   the  normal  college  in 
Meldorf,  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
Rindsburg,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  twenty.      He 
began  his  American  life  in  a  cleri- 
cal   capacity,   working  as    occasion 
offered,   until  1857,   when  he  went 
to    Nashville,    Tenn.,    and    opened 
a  store,  remaining  there  until  1862. 
He    invested    his    moneys,    at    that 
time  consisting  of  Confederate  cur- 
rency,  in  cotton.     The   cotton  was 
aftei-ward    burned,    presumably    in 
accordance    with    the    fortunes    of 
war,    and    proved  to   him   a   total 
loss.      Through    the    generosity    of  a    friend    he 
secured  a  loan  of    $30,000,   and,   removing  to  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  established  a  wholesale  notion  store. 
In  1865  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  entered 
upon  a  commission  business.     Various  changes  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time,  when,  on  Jan.  1,  1881,  he 
established  the  mammoth  importing  house  of  Geo. 


Borgfeldt  &  Co.  Mr.  Borgfeldt  was  married  in  1851 
to  Alice  Lahey,  daughter  of  James  Lahey,  civil 
engineer  of  New  York  city.  He  is  president  of  the 
Fountain-head  railroad  company,  and  also  president 
of  the  Fountain  city  land  company. 

RODNEY,  William,  colonist,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1652.  He  came  of  an  ancient  family  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  in  1683  or  1683  emigrated  from  Bristol 
to  Philadelphia.  He  settled  at  Lewes,  Sussex  county, 
Del.,  where  he  was  sheriff  in  1689,  but  soon  after 
removed  to  Dover,  Kent  county,  where  he  held  a. 
large  property.  In  1698-99,  he  was  a  member  of 
Penn's  council  and  of  the  Delaware  assembly,  as  again 
of  the  latter  in  1700-i,  and  in  1704  its  speaker.  He  was. 
also  a  magistrate  in  1704,  and  in  1707  was  appointed 
justice  of  New  Castle,  Del.  He  died  at  Dover  in  1708, 
having  founded  a  family  which  rendered  eminent 
public  services  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
His  eldest  son,  Csesar,  inherited  his  large  estate  and 
was  father  of  Csesar  Rodney,  high  sheriff  of  Kent 
county  and  revolutionary  patriot. 

BECKLEY,  Jolin  ETewton,  attorney,  was  bom 
at  Clarendon,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  80,  1848,  son  of  William 
W.  Beckley,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  Phoebe 
Main,  a  native  of  Byron,  N.  Y.  After  attending 
the  district  schools  of  his  native  place,  he  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Brockport  collegiate  institute  and 
Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary.  In  September,  1873, 
he  entered  Genesee  college  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  At  the 
end  of  his  sophomore  year  he  left  college  and  be- 
came principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Lanesboro', 
Minn.,  1870-71,  and  at  Rushford  in 
the  same  state,  1871-72.  He  then 
returned  to  western  New  York  and 
took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Batavia, 
in  the  office  of  Wakeman  &  Watson, 
and  in  June,  1875,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  practiced  at  Batavia 
until  1877,  when  he  removed  to 
Rochester  and  opened  an  office 
alone.  In  1882  he  was  elected  city 
attorney,  and  in  1884  was  re-elected 
for  another  term.  While  serving  in 
this  capacity  he  represented  the  city 
in  the  famous  "Honeoye  Miller's 
litigations "  growing  out  of  the 
building  of  the  new  water  works 
system  in  Rochester.  In  1886  he 
was  again  elected  city  attorney, 
but  soon  resigned,  owing  to  the 
demands  of  the  firm  of  Bacon, 
Briggs  &  Beckley,  which  had  been  organized  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.  In  the  fall  of  1887  Mr. 
Beckley  was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  new 
street  railroad  company,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts,  the  plant  and  franchises  of  the  old  company 
were  purchased  in  1889,  and  the  two  were  consoli- 
dated. Mr.  Beckley  was  made  vice-president  in  that 
year,  and  became  president  in  1890.  This  company, 
of  which  he  is  still  the  head,  operates  nearly  100 
miles  of  street  railroad  and  150  motor  cars,  besides 
giving  permanent  employment  to  about  600  men. 
The  entire  lines  of  the  company  have  been  rebuilt, 
and  electricity  is  the  only  motive  power  used.  Since 
1889  Mr.  Beckley  has  been  connected  with  the  pur- 
chase and  consolidation  of  the  street  railroad  systems 
of  Buffalo  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Fall  River,  Lawrence, 
and  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  other  cities.  In  1893  he 
became  president  of  the  Street  railway  association  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  is  now  largely  Identified 
with  street  railway  interests  throughout  the  country. 
He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Bacon,  Briggs,  Beckley  &  Bissell,  well  known 
thi-oughout  western  New  York,  much  of  its  success, 
being  due  to  Mr.  Beckley's  executive  ability,  fore- 
sight, and  tact. 
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HERK,  Martin  L. ,  physician,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1838.  His  Ameri- 
can ancestry  dates  back  to  the  first  settlement  of 
Lancaster  county.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Hans  Herr, 
the  pastor  and  spiritual  adviser  of  a  large  col- 
ony of  emigrants  who  arrived  in  Lancaster  county 
from  Switzerland  in  1710.  Hans  Herr  brought  with 
him  four  sons,  Abraham,  Emanuel,  John  and  Isaac. 
One  sou.  Christian,  came  in  1709  as  a  Mennonite 
minister.  Prom  them  have  descended  a  numerous 
family,  many  of  whom  are  prominent  apd  influen- 
tial in  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania.  Christian  B. 
Herr,  the  father  of  Dr.  Herr,  was  a  prosperous 
farmer.  He  was  married  to  Marice,  daugliter  of 
Martin  Light,  a  large  landowner  and  prominent  cit- 
izen of  Lancaster  county.  George  Hubley,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  in  Lancaster  county,  came  to 
Philadelphia  from  Germany  in  1732,  and  in  1740 
settled  in  Lancaster.  His  son,  Mi- 
chael, married  Rosina  Struraph,  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  became 
president  justice  of  the  courts  of 
Lancaster  county.  He  was  magis- 
trate of  the  county  twenty-seven 
years,  was  barrack-master  of  the 
county  during  tlie  revolution,  and 
for  forty-three  years  of  his  life 
served  Trinity  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion as  warden,  elder  and  trustee. 
Michael's  brother,  Bernard,  was 
major  of  the  10th  Pennsylvania 
regiment  in  1776,  member  of  the 
legislature  from  1783  to  1788,  and 
of  the  state  senate  in  1790.  John 
Hubley,  son  of  Michael,  married 
/^  Maria  Magdalena,  a  daughter  of 

-C  *^:/T^'i-'^  .  Ludwig  Lauman,  read  law  with 
'  Edward  Shippeu,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1769.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
Lancaster  county  to  the  convention  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  1776  to  adopt  the  state  constitution. 
On  Aug.  5,  1776,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
council  of  safety  for  Pennsylvania,  and  on  Jan.  11, 
1777,  became  commissary  of  the  continental  stores 
and  the  stores  of  Pennsylvania  at  Lancaster,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  He  was  authorized  to  employ 
all  the  shoemakers  among  the  Hessian  prisoners  at 
Lancaster  to  make  shoes  for  the  state.  He  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  supreme  executive 
council  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  afterward  pro- 
thonotary,  clerk  of  the  courts  and  recorder  of  deeds 
for  Lancaster  county  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  Federal  constitution.  His 
son  Joseph  was  a  merchant  of  Lancaster,  and  Jo- 
seph's son,  John  Adam,  the  father  of  Dr.  Herr's 
first  wife,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Peter  Young, 
sister  of  James  Young  of  Middletown,  Pa.  Martin 
L.  Herr  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  State 
normal  school  at  Millersville.  In  1860  he  began  to 
read  medicine  with  Dr.  Patrick  Cassidy,  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  attended  his  first  course  of  lectures  at  Jef- 
ferson medical  college.  In  1862  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, where  he  availed  himself  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
He  completed  his  lecture  term  at  the  Medical  uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1864.  Dr.  Herr  then  continued 
his  service  in  the  army  hospitals  until  1866,  ranking 
among  the  most  experienced  physicians  in  medical 
knowledge  and  surgical  skill.  He  then  settled  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  his  success  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  soon  won  for  him  a  wide  reputation  and 
a  large  practice,  reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  city  and  county,  and  giving  him  high  standing 
among  the  leaders  of  his  profession  in  Pennsylvania. 


He  has  contributed  various  articles  of  merit  to  the 
medical  journals,  and  is  an  active  participant  in  the 
sessions  of  numerous  medical  societies.  He  has 
served  the  Lancaster  city  and  county  medical  socie- 
ties in  an  official  capacity,  was  the  originator  of  Lan- 
caster pathological  society,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  state  medical  society,  the  American 
medical  association,  and  the  International  medical 
congress.  He  attended  the  latter,  and  took  part  in 
its  deliberations  in  1890  at  Berlin,  Germany,  and  in 
1894  at  Rome,  Italy.  Taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Lancaster,  Dr.  Herr  has  served  several 
years  as  president  of  the  city  council,  and  has  been 
an  efficient  member  of  the  board  of  education.  He 
is  a  vestryman  in  St.  James's  Episcopal  church  of 
Lancaster,  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Dr.  Herr  married, 
Sept.  6,  1870,  Rosina,  daughter  of  John  Adam  and 
Sarah  Hubley,  of  Lancaster.  Their  children  are 
Sarah  M.,  William  H.,  John  L.,  Robert  M.,  and 
Anna  EHzabeth.  Mrs.  Herr  died  Feb.  2,  1889.  Dr. 
Herr  was  married  a  second  time  on  March  15,  1894, 
to  Elizabeth  H.  Hager,  eldest  daughter  of  John  C. 
Hager,  a  leading  merchant  of  Lancaster  city. 

PBESCOTT,  George  Bartlett,  electrician, 
was  born  in  Kingston,  N.  H.,  Sept.  16,  1830,  a  de- 
scendant of  James  Prescott,  an  incorporator  of  the 
town  in  1694.  He  received  his  education  principally 
at  private  schools  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  in  1846 
made  a  special  study  of  electricity.  He  learned  the 
art  of  telegraphy  soon  after  its  invention  by  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  and  was  manager  at  New  Haven,  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  other  offices,  from  1847  until  1858. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  lines  operated  by  the  American  telegraph 
company.  In  1866  he  was  called  to  the  same  posi- 
tion with  the  Western  union  telegraph  company,  and 
became  its  electrician,  residing  in  New  York  city. 
From  1873  until  1880  he  was  electrician  of  the  Inter- 
national ocean  telegraph  company,  and  during  that 
time  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  as  a  result  of  which  he 
introduced  into  the  United  States  many  improve- 
ments in  the  telegraph.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Gold  and  Stock  telegraph  company  from  1873  until 
1881.  In  1879  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Metropolitan  telephone  and 
telegraph  company,  and  from 
1879  until  1882  was  a  director  in 
this  company.  Prom  1879  until 
1882  he  was  president  of  the 
Manhattan  telegraph  company, 
and  president  of  the  American 
speaking  telephone  company.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  promoteis 
of  the  telephone.  He  patented 
several  inventions  in  connection 
with  the  telegraph,  and  also  m 
vented  and  patented  an  improve 
ment  in  the  quadruplex  tele 
graph.  He  was  a  joint  ownei 
with  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  all  the 
quadruplex  patents  in  this  coun 
try  and  Europe,  and  they  re- 
ceived a  royalty  from  the  British 
government  for  the  use  of  the 
same  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  introduced  in  1870  the  duplex  telegrapli,  in 
1874  the  quadruplex  telegraph  (the  most  valuable 
addition  ever  made  to  the  art  of  telegraphy),  and  in 
1876  the  ;ise  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  the  transmission 
of  messages.  In  1853,  while  manager  of  the  Boston 
office,  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  aurora  borealis 
was  of  electrical  origin.  He  published  an  account 
of  his  discovery  in  the  Boston  "Journal"  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year.  Subsequently,  on  various  occa- 
sions, he  removed  the  batteries  from  the  telegraph 
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wires,  and  operated  Ibe  latter  by  means  of  the  cur- 
rent induced  by  the  aurora.  An  account  of  these 
di^coverk;s  was  written  by  him  and  published  In  the 
"  Atlaiuic  Montlily"  In  18o9.  Much  attention  was 
aroused  througliout  the  world,  and  the  description 
■was  reproduced  in  all  the  leadiui;  scientific  journals 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  1865,  at  the  request  of 
Postmaster-General  Dennison,  he  wrote  a  paper  on 
the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  telegraph  by  the  gov- 
ernment, which  was  incorporated  in  the  postmaster- 
general's  report,  and  during  the  succeeding  ten 
years  he  appeared  before  vaiious  committees  of  con- 
gress, and  wrote  many  pamphlets  in  opposition  to 
the  government's  conti'ol  of  the  telegraph.  He  is 
the  avitlior  of  the  following  well  known  worlis  on 
electrical  subiects,  viz.:  "  HistoiT,  Theory,  and 
Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph''  (1860);  "Elec- 
tricity and  the  Electric  Telegraph"  (ISTT);  "The 
Speaking  Telephone"  ilSTS);  "Dynamo-Electrici- 
ty" (1884);  "Bell's  Electric  Speaking  Telephone; 
Its  Invention,  Construction,  Application,  Modifica- 
tion, and  History"  (1884),  and  "The  Electric  Tele- 
phone" (1890).  He  married  Eliza  Curtis  Parsons 
of  Massacluisetts,  a  granddaugliter  of  Gen.  Israel 
Parsons  of  Massachusetts,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion throughout  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1882  Jlr. 
Prescott  retired  from  all  active  participation  in  busi- 
ness of  every  kind,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  New  York  city  on 
Jan.  18,  1894,  after  a  short  illness.  His  wife  and 
only  daughter,  !Mrs.  Philip  'V.  R.  Van  Wyck,  Jr., 
survive  him. 

RICHARDSON,  'Willliam  Alexander,  sena- 
tor, was  born  in  Payette  county,  Ky.,Oct.  11,  1811. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  graduating  from 
the  Transylvania  university  in 
1828.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830 
when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  removed  to  Illinois, 
and  there  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  state  attorney. 
The  next  year  he  was  choseh 
as  a  representative  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  on  the  expira 
(ion  of  his  second  term  was 
elected  a  state  senator,  and  in 
1844  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
state  legislature  and  elected 
speaker  of  the  house.  The 
same  year  he  was  a  presiden- 
tial elector  on  the  democratic 
ticket,  voting  for  James  K. 
Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas  as 
president  and  vice  president  of 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war  Mr.  Richardson  raised  a  volunteer  company 
and  went  as  its  captain  to  join  the  army  of  Gen. 
Taylor.  At  Buena  Vista  he  displayed  marked 
courage,  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  regi 
ment  was  made  major  on  the  battle-field  Feb.  23, 
1847.  While  absent  in  the  army  Iiis  constituents 
elected  him  a  representative  in  congress  from  Illinois. 
His  service  in  this  position  extended  through  the 
thirtieth,  thirty-first,  thirty-second,  thirty-third,  and 
thirty-fourth  congresses.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty-fourth  congress  he  resigned,  and  Jacob  C. 
Davis  was  chosen  In  his  place,  and  he  was  in  1857  ap- 
pointed by  Pi-esident  Buchanan  territoriai  governor 
of  Nebraska,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1858.  In 
1860,  much  against  his  consent,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  state  in  the  thirty-seventh  congress. 
On  the  death  of  his  life-long  friend,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  June  3,  1861,  Representative  Richardson 
was  cho.sen  his  successor  in  the  U.  S  senate  and  served 
through  his  unexpired  terra  in  the  sessions  of  the 
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thirty-seveuth  and  thirty-eighth  congresses.  He  was 
ou  several  important  committees.  Senator  Richard- 
son was  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  democratic  con- 
vention of  1860,  and  nobly  championed  the  claims 
of  Judge  Douglas,  and  in  the  adjourned  convention 
at  Baltimore,  which  nominated  the  Douglas  and 
Johnson  ticket,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  successful  issue.  In  1868  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  New  York  convention  that  nominated  Seymour 
and  Blair.  Senator  Richardson  then  retired  from 
public  life,  dying  at  his  home  in  Quincy,  111.,  Dec. 
27,  1875. 

PENDLETON,  Edward  'Waldo,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Camden,  Me.,  May  22,  1849.  He  descended 
from  one  of  the  early  English  settlers  of  New 
England,  Maj.  Brian  Pendleton,  who  came  with 
his  family  to  Watertown,  Mass., 
from  the  town  of  Pendleton,  a 
suburb  of  jNIanchester,  Eng.,  in 
1631.  Mr.  Pendleton  prepared 
for  college  at  Gorham  academy, 
in  his  native  state.  He  was  a 
student  at  Bowdoin  college  and 
the  University  of  Michigan,  grad- 
uating from  the  latter  in.stitution 
in  1872,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1875.  He  served  as  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction 
at  Owosso,  Mich.,  and  instructor 
of  classics  in  the  High  school  of 
Detroit.  His  legal  studies  were 
pursued  in  the  office  of  C.  I. 
Walker,  and  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  law  school.  He  was  j^  ,  • ,  s-?~  j  fi  f-> 
admitted  to  the  Detroit  bar  in  «=-rfw:vUT<ic4ciix<.e-t.w. 
1876,  and  immediately  established  himself  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  making  a  specialty  of 
those  branches  of  law  relating  to  corporations,  the 
management  of  estates,  and  chancery,  in  which  he 
afterward  gained  much  eminence.  He  has  traveled 
extensively,  and  is,  personallj',  genial,  frank,  and 
cordial  in  manner,  public-spirited,  possessing  a  cul- 
tivated taste  for  literature,  a  logical,  legal  mind, 
which,  combined  with  peculiar  business  sagacity, 
enables  him  to  practically  utilize  his  legal  knowl- 
edge. 

SAYRE,  ■William.  Lynison,  educator,  was 
born  at  Byberry  (now  a  part  of  Philadelphia),  Apr. 
24,  1840.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Central  high  school 
of  Philadelphia  in  1854.  He  remained  there  but  a 
short  time,  however,  as  his  father  removed  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  to  establish  himself  in 
business  as  a  cai'riagemaker  and  wheelwright,  and 
the  son  was  obliged  to  exchange  his  books  for  tools. 
While  engaged  in  this  occupation  he  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  which  afterward 
enabled  him  to  realize  the  possibility  of' tool  instruc- 
tion as  an  educational  factor.  In  1858  he  connnenced 
teaching  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.  From  1872  to  1885 
he  was  principal  of  the  Vaughan  grammar-school  of 
Philadelphia,  and  during  that  time  took  a  prominent 
part  in  educational  advancement.  In  187.5  he  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  five  grammar-school  prin- 
cipals appointed  by  the  board  of  education  to  formu- 
late a  new  course  of  study  for  the  schools.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  to  systematize  the  plan  of  piiblic 
instruction  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  effort  to  carry 
out  the  new  course  the  board  of  education  became 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  creating  the  office  of 
city  superintendent  of  schools.  Early  in  his  career 
Mr.  Sayre  advocated  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools,  and  in  his  own  school  made  the  first 
successful  attempt  in  Philadelphia  to  place  that 
branch  of  study  on  the  school  curriculum.  To  carry 
his  ideas  into  effect,  he  diligently  studied  the  best 
methods  of  drawing,  and  gave  instruction  to  evening 
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classes  at  the  Wright  institute  and  in  the  Philadel- 
phia evening  bigli  school.  The  Russian  exhibition 
of  wood-work  at  the  centennial  exposition  convinced 
him  of  the  practical  value  of  tool  instruction  in  the 
schools.  He  visited  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  man- 
ual training  schools,  and  carefully  examined  into  the 
results  of  the  management  of  those  institutions.  In 
1885,  when  tlie  Philadelpliia  manual  training  school 
was  established,  he  was  appointed 
vice  piincipal,  and  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  the  principal,  Lieut.  Craw- 
ford, he  succeeded  him  as  head  of 
the  school.  The  subsequent  suc- 
cess of  this  excellent  institution 
was  largely  due  to  his  executive 
ability,  broad  educational  views, 
and  to  untiring  efforts.  His  life 
Iraiuing,  including  his  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  tools,  and  his 
compi-eliensive  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, admirably  prepared  him  for 
this  special  work,  and  he  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  in  the  cause 
of  industrial  education.  Of  the  363 
graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  cen- 
tral manual  training  school  up  to 
1893,  seventy  per  cent,  were  en- 
gaged in  those  industrial  pursuits 
in  which  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  as  well  as 
skill  of  hand,  is  required.  They  were  electricians, 
draughtsmen,  architects,  makers  of  optical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  chemists,  machinists, 
etc.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  were  in  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions,  colleges,  universities,  technical 
schools,  and  the  remainder  in  business  for  them- 
selves. It  has  been,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of 
confidence,  claimed  by  Prof.  Sayre  and  his  supporters, 
that  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  supplies 
an  educational  want,  inasmuch  as  its  curriculum  af- 
fords a  full  and  rounded  high-school  course,  and 
provides  for  a  thorough  preparation  for  a  technologi- 
cal course.  It  also  fills  an  industrial  want,  by  giving 
a  kind  of  training  that  puts  the  pupil  in  touch  with 
industrial  pursuits,  enabling  him  to  gain  an  imme- 
diate livelihood  upon  leaving  school.  The  manual 
training  system  of  education  demands  just  as  close 
and  thoughtful  study  with  tools  as  with  books, 
making  provision,  also,  for  the  literary,  scientific 
and  mathematical  training  of  the  pupil. 

FORDYCE,  Samuel  Wesley,  financier,  was 
born  in  Guernsey  county,  O.,  Feb.  7,  1840.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  schools,  in 
Madison  college,  Uniontown,  Pa., 
and  at  the  North  Illinois  university. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  his 
railway  career  as  a  station  agent  on 
the  Central  Ohio  railway,  afterward 
a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
system.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  1st  Ohio  volun- 
teer cavalry,  and  steadily  rose  to  a 
captaincy  of  cavalry.  He  was  af- 
terward assistant  inspector-general 
of  cavalry,  assigned  to  the  cavalry 
corps,  army  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  civil  war  having  ended,  he 
went  South,  and  located  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  where  he  established  the 
banking  house  of  Fordyce  &  Rison. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics 
as  a  democrat — was  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  state  central  committee  in  1874.  He  removed 
to  Arkansas  and  located  at  Hot  Springs  in  the  early 
part  of  1876,  where  he  became  largely  interested  in 
business;  was  sent  from  Garland  county  as  delegate 
to  the  state  gubernatorial  convention  in  1880,  and  in 


1884  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  judicial  convention ; 
was  a  member  of  the  national  democratic  committee 
of  Arkansas  fi'om  1884  to  1888,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
national  democratic  convention  at  Chicago  in  1884, 
and  again  in  1893.  In  1881  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Texas  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road company;  in  1885  he  was  appointed  receiver  of 
the  same  comany,  and  in  1886,  when  the  company  was 
reorganized  and  its  name  changed  to  St.  Louis,  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  he  was  made  president.  In  1889 
he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  same  company 
again,  and  in  1891,  when  it  was  again  reorganized 
and  its  name  changed  to  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  he 
was  re-elected  president.  He  is  still  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  railway  company,  commonly 
known  as  the  "Cotton  Belt."  Many  a  Confederate 
veteran  has  felt  a  thrill  when  he  saw  the  respect 
which  Col.  Fordyce  showed  toward  the  brave  sol- 
diers wliom  he  once  opposed  in  war.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  the  gallant  Confederate  Gen. 
John  0.  Brown,  who  afterward  became  a  railroad 
man,  and  died  in  Tennessee  in  1889,  Col.  Fordyce 
tendered  the  use  of  his  private  car,  and  not  only  that, 
but  invited,  and  carried  with  him  from  St.  Louis  to 
Tennessee,  railroad  officials  who  had  been  veterans 
in  both  armies,  to  attend  the  funeral.  Col.  Fordyce 
was  married,  at  Huntsville,  to  Susan  E.  Chaddick, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Chaddick,  pastor 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church. 

BEACH,  ■William  Austin,  lawyer  and  ex-col- 
lector of  internal  revenue,  was  born  at  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1842,  son  of  Henry  G.  Beach, 
a  farmer  and  lumber  dealer,  and 
Mary  Sellon  Thompson,  natives 
of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  de- 
scended from  old  New  England 
families.  William  A.  studied  at 
the  Union  school  at  Baldwins- 
ville,  and  was  graduated  in  1863 
from  the  Delaware  literary  insti- 
tute at  Franklin,  N.  Y.  After 
teaching  two  years,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hunt 
&  Green  in  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
har  in  1866.  In  1873  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  U.  S. 
district  court  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York ;  in  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  to  the  U.  S.  circuit 
courts  for  the  northern  and 
southern  districts  of  New  York, 
and  in  1888  to  the  Supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  period  covered  by 
these  dates,  Mr.  Beach  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Syracuse,  gaining  a  large  practice,  and 
recognition  as  a  lawyer  of  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tainments, having  been  connected  with  litigations  of 
general  interest  and  importance.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated at  different  times,  as  partners,  with  Heniy  E. 
Marble,  William  Saunders,  O.  J.  Brown,  Harrison 
Hoyt,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hancock, 
Beach  &  Devine.  Mr.  Beach  has  ever  manifested 
great  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  every  movement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city  of  his  residence  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
In  politics  he  has  been  an  active  democrat,  and  since 
1868  has  "stumped "  his  state  in  every  campaign;  in 
recognition  of  his  political  service  he  was  requested 
by  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden  to  accept  a  membership 
on  the  state  committee,  and  held  that  honorable  po- 
sition from  1875  to  the  fall  of  1877,  attending  the  na- 
tional convention  of  his  party  at  St.  Louis  in  1876  to 
urge  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Tilden  for  the  presi- 
dency. In  the  winter  of  1876-77,  anticipating  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Gov.  Tilden 
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to  contest  the  presidency,  lie  sent  an  agent  to  Florida, 
at  his  own  expense,  to  collect  and  put  in  shape  the 
evidence  of  the  election  in  that  state;  the  only  use, 
however,  made  of  this  evidence  was  by  the  "  Potter  " 
investigation  by  congress  at  the  session  of  that  win- 
ter; he  has  now  the  weekly  reports  of  that  agent, 
which  afford  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
that  stormy  contest.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Cleveland  one  of  the  commission  to  report  on 
the  proposition  to  store  tlie  lieadwaters  of  the  Hud- 
son river  by  means  of  reservoirs,  and  draw  the  re- 
port advising  that  the  lalies  in  the  Adirondacli  for- 
ests, tributary  to  the  Hudson,  be  dammed  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  spring  freshets 
thus  stored  be  fed  to  the  river  during  the  dry  period. 
He  received  tlie  appointment  of  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  31st  New  York  district  in  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  and  continued  in  office  until  June  30, 
1890,  conducting  its  large  business  with  commend- 
able efficiency.  In  the  year  1890  he  was  one  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen  selected  by  the  Reform  club  of  New 
York  to  meet  the  republicans  in  joint  debate  on  the 
subject  of  tariff  reduction,  at  the  county  fairs 
throughout  the  state.  During  the  campaign  of  1892 
Mr.  Beach  was  prominent  in  his  advocacy  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  President  Cleveland,  beginning  his 
labors  with  an  address  at  the  so-called  ' '  anti-snap  " 
meeting  in  Cooper  union.  New  York  city;  acting  as 
a  member  of  the  provisional  state  committee,  and 
attending  the  national  convention  at  Chicago  as  a 
member  of  the  contesting  delegation  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Beach  was  married,  May  3,  1886,  to  Mrs.  Augusta 
H.  Kelly,  with  whom,  and  their  adopted  children, 
he  now  resides  at  Syracuse. 

BKOOEE,  Francis  Mark,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Radnor,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  July  4,  1886,  the 
fourth  of  nine  children  of  Hugh  Jones  Brooke  and 
Jemima  Elizabeth  Longmire, 
his  wife.  His  ancestors  were  of 
the  early  English  and  Welsh 
emigration,  who  served  their 
country  in  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  in  addition  to  their 
services  as  soldiers  in  the  colo- 
nial, revolutionary  and  1812 
wars.  His  father  (see  "Ash- 
mead's  History  of  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,"  page  608)  was  a 
leading  citizen,  whose  influ- 
ence was  widely  known  and 
strongly  felt,  and  whose  ad- 
vice was  frequently  sought  in 
national  and  state,  as  well  as 
local,  corporate  and  personal 
affairs,  and  his  mother  was 
,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Longmire,  a  lace  manufac- 
turer of  Nottingham,  England, 
who  emigrated  thence  to  Philadelphia  in  1819. 
The  early  boyhood  of  Francis  Mark  Brooke  was 
spent  in  Radnor,  where  he  attended  the  local  schools 
until  his  sixteenth  year,  wh6n  he  entered  Haverford 
college,  leaving  it  in  1854  because  of  broken  health, 
and  remained  at  his  home,  at  Media,  Pa.,  until 
1857,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
under  Edward  Hopper,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar.  At  the  same  time  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Media,  where  his  father's  prominence  and  his  own 
industry  soon  secured  him  a  fair  and  growing  in- 
come. On  July  31,  1862,  he  married  Adelaide  Hun- 
ter, daughter  of  "William  Hayman  Vogdes  and  Han- 
nah Pennell  Davis,  his  wife,  of  Philadelphia.  She 
was  a  woman  whose  earnest   Christian  character, 


kindly  disposition  and  social  graces  thoroughly 
fitted  her  for  every  lelation  of  her  life.  Their  mar- 
riage was  an  exceptionally  happy  one.  As  Mr.  Brooke 
was  obliged  to  take  charge  of  his  father's  business  af- 
fairs during  the  latter's  absence  in  the  military  service 
of  the  government,  his  own  service  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  was  short  and  inconspicuous  as  a  private  in 
Company  I,  39th  regiment,  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
emergency  troops.  In  1863  he  was  elected  district  at- 
torney of  his  native  county,  and  assumed  the  office  at 
the  November  term  of  that  year;  he  held  it  but  a  few 
terms;  the  confinement  of  his  increasing  practice 
having  again  broken  his  health,  besought  the  greater 
activities  of  trade.  In  1864,  with  his  brother  Hun- 
ter, he  formed  the  co-partnership  of  F.  M.  &  H. 
Brooke,  grain  merchants,  and  started  business  ia 
Philadelphia,  which  continually  grew  until  they 
became  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  that  branch  of 
the  city's  trade.  In  1865  he  removed  from  Media  ta 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since  resided.  As  a. 
member  of  the  Commercial  exchange,  the  leading 
active  trade  organization  of  the  city,  his  ability  and 
usefulness  were  promptly  recognized,  and  he  has. 
almost  continuously  served  his  fellow-members  on 
its  committees  or  in  its  administration,  especially  in 
those  matters  involving  the  legislation  of  the  city 
councils,  the  state  legislature  and  the  national  con- 
gress, affecting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1878,  after  serving  the  exchange  as  dii-ector 
and  vice-president,  he  was  made  president,  and  ia 
the  celebrations  of  the  national  centennial  in  1876, 
the  Bi-centennial  of  the  founding  of  Philadelphia  in 
1878,  and  the  national  constitutional  centennial  in 
1887,  he  actively  participated  as  a  representative  of 
the  exchange.  Mr.  Brooke  originated,  had  drawn, 
and,  by  persistent  effort,  secured  the  passage,  by  the- 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  of  the  act  of  May  30,  1893, 
"To  acquire,  maintain  and  preserve  forever  the  rev- 
olutionary campground  at  Valley  Forge  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  state,"  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  interest  in,  and  work  for.  Valley  Forge, 
he  was  the  first  commissioner  selected  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  by  his  fellow-commissioners  was  unani- 
mously made  their  president.  In  financial,  indus- 
trial, charitable  and  other  organizations,  he  takes  an 
active  interest,  serving  as  president  or  director  in 
the  administration  of  many.  In  politics  Mr.  Brooke 
is  a  republican,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
trict-attorneyship  before  mentioned,  he  has  always- 
refused  the  use  of  his  name  for  political  office, 
whether  appointive  or  elective.  Mrs.  Brooke  died 
Nov.  28,  1888.  Their  children  were  Estelle  Hunter, 
wife  of  Isaac  Marselis  Longhead,  Hugh  Jones, 
Wayne  Vogdes,  who  died  April,  1883,  Florence  and 
Francis  Mark,  Jr. 

BASSETT,  Allan  Lee,  soldier,  editor,  and 
underwriter,  was  born  near  Birmingham,  Conn., 
Feb.  38,  1837.  His  ancestors  were  of  old  Puritaa 
stock,  William  Bassett,  the  first  of  the  name  in 
America,  having  arrived  at  New  Plymouth,  Nov. 
11,  1631,  in  the  small  ship  Fortune,  which  sailed  ■ 
one  year  after  the  Mayflower,  bringing  such  fam- 
ilies and  parts  of  families  as  could  not  be  comfort- 
ably accommodated  in  the  latter-named  vessel.  Hi» 
ancestors  were  no  less  distinguished  on  the  side  of 
his  mother,  Nancy  Lee,  a  lineal  descendant  in  the 
sixth  generation  of  John  Eliot  the  apostle,  who 
emigrated  in  1631  from  England  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  made  himself  famous,  not  only  for  hia 
learning  and  his  labors  and  sufferings  as  a  mission- 
ary, but  also  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  settler 
in  America  who  essayed  to  establish  a  republic  upon 
its  shores.  The  parents  of  Allan  desired  to  educate 
him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  brothers,  Eliot  and  Benjamin,  both  of  whom 
were  graduates  from  Yale  college,  the  one  subse 
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quently  becoming  a  minister,  and  the  other  a  physi- 
cian.    Young  Allan  was  accordingly  sent  to  Hop- 
kms's  grammar  school,  where  he  received  a  thorough 
preparation  for  college.     His  enterprising  spirit  and 
urgent  desire  to  take  part  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 
could  not,  however,  brook  tbe 
delay    which    must    attend  the 
necessary  preparation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  legal  profession,  as 
was  the  intention  of  his  parents. 
Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, he  went  to  New  York  city, 
where,    after   some    experience 
gained  as  a  clerk,  he  began  the 
life  of  a  merchant  and  a  manu- 
facturer.    For  twenty  years  he 
conducted  business  successfully 
in  that  city,  making  Brooklyn 
his  place  of  residence.     When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  or- 
ganized   a    military    company, 
known  as  the  Brooklyn   Greys, 
and   of   which    he    was   made 
captain.     It  was  attached,    un- 
der the  name  of  company  D,  to 
,  N.  G.  S.  3Sr.  Y.,  and  marched  to 
the  seat  of  war  early  in  1863,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished itself,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
and  in  the  riots  in  New  York  city.     He  remained  at 
the  head  of  his  company  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
On  returning  to  his  home  in  Brooklyn  he  disposed 
of  his  business  in  New  York,  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  regiment,  and  with  his  family  removed 
to  Irvinglon,  N.  J.     In  May,  1866,  he  established 
the  "  Northern  Monthly  and  New  Jersey  Magazine," 
of  which  he  was  editor  and  sole  proprietor.     Its  edi- 
torial department  gives  abundant  evidence  of  Cap- 
tain Bassett's  literary  culture  as  well  as  his  good 
taste  and  gracefulness  as  a  writer.     Two  years  of 
close  application  in  the  editorial  chair,  after  the  toil 
and  excitement  incident  to  the  camp  and  field,  did  not, 
however,  prove  to  be  the  rest  which  he  anticipated. 
He  therefore  sold'  it  to  the  Putnams  of  New  York, 
and  it  was  thereafter  published  as  "  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine and  Northern  Monthly. "     Soon  after  abandon- 
ing the  editorial  chair,  in  1870,  he  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business.     The  financial  panic  which  took 
place  during  the  following  two  years,  drove  all  land 
speculators  from  the  market,  and  with  them  went 
his  occupation  as  well  as  a  large  share  of  his  earn- 
ings.    On  the  return  of  better  times,  he  undertook, 
in  1875,  to  organize  the  Prudential  insurance  com- 
pany, now  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.     He  became  its  first  presi- 
dent, and,  largely  through  his  efforts,  the  company 
was  placed  upon  the  basis  which  made  possible  the 
wonderful  success  which  has  attended  all  its  opera- 
tions.    But  differences  of  opinions  arising  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  affairs,  he  withdrew  in  1879,  and  soon 
after  associated  himself  with  the  Metropolitan  life 
insurance  company  of  New  York,  as  superintendent 
in  New  Jersey,  a  position  which  he  occupied  through- 
out the  remainder  of  his  life,  making  Newark  his 
residence.     Capt.  Bassett  was  a  stanch  republican  in 
politics,  and  for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Essex 
county    republican    committee.      He    was    always 
among  the  foremost  in  enterprises  whose  aim  was 
the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  dwelt. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the 
board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Newark,  and  was 
elected  as  its  president  for  four  terms,  an  honor  with- 
out precedent  in  that  organization.     He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Washington  association,  which  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  pre- 
serving Washington's  headquarters  at  Morrlstown, 
N.  .7.     In  the  New  Jersey  Historical  society  he  also 
manifested  much  interest,  and  labored  zealously  to 


secure  a  fire-proof  building  for  its  valuable  collec- 
tions. Prom  early  life  he  was  an  earnest,  consistent 
Christian,  active  in  every  good  work  and  word. 
His  genial  nature  endeared  him  to  every  one  who 
knew  him,  and  his  wonderful  energy  and  executive 
abilities  gave  him  prominence  in  every  movement, 
public  or  private,  in  which  he  took  part.  In  De- 
cember, 1853,  Capt.  Bassett  married  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Phillips,  M.D.,  of  Bristol,  Pa.  Six  chil- 
dren were  the  fruit  of  this  union,  but  the  wife  and 
four  children  died  during  his  residence  in  Brooklyn, 
between  1855  and  1865.  The  survivors  are  Allena, 
wife  of  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  of  New 
York  city,  and  Carrol  Phillips  Bassett  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  married  a  second  time,  in  1866,  Mrs. 
Annie  S.  Richards  of  New  York  city,  who  still  sur-  ■ 
vives.     He  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4,  1893. 

BASSETT,  Carrol  Phillips,  civil  engineer, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Peb.  27,  1863,  son  of 
Allan  Lee  and  Caroline  Phillips  Bassett.  He  entered 
Lafayette  college  in  1879,  and  was  graduated  as  vale- 
dictorian in  the  class  of  1888,  taking  the  degree  of 
C.E.  His  alma  mater  made  him  a  Ph.D.  in  1888. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  college  fraternity.  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  and  was  its  president  1887-89;  member  also 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  a  life  member  of  the  American 
society  of  civil  engineers;  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land water  works  association,  and  of  the  Philadel- 
phia engineers'  club.  In  social  life  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Essex  club,  of  the  Essex  county  country  club, 
and  of  the  Blooming  Grove  (Pa. )  club.  In  his  busi- 
ness of  civil  engineer  he  has  designed  and  constructed 
the  water  works,  the  sewerage  and  sewage  purifica- 
tion works  of  many  towns  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware.  He  was 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  sanitary  association 
1892-93;  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Commonwealth 
water  company,  and  other  similar  corporations,  andi 
Is  author  of  " 'The  Conservation  of  Streams,"  "In- 
land Sewage  Disposal,"  and  other  technical  papers. 

CABANISS,  Thomas  Banks,  representative 
in  congress,  was  born  in  Forsyth,  Monroe  county, 
Ga.,  Aug.  31,  1835.  His  father,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Cabaniss,  was  of  French  descent,  whose  ancestor 
was  one  of  two  brothers  who  emigrated  from  France 
to  Virginia  before  the  revolution.  His  grandfather, 
George  Cabaniss,  removed  to  Georgia  shortly  after 
the  revolution.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Chlpman, 
whose  father  came  from  Massachusetts  after  the  rev- 
olution, and,  settling  in  Savan- 
nah, afterward  removed  to  Elbert 
county.  The  son  was  prepared 
for  college  in  the  schools  of  For- 
syth, and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  In  1858. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  about  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  He  enlisted  in  the 
war  as  a  private  in  the  first  com- 
pany which  was  ordered  into 
service,  and  which  was  a  part 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  Georgia 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Col. 
Ramsay  He  was  promoted  to 
captain  of  another  company  of 
his  regiment  within  a  month  af- 
ter being  mustered  into  service. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  twelve- 
months'service  of  the  regiment  he  ' 
remained  at  home  a  short  while, 
andthen  joined  Cutt's  battalion  of  artillery  as  a  private, 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Gens.  George  Doles  and  Philip  Cook  gal- 
lantly until  the  close  of  the  war,  sharing  in  some  of 
Its  bloodiest  battles.  He  returned  after  the  war  and 
resumed  the  successful  practice  of  the  law.    He  was 
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■elected,  in  October,  1865,  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Georgia;  was  in  ISTO  assistant 
•secretary  of  the  state  senate  of  Georgia;  was  in  1873 
elected  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  while  so  engaged 
he  was  appointed  solicitor- general  of  the  Flint  cir- 
cuit, resigning  the  secretarysliip  of  the  senate  to  ac- 
cept it.  He  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Georgia  for 
&  term  of  four  years  in  1876,  but  the  term  liaviug 
been  cut  by  a  change  made  iu  the  constitution  of  the 
state  by  the  convention  of  1877,  he  \\'as  re-elected  in 
1878,  serving  two  years  under  the  shortened  term. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  senate  in  1884,  and  the 
fourth  time  in  1890.  He  was  elected  in  1893  to  rep- 
resent his  district  In  the  fifty-third  congress  as  a 
democrat.  He  has  also  been  mayor  of  his  native 
town,  Forsyth,  Ga.  He  married,  in  1873,  Mary 
Howard,  of  Cartersville,  Ga.,  by  whom  he  has  two 
living  children.  Oapt.  Cabaniss  has  taken  a  high 
stand  as  a  lawyer,  legislator  and  puljlic  '.eader,  fol- 
lowing in  the'footsteps  of  his  distinguished  father. 
Judge'  Cabaniss,  who  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  tlie  state,  an  eminent  jurist,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  party  in  the  fiery  reconstruction  days,  the 
most  critical  period  of  state  politics.  He  inherited 
from  his  father  liis  capacity  for  public  affairs,  strong 
convictions,  independence  of  action,  conservative 
judgment,  and  firm  courage  of  conduct,  accompa- 
nied by  the  best-poised  equanimity  of  temper,  and 
the  most  unvarying  courtesy.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  senate  finance  committee  in  1876,  and  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee  in  the  senates  of  1884 
and  1890.  In  congress  he  has  taken  immediate  rank 
among  the  strong  representatives.  He  is  an  able 
lawyer,  a  vigorous  prosecuting  officer,  an  honored 
citizen,  and  possessed  of  the  finest  social  and  family 
excellencies. 

G-LAZISK,  Willard,  soldier,  author  and  ex- 
plorer, was  born  in  Fowler,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1841.  His  great-grandfather,  Oliver 
Glazier,  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  having 
fought  at  Bunker  hill  when  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  and  was  a  pensioner 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  His  grandfather,  Jabez, 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  bis 
father,  Ward,  in  the  civil  war  of 
1861.  Altogether,  six  Glaziers, 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Jabez,  pa- 
tiiotically  bore  arms  in  their  coun- 
try's cause  during  this  war,  all  hail- 
ing from  the  small  town  of  Fow- 
ler in  northern  New  York.  The 
grand  father  and  father  on  the  return 
of  peace  followed  the  occupation  of 
farmer.  The  son's  boyhood  was 
also  spent  on  the  farm  at  Fowler, 
his  father's  straitened  circumstances 
'     /j      I  rendering  his  help  a  necessity.    He 

fj       V  was,  however,   able  to  attend  the 

district  school  during  the  winter  of 
each  year.  His  fatlier  being  un- 
able to  give  him  an  education,  he  went  into  the 
woods  as  a  trapper  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  en- 
able him  to  contiuue  his  education.  He  in  this 
way  earned  if'io,  and  in  the  summer  of  1857  en- 
tered the  Gouverneur  AVesleyan  seminary,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  further  maintaining 
himself  by  teaching  during  the  vacations.  In  1859 
he  entered  the  Normal  college  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
having  at  the  time  only  a  few  dollars  with  which 
to  meet  his  expenses.  Before  the  close  of  the  term 
he  was  compelled  to  teach  a  district  school  for  a  term. 
He  returned  to  the  Normal  school  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  only  to  leave  it  in  August  to  enlist  as  a  private 
in  the  second  regiment  of  New  York  calvary,  poiiu- 
larly  known  as  the    "  Harris   Light."     With  this 


regiment  he  participated  in  all  the  cavalry  engage- 
ments of  the  army  of  the  Pottmiac,  until  his  cap- 
ture. On  Oct.  19,  1863,  a  division  of  cavalry, 
including  the  "Harris  Light,"  under  General  Kil- 
patrick,  was  surrounded  by  the  Confederates,  and 
while  the  command  was  making  a  charge  upon  the 
enemy.  Glazier's  horse  was  riddled  with  bullets  ; 
he  fell  beneath  the  advancing  squadrons  and  was 
captured.  From  the  battle-field  he  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  were  marched  to  Culpeper  and  thence  to 
Libby  prison,  Richmond,  Ya.  Here  he  assisted  in 
the  famous  "tunnel"  scheme,  but  was  unable  to 
make  his  escape.  From  Libby  he  was  transferi-ed 
to  Danville,  Virginia,  and  thence  to  the  military 
prisons  at  Macon  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Chai-leston 
and  Columbia,  S.  0.  While  in  Cliarleston  he  was 
placed  by  the  prison  authorities  under  fire  of  Gil- 
more's  siege  guns.  Glazier  escaped  from  C!olumbia 
on  Nov.  36,  1864  ;  was  recaptured  by  a  Confederate 
outpost  Dec.  15th,  escaped  again  Dec.  16th,  was  re- 
taken the  same  day  by  a  detachment  of  Texan  cav- 
alry under  General  Wheeler  and  tried  as  a  spy  at 
Springfield,  Ga.,  on  Dec.  17th.  He  escaped  finally 
from  Sylvania,  Ga.,  on  Dec.  19th  and  reached  the 
Federal  hues  near  Savannah,  Dec.  23d.  Having 
been  rendered  supei'numerary  during  his  long  im- 
prisonmeut,and  being  anxions  to  remain  in  the  service 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Glazier  applied  for  a  com- 
mission and  received  an  appointment  as  first  lieutenant 
in  the  36th  New  York  calvary.  He  then  returned  to 
his  home  for  a  short  time  to  recover  health  and 
strength,  a  report  of  his  death  as  a  prisoner  at  Colum- 
bia having  preceded  hira.  Returning  to  the  seat  of 
war.  Glazier  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  closing 
engagements,  subsequently  being  made  brevet  cap- 
tain for  meritorious  service.  After  the  war  he  pre- 
pared for  publication  a  journal  which  he  had  kept 
throughout  his  incarceration  in  Southern  prisons. 
He  first  offered  it  in  New  York,  but  the  great  pub- 
lishing nouses  of  the  metropolis  refused  it  or  offered 
him  a  small  royalty  which  he  declined  to  accept. 
He  then  returned  to  Albany,  where  he  found  a  pub- 
lisher (Joel  Munsell)  who  put  the  journal  into  book 
form  in  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies,  under  the 
title  "Capture,  Prison-Pen  and  Escape."  While  the 
book  was  in  press,  its  author  solicited  sub.scriptions 
for  it,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  cancel  his  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Munsell  and  realize  a  gratifying  surplus.  The 
book  met  with  a  sale  of  over  400,000  copies.  Fol- 
lowing this  work  from  his  pen,  came  a  series  of  vol- 
umes on  military  subjects:  "Three  Years  in  the 
Federal  Cavalry"  (1871);  "Battles  fortheUniim" 
(1874);  and  "Heroes  of  Three  Wars"  (1878). 
Glazier's  later  works,  "Peculiarities  of  American 
Cities"  (1883);  "Down  the  Great  River"  (1887); 
"  Headwaters  of  the  Mi.s.sissippi"  (1898),  and  "  Ocean 
to  Ocean  on  Horseback"  (1894),  are  the  outcome 
of  his  travels  and  explorations  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  army  of  the 
republic,  having  been  mustered  into  Sumner  Post, 
24,  department  of  New  York,  in  1870,  from  which 
he  was  transferred  in  1871  to  Rice  Post,  39,  in  which 
he  always  had  a  fi-alernal  interest.  In  1876  Glazier 
made  a  horseback  journey  across  the  continent 
for  the  purpose  of  leisurely  studying  that  portion 
of  the  country  thro\igh  which  he  passed,  and  the 
fiabits  and  customs  of  the  people.  Leaving  Boston 
on  the  ninth  of  May  he  took  a  route  directly  west- 
ward, lecturing  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  on 
"Echoes  from  the  Revolutiim,"  the  subject  being 
suggested  by  the  centennial  year.  The  greater  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the.se  lectures  was  donated  to 
various  Grand  army  objects,  among  others,  the 
Relief  fund,  the  Soldiers'  hcmie,  Dayton,  O.,  and 
the  Custer  monument  fund.  Ho  was  captured  by  a 
band  of  Arrapahoe  Indians  near  Skull  Rocks,  Wyo- 
ming, but  escaped,   and  continuing  his  journey  on 
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one  of  their  mustangs,  reached  San  Francisco  Dec. 
26th,  having  ridden  from  the  Atlanlic  to  the 
Pacificln  200  days.  "While  crossing  the  government 
bridge  between  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  Davenport, 
la.,  during  his  journey,  Glazier  was  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  sight  of  the  great  stream  rolling  be- 
neath him,  and  then  first  conceived  the  idea  of  travers- 
ing the  Mississippi  through  its  entire  course.  This 
idea  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  summer  of  1881, 
when,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  Barret  Chan- 
ning  Paine  of  the  St.  Paul  "Pioneer  Press,"  he 
penetrated  to  Lake  Itasca,  the  long-supposed  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence,  with  the  aid  of  In- 
dian guides,  reached  on  July  23d,  a  lake  beyoud 
and  above  Itasca,  known  to  the  Indians  as  Poke- 
gama  (the  place  where  the  waters  gather).  This 
tine  body  of  water,  connected  with  Itasca  by  a 
perennial  stream,  was  by  measurement  and  sound- 
ings found  to  be  forty-flve  feet  deep  with  an  area 
of  255  acres.  Heavily  wooded  hills  surround 
its  circular  basin,  and  in  the  waters  are  found 
many  varieties  of  fish.  Unknown  or  unrecognized 
before  the  visit  of  Glazier  and  his  companions, 
owing  probably  to  the  obscurity  of  its  outlet  into 
Itasca,  and  other  local  causes,  the  lake  above  Itasca 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Minnesota,  and  this 
body  of  water  he  discovered  to  be  the  real  source  of 
the  Mississippi.  From  this  point  Glazier  and  his 
party  began  the  descent  of  the  river,  satisfied  that 
their  canoes  had  floated  upon  its  remotest  waters. 
The  journey  from  source  to  sea  occupied  117  daj's, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  canoe 
voyages  on  record.  A  journal  was  kept  throughout 
the  voyage,  in  which  the  varied  events  along  the 
route  were  duly  chronicled,  and  in  which  tiie  author 
graphically  described  the  newly  discovered  source, 
named  "  Lake  Glazier"  in  his  honor.  Between  1881 
and  1891,  some  parties  questioned  the  correctness  of 
the  Glazier  position  in  reference  to  the  source  of  the 
great  river,  and  in  1891,  with  the  object  of  justify- 
ing his  claim  to  the  important  discovery,  he  extended 
an  invitation  to  many  scientists,  geographers  and 
leading  map  and  educational  publishers  to  accom- 
pany him  upon  another  expedition  to  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by 
several  and  a  party  organized  in  August  of  that  year 
with  whom  Glazier  explored  the  environments  of  the 
two  lakes  (vide  "Headwaters  of  the  Mississippi"). 
The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  members  of  this  second 
expedition  was  that  the  lake  to  the  south  of  Itasca, 
known  to  the  Indians  as  Pokegama,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  true  head  of  the  Mississippi,  Lake  Itasca 
having  no  valid  claim  to  that  distinction.  Capt. 
Glazier's  journey  of  1881,  v;hich  led  to  the  location 
of  the  true  source  of  the  great  American  river,  was 
doubtless  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  his  life,  and 
if  the  predictions  of  those  who  became  interested  in 
this  important  discovery  are  fulfilled,  he  will  be  best 
remembered  by  his  fortunate  correction  of  a  serious 
geographical  error  of  a  half  century's  standing. 

HEBARD,  Henry  Stead,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Saugerties,  Ulster  county,  ]S.  Y.,  of  New 
England  ancestry.  His  father  removed  to  Rochester 
in  1831,  four  years  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
municipality.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  old  College  institute.  Attaining 
his  majoritv  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  he  determined  to  join  the  immense 
army  taking  its  way  across  the  western  plains,  and 
was  "only  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  age  of  his 
father  and  the  magnitude  of  bu.siness  interests  in- 
volved in  certain  marble  quarries  owned  and  man- 
ao-ed  by  his  father.  He  became  a  partner  in  the 
business,  and  throwing  his  best  energies  into  the 
work  so  developed  it  that  the  Hebard  marble  works 
became  well  known  throughout  the  country.     His 


father  died  in  1852,  and  on  the  settlement  of  the  es- 
tate tlie  son  became  sole  proprietor.  In  1869,  upon 
the  organization  of  the  East  side  savings  bank,  Mr. 
Hebard  was  elected  vice-president,  remaining  such 
until  1876,  when  he  became  the  president,  retaining 
that  position  until  his  death.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  New  York  state  mutual  aid  society,  an  insur- 
ance organization.  About  two  years  before  his 
death,  perceiving  that  the  company  was  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  Mr.  Hebard  secured  the 
transfer  of  its  policies  to  the  Massachusetts  benefit 
society.  By  so  doing  the  affairs  of  the  corporation 
were  completely  wound  up,  and  financial  lo.ss  to  the 
stockholders  avoided.  As  a  result  of  his  action  he 
received  many  testimonials  of  praise  and  gratitude 
from  those  who  had  invested  their 
money,  for  the  skill  and  cleverness 
by  which  he  had  made  the  transfer 
and  saved  the  stockholders.  From 
1857  to  1863  he  served  continuously 
as  a  member  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, and  in  the  latter  year  was  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor, 
and  also  in  1864,  but  on  both 
occasions  defeated  by  a  close  vote. 
Prom  1865  to  1873  he  was  a  member 
of  the  first  police  commission,  and 
aided  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  present  police  department  of 
the  city;  In  1873-74  a  member  of 
the  board  of  public  works  ;  for 
many  years  a  manager  of  the  West- 
ern house  of  refuge,  afterward  the 
State  industrial  school,  and  by  appointment  of  Gov. 
Robinson  became  its  president  in  1876;  served  two 
terms  as  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  represent- 
ing the  fourth  ward;  in  1880,  as  presidential  elector, 
he  cast  his  vote  for  Gaifield  and  Arthur;  was  offered 
the  position  of  postmaster  of  Rochester  by  President 
Arthur,  but  declined  in  favor  of  the  then  incumbent, 
and  was  again  oflfered  the  position  by  President  Har- 
rison, Feb.  14,  1890,  and  received  his  commission 
March  4,  1890.  Mr.  Hebard  was  for  fifteen  years  a 
volunteer  fireman,  and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of 
the  fire  department.  He  was  also  a  member  of  sev- 
eral societies,  a  Scottish  rite  mason,  a  member  of  the 
Valley  lodge,  of  the  Monroe  coramandery ;  for  many 
years  a  -trustee  of  the  First  Methodist  church  and 
president  of  the  board,  and  a  member  of  the  club 
bearing  his  own  name.  Tlie  Hebard  club  is  com- 
posed of  well-known  Rochester  men,  and  for  one  of 
its  recreations  makes  an  annual  excursion  as  a  body 
to  some  locality  of  interest.  Mr.  Hebard  married 
in  1853  Harriet  M.  Hazen,  who,  with  four  children, 
survived  him.  He  was  a  man  of  steadfast  integrity, 
and,  endowed  by  nature  with  conspicuous  business 
talent,  with  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  he 
stood  in  the  community  as  a  type  of  the  upright  citi- 
zen and  man  of  affairs.     He  died  March  11,  1890. 

McNAB,  Anson  Stuart,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  July  17,  1863,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  flag  (in  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consul).  His  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
An.3on  Greene,  LL.D.,  whowasboininMiddleburgh, 
Schoharie  county,  N.  Y.,  removed  to  Canada  among 
the  early  pioneers,  introduced  into  Toronto  the  first 
printing  press  run  by  steam,  and  whose  wife  was  a 
daugliter  of  Caleb  Hopkins,  an  old  New  England 
loyalist,  who  resided  at  Hamilton.  Canada,  was 
elected  to  parliament,  and  held  the  seat  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Young  McNab's  parents  both  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  grandfather  and  grandmother.  At  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  in  1878,  he  removed  with  his 
grandmother  to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  His 
grandfather,  on  his  father's  side,  was  for  many  years 
attorney-general  for  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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In  the  harbor  of  Halifax  lies  McNab's  island,  which 
-was  owned  by  him,  and  which  he  sold  to  the  British 
government,  and  upon  which  the  government  erect- 
ed a  fort  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor.     Young  Mc- 
Nab  attended  Toronto   high  school.    Dr.    Tassie's 
academy  in  Gaiilt,  and  the  Dun- 
dass   Wesleyan    institute,    Dun- 
dass,  Canada,  before  coming  to 
the  United  States.  He  then  stud- 
ied law,   and  was,  on  attaining 
Mis  majority,   admitted    to    the 
bar.     His  most   active  practice 
was  in  criminal  cases.     He  won 
three   murder    trials,    in    each 
case  appearing  for  the  defense. 
Mr.    McMab    was  director  and 
attorney  of    Rocliester    Eureka 
wood  filler  company,    attorney 
for     the     Rochester    sole    cut- 
ting company,  past  grand  chan- 
cellor   of    the  Knights  of    Py- 
^..^  ^      .     thias  of  the  state  of  New  York, 

/lifiaoTt.^/M'^aM-t    and  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
-   ^1      •  '      lodge    of   Knights    of    Pythias 

"  of  the  world;    past  grand  chief 

of  tlie  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  member  of  the  Supreme  castle  of 
knights  of  Golden  Eagle  of  the  world;  member  of 
■Cyrene  commandery  thirty-nine  knights  of  Roches- 
ter; also  of  Rochester  sovereign  grand  consistory; 
thirty-second  degree  Mason;  an  Elk,  an  Odd  Pel- 
low,  a  Rtd  man,  and  member  of  the  Scottish  clans. 
Ou  March  21,  1888,  he  married  Cora  Eliza,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  S.  Hebard,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Mr,  McNab  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  brightest  criminal  lawyers  in  western  New 
York,  on  many  occasions  having  been  called  away 
from  home  to  defend  important  cases.  His  great 
power  is  due  to  oratorical  ability,  easy  manners,  fine 
physique  and  great  command  of  language,  which 
carries  his  hearers  with  him  on  themes  that  he  de- 
bates, and  makes  him  a  dangerous  opponent  in  any 
contested  legal  proceeding. 

HANNEMAN,   Louis,    corporation  attorney, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  32,  1858,  the  son 
of  Andrew  Paul  Hanneman,  who  for  fifteen  years 
was  the  official  interpreter  of  the  marine  court  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  descended  from  an  old  Ger- 
man family  residing  in  Bavaria. 
His  mother  was  a  niece  of  Gen. 
Wallot,  of  the  Bavarian  arnw. 
He  was  educated  at  the  De  La 
Salle  institute  of  the  Christian 
brothers,  the  public    schools  of 
New  York  city,  and  the  University 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  from 
which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1879,  as  bachelor  of  ■  laws. 
Upon  leaving  college  he  entered 
ihe  law  office  of  Jacob  A.  Gross, 
state  senator,  continuing  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  until  Apr.  27, 
1891,  when  he  was  appointed  cor- 
poration attorney  of  New  York 
city.     His  political  life  has  been 
active  and  successful,  command- 
ing the  attention  of  his  party  lead- 
ers, and  securing  for  him  merited 
promotion.     His  fidelity  to  the  democratic  party,  to 
which  he  attached  himself  on  reaching  his  majority, 
has  never  been  questioned,  and  he  owes  liis  success 
to   this   fidelity,   and  to  strict  business   habits  in 
the  conduct  of  his  profession.     He  served  for  ten 
years  in  the  32d  regiment,  N.  G.  B.  N.  Y.     In  his 
vocation    he    has    been  connected  with  important 
Irusts  as  receiver,  assignee,  and  referde  when  large 
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estates  and  important  actions  were  involved,  the 
judges  of  nearly  all  the  city  courts  soliciting  him 
whenever  his  services  could  be  secured.  He  was 
married  to  Amanda  M.  Ludeman,  of  old  New  York 
Dutch  ancestry,  March  12,  1889.  Mr.  Hanneman 
is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church. 

NOYES,  Crosby  Stuart,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Minot,  Me.,  Feb.  16,  1825.  He  came  to  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  while  a  young  man,  and  served  as 
newspaper  correspondent  at  the  time  when  Web- 
ster, Clay,  Calhoun  and  their  contemporaries  were 
the  prominent  subjects  of  public  comment.  He  was 
conspicuous  among  the  brotherhood  for  the  wit  and 
picturesqueness  of  his  descriptive  correspondence. 
In  1855  he  became  a  reporter  on  the  Washington 
"Star,"  then  recently  established.  During  the  ex- 
citing war  times  Mr.  Noyes  won  high  reputation  as 
a  tactful  and  accurate  news  gatherer.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  newspaper  men  wiio  won  the  confidence, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  news  as  to  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  army,  from  Secretary  Stanton. 
He  was,  early  in  his  connection  with  the  "Star," 
promoted  to  the  assistant  editorship,  and  in  1867  he 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  paper,  and  became  its 
editor-in-chief.  Prom  this  time  his  public  history 
and  that  of  the  Washington  "Star"  were  identical. 
Its  steady,  healthy,  and  wonderful  growth  was  only 
an  index  of  the  plans,  purposes, 
and  ambitions,  of  its  chief.  He 
succeeded  in  that  liistoric"  grave- 
jrard  of  newspaper  enterprises" 
in  building  up  a  prosperous,  in- 
fluential, and  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful newspaper.  A  contem- 
poraneous co-editor .  christened 
him  "the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
most  influential  newspaper  in 
Washington,  of  the  daily  which 
shapes  more  legislation  than  any 
other  paper  in  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Noyes  was  a  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  modern 
Washington.  Municipal  im- 
provements, as  put  in  operation 
by  A.  R.  Shepherd,  were  dreamed 
of  and  planned  by  Mr.  Noyes  and 
Mr.  Shepherd  when  serving  together  in  the  local 
common  council  in  1863.  Pie  was  afterward  the 
foremost  advocate  of  the  assumption  by  the  national 
government  of  one-half  of  the  debt  and  expenditure 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  the  reclamation  of 
the  Potomac  flats,  and  of  the  establishment  of  Rock 
Creek  park.  In  1856  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
S.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thos.  Williams  of  Maine. 
They  have  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons 
are  also  connected  with  the  "Star,"  Theodore  W. 
being  associated  with  his  father  as  editor,  Frank  B. 
the  treasurer  of  the  "Star"  company,  and  Thomas 
C.  in  the  news  department.  An  extensive  and  tire- 
less traveler,  Mr.  Noyes  first  tramped  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  on  foot,  in  Bayard  Taylor  fashion, 
in  1855.  On  tliis  tour  he  corresponded  in  a  series 
of  letters  with  the  Portland  ' '  Transcript. "  In  his  lat- 
ter years  he  traveled  through  all  parts  of  the  world, 
contributing  to  his  paper  numerous  articles  containing 
vivid  pictures  of  scenes  and  life  in  foreign  countries. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  club,  of  the  Geo- 
graphic society,  of  the  Woodmont  rod  and  gun  club, 
and  various  other  scientific  and  social  organizations 
of  the  capital  city.  He  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
all  local  movements  of  an  educational,  charitable, 
benevolent,  or  reformatory  character,  and  is  a  di- 
rector in  the  District  of  Columbia  reform  school, 
of  the  Board  of  children's  guardians,  the  News- 
boys' home,  and  the  Foundling  asylum  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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SANBORN,  John  Benjamin,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Epsom,  N.  H.,  Dec,  5,  1826.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  at  the  village  school,  and  he 
fitted  for  college  with  a  view  to  devoting  himself  to 
the  profession  of  law.  He  entered  Dartmouth,  was 
graduated,  and  then  pursued  a  law  course,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1854. 
He  at  once  removed  to  Minnesota, 
settling  in  St.  Paul  in  December, 
1854.  He  founded  a  law  practice, 
and  interested  himself  in  the  poli- 
tics of  his  state,  being  elected  in 
1858  to  the  position  of  adjutant- 
general  of  the  state.  At  the  out- 
breali  of  tlie  civil  war  Gen.  San- 
born was  sei'vlng  as  quartermas- 
ter-general, and  the  duly  of  raising 
and  equipping  the  volunteer  sol- 
diers to  till  the  quota  for  Minne- 
sota, fell  upon  liim.  This  duty  he 
accomplished  with  speed,  and  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  a  battalion 
of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery  were  furnished  and  for- 
warded by  him  during  the  year 
1861 .  Early  in  1862  he  accepted  a 
commission  as  colonel  of  the  4th  Minnesota  volun- 
teers, and  with  the  regiment  went  to  the  front.  His 
first  engagement  was  at  the  battle  of  Iiika,  Sept.  19, 
1862,  when  he  commanded  the  1st  brigade  of  Gen. 
Hamilton's  left  wing  of  the  army  under  Ro.seorans. 
During  the  battle  his  brigade,  and  notably  his  own 
regiment  uuder  Capt.  Le  Gro,  by  a  bayonet  charge 
recaptured  four  guns  taken  early  in  the  fight,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  tall  back,  pressed  by  a  superior 
force  dnected  by  Gen.  Price.  Nearly  600  soldiers 
in  his  brigade  of  2,200  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  engagement,  which  lasted  but  one  hour.  In  the 
official  report  Gen.  Sanboru  was  highly  commended, 
and  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  but  the  U.  S.  senate  failed  to  confirm  the 
commission.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Grant 
which  led  to  the  fall  ot  Vicksburg,  and  upon  the 
surrender,  July  4,  1863,  he  was  selected  to  lead  the 
advance  guard  into  the  city,  and  afterward  to  super 
intend  the  paroling  and  disbanding  of  the  27,000 
Confederate  soldiers  captured.  This  honor  was  con- 
ferred by  reason  of  his  gallant  conduct  during  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  and  especially  for  bravery  and 
skill  displayed  at  the  capture  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  May 
14,  1863.  "In  November,  1863,  Gen.  Sanborn  as- 
sumed command  of  the  district  ot  southwest  Mis- 


souri, where  he  opposed  Gen.  Price,  and  either  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade  or  division  of  cavalry  he  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Jefferson  City,  Booneville,  Inde- 
pendence, Big  Blue,  Osage,  and  Newtonia.  His 
success  in  all  those  engagements  was  phenomenal, 
and  no  decided  defeat  is  recorded  against  him  in  all 
his  engagements  in  Missouri.     After  the  civil  war 


ended,  Gen.  Sanborn  conducted  a  campaign  against 
the  Indians,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1865,  and  re- 
stored quiet  on  the  border  by  treaties  witli  hostile 
tribes. 

HAREEB,  Charles  G.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Swedesborough,  N.  J. ,  Dec.  2,  1837.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1858,  en- 
tered the  2d  infantry,  and  became 
first  lieutenant  of  the  15lh  infantry 
May  14,  1861.  He  was  promoted 
captain  Oct.  24,  1861,  and  shortly 
afterward  joined  the  65th  Ohio  vol- 
unteers as  lieutenant  -  colonel,  of 
which  regiment  he  was  chosen  col- 
onel on  Nov.  11,  1861.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Cor- 
inth, and  the  battle  of  Stone  river; 
was  then  recommended  for  promo- 
tion, but  did  not  receive  it  imtil  he 
had  won  further  distinction  at  Chick- 
amauga  and  Chattanooga.  He  was 
then  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  to  date  from  Sept.  20, 
1863;  led  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Howard  in  the  Geor- 
gia campaign,  and  effected  a  splendid  and  gallant  de- 
fence of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  May  7, 1864,  against  the 
determined  and  furious  efforts  of  the  enemy  to.  dis- 
lodge him.  Gen.  Harker  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain  June  27,  1864. 

GREBliE,  John  Trout,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1834.  He  was  educated 
at  the  U.  S.  military  academy,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1854.  He  was  assigned  to  tiie  2d  artillery, 
stationed  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Upon  his  promotion 
to  second  lieutenant  in  September,  1854,  he  was  sent 
to  Tampa,  Fla. ,  and  took  part  in  the  suppression  ot 
hostile  Indians.  He  remained  here  two  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  time  on  sick  leave,  acting 
as  commissary  and  quartermaster  a  portion  of  the 
time.  In  December,  1856,  he  was  appointed  acting 
assistant  professor  of  geography,  history  and  ethics 
at  West  Point,  serving  as  an  instructor  until  Sept. 
24,  1860.  On  March  3,  1857,  he  was  promoted  first 
lieutenant.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  detailed  for 
active  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  preventing  the  seizure  of  the  fortress 
by  the  Confederates.  At  the  opening  of  active  op- 
erations against  the  Confederate  troops  under  Ma- 
gruder,  he  was  sent  to  Newport  News  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  fortifications,  and,  as  master 
of  oranance,  to  train  the  volunteers  in  artillery 
practice.  When  the  ill-planned  at- 
tack on  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Big  Bethel  was  made,  Lieut.  Gre- 
ble  was  detailed  to  support  the  raw 
militia  with  a  battery  of  two  guns. 
He  predicted  failure,  and  sought 
to  discourage  the  rash  movement, 
having  a  strong  presentiment  that 
it  would  only  result  in  disaster, 
and  cost  him  his  life.  His  judg- 
ment was  overruled,  and  his  pre- 
dictions found  no  favor.  He  came 
to  the  support  of  the  over-zealous 
Gen.  Pierce,  when  his  forces  had 
been  driven  back,  and  prevented  an 
nihilation  by  bringing  his  two  guns 
to  bear  on  the  pursuing  Confed 
erates,  and  holding  them  in  check 
until  the  disordered  infantry  could  be  withdrawn  to 
a  safe  position.  Just  as  he  ordered  his  battery  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  field,  he  was  struck  in  the  tem- 
ple by  a  rifle  ball  and  instantly  killed.  For  his 
bravery  in  the  two  days'  action  he  received  the  bre- 
vets of  captain,  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  on  the 
day  of  his  death — June  10,  1861. 
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HARNEY,  William  Selby,  soldiei-,  was  born 
at  Haysboro',  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  Aug.  37, 1800, 
son  of  Thomas  Harney,  who  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution  from  tlie  state  of  Dela- 
ware. The  war  over,  he  emigrated  with  his  family 
to  Tennessee  in  1791,  and  subsequently  settled  in 
Louisiana.  William  Selby's  elder 
brother,  John  Jlilton  Harney,  a 
physician,  poet,  journalist  and  Do- 
minican monk,  was  born  March  9, 
17.S9,  and  died  at  the  monastery  at 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  Jan.  15,  1825.  Wil- 
liam Selby  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  19th  U.  S.  infantry 
from  Louisiana  Feb.  13,  1818,  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant  Jan.  7, 
1819,  to  a  captaincy  May  14,  ISio, 
as  major  and  paymaster  JMay  1, 1833, 
lieutenant-colonel,  2d  dragoons,  Aug. 
15,  1836,  colonel  Jan.  30,  1848,  and 
brigadier-general  Jan.  14,  1858.  As 
Maj.  Harney  he  took  part  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  also  in  the  Flor- 
"^  idawar;  as  lieutenant-colonel,  distin- 

guishing himself  at  Fort  Millon  and  at  Carloosahat- 
chie  July  23,  1839,  and  was  in  command  of  several 
expeditions  into  the  Everglades,  gaining  by  his  supe- 
rior oflicership  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  December, 
1840,  ' '  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct. "  He  was 
with  the  army  in  the  war  with  ^Mexico,  and  was  men- 
tioned for  bravery  at  Medellin,  March  25, 1847,  and  for 
his  part  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general.  After  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  was  on  frontier  duty,  and  on  Sept.  3,  1855, 
met  and  defeated  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Sand  Hills, 
on  the  Platte  river.  Upon  i-eceiving  his  commission 
as  brigadier-general  in  June,  1858,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  department  of  Oregon.  One 
of  his  acts  was  to  take  military  possession  of  the 
island  of  San  Juan,  claimed  by  the  British 'govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  British  Columbia.  This  led  to  a 
dispute  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  recall  of  Gen. 
Harney.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  department  of  the  West,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis.  In  April,  1861,  while  Gen. 
Harney  was  en  route  for  Washington  to  meet  the 
incoming  administration  and  receive  orders  incident 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Confederates  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  car- 
ried to  Richmond.  Gens.  Lee  and  Johnston  both 
strongly  urged  him  to  join  the  fortunes  of  the  South, 
at  the  same  time  deprecating  the  necessity  that 
forced  them  to  lake  up  arras  against  the  govern- 
ment. Gen.  Harney  was  released,  and  allowed  to 
report  at  Washington.  On  his  return  to  St.  Louis 
he  warned  tlie  people  of  jMissouri  against  secession, 
and  the  disasters  that  would  surely  follow  the  act. 
With  a  view  of  saving  the  state  from  taking  such  a 
step,  he  agreed  with  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  command- 
ing the  state  militia,  to  make  no  military  movement 


This  gave  him  a 


on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  government  so  long  as 
peace  was  maintained  bv  the  state  authorities.  This 
agreement  was  made  ]\[ay  21,  1861.  On  May  29th 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command  by  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  Aug.  1, 
1863.     At  theclo.se  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  ma- 


jor-general "for  long  and  faithful  services."  He 
died  in  St.  Louis  Jlay  9,  1889.  L.  U.  Reavis  pub- 
lished liis  life  and  military  services  (St.  Louis,  1887). 

WALKEK,  Leroy  Pope,  Confederate  secretary 
of  war, was  born  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  July  8,  1817,  son 
of  John  Williams  Walker,  who,  with  William  R.King, 
first  represented  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  U.  S.  senate  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  con- 
gresses, and  who  presided  over  the 
convention  that  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  his  state.  The  son  was 
fitted  for  the  bar,  and  admitted  to 
practice  in  1838.  He  soon  gained 
a  large  business  in  northern  Ala- 
bama, and  became  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  political  field.  He 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  was  elected  speaker 
in  1847-50,  and  as  judge  in  the  state 
circuit  court  from  1850-58.  He  was 
a,  prominent  advocate  of  state- 
rights  and  internal  improvements 
of  the  school  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
prominent  place  in  the  secession  movement  of  I860, 
and  when  the  Confederate  government  was  formed, 
he  was  selected  as  secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet 
of  Jefferson  Davis.  In  this  position  he  directed  the 
movements  that  organized  and  equipped  the  pro- 
visional army  of  the  Confederate  states,  and  supervised 
the  early  military  operations  of  the  war.  He  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  the  Confederate 
army  Sept.  17,  1861,  and  resigned  his  commission 
Jfarch  31,  1862.  He  served  as  secretary  of  war  from 
Feb.  21,  1861,  to  Sept.  21st  of  the  same  year,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  After  the 
war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  died  there  Aug.  22,  1884. 

WHARTON,  Gabriel  Caldwell,  soldiei-,  was 
born  in  Spring-field.  Ky.,  June  13,  1839.  He  received 
an  academic  education,  and  then  entered  the  law  de- 
partment of  Louisville  universitj'.  In  1860  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kentucky,  and,  opening  a 
law  office  at  Springfield,  gained  almost  immediate 
success.  When  the  civil  war  commenced  in  1861  he 
enlisted  in  the  Fedeial  service  as  a  private  in  the  10th 
Kentucky  infantry,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
received  a  major's  commission  for  gallant  services. 
With  his  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  engagements 
with  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  March, 
1863,  was   promoted  lieutenant-  _ 

colonel.  He  distinguished  him- 
self while  in  command  at  tlie 
battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  and  took  part  in 
the  engagements  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign  in  1864,  until  he  was 
mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.  Col.  Wharton  then  returned 
to  his  law  practice  in  Louisville, 
and  in  1866  was  appointed  as.sist- 
ant  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Kentucky.  In  1874  he  suc- 
ceeded Benjamin  H.  Bristow  in 
the  district  attorneyship,  when 
the  latter  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  by  President 
Grant.  In  1880  he  opened  a  law 
office  in  Washington,  practiced 
there  two  years,  and  llien  spent  a 
year  in  Mexico  in  connection  with  railroad  interests. 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  lucrative 
law  pracllce.  While  visiting  Louisville,  Kv.,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  in  his  room  in  a  hotel",  and  died 
there  entirely  alone,  Feb.  22,  1887. 
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JACKSON,  Andrew,  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  the  district  on  the  border 
between  North  and  South  Carolina,  known  as  the 
'Waxhaw  Settlement,  March  15,  1767.  He  came  of 
North  of  Ireland  ancestry,  many  generations  of  his 
forefathers  having  lived  in  or  near  the  town  of 
Carriok  Fergus,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  From 
that  section  his  father,  Andrew  Jackson,  migrated 
to  America  in  1765.  He  came  of  a  family  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  prevailing  trade  of  the  North 
of  Ireland — that  of  linen,  and  Andrew  Jackson's 
wife,  the  future  president's  mother,  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson  and  her  family, were 
-  ~     '    -,  ^  all  linen  weavers.     The  family 

located  on  what  might  be  con- 
sidered, in  its  relation  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son under  consideration — as  dis- 
puted tenitory.  That  is  to  say, 
for  many  years  the  argument  has 
been  kept  up  and  well-sustained 
on  both  sides,  whether  President 
Andrew  Jackson  was  born  in 
North  or  South  Carolina.  It  was 
finally  settled  by  the  historical 
and  biographical  authorities  that 
what  was  known  as  the  Waxhaw 
Settlement,  which  was  first  sup- 
posed to  be  wholly  in  South 
Carolina,  was,  after  many  years, 
found  to  lie  on  both  sides  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two 
states,  and  that  portion  of  it  in 
which  the  Jacksons  lived  was  actually  in  North 
Carolina.  Nevertheless,  Gen.  Jackson  did  twice 
announce  himself  as  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
once  in  a  letter  written  in  1830,  and  again  in  the 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  South  Carolina  Nulli- 
flers  in  1832.  This  last  might  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered an  excusable  political  aberration.  Certain  it 
is  that  Parton,  after  thorough  research,  determined 
that  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  place  where  he 
was  born  was  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Andrew,  his  mother  moved 
across  the  border  into  South  Cai'olina,  and  that  fact, 
and  because  his  infancy  and  youth  were  passed 
there,  probably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  own 
impressions  as  to  his  birthplace;  where  all  was  a 
v.— 19. 


wilderness  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  on  a  question  of  this  character.  The 
means  for  obtaining  intellectual  instruction  in  the 
wild  country  where  Andrew  was  born  were  few 
and  inadequate.  The  "field"  schools  of  the  colo- 
nies in  those  days  were  only  appropriate  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  placed.  The  schooling  was 
of  the  simplest,  and  mostly  conducted  by  itinerant 
teachers,  who  might  possibly  have  come  from  the 
old  country  under  a  cloud,  with  a  good  university 
education,  or  have  been  simply  grounded,  as  was 
more  frequently  the  case,  in  the  merest  rudiments 
of  instruction,  and  of  this  have  only  conveyed  a 
very  limited  degree  of  what  was  considered  educa- 
tion. In  truth,  the  learning  of  Andrew  Jackson 
amounted  to  no  more  than  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  His  mother  appears  to  have  had  ambi- 
,tion  for  him,  and  designed  that  he  should  obtain 
better  instruction  than  was  practicable  in  her  neigh- 
borhood. So  long  as  she  lived  he  was  sent  to  sthools 
kept  by  clerpymen,  where  the  most  of  his  instruc- 
tion included  the  classics  and  a  certain  limited  prep- 
aration for  college,  with  an  eye  to  the  ministry  as 
a  conclusion;  but  Andrew  never  attended  college, 
and  never  had  the  slightest  inclination  toward  the 
theological  profession.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
wild,  impetuous,  lively,  reckless  boy,  and  possessed 
of  but  slight  inclination  toward  book  knowledge,  to 
which  very  little  was  added  as  he  grew  older;  and 
as  a  man  he  might  be  fairly  counted  as  comparatively 
uneducated  in  relation  to  his  position.  His  natural 
character,  however,  combined  qualities  which  were 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  value  to  himself,  and, 
as  it  proved,  to  his  country.  He  possessed  physical 
and  moral  courage  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  his 
will  power,  while  not  descending  to  obstinacy,  was 
a  most  positive  force — as  those  who  had  occasion  to 
come  into  contact  with  it  in  after  years  could  surely 
testify;  but  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  never 
able  to  write  his  own  language  correctly,  he  was  a 
born  fighter,  and  in  that  capacity  made  his  mark  at 
an  early  age.  His  mother  died  in  1781,  and  for  two 
years  thereafter  Andrew  succeeded  in  obtaining 
employment  as  a  school-teacher  in  the  Waxhaw  dis- 
trict, and  after  the  proclamation  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  sometime  colonies,  he  deter- 
mined to  study  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Spruce  McCay  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.     Here  he  studied 
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very  little,  amusing  himself  in  cock-flghting,  horse- 
racing,  card-playing,  and  generally  in  sowing  his 
wild  oats,  of  which  he  was  master  of  an  unusual 
crop.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  is  described  as  stand- 
ing six  feet  and  an  inch  in  his  stockings,  very  slen- 
der, but  not  awkward,  with  a  face  long,  thin  and 
blonde;  high  narrow  forehead,  a  mass  of  sandy  hair, 
and  deep  blue  eyes,  which  then  and  ever  afterward 
could  blaze  into  the  fiercest  expression  when  he  was 
roused.  His  education  up  to  that  period  included 
splendid  marksmanship,  while  he  was  an  accom- 
lished  horseman,  and  utterly  fearless  in  any  situation 
likely  to  occur.  His  temper  was  irritable,  and  he 
was  easily  forced  into  seemingly  ungovernable  rage, 
yet  he  had  a  strength  of  character  and  common 
sense  which  prevented  him  from  flying  into  a  really 
dangerous  passion.  In  1788  Jackson  went  by  wagon- 
train  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  began  to  practice 
law.  In  the  next  three  or  four  years  he  had  all  the 
business  he  wanted  to  do.  In  1790-91  occurred  the 
remarkable  romance  which  resulted  in  Jackson's 
marriage.  His  wife  was  originally  Rachel  Donelson, 
a  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  daughter  of  Col.  John 
Donelson,  who  was  a  well-to-do  surveyor,  and  who 
had  migrated  from  his  native  state,  Virginia,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Nashville,  ten  j'ears  before.  During 
those  ten  years  Rachel  married  one  Captain  Lewis 
Eobards.  She  was  a  bright,  active  girl,  full  of 
vivacity,  a  fine  rider  and  dancer,  and  disposed  to 


enjoy  company,  while  her  husband  seems  to  have 
been  jealous  and  tyrannical  to  an  uni'easonable  de- 
gree. At  first  the  couple  lived  with  Rachel's  moth- 
er-in-law, who  took  boarders,  as  was  common  in  the 
Southwest  at  that  time.  After  a  while  her  husband 
began  to  complain  regarding  his  wife  and  her  rela- 
tions with  persons  boarding  in  the  house,  and  event- 
ually sent  her  home  to  the  residence  of  her  mother 
in  "Tennessee.  At  her  mother's  house  boarded 
Andrf'W  Jackson,  and  the  result  of  this  accidental 
acquaintance  was  to  bring  about  still  further  dis- 
turbiince  between  ]\lrs.  Robards  and  her  husband, 
the  latter  having-  become  reconciled  to  his  wife  and 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  According  to  history 
current  at  the  time,  nothing  could  properly  have 
been  said  against  his  character  in  this  unfortunate 
affair.  He  was  curiou.sly  romantic  in  his  chivalrous 
regard  for  the  sex  and  his  elevated  impressions  con- 
cerning women.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  and 
that  the  relations  of  Jackson  with  ]\Irs.  Robards  were 
well  recognized  as  correct  in  every  particular,  her 
jealou?  and  passionate  husband  applied  for  a  divorce, 
the  application  including  an  accusation  against  Jack- 
son. The  suit  was  undertaken  in  Kentucky,  and  as 
the  distances  were  greater  in  those  days,  and  false 
impressions  more  easily  conveyed  and  less  easily  con- 
tradicted, there  resulted  the  fact  that  Jackson  was 
given  to  understand  that  a  divorce  had  actually 
been  granted,  and  under  the  circumstances,  while 
experiencing  a  deep  and  sincere  affecticm  for  Mrs. 
Robards,  he  felt  also  a  duty  in  regard  to  her,  and 


accordingly,  in  1791,  went  to  Natchez,  where  he 
married  her.  Two  years  later,  Capt.  Robards 
went  into  court,  and  demonstrated  easily  enough 
the  existence  of  the  facts  which  he  required  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  his  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 
On  hearing  of  this,  Jackson  procured  a  new  license 
and  had  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  over 
again.  Whatever  irregularity  existed  in  the  marriage 
was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  sly  and  unmanly 
action  of  Capt.  Robards,  and  in  the  ne.\t  to  the  con- 
ditions necessarily  obtaining  in  regard  to  court  pro- 
cedure in  a  new  country.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
incident  here  because  long  years  afterward  it  rose 
up  to  cast  the  shadow  of  an  entirely  unintentional 
fault  as  a  blight  upon  the  life  of  Jackson,  and  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Jackson  made 
his  first  advent  into  political  life  as  a  member  of  a 
convention  called  in  the  territory  of  Tennessee  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  constitution,  preparatory  to 
applying  for  admission  as  a  state.  The  movement 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  application,  and  the 
new  state  being  entitled  to  but  one  member  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  Andrew  Jackson  was 
elected  in  1796  to  serve  the  people  in  the  national 
legislature,  and  heard  President  Washington  in  per- 
son deliver  his  last  message  to  congress.  In  the 
meantime,  as  a  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  man,  Jack- 
son had  begun  to  formulate  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  great  public  questions.  The  result  of  this  was  to 
throw  him  in  opposition  to  the  federalists,  and  par 
ticularly  to  arouse  his  condemnation  of  the  policy  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Already,  too,  began  in  his 
mind  the  objections  which  afterward  became  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  national  history — objections  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  a  National  Bank.  His 
frontier  nature  ]-evolted  against  anything  like  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  in  carrying  on  tlie  govern- 
ment, and  he  is  noted  as  having  objected  violently 
to  an  appropriation  of  money  wherewith  to  furnish 
the  newly  erected  presidential  mansion  in  Washing- 
ton. Perhaps  the  strongest  motive  with  him  at  this 
time  was  his  hatred  of  England,  and  he  was  even 
anxious  to  see  the  British  throne  overturned  by  Na- 
poleon. From  the  house  of  representatives,  Jackson 
went,  in  1797,  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  it  was  said  of 
him  by  Jefferson,  who  presided  over  that  body,  that 
he  had  seen  Jackson  get  up  in  a  passion  to  speak, 
and  so  choke  up  with  rage  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
word.  He  felt  himself  out  of  place  in  the  senate, 
whose  dignity  and  slowness  seemed  to  him  tedious 
and  ridiculous.  Returning  to  Tennessee,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  the  salary  being  $600 
a  year;  this  position  he  held  until  1804,  when  he  re- 
signed, in  order  to  settle  up  his  private  affairs.  As 
was  the  case  at  that  period  with  many  of  his  ablest 
and  best  supporters,  Jackson  was  desperately  in- 
volved in  debt,  and  immediately  on  leaving  his 
judicial  position,  he  sold  his  house  and  personal 
estate  at  Hunter'.s  Hill,  as  it  was  called,  and  some 
25,000  acres  of  land  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  an 
act  which  enabled  him  to  pay  off  all  his  debts; 
whereupon  he  took  his  negroes  and  removed  to  the 
place  ever  after  known  as  The  Hermitage,  where 
he  once  more  lived  in  a  house  of  logs  until  his  new 
mansion  was  completed,  the  situation  being  about 
eleven  miles  from  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  now  formed 
a  partnership  with  one  John  Coffee,  and  ran  his 
plantaions  and  sold  his  produce  with  great  success, 
showing  a  good  head  for  business,  and  thriving  in 
every  direction.  His  slaves  were  always  kindly  and 
considerately  treated,  and  everything  about  his  plan- 
tation was  systematic  and  well  arranged.  Toward 
his  inferiors,  Jackson  was  always  kind,  courteous, 
and  gentle;  with  his  social  equals,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  apt  to  be  arrogant,  dictatorial,  and  even  quan-el 
some.     Already,  in  1795,  after  some  words  with  an 
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opposing  counsel,  while  he  was  practising  law,  he 
had  fought  a  duel,  and  in  1796  he  was  near  to  shoot- 
ing at  sight  the  celebrated  John  Sevier,  governor  of 
Tennessee,  on  account  of  some  disagreement  in  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  Jackson's  marriage, 
always  a  sore  point  with  him.     Ten  years  later  he 
fought  his  duel  with  Charles  Dickinson,  in  which 
Dickinson  was  killed  and  Jackson  received  a  wound, 
from  whose  effects  he  never  recovered.     Old  Tom 
Benton  said  of  Jackson:  "Retired  from  the  TJ.  S. 
senate,  and  from  the  supreme  judicial  bench  of  the 
state,  this  future  warrior  and  president  was  living 
upon  his  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland 
when  the  war  of  1813  broke  out.     He  was  a  major- 
general  in  the  Tennessee  militia,  the  only  place  he 
would  continue  to  hold.     His  friends  believed  he 
had  military  genius."    But  in  the  meantime  Burr's 
attempted  treason  had  brought  that  Machiavellian 
conspirator    into    communication    with    Jackson, 
though  without  result  so  far  as  involving  the  latter 
in  Burr's    mysterious    expedition  was    concerned. 
One   incident,   however,  of  this  acquaintance  was 
that  Jackson  became  opposed  to  Jefferson,  and  made 
a  speech  in  Richmond  attacking  him,  which   also 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Madison.     Yet  when 
Madison  was  president  and  the  war  of  1812  broke 
out,    Jackson  gathered  together  more  than  2,000 
men,  and  offered  their  services  and  his  own  to  the 
government.     The  earliest  operations  of  the  United 
btates  in  this  war  had  proved  unsuccessful.     Hull's 
failure  in  Canada  had  caused  the  Americans  to  fear 
the  direction  of  the  British  forces  against  the  forts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  governor  of  Tennes- 
see was  requested  to  send  troops  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  who  was  in  command  at 
New  Orleans.     This  brought  into  service  Gen.  Jack- 
son and  his  volunteers,  and   on  Jan.    7,  1813,  he 
started  down  the  river  for  New  Orleans;  but  through 
■Some  irregularity,  on  his  arrival  at  Natchez  Jackson 
lecei  ved  orders  from  Wilkinson  to  halt,  as  no  prep- 
arations had    been  made    for  his  troops  at  New 
Orleans.     This  amounted  practically  to  an  order  to 
■disband  500  miles  from  home,  without  pay,  means 
of  transport  or  commissariat  or  hospital  stores;  but 
Jackson  determined  to  permit  no  such  outrage  as 
this,  and,  though  in  disobedience  of  orders,  marched 
his  troops  back  in  a  body  to  their  own  state,  reach- 
:ing  Nashville  May  22,  1813;  and  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  afterward  approved   by  the  govern- 
ment, which  eventually  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
movetaent.     It  was  during  this  trip  from  Natchez 
that  Jackson  obtained  the  name  of  "Old  Hickory," 
which  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  remark  by  some  sol- 
dier that  he  was  tough,  followed  by  the  assertion 
that  he  was  "  tough  as  hickory,"  this  being  reduced 
to  "hickory,"  and  finally,  as  a  mark  of  affection, 
the  whole  being  included  in  the  phrase  "Old  Hick- 
ory."    The  war  with  England  had  brought  about 
Indian  encroachments,  the  result,  practically,  of  the 
western  progress  of  white  settlers  constantly  driving 
the  natives  before  them.     Tecumseh  had  planned  to 
organize  the  tribes  of  the  entire  country  between 
riorida  and  the  lakes  in  a  determined  effort  to  push 
.  T)ack  the  white  man  to  the  coast.     Tecumseh's  own 
work  was  among  the  Cherokees,  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles.     In  the  meantime.  Gen.  Harrison  had  over- 
whelmingly defeated  Tecumseh's  brother  at  Tippe- 
■canoe,  and  broken  the  design  at  that  point,  but 
1813-13  proved  to  be  Tecumseh's  years,  and  the 
movement  was  started  by  an  outbreak  in  Alabama, 
in  August,  1813,  known  as  the  "Massacre  of  Fort 
Mimms."    This  outrage   aroused    Tennessee,   and 
Oen.  Jackson,  as  commander-in-chief  within  that 
.state,  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  in  his  position. 
Within  a  month  he  had  sent  Col.  Coffee,  with  500 
cavalrv,   to  Huntsville,   Ala.,   and  .followed    him 
shortly  after  with  reinforcements,  fighting  on  Nov. 


9th  the  battle  of  Talladega,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  entirely  worsted,  leaving  290  dead  on  the  field. 
Jackson  pushed  forward,  having  now  about  1,000 
troops,  raiding  the  Indians  wherever  he  could  find 
them,  and  always  with  success.  This  continued 
until  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  the  Creeks  made 
their  final  stand  at  a  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  river, 
about  fifty-five  miles  from  Fort  Strother,  having 
about  900  warriors.  Here  Jackson  completely 
crushed  them  with  his  army  of  2,000  men,  but  few 
escaping,  557  dead  Creeks'  being  found  upon  the 
battle-field.  This  wiped  out  the  Indian  movement 
in  Florida,  and  Jackson  immediately  started  for 
New  Orleans,  which  he  found  protected  by  only 
2,000  men,  with  the  immortal  schooner  Caroline  and 
the  ship  Louisiana  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river,  with- 
out men.  In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Pensacola, 
under  Gen.  Coffee,  was  approaching,  and  volunteers 
from  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Can-oil,  were  moving 
toward  him,  so  that  he  had  two  or  three  thousand 
troops  in  hand,  4,000  more  on  the  way,  six  gun- 
boats, two  armed  vessels,  and  the  forts  garrisoned 
by  a  few  regulars.  ,  With  this  small  force,  mostly 
inexperienced  volunteers,  he  had  to  contend  with  a 
fleet  of  fifty  ships,  cariying  1,000  guns,  and  a  land 
force  of  20,000  veterans.  On  the  afternoon  of  Dec. 
23,  1814,  the  British  being  encamped  nine  miles  be- 
low the  city,  Jackson  sent  the  little  Carolina  against 
them,  and  a  broadside  of  her  small  armament  dealt 


great  destruction  among  the  British  soldiers.  Jack- 
son's land  force  followed  up  this  movement  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  impression  upon  the  enemy. 
That  night  he  began  his  celebrated  fortiflcation  of 
New  Orleans.  Meanwhile  the  British  made  llieir 
preparations  for  reducing  the  city,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1815j_  they  began  to  bombard  the  American  works, 
wHfch  consisted  of  earth  and  cotton  bales,  but  the 
American  batteries  proved  to  be  too  strong  for  them, 
and  after  some  severe  firing,  the  Briti.sh  retired,  and 
made  a  movement  to  'turn  the  American  line.  The 
fight  on  Sunday,  Jan.  8th,  ever  celebrated  in  Ameri- 
can history,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
chronicled.  Just  before  dawn,  Gen.  Pakenham 
gave  the  signal  for  assault,  and  it  is  a  fact,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  that  the  American  fire  was  so 
fierce  that  in  twenty-five  minutes  these  thousands  of 
British  veterans  were  repulsed  and  entirely  routed. 
In  two  hours  every  British  gun  was  silenced  and  its 
defenders  driven  to  the  rear.  On  the  British  side 
there  were  700  killed,  1,400  wounded,  and  500 
prisoners,  while  Jackson's  loss  was  eight  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.  It  was  a  great  victory,  and  the 
news  of  it,  as  it  spread  through  the  country,  raised 
Gen.  Jackson  to  the  positions^  a  hero.  Resolutions 
of  thanks  and  praise  to  hini  wJre'paised  by  the  legis- 
latures of  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  while 
the  thanks  of  congress  were/given  him  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  a  gold  medal  ordered  to  be  struck 
and  presented  to  him  as  a  testimonial  of  his  splendid 
achievement.  This  battle  ended  the  war,  which 
had  really  been  closed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814,  news  of  which  did  not 
reach  Washington  until  Feb.  14,  1815.     On  Apr. 
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6f.li,  Jackson  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  settled  down 
for  a  summer's  rest  at  the  "Hermitage."  So  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  aroused  "by  Jackson's  military 
success  that  he  was  now  freely  mentioned  as  a  possi- 
ble candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent Madison,  at  that  time  closing  his  second  term; 
but  in  November,  1817,  he  was  again  called  into  the 
field  to  repress  a  revolt  of  the  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida.  Jackson's  actions  through  this  conflict 
were  imperious  and  dictatorial.  The  Indian  trouble 
was  complicated  with  the  Spanish  authority  in 
Florida,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jackson  invaded 
the  dominion  of  a  king  who  was  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  seized  a  fortress  of  his  province,  and 
expelled  its  garrison,  all  of  which  placed  the  IJ.  S. 
government  in  a  delicate  situation.  However,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  supported  Jack- 
.  son  in  his  action,  being  opposed  by  Henry  Clay, 
who  was  severe  in  his  comment  and  criticism.  Out 
of  this  course,  on  the  part  of  Clay,  began  the  per- 
sistent feud  which  existed  between  Jackson  and  him- 
self thereafter.  Jackson  was,  however,  sustained 
by  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Spain  ceded  Florida 
to  the  United  States,  and  President  Monroe  ap- 
pointed Jackson  its  first  governor.  Finding  his 
powers  as  governor  more  strictly  limited  than  suited 
his  views,  Jackson  only  held  the  office  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1821,  returned  to 
"  The  Hermitage."  On 
July  20,  1832,  Jackson 
was  nominated  by  the 
Tennessee  legislature 
for  the  presidency.  In 
the  following  year  he 
was  again  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  where  he 
was  known  as  a  high 
tarifE  man,  but  taking 
little  part  in  debate.  His  feeling  with  regard  to  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency  maybe  judged  from  a 
statement  made  by  Bishop  Paine,  who  at  that  time 
called  at  ' '  The  Hermitage  "  and  spoke  to  the  gener- 
al in  regard  to  it.  The  latter  said :  "  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  a  release  from  public  olfice  and  its 
cares,  thinking  I  would  then  attend  in  earnest  to  my 
religious  affairs,  and  I  dread  the  excitement  likely  to 
spring  up  if  my  friends  persist.  I  do  not  covet  more 
honors;  my  country  has  honored  me  enough,  and  I 
prefer  quiet;  but  having  said  that  no  one  should  seek 
the  office,  nor  any  patriot  reject  it  when  called  to  it,  I 
can  only  say  I  could  not  refuse  it  if  tendered."  The 
election  in  November,  1824,  showed  99  electoral  votes 
for  Jackson;  84  for  Adams;  41  for  Crawford,  and  37 
for  Clay.  None  of  the  candidates  having  a  majority, 
the  election  was  thrown  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, where  a  president  must  be  chosen  from 
the  three  highest  names  on  the  list,  thus  throw- 
ing out  Clay  altogether;  the  election  resulted  in 
Adams  becoming  president,  he  having  obtained  the 
support  of  Clay.  The  charge  was  made,  and  by 
many  believed  that  this  was  the  result  of  a  corrupt 
bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay,  and  this  belief 
brought  about  the  duel  between  the  latter  and  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  on 
the  subject  of  an  international  congress  of  American 
republics,, Randolph  denounced  the  administration, 
alluding  to  Adams  and  Clay  as  a  "combination  of 
the  Puritan  and  blackleg."  Clay  challenged  Ran- 
dolph, and  a  bloodless  duel  was--fought  Apr.  8, 
1826.  Jackson  and  his  friends  felt  the  defeat  se- 
riously, although  with  no  real  grounds  therefor, 
and  Jackson  could  never  be  made  to  change  his 
opinion  that  Clay  was  in  some  way  responsible. 
The  nomination  of  Jackson  was  such  a  departure 
from  established  precedent  as  to  carry  defeat  in  its 
trail.     Up  to  that  period  the  presidents  of  the  United 


States  had  been  men  distinguished  for  everything 
which  Jackson  lacked.  Highly  educated,  rendered 
courtly  and  diplomatic  by  their  associations,  they 
were  the  exact  opposites  to  the  "field"  school 
formed  Jackson,  with  his  after-plantation  and  rough 
battle-field  and  campaign  experiences — but  none  of 
this  mattered  in  the  end.  His  defeat  roused  a  state 
of  feeling  which,  being  backed  by  Martin  Van 
Buren  with  his  powerful  influence,  resulted  in  th& 
determination,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been 
beaten,  to  nominate  and  elect  Jacks(m  in  1828,  and 
this  was  precisely  what -was  done.  At  the  electiork 
in  that  year,  Jackson  received  178  votes  in  the- 
electoral  college,  being  47  more  than  was  necessary. 
Before  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
however,  on  Dec.  22,  1828,  he  met  with  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  his  life  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife. 
She  died  very  suddenly,  and  the  anguish  of  the  old 
general  at  this  unexpected  bereavement  is  described 
as  most  intense  and  pitiful.  He  sat  in  a  chair  by 
her  dead  body,  with  his  face  bowed  and  his  head  in, 
his  hands,  weeping.  To  friends  who  called  to  con- 
dole with  him,  he  said:  "What  are  the  world  and 
its  honors  to  me  since  she  is  taken  from  me  ?  "  He- 
never  was  quite  the  same  man  afterward.  His  spirit 
was  subdued,  and  it  is  said  that  his  old-lime  ex- 
clamation, ' '  By  tiie  Eternal !  "  very  rarely  passed 
his  lips  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  Jackson's- 
first  administration  -was  most  noted,  perhaps,  for  the- 
establishment  of  the  system  "To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils. "  This  principle  he  carried  out  practically, 
and  during  the  year  1829  his  removals  from  office 
were  greater  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  and 
they  were  acknowledged  to  ^be  removals  because  of 
opposition  to  him,  while  the  concurrent  appoint- 
ments were  made  from  among  those  who  had  aided 
his  election.  Jackson's  next  important  administra- 
tive act  was  brought  about  by  his  contest  with  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time  a  flourishing 
institution,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000;  $6,000,000' 
or  $7,000,000  on  deposit  of  public  money,  and  $6,- 
000,000  more  of  private  deposits.  Its  circulatioi* 
was  $12,000,000;  its  discounts  more  than  $40,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  its  annual  profits  were  over  $3,000,- 
000.  The  central  bank  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  it 
had  twenty-five  branches  located  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union.  Every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  was  represented 
among  its  stockholders.  In  his  first  message  Jack- 
son attacked  the  principle  upon  which  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  existed,  and  again  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress.  In  the  first  session  of  the  twenty- 
second  congress,  the  question  of  rechartering  the- 
bank  came  up,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  passed. 
The  president  vetoed  it.  His  ground  was,  in  a 
word,  "Monopoly."  It  was  impossible  to  pass  the- 
bill  over  his  veto,  and  the  bank,  as  a  government 
institution,  came  to  an  end  on  March  4,  1836;  it 
continued  business  as  a  private  bank  for  six  years, 
when  it  failed,  ruining  thousands.  It  was  during 
Jackson's  first  administration  that  the  expression 
"kitchen  cabinet  "  came  into  use.  It  was  brought 
into  existence  by  the  fact  that  Jackson,  who,  except- 
ing Martin  Van  Buren,  had  no  prominent  or  well- 
known  men  in  his  cabinet,  made  clerks  of  his  secre- 
taries, while  using  as  confidential  advisers  a  few 
intimate  friends:  Amos  Kendall,  Duff  Green,  Isaac 
Hill  and  others,  who  became  known  as  the  "kitchen 
cabinet."  They  -were  all  machine  politicians,  two 
of  them  being  editors  of  partisan  newspapers,  the- 
worst  possible  advisers  for  a  president,  and  the  men 
who  were  doubtless  responsible  for  all  the  political 
evils  that  have  existed  in  the  governmental  system 
of  the  United  States  since  their  time.  Of  all  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  except  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln,  Jackson  may  be  considered  to  have 
exerted  the  most  important  impression  upon  tha 
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■politics,  and  thus  upon  the  history  of  the  country. 
In  1833  Jackson  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency  by 
a  still  larger  majority  in  the  electoral  college  than 
before.  The  year  1833  was  important  on  account 
■of  the  nullification  action  of  South  Carolina,  headed 
hy  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  point  being  the  avowed 
■determination  on  the  part  of  that  state  to  disobey 
the  tariff  law  of  1838  and  the  amendment  to  the 
same  of  1833,  and  the  announcement  on  the  part  of 
the  state  that  if  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  enforce  the  tariff  law.  South 
Carolina  would  no  longer  consider  lierself  a  member 
■of  the  Federal  Union.  Jackson  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  is  issued  a  proclamation  which  electri- 
fied the  country  and  thoroughly  scared  South  Caro- 
lina from  her  threatened  designs  of  nullification. 
In  fact,  the  president  was  resolved  that  with  the 
fest  overt  act,  John  C.  Calhoun  should  find  himself 
a  prisoner  of  state,  charged  witli  high  treason. 
When  Gen.  .Jackson  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  he  was 
asked  by  Dr.  Edgar  what  he  would  have  done  if 
Calhoun  and  the  other  nullifiers  had  kept  on. 
"Hung  them,  sir,  high  as  Haman.  They  should 
have  been  a  terror  to  traitors  to  all  time,  and  posteri- 
ty would  have  pronounced  it  the  best  act  of  my 
life."  In  1883  Mr.  Clay  quieted  the  nullification 
■excitement  by  his  celebrated  "Compromise  bill" 
for  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  which  the  president 
reluctantly  signed.  Jackson  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency at  the  age  of  seventy,  with  shattered  health, 
an  infirm  old  man.  Jackson's  methods  in  his  foreign 
policy  were  not  unlike  those  just  described  in  regard 
to  home  quarrels.  An  instance  occurred  in  1833, 
when  France  defaulted  on  a  payment  of  money  ar- 
Tanged  by  treaty  stipulation.  The  draft  bring  pre- 
ssented  to  the  French  minister  of  finance,  payment 
was  refused  on  the  plea  that  the  proper  appropria- 
tion had  not  been  made  by  the  chambers.  In  his 
aext  message  to  congress,  Jackson  recommended 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  capture  of 
French  vessels  enough  to  make  up  the  amount  due. 
The  French  government  was  naturally  infuriated, 
and  war  was  threatened  unless  the  president  should 
apologize;  whereupon  the  British  government  recom- 
mended to  France  a  more  amicable  attitude,  with 
the  result  that  the  claim  was  paid  without  further 
•delay.  Jackson  died  at  his  home,  "  The  Hermit- 
age," June  8,  1845,  and  was  buried  in  a  corner  of 
the  garden  of  that  property,  eighty  yards  from  the 
■dwelling,  where  his  remains  were  afterward,  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  his  wife,  covered  by  a  massive 
monument  of  Tennessee  limestone.  His  loss  was 
■deeply  felt  throughout  the  country,  and  evidences 
of  mourning  were  exhibited  in  all  the  principal 
towns  and  cities.  Tlie  34th  of  tlie  month  was  set 
apart  by  the  city  of  New  York  for  a  special  pageant 
in  memory  of  the  deceased  soldier  and  president,  the 
result  being  a  most  impressive  and  solemn  spectacle. 
CALHOUN,  John  C,  secretary  of  state.  (See 
Index. ) 

VAN  BUREN,  Martin,  secretary  of  state. 
<See  Index.) 

IiIVINGSTON,  Edward,  secretary  of  state  and 
minister  to  France,  was  born  at  Clermont,  Columbia 
Co.,  N".  y..  May  36,  1764,  youngest  son  of  Eobert 
R.  Livingston,  and  younger  brother  of  Chancellor  R. 
R.  and  Gen.  H.  B.  Livingston.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1781,  read  law  at  Albany  and 
New  York  in  1785,  and  began  practice  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
bar.  He  was  in  congress  for  three  terms,  1795- 
1801,  and  distinguished  as  an  anti-federalist.  In 
1801  he  was  made  by  President  Jefferson  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  New  York,  and  elected  mayor  of  the 
city.  His  "Judicial  Opinions,"  delivered  in  the 
mayor's  court,  appeared  in  1803.  His  popularity  was 
made  manifest  by  the  general  interest  and  sympathy 


shown  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever  in 
1803.  In  this  year  he  met  with  a  more  serious  mis- 
fortune which  cut  short  his  career  in  the  North. 
Through  the  dishonesty  of  a  clerk  he  became  a  de- 
faulter to  the  U.  8.  government,  and  was  involved 
in  difficulties  which  were  not  settled  until  long  after. 
He  at  once  gave  up  his  offices,  made  an  assignment 
of  his  property,  and  early  in  1804  removed  to  New 
Orleans  to  begin  life  anew.  The  territory  was 
newly  acquired,  its  laws  were  in  confusion,  and  his 
first  service  here  was  to  frame  a 
code  of  procedure,  which  was  in 
force  from  1805  to  1835.  His  suc- 
cess at  the  bar  was  brilliant,  but 
some  of  the  lands  which  he  received 
in  payment  were  claimed  by  the 
city;  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
federal  government  and  prolonged 
litigation  ensued,  from  which  his 
heirs  derived  more  benefit  than 
himself.  President  Jefferson,  whose 
mind  had  been  turned  against  his 
old  adherent  by  various  causes,  in- 
cluding an  absurd  accusation  by 
Gen.  J.  "Wilkinson,  of  complicity 
with  Burr's  attempts,  attacked  him 
in  a  message  to  congress,  March  7, 
1808,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which 
he  replied  with  vigor.  During  the 
war  of  1813  he  was  of  much  service 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  never  interrupted.  In  1830  he  was  in  the 
Louisiana  legislature,  and  two  years  later  was  elected 
to  congress,  where  he  retained  his  seat  until  1839. 
His  "Report  of  the  Plan  of  the  Penal  Code,"  made 
to  the  Louisiana  assembly  in  1831,  was  republished 
in  England  and  France,  and  though  not  adopted  in 
Louisiana,  has  had  much  influence  on  legislation 
elsewhere.  It  was  followed  by  "A  System  of  Pe- 
nal Law"  for  the  state,  1836,  and  another  for  the 
United  States,  1836;  he  gave  his  chief  attention  while 
in  congress  to  the  latter,  and  to  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  navy  and  for  the  protection  of  American 
sailors  when  abroad.  With  M.  Lislet  he.  prepared 
in  1833-34  a  civil  code  for  his  adopted  state.  In 
1826  he  was  able  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment with  interest  in  full.  He  passed  from  the 
house  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1839,  but  resigned  in 
the  spring  of  1881  to  succeed  Van  Buren  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  While  minister  to  France,  1833-35, 
he  was  elected  into  the  Academy.  The  closing 
months  of  his  life  were  spent  on  an  estate  left  him 
in  1838  by  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Gen.  R.  Mont- 
gomery, near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. ;  there  he  died  May 
38,  1836,  leaving  an  international  reputation  as  a 
great  lawyer.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Mig- 
net  in  the  French  Academy  ;  "Recollections"  of 
him,  by  his  brother-in-law,  A.  d'Avezac,  appeared 
in  1840,  and  his  Life,  by  C.  H.  Hunt,  in  1864. 

McLANE,  Louis,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was 
born  iu  Smyrna,  Del.,  May  28,  1776.  He  was  the 
son  of  Allen  McLane,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and 
speaker  of  the  legislature  of  Delaware.  At  '^e  age 
of  twelve  years  young  McLane  obtained  a  n.^dship- 
man's  warrant,  and  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Phil- 
adelphia, at  that  time  under  the  command  of  Stephen 
Decatur,  father  of  the  celebrated  commodore  of  that 
name.  On  board  this  ship  young  McLane  sailed  on 
a  cruise  which  lasted  nearly  twelve  months,  but  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1801,  owing  to  the 
persistent  and  earnest  entreaties  of  his  mother,  he 
resigned  from  the  navy.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  tiae  completion  of  his  education,  and  studied  at 
the  College  of  Newark,  Delaware,  where  he  cr~n- 
pleted  a  full  course,  and  then  began  to  study  law  ji 
the  ofiice  of  the  late  James  A.  Bayard,  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  latter  in  an  imusual  degree,  not 
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only  by  his  talents  and  his  assiduity,  but  by  his 
amiable  disposition.  3Ir.  JIcLane  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1807,  and  almost  immediately  his  elo- 
quence and  his  evident  knowledge  of  the  law  made 
him  conspicuous,  and  gave  him  a  large  practice.  He 
soon  became  elevated  to  the  first  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  capacity  as  a  public  speaker,  his  accu- 
rate perception,  and  his  remarkable  power  of  argu- 
ment, enabled  him  to  reach  an  eminent  rank  at  tlie 
bar  of  his  native  state.  In  1812  Mr.  McLane  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Milligan.  Brought  up  in  the  po- 
litical school  of  Washington,  Mr. 
jMcLane  began  his  career  as  a 
member  of  the  paitj'  of  which 
the  chief  was  the  head,  and  to 
which  he  ever  remained  united. 
During  the  war  of  1813,  Mr. 
McLane  worked  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  his  town,  and  joined  a 
volunteer  company  commanded 
by  the  late  Ceesar  A.  Rodney,  af- 
terward attorney-general  of  the 
United  States,  and  returned  to 
the  defence  of  Baltimore.  An 
oration  which  he  delivered  July, 
1813,  established  his  reputation  as 
an  orator  and  a  good  citizen.  In 
1816  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  a 
representative  in  congress,  taking 
his  seat  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  session  of  the  fifteenth  congre.ss,  Dec.  1, 1817. 
He  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives until  1827.  His  course  as  a  legislator  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  manly,  liberal  and  patriotic. 
He  was  specially  honored  as  an  expounder  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  also  an  economist,  voting  against  all 
propositions  involving  unnecessary  or  exorbitant  ex- 
penditures. He  strongly  supported  measures  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  especially  those  which  would  result 
in  rendering  it  easy  to  convey  men  and  munitions  of 
war  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  hostile  interruption.  The  experience  of 
the  last  war  taught  him,  as  it  did  many  other  states- 
men at  the  time,  the  necessity  for '  preparation  for 
such  conflicts  in  times  of  peace.  On  two  occasions 
while  in  congress  Mr.  McLane  found  himself  in  a 
position  of  antagonism,  not  only  to  his  own  constitu- 
ents, but  to  the  state  generally.  The  first  was  on 
the  celebrated  Missouri  question  on  the  restriction 
of  that  state  with  regard  to  slavery.  Mr.  McLane 
was  instructed  by  the  legislature  of  his  state  to  vote 
in  favor  of  restricting  the  new  state  from  permitting 
the  existence  of  slavery  within  its  limits.  Under  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken  to  support  the  constitution, 
he  decided  to  go  against  these  instructions,  and  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  unconstitutional,  he  did  so, 
the  result  being  that,  despite  personal  objection  that 
was  made  in  some  quarters,  he  was  elected  to  the  suc- 
ceeding congress,  and  his  reputation  was  more  firmly 
established  than  ever.  Again,  in  1834  the  failure  of 
the  election  of  the  president  by  the  people  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  house  to  make  a  selection  from  the  three 
candidates  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  Mr. 
McLane  held  that  in  giving  his  vote  for  president  un- 
der the  constitutional  jirovisions  devolving  the  elec- 
tion upon  the  house  of  representatives,  it  was  his 
right  to  vote  according  to  his  own  judgment,  with- 
out being  bound  either  by  his  instructions  from  his 
constituents  or  by  any  popular  preference  exhibited. 
He  acted  in  agreement  with  the  principle  which  he 
laid  down  and  gave  his  vote  conscientiously  to  the 
candidate  having  the  smallest  number  of  votes.  In 
the  house,  Mr,  McLane  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  chairman  of  the  federal  com- 
mittee, chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  member  of  the  special  committee  to  in- 


vestigate the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  In  1827  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  Delaware  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  house  and  in  the  senate  he 
proved  himself  in  favor  of  a  tariff  policy,  both  as 
a  source  of  revenue  and  as  a  raeasure  of  protec- 
tion to  domestic  manufacture.  In  May,  1839,  Gen. 
Jackson  appointed  Mr.  McLane  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  In  this  po- 
sition he  displayed  such  a  happy  combination  of 
diplomatic  qualities  that  he  made  the  most  favorable 
impression  upon  the  court  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  He  remained  abroad  two  years,  and  in  1831 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  second 
cabinet  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Here  he  displayed  unsus- 
pected talent  for  the  administration  o£  financial  af- 
fairs, while  at  the  same  time  his  conciliatory  spirit 
served  to  sustain  harmony  between  the  sections  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  this  was  threatened  by 
the  free-trade  policy  of  the  people  of  the  southern 
states.  In  1833  Mr.  McLane  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state.  The  change  was  made  in  consequence  of 
his  having  refused,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  permit  the  removal  of  the  government  deposits. 
from  the  United  States  Bank.  In  1834  Mr.  McLane 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  from  that  time  until 
1845  devoted  himself  to  his  private  affairs.  He  re- 
sided on  a  fine  estate  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  and  from 
1837  to  1847  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Co.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
England,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  returning  home 
in  the  summer  of  1846.  In  1850  and  1851  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Maryland  constitu- 
tional con  ention.  He  died  in  Baltimore  Oct.  7, 1857. 

FOBSYTH,  John,  secretary' of  state.  (See  In- 
dex.) 

ING-HAM,  Samuel  Delucenna,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  Sept.  16, 
1779.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  early  life.  It 
appears  that  he  had  been  well  educated,  and  had  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  as  he  had  charge  of  a 
paper  mill  in  New  Jersey  for  a  number  of  years. 
Afterward  he  was  elected  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  studied  law,  as  he 
was  prothonotary  for  one  of  the  courts  of  that  state. 
In  1813  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  until  1818,  and 
afterward  from  1833  to  1829,  always  as  a  democrat. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  March  6,  1829,  but  was  succeeded 
Aug.  2,  1831,  by  Louis  McLane,  having  resigned 
from  the  cabinet  on  account  of  the  scandal  caused 
throughout  the  country  concerning  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife 
of  the  secretary  of  war.  Mr.  Ingham  owed  his 
position  to  the  influence  of  John  0.  Calhoun,  who 
had  just  been  elected  vice-president.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning of  Jackson's  administration,  Mr.  Ingham 
had  exercised  great  influence  over  the  president,  but 
he  lost  this.  Mr.  Ingham  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
June  5,  1860. 

DXTANE,  William  John,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
sury,  was  born  in  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  1780.  His 
father,  "William  Duane,  was  educated  and  married 
in  Ireland,  but  settled  in  India  when  his  son  was 
four  years  old,  remaining  there  until  1795,  when  he 
returned  to  America,  wjbiere  he  was  born,  and  be- 
came editor  of  a  democratic  paper  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, called  the  "Aurora."  William  J.  Duane 
learned  the  trade  of  his  father,  which  was  printing, 
and  devoted  some  years  of  his  life  to  that.  He  then 
studied  law,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  showed  by  the 
evidence  of  his  skill  and  ability  that  he  had  at  length 
chosen  the  path  to  success  and  fame.  He  became  a 
very  noted  lawyer,  while  the  fact  of  his  being  inter- 
ested in  education  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of 
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Stephen  Grirard,  who  employed  him  to  draw  up  his 
will.  This  instrument  comprisedahout  10,000  words, 
and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed documents  of  the  kind  ever  made.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Duane  had  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  had  become  known  to  President  Jackson. 
In  1833  the  latter  was  making  every  effort  toward 
the  removal  of  the  govei-nment  deposits  from  the 
U.  S.  Bank,  a  design  which  was  creating  the  great- 
est possible  excitement  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
At  this  time  Louis  McLane  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  it 
rested  with  that  official,  by  the 
act  of  1816,  which  created  the 
U.  S.  Bank,  to  remove  the  gov- 
ernment funds  from  that  institu- 
tion at  any  time,  informing  con- 
gress at  the  same  time  of  his  rea- 
sons for  the  removal.  Congress 
had  already  expressed  its  confi- 
dence in  the  solvency  of  the  bank, 
and  Secretary  McLane  accord- 
ingly declined  to  issue  the  neces- 
sary order.  In  May,  1883,  Mr. 
McLane  was  transferred  from 
the  treasury  to  the  state  depart- 
ment, and  William  J.  Duane 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  tlie  former  office ;  but  the 
president  met  with  the  same 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Duane  that  he  had  encountered  in  that  of  the  pre- 
vious secretary.  Mr.  Duane  did  not  agree  with  Pres- 
ident Jackson  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  and  positively  refused  to  issue  the 
necessary  order.  '  As  he  also  declined  to  resign  his 
position,  and  as  Jackson  was  determined  to  have  his 
will  in  the  matter  acceded  to,  he  removed  Mr. 
Duane  from  the  treasury,  and  appointed  in  his  place 
Koger  B.  Taney,  who  was  in  agreement  with  him  on 
the  subject  and  who  issued  the  necessary  order  two 
days  after  accepting  the  office,  on  Sept.  34,  1833. 
Mr.  Duane  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  law.  In  1838  he  published 
"Narrative  and  Correspondence  Concerning  the  Re- 
moval of  the  Deposits."  Mr.  Duane  was  also  the 
author  of  "The  Law  of  Nations  Investigated  "  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1809),  and  "Letters  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments" (1811).  He  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  27, 1865. 
WOODBTJKY,  lievi,  secretary  of  the  navy.  (See 
Index.) 

EATON,  Jehu  Henry,  secretary  of  war,  was 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1790.  Having  been  thoroughly 
educated,  he  determined  to  choose  the  profession  of 
the  law  as  his  vocation  in  life,  and  accordingly  de- 
voted himself  to  that  study  for  a  number  of  years, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  was  an  active  democrat  in  politics, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  two  became  warm  personal  friends,  and  when 
Jackson  was  elected  president  he  appointed  Mr. 
Eaton  secretary  of  war.  He  continued  to  hold  this 
office,  however,  only  until  1831,  when  the  general 
disruption  of  the  cabinet  on  account  of  Mrs.  Baton 
caused  him  to  resign.  His  wife,  born  Margaret  L. 
O'Neill,  afterward  wife  of  John  B.  Timberlake, 
purser  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  was  a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  fascination,  but  unfortunately  with  a 
cloudy  reputation.  Owing  to  disagreeable  stories 
which  were  circulated  concerning  her,  the  families 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  declined  to  receive  her  socially.  This  made 
President  Jackson,  who  warmly  adopted  her  cause, 
very  wroth,  and  he  made  a  demand  upon  his  secre- 
taries that  she  should  be  socially  recognized,  besides 
writing  a  note  on  the  subject  to  Vice-President  Cal- 


houn. The  latter  declined  to  interfere  in  what  he 
called  a  "ladies'  quarrel,"  while  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  excepting  the  secretary  of  state,  as  be- 
fore said,  held  tenaciously  to  their  position.  Finally, 
in  1831,  there  was  a  general  disruption  of  the  cabinet, 
Martin  Van  Buren  being  succeeded  as  secretary  of 
state  by  Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  Samuel 
B.  Ingham  giving  up  the  treasury  department  to 
Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  John  H.  Eaton  retiring 
from  the  war  department  in  favor  of  Lewis  Cass, 
John  Branch  of  North  Carolina 
resigning  from  the  navy  depart- 
ment, to  be  succeeded  by  Levi 
Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  John  Macpherson  Berrien  of 
Georgia  giving  place  to  Roger  B. 
Taney  as  attorney-general.  The 
whole  affair  forms  an  incident  in 
cabinet  history  not  very  credit- 
able to  President  Jackson.  Like 
all  the  members  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son's first  cabinet,  excepting  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren,  Mr.  Eaton  was  but 
little  known,  and  was  a  man  of 
no  remarkable  degree  of  ability 
or  influence.  In  1834  lie  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Florida,  and 
held  that  office  until  1836,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  United 
States  minister,  and  remained 
there  until  1840.  Mr.  Eaton  wrote 
a  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  which  was  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1834.  He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  17,  1856. 
CASS,  Lewis,  secretary  of  war.  (Seep.  3.) 
BRANCH,  John,  secretary  of  the  navy  and 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1817-20),  was  born  in 
Halifax  county,  N.  C,  Nov.  4,  1783,  the  descendant 
of  a  family  which  had  distinguished  itself  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1801,  he  studied 
law  with  Judge  John  Haywood,  but  never  followed 
the  profession,  preferring  the  more  active  career  of 
politics,  in  which  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  life  was  m 
1811,  as  senator  in  the  legislature 
from  Halifax  county,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  chosen  annually 
until  1817,  when  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state.  After  serv 
ing  the  constitutional  term,  he 
was  again  elected  senator  in  the 
legislature,  and  in  1834  was  sent 
to  Washington  as  senator  from 
NortTi  Carolina,  and  was  chosen 
again  in  1827.  He  resigned  on 
being  selected  by  President  Jack 
son  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  in 
consequence  of  the  affair  of  Mrs. 
Eaton,  Mr.  Branch  returned  to 
his  home  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1831.  In-  1832  he  was  again  in  the  state 
senate,  and  in  1835  a  member  of  the  convention  to 
revise  the  state  constitution.  In  1834  he  was  the 
democratic  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  defeated 
by  Gov.  Dudley.  In  1843  the  president  appointed 
him  governor  of  Florida,  after  which  he  retired  to 
private  life.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Fort,  by  whom 
he  raised  a  large  family.  He  was  married  for  a  sec- 
ond time  to  Mrs.  Bond  (born  Jordan)  who  died  shortly 
after  her  husband.  Gov.  Branch  died  Jan.  4,  1863. 
DICKEBSON,  Mahlon,  secretary  of  the  navy 
and  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1815-17),  was  born  in 
Hanover,  N.  J.,  Apr.  17,  1770.     He  was  a  descend- 
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ant  of  Philemon  Dickerson,  an  emigrant  from  Eng- 
land, who  settled  in  Salem,  Mass.,  but  in  1672  re- 
moved to  Soutliold,  L.  I.  His  grandchildren  re- 
moved to  New  Jersey  about  1745,  and  from  them 
the  Dickersons,  Dickinsons,  or  however  the  name  is 
spelled,  are  descended.  The  son  of  one  of  these  was 
Jonathan  Dickerson,  whose  son,  again,  was  Mahlon 
Dickerson,  the  early  life  of  whom  is  not  known. 
He  studied  at  Princeton  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1789,  and  was  licensed  as  an  attorney 
in  1793.  The  outbreak  of  the 
whiskey  insurrection  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  took  him  into  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  volunteer.  Afterward 
he  studied  law  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  James  Milnor,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Pennsylvania  in  1797.  He 
was  something  of  a  writer,  and 
contributed  to  the  ' '  Aurora  "  news- 
paper, which  was  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Duane.  In  1799  Dickerson 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1802  was  appointed  by  President 
Jefferson  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
ruptcy. In  1805  he  was  made  ad- 
jutant-general, and  in  1808  resigned 
that  office  to  become  recorder  of  the 
city.  Dickerson's  father  having 
died,  leaving  a  valuable  property  in 
Morris  county,  N".  J. ,  his  son  went  there  to  reside.  This 
was  in  1810,  and  in  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  as,sembly  from  that  county.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  1815  he  was  chosen  governor  without  opposition, 
and  again  in  1816.  In  1817  he  was  made  senator, 
and  re-elected  six  years  later,  being  succeeded  in 
1829  by  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  He  was,  how- 
ever, elected  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and,  altogether,  was 
U.  S.  senator  for  sixteen  years.  In  May,  1834,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  minister  to  Russia, 
which,  however,  he  declined  in  June  of  that  year, 
being  appointed  by  Gen.  Jackson  secretary  of  the 
navy,  a  position  which  he  held  for  four  years, when 
he  resigned.  He  was  afterward  for  a  time  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  New  Jersey.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  extensively  interested  in  min- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Jlorris  county. 
He  published:  "Speeches  in  Congress,  1826-1846," 
and  died  Oct.  5,  1853. 

BARRY,  William  Taylor,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  at  Lunenburg,  Va.,  Feb.  5,  1785.  While 
he  was  a  mere  boy  his  family  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  and  after 
picking  up  what  schooling  he 
could  on  the  frontier,  he  was  sent 
to  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1807. 
He  now  began  to  study  law,  and, 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
settled  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
he  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
large  practice.  As  was  the  case 
;  with  almost  all  lawyers  of  elo- 
quence ^and  ability  in  the  far 
West  in  tliose  days,  Mr.  Barry 
was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  afterward  to  congress. 
He  also  held  many  official  posi- 
tions. He  saw  some  service  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1813,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.  In  1815  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
in  1816  was  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Kentucky.  In  that  state  he  held  the  position  of  lieu- 
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tenant-governor,  state  secretary,  and  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court.  When  Gen.  Jackson  took  his 
seat  in  the  presidential  chair,  in  making  up  his  cab- 
inet he  appointed  Mr.  Barry  postmaster  -  general. 
Up  to  this  time  this  was  not  a  cabiuet  office,  but 
President  Jackson,  with  his  usual  arbitrariness,  made 
it  such  to  ijlease  Maj.  Barry,  who  was  his  personal 
friend  there.  The  latter,  however,  although  a  good 
lawyer  and  excellent  judge,  had  not  the  administra- 
tive faculty  sufficiently  developed  to  handle  the  post- 
master-generalship in  a  waj-  to  either  make  friends 
or  keep  them.  His  management  was  speedily  attack- 
ed in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  on  Apr.  10, 
1835,  he  resigned.  Mr.  Jackson  continued  his  friend, 
however,  and  appointed  him  minister  to  Spain,  and 
Mr.  Barry  sailed  for  that  country,  but  died  in  Liver- 
pool, Eng.,  Aug.  30,  1885.  His  body  was  brought 
home,  and  buried  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  at  Dunstable,  Mass.,  Atig.  16,  1789,  his  ances- 
tor, Francis  K.,  having  migrated  from  England  to 
America  about  1640,  and  settled  at  Woburn,  Mass. 
He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  his  younger  days, 
getting  some  schooling  at  the  academy  at  New  Ips- 
wich, N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1811.  He  then  entered  on  the  study  of 
law  at  Groton,  Mass.,  but  in  1814  made  his  way  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  there  arranged  to  teach  in 
the  family  of  a  Kentucky  congressman,  near  Lexing- 
ton, in  that  state.  Proceeding  to  that  place,  by  a 
change  of  arrangement  he  became  tutor  in  the  fam- 
ily ofHenry  Clay,  who  was  absent 
from  the  country  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Kentucky  bar,  at 
Frankfort,  but  shortly  became 
editor  and  postmaster  at  George- 
town, in  the  same  state.  Remov- 
ing to  Frankfort  in  September  in 
1816,  he  became  sole  editor  of  the 
"Argus  of  Western  America," 
the  state  newspaper,  in  which  he 
gave  a  zealous  support  to  the 
democratic  party;  was  also  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  passage  by  the 
state  legislature  of  an  "  act  to  ap- 
propriate fines  and  forfeitures  to 
the  purpose  of  promoting  educa- 
tion." In  October,  1818,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  M.  B.  Morefolk,  of  Jefferson,  Ky.,  who 
died  in  October,  1823.  He  afterward  mari-ied,  Jan- 
uary, 1826,  Miss  Coyle,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.  In 
March,  1829,  he  was  appointed  fourth  auditor  of  the 
U.  S.  treasury,  by  President  Jackson,  who  had  just 
entered  on  his  first  term  of  office,  and  removing  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  spent  there  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  acquired  great  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  president,  and  was  largely  the  means 
of  having  the  "Globe  "  newspaper,  published  at  the 
seat  of  government,  supersede  the  "Telegraph"  as 
its  organ.  In  June,  1835,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master-general, and  found  the  department  in  dis- 
order, and  heavily  in  debt.  Visiting  the  officers  and 
clerks  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  routine  of  their 
work,  one  of  them  suggested  that  he  had  the  con- 
trol of  funds,  and  should  be  happy  to  accommodate 
the  new  incumbent  with  loans;  he  received  for 
answer,  "  I  never  make  myself  dependent  on  those 
whom  it  is  my  duty  to  control."  "  A  very  correct 
principle,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "But,"  says  Mr. 
Kendall  in  his  autobiography,  "his  assent  to  the 
principle  came  too  late,  the  prior  offer  being  deemed 
proof  of  corruption,  and  as  soon  as  convenient  his 
services  were  dispensed  with."  This  was  a  key  to 
his  policy  in  the  conduct  of  post-office  affairs,  and 
by  the  system  of  administration  which  he  adopted 
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lie  was  able  to  report  to  the  president  on  Apr.  1, 
1836,  that  he  was  free  from  debt.  In  carrying  out 
his  plans  of  reform  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  power- 
ful mail  contractors,  and  was  successfully  thwarted 
by  one  firm  so  employed,  who  secured  the  payment 
to  themselves  of  large  sums  of  money,  to  which  they 
had  no  valid  claim.  Not  content,  however,  with  this 
success,  his  adversaries  proceeded  to  bring  him  into 
court  as  a  private  individual,  alleging  that  they  had 
suffered  by  his  withholding  their  money  from  them. 
They  secui-ed  judgment  in  their  suit  against  Mr. 
Kendall,  and  pending  its  collection  had  him  confined 
to  the  prison  limits,  which,  in  such  cases,  were 
coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Kendall,  who  was  not  a  man  of  pe- 
cuniary means,  forthwith  established  (1841),  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  "Kendall's  Expositor,"  and 
then  the  "  Union  Democrat  "  (1842),  a  weekly  paper, 
but  these  were  soon  discontinued.  The  first  suit 
had  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  $12,000  against  him,  but 
a  new  trial  was  granted,  which  ended  with  a  similar 
verdict  of  |11,000.  Later  proceedings  of  his  op- 
ponents were,  however,  practically  negatived  by  the 
action  of  the  U.  S.  congress,  which,  although  it  had 
been  brought  into  existence  in  the  presidential  can- 
vass of  1840,  when  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Ken- 
dall came  to  power,  paid  the  judgment  for  him.  and 
then  abolished  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  honest  man,  and  a  pure,  faithful,  inflex- 
ible public  officer.  When  he  left  the  post-office 
department  in  May,  1840,  lie  received  the  most  grat- 
ifying testimony  in  the  same  direction,  from  those  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  oiflce,  while  he  was 
postmaster-general.  Mr.  Kendall  proposed  a  bill  to 
■establish  a  money  order  department  in  connection 
with  the  postal  service,  but  did  not  succeed  in  secur- 
ing its  passage.  He  afterward  declined  a  foreign 
mission  tendered  him  by  President  Polk,  having  be- 
come interested  in  1845,  with  Prof.  S.  P.  B.  Morse, 
in  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  latter's 
telegraphic  patents,  which  contracts  and  business 
filled  his  time  until  1860,  and  brought  to  him  an 
ample  fortune.  With  this  came  the  ability  to  grat- 
ify benevolent  inclinations,  to  which  he  had  be- 
fore been  a  stranger,  and  his  contribution  of  |100,- 
000  to  build  the  Calvary  Baptist  church  in  Washing- 
ton, followed  by  large  gifts  toward  rebuilding  it 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  1867,. his  founding 
and  donating  $20,000  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  his  contribution  of  $25,000  for  two  mission 
schools  in  the  same  city,  attest  his  generous  employ- 
ment of  these  facilities.  In  1860  he  published  in  the 
Washington  "Evening  Star"  a  series  of  vigorous 
protests  against  the  secession  of  the  southern  states 
from  the  Federal  Union,  and  he  placed  his  own  ele- 
gant house  and  grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  accommodation  of  the  U.  S.  troops, 
in  case  they  should  be  needed,  spending  a  year  with 
his  family  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  that  the  premises  might 
be  so  occupied.  June  25,  1864,  his  second  wife  died 
at  Washington.  She  had  been  an  active  Christian 
and  church  member  in  the  city,  her  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  on  Apr.  2,  1865,  Mr.  Kendall,  who  had 
for  years  believed  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  received  into  the  membership  of  the 
E  street  Baptist  church,  at  Washington.  From 
June,  1866,  to  October,  1867,  he  traveled  in  Europe 
with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter.  Mr.  Kendall  was 
the  author  of  an  incomplete  "Life  of  Andrew  Jack- 
-son"  (N.  Y.,  1843):  his  own  autobiography  was 
published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  William  Stickney, 
his  son-in-law,  in  1872.  He  died,  Nov.  12,  1869,  at 
Washington,  D.  0.    , 

TANEY,  Roger   B.,  attorney- general.     (See 
Index.) 


BTJTLEB,  Benjamin  Franklin,  secretary  of 
war  and  atlornoy-general,  was  born  at  Kinderhook 
Landing,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1795.     He 
is  said  to  have  had  for  an  ancestor  on  his  mother's 
side  no  less  notable  a  person  than  Oliver  Cromwell. 
His  father  was  a  mechanic  in  his  early  life,  but  af- 
terward he  became  a  merchant  and  was  known  as  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  perseverance,   and   of 
strict  integrity.    Young  Butler  attended  in  his  early 
years  the  ordinary  district  school,  and  assisted  his 
father  in  his  store.     He  is  described  as  having  been 
at  this  period  a  boy  respectful  and 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  and 
with  an  evident  intellectual  turn  of 
mind.    It  chanced  that  his  employ- 
ment in  his  father's  store  brought 
him  into  acquaintance  with  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  who  lived  near 
by,  and  he  took  pains  to  instruct 
him  and  to  give  him  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  books.     At  fourteen  the 
boy  was  sent  to  the  Hudson  Acad- 
emy; here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  lawyer,  and  active 
democrat,  who  had  just  been  elect- 
ed to  the  state  senate.     In  this  ad- 
vancement he  had  been  assisted  by 
the  elder  Butler,  and  in  order  to  re- 
turn in  some  measure  the  kindness 
which  he  had  received,  he  began  a 
friendly  acquaintance  with  the  son, 
often  inviting  him  to  his  office  and 
his  house,  encouraging  him  in  his  studies,  and  fi- 
nally, when  his  academic    course  was  concluded, 
taking  him  into  his  office  as  a  student  at  law.     This 
state  senator  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  to  this  em- 
inent statesman  the  young  law  student  owed  all  of 
his  first  advancement  and  progress.     When  Mr.  Van 
Buren  removed  to  Albany,  in  1816,  Mr.  Butler  ac- 
companied him,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  capital.     In  the  meantime 
he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  in  which 
capacity  he  gained  the  affection  and  confidence  both 
of  teachers  and  scholars  by  means  of  his  winning 
character  and  devotion  to  duty.    In  1818  he  married 
a  Miss  Allen,  sister  of  the  gallant  Lieut.  William 
H.  Allen.  In  October,  1817,  Mr.  Butler  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  immediately  after  became  the  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  relation  which  continued 
until  1821,  when  the  latter  was  appointed  U   S.  sen- 
ator.    One  of  Mr.  Butler's  most  remarkable  cases  at 
this  period  was  in  connection  with  Aaron  Burr,  in 
the  last  effort  to  recover  the  celebrated  Eden  estate, 
which  included  property  in  the  most  valuable  part 
of  New  York  city.     With  Mr.  Butler's  assistance, 
Mr.  Burr  won  suit  after  suit,  and  recovered  in  time 
a  very  large  amount  of  property  for  his  otherwise  in- 
digent client.     Two  or  three  years  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  Mr.  Butler  confined  himself  to  the 
circuit  courts,  but  he  later  appeared  in  the  supreme 
court,  and  took  his  place  with  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
the  time.    In  1821  he  was  appointed  district  attorney 
of  Albany  county,   a  fact  which  sufficiently  shows 
his  standing  as  a  lawyer,  he  having  been  a  practic- 
ing attorney  only  four  years.    In  1828  Mr.  Butler 
was  elected  a  member  of    the  legislature  of  the 
state,  and  in  1829  was  appointed  one  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  to  fill  the  place  of  William 
H.  Marcy,  resigned.     In  1833  Mr.  Marcy,  who  was 
at  the  time   U.  S.  senator,  was,  elected  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  senate.     The  place  was  offered  to  Mr.  Butler, 
but  was  declined  by  him.     In  1833  he  received  the 
appointment  of  commissioner  for  New  York  to  ar- 
range the  boundary  line  between  that  state  and  New 
Jersey.    In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
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general  of  the  United  States  in  place  of  Roger  B. 
Taney,  ■n-ho  was  made  chief  justice.  In  October, 
1836,  -while  still  discharging  his  duties  as  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Butler  was  appointed  secretary  of  war 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Jackson.  He  continued 
to  hold  the  two  offices  until  March  4,  1837,  when 
President  Van  Buren  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
administration,  when  Mr.  Butler  resigned  the  office 
of  secretary  of  war,  but  retained  the  position  of  at- 
torney-general until  January,  1838,  when  he  resigned 
that  office  also.  He  soon  after  removed  to  JSTew  York 
city,  whei-e  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
and  continued  to  discharge  these  duties  until  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Harrison,  when  he  resigned 
in  1844,  and  j\Ir.  Butler  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson 
were  electors-at-large  in  the  electoral  college  of  the 
state,  wlio  cast  their  votes  for  James  K.  Polk.  Pres- 
ident Polk  offered  Mr.  Butler  the  place  of  secretary 
of  war;  this  was  declined.  He,  however,  accepted 
the  office  of  U.  S.  district  attorney,  and  continued 
to  occupy  it  until  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  when 
he  was  removed.  In  1848  Mr.  Butler  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  wife,  a  bereavement  which  was 
very  grievous  to  Mm,  and  which  awakened  a  deep 
sympathy  in  all  who  knew  him.  In  1856  he  made  a 
'visit  to  England.  In  183.5  Mr.  Butler  prepared  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was 
adopted,  and  whose  ability  and  learning  were  thor- 
oughly endorsed  by  the  faculty  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Butler  was  a  student  all  his  life,  and  stood  among 
the  highest  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  which  was 
at  the  time  exceptionally  strong.  Although  he  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  democratic  party  during 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  the  policy  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  drew  him  away  from  that  party,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  early  republicans  who  voted  for  Fre- 
mont in  1856.  In  1868,  wearied  out  with  his  exten- 
sive labors  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Butler  visited  Eu- 
rope with  the  design  of  remaining  abroad  two  years, 
and  ariived  at  Havre  Oct.  39th,  and  Nov.  3d  reached 
Paris,  and  on  the  same  day  was  taken  ill  with  his 
last  sickness.    He  died  in  Paris  Nov.  8,  1868. 

BERRIEN,  John  Macpherson,  attorney- 
general,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  Aug.  23,  1781. 
His  father  was  Maj.  John  Berrien,  a  revolutionary 
soldier.  The  young  man  attended  Princeton  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1796,  and  afterward  be- 
gan the  study  of  law.  He  settled 
in  Georgia,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  while  still  under 
age.  He  was  solicitor  of  the  east- 
ern district  of  that  state,  and  in 
1838  a  judge  of  the  same  district, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  serving 
in  the  latter  position  ten  years.  In 
1822  he  was  sent  to  the  state  sen- 
ate, where  he  served  through  one 
term,  when  he  was  chosen  U.  S. 
senator,  and  served  for  four  years. 
In  1829  Gen.  Jackson  appointed 
Judge  Berrien  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  1881  he 
went  out  with  the  other  members 
of  the  cabinet,  on  account  of  the 
,  quarrels  which  had  been  going 
!  on  among  them  for  some  time, 
and  which  culminated  with  the 
resignation  of  the  whole  body. 
In  1844  Mr.  Berrien  was  a  Henry  Clay  whig,  and  as 
such  appeared  as  a  delegate  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention of  that  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  remarkable  eloquence  and  considerable  personal 
magnetism.    He  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  1, 1856. 
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JACKSON,  Rachel  Donelson,  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson,  was  born  in  1767,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Jolm  Donelson,  a  wealthy  Virginia  sur- 
veyor, who  started  for  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland 
with  a  party  of  emigrants  and  settled  at  the  French 
Salt  Springs,  where  the  city  of  Nashville  now  stands. 
Col.  Donelson  kept  an  account 
of  this  voyage,  and  entitled  it: 
"Journal  of  a  voyage  intended, 
by  God's  permission,  in  the  good 
boat  Adventure,  from  Fort  Pat- 
rick Henry  on  Holston  river,  to 
the  French  Salt  Springs  on  Cum- 
berland river,  kept  by  John  Don- 
elson." A  personal  friend  of 
Jefferson  and  Clay,  Col.  Donel- 
son held  commissions  under  each 
of  them,  surveying  state  lines 
and  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
Indians.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  where  Ra- 
chel married  Capt  Lewis  Rob- 
ards,  a  man  of  good  family  Af- 
ter her  marriage  to  Gen.  Jackson 
in  1791,  she  settled  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  1804  the  general 
bought  an  estate  of  1,000  acres 
near  Nashville,  which  he  named  the  Hermitage,  and 
where  he  entertained  Lafayette.  The  house  was  a 
single  one,  but  in  1819  a  new  house  was  erected,  the 
general  saying  that  he  was  building  it  for  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, and  consulting  her  in  all  its  details.  After  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Jackson  visited  that 
city,  where  she  received  marked  attentions,  and  was 
presented  by  the  ladies  witii  a  valuable  set  of  topaz 
jewelry.  In  1816  she  joined  the  church,  and,  to 
gratify  her.  Gen.  Jackson  built  a  chapel  on  their  es- 
tate. Mrs.  Jackson  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Florida,  Washington,  and  to  New  Orleans.  For 
several  years  she  had  suffered  with  heart  trouble, 
and  in  1828  her  health  began  to  fail,  her  condition 
being  aggravated  by  the  circulation  of  unkind  stories 
regarding  her  early  history.  A  residence  at  the 
White  House  had  no  attractions  for  her,  life  at  the 
Hermitage  being  all  that  she  desired.  She  was 
amiable,  charitable,  religious,  domestic,  a  competent 
housekeeper,  beloved  by  all  her  servants,  and  a  de- 
voted wife  to  Gen.  Jackson  for  nearly  forty  years. 
She  had  many  nieces  and  nephews  who  visited  her 
constantly,  and  she  was  a  great  favorite  with  young 
people.  Her  death  was  hastened  by  accidentally  over- 
hearing an  exaggerated  and  malicious  story  regarding- 
herself,  and  she  died  at  the  Hermitage  Dec.  22, 1828. 

STEVENSON,  Andre-w,  speaker  of  the  house- 
(1827-34),  was  born  in  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  in 
1784.  He  studied  law,  and  in  subsequent  practice- 
won  a  prominent  place  in  the  profession.  He  en- 
tered political  life  in  1804,  as  a  member'  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  where,  for  several  sessions  he  was 
speaker,  gaining  thereby  the  experience  -which  made- 
him  so  able  a  presiding  officer  while  in  the  national 
house.  He  entered  congress  first  in  1823,  and  served 
continuously  until  1834,  being  speaker  during  the- 
twentieth,  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  congresses. 
His  occupancy  of  the  speaker's  chair  covered  the 
stormy  times  of  the  contest  over  the  re-charter  of  the 
U.  S.  Bank,  and  even  in  the  greatest  heat  of  parti- 
san strife  no  accusation  was  ever  made  against  the- 
speaker's  fairness  and  impartiality.  After  more  than 
thirty  years  of  active  service,  Mr.  Stevenson  retired 
to  his  estate.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of 
St.  James  in  1836,  and  remained  until  1841,  when  he- 
was  succeeded  by  Edward  Everett.  Mr.  Stevenson 
then  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to- 
the  interests  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Virginia,  of  which 
he  was  rector  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Blenheim,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  Jime  35,  1857. 
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EMERY,  Matthe-w  Gault,  architect,  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  Sept.  28,  1818,  son 
of  Jacob  Emery,  a  farmer,  who  was  born  and  lived 
for  ninety-two  years  on  the  farm  inherited  from  his 
father,  Joseph  Emery,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  serving  as  lieutenant  and  captain  in 
the  13th  regiment.  New  Hampshire  militia.  The 
Emery  family  in  America  trace  their  origin  to  two 
brothers,  John  and  Anthony, 
who,  with  their  families,  emi- 
grated from  Ramsey,  Hants, 
England,  and  landed  in  Boston, 
Apr.  3,  1635.  They  settled  in 
"Ould  Newberrie"  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts colony.  John  was  flued 
£4,  according  to  an  old  record: 
"Two  raenne  quakers  wr  enter- 
tained very  kindlie  to  bed  and 
table,  and  John  Emraerie  shok 
you  by  ye  hand,  and  bid  you  wel- 
come," his  further  guilt  being  for 
"  using  argument "  for  the  law- 
fulness of  Ills  conduct.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Matthew 
Gaul  t,  enlisted  in  the  patriot  army, 
July  11,  1770,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  served  for  four  years. 
His  regiment,  the  "Rangers," 
was  raised  by  the  colony  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  served  first  with  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery's northern  division  of  the  Continental  army. 
He  afterward  became  a  member  of  Capt.  Samuel 
MoConnell's  company,  with  which  he  marched  to 
Bennington  and  Stillwater.  Matthew  Gault  Emery 
was  prepared  for  college  in  the  best  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he,  to 
the  disappointment  of  his  father,  decided  to  forego 
the  college  training,  and  left  home  for  Baltimore, 
Md.,  where  an  elder  brother  resided.  Here  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  stonecutter,  and  served  the 
time  necessary  to  make  him  a  master  mechanic  in 
all  its  practical  details.  In  1840  he  received  his  first 
government  contract,  the  cutting  of  the  stone  in  the 
quarry  for  the  post-office  department  building  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  In,1843  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Washington.  By  this  removal  he  became  de- 
barred from  participating  in  the  general  election  of 
the  country,  and  while  enjoying  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  every  president  after  Van  Buren,  he 
had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  only  one,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  for  whom  he  voted  in  1840,  and 
saw  inaugurated  in  1841.  As  a  contractor  and  archi- 
tect, the  work  done  on  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington brought  to  Mr.  Emery  applications  for  his 
services  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  did  much 
of  the  stone  work  of  the  Capitol,  and  cut  and  laid 
the  corner-stone  for  its  extension.  He  prepared,  cut, 
squared,  and  on  July  4,  1848,  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Washington  monument.  The  resolution  of 
thanks  which  he  received  for  this  work  is  signed 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  Robert  C. 
Winthrop.  When  the  cap-stone  of  the  completed 
monument  was  set  in  place  thirty-six  years  after- 
ward, Mr.  Emery  was  invited  to  be  present.  In 
1861  he  organized  a  militia  company,  of  which  he 
was  captain.  His  commission  bears  date  May  16, 
1861,  and  is  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  president, 
and  Simon  Cameron,  secretary  of  war.  His  com- 
pany did  patrol  service  for  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment buildings  until  the  arrival  of  the  volunteer 
troops.  He  took  charge  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers  from  his  state  in  Washington,  and  gave  to 
the  men  of  the  army  his  residence  at  Brightwood, 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
from  which  a  signal  station  with  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  was  established.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
New  Hampshire  soldiers'  aid  association  in  Washing- 


ton, and  visited  the  battlefields  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  in  the  interest  of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops.  Mr.  Emery  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  of  Washington,  and  in  1870  its  mayor, 
holding  the  office  until  the  territorial  government, 
adopted  by  congress  for  the  government  of  the  dis- 
trict, abolished  the  office  of  mayor.  In  1873,  in  con- 
formity with  a  resolution  made  when  he  entered 
business  not  to  continue  after  thirty  years'  service,, 
he  sold  his  interest  to  his  brother,  Samuel  Emery,, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  management  of  his  ijri- 
vate  interests.  In  the  interests  of  education,  religion, 
and  philanthropy  Mr.  Emeiy  has  been  conspicu- 
ous. He  has  been  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution ;  a  trustee  of  Dickinson  college  at  Carlisle, 
Pa. ;  regent  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  National  uni- 
versity ;  a  regent,  one  of  tlie  incorporators,  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  university  ;  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist 
church ;  a  director  and  president  of  the  Night  lodging 
association  of  Washington  ;  and  director  and  treasurer 
of  the  associated  churches  of  the  city.  From  1845 
he  has  been  identified  as  incorporator,  director,  or 
officer  in  nearly  all  the  fire  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies organized  in  Washington,  as  well  as  with  th& 
banks  and  trust  companies,  market  companies,  gas 
and  electric  light  companies.  The  home  of  Mr.  Emery 
is  one  of  the  row  of  three  spacious  historic  houses- 
commenced  in  1860  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  and  Henry  M.  Rice.  During  the  war 
they  were  used  for  hospital  purposes.  After  the 
war  the  Breckinridge  mansion  was  presented  to  Gen. 
Grant,  and  was  his  residence  until  he  went  to  the- 
White  house.  The  house  was  afterward  purchased 
and  presented  to  Gen.  Sherman,  and  was  his  home 
until  he  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1875.  It  was  then 
purchased  by  Mr.  Emery,  and  was  afterward  his 
home.  In  it  Mr.  Emery  entertained,  in  1891,  500- 
delegates  to  the  Methodist  ecumenical  conference. 
It  has  also  been  the  scene  of  many  hospitable  gath- 
erings of  Washington  society. 

OBEBLAIfDEB,  Alexander,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Priedersdorf,  principality  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  May  31,  1834.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  whose  father  died  when  Alexander 
was  two  years  old.  Notwith- 
standing great  poverty,  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  excellent 
judgment,  gave  her  sons  an 
academic  education ;  Alexander 
receiving  jfis  at  both  the  high 
school  and  seminary  of  Rudol- 
stadt,  after  graduating  from 
which,  he  taught  school  and 
gave  lessons  in  music,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  excelled, 
being  able  to  play  several  in- 
struments. He  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1859  and 
settled  in  Rochester,  where,  in 
connection  with  giving  lessons 
in  German  and  music,  he  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry,  being  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  church  at  Chi- 
cago, 111. ,  in  1861.  He  accepted 
a  call  to  the  German  church  at  Waukegan,  111., 
where  he  remained  until  1863,  when  he  went  to  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Mohawk  Hill,  N.  Y.,  removing 
from,  there  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
church  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  in  1867.  In  1869  he  went 
to  Zion's  Lutheran  church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which 
congregation,  under  his  charge  for  twenty -four  years, 
grew  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest  Lutheran 
church  in  central  New  York.  While  heretofore 
always  a  stanch  republican,  Mr.  Oberlander,  in  the 
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iall  of  1892,  came  out  for  Cleveland  and  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  wliich  enraged  tlie  republican  politi- 
cians of  his  church  so  tliat  a  bare  majority  of  the 
church  otBcers — all  republicans — asked  him  for  his 
resignation  as  their  pastor,  which  request  was 
promptly  complied  with,  Mr.  Oberlander  severing 
his  connection  in  April,  1893. 

DWYER,  Jeremiah,  manufacturer,  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1837,  of  Irish  descent. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  the  lad  became  an  orphan  by 
the  accidental  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  aided  his  mother  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  for  the 
following  two  years,  when  the 
farm  was  sold,  and  the  family  re- 
moved to  Detroit.  A  short  time 
was  devoted  to  studies  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  the  mother's  means 
being  limited,  young  Jeremiah 
determined  to  seek  employment  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  went  to  a  saw  and  planing  mill 
where  he  remained  about  a  year, 
when  an  opportunity  was  pres- 
ented to  learn  the  trade  of  mould- 
ing, as  an  apprentice  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  On  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship,  his  employers 
expressed  their  satisfaction  in  a 
letter  of  recommendation,  which 
is  still  one  of  Mr.  Dwyer's  valued  possessions.  Becom- 
ing master  of  his  trade,  he  went  as  journeyman  in  vari- 
ous eastern  stove  foundries,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring a  greater  efficiency  in  all  the  details  of  the 
work.  Returning  to  Detroit,  ill  health,  the  result  of 
too  close  application  to  work,  necessitated  a  change, 
and  for  about  a  year  he  filled  a  position  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee 
railway  company,  and  then  went  to  the  Geary  & 
Russell  foundry  in  Detroit.  In  1862  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  stoves  under  the  firm  name  of 
J.  Dwyer  &  Co.,  continuing  until  1864,  when  a  joint 
stock  company  was  organized  under  the  name  of 
the  Detroit  stove  works,  Mr.  Dwyer  taking  the  man- 
agement. The  business  increased  rapidly,  necessi- 
tating unlooked-for  enlargements.  In  1871  Mr. 
Dwyer  and  others  organized  and  built  the  Michigan 
stove  company,  of  which  he  is  the  president ;  prop- 
erty was  purchased,  and  suitable  buildings  erected, 
until  the  plant  covered  an  area  of  360,000  square  feet, 
or  more  than  ten  acres  of  ground,  their  total  floor 
capacity  being  immense.  The  number  of  employees 
varies  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  an- 
nual output  of  goods  is  very  large;  the  company 
having  attained  the  distinction  of  being  known  as 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  stoves  and  ranges  in 
the  world.  It  has  branch  establishments  in  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  and  New  York  citj^  and  its  goods  are 
sold  by  agents  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  name  "  Garland,"  under  which  all 
their  stoves  and  ranges  are  sold,  is  universally  known, 
being  a  synonym  of  excellence  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  manufacture  of  stoves.  As  well  as  the  above 
large  interest  in  which  Mr.  Dwyer  is  concerned,  he 
is  a  director  of  the  People's  savings  bank  of  Detroit, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  ;  vice-pre.si- 
■dent  of  Buck  stove  and  range  company  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and,  in  addition,  a  stockholder  in  other  im- 
portant mercantile  establishments.  In  earlier  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  old  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, and  subsequently  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  department  society.  Although  a  stanch  demo- 
crat, Mr.  Dwyer's  commercial  enterprises  have  for- 
bidden his  taking  part  in  politics,  for  which,  however, 
he  has  neither  taste  nor  inclination,  and  although 
frequently  solicited  for  important  political  positions, 


he  has  never  acceded,  with  the  exception  of  the  po- 
sition of  a  member  of  the  board  of  estimates  for  two 
years,  and  the  inspectorship  of  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. Mr,  Dwyer  is  a  thorough  Catholic,  as  well  as 
a  thorough  American.  He  was  married  in  1859, 
and,  with  a  prosperous  business,  is  also  blessed  with 
a  home  containing  a  wife,  and  a  daughter  and  seven 
sons.  His  manhood  and  untiring  industry  have 
reaped  their  reward,  by  lifting  him  froir>  compara- 
tive obscurity  in  the  commercial  world  to  a  position 
of  affluence. 

SKINNER,  Halcyon,  inventor,  was  bom  in 
Mantua,  O.,  March  6, 1834,  son  of  Joseph  and  Susan 
Eggleston  Skinner,  who  were  born  in  Massachusetts, 
and  upon  their  marriage  removed  to  Ohio.  His 
rudimentary  education  was  acquired  at  the  common 
schools  of  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county,  Mass., 
where  his  parents  had  returned  when  the  boy  was 
eight  years  old,  he  passing  the  summer  months  at 
work  on  neighboring  farms.  In  1838  his  father  re- 
moved to  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  with 
his  father,  constructing  machinery  for  making  the 
various  parts  of  violins  and  guitars,  and  at  manu- 
facturing these  instruments,  for  which  kind  of  em- 
ployment he  evinced  a  marked  inclination.  Upon 
the  destruction  of  his  father's  shop  by  fire,  he  learned 
the  trade  of  carpenter,  engaging  in  that  occupation 
for  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he  met  Alexander 
Smith,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  small  carpet  factory, 
and,  with  John  T.  McNair,  engaged  in  making  ex- 
periments in  parti-coloring  yarns,  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing ingrain  carpets,  so  as  to  prevent  the  striped 
appearance  due  to  alternating  entire  skeins  of  solid 
colors.  The  young  carpenter  was  appealed  to,  to 
construct  a  machine  to  apply  the  various  colors  ac- 
curately to  the  different  parts  of  the  skein,  so  that 
each  color  would  show  in  its  proper  place  in  the  de- 
sign when  the  yarns  were  woven  into  the  fabric.  In 
the  spring  of  1850  he  had  so  far  perfected  the  appli- 
ance that  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  style  of  carpet,  to  be  known  as  "tapestry  in- 
grain," which' found  immediate  favor  among  the 
trade.  Within  two  years  100  hand-looms  were  put 
into  operation,  and  the  business 
proved  very  profitable.  In  1855 
Mr.  Smith  consulted  with  the  young 
inventor,  regarding  the  possibility 
of  making  a  power  loom  to  weave 
Axminster  or  tufted  carpets.  This 
resulted,  in  1856,  in  a  joint  patent 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Skinner,  and  an  experimental  loom 
was  constructed,  which  proved  fair- 
ly successful.  Changes  and  im- 
provements were  made  at  inter- 
vals, as  Mr.  Skinner  could  spare 
time  fi-om  his  other  duties,  and  in 
1860  a  successful  loom  was  in  op- 
eration, which  was  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing tufted  pile  carpet  automatically. 
In  1861  further  improvements  were 
mAde,  and  a  new  loom  constructed 
by  Mr.  Skinner  for  the  world's  fair 
in  London  in  1862.  In  January  of  that  year  the  entire 
plant  of  Mr.  Smith  was  destroyed  by  fire — excepting 
this  single  loom,  which  stood  in  an  outbuilding. 
"""-    Skinner  carried  it  to  London,  and  exhibited  it 


Mr. 


during  the  whole  time  of  the  fair,  where  it  was  sold 
to  a  company  in  Brussels.  In  1864  the  works,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  at  West  Farms,  were  again  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  and  Mr.  Smith  removed  his  factory  to 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Tapestry-ingrain  manufacture  was 
renewed,  and  about  100  hand-looms  and  thirty  of 
the  new  Axminster  looms  were  started.  A  number  of 
ingrain  power-looms  from  Massachusetts  were  set  up, 
but  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  Mr.  Skinner  plan- 
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ned  various  improvements,  which  made  them  equal  to 
any  in  use.  Looms  to  weave  tapestry  carpets  were 
introduced  from  England  in  1872,  but  were  discard- 
ed, and  new  looms  made  by  Mr.  Skinner  took  their 
■place.  In  1874  Mr.  Smith  called  upon  Mr.  Skinner 
to  make  a  power- loom  for  weaving  Moquette  carpets, 
which  had,  up  to  this  date,  been  woven  entirely  on 
hand-looms.  This  he  accomplished,  and  an  experi- 
mental loom  showed  important  results.  Other  du- 
ties pushed  the  new  invention  aside  until  1877,  when 
new  looms  were  not  only  operated  in  the  factory  at 
Yonkers,  but  in  1879  they  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  from  three  yards  per  day,  the 
limit  of  the  hand-loom,  the  capacity  of  the  new 
looms  increased  to  forty  and  fifty  yards  per  day,  aud 
an  operator  handling  two  looms  produced  eighty  to 
ninety  yards  per  day.  He  continued  improving  the 
machines,  and  in  1885  there  were  350  of  his  tapestry 
looms,  320  Moquette  looms,  and  eight  Axminster 
looms  operating  in  the  factory  of  Alexander  Smith 
&  Sons,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Skinner's  connection 
with  the  Smith  company  terminated  near  the  end  of 
1889,  after  a  service  of  exactly  forty  years,  during 
which  period  he  had  seen  the  establishment  increase 
from  one  small  shop,  containing  nineteen  hand- 
looms,  to  a  series  of  buildings  affording  more  than 
twenty- three  acres  of  floor  room,  and  containing 
nearly  800  power-looms  of  various  kinds  with  the 
accompanying  machinery  and  appliances,  employing 
about  3, 500  operatives,  and  producing  in  that  year 
(1889)  over  9,217,000  yards  of  carpeting  of  various 
kinds,  of  which  about  one-third  was  Moquette.  In 
1892  the  production  had  increased  to  40,000  yards 
per  day,  of  which  15,000  yards  was  Moquette,  being 
at  the  rate  of  4,500,000  yards  per  year.  That  quan- 
tity would  yield  to  the  owners  of  the  patents  20  cents 
per  yard  in  royalties,  or  $900,000  per  year,  besides  a 
much  larger  amount  in  profits  to  the  manufacturers. 
Other  companies  in  this  country,  and  in  England, 
and  in  France,  operating  under  license,  have  also 
paid  large  amounts  in  royalties.  Since  leaving  the 
Smith  concern,  Mr.  Skinner  has  been  engaged  in 
getting  up  a  new  and  improved  Moquette  loom, 
which  has  shown  its  capacity  for  a  largely  increased 
production  over  the  old  loom.  Mr.  Skinner  held 
none  of  the  patents  for  his  inventions,  and  reaped  no 
part  of  the  immense  royalties,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  this  new  loom  he  may  secure  some  just  re- 
ward for  his  genius  and  life-work. 

SmiTH,  Vivus  Wood,  journalist  and  politician, 
was  born  at  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1804. 
His  father,  Silas  Smith,  a  successful  farmer,  who 
died  in  middle  life,  was  the  son  of  Jared  Smith,  a 
revolutionary  soldier  of  the  12th  regiment  of  Massa- 
chusetts troops.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  his 
father's  farm,  receiving  such  educational  advantages 
as  could  be  snatched,  in  the  intervals  of  farm  labor, 
from  the  schools  of  the  vicinity.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Gov. 
George  N.  Briggs  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  law.  At  this  period,  as  well  as 
earlier,  a  strong  natural  bent  for  journalism  made 
him  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  local  newspapers; 
and  while  studying  law,  a  newspaper  controversy 
with  a  clergyman  of  Pittsfield  occurred,  in  which 
young  Smith  scored  so  marked  an  advantage  as  to 
change  his  plan  of  life,  and  abandoning  the  study  of 
law  he  entered  upon  journalism.  His  first  connec- 
tion was  with  the  Pittsfield  ' '  News-Letter. "  In  1838 
he  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Onondaga  Hill, 
2Sr.  Y.,  and  purchased  the  Onoadaga  "Journal," 
which  he  conducted  until  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  to  Syracuse  in  1829,  when  he  removed  with  his 
journal  to  'that  place  and  resided  there,  with  brief 
intervals  of  journalistic  labor  elsewhere,  until  his 
death.     He  was  connected  at  various  times,  as  owner 
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creditor,  with  the  Onondaga  "Journal,"  the  Syra- 
cuse ' '  Standard, "  and  the  Syracuse  ' '  Daily  Journal. " 
From  1841  until  1843  he  was  editor  of  the  Ohio  state 
"  Journal,"  at  Columbus,  O.  He  also  did  editorial 
work  on  the  Albany  "Journal"  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
the  New  York  "Globe"  and 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  the 
"Republic"  at  Washington, 
and  contributed  frequently  to 
agricultural  papers  on  subjects 
connected  with  that  branch  of 
journalism.  As  a  writer  he 
was  clear  and  vigorous,  and  for 
many  years  voiced  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  his  party 
at  his  home  in  New  York,  at 
the  same  time  participating 
actively  in  political  affairs.  In 
early  life  Mr.  Smith,  from 
training  and  association,  was 
a  democrat,  but  in  1837  an  in- 
creasing hostility  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  slavery  and  a  dissatis- 
faction with  the  financial  policy 
of  the  democratic  party,  caused 
his  withdrawal  from  that  party  and  his  joining  the 
whigs,  and  subsequently  the  republicans,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  whig  organization.  Hereafter  both 
as  whig  and  republican,  he  was  a  consistent  oppon- 
ent of  the  slave  power,  though  associating  with  the 
progressive  whigs  of  those  parties  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thurlow  Weed  and  William  H.  Seward. 
As  a  whig,  during  that  party's  minority,  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  of  1846,  and  was  defeated  on  a 
close  canvass  for  member  of  congress  in  1850,  but 
was  elected  county  clerk  of  Onondaga  county  in 
1851.  As  a  republican  he  held  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs  from  1855  to 
1865,  and  that  of  canal  appraiser  from  1873  to  1879. 
He  died  Feb.  10,  1881. 

HABGITT,  Charles  Wesley,  educator,  was 
born  in  Dearborn  county,  Ind.,  March  28,  1852,  of 
English  descent,  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  having 
emigrated  to  America  from  England  early  in  the 
present  century.  Reared  upon  the  farm,  his  early 
educational  advantages  were  only  such  as  the  country 
schools  of  the  time  afforded.  He  early 
showed  a  predilection  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  but  found  little  encourage- 
ment in  their  prosecution  because  of 
meagre  funds,  and  because  his  ser- 
vices on  the  farm  were  required. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  consent  was 
obtained  to  live  with  friends  in  In- 
dianapolis who  would  afford  him 
the  opportunities  of  the  city  high 
school.  He  subsequently  entered 
Moore's  hill  college,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  lionor  in  1877. 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  for  several  years  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  calling. 
During  this  time  such  attention  as 
could  be  afforded  was  given  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  scientific  studies,  more  es- 
pecially biological,  for  which,  during  his  collegiate 
course,  he  had  developed  special  taste  and  capacity. 
Discontinuing  the  pastorate  he  went  to  Boston,  entered 
as  a  post-graduate  in  the  Massachusetts  institute  of 
technology,  and  in  Boston  university,  where  his 
scientific  work  was  developed.  This  was  subse- 
quently continued  in  the  University  of  Indiana  and 
at  the  Marine  biological  laboratory,  during  portions 
of  three  years.  In  1885  he  was  called  to  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  sciences  in  his  alma  mater,  and  for 
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three  years  Ws  undivided  attention  was  given  to  the 
^development  of  the  department,  which  attained  a 
distinction  it  had  not  formerly  known.  In  1888  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  biology  and  geology  in 
Miami  university,  and  during  the  following  three 
years  labored  with  eminent  success.  In  1890  Prof. 
Hargitt  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  pro  merito, 
from  the  Ohio  university.  In  1891  he  was  unani- 
Tjiously  elected  to  the  chair  of  biology  in  Syracuse 
university.  In  1893  he  had  leave  of  absence  for 
special  work  at  the  Naples  zoological  station,  Italy, 
and  for  study  and  travel  in  Europe.  Dr.  Hargitt, 
during  1890-93,  was  associate  director  and  lecturer 
of  the  Marine  biological  laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn 
institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  various  learned  societies,  among  which  are  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
the  American  society  of  naturalists,  American  orni- 
thological union,  and  others.  Dr.  Hargitt  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  scientific  journals  of  the 
■country,  and  has  published  many  lectures  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  A  ' '  Hand-book  on  Practical  Biology  " 
has  hiid  favorable  commendation  from  competent 
critics.  On  July  26,  1877,  Mr.  Hargitt  was  married 
to  Susan  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Enoch  G. 
Wood,  D.D.,  of  Indiana. 

BAKER,  Philip  Pontius,  state  senator,  was 
born  at  Cowan,  Union  county.  Pa.,  Jan.  14,  1846. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
Tiistorio  Buffalo  valley,  and  though  they  were  repeat- 
edly driven  out  of  it  by  hostile"  Indians,  they,  with 
indomitable  courage,  returned  again  and  again,  at 
last  to  win  and  to  stay  and  to  become  the  sturdy  yeo- 
manry of  that  section  of  the  Keystone  state.  Mr. 
Baker  was  born  on  a  farm,  where  his  forefathers, 
with  their  rifles  by  their  side,  watched  to  repel  the 
savage  red  man  while  tilling  the  fertile  soil.  At  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  left  fatherless  and  called  to 
assume  the  management  of  a  large  farm.  In  1869  he 
removed  with  his  brother,  Latiraer  R.  Baker,  to 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  where,  under  the  firm  name  of  Ba- 
ker Bi-os.,  they  built  up  an  extensive  trade  in  the 
business  of  general  merchandizing.  The  "Baker 
Block,"  which  they  erected  in  Vineland,  is  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  for  business  purposes  in  South 
Jersey.  Becoming  an  active  and  influential  citizen 
in  that  section  of  the  state,  in  1881 
he  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  and 
in  1886  to  the  state  senate.  While 
a  member  of  the  lower  house  he 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
payment  of  grand  jurors.  It  passed 
the  house,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
senate.  During  his  senatorial  term 
the  bill,  through  his  efforts,  became 
a  law.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Baker  that  the 
State  homes  for  feeble-minded  wo- 
men and  children  were  established 
at  Vineland,  thereby  providing 
for  the  care  and  training  withjn 
the  state  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons. He  became  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  managers  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  is  now  president  of 
the  Home  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  feeble-minded  children.  He  also  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  to  protect  the  extensive  oyster  in- 
dustries of  New  Jersey,  and  obtained  an  amendment 
to  the  law  which  made  it  possible  to  establish  man- 
ual training  departments  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  with 
Gov.  Green,  ex-6ov.  Abbett  and  Moses  Bigelow  to 
the  national  democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis  in 
1888,  and  was  an  elector-at-large  on  the  democratic 
ticket  in  1893,  receiving  the  largest  vote  in  the  state 
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on  the  electoral  ticket.  In  August,  1891,  Mr.  Ba- 
ker was  appointed  by  Chancellor  McGill  receiver  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Sea  Shore  railway  company, 
and  successfully  wound  up  its  affairs.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Tradesman's  bank,  a  savings 
institution  of  Vineland,  and  was  made  its  president. 
Mr.  Baker  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J.,  and  is  at  present 
at  the  head  of  the  management  of  Wildwood-by-the- 
Sea,  a  new  summer  and  winter  resort  on  the  famous 
five-mile  beach.  He  is  also  directly  connected  with 
the  extensive  black  granite  industry  on  Pleasant 
river.  Me.  His  life  is  one  of  great  activity  and  well- 
directed  effort.  He  is  enterprising  and  public-spir- 
ited, and  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  business 
and  in  his  public  career,  enjoying  an  enviable  repu- 
tation and  sustaining  an  irreproachable  character. 

DXJKEEE,  Joseph  Harvey,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1837,  son  of  Sam- 
uel D.  Durkee.  a  prominent  farmer,  whose  family 
have    occupied    the    same 
farm   for   over    100    years. 
The  family  originally  emi- 
grated   from     England    in 
1640  and  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  great-grand- 
father   of    Joseph    Harvey 
Durkee,  Benjamin  Durkee, 
moved  into  the  wilderness 
of  New  York  and  settled  on 
the  now  ancestral  farm.    His 
mother,   Laura  Hurd   Dur- 
kee,    a    native    of    Oneida 
county,    was    a   woman   of 
strong    character,    and    im- 
pressed her    sterling  quali- 
ties on  her  children.    Hewas,         p  '.x-.^/.^i 
as  a  boy  and  youth,  brought      ^.^xi/A^   '^'  'C/i^^rv-/C^ 
up    on    the    farm,    attend-    /y        ' 
ing  school  and  Hamilton  col-  ^ 
lege,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1861.     Upon 
leaving  college  he  enlisted  in  the  146th  N.  Y.  volun- 
teers, then  recruiting  for  the  wai'.     He  was  elected 
second  lieutenant,  and,  shortly  after,  captain  of  his 
company,  his  regiment  being  known  as  "Garrard's 
Tigers."     Capt.  Durkee  lost  his  arm  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  besides  being  shot  through  the  body  and  tr.ken 
prisoner.     He  received  medical  attendance  from  the 
Confederates,   his  arm    being  amputated    by    Dr. 
Todd,  brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  was  paroled  and  sent  home  to  recover  from  his 
wounds.     When  sufliciently  recovered  to  report  at 
headquarters,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  charge  of 
paroled  prisoners  at  A.nnapolis,  and  on  his  exchange 
the  following  November  he  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  3d  brigade,  2d  division  in  5th  army 
corps.     He  was,  after  the  battle  of  Spnttsylvania, 
May  12,  1864,  compelled  to  give  up  field  duty  on 
account  of  his  old  wounds,  and  he  joined  the  veteran 
reserve  corps  with  the  rank  of  captain.     He  was  on 
duty  the  night  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  the  first  to  carry  the  news  to  the  war  de- 
partment and  to  have  the  reserves  called  out.     He 
was  honored  by  being  appointed  one  of  the  officers 
to  escort  the  body  of  the  martyred  president  to 
Springfield,    111.,    receiving  from   congress  a  gold 
medal  for  his  part  in  the  sad  ceremony.     In  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Preedmen's 
bureau  in  Florida,  acting  as  disbursing  officer  and 
superintendent  of  schools  until  January,  1868,  when 
he  resigned  from  the  army.     He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Jacksonville,  and  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Duval  county  in  1872,  and  held  the  office  two  years. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  state  senator  for  two 
consecutive  terms,  resigning  before  the  close  of  his 
second  term  to  accept  the  position  of  U.  S.  marshal 
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for  the  northern  district  of  riorida,  which  position 
he  held  until  1885,  when  he  resigned  to  take  that  of 
master  in  chancery  in  the  U.  S.  courts.  He  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  the  Florida  central  railroad  in 
1876,  and  subsequently  of  other  railroads  in  Florida. 
He  is  prominent  in  the  social,  political  and  business 
life  of  Jacksonville,  being  president  of  the  Loan  and 
improvement  company,  of  the  cemetery  association, 
a,nd  of  the  Seminole  club.  Mr.  Durkee  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  state  of  Florida  in  1871.  He  mar- 
ried Cora  L.  Wilcox  of  Baltimore,  Nov.  2,  1869,  and 
has  two  sons,  one  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  college. 

HINCKLEY,  Iiivingston  Spraker,  physi- 
cian, was  born  at  Albany,  N".  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1855,  the 
son  of  Dr.  John  Warren  Hinckley,  who  was  promi- 
nent in  his  profession,  and  brother  of  Isabella  Iliuck- 
ley,  the  famous  singer  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  392).  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York  city;  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  James  L.  Perry  of  New  York 
city;  was  graduated  from  Bellevue  hospital  medical 
■college  in  1878,  and  received  appointment  to  the 
New  York  city  lunatic  asylum,  where  for  eighteen 
months  he  served  as  first  assistant,  and  finally  as 
^.ssistant  superintendent.  At  the  end  of  three  years' 
service  he  resigned  to  take  up  private  practice.  Af- 
ter a  year  in  New  York  city,  he  removed  to  Avon 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  from  which  place,  on  Nov.  19,  1884, 
he  received  the  appointment  as 
first  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Essex  county  asylum  f  orthe 
insane,  Newark,  N.  J., in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  nine 
years.  The  institution  then  had 
seven  wards  and  300  patients. 
In  1893  it  had  seventeen  wards 
and  over  600  patients.  Much 
progress  was  made  in  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  patients,  and 
the  institution  became  recog- 
nized as  the  model  county  asy- 
lum in  the  United  States. 
Aihong  the  features  introduced 
by  Dr.  Hinckley  were  a  train- 
ing-school for  nurses  for  both 
sexes,  established  in  1886;  a  day 
school  for  patients;  a  monthly 
paper,  the  "Home  Teacher," 
edited  by  patients,  and  an  abundance  of  varied 
amusements  and  occupations  for  the  inmates.  The 
percentage  of  cure  and  low  death-rate  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  best  state  institutions.  Dr.  Hinckley 
has  been  called  in  the  capacity  of  expert  in  important 
murder  trials,  his  testimony  in  the  "Fales  case" 
being  so  convincing  that  it  won  for  him  a  reputation 
as  a"n  alienist.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
medico-psychological  association,  the  Essex  county 
medical  society,  the  American  medical  association, 
and  the  American  and  surgical  societies  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  22d  regiment,  N.  G. 
S.  N.  Y.,  and  vice-president  of  the  West  End  club 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  He  is  married  and  has  one  child, 
Livingston  S.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  born  Apr.  23,  1893. 

CAPEN,  Francis  L.,  meteorologist,  was  born 
in  Sterling,  Mass.,  March  17,  1817.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  graduated  from  a  Boston  grammar 
school.  At  thirteen  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin 
school,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  In  1835  he  entered  Harvard,  and  on  being 
graduated  thence  took  one  of  the  Boylston  prizes  for 
elocution.  In  1870  he  visited  Europe,  to  take  obser- 
vations on  the  eclipse  of  Dec.  20,  1870.  Passing  the 
winter  of  1870-71  on  the  island  of  Malta,  he  made 
computations  and  predictions  of  the  weather  and 
earthquakes.  He  foresaw  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius 
an  April,  1871,  and  started  for  Naples  to  witness 


them.  He  arrived  there  on  March  S2d,  and  imme- 
diately wrote  out  a  prediction  setting  the  time  for 
the  eruption  from  the  3d  to  the  13th  of  April.  He 
made  many  astronomical  discoveries  and  remarkable 
weather  predictions,  the  latter  of  which  gave  him 
prominence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  pos- 
sessed a  wonderful  knowledge  of  atmospheric 
changes,  and  often  predicted  approaehing  storms 
even  more  accurately  than  the  U.  S.  signal  service. 
He  died  July  31,  1889. 

VAN  WICKLB,  Augustus  Stout,  capitalist, 
was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  4,  1856, 
the  son  of  Simon  Van  Wickle, 
an  extensive  coal  operator,  and 
noted  for  his  many  benevolent 
works.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Ran- 
dolph family  of  Virginia  aud 
New  Jersey.  He  was  educated 
at  Brown  university,  being  grad- 
uated in  1876.  He  then  engaged 
in  scientific  mining,  and  became 
president  of  two  coal  compa- 
nies and  treasurer  of  another. 
He  is  president  also  of  the  Hazle- 
ton  (Pa.)  national  bank  ;  a  di- 
rector in  the  Phcenix  powder 
manufacturing  company,  and 
president  of  the  Hazleton  iron 
works.  Mr.  Van  Wickle  mar- 
ried, in  1882,  Bessie  Pardee, 
a  daughter  of  Ario  Pardee, 
of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  the  millionaire  coal  and  iron  mer- 
chant. They  have  one  child,  Marjorie  Randolph 
Van  Wickle. 

BYRNE,  William,  merchant,  was  born  in 
County  Westmeath,  Ireland,  Oct.  10,  1838,  son  of 
Maurice  Byrne  and  Jane  Kevin,  both  well-known 
families  resident  in  the  county  for  generations.  His 
early  education  was  limited  to  indifferent  attendance 
at  the  National  school,  and  at  sessions  of  the  night 
school.  He  was  obliged  to  earn  his  OT^n  living  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  worked  in  a  flax  factory 
near  Dublin  for  five  years,  earning  £1  sterling 
per  week.  He  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1858, 
and  found  his  way  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he 
engaged  as  porter.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
joined  the  Confederate  army  as  a  member  of  the 
Montgomery  guards,  the  crack  Irish  company  of  the 
city.  During  the  first  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  he  was  on 
duty  on  Sullivan's  island  in  charge 
of  a  fire  engine  and  with  ten  men 
to  put  out  any  fire  that  might  take 
place  during  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  to 
visit  the  captured  fort,  to  see  a 
school  companion  who  was  a  Fed- 
eral soldier  there.  He  then  engaged 
as  fireman  on  the  blockade  runner  '■ 
Gordon,  or  Theodora,  as  she  was( 
afterward  called,  and  was  on  board 
when  that  vessel  carried  Mason 
and  Slidell  out  of  Charleston  to 
Havana,  on  their  way  to  Europe  as 
Confederate  commissioners.  His 
entire  service  to  the  Confederacy 
was  in  this  capacity  on  various 
blockade-running  steamers  that  be- 
came notorious  in  the  history  of  the  war.  His  duties 
embraced  both  those  of  fireman  and  engineer,  and  to 
him  and  his  companions  in  many  instances  was  due 
the  escape  of  the  little  "runners  "  from  the  guns  of 
the  large  ships  of  the  Federal  navy.  He  Was  in  the 
harbor  of  Nassau  when  the  war  closed,  and  with 
twenty-nine  others  chartered  a  schooner  and  returned 
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to  Charleston,  where  with  his  earninfcs  he  established 
himself  in  the  grocery  business,  and  invested  in  city- 
property.  He  removed  from  Charleston  to  Jackson- 
ville, Pla.,  in  1880.  Here  he  continued  his  mercan- 
tile business,  and  also  invested  largely  in  phosphate 
lands,  city  lots  and  business  blocks.  He  improves 
his  ciij  property,  and  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  Jacksonville  in  building  up  and  beautify- 
ing the  city.  He  is  a  director  in  the  National  bank 
of  Jacksonville.  Jir.  Byrne  was  married  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  April,'1865,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Michael 
Kennedy,  an  old  and  well-known  resident  of  Charles- 
ton. They  have  two  daugliters  ;  one  a  graduate 
from  Loretto  abbey,  Toronto,  Canada,  the  other  from 
St.  Joseph's  convent,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mr.  Byrue 
has  traveled  extensively  with  his  family  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  through  the  Holy  Land,  and  is 
a  close  observer  of  men  and  places.  The  honors  that 
he  has  received  are  due  more  to  his  personal  char- 
acter than  to  his  wealth,  and  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  made  his  way  in  the  world  without  practicing  in- 
justice or  oppression  toward  any  of  his  fellow-men, 
having  gained  prosperity  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
to  all. 

BABCOCK,  George  Hermaii,  engineer,  in- 
ventor and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Unadilla 
Forks,  near  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1832,  the  second 
child  of  Asher  M.  and  Mary  E.  (Stillman)  Babcock. 
The  father  was  a  well-known  inventor  and  mechanic 
of  his  time,  the  designer  of 
the  Pin-wheel  motion  in  plaid 
looms,  of  a  novel  shoe-peg  ma- 
chine, and  of  many  other  ingen- 
ious and  successful  mechanisms. 
The  mother,  also,  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  mechanics,  her 
father,  Ethan  Stillman,  having 
been  distinguished  as  constructor 
of  ordnance  for  the  government 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  brother, 
William  Stillman,  as  a  lockmaker 
and  clock  manufacttirer.  His 
unpickable  bank  lock  was  a 
pioneer  in  that  line  long  before 
the  days  of  Chubb  and  of  Hobbs. 
The  son  was  educated  mainly  in 
the  public  schools,  with  a  year  in 
the  academy,  and  with  profitable 
supplement  in  the  machine-shop 
and  factory.  When  twslve  years  old  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Westerly,  R.  L,  and  there,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  met  Stephen  Wilcox,  a  bright 
young  Westerly  mechanic,  and  later  a  famous  inven- 
tor. About  this  time  young  Babcock,  being  in  fee- 
ble health  and  threatened  with  consumption,  took 
up  the  then  new  art  of  daguerreotypy.  He  recov- 
ered his  health,  as  he  always  believed,  through 
the  healing  iaJiuence  of  the  fumes  of  iodine  used  in 
developing  the  plates,  and  the  restoration  proved  to 
be  permanent.  Photography  never  lost  its  fascination 
with  him  and  he  continued  to  practice  the  art,  and 
was  known  as  a  successful  and  distinguislied  amateur 
photographer  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
started  "The  Literary  Echo"  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  organizing  the 
first  printing-office  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
editing  the  paper  as  a  weekly,  and  carrying  on  the 
printing  business  at  the  same  time  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  paper  continued  its  existence  as  the 
"Westerly  Weekly."  He  sold  his  interest  in  18.54, 
and  took  up  the  daguerrean  art  as  a  business.  In 
that  year  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  invented 
the  polychromatic  printing  press,  which  only  failed 
of  commercial  success  from  the  fact  of  being  years 
in  advance  of  its  time.  He  also  patented  a  job  print- 
ing press,  which  was  considered  a  great  success  at  the 
time.     The  Babcock  presses  were  built  by  the  Paw- 


catuck  manufacturing  company  of  Westerly,  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  dozen  later  press  manufacturing  firms, 
scattered  throughout  the  countiy.  The  patents  were 
subsequently  held  by  Cottrell  &  Babcock,  manufac-" 
turers.  The  Babcock  took  a  prize  at  the  London 
crystal  international  exposition  of  1855.  The  father 
and  son  next  resumed  temporary  control  of  the 
"Echo,"  issuing  it  as  the  " Narragansett  AVeekly." 
Upon  removing  to  Brooklyn  in  1860,  Mr.  Babcock 
was  engaged  for  the  next  three  years  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Stetson,  a  famous  patent  solicitor,  spend- 
ing his  evenings  in  the  instruction  of  a  class  in 
mechanical  drawing  at  the  Cooper  institute  in  New 
York.  When  the  war  broke  out,  1860,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Mystic  iron  works,  at  Mystic,  Conn., 
then  taking  up  the  construction  of  war  vessels  for 
the  U.  S.  government.  He  soon  afterward  was  given 
the  position  of  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Hope  iron 
works  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  these  two  estab- 
lishments designed  the  machinery  of  a  number  of 
merchant  and  war  vessels.  The  Shrapnel  shell, 
employed  during  the  war  in  engagements  at  close 
quarters,  was  improved  by  Mr.  Babcock  at  this 
time.  He  also,  while  at  the  Hope  iron  works,  joined 
Mr.  Wilcox  in  inventing  and  perfecting  the  Bab- 
cock &  Wilcox  safety  or  sectional  tubular  boiler. 
Their  boiler  was  so  designed  that  anything  like  a 
real  explosion  could  not  occur.  The  two  inventors 
also  brought  out  at  this  time  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
steam  engine,  a  machine  possessing  some  singularly 
interesting  ingenious  elements  of  novelty  and  utility. 
The  firm,  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  was  formed  in  1867, 
and  their  first  patent  taken  out  in  that  year.  The 
boiler  thus  secured  was,  in  principle,  based  upon  an 
earlier  invention  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  patented  in  1856. 
The  business  of  the  partners  soon  became  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
improvement  and  manufacture  of  their  new  boiler, 
and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  firm  success- 
fully extended  its  market  in  the  face  of  competition. 
Establishments  of  great  magnitude  were  erected  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  from 
which  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been  for  years 
supplied.  The  extensive  introduction  of  this  boiler  and 
others  of  its  class  has  reduced  the  number  of  explo- 
sions correspondingly,  and  the  inventors  of  the  sec- 
tional boiler  have  thus  saved  to  the  world  lives  and 
property  of  inestimable  value.  Through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  commercial  and  business  arrangement  the 
partners  acquired  both  wealth  and  fame.  Both 
made  good  use  of  the  wealth  thus  attained.  Mr. 
Babcock,  for  many  years,  gave  time  and  thought 
and  money  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  the  religious  body  with 
which  he  identified  himself,  and  to  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  education,  especially  on  its  practical 
and  technical  side.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Alfred 
university,  to  which  he  gave  large  sums  during  his 
lifetime  and  by  bequest,  and  was  a  non-resident  lec- 
turer at  Cornell  university  from  1885  to  1893  in  the 
Sibley  college  courses  in  mechanical  engineering. 
His  most  important  papers,  mainly  on  the  scientific 
principles  involved  in  the  generation  and  use  of 
steam-power,  and  on  the  best  modern  methods  of 
boiler  constiTiction,  were  prepared  for  the  last-named 
courses.  His  last  engagement,  abrogated  by  his 
death,  was  for  a  lecture  in  the  spring  of  1894.  His 
papers  were  always  well  planned,  thorough,  full  of 
facts  and  useful  knowledge,  and  elegant  in  expression 
in  exceptional  degree.  His  delivery  was  quiet  but 
impressive,  and  he  held  an  audience,  whether  of  col- 
lege students  or  of  business  men,  interested  and  at- 
tentive to  the  end,  however  long  the  address.  Mr. 
Babcock  was  a  charter  member  and  a  past-president 
of  the  American  society  of  mechanical  engineers, 
and  early  in  the  history  of  the  society  was  made  a 
life-member.    He  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
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education  of  the  city  of  Plainfleld,  N.  ,1.,  -where  he 
resided  many  years.  He  was  president  of  the  public 
library  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Board  of  trustees  of 
Alfred  university.  He  did  much  to  promote  the 
growth  of  both  the  library  and  the  university,  not 
only  by  otficial  action  and  personal  interest  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  but  by  appropriation  of 
money  from  his  own  capital  in  liberal  amounts. 
He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  did  much  to 
improve  his  city  by  the  erection  of  fine  buildings 
and  other  enterprises  for  which  he  was  personally 
responsible.  His  activity  and  influence  in  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  lifelong  member  were  equally 
marked  and  effective ;  and  it  owes  much  to  his 
energy,  his  always  live  interest,  and  his  personal 
liberality.  Mr.  Babcock  was  a  man  of  culture,  of 
broad  and  varied  reading  and  lofty  thought.  In 
every  relation  in  life  he  exhibited  those  admirable 
qualities  which  come  of  a  clear  head,  a  fine  intellect, 
and  a  good  heart.  He  was  an  honor  to  his  profes- 
sion and  to  humanity.  He  died  in  Plainfleld,  N.  J., 
Dec.  16,  1893. 

IVCIIiLiEB,  Kicliard  Thompson,  circuit  judge 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  at  Cape  May 
city,  N.  J.,  Dec.  16,  1845,  sou  of  Waters  B.  and 
Louisa  (Edmunds)  Miller.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  famous  seaside  resort  of  Cape 
May,  and  instrumental  in  having  the  first  railroad 
extended  to  that  place ;  filled  vari- 
ous county  offices;  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  assembly  in  1853, 
and  served  in  the  state  senate  from 
1880  to  1886.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, Enoch  Edmunds,  was  also 
an  influential  citizen  of  Cape  May 
county,  and  served  in  the  state 
senate  1850  to  1858.  Judge  Miller 
obtained  his  preliminary  education 
at  a  boarding  school  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  the  Easton  academy  in  Pair- 
field  county.  Conn.,  and  at  the 
West  Jersey  academy  in  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  whereheprepared  to  en- 
ter Yale  college,  but  was  taken  sick 
and  for  a  time  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  a  private  tutor  at 
home.  After  serving  on  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company  for  two  years,  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Judge  Thomas  P.  Carpenter,  at 
Camden,  in  1863,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1867.  He  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Camden,  and  by  his  talent  and  ability 
soon  attained  an  influential  and  prominent  position. 
He  filled  the  office  of  solicitor  for  Cape  May  city  in 
1869  and  1870  ;  was  appointed  district  court  judge 
for  the  city  of  Camden,  March  30,  1877,  and  filled 
the  position  by  reappointment  until  Jan.  11,  1888,  a 
peiiod  of  eleven  years.  While  holding  this  office  he 
continued  his  general  practice  of  law,  most  of  his 
business,  however,  being  of  a  quasi  judicial  character, 
including  references  from  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
in  acting  as  referee  from  courts  of  law.  From  1889 
to  1892  he  was  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  for  Cape  May 
county,  and  on  Apr.  1,  1893,  was  appointed  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  courts  of  Camden  coiuity,  which 
position  he  held  until  March  11,  1893,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  circuit  judgeship  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies. Judge  Miller  has  performed  the  duties  of 
all  the  positions  to  which  he  has  been  called  with  ex- 
ceptional ability,  and  has  been  rewarded  with  promo- 
tion largely  through  the  indorsement  and  support  of 
his  associates  in  his  profession. 

BACON,  Thomas  Scott,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1825, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
v.— 20. 


church.   He  taught  himself  to  read,  with  his  mother's 
help,  and  became  an  insatiable  devourer  of  books. 
Graduating  from  Williams  college  in  1842,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1847,  at  Boston,  Mass.     In  1853 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  Louisiana,  and  in  1854 
priest  by  Bishop  Polk,  and  took 
charge  of  the  church  at  Natchi- 
tociies.  La. ,  on  Red  river.   In  the 
agitations  j)rior  to  the  secession 
of  Louisiana   from  the  Federal 
Union,  he  assisted  that  govern- 
ment by  all  means  in  his  power, 
and  continued  the  use  of    the 
"prayer  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States  "in  public  religious 
service,   against  the  strong  ap- 
peal of  his  superior  and  friend, 
Bishop  Polk.      In  May,    1861, 
he  resigned  his  church  and  re- 
tired to  private  life  near  Alex- 
andria, La.     When  the  Federal 
forces    occupied    New  Orleans, 
he  found  a  way  of  reaching  that 
city,  and  served  as  chaplain  to 
the   United   States  fleet,  which 
ascended  the  Mississippi  river,  receiving  from  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  the  thanks  of  tlie  department 
therefor.     He  afterwards  removed  to  Maryland,  and 
has  published  "The  Reign  of  God  not  the  Reign  of 
Law,"  in  which  he  makes  the  well-known  book  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  the  text  of  a  courageous  and 
careful  discussion  of  the  claims  of  modern  science  to 
modify  the  earlier  understanding  of  Christian  belief 
in  the  highest  aspects.     His  "The  Beginnings  of 
Religion  "  was  published  by  the  Rivingtons  (London, 
England)  in  1886.     He   is   also  the   author  of   a 
' '  History  of  the  True  Religion  from  the  Advent  of 
our  Lord  to  the  Present  Date."    In  later  years  he  has 
been  mostly  occupied  in  the  great  controversy  over 
the  inspiration  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  especially 
as  the  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Critic."     "  It  is  Writ- 
ten "  appeared  in  1891.     In  1880  lie  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  from  St.  John's  college,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

HANNAN,  William.  W. ,  was  born  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  July  4,  1854.  He  went  to  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  when  only  two  years  old.  During  vacations 
he  employed  his  time  in  a  basket  factory  in  that  city 
and  also  managed  peanut  and  candy  stands  at  county 
fairs  and  at  circuses  throughout 
southwestern  Michigan  and  north- 
western Indiana,  by  this  means  in- 
creasing his  bank  account.  After 
graduating  from  the  high  school  at 
Dowagiac  he  took  a  preparatory 
course  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  entering 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1876 
and  taking  his  degree  of  B.  A., 
and  then  graduated  from  the  de- 
partment of  law  in  1883.  He  was 
known  as  a  laborious  and  painstak- 
ing student  who  spent  his  vaca- 
tions in  hard  work  ;  he  organized 
popular  railway  excursions  to  Mich- 
igan summer  resorts  which  proved 
very  successful.  Among  athletes 
at  the  college  he  gained  con- 
siderable fame  as  a  sprint  runner, 
and  even  in  middle  manhood  keeps 
up  an  interest  in  field  sports.  During  the  winter  of 
1881-82  he  served  as  enrolling  and  engrossing  clerk 
in  the  state  house  of  representatives,  and  in  1883 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  associated  himself  with 
Judge  William  L.  Carpenter,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Carpenter  &  Hannan.  Shortly  afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  real  estate  business  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  being 
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connected  with  the  firm  of  Hannan  &  Snow,  when, 
later,  this  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Jlr.  Han- 
nan established  the  Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange 
which  is  linown  the  state  over.  To  enumerate  all 
the  great  realty  transactions  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  would  be  tedious,  the  Hammond  building, 
representing  nearly  $1,000,000,  which  was  negotiated 
fcy  him,  being  sufficient  proof  of  the  enormous  in- 
fluences he  has  brought  to  bear  in  bringing  this_ ex- 
change to  its  present  standing.  Mr.  Hannan  is  a 
member  of  the  Chi  Psi  college  fraternity,  which 
numbered  Senator  Palmer,  Don  ^Jl.  Dickinson  and 
many  other  prominent  men  in  Michigan;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  club;  Grand  Pointe  club,  and 
a  stockholder  in  the  Preston  national  bank.  Citizens' 
savings  bank,Peninsuliir  savings  bank,  and  the  Union 
national  bank,  besides  holding  other  strong  financial 
and  commercial  interests.  The  Detroit  "  Club, "  a 
magazine  published  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  said  of  him 
in  1893:  "Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  W.  W.  Han- 
nan, the  beautiful  city  of  the  straits  would  not  be 
what  it  is  to-day;  in  this  particular  way  the  man  must 
be  regarded  not  only  as  a  genius  but  as  a  public 
benefactor  on  the  principles  of  political  economy 
which  assert  that  confidence  produces  increase  of 
capital,  and  capital  induces  labor.  The  livelihood, 
not  to  say  the  fortunes,  of  thousands  of  human  be- 
ings depend  upon  this  booming  which  only  a  clever 
and  cautious  man  is  capable  of  directing.  A  sincere 
friend,  a  shrewd  but  indefatigable  man  of  business, 
ever  willing  to  advance  the  interests  of  individuals, 
societies  and  the  citizens  in  general  ;  such  is  the 
character  which  has  made  him  famous  and  by  which 
he  is  best  known." 

DIX,  Augustus  J.,  educator,  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, N.  T.,  Apr.  13,  1831.  His  parents  came  from 
Massachusetts,  he  being  a  descendant,  in  the  eighth 
generation,  of  Edward  Dix,  who  came  to  this  conn- 
in  1 635,  settled  at  Watertown,  Mass. , 
and  became  what  was  then  known 
as  one  of  the  first  "proprietors"  of 
that  town.  Of  this  same  stock  came 
Dorothea  L.  Dix,  the  philantli  ropist. 
^1^-^  ^>  His  mother  belonged  to  one  of  the 

jlJSSl^^  best-known  Massachusetts  families 
— the  Fishers  of  Dedham — and  was 
a  relative  of  Fisher  Ames  of  revolu- 
tionary fame.  His  early  education 
was  received  at  the  noted  private 
school  of  Chas.  H.  Anthony  of  Al- 
bany. Among  his  fellow-students 
were  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of 
Trinity  church.  New  York,  and  Gen. 
Egbert  L.Viele.  Afterward  he  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  at  the  Albany 
academy,  where  he  had  the  benefit 
of  such  instructors  as  Dr.  T.  Romeyn 
Beck  and  Dr.  Bullion,  author  of  the 
noted  Latin  and  Greek  grammars 
bearing  his  name.  On  completing  his  studies  there,  in 
1847  he  entered  the  New  York  university,  intending 
to  prepare  for  the  legal  profession,  for  which  lie  had 
not  only  the  taste,  hut  natural  and  acquired  qualifi- 
cations. After  two  years'  study,  however,  failing 
health  prevented  the  consummation  of  this  design. 
During  this  time  he  gave  great  attention  to  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  oratory  and  voice  culture  under  the 
most  polished  masters  procurable,  and  in  both  the 
knowledge  of  the.se  branches,  and  the  application  of 
aud  ability  to  teach  them,  he  has  few  equals.  His 
fine  presence  and  melodious  and  cultured  voice 
always  command  attention  in  the  lectures  and  read- 
ings which  he  frequently  gives.  Afler  leaving  the 
university,  !Mr.  Dix  entered  the  employment  of  G. 
P.  Putnam,  the  publisher.  He  traveled  extensively 
through  the  middle  and  eastern  states  and  Canada, 
introducing  into  school  libraries  the  works  of  Irving 


and  Cooper.  After  this  experience  in  1854  he  en- 
tered the  publishing  business  liimself,  forming  a 
partnership  with  Arthur  T.  Edwards.  Subsequently 
they  were  joined  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and 
George  William  Curtis,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dix, 
Edwards  &  Co.  They  became  the  owners  of  "Put- 
nam's Monthly,"  and  were  the  publishers  of  a  num- 
ber of  works  that  have  become  famous.  While  Mr. 
Dix  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  house  he  induced 
William  Henry  Hurlburt  to  come  to  New  York  and 
assume  control  of  an  important  department  of  the 
"Monthly."  During  the  financial  depression  of 
1857  he  relinquished  his  interest  in  the  publishing 
business,  and  engaged  in  life  and  fire  insurance.  He 
removed  at  this  time  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval 
between  1866  and  1874,  when  be  was  living  in  New 
York  city.  About  the  year  1860  he  was  elected  an 
alderman  of  Elizabeth,  and  served  for  two  years,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  president  of  the  city  council. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  for  three  years 
president,  of  the  City  hospital.  He  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  Geographical  society  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dix  is 
prominent  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  in  1884  and 
1885  was  master  of  Washington  lodge  No.  33  of 
Elizabeth.  For  many  years  he  had  charge  of  the 
mission  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  church,  and  was  also 
lay  reader  in  charge  of  Grace  church  at  Linden, 
near  Elizabeth.  Since  1880  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  the  city  of  Elizabeth, 
and  has  so  ably  and  satisfactorily  filled  the  position 
that  he  is  re-elected  year  after  year  without  thought 
of  change.  As  a  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  his 
administration  the  public  schools  of  Elizabeth,  for 
the  excellence  of  their  school  exhibits,  received  a 
medal  from  the  New  Orleans  exposition,  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Paris  exposition,  and  a  medal  from 
the  Columbian  exposition  at  Chicago.  In  1854  he 
married  Julia  F.,  daughter  of  Warren  Rogers  of 
New  York,  and  has  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  Dix  is  the  granddaughter  of  Joseph 
Louis,  Count  d'Anterroches,  a  French  nobleman, 
and  cousin  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  who  came  to  America 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  There  is  a  ro- 
mantic and  interesting  story  connected  with  Mr. 
Dix's  early  career  and  marriage,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Frank  Leslie's  "Popular  Monthly"  for 
August,  1893,  in  an  article  entitled  "Two  Old  Jer- 
sey Weddings.  "  His  son,  Warren  R.  Dix,  is  a  New 
York  lawyer,  but  resides  with,  and  has  efficiently 
assisted,  his  father  in  his  school  work.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1874,  and  from  Columbia  college  law  school  in 
1877.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Eugene  Jones  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 

WARFIELD,  Catharine  Anne,  poet  and  nov- 
elist, was  born  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  June  6,  1816, 
daughter  of  N.  A.  Ware.  With  her  sister  Eleanor, 
she  was  educated  at  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati, 
with  intervals  of  home  and  foreign  travel.  In  1833 
she  was  married  to  R.  E.  Warfleld  of  Lexington, 
Ky.  With  her  sister,  Eleanor  Percy  Ware  Lee,  she 
published,  in  1843,  "The  Wife  of  Leon,  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Two  Sisters  of  the  West."  Encour- 
aged by  the  favor  with  which  it  was  received,  the 
authors  put  forth,  in  1846,  "The  Indian  Chamber," 
etc.  Mrs.  Warfield's  novels  are  of  later  date:  "The 
Household  of  Bouverie"  (1855)  was  much  admired, 
and  was  reprinted  in  1875;  others  were,  "Beause- 
incourt"  (1867);  "Romance  of  the  Green  Seal" 
(1867);  "William  Montfort"  (1878);  "A  Double 
Wedding''  (1875);  " Hester  Howard's  Temptation" 
(1875);  "Lady  Ernestine "(1876);  " Sea  and  Shore " 
(1876);  "Perne  Fleming"  (1877),  and  "The  Cardi- 
nal's Daughter  "  (1877).  She  died  at  Pewee  Valley, 
near  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  1,  1877. 
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IVEOOIIE,  Zephaniah  Swift,  first  president  of 
Amherst  college  (1831-33),  was  born  at  Palmer, 
Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1770.  His  pa- 
rents, Judah  and  Mary  Moore,  were  from  the  mid- 
dle walks  of  life,  but  much  esteemed  for  their  pro- 
bity and  piety.  When  he  was  about  eight  years 
■old,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Wilmington,  Vt., 
where  he  worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was  eighteen. 
Although  his  advantages  for  even  a  common-school 
education  wei'e  limited,  yet  he  early  manifested  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  his  parents,  humble  as 
were  their  circumstances,  were  induced  to  help  him 
in  obtaining  a  college  education.  After  a  prepara- 
tory course  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth college  in  his  nineteenth  year  and  was  grad- 
.uated  in  1793,  the  subject  of  his  commencement 
oration  being,  "The  Causes  and 
General  Phenomena  of  Earth- 
quakes," which  showed  that  taste 
for  the  natural  sciences  that  he 
afterward  .implanted  with  such 
success  among  the  Amherst  stu- 
dents. The  self-denials  and  many 
sacrifices  made  to  secure  this  lib- 
eral education  gave  him,  in  after 
years,  a  peculiar  sympathy  with 
others  similarly  situated.  On 
leaving  college,  he  took  charge 
of  an  academy  at  Londonderry, 
IST.  H.  He  then  went  to  Som- 
ers.  Conn.,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Backus,  and  having  gone 
through  the  usual  preparation 
for  the  ministry  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  a  committee  of 
the  association  of  Tolland  county,  Feb.  3,  1796. 
After  preaching  acceptably  in  various  places, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Leicester,  Mass.  Here,  dur- 
ing a  pastorate  of  eleven  years,  his  influence  both 
as  citizen  and  preacher  was  salutary.  He  was  an 
active  trustee,  and  for  some  time  priucipal  of  Lei- 
cester academy.  Considerable  additions  were  made 
to  the  church  under  his  charge,  and  the  spirit  and 
power  of  religion  were  greatly  strengthened 
throughout  the  community.  In  October,  1811,  he  be- 
came professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  college, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years,  sustaining  the  ad- 
ministration at  a  period  of  much  embarrassment  in 
.the  college  history,  establishing  the  reputation  of  a 
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philologist  and  philosopher,  and  making  his  Influence 
felt  in  favor  of  order,  good  morals  and  religion  both 
in  the  institution  and  the  community.  The  trustees 
showed  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  con- 
ferring on  him,  soon  after  he  left,  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  In  1815  Dr.  Moore  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Williams  college,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pitch.  While  there  his  capa- 
bilities as  a  leader  were  again  demonstrated  in  the 
increased  good  order  and  studious  habits  of  the 
young  men,  in  a  gradual  though  not  rapid  growth  in 
numbers,  and  in  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the 
college.  His  connection  with  the  institution  was  at- 
tended by  circumstances  of  peculiar  embarrassment 
in  consequence  of  an  efi'ort  on  the  part  of  the  trust- 
ees to  remove  the  college  to  Northampton  or  some 
other  town  in  Hampshire  county,  a  measure  which 
failed  through  refusal  of  the  legislature.  Dr.  Moore, 
however,  decidedly  favored  it  from  the  beginning, 
but  in  a  manner  in  no  way  reflecting  upon  his  honor 
and  integrity.  Upon  May  8,  1831,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Amherst  college,  then  in  process  of 
construction  and  organization,  and  on  Sept.  18th 
of  the  same  year  he  was  duly  inaugurated  in  the 
parish  church.  The  next  day,  Sept.  19th,  the  new 
college  was  opened  by  the  examination  and  admis- 
sion of  forty -seven  students,  some  into  each  of  the 
four  regular  classes,  "  a  larger  number,  I  believe," 
says  Dr.  Humphrey,  "  than  had  ever  been  matricu- 
lated on  the  first  day  of  opening  any  college. "  Of  this 
number,  fifteen  had  followed  Dr.  Moore  from  Wil- 
liams college.  In  March,  1833,  the  first  "Catalogue 
of  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution, Amherst,  Mass.,"  was  issued.  As  therein 
printed,  the  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.D.,  is 
enrolled  as  president  and  professor  of  divinity,  al- 
though he  also  had  charge  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
was  the  sole  teacher  of  the  senior  class,  and  gave  in- 
struction to  the  sophomores.  The  first  revival  of  re- 
ligion at  Amherst  took  place  in  the  spring  term  of 
1833,  the  whole  year  and  a  half  preceding  having 
been  spent  in  its  preparation.  At  this  critical  point 
in  the  college  history,  President  Moore's  healtli  be- 
came visibly  affected  through  the  increased  labor 
and  responsibility  which  had  been  thrust  upon  him, 
and  he  died  beloved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Dr.  Moore  was  thus  characterized  by  his 
friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Snell  of  Brookfield:  "  By  nature 
a  great  man,  by  grace  a  good  man,  and  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  a  useful  man,  a  correct  thinker  and 
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a  lucid  writer,  a  sound  theologian,  instructive  preach- 
er and  greatly  beloved  pastor,  a  wise  counsellor 
and  sympathizing  friend,  a  friend  and  father  espe- 
cially to  all  the  young  men  of  the  infant  college  in 
which  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  winning  teacher 
and  a  firm  presiding  officer.  Dr.  Moore  filled  every 
station  with  propriety,  and  raised  the  reputation  of 
every  literary  institution  with  which  he  became  con- 
nected." Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Leicester, 
Dr.'  Moore  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Drury  of  Auburn  (then  Ward),  Mass.  As  they  left 
no  children  three-fifths  of  his  property  upon  his 
wife's  death  was  bequeathed  to  the  institution  for 
the  foundation  of  scholarships,  three  of  which, 
bearing  his  name  and  worth  aljout  one  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  a  year  each,  afterward  helped 
to  support  three  students  nominated  by  the  Brook- 
field  association  of  Congregational  ministers.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Moore's  will,  if  the  institution  should 
ever  become  extinct,  or  should  not  give  a  thorough 
course  of  classical  education  like  the  other  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  the  fund  was  to  be  given  to  the  Brook- 
field  association  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
a  library.  The  date  of  President  Moore's  death  is 
June  29,  1823. 

HUMPHREY,  Heman,  second  president  of 
Amherst  college  (1823-44),  was  born  at  West  Sims- 
bury  (now  Canton),  Hartford  county.  Conn.,  March 
26,  1779.  His  father,  a  farmer  in  humble  circum- 
stances, was  a  man  of  good  sense, 
unblemished  morals  and  possessed 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  taste  for 
reading.  His  mother,  Hannah 
(Brown)  Humphrey,  had  uncom- 
mon mental  and  moral  capacity, 
and  did  her  best  to  educate  her 
fourteen  children.  Young  Hum- 
phrey attended  such  schools  as 
there  were  in  the  neighborhood, 
working  meanwhile  on  his  father's 
farm.  The  best  part  of  his  educa- 
tion, however,  he  got  for  himself 
from  a  small  parish  libraiy,  many 
of  who.se  volumes,  chiefly  histories, 
he  read  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
by  the  light  of  pine  torches  or  the 
kitchen  fire.  From  his  seventeenth 
year  until  he  was  twenty-five  he 
"worked  out"  on  the  farms  of 
wealthier  neighbors  every  summer  and  taught  school 
every  winter.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  became  ' '  con- 
verted "  and  was  encouraged  by  his  pastor  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  After  only  six  months  of  uninter- 
rupted study,  during  which  he  made  all  his  prepara- 
tion in  Greek  and  much  of  his  preparation  in  Latin 
and  mathematics,  he  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Yale 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1805,  receiving 
an  oration  foi-  his  appointment  and  having  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  his  own  education  except  some 
clothes  furnished  by  his  mother.  He  was  thus  well 
fitted  to  preside  over  a  college  whose  students  were  to 
undergo  a  like  experience.  Having  studied  divinity 
six  months  with  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Goshen,  Conn., 
and  havinji;  been  licensed  in  October,  1806,  by  the 
Litchfield  North  association,  he  accepted  a  call  from 
the  church  at  Fairfield.  He  was  ordained  March  16, 
18UT,  and  continued  this  pastorate  for  about  ten 
years.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  great  religious  revival 
that  took  place  during  his  ministry,  and  of  a  stirring 
temperance  reformation.  In  September,  1817,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Congregational  church  in 
Pittstield,  JIass.,  where  his  ministry  was  agaia  re- 
markable for  an  unusual  revival  in  religion,  la.sting 
from  1820  to  1821.  Dr.  Humphrey's  presidency  of 
Amherst  college  began  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  and 
ended  In  the  spring  of  1845.  He  found  it  the  chari- 
table institution  of  Amherst ;  he  made  it  Amherst 
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college.  He  found  it  the  youngest  and  smallest  of 
the  New  England  colleges;  he  made  it  second  only 
to  Yale  in  numbers,  and  foremost  of  all  in  the  work 
for  which  it  was  founded,  that  of  educating  young 
men  to  be  ministers  and  missionaries.  Of  those  who- 
were  graduated  under  his  administration,  he  lived  to- 
see  430  ministers  of  the  gospel,  more  than  100  pas- 
tors in  Massachusetts  and  thirty-nine  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands.  It  was  under  his  presidency  that  the 
church  was  organized,  separate  worship  instituted, 
the  chapel  built,  and  the  pulpit  made  a  power  in  th& 
work  of  education,  temperance,  revivals  and  mis- 
sions. Dr.  Humphrey  also  left  the  stamp  of  hi» 
character  upon  the  intellectual  training  of  the  col- 
lege, not  so  much  in  the  curriculum,  college  laws  and 
methods  of  study  and  teaching,  as  in  the  manner  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  the  style  of  writing  and 
speaking  and  the  general  tone  of  manners  and  morals. 
The  first  year  after  his  resignation  of  the  presidency 
he  lived  with  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Henry  Neil,  at 
Hatboro,  subsequently  removing  to  Pittsfield,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  'To  the  last  he  main- 
tained a  lively  interest  in  Amherst  college,  attended 
its  commencements  and  reunions,  and  again  and 
again  delivered  memorable  addresses  before  its  al- 
umni and  students.  Dr.  Humphrey  wrote  much,  es- 
pecially for  the  religious  press.  His  published  works 
comprise  eleven  volumes.  His  most  celebrated  ad- 
dress was  "A  Parallel  between  Intemperance  and 
the  Slave  Trade,"  and  his  best-known  book  is  "Tour 
in  France,  Great  Britain  and  Belgium."  He  died 
Apr.  3,  1861. 

HITCHCOCK,  Edward,  third  president  of  Am- 
herst college  (1844-54),  was  born  at  Deerfield,  Mass., 
May  24,  1703.  His  father,  Justin  Hitchcock,  was  a. 
hatter  by  trade,  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  piety,  a. 
soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  a  deacon  in  the 
Congregational  church.  His  mother  was  a  woman 
of  marked  character  and  ability.  The  son's  youth 
was  spent  upon  a  farm,  with  occasional  intervals  of 
carpentering  and  surveying.  He  worked  through  the 
day  and  studied  at  night.  He  had  intended  to  enter 
Harvard  college,  but  ill  health  and  impaired  eye- 
sight prevented.  From  1815  to  1818  he  was  princi- 
pal of  Deerfield  academy,  during  which  period  he 
wrote  no  inconsiderable  amount,  both 
privately  and  for  the  press,  and  at- 
tracted wide  attention  by  his  discov- 
ery of  a  number  of  errors  in  the 
"American  Nautical  Almanac,"  just 
published.  During  this  same  period  his 
religious  convictions,  which  had  been 
somewhat  unsettled,  were,  through 
his  wife's  influence,  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Calvinistic  faith.  In 
1818,  having  decided  to  become  a  min- 
ister, he  entered  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Yale,  and  was  graduated  in 
1820.  He  was  ordained  in  1821,  and 
during  his  brief  pastorate  in  Conway, 
Mass.,  where  he  acquii-ed  a  gratify- 
ing reputation  as  pulpit  orator,  he 
made  a  scientific  survey  of  the  west- 
ern counties  of  Massachusetts.  He 
also  took  a  course  in  chemistry  and 
geology  under  the  elder  Silliman  at  Yale,  and  in 
1821  he  became  the  first  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Amherst  college.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  sole  professor  in  all  the  departments 
of  natural  history.  He  lectured  upon  chemistry, 
botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, natural  theology  and  sometimes  natural  phil- 
osophy and  astronomy.  In  1845  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  continuing  the  professorships  of 
natural  theology  and  geology,  wliich  he  kept  until 
his  death,  although  resigning  the  presidency  in  1854. 
At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Amherst  was  still  slrug 
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gling  for  existence,  but  through  his  enterprise  and 
ambition  new  buildings,  apparatus  and  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  were  procured.  Under  such 
wise  policy  the  number  of  students  was  doubled  and 
the  institution's  prosperity,  both  financially  and  in- 
tellectually, was  assured.  In  1830  Dr.  I-Iitchcock 
was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Massachu.setts,  in 
which  capacity  he  completed  the  first  survey  of  an 
•entire  state  ever  conducted  imder  governmental 
authority.  In  this  connection  he  published  "Eco- 
nomic Geology,"  and  "A  Report  on  the  Geology,. 
Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Massachusetts." 
He  was  in  1837  commissioned  to  re-examine  tlie 
state,  when  he  subsequently  issued  "A  Re-examina- 
tion of  the  Economical  Geology  of  Massachusetts," 
final  report  (1841),  "  The  Geology  of  Massachusetts." 
Among  the  first  to  scientifically  study  the  fossil  foot- 
prints of  the  Connecticut  valley  was  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
Specimens  of  nearly  all  the  known  varieties  were 
■collected  by  him  and  presented  to  Amherst  college. 
The  Massachusetts  legislature  published  the  "Ich- 
nology  of  Now  England  "  and  "Supplement  to  the 
Ichnology  of  New  England,"  prepared  by  him.  He 
■*as  appointed  geologist  of  New  York  in  1836,  but 
on  account  of  ill  health  resigned  before  making  any 
extensive  researches.  From  1857  to  1861,  he  was 
state  geologist  for  Vermont,  publishing  annjial  re- 
ports in  1857  and  1859.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture, 
and  in  1850  was  commissioned  by  the  state  to  exam-  . 
ine  into  the  agricultural  schools  of  Europe.  His 
report  on  that  subject  was  published  in  1851.  In 
1818  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale, 
that  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1840,  and  that  of 
p.D.  from  Middlebury  in  1846.  The  establishment 
in  1860  of  the  American  association  of  geologists 
and  naturalists  was  largely  due  to  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
he  being  its  first  president.  In  1863  he  was  named 
by  congress  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
JS"ational  academy  of  sciences.  He  was  a  prolific 
■writer.  Besides  the  works  previously  mentioned  he 
published:  "Dyspepsia  Forestalled  and  Resisted," 
"Elementary  Geology,"  "History  of  a  Zoological 
Temperance  Convention  held  in  South  Africa  in 
1847,"  "  Religious  Lectures  on  Peculiar  Phenomena 
of  the  Four  Seasons, "  ' '  Religion  of  Geology  and  its 
■Connected  Sciences,"  "The  Power  of  Christian  Be- 
nevolence Illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Mary 
Lyon,"  "  Religious  Truth  Illustrated  from  Science," 
and  "Reminiscences  of  Amherst  College."  This 
last  is  largely  autobiographical;  and  gives  a  complete 
history  of  his  works,  including  the  titles  of  some 
twenty  volumes,  thirty-five  pamphlets  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  ninety-four  papers  in  scientific  and 
religious  journals  and  eighty  newspaper  articles, 
making  in  all  over  8,500  pages.  Dr.  Hitchcock  died 
at  Amherst,  Feb.  37,  1864,  his  best  and  most  endur- 
ing monument  being  the  college  which  he  restored. 
STEARNS,  William  Augustus,  fourth  pres- 
ident of  Amherst  college  (1854r-76),  was  born  at 
Bedford,  Mass.,  March  17,  1805.  His  father.  Rev. 
Samuel  Stearns  of  Bedford,  and  both  his  grand  fathers 
were  ministers  of  the  gospel.  His  brothers  wei'e 
■well  known  as  distinguished  preachers  and  teachers. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  academy, 
Andover,  and  was  graduated  with  honor  from  Har- 
vard college,  in  1827.  Among  his  classmates  were 
Prof.  Felton  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sweetser.  He  took  the 
full  course  of  theological  study  at  Andover  in  the 
same  class  with  Dr.  Brainerd  of  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Pres.  Labaree,  Prof.  Owen,  and 
Prof.  Park  (1831).  After  teaching  a  short  time  in 
Duxbury,  he  was  ordained,  Deo.  14,  1831,  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Cambridgeport,  where  he  remained  for 
almost  twenty-three  years,  an  able  preacher  and 
wise  pastor,  honored  and  beloved  by  his  people,  and 
closely  identified  with  the  highest  interests  of  the 


community.  On  Nov.  22,  1854,  he  was  inaugurated 
president  of  Amherst  college.  His  administration 
was  especially  memorable  for  a  succession  of  dona- 
tions and  bequests,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  making  it  a 
period  of  large  and  liberal  founda- 
tions. Even  the  legislature  shared 
in  the  prevailing  generosity,  and 
upon  the  provision  that  the  college 
should  establish  three  free  scholar- 
ships, which  was  immediately  done, 
the  sum  of  |25,000  was  paid  over  to 
it  between  the  years  of  1861  and 
1863.  During  the  latter  year  the  leg- 
islature made  another  especial  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500  to  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history.  The  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Stearns  was  also  the 
period  of  scholarships  and  prizes. 
At  its  commencement  there  was 
not  a  single  scholarship  save  the 
distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
Charity  fund,  which  really  consti- 
tuted so  many  ministerial  scholar- 
ships. The  first  scholarship  at 
Amherst,  therefore,  was  established  in  1857,  by 
Eleazar  Porter  of  Hadley.  The  only  prizes  that 
had  existed  previous  to  this  were  those  for  elocu- 
tion, which  had  been  merely  nominal.  Under 
Pres.  Stearns  a  number  of  regular  prizes  were  estab- 
lished. Six  college  edifices  were  built  during  his 
term  of  olflce.  The  style  and  character  of  these,  as 
compared  with  the  former  buildings,  has  led  to  the 
comment  that  Dr.  Stearns  found  the  college  brick 
and  left  it  marble.  Meanwhile  the  curriculum  kept 
pace  with  the  more  material  advancement.  Three 
new  departments — hygiene  and  physical  education, 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  biblical  history, 
interpretation  and  pastoral  care,  were  all  established 
under  Dr.  Stearns,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
community  was  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  a 
number  of  religious  revivals.  Among  these,  that  of 
1858  exceeded  all  others  in  power  and  interest,  leav- 
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ing  less  than  twenty  in  the  whole  college  undecided 
in  their  convictions.  As  a  natural  result  of  this 
moral  awakening  the  general  tone  of  the  college  was 
bettered  in  every  way.  Dr.  Stearns  died  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  June  8,  1876. 

SEEL  YE,  Julius  Hawley,  fifth  president  of 
Amherst  college  (1876-90. )    (See  Index. ) 

GATES,  Merrill  Edwards,  sixth  president  of 
Amherst  college  (1890-  ),  was  born  at  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  6, 1848.  His  father,  Selh  Merrill  Gates, 
was  a  prominent  lawyer  and  politician,  served  as 
representative  from  his  district  in  the  twenty-sixth 
and  twenty-seventh  congresses,  and  was  so  pro- 
nounced in  his  sentiments  against  the  institution  of 
slavery  that  a  southern  planter  offered  a  reward  of 
$500  for  his  person.  The  son  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1870  with  the  highest 
general  average  ever  won  there,  and  at  once  became 
principal  of  the  old  Albany  academy.     During  the 
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twelve  years  of  his  headship  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased from  seventy  to  more  than  three  hundred.  De- 
clining several  college  professorships  and  in  1875  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  be  in 
1882  accepted  the  presidency  of  Rutgers  college,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Here  in  eight  years,  seven  profess- 
ors were  added  to  the  faculty,  the  number  of  students 
nearly  doubled,  the  endowment  increased  by  $350,- 
000,  and  the  buildings  by  a  chemical  laboratory  cost- 
ing $45,000,  and  adormitory  costing  $90, 000, with  ac- 
commodations for  100  students; 
while  national  and  state  legislation 
for  state  universities  received 
much  of  his  attention.  Elected  in 
1890  to  the  presidency  of  both  Ob- 
erlin  and  Amherst  colleges,  Dr. 
Gates  declined  the  former  and  ac- 
cepted the  latter,, entering  on  his 
new  duties  Oct  1, 1890.  He  is  a  col- 
lege president  of  the  new  order, 
uniting  eminent  practical  abilities 
to  scholastic  attainments  and  lit- 
erary culture.  He  has  written  for 
"  Harper's  Monthly,"  the  ' '  Pres- 
byterian Review,"  and  other  per- 
iodicals. He  is  a  polished  and  ef- 
fective speaker  and  much  in  de- 
mand for  addresses  on  educational 
and  social  topics.  Taking  the  inter- 
est of  a  good  citizen  and  natural 
leaderin  burning  questitins  of  the 
day,  he  bore  part  in  starting  the  Civil  service  reform 
club  at  Albany,  and  was,  while  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey,  president  of  the  Civil  service  reform  club  of 
Middlesex  county.  In  1889,  before  the  New  Jersey 
state  legislature,  he  successfully  advocated  a  ballot- 
reform  law.  He  has  been  a  member  (since  1884)  and 
chairman  of  the  U.  8.  board  of  Indian  commissioners, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  board.  He  is  president 
of  the  American  missionary  association,  and  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  sundry  societies  for  philan- 
thropic reforming  and  religious  work.  He  has  been 
abroad  several  times  for  travel  and  study  in  the  in- 
terests of  education,  as  for  a  year  in  1878-79.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
the  state  of  New  York  in  1880,  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Princeton  and  Rochester  in  1883  and  from  Columbia 
in  1891  and  Williams  in  1893,  and  that  of  L.  H.  D.  from 
Columbia  in  1887. 

FISKE,  Nathan  Welby,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Weston,  Mass.,  Apr.  17,  1798.  He  was  the  son 
of  Nathan  Fiske,  the  author  of  "The  Moral  Mon- 
itor," which  was  used  extensively  as  a  school 
reader.  Young  Nathan's  early  education  was  ob- 
tained in  his  native  village,  when  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth college  and  was  graduated  in  1817,  immedi- 
ately taking  charge  of  an  academy  in  Newcastle. 
He  retui'ned  to  Dartmouth  as  tutor,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  after  which  he  went  to  Andover 
theological  seminary.  Upon  graduating  from  An- 
dover he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  removed 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  preached  to  those  not 
belonging  to  any  church.  He  was  so  interested  in 
his  calling  that  he  declined  a  call  to  the  pastorate  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  also  the  solicitation  of  the 
American  board  of  foreign  missions  to  go  to  the 
East.  Upon  his  return  to  the  North  he  declined  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  Middlebury  college,  Vermont,  but  accepted 
the  professorship  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Amherst 
college  in  1824,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  instraclor 
in  belles-lettres.  He  was  transferred  in  1833  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  three  years  later  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  had  one  daugh- 
ter, who  became  the  famous  "Helen  Hunt."  He 
was  the  author  of  a  "  Manual  of  Classical  Literature, " 


and  a  number  of  other  works.  Failing  in  health,  he 
went  to  Palestine  in  1846,  where  he  died  May  27, 
1847,  and  where  he  was  buried. 

MATHER,  Bichard  Henry,  educator,  was 
born  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1835.  His- 
early  education  was  obtained  in  his  native  town,  un- 
til he  entered  Amherst  college.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion in  1857  he  continued  his  studies  and  became  a, 
tutor  in  Greek,  and  in  1864  professor  of  Greek  and 
German,  and  later  added  the  position  of  lecturer  on 
sculpture.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  art,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Am- 
herst the  finest  collection  of  plaster  casts  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Boston. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  college,  and 
advanced  its  growth  and  development  in  many  ways, 
spending  a  winter  in  Greece  in  connection  with  his. 
work.  Bowdoin  college  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1879,  and  while  never  a  regular  pastor,  h& 
supplied  the  pulpits  of  New  York  and  Boston  with 
great  acceptance.  He  was  the  author  of  several  col- 
lege text-books,  which  have  had  extensive  use. 

CLARE,  'Williain  Smith,  educator,  was  bom 
in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  July  31,  1826.  He  was  sent  as  a 
youth  to  Williston  seminary,  from  which  he  entered 
Amherst,  and  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  He  returned  to  Williston,  and,  after  teaching: 
two  years,  went  to  Gottingen  to  study  chemistry  and 
botany,  where  lie  received  his  degree.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1852,  and  was  invited  by  Am- 
herst college  to  the  chair  of  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  and  two  years  later  was  made  professor 
of  chemistiy,  botany  and  zoology.  When  the  war 
broke  out  be  was  commissioned  major  in  the  21.st 
Massachusetts  infantry,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
in  1862,  in  which  position  he  served  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college,  and  held, 
at  the  same  time,  the  chair  of  botany  and  horticul- 
ture, besides  doing  a  vast  amount  of  literary  work. 
While  thus  occupied  he  translated,  for  the  use  of  th& 
college,  "Scheerer's  Blowpipe  Manual."  In  1867 
he  was  invited  to  organize  the  Imperial  college  of 
agriculture  at  Sapporo,  Japan,  and,  while  there, 
made  an  examination  of  the  flora  of  that  country, 
which  resulted  in  his  introducing  into  the  United 
States  many  new  species  of  shade-trees,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  seeds,  which  proved  especially  valu- 


able to  his  own  state.  He  discovered  a  new  lichen, 
which  was  named  in  his  honor  by  Prof.  Tuckerman. 
He  resigned  from  the  agricultural  college  and  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Woodruff  in  a  projected  scien- 
titic  floating  college,  which  was,  however,  aban- 
doned by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Woodrulf,  when 
he  devoted  himself  to  mining  operations,  in  which 
work  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Andrew  one  of  three  commissioners  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  state  mil- 
itary academy,  and  was  for  several  years  a  menibei- 
of   the   Ma.ssachusetts  state  board   of    agriculture. 
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With  all  his  scientific  pursuits  he  had  time  for  polit- 
ical duty.  In  1864  he  was  a  presidential  elector, 
and  in  1864,  '65  and  '67  a  representative  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature.  He  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  belonged 
to  a  number  of  scientiiic  societies.  He  published  a 
large  number  of  scientific  works,  and  his  contribu- 
tions have  done  much  to  improve  agriculture  in  his 
native  state.     He  died  in  Amherst  March  9,  1886. 

ABAMS,  Charles  Baker,  geologist,  was  born 
in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1814.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
after  which  he  entered  Amherst  and  was  graduated 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  spent  two  years  at 
Andover  theological  seminary.  Prof.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock gave  him  a  position  on  his  staff  in  a  geological 
survey  of  New  York,  which  turned  his  at'tention  to 
physical  science,  and  he  afterward  devoted  himself 
to  its  study.  He  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Amherst 
college  in  1837,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
Middlebury  college,  Vermont.  He  was  appointed 
state  geologist  of  Vermont  in  1845,  and  in  1847  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  astronomy  and  zoology  in  his 
alma  mater.  In  the  interest  of  science  he  was  sent 
upon  several  visits  to  the  West  Indies  and  Panama, 
and  as  a  result  wrote  several  valuable  works,  among 
which  are  :  "Contributions  to  Conchology,"  mono- 
graphs of  "Stoastoma"  and  "  Vitrinella. "  He  also 
published  "Elements  of  Geology,"  in  connection 
with  Alonzo  Gray.  He  died  in  St.  Thomas,  W.  I., 
Jan.  19,  1853. 

FOWIiER,  William  Chauucey,  educator,  was 
born  in  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1793.  When 
four  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Durham, 
where  he  was  educated  until  he  entered  Yale  college, 
from  wliich  he  was  graduated  in  1816.  While  at 
Yale  he  studied  theology  and  officiated  as  rector  of 
the  Hopkins  grammar  school.  He  became  a  tutor 
at  Yale  in  1819,  remaining  two  years,  when  he  was 
made  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Green- 
field, Mass.  In  1825  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  Middlebury 
college,  Vermont,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Amherst  college  in  1843. 
He  engaged  in  various  literary  labors,  and  after  his 
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marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Noah  Webster,  he 
edited,  for  his  father-in'law,  the  university  edition 
of  Webster's  dictionary.  With  all  his  literary  work 
he  found  time  to  serve  in  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1851,  and  in  the  senate  of  Connecticut  in 
1864.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  "English 
Grammar"  was  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  in 
the  schools.  He  died  in  Durham,  Conn.,  Jan.  15, 
1881. 

SNEIiIi,  Ebenzer  Strong,  educator,  was  born 
at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1801.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  partly  with  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Snell,  and  partly  under  Principal  Park- 
hurst  at  Amherst  academy.  In  1819  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Williams  college,  coming  to 
Amherst  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year  with  Pres. 
Moore.    From  here  he  was  graduated  in  1822,  the 


first  scholar  in  the  first  class.  During  his  senior 
year  he  taught  in  North  Bookfleld  and  at  Amherst 
academy,  and  after  his  graduation  continued  for 
three  years  to  teach  at  tlie  latter  institution.  In  1835, 
at  the  organization  of  the  new  faculty  of  Amherst 
college  under  the  charter,  he  was  chosen  tutor,  and, 
in  1827,  became  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and 
so  great  were  the  improvements 
made  by  him  in  that  department 
that  he  might  fairly  be  called  the 
founder  of  it.  Prom  1829  until 
1834  he  was  nominally  adjunct 
professor  with  Prof.  HoVey,  but  in 
the  absence  and  ill  health  of  the 
latter  the  duties  devolved  chiefly 
on  the  adjunct  professor.  In  1834 
he  was  granted  the  full  profes 
sorship  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  in  which  capacity 
he  became  widely  known  for  his 
exactness,  clearness  and  method 
in  teaching.  In  1860  his  alma 
mater  honored  him  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.,  and,  in  1865,  he 
received  the  same  degree  from 
Western  Reserve  college.  Prof.  Snell  won  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  the  author  of  text-books  upon 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  He  died  Sept. 
18,  1874. 

SHEFABD,  Charles  TTpliain,  physicist,  was 
born  at  Little  Compton,  Newport  county,  R.  I.,  June 
29,  1804.  He  first  entered  at  Brown  university,  but 
left  in  1821  to  join  the  sophomore  class  of  Amherst 
college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1824.  He 
received  a  year's  instruction  from  Thomas  Nuttall  of 
Harvard,  residing  part  of  the  year  in  Boston,  and  part 
in  Cambridge.  He  afterward  tauglit  botany  and 
mineralogy  at  Boston,  began  early  to  write  for  the' 
".Journal  of  Science,"  and  was  assistant  for  a  few 
years  in  the  laboratory  of  Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale, 
witli  whom  he  undertook  for  the  U.  S.  government  in. 
1832-33  an  investigation  of  the  production  of  sugar  ia 
the  southern  states;  the  results  appeared  in  Prof.  Silli- 
man's  Report  of  1835.  He  had  charge  of  the  Brewster 
institute  at  New  Haven  in  1829-30,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  lecturer  on  natural  history  at 
Yale,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1847.  Its  duties  were 
soon  combined  with  those  of  the  chairs  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  at  Amherst  (1835-52),  and  chem- 
istry in  the  medical  college  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
(1834r-61),  continuing  to  teach  natural  history  at  Am- 
herst till  1877,  and  resuming  his  work  at  Charleston 
in  1865,  where  he  made  the  important  discovery  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  With  J.  G.  Percival  he  began 
the'  Connecticut  geological  survey  in  1835;  their 
report  appeared  in  1842.  His  "Treatise  on  Min- 
eralogy" appeared  in  1832,  and  was  greatly  enlarged 
in  1855.  He  visited  Europe  seven  times,  discovered 
and  described  many  new  minerals,  and  formed  col- 
lections of  minerals  and  meteorites  which  were  long 
unequaled;  these  passed  into  the  possession  of  Am- 
herst college,  where  some  of  them  were  lost  by  fire 
in  1880.  Prof.  Shepard  was  a  member  of  many 
learned  bodies  at  home  and  in  Europe,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  from  Dartmouth  in 
1836  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Amherst  in  1857.  His 
scientific  papers,  referring  chiefly  to  mineralogy  and 
meteorology,  number  nearly  forty.  He  died  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  May  1,  1886. 

SMITH,  Henry  Boynton,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 1815.  He 
was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  college  in  1834,  and  was 
a  tutor  there  in  1836-37.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
theological  seminaries  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  at  Ando- 
ver, Mass.,  and  subsequently  at  Halle  and  at  Berlin, 
in  Germany.    In  1842,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Con- 
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gvea;alioii;il  church  at  West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  and 
held  the  position  for  five  _veais,  enjoying  tlie  happi- 
est vehitious  with  liis  congregation.  ]3unng  two 
years  of  this  pastorate  lie  filled  the  chair  of  He- 
brew in  the  Andover  seminary,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties.  From  1847  to  1850  Dr.  Smith  was 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at  Am- 
herst college,  Mass.,  and  then  from  1850  to  1855 
professor  uf  church  history  in  Union  theological 
seminary,  New  York  city.  In  1855  that  professor- 
ship was  exchanged  by  Mr.  Smith  for  that  of  syste- 
matic theology  in  the  s'ame  institution,  and  the  latter 
chair  was  occupied  by  him  until  1873,  when  by  rea- 
son of  his  failing  health  he  retired  from  it,  but 
remained  as  one  of  the  seminary  faculty,  and  as 
emeritus  professor  of  apologetics  until  his  death.  It 
■was  well  said  of  him,  in  his  latest  years,  that  his 
life  was  given  to  this  seminaiy.  Dr.  Smith  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  men  in 
his  clioscii  avocation,  and  throughout  his  profes- 
sional life  wrought  witli  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Alike  by  his  teachings  and  by  his  writings,  he  won 
his  commanding  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  and  divines  of  this  country.  His  influence 
was  felt  throughout  the  Presbyteiian  church,  being 
especially  powerful  in  the  new  school  branch,  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  wrote  much  for  the  New 
York  "Evangelist"  upon  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
topics,  and  in  the  "American  Theological  Review," 
the  "  American  Presbyterian  and 
Theological  Keview."  and  later, 
in  the  ' '  Presbyterian  Quarterly 
and  Princeton  Review,"  he  dis- 
cussed the  leading  philosophical 
and  theological  questions  of  the 
age.  Of  the  first  named  "Re- 
view" he  was  sole  editor,  and 
joint  editor  of  the  other  two. 
In  1850,  lie  published  his  "Ta- 
bles of  Church  History."  Con- 
cerning this  hook,  Dr.  Philip 
SchafE  said :  "  It  is  the  best  tabular 
view  of  church  history, "  and  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody:  "  We  are  as- 
tonished at  the  copiousness  and 
minuteness  of  the  details  under 
each  head."  Duringthe  civil  war 
(1861-65)  he  wrote  very  ably  in 
support  of  the  National  cause.  In 
1863,  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  United  States 
Presbyterian  general  assembly  at  Philadelphia.  The 
next  year  (1864)  at  Dayton,  O.,  he  preached  a  sermon 
before  that  body  on  ' '  Christian  Union  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Reunion  "  which  did  much  to  bring  together  the 
two  severed  branches  (new  school  and  old  school)  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
memorable  general  assembly  of  1867  when  re-union 
between  the  branches  was  agitated,  his  part  was  a 
leading  one,  displaying,  iu  marked  degree,  his 
sound  common  sense.  In  the  presentation  of  the 
plan  for  reunion,  there  wanted  but  a  few  lines  to 
make  it  bind  more  strongly,  and  the  two  offered  by 
Prof.  Smith  and  sent  up  to  the  assembly  of  1868, 
became  one  of  the  strongest  strands  of  the  bond  of 
reunion.  These  were:  "it  being  understood  that 
this  confession  is  received  in  its  proper,  that  is,  his- 
torical, Calvinistic  or  reformed  sense."  In  1859,  in 
1866,  and  again  in  1869,  he  visited  Europe;  each 
time  for  the  recuperation  of  his  health.  In  addition 
to  the  general  estimate  of  his  position  and  power 
already  given,  it  may  be  said,  that  his  address  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  in  1849,  on  the 
"  Relations  of  Faith  and  Philosophy"  was  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  productions.  Its  points  were  so 
vividly  presented,  the  principles  involved  were  set 
forth  with  such  distinctness,  the  discussion  was  so 
luminous  and  complete,  that  a  whole  treatise  on  the 
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subject  couhl  hardly  add  to  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment. It  was  greatly  admired  and  at  once  attracted 
general  attention  to  its  author.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  elicited  the  highest  praise 
from  such  men  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Brown.  Referring  to  this  address  and  to  the 
inaugural  address  on  "Church  History,"  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  United  States  liistorian,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Smith:  "I  know  no  one  in  the  country  but  yourself 
who  could  have  written  them."  And  Rev.  G.  L. 
Prentiss,  D.D.,  iu  the  SchafE-Herzog  "Religious 
Encyclopedia"  declared:  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  United  States  has  produced  no  theologian 
who  combined  iu  a  higher  degree  tlian  Dr.  Smith, 
great  learning,  the  best  literary  and  philosophical 
culture,  wise,  discriminating  thought,  and  absolute 
devotion  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom."  His  "Intro- 
duction to  Cliristian  Theology,"  edited  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Karr,  D.D.,  was  Issued  after  his  death,  and  his  ' 
wife  edited  "  Henry  Boynton  Smith :  His  Life  and 
Work,"  in  1881.  No  full  enumeration  of  his  writ- 
ings has  been  attempted  here.  Concerning  his  quali- 
ties as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  it  is  evidently  true 
that  in  them  lay  in  large  measure,  the  secret  of  his 
prominence.  He  was  especially  gifted  as  a  theolog- 
ical teacher,  "infusing enthusiasm  in  his  students,  in- 
spiring them  with  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
fostering  iu  them  a  devout,  earnest,  catholic  spirit, 
dealing  quietly  and  wisely  with  their  doubts,  and 
impressing  upon  them  continually,  alike  by  example 
and  instruction,  the  sovereign  claims  of  their 
Redeemer,  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
blessedness  of  a  life  consecrated  to  him."  The 
University  of  Vermont  gave  him  D.D.  in  1850,  and 
the  college  of  New  Jersey  LL.D.  in  1869.  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  7,  1877. 

TUCKEBMAIT,  Edward,  botanist,  was  born 
in  Bo.ston  Dec.  7,  1817,  nephew  of  Joseph  Tucker- 
man,  D.D.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  college 
in  1837,  studied  law  and  divinity  at  Harvard,  com- 
pleting the  former  course  in  1839,  and  tlie  latter  in 
1852,  "took  the  degree  of  A.B.  there  in  1847,  and 
spent  part  of  1841-42  in  Europe.  His  early  taste  for 
botany  at  length  determined  his  main  course  of  life, 
and  from  1858  he  held  the  chair  of  that  science  at 
Amherst,  though  he  also  lectured  there  on  history, 
1854-78.  His  specialty  was  the  study  of  lichens, 
about  which  he  prepared  nearly  fifty  papeu  of 
high  authority.  He  classified  specimens  gathered 
by  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  the  U.  S.  geolog- 
ical surveys,  and  those  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  A 
California  genus  and  several  species  have  been 
named  from  him,  and  Tuckerman's  Glen  on 
Mount  Washington  commemorates  his  early  studies 
and  collections.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy  from  1865,  of  the  National  academy  of 
sciences  from  1868,  and  of  other  learned  bodies. 
Besides  contributing  to  the  proceedings  of  these,  and 
to  several  books  and  newspapers,  he  edited  in  1860 
Josselyn's  "New  England  Rarities,"  and  published 
"Genera  Lichenum  "  (1872),  "  A  Catalogue  of  Plants 
within  Thirty  Miles  of  Amherst "  (1882),  and  the 
first  part  of  a  "  Synopsis  of  North  American  Lich- 
ens" (1882) ;  the  second  part  was  edited  by  H.  Wil- 
ley  (1888).  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Amhei-st  in  1865,  and  died  there  March  15,  1886. 
His  memoir  was  written  by  W.  G.  Farlow  (1887). 

EATON,  Amos,  botanist  and  geologist,  was 
born  at  Chatham,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  May  17, 
1776.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  selected 
to  deliver  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  his  native 
town.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  read  such 
works  on  natural  philosophy  as  he  could  procure. 
He  made  the  necessary  instruments  for  surveying 
with  his  own  hands,  and  soon  began  work  as  a  sur- 
veyor of  the  neighboring  farms.  His  parents  were 
persuaded  to  send  him  to  Williams  college,  where  he 
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■was  graduated  in  1799.  He  became  a  lawyer  and 
established  himself  at  Catskill,  JST.  Y.,  where  he 
was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Catskill  moun- 
tain club,  the  journals  of  which,  in  his  handwriting, 
are  still  preserved  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  His  career  as  a 
lawyer  terminated  unfortunately,  and  in  1815  he 
adopted  natural  science  as  his  profession.  He 
studied  for  a  year  or  two  at  New  Haven,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1817  began  courses  of  lectures  on  botany, 
mineralogy,  and  geology  at  Williauistown  under 
the  auspices  of  the  faculty  of  the  college.  The  same 
year  his  "Manual  of  Botany  "was  published  by  the 
four  classes  of  students  then  in  college.  He  repeated 
his  lectures  at  various  places  in  New  York  and  New 
Jilnglaud,  and  in  1818  was  especially  invited  by  Gov. 
DeWitt  Clinton,  whohad  befriended  him  before,  to 
lecture  before  the  members  of  tlie  legislature.  The 
same  year  he  published  "Index  to  the  Geology  of 
the  Northern  States."  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Medical  college  at 
Castleton,  Vt.  He  was  soon  afterward  employed 
by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  to  make  a  geological  and 
agricultural  survey  of  the  district  adjoining  the  Erie 
canal,  and  his  report,  published  in  1824,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  works  of  the  kind  in  America.  The 
same  patron  established  in  1834,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a 
school  of  science  now  known  as  tlie  Rensselaer 
polytechnic  institute,  and  Mr.  Eaton  was  made  the 
senior  professor.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  occasionally  going  elsewhere  to  investigate 
natural  phenomena  or  to  lecture.  He  published 
many  text- books,  and  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  many 
young  men  a  love  for  science,  which  in  time  made 
their  names  famous  and  honorable.  His  mission 
was  to  diffuse  among  his  countrymen  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  in  this  he  achieved 
triumpliant  success.  While  perhaps  be.st  known  as 
a  botanist,  his  deepest  studies  were  in  geology,  and 
some  of  his  conclusions,  though  contradicted  during 
his  lifetime,  are  now  recognized  as  fundamental 
truths.  He  died  at  Troy,  honored  and  respected  by 
thousands.  In  person  he  was  tall,  and;  until  age  had 
worn  upon  him,  of  great  strength  and  vigor.  His 
brow  was  massive,  his  eye  keen,  though  mild,  and 
his  manner  as  a  lecturer  or  speaker  fascinating.  The 
■centennial  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  at  Ti-oy  with 
an  illumination  and  a  procession  of  the  students  of 
the  institute,  where  his  memory  is  cherished  as  that 
■of  a  benefactor.  The  date  of  his  death  was  May 
6,  1843. 

WILLISTON,  Samuel,  philanthropist,  was 
born  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  June  17,  1795,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Paysou  Williston  (son  of  the  Rev.  Noah 
Williston,  of  West  Haven,  Conn. ),  and  Sarah  Birds- 
eye  Williston,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Birdseye, 
of  Stratford,  Conn.  The  father's  salary  never  ex- 
■ceeded  $350.00  per  annum  besides  his  settlement; 
but  a  good  share  of  this  was  spent  in  charity,  a  few 
dollars  being  subscribed  toward  the  struggling  young 
■college  of  Amherst,  to  which  the  son  afterward  gave 
$150, 000.  At  ten  years  of  age  the  son  began  work  on 
a  farm,  continuing  in  that  occupation  until  he  was 
sixteen,  his  wages  amounting  at  no  time  to  more  than 
seven  dollars  a  month.  The  greater  part  of  two 
winters  he  spent  in  mastering  the  clothier's  trade. 
Until  he  was  ten  years  old  he  attended  the  district 
school  in  his  native  place,  winter  and  summer,  then 
in  the  winter  only,  until  he  was  sixteen,  at  which 
age  his  schooling  ceased  altogether.  Thenceforth  he 
labored  all  the  year  round— in  the  summer  on  the 
farm,  in  the  winter  in  the  shop.  During  the  winter 
of  1813-14  he  was  enabled  to  spend  a  single  term 
at  the  academy  in  AVestfleld.  Later,  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin,  first  with  his  father,  and  then  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  of  Southampton.  Wishing  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privileges  offered  indigent  stu- 
dents at  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  he  went  there 


in  1841,  walking  most  of  the  way,  and  canying  all 
he  took  with  him  tied  up  in  a  bundle.  For  further 
economy,  he  boarded  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
academy,  but  barely  had  he  become  recognized  as 
a  deserving  and  promising  scholar,  when  his  eye- 
sight failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  A 
severe  and  prolonged  struggle  ensued.  After  sev- 
eral attempts  at  clerking  in  West  Springfield  and 
New  York  city,  rendered  unsuccessful  by  the  state 
of  his  eyes  and  general  ill  health,  he  returned  to 
farm  life.  On  May  37,  1832,  he  was  married  to  Emily 
Graves,  daughter  of  Elnathan  Graves,  of  Williams- 
burg, Mass.  In  1836  Mrs.  Williston,  that  she  might 
increase  their  very  limited  income,  commenced  the 
business  of  covering  buttons,  which,  beginning  as 
her  own  handiwork,  and  gradually  extending  to  her 
neighbors,  soon  employed  thousands  of  busy  and 
skillful  fingers  throughout  all  the  section,  and,  after 
ten  or  a.  dozen  years,  enlisted  the  aid  of  machinery, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  substantial  fortune. 
Mr.  Williston' s  career  was  distinguished  by  many 
acts  of  benevolence.  In  1837  he  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  erection  of  the  First  church  of  East- 
hampton. In  1841  he  established  Williston  semi- 
nary. Early  in  1845  he  founded  the  Williston  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Amherst  college, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1846-47  he  founded  the  Graves 
(now  the  Williston)  professorship  of  Greek,  and  one- 
half  of  the  Hitchcock  profes- 
sorship of  natural  theology  and 
geology  at  Amherst.  This  made 
a  sum  of  $50,000  given  by  him 
for  permanent  foundations  to 
that  institution,  besides  other 
special  donations.  Through  his 
liberality  and  public  spirit  East- 
hampton became  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosiserous 
towns  in  Hampshire  county. 
He  built  churches,  school-houses 
and  town -halls,  enlarged  the 
grounds  and  multiplied  the  edi- 
fices of  Williston  seminary, 
erected  Williston  hall,  and 
helped  to  erect  othei-  buildings 
at  Amherst  college,  and  in- 
creased the  funds  of  both  these 
institutions  until  his  donations 
to  the  two  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million.  In 
1841  Mr.  Williston  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  1843- 
43  a  member  of  the  senate.  While  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1841  he  was  chosen  by  that  body  a 
tru.stee  of  Amherst  college.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
trustees  of  the  State  reform  school,  one  of  the  early 
trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  seminary,  and  for  many 
years  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  board. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  Amherst  college,  during  the  larger  part  of  which 
time  he  served  upon  the  presidential  committee,  and 
upon  special  committees  of  importance.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  Amherst  owes  its 
preservation — its  very  life.  He  died  at  Easthamp- 
ton, Mass,  July  18,  1874. 

HITCHCOCK,  Samuel  Austin,  manufacturer 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Brimfleld,  Mass., 
Jan.  9,  1794.  His  grandfather  was  a  clergyman  in 
Connecticut.  His  father  was  a  hatter  in  Brimfield. 
His  mother,  a  woman  of  energy  and  determination, 
did  what  she  could  to  educate  her  son,  although  cir- 
cumstances were  such  that  his  only  schooling  was 
received  at  the  district  school  of  his  native  town. 
One  of  the  teachers  there,  Col.  Issachar  Brown, 
taught  young  Hitchcock  the  principal  part  of  what 
he  learned  from  books.  The  boy  subsequently 
taught  school  himself  for  a  term,  and  was  solicited 
to  continue,  but  he  preferred  to  go  into  business.    He 
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longed,  however,  for  more  and  better  education,  and 
would  have  thought  it  an  inestimable  privilege  if  he 
could  have  had  a  single  term  at  Monson  academy, 
like  the  other  boys  of'the  town.  This  is,  doubtless, 
the  secret  of  his  munificent  donations  to  educational 
institutions,  and  especially  those  scholarships  in  aid 
of  indigent  and  meritorious  stu- 
dents. He  learned  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers' trade  in  Webstei-,from  the 
Slaters,and  for  six  years  had  charge 
of  a  factory  in  Soutlibridge.  He  af- 
terward resided  in  Boston,  doing 
business  there  as  a  merchant.  Hav- 
ing thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune,  he  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice and  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where,  chiefly  by  wise  investments 
in  manufacturing,  railroad,  state 
and  national  stocks,  he  accumulated 
a  large  property.  ]\[r.Hitchcockwas 
selectman  and  overseer  of  tlie  poor 
in  Brimtield,  and  represented  the 
town  in  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts. For  many  }'ears  he  was  treas- 
urer of  the  parish  of  Brimfield,  and 
president  of  thebankin  Sou  thbridge. 
To  the  church  of  Brimfield,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, he  gave  a  fund  of  15, 000  toward  the  support  of  the 
minister.  He  established  the  Hitchcock  free  school 
in  Brimfield,  endowing  it  with  buildings  and  funds 
at  an  expense  of  $80,000.  His  donations  to  Amherst 
college  began  in  1848,  and  formed  an  aggregate  of 
at  least  $175,000.  They  were  mostly  given  as  per- 
manent funds,  and  were  chiefly  for  scholarships,  a 
professorship,  and  kindred  purposes.  He  died  in 
Brimfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  34,  1873. 

BAIRD,  Henry  Carey,  publisher  and  political 
economist,  was  bom  at  the  United  States  arsenal, 
Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1825.  He 
is,  on  one  side,  a  grandson  of  Henry  Baii'd,  a  United 
Irishman,  and  on  the  other  of  Mathew  Cai-ey,  both 
Irish  political  refugees  in  tliis  country.  He  was 
educated  at  private  schools  until  1841,  when  he  was 

fiven  a  situation  in  the  publishing  house  of  Carey 
;  Hart,  Philadelphia,  of  which  his  uncle,  Edward 
L.  Carey,  was  the  head.  In  1845  his  uncle  died, 
when  he  inherited  his  interest  and  became  liis  suc- 
cessor in  the  house.  In  1842  the  firm  was  dissolved 
and  he  founded  a  new  house,  now  existing  under 
the  name  of  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.  Mr.  Baird 
established  in  1849-50  the  first  pub- 
lishing business  in  this  country  spe- 
cially confined  to  technical  litera- 
ture, and  this  business  is  now  contin- 
ued by  his  house.  In  this' department 
of  knowledge  he  has  done  an  import- 
ant work  for  his  country,  and  the  pub- 
lications of  his  concern  are  known, 
and  have  a  circulation  through  the  civ- 
ilized world.  His  early  studies,  com- 
menced while  still  a  boy,  were  in  Amer- 
ican history;  but  during  the  financial 
crisis  of  1857,  which  had  long  been 
predicted  and  looked  for  by  his  uncle, 
Henry  C.  Carey,  his  attention  wa;s  di- 
rected to  the  writings  of  this  great 
economist.  He  was  soon  carried  cap- 
tive by  a  conviction  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  this  philosophy,  and  during  all 
these  sub.sequent  years  he  has  en- 
deavored to  force  a  realization  and  an  acceptance 
of  them  upon  mankind.  He  has  written  a  gi-eat 
number  of  newspaper  articles,  many  tracts  and 
pamphlets  on  a  large  range  of  economic  question.'?, 
including  especially  the  tariff  and  the  currency.  He 
early  protested  against  the  resumption  of  gold  pay- 


ments by  contraction  of  the  currency,  after  the  late- 
war;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Greenback 
party  in  1875-76,  and  was  nomiuated  for  office  by 
that  party.  He  early  advocated  the  remonetization 
of  silver,  and  pointed  out,  in  articles  and  tracts,  the 
destructive  effects  on  American  agriculture  of  the 
competition  of  India  iu  ^vheat  and  other  commodi- 
ties, by  reason  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  and  con- 
sequently of  that  of  the  rupee  of  India.  In  1876,  be- 
fore the  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  the  house- 
of  representatives,  he  earnestly  opposed  the  refund- 
ing of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  in  4}  2  per  cent, 
fifteen-year  and  4  per  cent,  thirty-year  bcmds,  and 
with  wonderful  accuracy  predicted  that  if  it  was- 
done  the  government  would  be  obliged  to  piu-chase 
these  bonds  before  maturity  at  a  premium.  At  that 
time,  before  that  committee  he  was  largely  instru- 
]nental,  in  his  argument,  in  defeating  a  bill  which 
had  passed  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  to  five, 
for  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  thirty -year  41-2  per 
cent,  bonds.  He  has  appeared  before  various  con- 
gressional committees,  has  contributed  elaborate 
economic  articles  to  a  leading  American  cyclopedia, 
and  iu  1876  discussed  the  currency  question  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  late  President  Garfield 
presenting  the  opposite  side.  His  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets he  has,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  printed  at 
his  own  expense  and  distributed  through  the  mails 
by  tens  of  thousands,  wherever  he  thought,  they 
would  advance  the  cause  which  he  has  had  so  much 
at  heart,  and  believes  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind.  He  is  a  man  of  iuten.se  convic- 
tions and  earnest  feeling-  and  action.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  these  characteristics  inspire  him  with  an 
energy  as  great  as  he  had  at  forty,  not  only  in  public 
affairs  but  in  private  business. 

LEWIS,  Francis,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, was  born  at  Llandaff,  Wales,  in  March, 
1713.  He  studied  at  Westminster,  began  business 
in  London,  emigrated  to  America  in  1734,  and, 
after  two  years  in  Philadelphia,  established  him- 
self in  New  York,  whence  he  traveled  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  meeting  with  many  adventures,  and 
acquiring  a  sufficient  fortune.  His  brief  military 
experience,  as  an  aide  to  Gen.  Mercer  in  the  French 
war,  led  to  his  capture  at  Fort  Oswego  in  August, 
1757,  and  deportation  to  Canada,  and  thence  to 
France,  and  somewhat  later  to  his  possession  of  a 
large  tract  of  wild  land.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Stamp  act  congress  in  1765,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  generous  of  the  Sons  of  liberty.  The 
earlier  years  of  the  revolution  were  fatal  to  his  prop- 
erty, which  was  mainly  within  the  British  lines;  his 
house  at  Whitestone,  L.  I.,  was  burned,  and  his 
wife  imprisoned  in  New 
York,  whence  Washing- 
ton, at  the  order  of  con- 
gress, procured  her  re- 
lease. Meantime  he  was 
a  member  of  that  body, 
to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1775,  and  veiy  use- 
ful on  committees,  by  virtue  of  his  long-prac- 
ticed abilities  iu  business,  especially  in  import- 
ing military  stores,  and  in  other  secret  services. 
He  was  in  congress  until  1779,  and  in  that  year 
became  a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty. A  true  patriot,  he  bore  cheerfully  the 
loss  of  his  wealth,  and  long  survived  the  period  of 
the  war  and  the  confederation,  lie  died  in  New 
York  in  his  ninety-first  year,  Dec.  30,  1803.  leaving 
a  son,  Morgan  Lewis,  who  became  chief  justice  and 
governor  of  the  state,  and  a  major-general  in  the 
war  of  1813,  and  neai-ly  attained  his  father's  great 
age.  The  lives  of  the  two  were  written  by  Julia 
Delafield,  and  published  in  1877. 
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HEATON,  Augustus  George,  artist,  was  bom 
m  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  38,  1844,  only  son  of 
Augustus  Heaton,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that  city. 
His  artistic  temperament,  manifested  from  child- 
hood, was  possibly  due  to  remote  relationship  on  his 
mother's  side  with  Rembrandt  Peale.  He  early 
drew  and  modeled  in  the  classes  of  the  Academy  of 
fine  arts,  and  in  1860  gave  up  partial  preparation  for 
college,  as  well  as  a  rare  commer- 
cial opportunity  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness, to  be  daily  instructed  by  P. 
P.  Rothermel  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion of  painting.  In  November, 
1863,  when  but  nineteen,  he  was 
sent  abroad  by  a  generous  father  to 
study  in  a  wider  field,  and  incident- 
ally was  the  bearer  of  compli- 
mentary documents  from  the  Union 
league  to  Richard  Cobden,  John 
Bright  and  other  great  Liberals 
friendly  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. After  a  short  stay  in 
London  and  a  glance  at  English  art 
treasures,  he,  in  December,  wont  in 
the  company  of  Robert  Wylie  to 
Paris.  'The  JEcole  des  Beaux  Arts 
had  just  been  reorganized  to  admit 
foreigners,  and,  upon  Cabanel's  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Heaton's  work,  he 
was  enrolled  in  that  great  artist's  class,  being  the  first 
American  to  enter  the  school.  Two  years  were  jjassed 
in  hard  study  there  and  in  the  Louvre,  relieved  by 
summer  travel  in  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Scot- 
land and  on  the  Rhine.  In  November,  1865,  the  artist 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  appointed  the  lead- 
ing professor  at  the  School  of  Design  for  women, 
where  he  taught  and  lectured  for  two  winters.  His 
principal  works  at  this  time  were  "The  First  Mis- 
sion of  Washington,"  seen  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition, Philadelphia,  and  bought  by  the  Ujiion 
league,  and  "Columbia's  Night  Watch,"  owned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  historical  society,  other  subjects  and 
a  number  of  portraits  being  also  painted  meantime. 
He  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
sketch  club,  active  in  all  art  interests,  and  an  annual 
exhibitor  at  the  Philadelphia  academy,  as  well"  as  a 
frequent  one  in  New  York.  He  resided  for  several 
years  in  New  York  city,  married,  and  in  1878  took 
his  family  to  Paris.  After  study  under  Bonnat,  he, 
in  1879,  was  represented  by  two  pictures  at  the  salon, 
and  in  1880  by  two  more,  one  of  which  was  "The 
Bathing  Hour  at  Trouville,"  a  large  and  popular 
picture,  of  which  the  "  Dictionnaire  Veron"  closed  a 
complimentary  description  by  saying  "it  is  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  a  painter  with  a  highly  endowed  tem- 
perament as  a  colorist."  Mr.  Heaton  remained  in 
Paris  for  several  years,  was  secretary  of  the  "Pen 
and  Pencil"  and  " Ramblers "  clubs  (composed  of 
the  most  prominent  resident  American  painters  and 
journalists),  member  of  the  Stanley  club,  and  at  his 
studio  musicales  society  first  heard  several  singers 
and  instrumentalists  who  afterward  became  famous. 
A  full-length  portrait  of  Emma  Nevada,  subsequent- 
ly exhibited  in  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  music, 
was  painted  at  this  period.  TThe  spring  of  1881  was 
spent  in  Spain,  where,  amid  many  studies,  were 
made  those  for  the  artist's  best-known  painting, 
"The  Return  of  Columbus,"  which  in  1883  was 
purchased  by  congress  for  the  capitol,  in  1893  repro- 
duced upon  the  fifty-cent  Columbian  stamp,  and  the 
same  year  sent  by  special  vote  of  congress  to  the 
World's  fair  at  Chicago,  together  with  Mr.  Heaton's 
portraits  of  Madison  and  Upshur  from  the  depart- 
ment of  state.  Previous  to  his  Spanish  tour,  the 
artist  had  traveled  widely  in  central  Europe,  seeing 
many  noted  galleries.  The  winter  of  1883-83  was 
spent  In  Italy,  where  he  was  presented  to  the  Queen, 


enjoyed  many  social  and  artistic  pleasures,  and  had 
a  portrait  of  the  sculptor  Ives  in  the  great  Italian  ex- 
hibition of  the  spring  following.  In  1884  Mr.  Hea- 
ton returned  to  the  United  States,  and  became  the 
architect  of  a  house  and  studio  in  Washington, 
where  he  decided  to  reside.  In  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing his  most  important  pictures  were:  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Bishop  Bowman  for  Cornell  col- 
lege, Iowa;  a  portrait  group  of  Mr.  Tulain  acd  Sen- 
ator Gibson  for  Tulain  university.  New  Orleans  j 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  and  Miss  Davis  at. 
Memorial  hall  in  the  same  city,  and  "  The  Pro- 
moters of  the  New  Library  Building,"  a  life-size 
group  of  eighteen  prominent  statesmen,  who  all  gave- 
sittings  for  the  work.  Many  porti'aits  of  persons  in 
private  life  were  painted  in  western  and  southern, 
cities.  Mr.  Heaton  has  decided  literary  tastes.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Literary  society  of  Washington 
for  two  years,  and  has  published  poems,  letters  of 
travel,  and,  in  numismatic  interests,  a  "  'Treatise  on 
the  Coinage  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mints,"' 
the  only  existing  work  on  its  subject.  He  is  a. 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  fine  arts, 
the  Society  of  Washington  artists,  the  National 
geographical  society,  the  Historical  societies  of 
Pennsylvania  and  "Virginia,  the  Cosmos  and  Met- 
ropolitan clubs  of  Washington,  and  the  American 
numismatic  association,  is  married  and  has  three 
sons. 

HENRY,  Edward  Lamson,  artist,  was  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  12,  1841.  At  an  early  age- 
he  gave  evidence  of  his  artistic  taste,  and  at  five- 
years  could  make  drawings  from  nature.  When 
seven  years  old,  he  removed  from  the  South,  and 
was  educated  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  the  study  of  art  in 
the  Philadelphia  schools,  remaining  there  three  years, 
after  which  he  went  abroad  to  attend  the  art  schools- 
of  Paris.  He  spent  a  portion  of  the  time  in  Italy, 
and  returned  to  America  in  1863,  and  immediately 
began  the  practice  of  art.  He  desired  to  see  the 
pictorial  side  of  the  civil  war,  and  in  1864  obtained  a 
nominal  place  as  captain's  clerk  on  a  transport,  with 
full  liberty  to  sketch,  the  result  of  which  was  many 
valuable  sketches  along  the  James  River,  on  the  Ap- 
pomattox, around  Washington  and  Alexandria,  etc. 
Among  them  was  a  painting, 
made  from  the  pilot  house,  of 
Grant's  headquarters  at  City 
Point.  This  picture  afterward 
became  the  property  of  the 
Union  league  club.  His  first 
pictures  of  note  were  the  "  Old 
Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  owned  in 
London,  and' "A  Regiment  Leav- 
ing for  War,''  which  led  to  his 
election  as  an  associate  of  the- 
National  academy  of  design,  1868. 
Two  years  later,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  "The  Old  North  Dutch 
Church,"  Pulton  street,  and  sev- 
eral other  pictures  of  like  merit, 
he  was  made  a  full  National  aca- 
demician. In  1871  he  again  went 
abroad,  but  decided  that  if  he  re- 
sided in  America,  he  should  confine 
himself  to  American  subjects,  and 
believing  his  forte  to  be  particularly  American  his- 
torical subjects,  he  returned  after  a  brief  stay.  An 
antiquary  of  note  and  merit,.he  -vyas  requested  to  ad- 
vise in  the  restoration  of  Independence  hall,  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a  member  of  the  Water  Color  so- 
ciety, Geographical  society,  Century  club,  and  hon- 
orary member  of  many  other  associations.  He  was 
married  to  Frances  Livingston,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edward  Wells,  granddaughter  of  Stephen  Living- 
ston.    Among   his   more    important    pictures  are: 
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"The  "Wedding  Day,"  "The  Mountain  Stage," 
"The  Toll  Gate,"  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago," 
"The  First  Railway  Train  in  N.  Y.  State  in  1831," 
etc.,  etc.  These  pictures  were  purchased  by  distin- 
guished personages  in  Europe  and  America,  and  like 
all  his  works,  found  ready  sale  and  commanded  tine 
prices.  His  working  studio  is  on  the  Sliawangunk 
mountains,  where  he  has  old  carriages  and  antiqui- 
ties of  all  descriptions  from  which  to  work. 

ROBINSON,  Thomas,  artist,  was  born  in  Pic- 
tou,  X.  S.,  Aug.  23,  1835.  He  removed  to  the 
United  States  when  a  mere  boy,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  which  he 
spent  in  art  study  in  France  and 
in  travel.  His  earliest  studies 
were  pursued  imder  the  super- 
vision of  Auguste  Bonheur  in 
Paris,  but  at  a  later  period  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Gus- 
tave  Courbet,  and  he  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  that  vigorous 
painter.  At  about  the  same  time 
Robinson  also  became  acquainted 
with  WilliamH.  Huut,Jean Fran- 
cois Millet,  and  the  then  com- 
paratively unknown  members 
of  the  Fontainebleau  group  of 
^^^  viij^ui'    1'^  painters,  many  of  whom  in  those 

/  /  <^_/^  days  had  a  struggle  to  make  both 

L/'  /  6<r  *'^'-*--M~-__     ends   meet.      Courbet  remained 
his  idol,  however,  andlothe  end' 
he  considered  him  the  greatest  painter  of  modern 
times.     When  Robinson  returned  from  France  he 
took  a  studio  in  Bo.ston,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days,  with  frequent  journeys  to  Providence  and 
to  Paris.     He  was  one  of  a  famous  group  in  Boston, 
which  included   Hunt,   Cole,  and   Bicknell,  all  of 
wliom  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  who  were 
local  leaders  in  art  for  many  years.     Toward  the 
last  part  of  his  life,   Robinson  became  associated 
with  an  art  dealer  in  Providence,  for  whom  he  made 
frequent  voyages  to  Europe  as  purchasing  agent,  and 
many  of  the  most  valued  pictures  in  the  public  and 
private  art  galleries  of  New  England  were  brought 
to  this  country  through  his  efforts.     He  was,  in  the 
niost  comprehensive  .sense,  a  connoisseur  of  paint- 
ings.    His  knowledge  of,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with,  modern  French  art  and  artists  was  remarkable. 
After  his  death,  memorial  exhibitions  of  his  pictures 
and  studies  Mere  held  in  Boston  and  Providence,  at- 
tracting an  exti-jioi-dinary  degree  of  public  interest, 
and  his  large  and  robust  painting,  called  "Plough- 
ing," was  Ijonght  by  sub.sciiptiou  and  presented  to 
the  Boston  museum  of  fine  arts.     Robinson  was  a 
painter  of  landscapes  and  animals;  and  for  the  horse, 
the  dog,  the  cow,  tlie  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  hen, 
and  the  cat  he  evidently  had  the  most  intense  sym- 
pathy, for  he  painted  lliem  all  con  amove,  all  his  life, 
with  an  insight  into  their  natures  tliat  was  quite 
wonderful.     His  development  as  a  painter  was  grad- 
ual, and  carried  him  from  the  smooth,  tiglit,  and 
conventional  style,  with  which  he  began,  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  breadtli  and  force  in  his  mature 
age;  but  it  must  be  said  tliat  all  through  his  career 
there  are  constant  evidences  of  his  strong  natural 
sense  of  color.    Plis  later  works,  witli  all  their  rough- 
ness of  surface  and  their  apparent  carelessness  of 
manner,   possess  a  peculiar  charm,  which  appeals 
particularly  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  rug-" 
ged  sort  of  grandeur  so  often  seen  in  the  New  Eng- 
land hills  and  woods  and  fields;  he  .saw  nature  in  its 
large  and  free  aspects;  in  the  best  of  his  landscapes 
the  skies  are  represented  with  a  broad  and  masterly 
grasp  of  their  splendor,   which    alone  shotild  be 


enough  to  make  his  name  famous.  His  style  re- 
mained to  the  end  perfectly  frank  and  original,  in 
spite  of  his  intimacy  with  the  works  of  so  many  of 
the  great  French  painters.  Personally,  Tom  Robin- 
son was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
characters  in  the  fraternity  of  artists.  His  collection 
of  pictures  was  sold  in  New  York  in  1886;  it  con- 
tained sketches  and  studies  by  David,  Gros,  Corot, 
Gericault,  Delacroix,  Millet,  Decamps,  Troyon,  Rous- 
seau, Courbet,  Gerome,  Dupre,  Vernet,  Fortuny, 
Marilliat,  Fromentin,  Regnault,  Michel,  Daubigny, 
and  Rosa  Bonheur.  He  was  a  great  authority  on 
all  these  artists  and  their  works,  and  had  he  written 
all  that  he  knew  about  them,  his  work  would  have 
been  a  contribution  of  unique  value  to  the  history 
of  art.  He  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  1,  1888. 
POOEE,  Henry  R. ,  artist,  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  March  31,  1859.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  his 
family  removed  to  California,  and  there  remained 
until  1876.  He  was  destined  for  the  ministry  by  his 
father,  and  was  preparing  for  Princeton,  but,  stimu- 
lated by  the  inspiring  display  at  the  Centennial  ex- 
hibition, which  he  visited  at  the  impressionable  age 
of  seventeen,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  art 
instead  of  the  ministry.  He  studied  in  the  National 
academy  for  a  year,  then  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
Academy  of  line  arts  until  1880,  when,  having  made 
enough  by  his  profession  to  pay  his  way  through 
college,  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  in  1883. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  went  abroad,  and  for 
two  years  and  a  half  studied  in  the  galleries  and 
schools  of  Europe.  In  Paris  he  was  a  pupil  of  Lu- 
menais,  and  painted  a  number  of  pictures,  among 
them:  "After  the  Chase,"  representing  a  young 
woman  of  Holland  holding  two  hounds  in  leash,  and 
a  brace  of  hares  just  caught;  "At  Twilight,"  a 
scene  depicting  a  group  of  French  harvesters  load- 
ing wagons  drawn  by  white  oxen;  "Plough-horses 
Frightened  by  a  Passing  Train;"  "Sympathy,"  and 
"Ulysses  Feigning  Madness,"  which  was  subse- 
quently burned  at  the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine 
arts.  Before  returning  to  America  he  commenced 
the  "Night  of  the  Nativity."  This  lay  unfinished 
un1>il  1889,  when  it  was  completed  and  sent  to  the 
Prize  fund  exhibition  of  the  American  art  associa- 
tion of  New  York,  where  it  was  ac- 
corded the  place  of  honor  in  the  gallery, 
and  received  the  prize  of  $2,000.  His 
"Close  of  a  City  Day,"  representing 
groups  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
upon  the  old  Chestnut-street  bridge, 
with  the  domes  and  steeples  of  Philadel- 
phia looming  in  the  distance,  was  repro- 
duced by  the  German  "Encyclopedia 
of  Arts"  as  one  of  the  samples  of 
art  production  in  America.  AVilliam 
Dean  Howells  found  in  it  the  motive 
for  an  exquisite  little  jioem.  In  1888 
Mr.  Poore  received  the  double  honor  of  ( 
election  as  a  member  of  the  National 
academy  of  art,  and  one  of  the  Hal- 
garten  prizes  in  New  York.  In  the  fol- 
lowingspringtheMessrs.Earle  of  Phila- 
delphia arranged  an  exhibition  of  his  _ 
works,  comprising  thirty-five  examples, 
and  the  year  following  the  American  art  association  of 
New  York  invited  him  to  become  one  of  ten  exhibitors 
in  a  private  exhibition  at  their  galleries.  Each  con- 
tributor was  asked  for  twenty-five  works,  and  the  life- 
work  of  each  was  collected  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  1889  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia sketch  club;  iu  1890  he  was  .sent  by  the 
U.  S.  government  to  travel  among  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico,  and  write  and  collect  art  ma- 
terial for  publication.  He  had,  in  company  wdtb 
Peter  Moran,  made  a  tour  through  these  villager 
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eight  years  before,  and  together  they  had  prepared 
and  illustrated  a  magazine  article  upon  them.  In 
the  spring  of  1891  he  again  went  abroad,  and  became 
interested  with  the  American  art  association  in  Paris, 
serving  on  the  board  of  directors  during  his  stay. 
In  the  summer  of  1893  he  went  to  England,  with 
letters  to  the  Earl  of  Covealry,  the  master  of  the 
queen's  stag-hounds,  and  under  his  patronage  painted 
at  her  majesty's  kennels  at  Ascot  Heath;  then  he 
traveled  north,  looking  over  the  hunting  interests  of 
England,  and  painting.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  fox- 
hunter,  having  ridden  to  hounds  for  many  years, 
both  in  America  and  Prance.  Hence  the  journey 
added  greatly  to  the  repertoire  of  his  sketches.  In 
the  midst  of  tempting  opportunities  for  painting,  and 
an  invitation  to  ride  with  the  queen's  hounds  on  their 
opening  day,  a  cablegram  arrived,  oifering  him  a 
professorship  in  the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine 
arts.  He  accepted  it,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  October  of  that  year. 

VINTON,  Frederic  Porter,  artist,  was  born 
in  Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  29,  1846.  His  parents  removed 
to  Chicago  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  but  re- 
turned to  the  East  in  the  autumn 
of  1860,  after  which  date  Mr.  Vin- 
ton continued  to  reside  in  Boston. 
His  father,  William  Henry  Vinton 
(1812-75),  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  His  mother,  Sarah  Ward 
Goodhue,  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1815,  and  died  in  1870. 
In  1861  young  Vinton  entered  the 
house  of  Gardner,  Brewer  &  Co., 
dry-goods  merchants  in  Boston,  but 
left  them  in  the  year  following  to 
enter  the  dry-goods  house  of  C.  F. 
Hovey  &  Co.  Having  always  been 
Jeeply  interested  in  artistic  pursuits, 
he  began,  through  the  advice  of 
the  artist,  William  M.  Hunt,  a 
course  of  study  in  drawing  and 
painting,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing art  his  profession..  Circum- 
stances, however,  prevented  his  taking  up  the  artist 
life  at  this  time,  and  in  order  to  have  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  devote  to  art  studies,  he  found  a  situation 
in  the  National  bank  of  redemption  in  1865,  where 
he  remained  five  years.  In  1870  he  became  the 
bookkeeper  of  the  Massachusetts  national  bank. 
This  latter  situation  enabled  Mr.  Vinton  to  have  the 
time  after  banking  hours  for  studio  work.  The  au- 
tumn of  1875  found  him  in  Paris,  a  student  under 
Leon  Bonnat.  The  following  year  was  passed  in 
Munich,  in  the  Royal  academy,  under  Professors 
Wagner  and  Dietz.  Paris  attracted  him  again  to 
her  schools,  and  in  the  winter  of  1877  he  entered  the 
atelier  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  Mr.  Vinton  exhib- 
ited "  Une  Bohemienne  "  in  the  salon  of  1878,  and 
two  portraits  at  the  exposition  of  that  year.  At  the 
close  of  the  exposition  he  returned  to  Boston,  where 
he  became  principally  employed  in  portrait  paint- 
ing. On  May  10,  1882,  he  was  elected  associate^  of 
the  National  academy  of  design,  and  academician 
on  May  13,  1891.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  artists.  Mr.  Vinton  visited  Eu- 
rope in  1882,  spending  two  months  during  the  sum- 
mer in  Spain,  making  copies  of  the  works  of 
Velasquez,  and  again  in  1889,  when  he  remained 
abroad  fifteen  months,  making  tours  in  Italy,  Hol- 
land and  Prance  before  his  return  to  America.  His 
marriage  to  Miss  Peirce,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  occurred 
June  27,  1883.  Among  Iiis  best-known  works  are 
the  portraits  of  Charles  Devens,  George  P.  Hoar, 
Francis  Parkman,  Wendell  Phillips,  Otis  P.  Lord, 
George  P.  Choate,  A.  P.  Peabody,  C.  C.  Langell, 
Playfair,  etc.     Mr.  Vinton  received  "Mention  hon- 


orable "  in  the  Paris  salon  in  1890  for  the  portrait 
of  his  wife,  and  a  medal  from  the  World's  Colum- 
bian exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

INGHAM,  Charles  Cromwell,  artist,  was  born 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1796.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  an  English  officer  in  Cromwell's  array.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  placed  in  the  Dublin  institution, 
where  he  began  to  study  drawing.  A  year  later  he  be- 
came the  pupil  of  William  Cuming,  a  Dublin  portrait 
painter  of  I'eputation,  under  whose  direction  he  re- 
mained about  four  years.  While  still  a  student  he  re- 
ceived a  prize  for  an  oil  painting  representing  "  The 
Death  of  Cleopatra,"  which  was  pronounced  a  really 
marvelous  example  of  skill  for  a  youth  of  his  years. 
When  Ingham  was  twenty  years  old  he  moved  to  New 
York,  and  his  prize  picture  was  shown  at  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  American  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  soon  established  himself  as  a  favorite  portrait 
painter,  being  particularly  successful  in  painting  the 
likenesses  of  women  and  children;  and  his  lai'ge 
number  of  woi'ks  of  this  class  wpiild,  if  brought  to- 
gether, form  a  most  interesting  gallery  of  the  belles 
of  New  York  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He,  however,  painted  men's  portraits,  also, 
and  among  his  most  distinguished  sitters  were  La- 
fayette, DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 
The  portrait  of  the  last-named  personage  belongs  to 
the  New  York  historical  society.  Ingham  was  one 
of  the  founders  ot  the  National  academy  of  design, 
and  he  was  its  vice-president  from  1845  to  1850.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  old  Sketch  club.  Some  of  his 
early  works  have  been  called  somewhat  hard,  but 
all  his  productions  are  extremely  rich  in  color  and 
highly  finished.  Besides  his  portraits  he  painted  a 
few  ideal  figure  compositions  on  a  small  scale,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned:  "The  White  Plume,' 
"Scene  from  Don  Juan,"  "Young  Girl  Laughing," 
"  Day  Dreams,"  and  "The  Flower  Girl."  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  10,  1863. 

BEAKD,  Daniel  Carter,  familiarly  known  as 
"Dan  Beard,"  artist,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
June  21,  1850,  the  son  of  James  H.  Beard,  N.  A., 
one  of  the  best-known  painters 
in  America,  and  Mary  Carolina 
Carter.  On  his  father's  side 
his  grandfather  was  Capt.  J. 
H.  Beard,  an  early  navigator  of 
the  great  lakes,  he  being  the 
first  captain  to  sail  a  brig  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  his  wife  was 
the  first  white  woman  to  set 
foot  on  the  land  where  Chi- 
cago now  stands.  On  his 
mother's  side  his  grandfather 
was  Col.  Carter,  who  served 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Young 
Beard  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
and  at  Worrall's  academy, 
Covington,  Ky.  He  proved 
a  ready  mathematician,  but 
backward  in  orthography  and 
the  languages.  As  a  lad  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  the  United  States  naval 
academy  at  Annapolis,  but  an  injured  finger  phy- 
sically debarred  him,  and  his  poor  spelling  caused 
him  to  fall  short  in  his  examination.  He  then  en- 
gaged with  a  map-publishing  house  of  New  York 
city  as  surveyor,  and  in  this  work  visited  every  town 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  between  the 
gulf  and  the  lakes.  It  was  while  on  this  expedition 
that  his  talent  as  an  artist  was  developed,  and  some 
drawings  of  fishes  which  he  brought  to  New  York 
with  him  attracted  the  attention  of  a  prominent  mag- 
azine art  editor,  and  at  once  were  published.  With 
this  introduction,  Mr.  Beard  dropped  the  tripod  and 
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chain,  and  took  up  the  pencil.  He  worked  in  his 
studio  by  day,  and  studied  at  the  Art  students'  league 
by  night  for  four  years.  His  name  soon  became  a 
houseliold  word,  and  the  creations  of  his  pencil  were 
eagerly  sought  by  publishers  of  illustrated  books  and 
magazines.  He  wrote  and  illustrated  several  books 
forlaoys  which  became  popular  and  had  large  sale. 
He  illustrated  "  A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King 
Arthur's  Court"  for  Mark  Twain,  is  the  author  of 
"  American  Boys'  Hand-Book,"  " Moonblight  and  Six 
Feet  of  Romance;"  is  a  member  of  the  American 
natural  history  society,  a  number  of  artists'  clubs, 
and  of  the  Ohio  society,  and  was  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Art  students'  league  of  New  York  city. 

ALLEN,  Thomas,  artist,  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Oct.  19,  1849,  son  of  Thomas  Allen,  railroad 
president,  representative  in  congress  and  editor,  who 
was  born  in  Pittsfleld,  JIass  ,  Aug.  39,  1813,  was 
graduated  from  Union  college  in  1832,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  editor  of  the 
"  ;Madisonian,"  a  political  paper  published  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  settling  in  1842  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
inaugui-ated  and  carried  out  great  systems  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  He  was  elected  state  senator  in 
1850  and  1854,  and  afterward,  as  president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway,  placed  on  that  hue  the 
first  locomotive  that  ever  crossed  the  Mississippi 
river.  He  led  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  progress  of 
his  adopted  city  and  state, 
and  to  him  the  cause  of  civ- 
ilization is  greatly  indebted 
as  a  pioneer  benefactor.  He 
married,  in  1842,  Anne  C, 
daughter  of  William  Russell 
of  St.  Louis,  and  died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  April,  1882, 
while  representing  the  second 
district  of  Missouri  in  the 
forty  -  seventh  congress.  His 
ancestors  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  New  England, 
the  first  one  being  Samuel  Al- 
len, who  came  from  England 
to  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  died 
in  1648.  His  son,  Samuel,  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Northhampton,  Mass.,  in 
1657.  The  third  of  the  name  was  a  deacon  in  the 
Northampton  church  wheu  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
pastor,  and  died  in  1739.  His  son,  Joseph  Allen, 
lived  at  Northampton,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Parsons,  a  pioneer;  and  their  son,  Thomas 
Allen,  born  1743,  was  the  first  minister  of  the  town 
of  Pittsfleld,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1764,  and  re- 
mained pastor  until  his  death  in  1811.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  patriots  of  the  revolution,  serv- 
ing as  chaplain  in  several  campaigns,  and  gaining 
the  sobriquet  of  "The  fighting  parson  of  Bennington 
Fields."  He  married  Elizabeth  Lee,  who  numbered 
among  her  ancestors  William  Bradford,  second  gov- 
ernor of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Their  son,  Jonathan, 
born  in  March,  1773,  was  both  a  representative  and 
senator  in  tlie  Massachusetts  legislature,  one  of  the 
founders  and  president  of  the  Berkshire  agricultural 
society,  the  pioneer  society  of  its  class,  and  from 
which  all  county  associations  through  the  country 
were  modeled.  He  imported  merino  sheep  from 
Portugal,  being  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  that  valu 
a,ble  breed  in  the  United  States.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Marsh,  a  granddaughter  of  Col.  Israel  Williams, 
so  well  known  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts. 
His  second  wife  was  Eunice  Williams,  daughter  of 
Darius  Lamed  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  also  a  grand- 
•daughter  of  Col.  Williams.  Their  son,  Thomas 
Allen,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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The  son  was  educated  at  the  high  school,  Pittsfleld, 
the  Williston  seminary  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and 
at  the  Washington  university,  St.  Louis.  He  had 
early  developed  a  taste  for  drawing,  inherited  from 
his  mother,  and  made  his  flrst  sketching  tour  in  1869, 
while  attending  the  university,  when  he  spent  a  va- 
cation with  J.  W.  Pattisou  on  a  foot  tour  through 
the  Rocky  mountains,  west  of  Denver,  Col.  This 
experience  encouraged  his  teacher,  and  determined 
the  pupil  to  study  art.  To  this  end,  Mr.  Allen,  in 
1871,  visited  Paris,  but  found  that  the  times  were 
not  propitious  on  account  of  the  absence  from  the 
city  of  the  artists  of  distinction,  and  the  destruction 
and  scattering  of  the  art  collections.  He  therefore  ■ 
went  to  Dilsseldorf,  and  entered  the  Royal  academy, 
matriculating  for  the  full  course  and  entering  the 
elementary  class.  He  found  the  routine  work  pre- 
sented by  government  direction  too  slow  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  ambition,  and  ignoring  all  rules,  the  im- 
petuous American,  by  over  study  and  surreptitious 
visits  to  forbidden  class-rooms,  made  such  progress 
as  to  gain  promotion  into  a  more  congenial  class. 
He  had  instruction  from  Professors  Andreas  and 
Carl  Mliller  in  the  lower  classes,  and  in  the  higher 
from  Eugeu  Dilcker.  In  1877  he  was  told  that  he 
was  prepared  to  open  a  studio  of  his  own.  His 
vacations  had  been  spent  in  visiting  other  cities, 
and  studying  art  in  other  countries,  including  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  England  and  Bavaria.  In 
1878  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ecouen,  a  suburb 
of  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
Edouard  Frgre,  Chialiva,  Schenck  and  many  other 
congenial  spirits. of  the  colony  of  artists.  The  first 
exhibition  of  his  work  in  New  York  was  made  in 
1876  at  the  Academy  of  design,  when  "The  Bridge 
of  Lissengen"  won  the  approval  of  critics  and  ar- 
tists. His  creations  then  found  place  on  the  walls 
of  the  academy  at  every  annual  exhibition.  In  1882 
his  first  picture  appeared  at  the  Salon  in  Paris — a 
large  canvas,  "Evening  in  the  Market  Place,  San 
Antonia. "  After  nearly  ten  years  abroad,  Mr.  Allen 
returned  to  America,  and  opened  a  studio  in  Boston. 
In  1880  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  artists,  and  in  1884  was  made  an  associate 
of  the  National  academy  of  design.  Mr.  Allen  is 
best  known  by  his  landscape  and  animal  subjects, 
sometimes  indulging  in  pure  landscape  or  marine 
subjects.  He  belongs  to  no  school,  consequently 
imitates  no  one.  Among  his  best-known  works  are: 
"Moonrise,  Over  all  the  Hill-tops  is  Rest,"  at  the 
Art  museum,  Boston;  "Maplehurst  at  Noon," owned 
by  J.  B.  Clark,  New  York  ;  "  Toilers  of  the  Plain," 
owned  by  the  Berkshire  atheneum  :  ' '  Evening  in  the 
Market  Place,"  owned  by  Mr.  Newton,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  ;  "  A  Berkshire  Idyl,"  owned  by  J.  L.  Graves, 
Boston  ;  "  Maplehurst  Herd,"  owned  by  J.  M.  Sears, 
Boston;  "A  Woodland  Glade,"  owned  by  Prof. 
Horsford  of  Cambridge.  Not  less  notable  are  "Les 
Marais,"  "  Grassmere  Meadows,"  and  "Thorough- 
breds." New  England  pastoral  subjects  employ 
most  of  Mr.  Allen's  attention.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  jury,  and  also  of  the  International  board 
of  judges  of  award  at  the  Columbian  exhibition  at 
Chicago  in  1893,  and  therefore  out  of  the  competitive 
class  of  exhibitors,  although  he  had  four  oil  and 
three  water-color  paintings  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Allen 
is  president  of  the  Paint  and  Clay  club,  and  of  the 
Boston  society  of  water-color  painters,  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  art  club,  and  a  member  of  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  school  of  drawing  and 
the  j\Iuseum  of  tine  arts.  He  was  first  marned  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1880,  to  Eleanor  G.,  daugh- 
ter of  Prof.  J.  D.  and  Louisa  (Goddard)  Wliitney 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  left  him  one  child, 
Eleanor  Whitney  Allen.  In  1884,  at  Boston,  Mr. 
Allen  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Ambrose  A.  and 
Maria  (Fletcher)  Ranney  of  Boston,  Mass.     Their 
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children  are  Thomas  Allen,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Fletcher 
Allen. 

]V[ILIjEB,  Eleazer  Hutohinson,  artist,  was 
born  in  Shepherdstown,  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  Feb. 
28,  1831,  son  of  Solomon  Miller,  born  in  Shepherds- 
town  about  1794,  and  who  served  his  country  in  the 
war  of  1812,  participating  in  the  battles  of  North 
Point  and  Bladensburg,  holding 
the  rank  of  sergeant.  His  gi-and- 
father,  John  Miller,  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  came  to  America 
early  in  life,  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, serving  as  a  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  After  its  close 
he  settled  in  Shepherdstown,  Va., 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years.  Solomon,  his  third 
child,  was  married  in  1817  to 
Margaret  Cookus,  who  became 
the  mother  of  ten  children,  El- 
eazer being  the  sixth  child.  He, 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  mani- 
fested a  talent  for  drawing,  which 
was  encouraged.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  executed  some  meritorious 
portraits.  When  seventeen  years 
old  he  left  Shepherdstown  f  orWash- 
ington  city,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing for  an  artistic  career.  Being  without  money  to 
support  himself,  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  office  of 
the  "  National  Intelligencer. "  He  entered  as  a  pupil 
the  Academy  of  drawing  and  painting  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Gibson,  at  that  time  the  only  school  of  drawing  in 
Washington,  and  he  here  acquired  some  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  art,  and  adopted  portrait-painting  as  a 
specialty.  He  found  in  this  many  notable  patrons 
among  the  public  men  of  the  nation.  He  also  be- 
came a  skillful  illustrator  of  books,  his  first  under- 
taking in  that  line  being  an  edition  of  "  Tam 
O'Shanter,"  which  was  issued  by  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher. He  then  illustrated  Mrs.  Springer's  "Songs 
of  the  Sea,"  and  followed  it  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  numerous  acceptable  designs.  Upon  the 
I'evival  of  the  art  of  etching,  he  took  up  that  fasci- 
nating but  difficult  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
achieved  a  marked  success.  His  woi-ks  have  been  dis- 
played at  the  annual  exhibitions  at  the  National 
academy  of  design,  in  the  displays  of  the  New  York 
etching  club,  and 'at  various  private  and  loan  exhi- 
bitions. He  was  vice-president  of  the  old  Washing- 
ton art  club,  and  he  helped  to  organize  the  Society 
of  Washington  artists,  and  was  chosen  its  first  presi- 
dent. In  1859  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert and  Jane  Blanchard  Farnhara.  They  have  six 
children,  Carolina,  Elizabeth,  Robert  F.,  Arthur 
Peale,  Jane,  and  Mary  F.  In  1875  Mr.  Miller 
made  an  extended  tour  of  Europe,  studying  its  mas- 
terpieces. 

SABGENT,  Henry,  artist  and  soldier,  was  born 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1770.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Dummer  academy,  near  Newburyport, 
and  in  the  Boston  schools,  his  father  having  moved 
to  the  New  England  metropolis  after  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  young  man  entered  his 
father's  mercantile  establishment  after  leaving  school, 
but  he  found  more  pleasure  in  painting  the  figure- 
head of  one  of  his  father's  ships  than  in  bookkeeping 
and  writing  business  letters.  Shortly  he  began  to 
try  his  band  at  painting  portraits  and  making  copies 
of  pictures,  and  when,  by  chance,  the  celebrated 
painter  and  soldier.  Col.  John  Trumbull,  saw,  in 
1790,  his  copy  of  Copley's  "  Watson  and  the  Shark," 
he  commended  the  work  so  warmly  that  it  was  de- 
cided that  Henry  should  be  permitted  to  study  art 
seriously;  consequently,  in  1793  the  young  man 
eailed  for  London,  armed  with  letters  from  Col. 


Trumbull  to  Benjamin  West  and  Copley.  After 
four  years  of  profitable  study  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  Boston  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion; but  in  two  years  he  appears  to  have  become 
tired  of  it,  for  in  1799  he  entered  the  army,  and  in 
the  war  of  1812  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  afterward  made  assistant  adjutant-general. 
He  twice  represented  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  leg- 
islature, and  late  in  life  he  again  turned  his  attention 
to  art.  Sargent  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  a  member  of  the  Boston  artists'  association, 
and  was  made  M.A.  by  Harvard.  The  pictures 
which  he  painted  include:  "The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  in  the  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth,  Mass.; 
"Christ  Entering  into  Jerusalem,"  for  which  the  ar- 
tist received  |3,000;  "The  Christ  Crucified,"  "  The 
Starved  Apothecary,"  "  The  Tailor's  News,"  "The 
Dinner  Party,"  "The  Tea  Party,"  and  the  full-length 
portrait  of  Peter  Faneuil,  in  Paneuil  Hall,  Boston. 
The  Massachusetts  historical  society  owns  a  replica 
of  the  portrait  of  Paneuil,  and  it  is  believed  by  some 
of  the  members  of  that  society  that  their  portrait  is 
an  original  by  Smybert,  and  that  the  Faneuil  hall 
portrait  is  a  copy  of  it  by  Sargent.  The  first  paint- 
ing by  Sargent  of  "  The  Lauding  of  the  Pilgrims  " 
was  ruined  by  being  rolled  on  an  unseasoned  pine 
pole,  but  it  appears  that  he  went  to  work  and  painted 
a  second  picture  of  the  same  subject.  He  died  in 
Boston  Feb.  21,  1845. 

ENNEKINGr,Joliii  Joseph, artist,  was  born  at 
Minster,  Anglaize  county,  O.,  Oct.  4,  1841.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  farmer  of  German  descent,  who  was 
much  disgusted  at  his  son's  early  inclination  for  draw- 
ing. Til  e  embryo  artistit,  is  to  be  feared,  cultivated  his 
talent  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  received  a 
sound  thrashing  for  sketching  a  huge  charcoal  pic- 
ture on  the  newly  painted  barn  of  the  homestead. 
He  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  Cin- 
cinnati. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
enlisted  in  a  western  regiment,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued for  something  over  a  year.  He  then  studied 
art  in  New  York  and  Boston,  but,  finding  that  his 
eyes  were  weakened  thereby,  abandoned  it  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  tinware,  after  securing 
an  interest  in  a  large  and  successful  establishment. 
Finally,  business  reverses  threw  him  back  upon  his 
art  for  a  subsistence,  and  he  resolved  to  make 
painting  his  life-work.  In  1873  he  went  to  Europe 
and  devoted  three  years  to  art 
study,  mostly  at  Munich,  under 
Schleich  and  Lier,  and  at  Paris 
under  Daubigny  and  Bonnat.  Dur- 
ing his  sojourn  on  the  continent  he 
had  many  very  amusing  experi- 
ences. For  instance,  he  was  sketch- 
ing in  Switzerland:  "  After  enjoy- 
ing the  glorious  scene  for  a  short 
time,"  he  says,  "I  chose  my  sub- 
ject, and  then  to  work  with  a 
will  to  transfer  it  to  canvas.  In  a 
few  hours,  when  the  sketch  was 
about  finished,  the  effect  changed, 
clouds  covering  the  mountains. 
In  the  hope  that  the  clouds  would 
soon  lift  again,  I  took  my  sketch- 
book and  went  up  a  little  way 
on  a  hill-side,  in  order  to  take 
a  hasty  outline  of  anotlier  view. 
I  was  scarcely  twenty  minutes  about  it,  and  then  re- 
turned to  my  easel  and  oil-sketch,  which  I  had  left 
standing  below.  But  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
and  consternation  to  find  my  sketch  completely  rub- 
bed out,  and,  on  examining  it,  it  seemed  as  though 
a  large  brush  had  been  used  to  accomplish  the  rain. 
My  brushes  were  strewn  in  all  directions,  and  my 
palette  was  almost  all  cleaned  of  paint.    I  looked  in 
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all  directions,  but  could  not  discover  any  living  thing. 

I  was  completely  dumbfounded After  I  had 

descended  about  half  a  mile  I  came  across  a  flock  of 
goats  with  the  most  brilliant  whiskers,  and  faces  well 
tattooed  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  They 
eyed  lue  as  innocently  as  though  they  were  my  best 
friends,  and  had  not  been  up  in  the  clearing  raising 
Ned."  On  his  return  to  America  he  took  up  a  per- 
manent residence  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  In  iy78  he 
again  went  abroad  tor  one  year,  spending  most  of 
his  time  studying  in  Paris  and  sketching  in  Holland. 
Upon  his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  landscape 
and  figure  painting.  He  excels  in  depicting  quiet 
New  England  landscapes.  Among  his  best  later 
works  may  be  mentioned:  "Summer  Twilight" 
(1883);  "Cloudy  Day  in  Summer"  (1884);  "Indian 
Summer "  (1885).  Some  of  his  principal  pictures 
have  gained  him  silver  and  gold  medals  iu  xVmeri- 
can  exiiibitions.  In  1893  he  served  as  chairman  of 
advisory  committee  and  also  upon  the  jury  for  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  to  select  pictures  for  the 
World's  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago. 

FEALE,  Rembrandt,  artist,  was  born  in  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1778.  His  father,  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  the  artist,  evidently  expected  his 
sons  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
for  he  named  all  of  them  after 
the  old  masters,  as  Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Raphael  and 
Titian,  but  as  it  turned  out,  only 
two  of  them  adopted  art  as  a  pro- 
fession, Rembrandt  and  Raphael. 
Rembrandt  Puale  began  to  draw 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  thirteen  he  had 
painted  a  portrait  of  himself.  His 
father  relinquished  portrait  paint- 
ing in  1796,  and  he  recommended 
his  talented  son  to  tlie  public  as  his 
successor,  but  this  endorsement 
was  not  at  once  successful,  and 
the  young  man  went  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  he  spent  several 
years,  and  in  1801  he  journeyed 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  his  studies  under  Benjamin  West,  at 
that  time  the  dean  of  the  artistic  fraternity.  In  Lon- 
don Rembrandt  Peale  had  an  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  much  good  art  and  also  to  paint  a 
few  portraits,  but  his  health  was  not  strong,  and  he 
shortly  returned  to  America,  intending  to  abandon 
art  for  agriculture,  a  design  which  was  not  destined 
to  be  carried  out,  for  in  Philadelphia  he  now  met 
with  such  an  immediate  success  as  a  portrait  painter 
that  his  vocation  in  life  became  obvious.  In  1804  he 
advertised  himself  as  "Rembrandt,  portrait  painter 
in  large  and  small,  head  of  Jlulberry  court,  leading 
from  Sixth,  three  doors  above  Market  street,"  and 
explained  that  he  desired  to  be  known  by  his  first 
name  alone,  "the  adjunct  Peale  serving  only  to 
show  of  whom  descended."  Tliree  yeai-s  later,  he 
visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  painting  a  series  of 
portraits  of  the  most  distinguislied  men  of  the  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  studying  the  masterpieces  of 
art  in  tlie  Louvre.  He  carried  out  this  plan  to  tlie 
letter,  painting  a  considerable  number  of  likenesses 
of  eminent  soldiersand  scientific  men,  some  of  which 
on  liis  return  to  Philadelphia  were  exhibited  in  liis 
father's  museum.  He  went  to  Paris  a  second  time 
in  1«09  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  spent 
more  than  a  year  there.  Among  his  distinguished 
.sitters  in  France  were  Cuvier,  the  philospher,  states 
man  and  naturalist ;  David,  the  historical  painter  : 
Deliimbre,  the  astronomer  ;  Denon,  the  artist  and 
author ;  Gay-Lussac.  the  chemist  and  electrician  , 
Houdon,  the  .sculptor  ;  Michaux,  the  botanist,  and 


others.  After  his  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1810  he 
painted  his  picture  of  "  The  Roman  Daughter," 
which  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania  acad- 
emy in  1812,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  old  Boston  museum.  Peale  now 
moved  to  Baltimore,  where  he  established  a  museum 
and  -picture  gallery,  making  that  city  his  home  for 
nine  years.  There  he  painted,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  portraits,  his  large  pictures  of  ' '  The  Ascent 
of  Elijah"  and  "  The  Court  of  Death."  The  latter 
work  was  painted  on  a  canvas  measuring  24  by  13 
feet,  and  it  contained  twenty-three  life-size  figures. 
The  idea  of  this  picture  was  derived  from  Bishop 
Porteus's  poem  on  death.  The  work  was  exhibited 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
proved  very  profitable.  From  1822  to  1829  Peale 
painted  portraits  in  Philadelphia.  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  then  he  once  more  went  abroad,  visit- 
ing France  and  Italy,  and  making  many  copies  in 
the  latter  country  after  the  works  of  the  old  masters. 
He  took  with  him  in  his  travels  his  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, which  he  had  finished  in  1833,  after  years  of 
effort  to  make  it  suit  his  own  ideal  as  a  likeness  (he 
had  had  three  sittings  from  AVashington  in  1795  in 
his  father's  studio),  and  he  exhibited  it  in  Rome, 
Florence,  and  London,  where  it  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  After  his  return  to  America  this 
portrait  was  bought  by  the  United  States  senate,  and 
it  now  hangs  in  the  vice-president's  I'oom  in  the  sen- 
ate wing  of  the  capitol.  The  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton and  "The  Court  of  Death"  are  Rembrandt 
Peale's  most  famous  works.  Of  his  othei'  paint- 
ings may  be  mentioned  his  "Song  of  the  Shirt," 
"  The  Babes  in  the  Woods,"  "Errina,"  "  Wine  and 
Cake,"  and  an  "Italian  Peasant  ;"  his  portraits  of 
Commodores  Perry,  Decatur  and  Bainbridge,  of 
President  Jefferson,  of  Mrs.  j\Iadison,  of  Gen.  Arm- 
strong, and  his  equestrian  portrait  of  Washington 
in  Independence  hall,  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a, 
skillful  lithographer,  being  among  the  first  Ameri- 
can artists  to  draw  on  stone.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  the  fine 
arts  in  1805,  and  a  director  in  1811-13.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1860. 

HEBTEK,  Christian,  artist  and  decorator, 
was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Jan.  8,  1889,  where 
he  was  educated  for  his  profession.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1860,  to  join  his  elder  brother,  Gus- 
tave,  who  had  settled  in  Nev/  York,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  business  of  decorative  art.  Christian 
made  such  progress  as  an  original  designer  that,  after 
his  marriage  in  1864,  he  went  to  Paris  and  placed 
himself  under  the  tutelage  of  Galland,  the  cele- 
brated decorative  artist,  iu  whose  studio  he  subse- 
quently met  some  of  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Parisian  world  of  art,  including 
Gerome,  Meissonier,  Bouguereau  and  Detaille. 
When  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1868,  admirably 
equipped  for  his  calling,  he  took  up  his  work  with 
an  energy  of  purpose  and  a  freshness  of  inspiration 
that  his  recent  contact  with  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
old  world  was  well  calculated  to  induce.  In  1870, 
having  bought  out  his  brother  Gustavo's  interest,  he 
became  sole  master  of  an  exceedingly  promising  plant. 
His  ideas  were  original  and  entirely  novel  to  the 
community  whose  pati'onage  he  sought.  Out  of  a 
chaos  of  appalling  colors,  defective  drawing,  wretch- 
ed conceptions,  and  blind  ignorance  of  real  deco- 
rative art  that  then  prevailed  there,  arose  the  beauti- 
ful creations  of  Christian  Herter.  During  the  year 
of  the  Vienna  exposition  his  studies  of  foreign  mod- 
els were  prosecuted  with  very  flattering  results,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  his  adoption  of  many  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Eastlake  school  in  England.  Sir 
Cliarles  Eastlake's  book,  "Household  Taste,"  on  its 
appearance  in  the  United  States  had  produced  so' 
profound  an  impression  that,  iu  deference  to  its  in- 
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fluence,  Mr.  Herter  made  a  special  mission  to  Eng- 
land, visiting  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other 
prominent  centers  in  addition  to  London,  in  search 
of  examples  of  the  then  new  decorative  gospel.    Plis 
innovations  upon  his  return  to  New  York,  all  of 
which  were  so  many  concessions  to 
English  prototypes,  were  the  talk 
of  the  town.     It  became  the  habit  of 
other  firms  devoted  to  his  specialty 
to  await  his  leadership  in  styles  for 
adoption.     His  variations  of  these 
originals,  and    his    improvements 
upon  their  frequently  crude  tech- 
nique, were  quickly  appreciated  hy 
his  competitors,   as  their  applica- 
tions of  the  themes  he  so  deftly 
formulated    indisputably    proved, 
and  imitations  of   his  style  were 
numerous.     Carpet,  and  other  tex- 
,  tile  manufacturers,  were  indebted 
to  his  intuitively  fine  taste  for  de- 
signs and  suggestions  which  com- 
pletely revolutionized  their  trade. 
His  insistence  upon  the  use  of  a 
higher  class  of  designs  relegated 
entire  lists    of    patterns    to    auc- 
tion-rooms.    The  residences  of  Gov.  Latham  and 
of  Mark  Hopkins  of  San  Francisco,  D.  O.  Mills  of 
Menlo  Park,  near  San  Francisco,  and  of  "William  H. 
Vanderbilt,    David  Dows,   Heber  E.  Bishop,  and 
Pierrepont  Morgan  of  New  York  city,  after  leaving 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Herter,  revealed  to  their  gratified 
owners  and  to  American  taste  a  new  era,  nothing 
like  which  had  ever  before  been  accomplished  in 
America.     Artistic  decoration  soon  evinced  its  real 
character  in  its  new  expression  of  beautiful  forms  and 
harmonious  colors.     Mr.  Herter's  industry  was  inde- 
fatigable, and  his  contracts  were  generally  of  a  mag- 
nitude realizing  large  returns,  so  that  he  was  enabled 
to  retire  from  business  at  the  age  of  forty.     He  pre- 
ferred to  seek  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  practice  of 
pictorial  art  a  different  compensation  than  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  held  out  to  him.    Intuitively  an  artist, 
for  art's  sake  alone,  and  choosing  the  contemplation 
of  the  ideal,  in  contradistinction  to  -  the  practical, 
side  of  his  profession  as  the  higher  form,  and  conse- 
quently the  preferable  part  of  life,  he  retired  to  a 
studio  in  Paris,  and  to  the  society  of  his  congenial 
and  well-beloved  friend,  Jean  Paul  Lorenz.  There,  fol- 
lowing close  upon  a  visit  to  a  sister  in  Germany,  where 
he  contracted  the  consumption  to  which  he  soon  af- 
terward fell  a  victim,  he  became  ill.    Then,  at  the  end 
of  only  six  months'  absence  from  home,  he  returned 
to  die  among  his  family,  surrounded  by  whom  he 
passed  quietly  away  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  never 
securing  that  leisure  which  had  been  the  goal  of  his 
existence,  and  which  his  noble  aims  and  charming 
accomplishments  would  have  crowned  with  appro- 
priate distinction,  had  he  lived.     An    omnivorous 
reader,  yet  selecting  his  subjects  with  just  discrim- 
ination; a  master  of  the  four  principal  modern  lan- 
guages— English,   German,  French  and  Italian;  a 
lover  of  science,  of  music,  of  philosophy,  yet  illum- 
inating each  with  his  thoughtful  and  reverent  cviti- 
cism — he  was  an  ornament  not  only  to  the  society 
which  he  chose  to  frequent,  but  was  an  example  of 
excellent  talents  that  would  have  distinguished  him 
in  any  age  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  a  well- 
rounded  intellect,  an  exponent  of  faculties  never 
abused,  but  always  rightly  used.     Upon  Mr.  Herter's 
retirement  from  active  life,  S.  J.  Tilden  remarked, 
with  the  acumen  so  characteristic  of  him,  "Mr.  Her- 
ter has  achieved  more  by  his  genius  than  many  others 
have  accomplished  by  their  thrift."    Pierrepont  Mor- 
gan, in  connection  with  the  renovation  of  the  inte- 
rior of  his  New  York  house  in  1893,  exclaimed, 
"Kenew,  by  all  means,  but  retain  the  original  de- 
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signs  of  Herter.  You  cannot  improve  upon  them." 
During  Mr.  Herter's  last  illness,  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt, whose  house  was  the  last  contract  he  executed  be- 
fore his  retirement,  evinced  a  concern  quite  distinct 
from  the  interest  of  conventional  friendship.  Before 
accepting  this  contract,  Herter  prefaced  his  consent 
to  execute  the  work  assigned  by  saying,  "I  am  just 
retiring  from  active  hfe,  and  I  only  accept  the  con- 
tract with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  be  my  last 
one."  In  the  funeral  oration  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Reginald  Heber  Newton,  the  same  personal  attach- 
ment and  unequivocal  admiration  as  appeared  to 
characterize  his  memory  in  general  society,  were 
evident.  These  rare  traits  were  the  attributes  of 
one  whose  lot  was  cast  exclusively  among  the  in- 
dustrial class,  and  who,  though  fitted  for  an  entirely 
different  career,  sought  rather  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  environment,  and  in  placing  himself  in  corres- 
pondence with  it,  to  elevate  it  above  the  plane  upon 
which  he  found  it.  Mr.  Herter  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  city  Nov.  2,  1883. 

COX,  Kenyon,  artist,  was  born  in  Warren,  O., 
Oct.  27,  1856.  His  father  was  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
whose  career  as  major-general  commanding  the  33d 
army  corps,  as  secretary  of  the  interior,  governor  of 
Ohio,  and  as  a  man  in  public  life,  is  well  known  to 
the  public  in  general.  Aside  from  his  public  life,  he 
is  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  and  well 
known  in  Europe  and  America  as  a  distinguished 
microscopist.  For  some  years  he  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  family  came 
originally  from  Hanover,  Germany,  and  were  resi- 
dents of  New  York  for  several  generations.  The 
mother  of  Kenyon  Cox,  Helen  Finney,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Grandison  Finney,  president  of  Ober- 
lin  college.  The  son,  at  an  early  age,  announced  his 
intention  to  become  a  painter.  From  the  age  of 
nine  years  to  thirteen  he  was  an  invalid,  and  during 
that  time  was  submitted  to  two  critical  operations. ' 
From  thirteen  to  eighteen  he  attended 
the  McMickenart  school  in  Cincinnati, 
though  he  passed  more  of  his  time 
sketching  animals  in  Kobiiison's  men- 
agerie than  he  did  in  the  class-room. 
In  1876,  at  the  age  of  twenty,he  entered 
the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine  arts, 
and  a  year  later  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  under  various  masters,  pre- 
ferring Ger6me,  whom  he  regards  as 
his  master,  and  ' '  filfive  de  GerSme  " 
is  printed  in  the  salon  catalogues  of 
1879-83.  In  1883  Mr.  Cox  took  a  studio 
in  New  York.  He  received  the  second 
Hallgarten  prize  at  the  academy  exhi- 
bition m  1888,  and  the  next  year  re- 
ceived two  prizesforworksin  the  Paris 
universal  exposition.  He  is  regardedas 
a  colorist  of  distinction,  but  especially 
excels  as  a  draughtsman.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  American  artists. 
The  range  of  his  works  includes  landscape,  portraits 
and  the  nude.  He  also  painted  one  of  the  domes  of  the 
Manufacturers'  and  liberal  arts  building  for  the 
World's  fair  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago.  His  list 
of  portraits  is  not  a  long  one,  but  it  is  marked  by  several 
performances  that  are  extraordinarily  good.  He  is 
also  known  by  bis  v^ritings  on  art  subjects,  and  by  his 
work  in  black  and  white,  including  his  illustrations 
to  Rossetti's  "Blessed  Damozel."  These  last  are 
decorative  in  character,  and  treated  rather  like  car- 
toons for  mural  painting,  a  style  of  work  to  which  he 
prefers  to  devote  himself.  He  was  married  June  30, 
1893,  to  Louise  Howland  King,  his  own  pupil,  and  an 
artist  of  rare  merit. 

LESLIE,  Charles  Robert,  artist,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  of  American  parents,  Oct.  19, 
1794.     Brought  by  his  parents  to  America  in  1800, 
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he  was  apprenticed  as  a  boy  to  a  firm  of  book-sellers 
in  Philadelphia,  but  developing  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  art,  he  began  liis  practice  by  making  a  set 
of  water-color  portraits  of  noted  actors  in  character. 
One  of  his  emplo3'ers  was  so  much  struck  by  the 
merit  of  this  early  performance  that  he  obtained 
subscriptions  for  sending  young  Leslie  to  London. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania academy  of  the  fine  arts.  May  30,  1811, 
resolutions  were  passed  which  set  forth  that  Master 
Leslie  should  be  adopted  as  an  elfeve  of  the  academy 
and  that  he  should  have  all  the  facilities  desirable  to 
obtain  an  education  calculated  to  call  forth  the  powers 
of  his  mind  and  raise  him  to  that  rank  among  artists 
to  which  he  ardently  aspired  and  to  which  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  board  he  must  attain.  Leslie  arrived 
in  London  in  December,  1811  ;  studied  in  the  royal 
academy,  and  with  West  and  AUston ;  established 
his  reputation  as  a  painter  of  genre  pictures  by  his 
first  important  work,  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Going 
to  Church,"  which  was  painted  for  Mr.  Dumlop, 
and  repeated  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  In 
1821  he  exhibited  his  ' '  May  Day  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  which  resulted  in  his  election  as 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  academy.  He  was  elected 
a  full  academician  in  1826.  In  1829  he  exhibited 
"Lady  Jane  Grey  Prevailed  on  to  Accept  the 
Crown,"  and  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and  the  Gyp- 
sies." In  1831  he  exhibited  "The  Dinner  at  Mr. 
Page's  House  "  and  "  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow." 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  professor  of  drawing  at  the 
United  States  military  academy  at  West  Point.  He 
served  there  but  a  short  time;  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  in  1848-51  he  acted  as  professor  of 
painting  in  the  Royal  academy.  In  1855  he  published 
his  lectures  under  the  title  of  "  Handbook  for  Young 
Painters."  His  "Autobiographical  Recollections" 
were  published  in  1860.  The  National  gallery,  Lon- 
don, has  two  of  his  pictures,  ' '  Sancho  Panza  and  the 
Duchess,"  and  "  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow."  The 
Pennsylvania  academy,  Philadelphia,  has  a  large 
and  dramatic  composition  by  Leslie,  representing 
"The  Murder  of  Rutland  by  Clifford,"  the  central 
figure  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  from  life  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  when  a  boy ;  also  "Olivia," 
' '  The  Gypsy,  "and  "  Touchstone  and  Audrey, "  all 
of  which  have  been  engraved.  He  died  in  London, 
May  5,  1859. 

EVERS,  Johii,  artist,  was  born  at  Newtown, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1797.  He  early  displayed 
a  taste  for  landscape  painting,  which  he  turned 
to  practical  account  by  painting 
scenery  for  the  theatres.  For 
some  time  he  acted  as  assistant  to 
the  chief  scene  painter  of  the 
Park  theatre,  John  Joseph  Hol- 
land. On  the  death  of  the  latter 
he  was  promoted  to  his  position, 
which  he  held  for  eighteen  years ; 
later  he  devoted  himself  largely 
to  painting  panoramas  and  diora- 
mas, among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "Creation,"  "New 
York  City,"  "  The  Holy  Land," 
and  "  Crystal  Palace,  London," 
this  last  for  P.  T.  Barnum,  who 
exhibited  it  extensively.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  painted  a  num- 
ber of  miniatures  on  ivory  and 
bristol  board,  as  well  as  small  oil 
portraits,  and  he  did  creditable 
work  in  landscape  painting  at  intervals  all  through 
his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
academy  of  design.  He  died  at  Hempstead.  L.  I. 
WEST,  Benjamin,  artist,  was  born  at  Spring- 
field, near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1738.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  when 


but  seven  years  old  he  surprised  them  by  executing 
a  remarkably  truthful  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  a  sleep- 
ing child.  The  pictorial  art  was  not  countenanced 
by  his  Quaker  friends,  but  his  mother  encouraged  his 
dawning  genius,  procured  for  him  red  and  yellow 
pigments  from  some  neighboring  Indians,  added  blue 
from  her  household  store  of  indigo,  and  as  camel's- 
hair  pencils  could  not  be  procured,  helped  him  to 
construct  a  brush  from  the  fur  of  a 
cat's  tail.  The  boy  then  essayed 
color-painting,  and  at  the  age  of 
nine  produced  a  picture  in  water- 
colors,  which  in  after-life  he  declared 
he  had  never  surpassed.  To  gratify 
the  neighbors  he  sketched  their  like- 
nesses, and  from  this  practice  he  ac- 
quired such  skill  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  took  orders  for  portraits  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  executed 
an  historical  picture — "The  Death  of 
Socrates  " — for  a  neighboring  black- 
smith. The  Society  of  Friends  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  these  exhibitions 
of  genius,  and  they  were  actually 
discussing  the  propriety  of  his  be- 
coming a  painter,  when  he  shocked 
them  beyond  recovery  by  volunteer- 
ing in  a  regiment  that  was  form- 
ing to  go  to  the  rescue  of  General  Braddock.  He 
did  not  rescue  Braddock,  but  on  his  return  from  the 
expedition  he  went  in  pursuit  of  his  own  fortune. 
He  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  as  a  painter 
of  portraits,  and  after  successfully  practising  the  art 
in  that  city  for  some  three  years,  he  at  the  age  of 
twenty  went  to  New  York,  where  in  1760,  some 
liberal-minded  merchant,  seeing  his  genius,  supplied 
him  with  the  means  to  prosecute  the  study  of  his 
art  in  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  well  received,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention  as  the  first  American 
artist  who  had  visited  Italy.  He  contracted  at  Rome 
a  friendship  with  Mengs,  a  noted  German  artist, 
who  introduced  him  to  Lord  Grantham  and  other 
wealthy  Englishmen,  from  whom  he  received  orders 
for  portraits.  While  in  Italy  he  executed  his 
"Cimon  and  Iphigenia"  and  "Angelica  and  Me- 
dora, "  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academies  of  Florence,  Parma  and  Bologna.  In 
1763  he  set  out  to  return  to  this  country,  and  going 
by  the  way  of  London,  was  induced  to  settle  there 
and  open  a  studio.  ]3is  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  from  the  first  he  was  not  without  patrons, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  Drummond,  the  archbishop 
of  York,  who  introduced  him  to  George  III.  Prior 
to  this  time  he  had  painted  his  "  Agrippina  Landing 
with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus,"  which  had  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  king,  and  he  now  gave  him  an 
order  for  the  "Death  of  Regulus,"  and  subsequently, 
for  a  series  of  twenty-eight  paintings  upon  scriptural 
subjects  for  Windsor  castle.  George  III.  was  his 
fast  friend  and  patron  for  forty  years,  and  during 
that  time  he  sketched  and  painted  no  less  than  four 
hundred  historical  pictures,  among  which  his 
"Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  painted,  against  the 
advice  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period,  effected  a  revolution  in  historical 
painting.  In  1792  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  as  president  of  the  Royal  society, 
but  he  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood,  which  was 
about  the  same  time  tendered  him  by  George  III. 
He  was  the  generous  friend  and  patron  of  struggling 
artists,  and  he  left  a  name  for  personal  worth  that 
entitles  him  as  much  to  the  notice  of  posterity  as  his 
extraordinary  genius.  His  most  celebrated  paint- 
ings are,  perhaps,  "Christ  Healing  the  Sick" 
"Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  and  the  "Battle  of  La 
Hague."  He  died  in  London,  March  11,  1820  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  ' 
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HUNTINGTON,  Daniel,  artist,  was.  born  in 
New  York  Oct.  14,  1816,  son  of  Beniamin  and  Faith 
Trumbull  Huntington,  and  grandson  of  Judge  Hunt- 
ington,member  of  the  first  congress  from  Connecticut. 
On  the  maternal  side,  his  ancestors  were  famous  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  prepared  for  his 
collegiate  course  at  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  and  entered 
Hamilton  college  1833.  At  this  time  his  artistic  tal- 
ent was  first  developed,  and  during  the  vacation  he 
painted  some  rude  groups  to  adorn  the  .students' 
rooms.  In  1835  he  entered  the  New 
York  university  in  the  class  of  Prof. 
Morse,  then  professor  of  the  litera- 
ture of  art,  and  also  president  of  the 
National  academy  of  design.  He 
and  a  few  other  favored  pupils  were 
among  the  first  to  witness  Morse's 
successful  experiments  for  the  tele- 
graph, 1836.  He  became  a  student 
of  the  National  academy  of  design, 
and  in  1837  an  exhibitor.  In  1889 
he  went  abroad,  and  studied  in  Paris, 
Florence,  and  Rome.  The  result 
of  this  trip  was  a  "Sibyl,"  after- 
ward engraved  by  Casilear,  ' '  Chris- 
tian Prisoners,"  and  a  "Shepherd 
Boy. "  He  returned  to  New  York  in 
1840,  and  became  actively  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  hisart,  and  exhibited 
at  the  academy, '  'An  Old  Gentleman 
Reading,"  being  a  portrait  of  his  father,  which  was 
hung  on  the  line,  and  attracted  such  attention  that  it 
brought  numerous  sitters  to  his  studio!  In  1842  he 
married  Sophia  Richards  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  1843 
he  again  went  abroad,  and  remained  two  years, 
painting  in  Florence.  "The  Sacred  Le.sson,"  "The 
Communion  of  the  Sick,"  and  other  works  of  refine- 
ment and  ability  were  given  to  the  public  as  a  result 
of  his  visit.  In  1845  he  returned  to  America,  and 
devoted  himself  to  painting  portraits,  landscapes, 
and  fancy  pieces,  and  in  1851  he  again  went  abroad 
to  visit  the  Crystal  palace  exhibition,  and  to  execute 
some  orders  for  portraits  of  distinguished  individuals. 
His  pictures  are  owned  by  art  galleries  of  note,  and 
many  adorn  the  art  galleries  of  private  and  distin- 
guished people.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  academy  in  1863,  and  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  raising  a  building  fund  by  means 
of  fellowships.  His  ideas  were  carried  into  effect, 
the  result  being  the  structure  which  now  stands  on 
•the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street. 
New  York  city.  He  was  president  from  1863  till 
1869,  and  re-elected  in  1877,  resigning  the  office  in 
1891.  He  is  president  of  the  Century  association,  and 
also  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  museum  of 
art. 

INMAN,  Henry,  artist,  was  born  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1801.  At  a  very  early  age  he  showed 
'  a  talent  for  drawing,  and,  having  received  from  a 
traveling  teacher  some  lessons,  he  gave  such  promise 
that  the  intention  of  making  him  a  soldier  was  grad- 
ually abandoned.  The  family  having  removed  to 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1813,  the  boy  fortunately 
came  under  the  notice  of  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  at 
■that  time  considered  the  best  portrait  painter  in 
America,  except  Gilbert  Stuart.  Although  a  war- 
rant for  the  boy's  entrance  to  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point  had  been  obtained  when  Jarvis  offered 
to  teach  him  painting,  Mr.  Inman  left  the  choice  to 
his  son,  who  decided  to  be  a  painter.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  the  great 
artist,  who  decided  at  the  first  sight  of  him  that  he 
■had  "ahead  for  a  painter."  While  with  Jarvis 
Mr.  Inman  studied  more  particularly  portrait  and 
•miniature  painting,  and  when,  in  1833,  he  started 
for  himself,  in  New  York  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
latter  branch  of  the  art.    Afterward,  however,  he 


gave  over  that  line  to  his  pupil,  Thomas  S.  Cum- 
mings,  who  became  one  of  the  best  miniature  paint- 
ers in  America.  He  now  made  life-size  portraits 
and  sketches  on  bristol  board.  One  of  his  most  im- 
portant works  was  a  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. A  cabinet  portrait  of  Bishop  White  also  at- 
tracted general  attention  and  praise.  In  1835,  when 
the  National  academy  of  design  was  founded  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Inman  was  elected  its  vice-presi- 
dent. He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  however,  in 
1882,  and  afterward  purchased  a  small  estate  in 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  where  he  made  some  charming 
compositions  in  landscape  and  historical  paintings, 
many  of  which  were  used  for  the  annuals  published 
at  that  time,  being  engraved  on  steel.  In  1834  Mr. 
Inman  returned  to  New  York.  Here  he  found 
much  remunerative  employment.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  speculated,  and  two  years  later  became 
a  bankrupt.  At  this  time  Inman  was  commissioned 
by  congress  to  paint  a  picture  for  one  of  the  panels 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  in  Washington,  and 
had  been  partly  paid  for  it,  but  his  financial  loss, 
making  it  necessary  for  him  to  work  for  the  support 
of  his  family,  induced  him  to  postpone  that  which 
he  ought  to  have  done  on  the  government  commis- 
sion, with  the  result  that  his  reputation  was  tarnished. 
In  1844  he  went  to  England,  where  he  made  por- 
traits of  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Macaulay. 
He  was  greatly  admired  as  an  artist,  and  liked  as  a 
man,  in  London,  and  received  many  inducements  to 
make  his  home  in  England.  He  returned  to  New 
York,  however,  after  a  year's  absence,  and  continued 
the  practice  of  his  art.  He  was  at  the  time  president 
of  the  Academy  of  design,  and  after  his  death  137 
of  his  paintings  were  exhibited,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family.  Among  his  more  important  portraits 
wei-e  those  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
William  Wirt,  Fitz- Greene  Halleck,  William  H. 
Seward,  and  John  James  Audubon.  Mr.  Inman 
also  painted  a  number  of  interesting  compositions 
from  romantic  work,  such  as  "  The  Waking  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  "Scenes  from  'Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,'"  and  others.  He  also  wrote  frequently  for 
the  periodicals  of  the  day.     He  died  Jan.  17,  1846. 

HOKE,  Martha  Harriet,  artist,  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  38,  1861,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Wilson  Hoke,  inventor  of  the  Hoke  engraving  plate 
for  use  in  illustrating  ordinary  news- 
papers. The  daughter  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Central  high 
school  in  1879.  She  then  studied  art 
at  the  St.  Louis  school  of  fine  arts. 
Some  of  her  first  commercial  work 
was  on  the  plates  produced  by  her  fa- 
ther's process,  being  illustrations  for 
the  dailies  of  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  book 
and  magazine  illustrations.  During  - 
1890  she  taught  drawing  from  the  4—^- 
antique  in  the  St.  Louis  school  of  7-"°^ 
fine  arts.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  she  ■ 
made  a  sketching  tour  to  Buzzard's 
bay,  and  afterward  practiced  portrait- 
ure on  ivory  in  St.  Louis.  A  miniature 
portrait  of  a  child  from  her  brush  was 
exhibited  at  the  salon  of  1893.  As  a 
painter  of  portraits  on  ivory,  Miss 
Hoke  has  made  her  name  prominently  known.  She  is 
also  known  by  her  superior  work  in  black  and  white, 
her  illustrations  being  found  in  all  the  high-class  maga- 
zines, including  the  "Century."  She  also  has  pro- 
duced several  notable  pieces  in  aquarelle,  among 
them  "Dran'ma"  and  "Autumn  Hillside." 

NICHOLS,  Edward  W.,  artist,  was  born  at  Ox- 
ford, N.  H. ,  in  December,  1830.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Nichols,  a  Baptist  clergyman. 
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wlio  was  a  product  of  sturdy  New  England  stock. 
The  aesthetic  tendencies  of  "the  boy  Edward  were 
naturally  toward  music,  and  under  the  limited 
means  of  a  country  minister's  income  the  youth 
made  much  progress,  and  for  a  dozen  years  taught 
sacred  music  in  the  provincial  towns  and  cities  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  till  his  23d 
year.  At  that  time  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
Burlington,  Vt. ,  but  being  of  an  artistic  rather  than 
a  studious  nature,  and  a  natural  draughtsman,  he 
soon  turned  his  attention  to  landscape  painting. 
The  works  of  Jasper  F.  Cropsey  attracted  his  eye, 
especially  his  White  Mountain  scenes.  He  became 
somewhat  intimate  with  Cropsey,  and  in  1850  was 
his  pupil.  Mr.  Nichols  visited  Italy  in  the  fifties, 
and,  upon  his  return,  set  up  a  studio  on  Broadway, 
in  New  York  city,  subsequently  removing  to  a  studio 
on  Fourteenth  street.  His  ardent  nature  and  abili- 
ties as  a  painter  won  for  him  a  large  circle  of  ad- 
mirers, and  his  works,  while  not  vigorous  in  hand- 
ling, were  poetic  and  sweet  memoranda  of  the 
uplands  of  his  native  country.  He  died  at  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1871. 

STUART,  Gilbert  (Charles),  artist,  was  born 
on  the  shores  of  the  Petaquainscott  pond  in  the  Nar- 
rangansett  country,  R.  I.,  Doc.  3,  1755.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  father  having  become  paralyzed,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  son  was  interrupted,  and  all  that  he 
received  was  from  his  mother. 
From  her  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  He  afterwards 
received  instruction  from  a  clergy- 
man. Rev.  Geoi-ge  Bissitt.  As  a 
student  he  was  not  a  success. 
Study  was  hard  work.  His  spirits 
were  too  buoyant.  A  piece  of 
chalk,  a  rotten  pebble,  a  pencil,  a 
lump  of  clay,  gave  on  any  available 
fence,  slab,  or  even  tail-board  of  a 
wagon,  an  idea  born  from  the  youth- 
ful brain.  In  these  early  drawings 
there  was  no  attempt  at  anything 
more  than  the  merest  outline,  but 
the  outline  conveyed  the  idea  of  his 
inner  thought.  His  first  upward 
move  in  life  was  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who, 
coming  to  America  in  1753,  noticed 
various  tracings, many  times  in  most 
erratic  places,  in  chalk  and  charcoal  on  bams  and 
fences  and  made  inquiries  regarding  them.  He 
learned  their  origin,  and  as  a  result  young  Stuart,  at 
that  time  aged  only  about  twelve,  was  invited  to 
visit  him  at  Newport.  The  boy  was  true  to  the  en- 
gagement and  the  doctor  bade  him  paint  a  picture  of 
two  dogs  lying  under  a  table  in  the  room.  While 
painting  the  picture  the  lad  was  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Hunter.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  young  Stuart  painted 
two  portraits,  one  each  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ban- 
nister, large  land-owners  in  Newport.  The  pictures 
proved  remarkably  faithful  both  in  semblance  of  life 
and  thought,  and  attracted  wide  attention.  In  1770, 
when  Stuart  was  a  lad  of  but  fifteen  years,  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  Cosmo  Alexander,  a  Euro- 
pean artist,  who  recognized  his  abilities,  and  took 
him  to  Scotland.  Shortly  after  arrival  his  patron 
died,  but  in  his  last  moments  commended  his  pro- 
tege to  the  care  of  his  friend.  Sir  George  Chambers, 
who  unfortunately  died  so  immediately  afterward 
that  young  Stuart  was  left  standing  alone  in  a  desert 
waste.  Sir  George  before  his  death  had  found  an 
opening  for  the  young  artist  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  studying  diligently  to  make 

food  the  defects  in  his  education.  But  owing  to  the 
eath  of  his  patron  he  could  not  remain.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  to  return  to  America,  and  embarked 
on  a  collier  bound  for  Nova  Scotia.    That  his  merits 
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were  recognized  at  this  early  period  is  evident,  for 
he  was  soon  called  upon  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
various  Rhode  Island  families.  His  talents,  even  as- 
a  youth,  were  fully  recognized.  He  was  singularly 
successful,  even  though  there  was  at  the  time  a  press- 
ing financial  embarrassment  affecting  the  entire 
country.  The  war  of  the  revolution  was  threatening, 
and  to  remain  in  the  new  world  when  he  had  tasted 
of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  spring  of  art  in 
the  old  world,  could  not  satisfy  him,  and  he 
sailed  in  the  spring  of  1775  from  Boston  for  Europe. 
He  found  himself  penniless  on  his  arrival  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  employment  for  his  pencil. 
He  engaged  cheap  lodgings  and  secured  occasional 
orders  at  starvation  figures.  In  1777  his  necessities 
made  it  imperative  that  he  take  some  decisive  steps, 
and  summoning  his  courage  he  called  upon  the  cele- 
brated artist,  BenjaminWest,  without  an  introduction. 
West  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dinner  entertainment  when, 
the  necessitous  Stuart  was  announced,  who  had 
named  himself  at  the  door  as  an  American.  A  guest 
at  the  banquet  in  ijrogress,  a  Philadelphian,  offered 
to  go  and  investigate  the  stranger.  He  found  a 
handsome  youth  of  twenty-two,  with  a  solitary  let- 
ter of  introduction.  Stuart's  grit  gained  the  day, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  household  of  Benjamin  West,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  century.  In 
addition  to  his  genius  for  art,  Stuart  had  an  unusual 
aptitude  for  music.  He  had  mastered  a  number  of 
instruments  and  had  also  met  with  some  success  as  a 
composer.  This  knowledge  of  music  was  a  fortu- 
nate acquisition  during  the  time  when  his  resources 
from  the  easel  were  small.  In  one  of  the  darker 
periods  of  his  artist  life  he  chanced  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion as  organist  in  a  church.  The  salaiy  was  but 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  but  while  it  relieved  his  imme- 
diate necessities  it  also  aided  materially  in  his  artistic 
career.  Stuart  remained  with  West  for  several 
years,  then  opened  an  atalier  of  his  own.  The  first 
picture  that  brought  him  into  notice  before  he  left 
Mr.  West's  studio,  was  the  portrait  of  a  Mr. 
Grant,  a  statesman,  who  wanted  a  "full  length." 
The  weather  was  excessively  cold  and  it  was  mutu- 
ally decided  to  spend  the  day  in  skating  instead  of 
sitting  for  a  portrait.  Stuart  was  not  only  physi- 
cally active  on  skates,  but  mentally  active  in  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  for  a  "full  length."  The 
picture,  painted  on  a  winter  background,  was  ex- 
hibited at  Somerset  house  and  established  Stuart's- 
reputation  as  an  artist  of  rarest  ability.  He  imme- 
diately came  into  prominence  and  became  the  fash- 
ionable artist  in  London.  He  was  quickly  estab- 
lished as  a  portrait  painter.  Orders  began  to  come 
in.  Stuart  as  an  artist  was  naturally  shrewd.  He 
had  a  free  and  easy  way  of  talking.  To  the  military 
man  he  spoke  of  battles  by  sea  and  land  ;  with  states- 
men he  discussed  Hume's  and  Gibbon's  histories;, 
with  lawyers  he  talked  of  jurisprudence  and  crimi- 
nal law  ;  with  the  merchant,  the  man  of  leisure,  or 
the  ladies,  each  in  their  ways,  he  displayed  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  calling  in  which  each  and  everyone  of 
his  callers  was  most  familiar,  that  gained  him  imme- 
diate popularity.  He  was  gifted  with  wit  at  will, 
always  ample,  sometimes  redundant.  His  success 
enabled  him  to  take  a  magnificent  establishment. 
His  income  and  his  tastes  enabled  him  to  entertain 
every  day  in  the  week.  The  orders  that  poured  in 
upon  him  were  so  great  that  he  reduced  his  task  to- 
six  sitters  a  day,  and  when  it  was  done  he  threw 
down  his  palette  and  pencils,  took  an  hour's  ener- 
getic exercise  in  the  park,  then  went  to  his  drawing- 
room  to  entertain  a  party  of  invited  guests.  This 
life  lasted  about  six  months.  On  May  10,  1786, 
he  married  Charlotte  Coates,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Coates  of  Berkshire,  England.  Two  years  after  his 
marriage  Stuart  became  financially  embarrassed  and. 
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-was  induced  to  transfer  his  easel  to  Ireland.  He  re- 
mained about  four  years,  when,  in  1793,  he  deter- 
mined on  returning  to  the  United  States  and  painting 
the  portrait  of  "Washington.  This  wish  absorbed  all 
his  thoughts.  He  broke  away  from  all  his  convivial 
friends,  threw  up  all  orders  and  engagements,  and 
sailed  direct  from  Dublin  to  America.  He  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  in  America.  He  had  gone  abroad  a 
poor  youth.  He  returned  a  portrait  painter  without 
an  equal  in  the  world.  An  atelier  was  opened  in 
New  York  city,  and  orders  were  abundant,  but 
while  his  income  was  princely  his  extravagant  mode 
of  living  left  him  invariably  with  an  empty  purse. 
His  most  cherished  ambition  was  that  he  might 
paint  the  portrait  of  the  hero  of  American  independ- 
ence, and  while  congress  was  in  session  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1794,  Stuart  went  thither  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Washington  from  .lohn  Jay,  and 
met  his  illustrious  subject  on  a  reception  evening. 
Stuart's  Lucullian  methods  of  entertainment  were  so 
popular,  that  he  found  his  work  on  the  Washington 
sadly  interfered  with.  He  consequently  moved  to 
Oermantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
determined  to  make  the  portrait  of  Washington  the 
master  effort  of  his  life  and  thereby  have  his  name 
associated  with  that  of  the  father  of  his  country. 
It  is  the  universal  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  por- 
trait of  Washington,  painted  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances by  the  leading  artist  of  the  period,  may 
be  regarded  as  most  eminently  truthful,  and  as  a 
noble  personification  of  the  wisdom,  the  bravery, 
and  the  goodness  that  reposed  in  the  majesty  of  the 
serene  countenance  of  America's  hero.  From  Phila- 
delphia, Stuart  removed  to  Washington,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years.  His  studio  was  thronged, 
but  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Boston,  where  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  were  spent.  Gilbert  Stuart 
"was,  in  its  widest  sense,  a  philosphei  in  his  art ;  he 
understood  its  principles  thoroughly  and  showed  an 
exquisite  sense  of  it  as  a  whole,  as  only  a  man  of 
genius  can  realize  and  embody.  Of  his  celebrated 
portrait  of  Washington  several  replicas  were  made, 
and  among  his  papers  was  found  a  list  of  thirty- 
nine  special  orders  from  prominent  people.  He 
afterward  produced  the  "Athenseum  Portrait," 
thought  by  many  to  be  superior  to  his  first  portrait. 
The  first  full  length  of  a  Stuart's  Washington  was  a 
commission  from  the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne.  It 
was  afterward  reproduced  in  engraving  in  England, 
in  a  manner  and  under  circumstances  very  disagree- 
■fole  to  Stuart.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Landsdowne 
his  pictures  were  sold  at  auction.  The  Washington 
■was  purchased  by  Samuel  Williams,  an  English 
merchant,  for  f2,000.  It  afterward  went  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  Delaware  Lewis,  who  loaned  it 
to  the  Centennial  exhibition  of  1876.  At  the  close 
of  the-exhibition  it  was  returned  to  its  owner  in  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  lost  to  America.  When  the  city 
of  Washington  was  founded  and  congress  removed 
to  that  place,  Mr.  Stuart  went  there  in  1803,  and  made 
it  his  home.  In  1805  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
afterward  resided.  While  resident  in  Boston,  a  copy 
of  the  Marquis  of  Landsdowne  Washington  was 
made  by  a  copyist,  Winstanley,  and  taken  to  Boston 
for  sale,  the  suggestion  being  made  that  it  be  hung 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  When  the  gift  was  offered  in  a 
town  meeting,  a  blacksmith  from  the  north  end 
rose  up  and  vehemently  opposed  its  acceptance,  say- 
ing it  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  town  of 
Boston  to  accept  a  copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, when  the  artist  himself  was  residing  in  Bos- 
ton, and  who  ought  to  be  employed  to  paint  an  orig- 
inal for  Faneuil  hall.  The  blacksmith  carried  his 
point,  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  engaged  to  paint  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Washington  which  was  afterward 
hung  in  the  great  hall  of  the  celebrated  "  Cradle  of 
Liberty. "   Another  of  Stuart's  Washingtons,  together 


with  a  companion  picture  of  Mrs.  Washington  by 
the  same  hand,  belongs  to  the  Boston  athenaeum. 
The  closing  days  of  Stuart's  life  were  passed  in  Bos- 
ton. His  health  began  to  fail  in  1835.  Symptoms  of 
paralysis  began  to  develop  in  his  left  arm,  and  the 
fact  depressed  him  greatly.  The  last  picture  that  he 
began  and  finished  was  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hayward  of  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  1838  the 
gout,  from  which  he  suffered  severely  at  times,  set- 
tled on  his  chest  and  stomach,  and  after  three  months 
of  torture  his  strength  gave  way  and  he  died  at  the 
ago  of  seventy-two.  During  his  career  he  produced 
an  exceedingly  large  number  of  portraits,  how  many 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  A  catalogue  prepared 
for  an  exhibition  held  in  Boston  in  1880  gave  a  list 
of  754  numbers,  but  this  was  acknowledged  to  be  far 
from  complete.  The  greater  number  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  there  being  but  a  few 
in  the  possession  of  public  institutions.  The  emi- 
nent painter  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  27,  1828. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  adjoin- 
ing Park  street  church,  contiguous  to  Boston  com- 
mon. 

MORGAN,  Matthew  Somerville,  artist,  was 
born  in  London,  Eng.,  Apr.  38,  1839,  the  son  of  Mat- 
thew Morgan,  a  music-teacher  and  choir-master  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Mary  Somerville,  a  singer.  The 
son  studied  scene-painting,  and  worked  at  the  Princess 
theatre,  in  London;  afterward 
becoming  Roman  artist  and 
correspondent  of  the  "  Illus 
trated  London  News."  He 
then  studied  in  Paris,  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  artists  to  penetrate 
into  Africa,  which  he  did  in 
1858  by  way  of  French  Algeria. 
In  1859  he  reported  the  Aus- 
tro-Italian  war  for  the  London 
"News."  He  was  afterward 
joint  editor,  proprietor  and 
Jartist  of  the  "  'Tomahawk," 
an  illustrated  London  paper. 
His  cartoons  soon  brought 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  probably  were 
the  cause  of  his  seeking  a 
home  in  America.  In  1873  he 
came  to  this  country  as  car- 
toonist and  caricaturist  for  Prank  Leslie,  but  left  him, 
and  became  manager  for  various  New  York  theatres. 
In  1878  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  Strobridge  lithograph  company  until  1885. 
He  also  founded  thei-e  in  1883  the  Mat  Morgan  art 
pottery  company,  and  the  Cincinnati  art  students' 
league.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  exliibitions  of 
the  Water  color  society,  and  painted  a  series  of  large 
panoramic  pictures  representing  battles  of  the  civil 
war,  which  were  exhibited  in  1886.  He  died  in  New 
York  June  3,  1890. 

SMYBEBT,  John,  artist,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  about  1684.  He  began  life  as  a 
house  painter  in  his  native  town,  subsequently  going 
to  London,  where  he  worked  for  a  coach  painter,  and 
afterward  copied  paintings  for  dealers.  By  the 
latter  work  he  earned  enough  money  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  three 
years  copying  the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Rubens 
and  Van  Dyck  in  the  museums.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  met  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Dean  Berkeley,  and,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Smybert  was  induced  to  embark  with  this  emi- 
nent missionary  on  his  Utopian  enterprise  to  estab- 
lish the  golden  age  in  America,  "in  happy  climes, 
the  seat  of  innocence."  Smybert  came  thus  to 
America  in  1728,  and  he  resided  for  about  two  years 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  painted  the  life-size 
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portrait  group  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  his  family 
and  friends,  nine  by  six  feet  in  dimensions,  which 
now  belongs  to  Yale  college.  Smybert  finally  set- 
tled in  Boston,,  where  he  met  with  great  success  as 
a  portrait  painter.  He  married  a  well-to-do  wife  in 
1730,  and  had  two  childi-en.  Although  he  can  not 
be  classed  among  the  artists  of  the  first  rank,  he  is 
a  figure  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
early  American  art ,  owing  mainly  to  the  influence  his 
teacliings  and  his  copies  of  the  old  masters  exercised 
upon  Jiilin  Singleton  Copley,  who,  at  that  time,  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  flrst-rate 
works  of  art.  The  most  authentic  portraits  which 
now  exist  of  the  eminent  magistrates  and  divines  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  who  lived  between 
1725  and  1751,  are  by  Smybert.  His  style  was  dry 
and  severe,  but  it  was  truthful  in  a  literal  way. 
There  are  some  thirty  works  attributed  to  Smybert 
in  and  near  Boston.  The  portrait  of  Judge  Edmund 
Qiiincy,  in  the  Boston  museum  of  fine  arts,  and  that 
of  John  Lovell,  in  Harvard  memorial  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, may  be  named  as  characteristic  examples. 
He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1751. 

NEAGLE,  John,  artist,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Nov.  4,  1796.  His  parents  removed  to  Philadelphia 
soon  after  his  birth,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
coach  painter.  He  received  two'months'  instruction 
in  art  from  Bass  Otis.  About  1818  Neagle  began  to 
paint  portraits  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
subsequently  continuing  the  same 
line  of  work  in  other  southern  cities, 
among  them  Louisville,  Frankfort, 
and  NewOrleans.  Laterhereturned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  met  with 
success, and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  professional  life.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Tliomas  Sully,  the  art- 
ist, from  whom  he  received  much 
valuable  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment, and  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
skill  and  in  the  public  esteem.  A 
large  number  of  his  best  works  were 
to  be  seen  in  Philadelphia.  Among 
them  were  his  portraits  of  William 
Russell  Birch,  the  artist;  Matthew 
Carey,  the  publisher;  Thomas  Pym 
Cope,  the  merchant  and  president  of 
the  Jiercantilellbrary  company;  Dr. 
William  Potts  Dewees,  the  author 
and  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
William  Gibson, theeminentsurgeon;  John  Grini;,tbe 
publisher;  Rev.  Richard  Drason  Hall,  Prof.  W.'  E. 
Horner,  Rev.  Dr.  JosepliPilmore,Chief  JusticeGeorge 
Sharswood,  William  Short,  minister  to  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands ;  Gilbert  Stuart,  theartist ;  Joseph  Tag- 
ert,  president  of  the  Farmers'  and  mechanics'  bank; 
Andrew  Wallace,  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  wlio 
had  six  wives  and  thirty-two  children,  and  who  lived 
to  be  103  years  old;  Mrs.  Julia  Wood,  the  opera 
singer,  and  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Nea- 
gle's  works  siiow  a  remarkable  scope,  and  he  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  portrait  painters 
of  his  day.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
academy  of  the  fine  arts  in  1830-31,  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Artists'  fund  society  of  Philadelphia  in 
1835-44.  Helabored  zealously  for  the  advancement 
of  art,  and  his  society  remained  a  very  active  and 
useful  organization  for  many  years.  His  picture  of 
"  Patrick  Lyon  at  the  Forge  "  is  owned  by  the  Bos- 
ton athensBum;  it  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  well- 
known  and  ingenious  locksmith,  blacksmith,  and  lire 
engineer  of  Philadelphia,  who  became  a  wealthy 
man,  but  who,  when  ordering  his  portrait,  insisted 
that  it  should  represent  him  as  a  blacksmith,  not  as 
a  gentleman.  Neagle  died  in  Philadelphia  Pa 
Sept.  17,  1865.  ^      ' 


SMITH,  Francis  Hopkinson,  artist,  was  bora 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  28, 1838,  son  of  Susan  Teackle 
and  Francis  Hopkinson  Smith.  He  comes  of  a  race 
of  artists.  Francis  Hopkinson  Smith,  an  amateur 
colorist,  signed  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
his  son.  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  first  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  fine  arts.  When 
quite  young  he  worked,  as  a  clerk,  in  a  large  iron 
works  in  his  native  city,  and  was  educated  to  the 
profession  of  a  mechanical  engineer,  subsequently 
becoming  a  man  of  business  and  a  successful  con- 
tractor, planning  and  supervising  the  erection  of 
many  important  works.  He  built  for  tlie  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment the  sea-wall  around  Governor's  island; 
another  at  Tompkinsville,  S.  I.,  and  the  Race  light- 
house off  New  London,  on  which  he  was  engaged 
for  si.x  years.  He  laid  the  foundation  and  pedestal 
for  the  statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor.  Mr. 
Smith  was  engaged  on  the  improvements  of  the 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river  by  a 
system  of  jetties,  aud  in  1879  he  built  the  Block 
island  breakwater.  He  is  not  only  an  engineer  aud 
contractor,  but  also  an  industrious  aud  talented  ar- 
tist, a  man  of  versatile  genius,  who  has  attained  a 
high  mark  of  success  in  many  different  lines.  He 
has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  his  water-color 
sketches,  which  have  a  softened  brilliancy,  a  breadth 
of  treatment  and  a  simplicity  that  give  evidence  of 
a  practical  skill,  and  carry  the  idea  that  the  effort 
was  one  of  expression,  aud  that  he  had  portrayed 
the  scene  just  as  it  was  at  the  time  he  sketched  it. 
There  is,  too,  in  his  pictures  evidence  of  a  thought- 
fulness  and  capacity  in  the  methods  by  wliich  the 
time  of  day,  the  angle  of  the  sun,  and  the  variations- 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  morning  and  evening  are 
accurately  recorded.  He  also  does  effective  work  in 
charcoal.  From  1873-78  Mr.  Smith  was  treasiu'er 
of  the  American  water-color  society.  He  has  also  a 
name  in  the  world  of  literature,  and,  besides  con- 
tributing to  various  periodicals,  is  the  author  of 
"Old  Lines  in  New  Black  and  White,"  "Well-worn 
Roads,"  "A  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico,"  "A  Book 
of  the  Tile  Club,"  "A  Day  at  Laguerres,"  and  the 
famous  stoiy,  "Col.  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  which 
has  been  dramatized  by  Augustus  Thomas,  and  has- 
also  a  London  edition.  Plis  most  recent  work  is  the 
"American  Illustrators,"  an  illustrated  work  of  the 
"black  and  white"  draughtsmen.  As  a  public  lec- 
turer Mr.  Smith  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation, 
and  presents  his  subjects,  "Certain  Art  Fads," 
"Modern  Realism,"  and  "French  Impressionism," 
as  skillfully  as  he  wields  a  pen  in  constructing  a 
story,  handles  a  bru.sh  in  producing  an  art  work  that 
commands  the  attention  of  critics  and  the  highest 
priceintlieart  market,  or  plans  the  construction  of  a 
government  hghthouse. 

SPENCER,  Frederick  K.,  portrait-painter, was 
born  in  Lenox  township,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  ' 
Jan.  7,  1806.  His  adult  life  was  spent  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  became  an  associate  of  the  National 
academy  in  1837,  and  an  academician  in  1846.  He 
executed  many  portraits  of  persons  of  note,  includ- 
mg  those  of  Edwin  White  (now  owned  by  the  acad- 
emy), Zadock  Pratt  and  Thomas  Thompson.  He 
died  at  Wampoville,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  3,  1875. 

BANVARB,  John,  artist,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  in  1815.  He  early  became  a  student  of 
drawmg  and  painting.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  some  means  of  support, 
and  he  became  a  clerk  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  a  drug- 
store in  Louisville,  later  opening  a  studio  in  that 
city.  After  a  short  stay  in  Louisville,  he  set  out  to 
exhibit  his  own  pictures,  and,  by  boat,  visited  all  of 
the  towns  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  One  of  the  pictures  which  he  exhibited  at 
this  time  was  a  panorama  of  Venice,  painted  wholly 
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from  imagination.  In  1840  he  commenced  painting 
a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  which  he  aimed 
to  make  the  largest  picture  in  the  world.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  design  he  followed  the  river  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  the  painting  when  com- 
pleted covered  three  miles  of  canvas.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully exhibited  in  all  parts  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope. Later,  Mr.  Banvaid  traveled  in  Asia  and 
Africa  and  painted  many  pictures,  which  were  ex- 
hibited, many  of  them  dealing  with  the  Holy  Land 
and  incidents  in  Bible  history.  His  pictures,  though 
crude,  were  always  strong,  and  in  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution he  never  had  an  equal.  He  was  a  volumin- 
ous writer  of  prose  and  verse,  and  the  author  of  two 
plays,  one  of  which  was  produced  in  Boston  in  1864, 
and  the  other  in  New  York  city  in  1875.  His  last 
days  were  spent  at  Watertown,  S.  Dak;  His  career 
was  an  honorable  but  unusual  and  extraordinary 
one.     He  died  of  heart  failure  May  16,  1891. 

LEFEVRE,  Peter  Paul,  first  R.  C.  bishop  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  born  at  Roulers  iu  the  province 
of  West  Flanders,  near  Ghent,  Apr,  30,  1804.  He 
was  educated  at  the  best  schools  of  Paris,  graduating 
in  1838,  and  came  to  America  that  same  year,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  diocese  of  Missouri,  which 
was  then  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Rosati.  He  con- 
tinued his  theological  studies  at  St.  Louis  for  three 
years,  and  in  1831  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Bishop 
Rosati.  He  was  stationed  first  at  New  Madrid,  Mo. , 
but  after  a  few  months  was  transferred  to  the  pas- 
torate of  Salt  River,  Ralls  county.  Mo.,  which  was 
the  central  station  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  la- 
borious missions  ever  under  the  care  of  one  priest. 
It  included  the  northern  part  of  Missouri,  the  western 
part  of  Illinois,  and  southern  Iowa.  Besides  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  his  headquarters  at  Salt  River, 
he  attended  nine  other  stations,  which  were  situated 
at  great  distances  apart.  Father  Lefevre  sprained 
his  ankle  on  one  of  his  expeditions  over  the  rough 
western  roads,  and  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  injury.  His  health  became  impaired  by  labor 
and  exposure,  and  in  1841  he  visited  his  native  coun- 
try to  rest  and  recuperate.  While  in  Europe  the 
holy  see  appointed  him  bishop  of  Zela  in  partibus 
and  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  conse- 
crated on  Nov.  21,  1841,  in  St.  John's  church,  Phila- 
delphia, by  Bishop  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick.  He  at 
once  went  to  Detroit  and  assumed  control  of  his  see. 
Soon  after  he  took  cliarge  of  the  diocese,  he  became 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  laity  in  regard  to 
church  property,  the  tenure  of  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  He  encountered  both  opposition 
and  estrangement,  but  finally  vindicated  both  his 
own  rights  and  the  laws  of  the  church.  When 
Bishop  Lefevre  began  his  administration  there  were 
but  two  Catliolic  churches  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and 
in  the  whole  diocese,  wliich  embraced  the  state  of 
Michigan  and  what  was  then  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin, there  were  only  twenty-five  churches  and 
chapels  and  the  same  number  of  mission  stations, 
where  mass  was  occasionally  celebrated.  He  increased 
this  number  in  Detroit  to  eleven,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  state  of  Michigan  which  is  called  the  lower 
peninsula,  the  number  of  churches  with  organized 
congi'egations  was  increased  to  160.  Tlie  cathedral 
of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  was  built  under  his  direction, 
and  a  number  of  other  handsome  church  edifices. 
The  Catholic  population  grew  so,  that  the  see 
was  divided  and  a  new  diocese  created.  With  ad- 
mirable forethought  he  purchased  sites  for  churches 
in  places  where  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  town 
would  make  them  necessary  in  the  future.  He  es- 
tablished the  Redemptorist  convent  at  Detroit  with  a 
view  of  supplying  his  diocese  with  well-educated 
priests,  and  he  was  also  ihstrumental  in  founding 
the  American  college  at  Louvain,  Belgium.     When 


he  took  charge  of  the  diocese  in  1841,  in  all  its  ex- 
tensive territory  there  were  but  eighteen  clergymen. 
At  his  death,  within  the  lower  peninsula  alone  they 
numbered  eighty-eiglit.  He  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  Catholic  education,  and  took  the  most  energetic 
measures  to  further  this  object,  establishing  schools 
and  introducing  a  number  of  religious  educational 
orders  to  maintain  them.  He  was  equally  active  in 
founding  charitable  institutions:  four  orphan  asy- 
lums, an  insane  asylum,  St.  Mary'  liospital,  and  the 
Michigan  state  retreat  were  among  the  charities  he 
organized.  Bishop  Lefevre  sat  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  Provincial  councils  of  Baltimore  and  in 
the  National  council  of  1852  and  in  the  Provincial 
councils  of  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati.  In  1869  he 
was  attacked  with  erysipelas  in  the  ankle  that  he  had 
spained  on  his  first  mission,  thirty  years  before,  and 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness  he  died  from  its  effects 
at  Detroit,  March  4,  1869.  He  lived  a  life  of  use- 
fulness, always  ready  to  succor  and  relieve  the 
unfortunate  and  disti-essed.  (His  biography  may  be 
found  in  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Lives  of  the  Deceased 
Bishops,"  Vol.  II.) 

EOSSTEK,  William  Andrew,  physician,  was 
born  in  Denmark,  May  11,  1856,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Keturah  (Green)  Forster.  Both  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  physicians,  the  latter  having  been 
a  quite  noted  surgeon.  At  eleven  years  of  age  young 
Forster  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  America,  set- 
tling in  La  Salle  county.  111,  Here  his  father  pur- 
sued the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, putting  the  son  in 
charge  of  a  farm,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  enter- 
ed the  high  school  at  Tonica, 
111.,  subsequently  attending 
Shurtlefl  college,  Alton,  111., 
for  three  terms.  He  paid  his 
way  while  there  by  doing  what- 
ever he  could  find  to  do.  He 
boarded  himself,  his  fare  being 
of  the  simplest  and  scantiest, 
often  costing  him  but  15  cents 
per  week.  On  Sunday  he 
walked  two  miles  to  a  Baptist 
Sunday-school,  of  which  he 
was  the  superintendent  and  the 
Bible-class  teacher.  He  after- 
ward entered  the  Homeopath- 
ic medical  college  of  Missou- 
ri at  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the 
first  honors  of  his  class  in  1880,  taking  the  medal  for 
the  best  examination  in  surgery.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed assistant  surgeon  to  the  Free  dispensary  of 
St.  Louis,  serving  in  that  capacity  one  year.  He 
then  settled  in  Nevada,  Mo. ,  where  he  practiced  for 
more  than  two  years.  In  1885  he  took  up  a  per- 
manent residence  at  Kansas  city.  Mo.,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession,  confining  it  almost  exclu- 
sively to  surgery.  He  held  the  chair  of  anatomy  for 
two  years  in  the  Kansas  city  homeopathic  medical 
college,  and  the  chair  of  surgery  for  four  years  in 
the  same  institution.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
surgical  department  of  several  medical  journals, 
was  a  member  of  the  American  institute  of  home- 
opathy, the  Missouri  institute  of  homeopathy,  the 
Kansas  state  medical  society,  and  vario\is  other  med- 
ical associations.  He  was  married  on  Feb.  7,  1882, 
to  Lillian  H.  Marr  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  their  two 
children  being  Jessie  H.  and  Walter  L.  Forster.  In 
January,  1894,  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  Iiis  wife. 
Dr.  Forster's  practice  is  both  large  and  lucrative. 
He  ranks  among  the  best  surgeons  of  his  state,  and 
is  keenly  alive  to  every  advancement  in  the  science 
of  surgery.  Socially  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  men. 
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JOHNSTON',  Joseph  Eggleston,  soldier,  -nas 
born  near  FarmviOe,  Va.,  Feb.  3,  1807.  He  entered 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point,  graduating 
in  1839.  Prom  the  date  of  his  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery,  after  graduation,  to 
1834,  he  served  in  garrison  at  various  places,  and 
participated  in  the  Black  Hawk  campaign  in  1833. 
In  1834-35  he  was  on  topographical  duty,  and  on 
July  31,  1836,  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  He 
acted  a.?  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott  in  the  Seminole 
war,  continuing  in  that  position  until  JMay  31,  1837, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  appointed,  July  7,  1838, 
first  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engin- 
eers, and  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  in  the  Sem- 
inole campaign.  Capt.  Johnston  was  kept  busy  dis- 
charging important  duties  with  his  corps  from  1838 
to  1841,  wlien  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  topo- 
graphical bureau  at  Washington.  He  left  that  posi- 
tion to  serve  as  acting  adjutant-general  in  the  Florida 
war  of  1843-43.  In  1843-44  he  surveyed  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  the  British  prov- 
inces, and  was  engaged  for  the  two  succeeding  years 
in  the  coast  survey.  On  Sept.  21,  1846,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  in  the  corps.  The  war  with 
Mexico  found  Capt.  Johnston  with  Gen.  Scott  at  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  sliared  in  the  battles  of  Cer- 
ro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  jMolino  del  Rey, 
Chapultepec,  and  the  final  victorious  assault  on  the 
City  of  Mexico.  On  Apr.  13,  1847, 
he  received  his  brevet  as  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  colonel,  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  on 
reconnoitering  duty  at  Cerro  Gor- 
do," where  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed. He  was  again  wounded  Sep- 
tember 13th,  while  leading  a  de- 
tachment of  the  storming  party  at 
Chapultepec,  being  the  first  to  plant 
a  regimental  color  on  the  walls  of 
that  stronghold.  Aug.  28,  1848, 
he  was  mustered  out  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers.  Johnston 
was,  however,  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  though  passing  from 
the  army  as  a  volunteer,  he 
speedily  secured  his  reinstate- 
ment, by  act  of  congress,  into 
his  old  rank  as  captain  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  to  dale  from  the  original  com- 
mis.siou,  Sept.  31,  1846.  Returning  to  his  scientific 
work,  he  acted  as  chief  of  topographical  engineers 
of  the  department  of  Texas.  In  1853-55  he  was 
supervising  western  river  improvements,  and  in  1858 
served  in  the  Utah  expedition  as  acting  inspector- 
general.  He  was  commissioned,  June  38, 1860,  quar- 
termaster-general of  the  U.  S.  army,  resigning  this 
position  Apr.  22,  1861,  the  Virginia  convention  hav- 
ing already  resolved  to  submit  the  secession  ordinance 
to  the  people.  This  ended  a  service  of  tliirty-one 
years,  with  but  a  single  break,  and  that  a  brief  one, 
as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Johnston  was  at  once  commissioned  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  the  army  of  Virginia.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  he  was  at  first  engaged 
in  organizing  the  Virginia  volunteers.  From  this 
duty  he  was  called  to  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy,  to  receive  his  commission  as  one  of  the 
four  brigadier-generals  provided  for  by  act  of  con- 
gress. He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  covering  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  John- 
ston did  not  long  remain  at  this  point,  as  it  was 
wholly  unsuitable  for  a  base  of  operations.  Gen. 
Patterson  was  already  bearing  down  on  the  Ferry 
from  the  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  John.ston 
promptly  transferred  his  army  to  Winchester.  While 
there,  he  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  those  military  move- 
ments which  were  to  culminate  in  midsummer  in  the 
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first  great  battle  of  the  war.  On  July  18,  1861,  Mc- 
Dowell, with  an  army  of  28,000  men,  attacked  Beau- 
regard at  Manassas.  Johnston,  leaving  Patterson 
stfll  in  the  valley  watched  by  Stuart's  cavalry, 
speeded  to  Beauregard's  assistance.  He  came  in 
time.  At  3:30  p.m.,  July  21st,  the  Southern  outlook 
was  grave.  The  5,000  fresh  troops  thrown  into  the 
battle  at  that  hour  by  Johnston  fell  upon  the  Union 
flank  and  rear  and  turned  the  tide.  After  Bull  Run, 
Johnston,  as  ranking  officer,  remained  in  command 
of  the  combined  armies.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  when 
McClellan  was  ready  to  move,  Johnston  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  him.  On  May  31,  1862,  he  attacked 
the  Union  army  at  Seven  Pines  (Fair  Oaks),  where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  On  March  24, 1863,  John- 
ston, who  had  been  for  some  time  incapacitated  by 
his  wound,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
southwest.  Under  him  were  Bragg,  Pemberton  and 
Kirby  Smith.  He  first  stationed  himself  at  Chatta- 
nooga, believing  that  field  of  most  importance  to  the 
Confederacy.  Later,  however,  when  Grant  was  about 
to  attack  Vicksburg  in  the  rear,  Johnston  was  di- 
rected to  take  supreme  command  of  the  forces  in 
Mississippi.  He  had  ordered  Pemberton  "to evacu- 
ate Vicksburg  and  the  dependencies,  and  march  to 
the  northeast."  Pemberton  disregarded  this  order, 
and  six  weeks  later  Vicksburg  fell.  After  Vicks- 
burg, the  war  veered  to  the  central  west.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  Johnston  was  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  in  command 
oC  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  Sherman,  fronting 
him,  was  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Cumber- 
land, under  Thomas;  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Mc- 
Plierson,  and  of  the  Ohio,  under  Schofield.  The 
combined  Union  force  numbered  100,000  men;  John- 
ston's barely  68,000.  Spring  opened  with  a  general 
Federal  advance  toward  Atlanta.  To  meet  this  for- 
midable movement,  Johnston,  on  withdrawing  from 
Dalton  May  13th,  resolved  on  a  defensive  campaign. 
He  entrenched  every  foot  he  fell  back;  he  would  not 
fight  unless  attacked;  he  invited  battle  only  when  he 
knew  the  conditions  to  be  favorable;  and  even  his 
retreats  called  for  extreme  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
advancing  army.  This  policy,  which  enabled  John- 
ston, while  preserving  his  army  from  any  serious 
mishap  during  a  campaign  of  seventy-four  days,  to 
enter  Atlanta  with  Sherman  still  out  of  it,  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Confederate  government. 
On  July  17,  1864,  he  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand, which  was  turned  over  to  Gen.  John  B.  Hood. 
By  the  spring  of  1865  Sherman  was  on  his  return 
march  from  the  sea.  His  purpose  was  to  march  to 
Goldsboro,  making  junction  with  Schofield,  who 
was  then  at  Wilmington,  while  Grant,  by  extending 
his  left  west  of  Petersburg,  would  keep  Lee  from 
turning  against  him.  Hardee,  who  had  evacuated 
Charleston,  and  who  was  now  opposing  the  Union 
advance,  was  making  poor  headway.  Under  these 
circumstances  Johnston  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  North  Carolina,  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  Gen.  Lee,  with  orders  from  the 
latter  ' '  to  concentrate  all  available  forces  and  drive 
back  Sherman."  On  Feb.  23d,  relieving  Beauregard 
at  Charlotte,  he  assumed  command  at  that  point 
with  a  force  amounting  to  about  80,000  men.  This 
new  campaign  was  to  be  fought  on  lines  far  different 
from  those  which  had  marked  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
Johnston  began  at  once  to  harass  Sherman's  front, 
retarding,  although  never  entirely  checking,  its  ad- 
vance, by  constant  attacks  by  his  cavalry  under 
Hampton,  Butler  and  Wheeler.  For  some  time  it 
was  doubtful  whether  Sherman's  objective  point  was 
Goldsboro  or  Raleigh.  On  March  i9th-31st,  having 
obtained  definite  information  that  Sherman,  with 
his  two  wings  a  day's  march  apart,  was  heading  for 
Goldsboro,  John.ston  struck  the  Federal  left  at  Ben- 
tonville.  The  action  which  followed,  while  well- 
planned  and    gallantly  fought,   was  unsuccessful. 
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owing  to  a  failure  to  concentrate  in  time  the  Confed- 
erate troops.  Tliis  was  tlie  last  attempt  to  stem  the 
Union  progress.  On  March  33d  Sherman  and  Scho- 
field  had  united  their  forces— numbering  together 
upward  of  70,000  men— at  Goldsboro,  remaining 
there  inactive  for  two  weeks.  Before  this  period 
had  elapsed,  the  Confederacy  was  in  its  death-throes. 
Petersburg  had  been  evacuated,  and  Richmond  cap- 
tured. On  April  9th  Gen.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox court-house.  On  the  18th,  Johnston  and  Sher- 
man united  on  a  basis  of  agreement,  which  was  so 
generous  in  its  stipulations  "iu  favor  of  the  armies 
and  of  the  people  of  the  South,  that  it  was  rejected 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  Andrew 
Johnson  then  being  president.  On  the  36th— Sher- 
man having,  under  orders  from  Washington,  an- 
nounced the  termination  of  the  armistice -another 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  two  commanders,  based 
on  that  already  entered  into  between  Grant  and  Lee. 
A  reference  only  can  be  made  here  to  the  unfortunate 
differences  which,  rising  between  Mr.  Davis  and 
Gen.  Johnston  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  grew 
sharper  during  its  progress,  and  did  much  to  obscure 
the  latter's  undoubtedly  brilliant  services.  Johnston, 
holding  well-pronounced  views  on  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  war,  found  himself  in  frequent  conflict 
with  those  of  the  Confederate  government.  During 
the  famous  march  of  Sherman  toward  Atlanta,  his 
strategy  was  so  conspicuously  at  variance  with  the 
plans  at  Richmond  that  it  led  to  his  being  relieved 
of  his  command  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  while  yet 
at  the  head  of  an  army  unbroken  'in  spirit  and  with 
undiminished  confidence  in  itself.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Gen.  Johnston  did  not  long  remain 
idle.  He  met  the  changed  conditions  of  life  with' 
resolution,  and,  although  well  advanced  in  years  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  constantly  in  the  dis- 
charge of  important  duties,  both  civil  and  political. 
In  1877  he  served  in  congress  as  the  representative 
of  the  Richmond  district  of  Virginia.  Subsequently 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as  commis- 
sioner of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  One  pecu- 
liarity to  be  noted  in  Gen.  Johnston's  military  career 
is  the  number  of  times  he  was  wounded  in  battle. 
During  the  civil  v/ar,  it  was  a  matter  of  laughing 
betting  among  his  troops  that,  in  every  fight,  he 
would  attract  a  bullet.  The  fact  remains  that  John- 
ston bore  these  marks  of  valor,  received  in  every 
campaign,  from  the  Seminole  war  to  that  in  which 
he  gained  his  greatest  renowu.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  "Narrative  of  Military  Operations  Directed 
during  the  Late  "War  between  the  States"  (N.  Y., 
1874).  Gen.  Johnston  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  81,  1891.  He  had  been  suifering  for  three 
weeks  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  aggravated 
by  a  cold  contracted  at  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Wm. 
T.  Sherman,  on  which  occasion  he  was  one  of 
the  honorary  pall-bearers.  Gen.  Sherman's  death 
had  broken  a  friendship  between  these  two  great 
chieftians,  who,  adversaries  in  war,  had  learned  in 
peace  the  lesson  of  mutual  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  funeral  torch  of  the  one  had  been  lighted 
at  the  pyre  of  the  other. 

MULLIGAN,  James  A. ,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  35,  1830.  His  parents  came 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Chicago  in  1836.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  St.  Mary's-of- 
the-lake  in  1850,  with  the  distinction  of  being  tiie 
first  alumnus  of  that  institution.  The  sameyear  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law.  In  1851  he  accom- 
panied John  Lloyd  Stephens  on  his  expedition  to 
Panama;  the  next  year,  however,  he  returned  to 
Chicago,  resumed  the  st\idy  of  law,  and  also  edited 
a  weekly  Roman  Catholic  paper  called  the  ' '  Western 
Tablet."  In  a  short  time  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  began  practising  in  Chicago,  and  in  1857  secured 
a  clerkship  in  the  department  of  the  interior  in 
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Washington.  When  the  civil  war  opened  he  or- 
ganized, and  was  chosen  colonel  of,  the  23d  Illinois 
regiment,  known  as  the  ' '  Irish  brigade. "  He  was  in 
command  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  from  July  till  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  and  maintained  a  gallant  defence  of  the 
town  for  nine  days  against  an 
overwhelming  force  under  Gen. 
Sterling  Price,  but  was  finally 
captured  on  Sept.  30th,  to  be 
exchanged  two  months  later. 
He  then  lectured  for  a  while 
in  the  East,  subsequently  tak- 
ing command  of  camp  Douglas 
and  participating  in  several  en- 
gagements in  Virginia.  He  was 
offered  a  brigadier  -  general's 
commission  about  this  time,  but 
declined  it,  as  he  preferred  to 
remain  with  his  regiment.  Col. 
Mulligan  was  fatally  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Winchester, 
July  34,  1864.  His  men  at- 
tempted to  bear  him  from  the 
field,  but,  seeing  that  the  brigade 
colors  were  in  danger  of  cap- 
ture, he  exclaimed,  "Lay  me  down  and  save  the 
flag!"  The  order  was  obeyed  reluctantly.  Before 
succor  could  reach  him  again,  the  brave  officer  was 
carried  off  by  the  enemy  and  died  in  their  hands  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  July  36,  1864. 

MARSTON,  G-ilman,  soldier,  was  born  in  Or- 
ford,  Grafton  county,  N.  H.,  Aug.  30,  1811.  After 
a  common-school  education  he  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1887  and  from  Harvard  law  school  in 
1840.  The  year  following  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  started  in  practice  at  Exeter,  wliich  place 
thereafter  became  his  home.  Launching  into  poli- 
tics he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  house  of 
representatives  and  served  from  1845  till  1848,  and 
subsequently,  with  few  intermissions,  from  1873  till 
1888.  In  1850,  and  again  in  1876,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  State  constitutional  convention.  He  was  a  re- 
publican member  of  congress,  1859- 
63.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
Mr.  Marston  immediately  returned 
to  Exeter  and  strongly  urged  a 
heavy  enrollment  of  volunteer 
troops  from  his  native  state.  He 
himself  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  3d  New  Hampshire  regiment  in 
June,  1861,  and  left  promptly  for 
the  field.  He  led  his  regiment 
with  varying  success  at  Bull  Run, 
throughout  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign under  McClellan,  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
also  at  Fredericksburg  under  Burn- 
side.  Nov.  29,  1862j  he  was  com- 
missioned brigadier  -  general  of 
volunteers  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct.  Afterward  he 
was  assigned  to  the  district  of  St. 
Mary,  attached  to  the  army  of  the  James  in  1864,  and 
fought  at  Kingsland  Creek,  Drury's  Bluff,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Petersburg.  Retiring  from  the  army 
early  in  1865,  he  was  again  a  rejiresentative  in  con- 
gress, 1865-67,  and  served  on  the  committees  on 
mileage  and  military  affairs,  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives designated  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gen. 
Scott  in  1866,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia 
loyalists'  convention  of  that  year.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Idaho. 

BUFFINGTON,  Adelbert  Rinaldo,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Wheeling,  Va.  (afterward  West  Virginia), 
Nov.  23,  1887.  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  May  6, 1861, 
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being  a  member  of  the  third  and  last  five-year  class; 
■was  brevetted  second  lieutenant  of  U.  S.  ordnance 
in  1861,  and  promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  and 
first  lieutenant  in  1S03.  He  was  made  captain  in 
1863,  major  in  1874,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1881,  and 
colonel  Feb.  28,  1889.  He  avus 
brevetted  major  for  meritorious 
service  in  the  ordnance  depart- 
n^ent  in  18(;.5,  He  was  com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  ordnance 
depot  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  and 
arsenals  at  New  Yort,  N.  Y., 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  "Watcrtown, 
Mass.,  "Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
the  National  armory  at  Spring- 
field, IMass.,  and  the  Rock  Isl- 
and arsenal,  Illinois.  Col.  Buf- 
fington  invented  a  magazine 
firearm;  a  "rod-bayonet;"  and 
rear  sight,  with  adjustment  for 
fine  shooting,  for  military  fire- 
arms ;  carriages  for  "machine" 
guns  and  for  liglit  and  heavy 
ordnance,  and  made  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  being  the 
first  to  use  a  bath  of  nitre  and  manganese  oxide 
for  bluing  parts  of  same;  and  gas  furnaces  instead 
of  coal  for  drop  forging,  largely  reducing  cost  of 
manufacture. 

FliTJSSEB,  Charles  W.,  naval  oflScer,  was 
born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1833.  Witli  his  parents 
he  removed  to  Kentucky  when  a  child,  and  spent 
his  boyhood  in  tliat  state.  When  fourteen  years  old 
he  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  and  made  his 
first  cruise  in  the  Cumberland.  He  was  regularly 
promoted,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  Sept. 
16,  18oo.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  appointed  as 
assistant  instmctor  at  the  Naval  academy,  Annapo- 
lis. In  1859-60  he  was  on  the  brig  Dolphin,  and  on 
leave  of  absence  when  the  civil 
war  was  begun,  Ajsril,  1861.  He 
was  ofEered  a  high  command  in  the 
Confederate  service,  but  refused, 
and  at  once  applied  for  active  dutj^, 
and  was  given  tlie  command  of 
the  gunboat  Commodore  Perry, 
and  with  it  sailed  iinder  Com. 
Goldsborough  in  Burnside's  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  Carolina 
coast  early  in  1863.  His  gun- 
boat was  one  of  the  fleet  that  co- 
operated with  the  army  in  the 
capture  of  Roanoke  Island  Feb. 
7,  1863.  In  October,  the  same  year, 
he  was  with  the  fleet  operating  on 
the  James  river,  taking  part  in  the 
„  ;  shelling  of  Franklin,  Va.,  a,nd  af- 

terward in  the  operations  in  North 
Carolina  against  Port  Macon,  he 
commanded  the  Perry,  and  at  South  !Mills,  Apr. 
19th,  rendered  valuable  service  by  shelling  the  woods 
and  driving  out  the  Confederates,  who  had  gained  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  Federal  troops.  He 
commanded  the  gunboat  Miami  in  its  engagement 
with  the  ironclad  Albemarle  in  the  Roanoke  river, 
N.  C,  being  in  command  of  the  naval  forces  operat- 
ing with  the  army  under  Gen.  Wessells,  in  the  de- 
fence of  Plymouth  and  of  forts  Gray,  Williams  and 
Wessells  Apr.  17-20,  1864.  In  the  engagement 
he  was  killed,  and  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates.  The  date  of  his  death  was  Apr. 
19,  1864. 

FAKEES,  Ely  Samuel,  soldier,  was  born  in 
the  Indian  reservation,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  in  1828. 
He  was  a  full-blooded  Seneca  Indian,  and  chief  of 


the  Six  Nations.  After  receiving  a  thorough  com- 
mon-school education,  he  took  a  course  in  civil  en- 
gineering and  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
After  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
joined  tlie  Federal  forces,  served 
with  distinction  in  several  bat- 
tles, became  a  member  of  Gen. 
Grant's  staif,  was  appointed  as- 
.sistimt  adjutant-general, with  the 
rank  of  captain  in  ilay,  1863, 
and  subsequently  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  his  old  friend,  the  com- 
mandei'-iu-chief,  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  While  serving  in 
that  capacity  he  was  present  at 
Lee's  surrender,  and  prepared 
the  first  engrossed  copy  of  the 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, U.  S.  cavalry,  in  1866,  re- 
signing in  1869.  He  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Apr.  9,  1865,  and  captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel,  and  brigadiei'-general,  XJ.  S.  army,  March  2, 
1867.  He  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  in  1869,  but  retired  in  1871  to  resume  his 
former  profession  of  civil  engineering. 

McCAIili,  George  Archibald,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  16,  1803,  the  son  of 
Archibald  McCall,  merchant,  of  that  city.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1828, 
acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines  in  1831-36, 
was  promoted  captain  in  1836  and  major  in  1847, 
served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  and  received 
the  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  dis- 
tinguished services  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Returning  home  he  received  a 
sword  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  army,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  which  olflce  he  resigned  Aug. 
23,  1853,  and  settled  in  Cliester  county.  Pa.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  national 
forces  and  was  appointed  major- 
general  of  militia  by  Gov.  Andrew 
D.  Ctu'tiu.  He  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May 
17,  1861,  commanded  the  reserves, 
composed  of  three  brigades,  until 
June,  1863,  and  directed  the  suc- 
cessful movement  against  Dranes- 
ville,  Dec.  20,  1861.  He  was  in 
chief  command  at  Mechanicsville, 
Jtme  26,  1862,  where  he  over- 
came a  greatly  superior  force, 
took  part  at  Gaines's  Mills  and 
Charles  City  Crossroads,  was  tak- 
en prisoner  at  Newmarket  Cross- 
roads, June  30th,  and  confined  for 
some  weeks  in  Libby  prison,  af- 
ter which  he  was  on  sick-leave, 
and  resigned  from  the  anny,  March 
31,  1863.  In  August,  1862,  the 
citizens  of  Chester  county  presented  him  with  a 
sword,  and  in  the  following  autumn  he  became  dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  representative  in  congress 
from  his  district.  Gen.  McCall  died  in  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Feb.  26, 1868. 

GREENE,  Theodore  Phinney,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Montreal,  Can.,  Nov.  1,  1809.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  from  Vermont  in  November,  1826, 
served  with  the  Mediterranean  squadron  until  1832, 
and  in  the  latteryear  was  promoted  to  be  passed  mid- 
shipman. Between  1834  and  1836,  as  an  officer  of 
the  Vincennes,  he  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  in 
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December,  1837,  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant. 
Dunng  tlie  Mexican  war,  from  1846  until  1848,  lie 
was  attacTiecl  to  the  Congress,  and  for  six  months 
commanded  the  land  forces  at  Mazatlan.  He  was 
made  commander  in  September,  1855;  was  a  light- 
house inspector  from  1858  until  1860,  and  in  1861 
and  1863  was  on  duty  at  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain  iu  July,  1862; 
joined  the  East  Gulf  squadron  in  1863,  and  was  its 
commander  in  1864.  He  commanded  the  Richmond 
of  the  "West  Gulf  squadron  in  1865,  and  protected  the 
troops  landing  for  the  attack  upon  Mobile.  He  was 
on  ordnance  duty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1866  ; 
commanded  the  Powhatan  of  the  Pacific  squadron  in 
1867,  and  from  1868  until  1870  was  commandant  of 
the  Pensacola  navy  yard.  He  was  made  commodore 
in  July,  1867,  and  in  March,  1873,  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  died 
at  JafErey,  N.  H.,  Aug.  30,  1887. 

HAKTSTJFF,  George  Lucas,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Tyre.  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1830.  His  pa- 
rents removed  to  Michigan  during  his  childhood,  and 
he  entered  West  Point  from  that  state,  graduating 
from  the  military  academy  in  1853.  He  was  assigned 
to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  4th  artillery,  and 
served  in  Texas  and  afterward  in  Florida  in  the  In- 
dian campaign  ;  was  wounded  and  sent  to  West  Point 
as  instructor  in  artillery  and  infantry  tactics  in  1856. 
He  was  promoted  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, March  22,  1861,  and 
ordered  to  Fort  Pickens,  Fla., 
where  he  served  until  July  16, 
1861,  then  in  West  Virginia  ;  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Apr.  15,  1863 ;  took 
charge  of  Abercrombie's  brigade 
and  commanded  it  both  at  Cedar 
mountain  and  Antietam.  In  the 
latter  battle  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  became  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  Nov.  39, 
1862  ;  was  appointed  to  assist  in 
revising  the  rules  andarticlesof  war, 
and  prepare  a  code  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  armies  in  the  field ;  was 
ordered  to  Kentucky  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  83d  corps, 
Apr.  37, 1863;  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  assistantadjutant-gener- 
al,  U.  S.  army,  Junel,  1864;  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  major  general,  U.  S.  army,  March  13,  1865, 
and  commanded  the  works  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg, 
March  and  April,  1865.  Having  been  mustered  out 
of  the  volunteer  service  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  adjutant  general  of  the  5th  military  division, 
U.  8.  army  (Louisiana  and  Texas),  in  1867-68,  and 
of  the  Missouri  division  in  1869-71,  when,  by  reason 
of  disability  from  wounds  received  in  battle,  he  was 
retired  from  active  service,  June  39,  1871.  He  died 
in  New  York  city.  May  16,  1874. 

TTJTTLE,  James  Madison,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Summerville,  Monroe  county,  O. .  Sept.  34,  18S3. 
His  father,  a  farmer,  emigrated  to  Iowa,  where  the 
son  was  brought  up,  working  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer,  and  attending  the  neighborhood  school  in 
the  winter.  As  soon  as  he  became  of  age  he  left 
the  farm  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Farm- 
ington.  Van  Buren  county,  where  he  succeeded  to 
the  business  and  took  an  interest  in  the  civic  affairs 
of  the  county.  He  was  elected  sheriff  in  1855,  and 
recorder  and  treasurer  in  1859.  Upon  the  call  of 
troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  and  re- 
cruited a  company  for  the  2d  Iowa  regiment  of 
volunteers.  He  was  chosen  as  captain,  and  won 
promotions  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  before 
June,  1861.     He  was  an  active  participant  in  the 


attack  on  Fort  Douelson,  where  he  won  distinction, 
leading  the  charge  and  carrying  his  command  inside 
the  fort  in  advance  of  the  main  army.  In  this 
charge  he  was  severely  wounded,  his  regiment  losing 
three  officers  and  thirty  men  killed  and  four  officers 
and  160  men  wounded.  At  Shiloh  he  commanded 
the  1st  brigade  of  the  2d  divi- 
sion, until  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wal- 
lace was  mortally  wounded,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  division,  and  came  out  of 
the  fight  with  a  total  loss,  during 
the  engagement,  of  3,749  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  For  dis- 
tinguished services  in  these  bat- 
tles he  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  June  9,  1863. 
During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
Gen.  Tuttle  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  3d  division  of  the  15th 
army  corps,  commanded  by  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman,  and  later  forced 
the  army  of  Gen.  Johnston  to 
abandon  their  artillery  and  retreat 
across  Pearl  river,  at  the  capture  of 
Jackson,  Miss. ,  May  14, 1863.  In 
the  fall  of  1863,  while  at  home  on  a  furlough,  he  was 
nominated  a  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
Iowa,  and  was  defeated  in  the  election.  On  June 
14,  1864,  he  resigned  from  the  army.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  that  year  he  was  again  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  governorship.  He  served  several  terms 
as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  engaged 
largely  in  mining  operations  in  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.     He  died  Sept.  24,  1893. 

SILL,  Joshua  Woodrow,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Chillicothe,  O.,  Dec.  6,  1831.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  military  academy  in  1853,  and  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  assigned  to  the  ordnance  department 
at  Watervliet  arsenal ;  was  returned  to  the  academy 
Sept.  33,  1854,  as  assistant  professor  of  geography, 
history,  and  ethics,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
Aug.  39,  1857;  promoted  to  first 
lieutenancy  in  1856;  was  engaged 
in  routine  duty  at  various  arse- 
nals and  ordnance  depots,  until 
Jan.  25,  1861,  when  he  resigned 
from  the  army  to  become  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  Brooklyn  col- 
legiate and  polytechnic  institute. 
On  the  call  for  troops,  after  the 
firing  on  Fort  Bumter,  a  few 
weeks  after  resigning  his  posi- 
tion in  the  regular  army,  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  governor 
of  Ohio,  and  was  promptly  com- 
missioned assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  that  state.  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Rich  mountain, 
July  11th,  with  the  33d  Ohio  i 
fantry,and  was  commissionedcol- 
onel  of  that  regiment.  His  opera- 
tions were  principally  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama.  He  took  command  of  a  brigade  Nov.  30, 
1861 ;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
July  16,  1862;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Peroyville, 
the  pursuit  of  Bragg's  army  and  the  Tennessee 
campaign  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  While 
endeavoring  to  rally  his  men  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
river,  he  was  killed,  Dec.  31,  1863. 

BAKEB,  Lafayette  C. ,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  se- 
cret service  during  the  civil  war,  was  born  in  Stafford, 
Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1836.  His  grand- 
father was  Remember  Baker,  one  of  Ethan  Allen's 
captains.  His  father,  bearing  the  same  Christian 
name,  likewise  inherited  his  parent's  adventurous 
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spirit,  and  in  1839  settled  in  Micliigan,  about  where 
Lansing,   the  capital,  afterward  stood.     Lafayette 
assisted  in  the  pioneer  labors  incident  to  a  life  in 
the  wilderness;  then  in  1848  came  east  and  worked 
as  a  mechanic  in   New   Yorii  and    Philadelphia. 
In  1853  he  moved  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  following 
the  same  occupation,  and  three  years  later  became 
one  of  tlie  most  active  and  fearless  members  of  the 
Vigilance  committee.     Business  called  him  to  New 
York  again  in  1861,  and  after  his  ar- 
rival the  civil  war  broke  out.     Where- 
upon he  went  to  Washington,  secured 
an  introduction  to  Gen.  Scott,  and  of- 
fered his   services  for  the  hazardous 
duty  of   penetrating  the  Confederate 
lines  to  gain  information  for  the  govern- 
ment.    He  started  for  Richmond   on 
foot,  suffered  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
and  was  taken  before  Jeliei-son  Davis, 
but  succeeded  in  returning  in  a  few 
weeks  with  information  of  vital  impor- 
tance.   The  authorities  now  realized  his 
value,  and  after  further  enteiprises  of 
a  similar  nature  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  bureau  of  secret  service, 
with  practically  unlimited  resources  at 
his  command,  and  in  February,  1862,  the  bureau  be- 
came attached  to  the  War  department,  and  Mr.  Baker 
was  commissioned  colonel,  and  subsequently  brig- 
adier-general.    When  President  Lincoln  was  assassi 
nated,  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the  capture  of 
the  murderer  Booth.  Gen.  Baker  published  ' '  History 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  "  (Philadelphia, 
1868),  a  work  which  settled  authoritatively  some  dis- 
puted points  of  the  war.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July 
2,  1868. 

BEICHAKD,  George  Nicholas,  soldier  and 
man  of  business,  was  born  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Oct. 
13,  1834,  a  son  of  John  and  Wilhelmina  (Schrader) 
Reichard.     His  father,  John  Reichard,  was  born  at 
Frankeuthal,  Bavaiia,  now  Prussia,  May  34,  1807, 
and  was  a  son  of  George  Reichard,  who  kept  the 
Red.  Lion  hotel  on  the  public  square  at  that  place. 
John  Reichard  came  to  Ameiica  in  1833,  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Northampton  county.  Pa.     He  then 
went  to  Wilkesbarre  and  established  himself  as  a 
brewer,  ■  and  built  up  an  extensive  business.     His 
wife,  Wilhelmina  Schrader,  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Nicholas  Schrader.     She  had  a  right  to  claim  some 
identity  with  the  early  history  of  the  Wyoming  val- 
ley, bemg  a  relative  of  Capt.  Philip 
Schrader,  who  was  a  conspicuous  fig 
ure  in  the  early  histoiy  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  and  who  accompanied   Gen. 
Sullivan  as  captain-lieutenant  of  the 
German  battalion  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Indians  in  1779.      The 
following  commissions  issued  to  him 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Reich 
ard  family:  one  as  captain-lieutenant 
in  the  German  regiment,  dated  June 
16,  1779;  one  as  a  captain  of  a  com- 
pany  of   rangers,    dated   Sept.    10, 
1781  ;  one  as  captain  in   the  corps 
of    infantry    commanded    by    Maj. 
James  Moore,  dated  Sept.  25,  1783; 
and  one  as  one  of   the  justices  of 
■^y'/<?>  y     ^  the  peace  of   Northampton   county, 
^-^OcCiC.-^  Pa.,     dated    Apr.     1,     1806.      The 
^  a-————  Wyoming     Jaegers     was     one    of 
the   earliest,    and    for    many    years 
most  prominent,  German  organizations  in  Wilkes- 
barre.    It  came  into  being  in  1843,  and  John  Reich- 
ard was  chosen  captain.    He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Concordia  society,  and  honorary  member  of  the 
Saengerbund,    as  well    as   prominently    connected 
with  other  social   organizations.     In  1853  he  was 


postmaster  of  the  borough  of  Wilkesbarre;  Nov.  28, 
1861,  he  was  commissioned  associate  judge  of  the 
courts  of  Luzerne  county;  in  1867  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  consul  to  Ravenna,  Italy.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  Capt.  Reichard  has  been 
an  active  and  leading  business  man  of  Wilkesbarre. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  laud  of  his  birth,  and  died  on  shipboard 
Aug.  19, 1884,  while  returning  to  America.  George  N. 
Reichard  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Wilkes- 
barre. At  the  president's  call  for  troops  in  1861  he 
enlisted  and  was  made  Captain  of  Company  6,  8th 
Pennsylvania  volunteer  infantry,  served  the  I'equired 
three  months  and  was  discharged.  In  August,  1862, 
he  helped  organize  the  143d  Pennsylvania  volunteer 
regiment;  was  elected  captain  of  Company  C,  and, 
as  such,  served  two  years,  when  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment,  which  belonged 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  was  in  the  1st  and 
5th  army  corps.  He  continued  in  the  service  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  experiencing  all  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  incident  to  the  camp,  the  march  and  the 
battle-field.  He  was  twice  wounded,  once  at  Get- 
tysburg, July  1,  1863,  and  afterward  at  the  storming 
of  Petersburg,  June  18,  1864.  In  1870  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  business,  the  firm 
continuing  as  Reichard  &  Son,  until  the  death  of 
the  former  in  1884,  wlien  its  name  was  changed  to 
Reichard's  Sons.  On  Jan.  1,  1889,  it  became 
Reichard  &  Co.  until  Jan.  1,  1893,  when  it  was 
again  changed  to  Reichard,  Weaver  &  Katz.  In 
politics  Mr.  Reichard  is  a  democrat.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Wilkesbarre  for  six 
years,  and  also  held  the  office  of  assistant  U.  S. 
assessor.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  Landmark 
lodge  442,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Wilkesbarre.  and  of  the 
G.  A.  R. ;  has  been  a  director  of  the  Anthracite  savings 
bank  of  Wilkesbarre  since  its  organization  in  1890; 
and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  native  city,  and  is  one  of  its 
leading  and  substantial  citizens. 

GABBABD,  Eenner,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1830,  the  son  of  Theophilus  Toul- 
min  Garrard,  soldier  and  legislator,  and  great-grand- 
son of  James  Garrard  (1749-1822), 
militia  officer  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  governor  of  Kentucky. 
Kenner  was  graduated  from  the  tJ. 
S.  military  academy  in  1851,  entered 
the  dragoons,  and  was  promoted  cap- 
tain March  3,  1855.  He  served  for  a 
while  on  the  Texas  frontier,  was 
captured  by  the  Confederates  Apr. 
12,  1861,  and  released  on  parole  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  until  exchanged, 
Au^.  27,  1862.  Meanwhile  he  served 
as  instructor  and  commandant  of 
cadets  at  West  Point.  On  Sept. 
27,  1862,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  146th  regiment  of  New 
York  volunteers,  and  served  through 
the  Rappahannock  and  Pennsylvania 
campaigns.  On  July  23, 1863,  he  be 
came  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  was  present  at  Rappahannock  station  and  Mine 
Run.  In  1864  he  commanded  a  cavalry  division  in 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  took  part  in  the 
operations  around  Chattanooga  and  the  invasion  of 
Georgia,  being  constantly  engaged  in  detached  ex- 
peditions. He  was  brevetted  colonel  in  the  regular 
army  for  services  in  the  expedition  to  Covington, 
Ga.  Prom  December,  1864,  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  commanded  tlie  2d  division  of  the  16th  army 
corps.  After  the  battle  of  Nashville  he  received  the 
brevets  of  major-general  of  volunteers  and  brigadier- 
general   U.   S.   A.     He  led   the  storming  column 
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which  captured  Blakely,  in  the  operations  against 
mobile,  and  subsequently  commanded  the  disti-ict  of 
^obile  until  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service 

f  ■  TT '  a  a'  ^'^^^''  *^^  "^^^  brevetted  major-gen- 
eial,  u.  b.  A.,  for  services  during  the  war.  On 
JNov.  9,  1866,  Gen.  Garrard  resigned  his  commission 
lu  the  regular  army. 

CANBY,  Edward  Kicliard  Sprig-g,  soldier 
was  born  m  Kentucky  in  1817,  son  of  Israel  T.  Can- 
Dy,  who  was  afterward  (1828)  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  governor  of  the  state  of 
Indiana.     His  parents  removed  to 
Indiana  when  he  was  a  mere  lad, 
and  his  scliool  life  was  spent  in  that 
state.     In  1835  he  was  appointed 
cadet  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy, 
and  wa.s  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1839.     He   numbered   among    his 
classmates  Halleck,   Stevens,    Ord 
and    other    officers,   who    disting- 
uished themselves  in  the  civil  war. 
He  T\as  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant and  assigned  to  the  2d  in- 
fantry.     From   October,    1839,  to 
tlie    end  of    the    Florida    war  in 
1842,    he  served    in    the    field  as 
quartermaster  and  commissary  of 
subsistence.     He  was  then  detailed 
to  assist  in  removing  the  conquered 
Indians  to  the  resei-ves  set  apart 
for  them,    and  afterward  known 
as  the  Indian  territory.     He  was  on  garrison  and 
recruiting  duty  until  1846,  when  he  was  appointed 
adjutant  of  his  regiment,  and  in  June,   1846,  was 
promoted    first  lieutenant.      In  the  Mexican  war 
Lieut.   Canby  sei-ved  under  Gen.   Riley,  and  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of   Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  and   Churubusco. 
In  the  final  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Mexjco,  he 
was  with  the  storming  party  that  made  the  attack 
on  the  Belen  gate.     For  his  services  in  this  war  he 
was  brevetted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in 
June,  1851,  was  promoted  captain  in  the  line.     Not 
wishing  to  relinquish  his  position  as  assistant  adju- 
tant-general witli  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  adjutant-general's  department,  he  did  not  accept 
the  captaincy.     In  1855  he  was  made  major  of  the 
10th   U.   S.  infantry,  and  with  the  regiment  did 
frontier  duty  for   three  years.      When  the   Utah 
trouble  in  1858  directed  the  army  to  that  territory, 
he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Bridger,  and  his  command 
there  included  portions  of  the  2d  dragoons  and  7th 
and  10th  U.  S.  infantry.     This  post  was  held  by 
Maj.  Canby  until  1860,  when  he  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Navajo  Indians,  and  was  at 
Fort  Defiance,  N.  M.,  when  the  civil  war  caused 
the  resignation  of  many  of  the  oflScers  from  the  army. 
Maj.  Canby  was  in  May,  1861,  made  colonel  of  the 
19th  regiment,  and  acting  brigadier-general  of  the 
U.    S.   forces  in  New  Mexico.     He  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Confederate  troops  under  Gen.  Sibley, 
from  the  territory,  after  inflicting  on  the  Confeder-: 
ate  forces  a  loss  of  one-half  of  their  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.     On  March  31,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  was  ordered  to  transfer  the  com- 
mand of  the  New  Mexico  troops,  and  report  to  the 
secretary  of  war  at  "Washington,  where  lie  rendered 
valuable  assistance    to  Mr.    Stanton.     During  the 
draft  riots  in  New  York  city  July,  1863,  he  com- 
manded the  U.   S.  troops,  and  to  his  presence  and 
resolute  measures  was  largely  due  the  suppression 
of  the  rioters.     In  Novem'ber,  1863,  he  resumed  his 
duties  in  the  war  department.     When  the  campaign 
of  1864  was  laid  out,  Gen.  Canby  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed 


in  command  of  the  military  division  of  west  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  took  charge  of  Gen.  Banks's  retreat- 
ing army,  and  conducted  them  safely  to  New  Orleans, 
where,  for  want  of  troops,  he  remained  inactive  until 
November,  1864,  when  he  made  a  reconnoissance 
ou  White  river.  Ark.,  and  was  severely  wounded 
by  Confederate  guerrillas.  He  was  soon  after  rein- 
forced, and  with  an  army  of  25,000  men  proceeded 
against  Mobile,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  naval  fleet 
captured  that  city  Apr.  12,  1865.  Gen.  Richard 
Taylor  surrendered  his  army  to  Gen.  Canby  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  and 
the  war  in  the  Southwest  was  over.  Ou  March  13, 
1865,  Gen.  Canby  received  the  brevets  of  brigadier 
and  major-general  of  the  regular  army.  lu  1866  he 
was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  received  on 
July  28,  1866,  the  full  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army.  Gen.  Canby  had,  in  1866,  com- 
mand of  the  districts  around  the  late  Confederate 
capital,  and  allowed  the  Confederate  cavalry,  before 
finally  disbanding,  to  reorganize  to  suppress  bush- 
whacking, and  his  venture  was  fully  justified  in  its 
good  results.  He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  a 
special  commission  to  decide  claims  on  the  war  de- 
partment. He  was  on  the  board  that  determined 
the  plans  for  the  new  building  for  the  war  and  navy 
departments.  In  1869  he  voluntarily  consented  to 
take  command  of  the  department  of  the  Columbia, 
in  which  he  had  the  oversight  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Northwest.   In  1872-73  he  went  into  the  field 


to  endeavor  to  bring  the  Modocs  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  them  by  the  government,  in  arranging  a  per- 
manent peace.  His  views  and  intentions  were  on 
the  side  of  mercy  rather  than  justice,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  department  at  Washington  but  four  days  be- 
fore his  death,  he  outlined  a  policy  that,  but  for  the 
treachery  of  the  Indian  leaders,  would  have  pre- 
vented a  long  and  sanguinary  war.  On  Apr.  11, 
1873,  he,  in  company  with  two  other  officers,  met 
Capt.  Jack,  the  leader  of  the  Modocs,  on  neutral 
ground,  to  arrange  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  At  a  pre- 
arranged signal  the  Indians  killed  all  the  commis- 
sioners before  their  escort  could  aSord  protection, 
and  the  Indians  escaped  to  the  lava-beds  which  con- 
stituted their  stronghold.  Subsequently  Capt.  Jack 
and  two  of  his  subordinates  were  captured  and  exe- 
cuted. The  place  of  Gen.  Canby's  assassination  was 
Siskiyou  county,  Cal.,  Apr.  11,  1873. 

BADGER,  Oscar  Charles,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Aug.  12,  1823,  great- 
grandson  of  Edmund  Badger,  Sr.,  a  citizen  of  that 
town,  born  in  1738,  who  was  himself  great-graudsoa 
of  Giles  Badger,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  that 
name  in  America,  who,  coming  over  from  England 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  settled  in 
Newbury,  Mass.  Oscar  C.  Badger  entered  the  U.  S. 
naval  service  as  midshipman  in  1841.  He  served  in 
the  squadron  commanded  by  Com.  M.  C.  Perry,  em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  was 
in  the  landing  parties  sent  on  shore  to  punish  the 
piratical  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast.     After  his  retura 
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from  Africa,  lie  served  in  the  steam  frigate  Missis- 
sippi, iu  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  early  part  of 
the  war  with  that  country,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  attack  upon  the  fort  and  town  of  Alvara,  and 
after  the  war  served  in  a  number  of  vessels  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  1855  he 
was  navigator  of  the  John  Adams, 
cruising  amongst  the  South  sea 
islands,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  party  that  landed, 
attacked,  and  destroyed  a  Fiji 
island  village  as  a  punishment 
for  the  piratical  acts  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  was  engaged  in 
other  skirmishes  with  the  natives 
in  that  vicinity.  During  the  civil 
war  Lieut. -Com.  Badger  com- 
manded for  some  months  the 
steam  gnu-boat  Anacortia,  on  the 
Potomac  and  other  Virginia  riv- 
ers; and  was  in  many  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy's  batteries, 
notably  at  Cockpit  Point,  Poto- 
mac river,  in  1862.  In  1863  he 
commanded  the  ironclads  Patap- 
sco  and  Montauk,  in  engagements 
with  the  forts  and  batteries  at  the  entrance  to  Charles- 
ton harbor,  S.  C.  "While  acting  as  fleet  captain,  Sept. 
3, 1863,  on  board  the  flag-vessel,  Weehawken,  he  was 
dangerously  wounded,  his  right  leg  being  shattered 
by  a  metallic  splinter  driven  by  a  cannon  ball  fired 
from  Fort  Moultrie,  which  disabled  him  from  further 
sea  service  during  that  war.  Later,  as  commander 
and  captain,  he  commanded  several  vessels  employed 
on  foreign  service,  the  last  being  the  old  frigate  Con- 
stitution. He  was  given  many  responsible  positions 
on  shore-duty,  and  was  regarded  as  an  expert  in 
matters  pertaining  to  ordnance.  In  1881  he  was 
promoted  to  commodore.  The  last  duty  he  per- 
formed before  retirement  was  as  commandant  of  the 
Boston  navy  yard  and  station.  He  was  retired  Aug. 
13, 1885,  having  served  forty-four  years  on  the  active 
list.  In  1893  a  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
naval  committees  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  authorizing  his  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear-ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list.  The 
bill  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, but  had  not  been  reached 
upon  the  adjournment  of  con- 
gress, March  3,  1898. 

FAXOlf,  William,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy,  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr.  17,  1833. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  prin- 
ter in  the  office  of  the  Hartford 
=  "Courant,"  of  which  paper  he 
was  afterward  one  of  the  edi- 
tors and  proprietors.  He  estab- 
lished the  Hartford  "Press"  in 
1856,  which  was  the  first  republican 
paper  in  Connecticut;  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  navy  department  from  1861-66,  under 
appointment  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  in  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration, from  1866-69,  when  he  retired. 

TT^P'^?^''-^'  "''^■mes  Findlay,  rear-admiral 
U.  b.  N.,  was  born  in  Franklin,  O.,  June  11,  1807. 
He  was  descended  from  a  Dutch  familv  which  set- 
tled in  America  in  1650.  His  father  was  a  promi- 
nent man  of  affairs  in  western  Ohio,  and  his  brother, 
Robert  Cumming  (1809-1890),  was  an  eminent  legis- 
lator, soldier,  and  diplomatist.  He  entered  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  in  1833,  but  resigned  in 
1834,  and  in  March,  1835,  was  appointed  a  midship- 


man in  the  navy.  He  cruised  in  the  West  Indies 
until  1830,  was  made  passed  midshipman  in  June, 
1831,  and,  after  two  years'  service  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, waa  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  December, 
1835.  In  1846  he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Con- 
gress, of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and,  as  chief  military 
aide  to  Com.  Stockton,  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Subsequently  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Guay- 
mas  and  Mazatlan.  Lieut.  Schenck  was  ofiicially 
commended  for  his  services,  and  in  October,  1848, 
made  the  hearer  of  dispatches  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  From  1849  until  1852  he  commanded 
tlie  mail  steamship  Ohio,  plying  between  New  York 
and  Aspinwall.  He  was  commissioned  as  com- 
mander in  September,  1855,  and  in  1860  and  1861 
commanded  the  Saginaw  of  the  East  India  squad- 
ron. On  June  30,  1861,  the  Saginaw  having  been 
fired  upon  by  a  fort  at  Quin  Hone,  Cochin-China, 
the  fire  was  returned  and  the  fort  silenced.  In  1861 
Com.  Schenck  was  commissioned  as  captain,  and  in 
1862  commanded  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  west  gulf 
squadron.  In  October,  1864,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  command  of  the  Powhatan,  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic squadron,  with  the  rank  of  commodore,  his  com- 
mission dating  from  Jan.  3,  1863,  and  led  the  third 
division  of  Porter's  squadron  in  the  two  attacks  on 
Fort  Fisher.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was  commandant 
of  the  naval  station  at  Mound  City,  111.  He  was 
created  rear-admiral  in  September,  1868,  and  in 
June,  1869,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
navy.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  Dayton,  O., 
where  he  died  Dec.  31,  1883. 

VAN  WYCK,  Charles  Henry,  soldier  and 
statesman,  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May 
10,  1834.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  entered  Rut- 
gers college.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  was  duly  graduated. 
He  took  up  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  his  native  state  in  1847. 
Removing  to  Sullivan  county, 
N.  Y.,  he  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  the  county  in  1850, 
and  successively  elected,  serv- 
ing for  six  years.  In  1858 
he  became  the  candidate  of 
the  republican  party  of  his 
congressional  district  for  rep- 
resentation to  the  thirty-sixth 
congress,  and  was  elected. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  term 
he  was  returned  to  the  thir- 
ty-seventh congress,  and  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  as  colonel  of  the  56th  New  York 
volunteers,  serving  with  distinction  throughout  the 
Peninsular  campaign  under  Gen.  McClellan.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Col.  Van  Wyck  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier- general  by  brevet,  for  his 
services  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  cause.  He  was,  in 
1866,  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  fortieth 
congress,  and  again,  in  1868,  to  the  forty-first  con- 
gress. At  the  end  of  his  second  term  he  removed  to 
Nebraska,  and  was  there  engaged  in  farming.  He, 
however,  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  and 
was  lilected  to  the  state  senate  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  serving,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
state  constitutional  convention.  The  legislature  of 
Nebraska  in  1880  elected  Gen.  Van  Wyck  to  represent 
the  state  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  sustained  the  general 
policy  of  the  republican  party,  but  opposed  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  holding  that  business  qualifications 
alone  should  determine  appointments  to  office.  He 
served  in  the  senate  on  several  important  committees. 
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BIXBY,  Samuel  Merrill,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  May  37,  1833.  The 
American  Bixbys  are  Of  Danish  origin,  mingled  with 
Scotch  and  English  blood.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  means  "house  near  the  box-tree"  or  "box- 
tree."  The  earliest  mention  of  the  family  is  that  of 
Nathaniel  and  Joseph,  who  resided  in  the  town  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1638.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  New  England  district  schools. 
Among  the  interesting  mementos  in  his  possession  is 
a  rare  book  of  poems  (first  published 
in  1640)  by  Anne  Bradstreet,  well 
remembered  as  the  "Tenth  Muse," 
or  first  American  poetess,  a  grand- 
parent of  Samuel  M.  through  four 
generations.  He  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Lords  of  Dudley,  fami- 
lies prominent  iu  English  history, 
and  thence  through  the  families  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  Gov.  Simon 
Bradstreet,  and  others  of  the  noble 
pioneers  of  New  England.  The 
town  of  Boxford,  Suffolk  county, 
Mass.,  was  originally  settled  by 
tlie  Bixbys.  Samuel  M.  left  his 
father's  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
in  the  early  fifties  and  went  to 
',  y^/'  Boston,  and  was  first  employed 
iC.^^-y  ™  *  store,  but  before  he  was  eigh- 
f  teen  years  old  he  was  iu  business 
for  himself.  The  man  for  whom  he 
first  worked  died,  and  j^oung  Bixby,  having  gained 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  friends,  was  set  up 
by  them  in  business  for  himself.  In  1853  he  was  of- 
fered a  position  in  a  wholesale  house  in  Chicago. 
Later,  he  spent  a  portion  of  five  years  in  Iowa,  in 
general  merchandizing.  Mr.  Bixby  tells  the  story  of 
his  experience  in  regard  to  the  wildcat  money  in  the 
West  that  he  was  obliged  to  "  trade  goods  for  chick- 
ens and  then  swap  the  chickens  for  board."  After 
the  final  collapse  of  nearly  every  banking  institution 
in  the  West,  and  after  nearly  all  Eastern  currency 
had  been  withdrawn,  the  wealthiest  inhabitant  of 
the  section  was  unable  to  find  cash  to  secure  sugar 
for  use  in  his  tea  and  coffee.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Bixby  closed  out  his  business  in  the  West  to  a 
wealthy  railroad  official,  who  was  to  pay  his  East- 
ern obligations,  taking  his  equity  in  town  lots  along 
the  line  of  the  Iowa  Central  road,  which  was  simply 
"projected  "west  of  Cedar  Rapids.  On  leaving 
the  West,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  Mr.  Bixby  provided 
himself  with  the  best  currency  he  could  obtain, 
which  consisted  of  bank  notes  on  the  State  bank  of 
Ohio.  On  his  way  East  he  stopped  at  Rochester, 
N.  y.,  for  his  supper,  and,  tendering  a  five-dollar 
note  on  the  above  bank,  was  informed  that  the  bank 
had  suspended.  Fortunately  he  possessed  enough 
coin  to  pay  for  the  meal.  He  landed  in  New  York 
with  less  than  $50  of  reliable  funds  in  his  pocket. 
Going  into  a  cigar  store  he  overheard  the  proprie- 
•tor  announce  to  a  customer  that  certain  cigars 
he  was  offering  could  be  sold  for  $10  per  thousand. 
Realizing  that  he  had  just  paid  ten  cents  for  a  cigar 
that  did  not  look  any  better,  he  bided  his  time  and 
after  the  customer  had  gone  out  asked  to  see  the 
cigars.  Being  satisfied  that  he  had  not  misunder- 
stood the  dealer,  he  inquired  how  many  lie  had  of 
such  cigars  and  was  informed  that  there  were 
10,000.  He  promptly  engaged  the  lot,  and  in- 
vesting $10  started  out  with  the  cigars,  clearing  $15 
that  afternoon.  This  occupation  he  followed  about 
two  weeks,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  large 
clothing  house,  and  in  the  following  spring  entered 
the  shoe  business  for  himself.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  growing  demand  and  need  for  a  superior  shoe 
blacking.  The  young  man  began  experimenting, 
finally  compounding  an  article  of  superior  quality 


which  has  since  made  his  name  famous  as  a  manu- 
facturer. Finding  he  had  struck  the  key-note  of 
his  fortune,  he  at  once  sold  out  his  shoe  business 
and  rented  two  lofts  for  the  manufacture  of  his 
blacking.  The  business  grew  rapidly  and  he  was 
compelled  to  add  floor  after  floor  to  his  premises  to 
meet  the  demand  for  supplying  the  trade  with  Bix- 
by's  blacking.  The  business  grew  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions and  now  occupies  the  whole  of  an  impos- 
ing structure,  supplied  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery  necessary  for  his  business,  and  the  largest 
in  existence  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  shoe  blacking,  having  a  working  area  of  over 
58,000  square  feet.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry 
was  a  great  aid  to  him  in  impi'oving  his  product,  by 
which  knowledge  he  has  been  able  to  outdistance 
all  competitors  in  his  line  of  trade.  While  in  the 
prime  of  life  he  still  retains  the  vigor  and  energy  of 
his  younger  years.  His  business  connections  extend 
to  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  He  is  noted 
for  his  many  benefactions  and  charities,  and  is 
blessed  with  a  sunny  temperament  that  always  looks 
on  the  better  or  rosy  side  of  life.  Mr.  Bixby  was 
married  in  1861  to  Mary  E.  Traphagen  of  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  No  children  have  ever  been  born  to  them. 
They  have  lived  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  village 
of  Fordham,  now  the  84th  ward  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  are  both  active  members  of  the  Reformed 
church.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  given 
much  of  his  time  to  the  compilation  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  series  of  books,  known  as  ' '  Bixby's  Home 
Songs,"  which  contain  the  choicest  of  the  old  songs 
and  melodies  of  the  world,  and  which  he  has  had 
carefully  harmonized  and  arranged  for  advertising 
purposes  in  his  business.  He  also  compiled  the 
"Church  and  Home  Hymnal,"  a  choice  collection 
of  sacred  music  for  all  ages  and  denominations,  but 
especially  designed  for  use  in  the  family  and  home. 
This  volume,  which  was  commenced  as  a  recreative 
measure,  is  one  of  the  most  unique  books  of  sacred 
melodies  ever  compiled,  and  shows  not  only  his  indi- 
vidual taste  in  music,  but  his  appreciation  of  home 
life  and  what  should  be  an  agency  of  pleasure  and 
profit  within  it. 

HANSOK,  Frank  Herbert,  educator,  was 
born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  11,  1861,  son  of  Dr. 
James  H.  Hanson,  principal  of  Coburn  classical  in- 
stitute. His  mother  was  also  a  professional  educator.^ 
The  son  was  trained  in  the  school 
conducted  by  his  father,  and 
there  prepared  for  college.  He 
entered  Colby  university  in  1879, 
and  was  graduated  in  1883.  He 
then  entered  business  life  as  an 
accountant,  taking  a  position  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  January, 
1885,  he  was  elected  principal  of 
grammar  school  in  Atlantic  city, 
N.  J.,  serving  until  September, 
1888,  when  he  was  made  prin- 
cipal of  Washington  street  gram- 
mar school,  Newark,  N.  J.  In 
June,  1885,  he  married  Mary  A. 
Wyman.  He  was  president  of 
the  Newark  public  school  prin- 
cipals' association,  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  council  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  New  Jersey  teachers' 
reading  circle.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  pedagogy  in  1894. 

PEABODY,  Georg'e,  philanthropist,  was  bom 
atDanvers,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1795.  His  ancestor,  Lieut. 
Francis  Peabody,  emigrated  from  St.  Albans,  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  in  1635,  and  settled  at  Tops- 
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field,  Jlass.,  in  1667.  The  wife  of  Lieut.  Francis 
was  a  daughter  of  Reginald  Foster,  honorably  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "  Marmion "  and  in 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Jlinstrel."  Of  that  family 
three  sons  settled  in  Roxford,  Mass.,  and  two  re- 
mained at  Topsfield,  and  from  these  have  come  all 
the  Peabodys  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  served 
in  the  French  and  revolutionary  wars.  One  fell 
with  Wolfe  and  ]Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. Others  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  of  Louisburg,  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Nathaniel  Peabody, 
patriot,  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  revolution.  At  the  age  of  eleven  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  apprenticed  to  a  country  grocer 
in  Danvers,  and  continued  with  him  for  four  years, 
giving  marked  satisfaction  by  his  honesty,  prompt- 
ness and  fidelity.  Then  he  spent  a  year  at  Thetford, 
Vt.,  with  his  grandfather,  and  in  1811  joined  an 
elder  brother,  David,  in  a  dry-goods  store  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.  It  is  said  that  the  first  money  he 
ever  earned,  outside  the  small  pittance  he  received 
as  a  clerk,  was  for  writing  ballots  for  the  federal 
party  in  Newburypoi't.  Shortly  after  his  removal 
to  that  city  a  fire  destroyed  his  brother's  store,  and 
an  imcle,  John  Peabody,  who  was  in  business  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  asked  him  to  become  his  finan- 
cial assistant.  He  continued  with  this  uncle  two 
years,  managing  a  large  part  of  the  business.  In  the 
war  of  1812  he  joined  a  company  of  volunteer  artil- 
lery, and  was  soon  on  duty  at  Fort  Warburton, 
which  commanded  the  river  approach  to  Washing- 
ton. For  this  service,  together  with  a  previous  simi- 
lar service  at  Newburyport,  Mr.  Pea- 
body, years  afterward,  received  one 
of  the  grants  of  100  acres  of  land,  be- 
stowed under  certain  conditions  by 
act  of  congi'ess,  ' '  upon  the  defenders 
of  the  republic  at  this  peiiod  of  time." 
At  the  end  of  a  two  years'  connection 
with  his  uncle,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  busi- 
ness with  Elisha  Ri^gs,  the  lat- 
ter furnishing  the  capital,  and  Pea- 
body, then  but  nineteen  years  of 
age,  agreeing  to  do  the  business. 
In  1815  the  house  was  removed  to 
At  the  end  of  seven  years  its  operations 

i'ustifled  the  opening  of  branches  at  Philadelpliia, 
'a.,  and  in  New  York  city.  During  these  years 
Peabody  had  often  traveled  alone  on  horseback 
through  western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  lodging  with 
farmers  or  with  gentleman  slave-owers,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  every  class  of  people  and  every 
way  of  living.  It  was  during  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Riggs,  who  retired  from  the  firm  in  1829,  that 
Mr.  Peabody  gained  his  first  $5,000.  In  1837  he 
settled  in  London,  England,  establishing  himself 
with  others  as  merchant  and  money-broker  under 
the  name  of  "  George  Peabody  &  Co.  of  Wamford 
Court,  City."  He  had  previously  (1827)  visited 
Loudon  as  a  partner  in  the  Baltimore  firm.  In  liis 
new  calling,  he  held  deposits  for  customers,  dis- 
counted bills,  negotiated  loans,  and  bought  or  sold 
stocks.  As  one  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  state  of  Jlaryland,  he  had  in  1835  negotiated  in 
London  the  sale  of  $8,000,000  Maiyland  state  bonds, 
thus  maintaining  the  state's  credit,  and  had  remitted 
his  commission  thereon  ($200,000)  to  that  state,  for 
which  he  received  a  special  vote  of  thanks  from  its 
legislature.  Great  prosperity  came  to  him  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  honor,  faith,  punctuality  and  public 
confidence,  his  firm  stood  secrnd  to  none.  In  1851 
Mr.  Peabody  advanced  a  large  sum  ($15,000),  for 
which  no  provision  had  been  made,  to  enable  the 
products  of  American  industry  to  be  properly  dip 


Baltimore. 


In  18.59  he  began 


played  at  the  Loudon  crystal  palace,  in  the  great 
exhibition  of  that  year.  In  1852  he  provided  the 
means  ($10,000)  for  equipping  the  American  vessel, 
the  Advance,  which  had  been  freely  and  gratui. 
tously  furnished  by  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  of  New 
York  city  for  a  second  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas 
in  search  of  the  English  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the 
name  of  Peabody  Land  is  marked  upon  part  of  the 
northern  shores  which  were  visited  by  the  searchers. 
In  June  of  the  same  year  he  donated  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Peabody  institute  (library  and 
lyceum)  in  the  town  of  Danvers,  Mass.  (now  the 
town  of  Peabody),  which  by  further  donations  were 
afterwards  swollen  to  an  aggregate  of  $200,000.  In 
1866  he  established  the  Peabody  library  at  Thetford, 
Vt..  by  a  gift  of  $5,000,  afterward  increased  to 
$5,500.  During  1866  the  Peabody  institute  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  founded  by  him  by  a  gift  of  money 
which  in  the  end  aggregated  $1,000,000,  was  inau- 
gurated, he  being  present  and  being  greeted  by 
20,000  school  children  of  the  city. 
In  1859  he  began  a  long- cherished 
plan  of  benefaction  for  the  labor- 
ing poor  of  London,  and  between 
March  1,  1862,  and  Dec.  1,  1868, 
he  donated  $1,750,000.  In  his 
will  Mr.  Peabody  increased  this 
amount  to  $2, 500, 000.  The  prem- 
ises at  Islington  consist  of  four 
blocks,  comprise  1 55  tenements,  ac- 
commodating 650  persons.  Other 
buildings  erected  from  tliis  gift  are 
capable  of  accommodating  20,000 
persons.  In  the  year  1886,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  in  England,  on 
the  eve  of  Mr.  Peabody's  depart- 
ure for  America,  to  confer  on  him 
either  a  baronetcy  or  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
He  declined  both,  and  when  asked  ' 
what  gift  he  would  accept,  replied : 
"  A  letter  from  the  queen  of  England  which  I  may 
carry  across  the  Atlantic  and  deposit  as  a  memorial 
of  one  of  her  most  faithful  sons."  He  received  such 
an  autograph  letter,  profuse  in  its  appreciation  of 
his  liberality,  and  with  it  a  miniature  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  both  of  which  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Peabody  institute  at  Danvers,  Mass. ,  where 
they  are  to  be  seen.  On  July  23,  1869,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  unveiled,  moreover,  in  a  public  square  in 
the  city  of  London,  a  bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Peabody, 
provided  by  the  people  of  London.  This  ,  statue 
was  the  work  of  W.  W.  Story.  The  crowning  be- 
nevolence of  this  banker  in  America  finally  found 
expression  in  his  donation  of  $2,100,000  (1866),  sub- 
sequently increased  to  $3,500,000,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  southern  states  of 
his  native  land,  for  which  an  appropriate  acknowl- 
edgment was  made  to  him  by  congress,  with  a  gold 
medal,  inscribed,  "The  people  of  the  United  States 
to  George  Peabody,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  be- 
neficent promotion  of  universal  education."  To  this 
list  of  gifts  are  to  be  added  his  establishment  at 
Yale  college  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  the  Peabody 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  Peabody 
museum  and  professorship  of  American  archaeology 
and  ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  univer- 
sity, by  a  donation  of  $150,000  for  each;  also  the 
gift  of  $140,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pea- 
body academy  of  science  in  connection  with  the 
Essex  Institute  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  his  native  county, 
$20,000  to  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
$25,000  to  Phillips  (Andover,  Mass.)  academy, 
$35,000  to  Kenyon  college.  Gambler,  O.,  the  build- 
ing of  a  church  in  memory  of  his  mother  at  George- 
town, Mass.,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  etc.,  etc.  His 
last  visit  to  America  was  made  in  the  summer  of 
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1869.  Returning  to  England  ■with  impaired  healtli, 
it  was  his  purpose  to  winter  in  tlie  soutli  of  Prance, 
but  he  died  in  London,  Nov.  4,  1869.  After  funeral 
services  in  Westminster  abbey  his  remains  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  the  frigate  Monarch, 
R.  N. ,  convoyed  by  an  American  and  a  French  ves- 
sel detailed  for  that  service.  An  American  naval 
squadron  received  them  when  they  reached  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  after  appropriate  services  they  were 
interred  at  Danvers  (now  Peabody),  Mass.  Victor 
Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc  paid  their  personal  tributes 
to  his  memory,  and  theirs  only  echoed  the  general 
burden  of  testimony  to  the  appreciation  of  his 
charity  by  the  men  of  two  continents.  It  is  doubt- 
less true,  as  has  been  said,  that  "in  the  greatness  of 
his  benevolence  George  Peabody  stands  alone  in  his- 
tory." The  total  amount  of  money  which  he  gave 
away  has  been  reckoned  at  from  $8,000,000  to 
$9,000,000.  His  estate  of  about  $4,000,000  was  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  will 
among  his  relatives,  including  one  brother,  one  sis- 
ter', and  about  fourteen  nephews  and  nieces. 

BACON,  Natbaniel,  colonial  leader,  was  born  in 
England  about  1630.  He  was  educated  for  the  law 
at  tlie  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and  coming  to  this 
country  about  1650,  settled  upon  the  James  river, 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  governor's  council.  The  incursions  of  the 
Indians  were  giving  the  colonists  a  good  deal  of 
alarm,  and  causing  the  frontier  plantations  to  be 
abandoned.  Gov.  Berkeley  had  built  a  few  forts 
along  the  border,  but  they  excited  only  the  ridicule 
of  the  savages,  for  they  soon  discovered,  as  an  old 
history  expresses  it,  "Where  the  old  mouse-traps 
were  set."  The  people  demanded  more  active 
measures  and  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  as 
the  only  means  of  protecting  their  own  firesides. 
They  chose  Bacon  as  their  leader,  and  Gov.  Berk- 
eley! after  severe  pressure,  agreed  to  give  him  a  gen- 
eral's commission,  but  this,  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
was  removed,  he  refused.  Marching  without  one. 
Bacon,  with  but  ninety  men,  defeated  the  In- 
dians. For  this  the  governor  declared  him  a  rebel, 
and  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge,  when  he 
was  not  only  acquitted,  but  restored  to  the  council, 
and  again  promised  the  rank  of  general  for  the  In- 
dian wars.  The  governor  again  refusing  to  sign  the 
commission.  Bacon  returned  with  500  men  and  ob- 
tained it  by  force.  By  energetic  measures,  he  soon 
succeeded  in  restoring  confidence,  and  the  scattered 
settlers  returned  to  their  plantations.  While  he  was 
thus  employed  the  governor  again  proclaimed  him  a 
rebel.  On  hearing  of  this  measure  he  counter- 
marched to  Williamsburg,  issued  a  declaration 
against  the  governor,  and  di-ove  him  across  the  bay 
to  Accomac.  Exacting  from  I  he  people  an  oath  to 
support  him,  he  renewed  the  Indian  war,  after 
which  he  retui-ned  to  William.sburg,  put  the  gov- 
ernor to  flight,  and  burned  Jamestown.  Being 
wholly  successful  on  tlie  western  shore,  he  was  about 
to  cross  the  bay  at  Accomac  to  attack  tlie  governor, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  career,  Oct.  1,  1676. 
(See  "Sparks's  American  Biography.") 

NASH,  George  Kilbon,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
York,  Medina  county,  O. ,  Aug.  14,  1843.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and  his  education 
such  as  the  district  schools  afforded.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  entered  Oberlin  college,  but  abandoned 
his  studies  in  response  to  the  call  for  troops  during 
the  civil  war,  and  enlisted  in  the  150th  regiment 
Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  In  1865  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and 
went  to  Columbus,  O.,  for  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion In  1870-73  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Franklin  county,  and  in  1879-81  attorney-general 
for  the  state.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  supreme  court  commission,  which  was  co- 
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ordinate  with,  and  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as,  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  provided  as  a  means  to 
assist  that  court  in  expediting  decisions  in  the  large 
amount  of  cases  that  had  accumulated  on  the  su- 
preme court  docket.  In  1880-83  he  was  chairman 
of  the  republican  state  executive  committee,  and  ably 
conducted  the  canvass  that  elected  Gen.  Garfield  to 
the  presidency.  In  1893  he  was  delegate  to  the  re- 
publican national  convention  at  Minneapolis,  sup- 
porting Mr.  McKiuley  for  the  nomination.  Judge 
Nash  has  always  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  m 
all  matters  that  contribute  to  the  advancement  and 
growth  of  his  city  and  state  He  is  a  self-made  man, 
well  equipped  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
and  as  a  citizen,  lawyer,  and  jurist,  commands  the 
respect  of  all. 

lilNDERMAN,  Garrett  Brodhead,  Jr., 
coal  operator,  was  born  in  Mauch  Ch\mk,  Carbon 
county,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1864,  resided  there  until  1870, 
when  his  parents  removed  to  South  Bethlehem, 
Northampton  county.  Pa.  There  he  attended  scliool 
until  the  autumn  of  1876,  when  he  went  to  Mount 
Pleasant  military  academy  at  Sing 
Sing  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y., where 
he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He 
afterward  entered  Lehigh  univer- 
sity, and  was  graduated  in  1887 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  He 
then  became  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Linderman  &  Skeer,  coal 
operators,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
from  the  spring  of  1888  until  the 
spring  of  1891,  when  he  formed 
the  company  of  Garrett  B.  Lin- 
derman &  Co.,  and  began  min- 
ing and  shipping  anthracite  coal 
in  Schuylkill  county.  Pa.,  on 
an  extensive  scale.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1889,  he  married  Jennie 
Brodhead  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  has  one  child,  a  son,  Gar- 
rett B.  Linderman,  third.  Mr. 
Linderman  is  a  director  of  the 
Lehigh  valley  national  bank  of  Bethlehem,  di- 
rector of  the  Houston  lead  and  zinc  company,  thp 
Dodson  lead  and  zinc  company,  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  South  Bethlehem  supply  com- 
pany, limited,  and  a  trustee  of  St.  Luke's  hospitalj 
South  Bethlehem. 

GRAY,  William,  merchant,  was  born  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  June  37,  1750.  He  came  of  Immble  parent- 
age, and  while  quite  a  small  boy  was  apprenticed  tp 
a  merchant  in  Salem.  He  finished  his  commercial 
education  with  Richard  Derby  of  that  port.  Rich- 
ard Derby  is  notable  for  having  been  the  messenger 
employed  by  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachu- 
setts, Joseph  Warren  pi-esiding,  to  convey  to  Eng- 
land intelligence  of  the  fights  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  on  Apr.  19,  1775,  and  to  place  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  those  occuri-ences  in  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  Prankhn,  who  was  then  in  London.  The 
publication  of  these  papers  in  London  was  the  first 
information  that  the  British  public  had  of  the  affair. 
With  this  patriotic  and  able  merchant  William  Gray 
learned  the  mercantile  business,  and  such  was  his- 
character  for  enterprise  and  strict  integrity  during 
his  apprenticeship  that,  when  he  began  business  for 
himself,  he  found  that  he  possessed  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  whole  community.  He  was  re- 
markably prosperous  from  the  beginning,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-five  years  after  he  commenced  business 
was  taxed  as  the  wealthiest  man  in  Salem,  a  town  in 
which  some  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  the  United 
States  were  to  be  found.  His  enterprise  and  industry 
were  remailiable,  and  at  one  time  he  had  more  than 
sixty  sail  of  square-rigged  vessels  on  the  ocean.  Mr. 
Gray  was  a  democrat,  and  sided  with  Jefferson  in  re- 
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gard  in  the  embargo  proceedings,  altliongb  through 
these  he  lost  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  business, 
and  was  opposed  to  the  entire  public  sentiment  of  New 
England.  Having  removed  to  Boston,  he  was  made 
a  state  senator,  and  in  the  year  1810  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Massachusetts.  During  the  war 
troubles  from  1812  to  1815,  Mr.  Gray  employed  his 
immense  wealth  in  assisting  the  government,  and 
never  took  advantage  of  tlie  exigencies  of  the  time 
to  speculate  in  government  securities.  After  the  war 
he  engaged  largely  in  business  again  and  died  a  rich 
man,  honored  and  beloved  for  his  many  virtues. 
His  death  occurred  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1835. 

KOBE,  John  Scott,  lawyer,  was  born  in  North 
Fayette  township,  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  Apr.  30, 
1839,  the  son  of  Mark  Kobb,  a  farmer.     The  large 
estate,  consisting  of  a  tract  of  500 
acres  inherited  by  John  Scott  Robb, 
was  originally  purchased  by  his 
great-grandfather  in  1773.     He  oc- 
cupied it  till  his  death  in  1833,  when 
his  son,  the  grandfather  of  John 
Scott  Robb,  lived  upon  it  up  to  his 
death  in  1847.     It  then  became  the 
property  of  Mark  Robb,  who  died 
in  1892,  leaving  the  property  to  his 
son.     The  property  still  stands  in- 
tact, and  in  later  years  has  proved 
immensely  valuable  by  reason  of 
its  oil    product    and    coal  depos- 
its.      The    grandfather    left    the 
farm    in    1776,   and  crossing   the 
Alleghanies    served    through    the 
entire  revolutionary  war,  and  then 
went  back  to  his  forest  and  farm 
labor.       Mr.     Robb    was    educa- 
ted at  Jefferson  college,    whence  he  was  gradu- 
ated   in    1864.     During   the  following    winter   he 
marketed  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  drawing.lt  by  team 
to  Pittsburg,  over  the  mountainous  roads  peculiar  to 
the  region,  wlien,  the  task  having  been  accomplished, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1866.    He  formed  a  copartnership  with 
C.  Snively,  which  continued  eleven  years.    After  its 
dissolution  he  continued  a  year's  practice  alone,  when 
the  firm  of  Robb  &  Fitzsimmons  was  formed,  which, 
after  an  existence  of  fifteen  years,  still  (1893)  con- 
tinues.   In  the  earlier  part  of  his  legal  life  Mr.  Robb's 
practice  was  of  a.  general  character:  he  afterward 
made  a  specialty  of  criminal  law.     He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1870,  and  served  on  the  judiciary 
committee.    In  November,  1877,  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Allegheny  county,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  term  of  three  years  was  re-elected,  being  the 
first  district  attorney  of  Allegheny  county  to  succeed 
himself.     During  his  tenure  of  office  he  tried  and 
convicted  McC'lain  for  the  murder  of  Sanrie  Hunter, 
the  case  being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  an- 
nals of  western  Pennsylvania.      On  his  retirement 
from  tlie  office  of  district  attorney  he  continued  his 
practice  of  criminal  law  by  entering  upon  the  defense 
in  criminal  cases.     He  was  counsel  tor  A.  B.  Starr, 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  railroad,  chaiged  with  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  company,  causing  an  accident  in  which  a  Miss 
Weymau  lost  her  life,  clearing  Starr.     Robb  was 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the  noted  Homestead 
riot  cases,  caused  by  the  frightful  disturbances  in 
July,  1892,  and  also  counsel  for  the  defense  in  the 
Westinuhouse  w.   the  General    electric    company, 
when  Jlorris  Mead  and  others  were  charged  with 
conspiracy.     Mr.  Robb  is  a  member  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation, a  member  also  of  the  Masonic  order,  the  I. 
O   O.  F.,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Ancient  order 
of  united  workmen,  and  honorary  member  of  the 
American  mechanics,  and  of  the  Kappa  Phi  Lambda. 
He  was  married  in  1859,  and  his  eldest  son  has  been 


for  six  years  a  member  of  the  bar.  Mr.  Robb  is 
considered  the  youngest  old  man  at  the  Allegheny 
county  bar,  and  resides  at  his  lovely  country  resi- 
dence in  Emsworth  on  the  Fort  Wayne  road. 

ELIjERY,  Christoph.er,  senator,  was  born  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Nov.  1,  1768.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  William  Ellery,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence.  He  was  sent  to  Yale 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1797,  and  having 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
practice  at  Newport.  In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  as  a  democrat  to  till  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Ray  Greene,  who  had  resigned,  and  served 
until  March  3,  1805.  In  1806  Mr.  Ellery  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jefferson  commissioner  of 
loans  at  Providence.  In  1830  and  from  that  time 
till  1834,  he  held  the  office  of  collector  of  customs  at 
Newport.     He  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  3,  1840. 

ELLERY,  Frank,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  23,  1794,  son  of  Chris- 
topher Ellery.  On  Jan.  1,  1812,  he  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman.  He  was  assigned  to  the  frigate 
President,  and  in  her  fight  with  the  Belvidere  was 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  the  gun  which  he  was 
serving.  He  distinguished  himself  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  congress 
and  a  sword.  In  1815  he  was  on  board  the  Constel- 
lation, at  the  time  when  she  captured,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, an  Algerine  frigate  and  the  Turkish  flag- 
ship. In  1817  a  band  of  pirates  under  one  McGregor, 
having  established  a  stronghold  on  Amelia  Island, 
Fla. ,  Ellery  was  one  of  an  expedition  sent  to  make  a 
raid  upon  the  station  and  succeeded  in  capturing  one 
of  the  piratical  craft  in  company  with  a  prize  which 
she  had  taken.  On  March  28,  1830,  Ellery  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant.  In  1827  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Cyane,  of  the  Brazil  squadron.  In 
1829  and  1837  he  was  on  duty  at  Boston  and  New 
York.  In  1840  he  commanded  the  war  steamer 
Enterprise.  In  1855  he  was  put  on  the  retired  list, 
but  in  1861  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Boston  naval  rendezvous,  and  on  Apr.  4,  1867,  was 
commissioned  commodore  on  the  retired  list.  He 
died  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  March  34,  1871. 

CONVERSE,  George  Leroy,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  Georgesville,  Franklin  county,  O.,  June  4,  1837, 
son  of  Dr.  George  W.  and  Cassandra  (Cook)  Con- 
verse. His  father  was  a  physician, 
the  son  of  Sanford  Converse,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  1813.  Sanford 
Converse  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah, 
a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball 
in  the  left  shoulder,  from  which  he 
suffered  until  he  died.  The  family 
descent  is  from  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, and  the  first  of  the  American  _ 
line  came  to  the  western  continent  ^^ 
with  Winthrop.  After  the  death  of  ; 
Dr.  Converse,  his  wife,  being  a  wo- « 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  attain- 
ments, supported  herself  and  child 
by  teaching.  George,  guided  and  as- 
sisted by  his  mother,  obtained  the 
elements  of  his  education  at  the  dis- 
trict school;  afterwards  attending 
Central  college  for  seven  years  and 
then,  entering  the  \uiiver.3ity  at  Granville,  O. ,  was  grad- 
uated in  1849.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Gen.  J. 
W.  Wilson,  at  Tiffin,  O.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1851.  He  at  once  began  practice  at  Napoleon, 
O.,  but  removed  to  Columbus  in  January,  1853. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  serving 
one  term,  and  declining  re-election.  The  bar  ol 
Franklin  county  at  the  time  was  a  strong  one,  and 
Mr.  Converse  was  accorded  a  leading  position.     He 
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Was  devoted  to  Ms  profession  and  did  not  court  po- 
litical preferment.  In  1859  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1861, 
serving  two  terms.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  and  became  the  recognized  democratic 
leader.  In  1873  he  was  again  elected  to  the  lower 
house  and  made  its  speaker,  when  his  efticiency  and 
lesources  as  a  parliamentarian  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  entire  country.  He  was  re-elected  in  1875, 
and  was  the  democratic  leader  on  the  floor  of  the 
house.  In  1877  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
gubernatorial  honors,  with  Gen.  Durben  Wood  and 
E.  M.  Bishop  as  competitors.  Bishop  being  nom- 
inated and  elected.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  coii- 
^ress._  Mr.  Randall,  speaker  of  the  house,  recogniz- 
ing his  abilities,  made  him  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  public  lands,  an  honor  rarely  conferred  upon 
a  new  member.  He  was  re-elected  to  congress  in 
1880,  and  his  eminent  services  were  so  marked  that 
he  was  again  elected  with  but  little  opposition.  The 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Converse  upon  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, and  his  eminent  abilities,  made  him  a  conspicu- 
ous figure.  He  was  fully  in  accord  with  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, believing  and  advocating  that  a  tariff  should 
be  so  levied  that  it  would  protect  the  industries  of 
the  country  against  foreign  competition,  especially 
asking  that  agricultural  interests  be  thus  protected. 
It  was  Mr.  Converse  who  moved  to  strike  out  the 
•enacting  clause  of  the  Morrison  horizontal  tariff  bill 
when,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  bill  was  under 
discussion.  After  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  its  friends 
and  opponents  agreed  that  the  question  should  be 
authoritatively  settled  by  the  democratic  national 
convention  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Randall  was  to  cham- 
pion those  who  opposed,  and  Mr.  Moi-rison  those 
who  supported  the  bill.  Mr.  Randall  was  unavoida- 
bly detained  from  the  first  day  of  the  convention, 
and  Mr.  Converse,  though  not  a  delegate,  sought  a 
place  in  the  Ohio  delegation  and  a  membership  on 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  where  the  control  was 
to  be  reached  by  an  attempt  to  make  Mr.  Morrison 
its  chairman.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  were  suc- 
cessful, but  Mr.  Converse,  as  a  favor  to  Mr.  Morri- 
son, requested,  although  entitled  to  the  victory 
gained,  that  Mr.  Morrison  be  made  chairman.  Mr. 
Morrison  then  invited  Mr.  Converse  to  make  the 
:first  speech  in  reply  to  Benj.  F.  Butler,  who 
spoke  against  the  report  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Converse  in  his  action  in  this  matter  contributed 
largely  to  the  presidential  success  of  1884.  With 
Mr.  Randall  he  was  called  to  New  York,  and  can- 
vassed that  state.  In  his  practice  as  well  as  in  his 
private  life,  Mr.  Converse  has  sustained  a  character 
ior  integrity  arid  honesty  of  purpose  beyond  re- 
proach. A  self-made  man,  he  has  earned  the  dis- 
tinction he  has  won.  He  is  clear-out  mentally  as 
well  as  physically.  As  a  lawyer  he  ranks  among 
the  foremost  at  tlie  Ohio  bar:  as  a  citizen  he  has  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him.  He  is 
a  typical  American,  loyal  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
country,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  those  who  are 
struggling  to  obtain,  as  he  has,  a  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen.  In  1893  Gov.  McKin- 
ley  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  Nicaragua 
canal  convention,  held  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  made 
chairman  of  the  convention,  and  of  a  subsequent 
convention  held  at  New  Orleans,  called  by  him  un- 
der authority  of  the  St.  Louis  convention.  In  this 
he  tools  the  broad  view  that  his  government  should 
construct  the  Nicaraguan  canal  as  a  national  safe- 
guard, and  in  the  interests  of  Commerce,  his  position 
"being  wise  and  patriotic,  which  he  eloquently  por- 
trayed in  numerous  addresses  which  he  was  invited 
to  deliver  in  different  cities.  Sept.  16,  1853.  he  mar- 
lied  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary 
<Walker)  Patterson.  Mrs.  Converse  died  Nov.  19, 
1883,  a  highly  respected  woman 'for  her  many  good 
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qualities.  Mr.  Converse  again  married,  his  second 
wife  being  Eloise,  daughter  of  Dr.  Landon,  an  emi- 
nent physician  of  Columbus,  O. 

BLANCHARD,  Noah  Farwell,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  Nasliua,  N.  H.,  Jan.  38,  1831. 
His  father  being  a  farmer,  he  as  a  boy  attended  the 
public  school,  and  during  the  holidays  and  vacations 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  until 
of  age,  when  he  learned  the  trade 
of  making  leather.  Upon  the  fail- 
ure of  his  employer  in  1853,  he 
went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where 
he  found  employment  with  T.  P. 
Howell  &  Co. ,  manufacturers  of 
patent  leather.  He  soon  became 
their  superintendent,  and  in  a  few 
years  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm.  In  1860  he  withdrew, 
and  established  himself  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  conducting 
the  undertaking  alone  for  two 
years,  when  his  brother,  David  O. 
Blanohard,  joined  him  in  partner- 
ship. Inl869P.  VanZandtLane 
was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and 
the  firm  name  of  Blanchard,  Bro- 
ther &  Lane  was  established,  and 
the  business  largely  increased, 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-known  manufacturers  of 
patent  leather  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  not  only  prominent  in  business  circles,  but  was 
favorably  known  in  social  and  religious  organizations 
in  Newark.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Trinity  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
the  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  law  and  order  association  at  the  time  it 
made  so  determined  and  active  a  campaign  against 
Sabbath  desecration  in  1879,  and  was  named  as  a 
candidate  of  the  association  for  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Newark.  This  nomination,  however,  he  refused  to 
accept.  In  national  politics  Mr.  Blanchard  was  an 
ardent  republican.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  trade  of  the  city  of  Newark,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  TVIerchants'  fire  insurance 
company,  and  one  of  the  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  Newark  who  organized  the  Prudential 
life  insurance  company,  and  was  its  president  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  prominent  mover  in 
organizing  the  Newark  industrial  institute,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  on 
permanent  exhibition  the  va- 
ried industries  of  the  city,  which 
has  already  resulted  largely  in 
promoting  these  industries.  Mr 
Blanchard  died  May  11,  1881. 
HULBURD,  Merritt, 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Monk- 
ton,  Vt.,  Oct.  15,  1843,  the  son 
of  Rev.  David  H.  P.  Hulburd, 
who  for  fi  tty  years  was  a  promi- 
nent Methodist  minister  in  New 
England.  He  was  educated  at 
Poultney,  and  at  Fort  Edward 
collegiate  institute,  under  that 
successful  educator,  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  King.  When  fitted  for 
college  he  was  over-persuaded 
to  directly  enter  the  ministry, 
for  which  he  was  then  prepar- 
ing. Thus  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  began  his  ministerial  career, 
intention  and  the  son's  purpose, 
had  passed,  to  re-enter  school  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. Months  passed  by  without  cessation  from 
work,  and  his  continuous  success  as  a  preacher  and 
pulpit  orator  gave  the  young  man  no  opportunity  to 
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turn  aside  from  the  active  duties  of  the  profession 
he  had  entered;  he  completed  his  preparations  by 
private  study,  and  soon  thereafter  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the  University  of 
Vermont  at  Burlington  each  gave  him  the  honorai-y 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  University  of  the 
city  of  Xew  York  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  in  1888.  Dr.  Hulburd  has  filled  manyof  the 
leading  appointments  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  this  country,  including  prominent 
churches  in  Burlington,  Vt..  Springfield  and  Lowell, 
Mass.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Troy,  Albany  and  Kew 
York  city.  For  a  long  time  he  was  pastor  of  Spring 
Garden  "street  church  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  appointments  in  the  denomination. 
Travel,  wide  reading  and  diligent  study  have  greatly 
increased  his  knowledge  and  enriched  his  mind. 
Dr.  Hulburd  is  widely  known  for  his  great  interest 
in  moral  reforms  and  as  a  lyceum  and  literary 
lecturer. 

SBWALXi,  Samuel,  judge,  was  born  in  Bishop- 
stoke,  England,  March  38,  1652.  When  he  was 
quite  young  his  parents  came  to  America,  bringing 
him  with  them,  and  settled  in  iSTewbury,  Mass., 
where  he  continued  the  studies  which  had  been  be- 
gun in  England,  and  fitted  himself  for  Harvard  col- 
lege, which  he  entered  in  1667.  He  studied  divinity 
and  preached  on  one  occasion  ;  but  married  on  Feb. 
38,  1677,  and  gave  up  the  ministiy.  His  wife  was 
Hannah  Hull,  the  only  child  of  John  and  Judith 
Hull.  His  father-in-law  was  treasurer  and  mint- 
master,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  young  Sewall 
took  charge  of  the  printing  press  in  Boston.  In  1688 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  for  a  year, 
traveling  and  attending  to  business.  In  1693  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council  and  judge  of  tlie  pro- 
bate court  ;  and  he  was  prominent  in  the  trials  of 
the  witches  during  the  period  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft excitement.  It  is  said  that  of  all  the  judges 
who  were  engaged  in  these  trials  Judge  Sewall  was 
the  only  one  who  publicly  confessed  that  he  had 
been  deceived.  Tliis  he  did  in  1697,  in  a  written 
document,  which  was  read  befoi-e  the  congregation 
of  the  Old  South  Cliui'ch  in  Boston  by  tlie  minister, 
Sewall  remaining  standing  during  the  reading  And, 
furtlier,  it  is  said  that  this  experience  so  haunted  him 
and  preyed  upon  his  mind  that,  during  the  remain- 
ing thuty-one  years  of  his  life,  he  passed  one  day 
in  each  year  in  fasting,  medi- 
tation and  prayer  that  he  might 
retain  in  his  mind  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  enormity  of  his 
offense.  In  1699  Judge  Sew- 
all was  made  a  commissioner 
of  the  English  society  for  the 
propagation  of  tlie  gospel  in 
New  England,  and  afterwards 
their  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Judge  Sewall  was  a  vcjlumi- 
nous  ^^■riter.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  verj'  benevolent  and 
charitable,  .sympathizing  al- 
ways with  the  down-trodden 
and  unfortunate.  In  1718  he 
was  appointed  chief  justice  and 
held  tlie  office  for  ten  years, 
when  tlie  infirmities  of  old  age 
caused  liim  to  retire.  He  pub- 
lished: "TlieSellingof  Joseph," 
which  was  a  tract  in  behalf  of  slaves,  printed  in  1700 ; 
also  "The  Accomplishment  of  Providence"  (1713);  "A 
Memcrial  relating  to  the  Kennebec  Indians"  (1721)  ; 
and  "A  Description  of  the  New  Heaven " (1727). 
He  kept  a  very  full  diary  and  also  a  letter-book,  in 
which  were  copied  most  of  his  important  letters, 
which  were  valuable  as  describing  the  civil  and  social 
life  of  his  period.     He  also  kept  a  commonplace  book, 
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in  which  he  set  down  quotations  from  his  favorite 
authors,  while  he  left  twelve  manuscript  volumes, 
containing  abstracts  of  sermons  and  addresses.  His 
diary  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  historical, 
collections,  as  was  also  his  letter  book.  He  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1730. 

RAPPE,  liOuis  Amedeus,  first  R.  C.  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Cleveland,  O.,  was  born  at  Au- 
drehem,  in  the  department  oi  Pasde  Calais,  France, 
Feb.  2,  1801.  His  parents  were  French  peasants, 
and  he  worked  upon  a  farm 
until  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
having  but  poor  facilities  for 
an  education.  Deciding  in  1821 
to  become  a  priest  he  entered 
the  seminary  of  Boulogne,  and 
on  Jlarch  14, 1839,  was  ordained 
by  Cardinal  Latour  d'Auvergne, 
after  having  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  the  ecclesias- 
tical seminary  of  Arras.  He 
was  first  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  parish  church  of  Wizme, 
and  also  attended  a  neighbor- 
ing mission.  In  1834  Father 
Rappe  was  made  chaplain  of 
the  Ursuline  community  at 
Boulogne  -  sur  -  mer.  In  1839 
Bishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati 
visited  the  convent,  and  made 
known  to  Father  Rappe  the  need  for  priests  in  the 
American  missions.  For  some  time  the  latter  had 
had  a  desire  to  so  devote  himself,  and  accordingly, 
having  obtained  the  permission  of  his  superiors,  he 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  bishop  to  the  United 
States,  and  toward  the  close  of  1840  arrived  in  Cin- 
cinnati. He  at  once  began  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  in  1841  was  given  spiritual  charge  of 
Toledo  and  Maumee,  and  of  the  laborers  at  work  on 
the  Maumee  river  and  Erie  canal,  and  the  settlers 
along  the  Maumee  river.  Father  Rappe  labored 
alone  in  this  diiflcult  field  until  1846,  when  Father 
Louis  de  Gorsbriand  was  sent  by  Bishop  Purcell  as 
his  co-laborer.  In  1846  he  established  a  branch  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  congregation  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Toledo.  He  was  made  bishop  of  the  new  see  of 
Cleveland  in  1847,  and  on  Oct.  10th  of  that  year 
was  consecrated  at  Cincinnati  by  Bishop  Purcell, 
assisted  by  Bishop  Whelan  of  Wheeling.  The  dio- 
cese comprised  all  the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  Bishop- 
Rappe  at  once  assumed  charge,  and  found  but  one 
church  in  Cleveland,  which  had  alreadj'  become  too 
small  for  the  congregation.  In  1848  he  purchased  a 
house  for  his  episcopal  residence,  and  immediately 
took  steps  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral,  of 
which  he  laid  the  corner-stone  on  Oct.  22,  1848,  and 
which  was  completed  and  consecrated  in  November, 
1853.  In  1849  Bishop  Rappe  visited  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  securing  priests  and  religious  orders  to  enter 
his  diocese,  returning  in  1850,  having  successfully 
completed  his  mission.  The  following  year  he 
founded'St.  Mary's  orphan  asylum  for  girls,  and  in 
1852,  St.  Vincent's  orphan  asylum  for  boys.  Be- 
sides the  Ursuline  sisters,  the  Ladies  of  the  .«acred 
heart  of  Mary  and  the  Sisters  of  charity,  the  Grey 
nuns  and  Little  sisters  of  the  poor  also' entered  the 
diocese,  as  well  as  the  Franciscan  fathers  and  Ger- 
man Jesuits,  In  1863  Bishop  Rappe  agreed  to  build 
a  hospital  in  Cleveland,  provided  the  public  would 
give  him  financial  assistance.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  as  the  need 
of  such  an  institution  had  been  greatly  felt,  espe- 
cially during  the  civil  war.  In  1865  a  hospital  cost- 
ing $75,000  was  completed,  which  Bishop  Rappe 
placed  in  cliarge  of  the  Sisters  of  charity.  In  1869 
he  was  called  to  Rome  to  attend  the  Vatican  council, 
and  while  there  was  unjustly  assailed  by  calumnies 
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from  a  few  members  of  the  diocese  he  had  so  faith- 
fully served.  The  calumnies  were  subsequently 
found  to  be  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  but  upon  re- 
turning to  Cleveland  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  Aug. 
S3,  1870.  Bishop  Rappe  retired,  to  Vermont,  where 
he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  missionary  labor 
in  that  state  and  in  Canada.  At  tlie  time  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  diocese  of  Cleveland  it  contained  only 
about  25,000  Cathohes.  twenty-eight  priests  and 
thirty -four  churches;  when  he  retired  from  the  epis- 
copate, the  Catholic  population  numbered  100,000, 
107  priests,  sixty  churches  and  ninety  schools,  and  a 
number  of  religious  institutions.  It  has  been  writ- 
ten of  Bishop  Rappe  that  "  in  the  line  of  his  work, 
few  men  in  the  missions  of  America  ever  excelled 
hi'ii.  Untiring  in  zeal,  patient  in  hardship,  gener- 
ous, unselfish,  no  labor  seemed  to  weary  or  exhaust 
him.  Tall,  wiry,  quick  and  elastic  in  motion, 
good  his  aim,  sutEering  and  sorrow  the  object  of  his 
charity,  he  lived  for  religion  and  his  kind."  He 
•died  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Sept.  8,  1877,  and  his  re- 
mains were  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral 
which  he  built. 

GIIiMOUB,  Kichard,  second  R.  C.  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Cleveland,  O.,  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,   Sept.  38,  1824,   the  only  child  of  John 
Gilmour  and  Marion  Callander.     His  parents,  who 
were  in    comfortable    circumstances,    were    strict 
Scotch  Covenanters,  and  emi- 
grated to  Nova  Scotia  in  1839, 
subsequently  removing  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  settling  on  a  farm 
near  Latrobe,  where  the  son  at- 
tended the  district  schools.     He 
was  a  constant  reader,  and  his 
love  of  books  and  studious  liabits 
'■  were  fostered  by  his  parents  as 
far  as  their  means  would  allow. 
Having  completed  the  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years 
old  he  went    to    Philadelphia 
where  he  made    the   acquain- 
tance of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Raf- 
ferty,    pastor    of    St.     Francis 
church,  Fairmount.     The  earn- 
est, kindly  manner  of  this  priest 
wore  away  so  much  of  the  inbred 
prejudice  against  the  Catholic 
clergy,  that  the  young  man  soon  entertained  a  warm 
friendship  for  the  clergyman,  and,  naturally  of  an 
inquiring  mind,  of  his  own  accord  began  to  investi- 
gate Catholicism.     These  investigations  were   only 
terminated  by  his  admission  to  the  church,  which 
step  was  taken  calmly  and  understandingly,  and  not 
without  mature  deliberatioli,  two  years    after   he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Father  Rafferty.      His 
parents,  thougli  disappointed,  were  sensible  enough 
to  raise  no  objections  to  what  the  son  honestly  be- 
lieved to  be  his  duty,  and  ultimately  followed  his 
example.     Feeling  that  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  choose  his  role  in  the  drama  of  life,  after  careful 
consideration  he  decided  to  enter  the  priesthood.    In 
July,  1846,  he  was  sent  by  Father  RafEerty  to  Mount 
St.  Mary's  seminary,  Emmittsburg,  Md.     He  imme- 
diately won  the  esteem  of  his  superiors,  and  a  year 
after  he  entered  the  seminary  was  appointed  prefect 
of  the  collegians  and  professor  of  higher  mathemat- 
ics, holding  these  positions  until  the  end  of  his  sem- 
inary course.  At  the  completion  of  his  college  course 
in  1848,  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts     At  the  end  of  his  theological  course,  he  was 
received  by  Archbishop  Purceil  for  the  diocese  of 
Cincinnati,  and  ordained  a  priest  by  him  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  that  city,  Aug.  30,  1852,     In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  missionary 
work,  with  his  residence  at  Portsmouth,   and  the 
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churches  at  Ironton,  Vinton  and  Gallipolis,  besides 
a  number  of  missions  and  stations  in  the  vicinage, 
and   in    Northwestern    Kentucky  and    "West  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  labored  with  zeal,  and  encountered 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  most  trying  kind. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  pastor  of   St.  Patrick's 
church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  flourished  under  his 
direction.     A  flue  school  building  was  erected,  the 
parochial  school  system  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  everything  relative  to  the'spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  parish  was  attended 
with  gratifying  results.     In  April,    1868,    he  was 
appointed  a  professor  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  seminaiy, 
Cincinnati,  but  only  retained  this  position  until  July, 
1869,  when  he  was  called  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  St. 
Joseph's  church,  Dayton,  O.,  which  congregation  he 
left  in  a  prosperous  condition  when  he  Was  called  to 
the  episcopate.     On  Apr.   14,  1873,  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Cleveland  by  Archbishop  Purcell, 
in  the  cathedral  at  Cincinnati,  and  a  few  days  later 
he  assumed  charge  of  his  cathedral  church.     His'- 
jurisdiction  embraced  the  whole  of  northern  Ohio, 
and  fifteen  years  after  he  resumed  charge  of  his  see 
and     notwithstanding    the    numberless    difficulties 
with  which  he  liad  to  contend,  the  laity  numbered 
over  300,000,  in  charge  of  187  priests  who  cared  for 
235  churches.     There  were,  besides,   126  parochial 
schools,   seven  orphan  asylums,  and  a  number  of 
other  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  the  dio- 
cese of  Cleveland  taking  a  foremost  rank  with  the 
best-regulated  dioceses  of  the  countiy  for  its  thor- 
ough system  and  order.     In  July,  1874,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  press,  he 
established  the    "Catholic  Universe."    In  1876  he 
tested  before  the  courts  what  lie  considered  the  un- 
just taxation  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Cleveland, 
and  the  common  pleas,  circuit  and  supreme  courts 
decided  the  question  in  his  favor.     He  won  national 
reputation  as  a  defender  and  promoter  of  the  Catho- 
lic parochial-school  system,  and  in  May,  1886,  when 
the   congress  of  churches  assembled  in  Cleveland, 
he  was  invited  to  speak,  the  subject  assigned  to  him 
being  "Religion  in  the  Public  Schools."     He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Fourth  provincial  council  of 
Cincinnati,  and  at  the  Third  plenary  council  of  Bal- 
timore, and  in  1885  was  delegated  by  the  archbish- 
ops of  the  United  States  to  visit  Rome  in  the  interest 
of  tlie  decrees  of  the  Third  plenary  Baltimore  coun- 
cil, sent  there  for  review  and  approval.     He  com- 
piled a  series  of  school  readers,  six  in  all,  known  as 
the  "  Catholic  National  Readers,"  which  are  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  is  also  his  "Bible 
History, "  published  when  he  was  a  parish  priest.     In 
1887  he  published  a  code  of  rules  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  the  parochial  schools.     He  was  a 
man  of  strong  individuality,  firm,  bold  and  fearless; 
an  eloquent  public  speaker,  a  pointed  writer,  who 
wielded  a  strong  and  at  times  even  a  trenchant  pen. 
He  died  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Apr.  13,  1891.     His 
remains  repose  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  cathedral 
church  in  Cleveland,  O. 

HORSTMANN,  Ignatius  F.,  third  R.  C. 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Cleveland,  O.,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1840.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  private  schools  and  the  public  and  high 
school  of  his  native  city,  graduating  in  1857  with 
high  honors  from  the  Boys'  centra)  high  school.  He 
subsequently  attended  the  Jesuit  college,  and  decid- 
ing to  entire  the  priesthood,  went  to  the  diocesan 
seminary  at  Glen  Riddle,  Delaware  county,  for  his 
theological  studies.  He  there  gave  such  marked  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  piety  that  he  was  solicited  by 
Archbishop  Wood  as  one  of  the  flrst-class  seminari- 
ans who  were  sent  from  the  archdiocese  to  the 
American  college  attached  to  the  Propaganda  in 
Rome.  He  there  at  once  took  a  high  rank  among 
the  students,  and  was  awarded  a  number  of  medals  ' 
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in  literary  and  oratorical  contests.  On  June  10, 
1865,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Rome,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  was 
conferred  on  him.  In  1866  he  returned  to  America 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  logic,  metaphysics 
and  ethics  and  also  of  German  and  Hebrew  in  the 
old  Theological  seminary  at  Philadelphia.  In  1877 
Dr.  Horstmann  resigned  his  position  at  the  seminary 
to  become  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  of  which  he  had  charge 
until  1885,  when  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  archdiocese. 
On  June  10,  1890,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion was  celebrated  at  the  Phila- 
delphia cathedral  with  much 
0  ceremony.  As  rector  and  chan- 
cellor he  was  always  an  active 
and  energetic  worker.  Besides 
attending  to  the  many  duties  of 
hisresponsiblepositionhefound 
time  for  considerable  literary 
work.  -His  services  were  in  con- 
stant requisition  as  a  lecturer 
and  preacher,  and  he  was  spirit- 
ual director  of  the  convent  of 
Notre  Dame  and  of  the  Catho- 
lic club,  and  president  of  the 
Catholic  historical  society.  On  Dec.  11,  1891,  Dr. 
Horstmann  was  nominated  bishop  of  Cleveland  and 
consecrated  in  the  cathedra]  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Philadelphia  on  Feb.  35.  1892,  by  Archbishop  Elder 
of  Cincinnati,  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia 
preaching  the  consecration  sermon.  The  diocese  of 
which  Bishop  Horstmann  lias  charge  embraces  all 
of  northern  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Indiana 
border.  11  comprises  250  churches  and  chapels,  210 
priests,  over  thirty  seminarians,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  and  college,  two  educational  institutes  for 
small  boys,  live  academies  for  girls,  130  parochial 
schools  attended  by  3y,000  children,  five  hospitals, 
six  orphan  asylums,  a  protectory,  reformatory,  and 
two  homes  for  the  aged.  The  Catholic  population 
in  the  diocese  numbers  about  300, 000.  Bishop  Horst- 
mann's  administration  of  this  chai'ge  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  his  ability,  zeal  and  untiring  industry. 

STEVENS,  Edwin  Augustus,  mechanical  en- 
gineer, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  14, 
1858,  son  of  Edwin  Augustus  Stevens,  the  founder 
of  the  Stevens  institute  of  technology,  and  Martha 
Bayard  Dod  ;  and  grandson  of  Col.  John  Stevens,  a 
member  of  the  first  Federal  congress.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school.  Concord,  N.  H., 
and  at  Princeton  college.  He  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1878,  and  has  since  resided  at 
Hoboken  where  his  family  had  a  large  landed  prop- 
erty, and  where,  as  president  of  the  Hoboken  land 
and  improvement  company,  he  is  actively  engaged. 
His  pre-eminence  in  local  affairs  is  sliown  by  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  ofHces  occupied  by  him  :  park  commis- 
sioner of  Hudson  county  ;  tax  commissioner  for  the 
city  of  Hoboken;  commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of 
arrears  of  taxationfor  thecity  of  Hoboken  ;  president 
of  the  Hoboken  ferry  company,  and  of  the  New  Jersey 
ice  company  ;  trea.surer  of  the  Hackensack  water  com- 
pany ;  director  of  the  First  national  bank  of  Ho- 
boken, of  the  Hudson  trust  and  .savings  institution, 
and  trustee  of  Stevens  institute.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  to  define  the  boundaries  between 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  a  work  which  had  been 
performed  one  hundred  years  befoi-e  by  a  commis- 
sion of  which  his  great-grandfather  was  a  member, 
and  was  for  a  time,  alternate  commissioner  to  the 
Columbian  exposition.  Col.  Stevens  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  state  and  national  politics,  has  been 
president  of  the  democratic  society  of  the  state  of 


New  Jersey,  and  a  member  of  the  democratic  state 
committee,  and  in  1888  and  1893  was  the  democratic 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  for  the  state.  His 
interest  in  military  affairs  is  not  less  marked.  He 
has  been  adjutant  of  the  9th  regiment,  N.  Gr.  N.  J., 
aide  on  the  governor's  staff,  colonel  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment, and  is  now  on  the  retired  list  of  the  National 
guard.  He  is  a  member  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  is  a  trustee 
of  Washington  association  of  New  Jersey,  member 
of  tlie  consulting  committee  U.  S.  standard  steam- 
ship owners,  and  of  the  Builders'  and  Underwriters' 
associations  ;  of  the  Lawyers'  and  University  clubs- 
of  New  York,  and  the  German  and  Columbia  clubs- 
of  Hoboken,  and  the  Atlantic  boat  club.  Col. 
Stevens  is  an  associate  member  of  the  Society  of  me- 
chanical engineers,  and  a  life  associate  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  naval  architects  and  marine  engineers. 
He  inherits  the  inventive  genius  of  his  father,  and 
the  first  screw  ferry-boat,  the  Bergen,  now  plying- 
between  Hoboken  and  New  York,  was  designed  by 
him. 

GEER,  Walter,  lawyer  and  manufacturer,  was- 
born  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1857.  son  of 
Asahel  Clarke  Geer,  a  native  of  Glens  Palls,  grad- 
uate of  Union  college  in  the  class  of  1843,  and  for 
eighteen  years  a  successful  member  of  the  bar  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Abram  B.  Olin.  He  was  for  several  years 
collector  for  the  Northern  district  of  New  York, 
and  still  later  for  eighteen  years  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  "Walter  A.Wood  mowing  and 
reaping  machine  company  of  Hoosic  Palls,  N.  Y. 
Since  his  retirement  from  active  business,  in 
1886,  he  has  resided  at  Washington,  D.  C.  His- 
grandfather  was  Judge  Walter  Geer,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Glens  Palls,  N.  Y.,  who  mar- 
ried Henrietta  Van  Buren,  a  cousin  of  President 
Van  Buren.  His  mother,  Helen  Augusta  Dan- 
forth,  is  a  daughter  of  Keyes  Danforth,  of  Will- 
iamstown, Mass.,  whose  father  was  .Jonathan  Dan- 
forth, one  of  the  minutemen  who  served  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  at  that  time  a  resident 
of  Weston  (now  Warren),  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
but  in  1775  removed  to  Williamstown,  and  com- 
manded a  company  of  minutemen  from  Williams- 
town at  the  battle  of  Bennington. 
Young  Walter's  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Greylock  institute.  South 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  then  under  the 
superintendence  of  Benjamin  F. 
Mills,  andatWilliamscollege,  whence 
hewasgraduatedinl878,a.ndreceived 
his  degree  of  A.M.  in  1881.  After 
graduation  Mr.  Geer  spent  several 
months  traveling  in  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  entered  the  School  of  ora- 
tory of  the  Boston  university,  at  that 
time  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Lewis 

B.  Monroe.  The  following  year  he 
entered  the  law  school  of  the  Na- 
tional university,  at  Washington,  D. 

C,  from  which  he  received  the  de- 
grees of  LL.D.  in  1881  and  LL.M.  in 
1882.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  practicing  his  profes- 
sion for  a  year  in  Washington,  Mr.  Geer  moved  in 
September,  1882,  to  Chicago,  and  became  assistant 
manager  of  the  general  western  office  of  the  Walter 
A.  Wood  mowing  and  reaping  machine  company, 
remaining  there  until  1886.  In  April  of  that  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly  organized 
New  York  architectural  terra-cotta  company  and 
moved  to  New  York,  where  its  principal  office  is 
located.  On  Sept.  26, 1883,  he  married  Mary,  daug^i- 
ter  of  Orlando  B.  Potter,  of  New  York  city. 
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MARSHALL,  Charles,  first  president  of  the 
Pliiladelpliia  college   of  pharmacy,    from   1831   to 
1835,  was    born   in    Philadelphia,    May    8,    1744. 
Christopher  Marshall,  his  father,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  was  one  of  the  earliest  chemists  and  drug- 
gists in  Philadelphia.     He  owned  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prominent  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
America,  and  during   the  revolution  he  supplied 
most  of  the  medicines  and  drugs  to  the  soldiers  from 
Pennsylvania,  New    Jersey,    and    Delaware,    that 
served  in  Washington's  army.     He  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee 
of  safety  in  Philadelphia  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  war.     His  ' '  Remembrancer  "  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  diaries  of  the  time  of  the  revolution.     His 
son,  Charles  Marshall,  obtained  a  classical  educa- 
tion, and  when  he  became  of  age  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  father  and  elder  brother  Chris- 
topher in  the  drug  business,  and  upon  their  retire- 
ment he  became  sole  proprietor.     Early  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
assumed  to  issue  diplomas  to  practice  pharmacy  and 
to  prescribe  the  grant,  the  pharmacists  of  Philadel- 
phia felt  it  to  be  an  infraction  of  their  rights.     This 
brought  out  a  considerable  discussion  among  promi- 
nent   pharmacists    of   Philadelphia,    and    in  1831 
Charles  Marshall  with  others  founded  the  Philadel- 
phia college  of  pharmacy,  of  winch  he  became  the 
first  president.     He  occupied  this  position  until  the 
time  of   his  death   Aug.   35,    1835,   at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

LEHMAN,  Williani,  second  president  of  the 
College  of  pharmacy,  from  1835  to  1839,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  14, 1779.  His  great-grandfather, 
Philip  Lehman,  came  to  America  from  Saxony,  and 
became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  William  Penn,  and 
in  that  capacity  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  the  In- 
dians of  Canada,  June  33,  1693,  the  original  of 
which  is  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  capitol  at  Har- 
risburg.  His  grandfather,  Christian  Lehman,  was 
a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  an  associate  of  Ritten- 
house,  the  distinguished  astronomer.     William  Leh- 
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man  inherits  the  literary  tastes  of  his  ancestors.     He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  the  same  institution.     His  father  left  him  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by 
his  successful  career  as  a  druggist  in  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Lehman  was  a  diligent  student  of  scientific  and 
classical  literature,  and  was  recognized  as  an  accom- 
plished  scholar  and  a  fine  linguist.      He  traveled 
extensively  in   Europe    and  America.      Becoming 
interested  in  politics,  from  1814  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  he  represented  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  stale  legislature,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  members.     Dr.   Lehman  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  College  of  pharmacy,  became  its 
president  in  1825,  and  very  ably  filled  that  position 
until  his  death  on  March  29, -1829,  at  Harrisburg 
while  a  member  of  the  legislature.     Among  his  be- 
quests was  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  constraction 
of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Philadelphia  atbenajum. 
SMITH,  Daniel  B.,  third  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  pharmacy,  from  1839  to  1854,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, July  14,  1793.    His  father  died  when  he  was 
one  year  old,  and  his  mother  moved  to  her  former 
home  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  Daniel  obtained 
his  early  education  in  an  excellent  Friends'  school. 
The  teacher,  John  Griscom,  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able scientific  attainments  and  possessed  great  abil- 
ity in  imparting  instruction  to  his  students.     His  lec- 
tures and  experiments  in  chemistry  deeply  interested 
his  advanced  pupils,  and  it  was  through  this  method 
of  instruction  that   Daniel   B.    Smith's,  mind  was 
awakened  to  the  wonders  of  the  physical  sciences 
and   the  practical   applications   of  chemistry.     He 
learned  the  drug  business  in  the  store  of  John  Bid- 
die  in  Philadelphia,   and  in 
1819  opened  a  drug  store  of  his 
own  at  Sixth  and  Arch  streets, 
where  he  conducted  a  pros- 
perous    business    for    thirty 
years.     Mr.  Smith,  in   1821, 
was   one   of  the  founders  of 
the  College  of  pharmacy,  for 
seven  years  he  was  its  first 
secretary,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  the  honored  president, 
during  which  period  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  promo- 
ters and  enthusiastic  friends 
of  the  institution.    He  contrib- 
uted an  article  to  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Pharmacy  "  in  1826,  and 
numerous     original     articles 
from  his  pen  appeared  insubse- . 
quent  years.  In  the  language  of 
Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  Mr.  Smith  "was  among  the 
first  apothecaries  of  his  time  in  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  and  skill  in  his  art.     He  entered  zeal- 
ously into  the  movement  which  originated  and  sus- 
tained the  College  of  pharmacy,  and  probably  did 
more  than  any  other  person  to  give  the  impetus 
which  carried  pharmacy  to  its  high  position  in  this 
country."    He  was  always  interested  in  chemical 
discoveries,  diligently  studied  all  new  publications 
on  the  subject  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  repeated 
the  experiments  and  confirmed  the  conclusions  of 
eminent  scientists.     He  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  Franklin  institute  in  1824,  and  soon  afterward 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  philosophical 
society  and  the  Academy  of  natural  sciences.     He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Pennsylvania 
historical  society  in  1836  and  was  its  first  correspond- 
ing secretary.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Apprentices'  library,  and  in  1819  was  an  incorpora- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  saving  fund.     He  assisted 
Drs.  Wood  and  Bache  in  the  preparation  of  the  first 
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edition  of  the  "  United  States  Dispensatory,"  furnish- 
ing- arlicles  on  pharmacy  and  materia  niedica  for 
tliat  worls.  Owing  to  liis  special  interest  in  literary 
and  scientitic  study,  he  fllled  the  chair  of  English 
llteralure  and  chemistry  at  Haverford  school  (now 
Haverford  college),  from  1834  to  1846.  Mr.  Smith 
was,  in  1852,  president  of  the  tiist  meeting  of  the 
American  pharmaceutical  association.  In  1849  he 
sold  out  his  drug  business  to  Bullock  &  Crenshaw 
that  he  might  devote  his  time  to  a  laboratory  which 
he  established  on  Gray's  ferry  road,  near  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Sniitli  was  possessed  of  great  versatility 
of  talent,  but  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  College  of  pharmacy,  helping 
along  his  fellow-men,  and  in  diligently  studying  new- 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  scientific  world. 
He  died  in  Germantown,  JIarch  39,  1883. 

EXiXiIS,  Charles,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Col- 
lego  of  jiharmacy  and  fourth  president,  from  1854  to 
1869,  was  bornatMuncy,  Lycoming  county.  Pa., Jan. 
31,  1800.     His  father,  William  Ellis, 
was  a  native  of  Chester  count}',  Pa., 
and  his  mother,    Mercy  Ellis,   was 
a  widely  known  and  highly  esteem- 
ed preacher   among  the   Society  of 
Friends.     He  was  the  fifth  son  of 
eleven    children.      His    father    died 
when  he  was  six  years  old  and  his 
mother  zealously  trained  her  children 
in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  wisdom. 
He  obtained  his    education    in   the 
schools  near  his  home  and  in  an  ac- 
ademy at  Mauhattanville,  N.  Y.     In 
1817  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
learned  the  drug  business  in  the  store 
of  Elizabeth  Marshall,  who  succeed- 
ed her  father,  Charles  Marshall,   to 
a  business  established  by  her  grand- 
father,  Christoper    Marshall,  before 
the  revolution.     By  dint  of  industry, 
perseverance  and  close  application  to  duty,  he  made 
himself  proficient  in  the  business.      In  1836,  with 
Isaac  P.  Morris,  a  fellow-apprentice,  he  purchased 
the  stand,  and  in  1830  became  its  sole   jiroprietor, 
engaging  largely  in  the  wholesale  trade.     He  became 
one  of  tiie  best  pharmacists  in  Philadelphia,  and  his 
establishment  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  preparations.     When  the  College  of 
pharmacy  was  founded  in  1831  (Jharles  Ellis  was 
one  of  the  sixtj-eight  original  members;  from  1838 
to  1842  he  was  recording  secretary  of  the  college; 
from  1843  to  1854  was  vice-president,  and  during 
the   succeeding  fifteen  years  was  the  able  and  effi- 
cient president.   He  gave  mucli  time  to  advancing 
its  interests,  aided  in  enlarging  its  scope  and  increas- 
ing its  capacitj',  and  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
supporters  of  the  institution.     For  forty-two  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  jnibhshing  committee  of  the 
"American   Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  to   which   he 
frequently  contributed  articles.     During  the  infancy 
of  pharmacy  as  a  separate  science,  Charles  Ellis 
■was  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  advancing  the  busi- 
ness of  a  pharmacist  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  profes- 
sion and  he  lived  to  see  his  aspirations  fully  realized. 
He  had  an  almost  paternal  interest,  not  only  in  all 
employed  under  his  own  roof,  but  in  every  young 
man  upon  whom  he,  as  president  of  the  college,  con 
ferred  the  degree  of  graduate  of  pharmacy.     For 
many  years  he  was  a  manager  of  the  Friends'  asy- 
lum for  those  deprived  of  their  reason,  the  Society 
for  the  support  of  charity  schools,  the  Philadelphia 
society  for  alleviating  the  inisery  of  public  prisons. 
Will's  eye   hospital,  the   Oi-thopasdic  hospital,   the 
Philadelphia  dispensary,  and   the  Tract  association 
and  Bible  society  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    He  died 
in  Philadelphia  May  16,  1874. 

FABBISH,  Dillwyn,  fifth  president  of  the  Col- 


lege of  pharmacy,  from  1869  to  1885,  the  time  of 
his  death. 

BULLOCK,  Charles,  sixth  president  of  the  Phda- 
delphia  college  of  pharmacy,  fj-om  1885  to  date,  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1826,  a  descendant  of  a 
prominent  family  of  Friends,  whose  ancestors  were 
early  settlers  of  New  Jersey.     His  father,  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  boarding  school  for  boys  in  Wilmington, 
was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  educators  of  his  time.     After  receiving  a 
thoro\igh  training  in  his  father's  school,  he  completed 
his  education  at  Haverford  college,  near  Philadel- 
phia.    Early  in  his  career  he  evinced  a  special  taste 
and  fondness  f<n-  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
This  talent  was  further  sthnulated  and  developed  by 
frequent  intercourse  with  his  uncle,  John  Griscom, 
LL.D.,  of  New  York  city,  one  of  the  first  persons  in 
America  to  introduce  into  schools  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry.     After  leaving  college  Mr.  Bul- 
lock entered  the  employ  of  Smith  &  Hodgson,  at 
Sixth   and   Arch   streets,   Philadelphia,   the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  being  Daniel  B.  Smith,  who  for 
many  years  was  president  of  the  College  of  phar- 
macy and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Plaverford  col- 
lege.    In  this  store  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  was  gi'aduated  fiom  the  College  of 
pharmacy  in  1847.     Soon  afterward,  in  connection 
with  E.  A.  Ci'enshaw,  he  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  his  employers,  and  the  firm  of  Bullock  &  Cren- 
shaw was  formed,  and  entered  upon  its  prosperous 
career.     They  made  a  specialty  of  furnishing  phy- 
sicians with  their  outfits,  and  pharmacists  with  pure 
drugs  and  chemicals,  and  the  firm  soon  became  fa- 
vorably known  throughout  the  country  for  the  ex- 
cellence and  superior  character  of  their  supplies. 
Mr.    Bullock  developed    an 
increased   interest   in  chem- 
istry, and  in  1851  visited  the 
large  cities  of  Europe  on  a 
tour  of  investigation  for  bet- 
ter   information    regarding 
the  importation  of  chemicals 
and  chemical  apparatus  for 
scientific  u.se.     The  firm  has 
since  made  this  an  important 
part  of  their  business.     His 
fondness    for    chemical   re- 
search induced  him  to  en- 
gage in  preparing  chemicals 
for  expei'imeutal  and  analyt- 
ical purposes,  and  in  this  de- 
partment  the  firm  of  Bul- 
lock &  Crenshaw  has  long 
been  recognized  as  foremost 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Bullock 
began  his   contributions  to 
the  literature  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in   1848 
by  an  article  on  "  Kalmia  Latifolia,"  in  the  "Amer- 
ican Journal  of   Pharmacy."    Since   then  fifty  or 
more  valuable  contributions  from  his  pen,  showing 
investigation  and    research   in   his  chosen  field  of 
science,  have  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  and  in  the 

' '  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation," oif  which  he  has  long  been  a  member,  and 
was  its  president  in  1876.  He  has  published  an  ex- 
haustive aiticle  on  "Alkaloids  of  Veratrum  Viride," 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  among  inves- 
tigators of  medicinal  plants.  Mr.  Bullockhas  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  College  of 
pharmacy.   He  served  a  long  time  as  secretary  and 

vice-president  in  succession,  and  since  1885  has  been 

president  of  the  college.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Franklin  institute,  and  a  member  of  the  Anicrican 
philosophical  society ,  and  of  the  Academy  of  natural 
sciences  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
^  vestryman  of  the  historic  Christ  Episcopal  church  of 

Philadelphia,  and  is  now  a  vestryman  of  St.  Peter's 
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clmroh,  Gennantown,  The  Philadelphia  college  of 
pharmacy  was  founded  in  1821 , and  chartered  the  next 
year.  His  the  oldest  and  largest  institution  devoted 
to  pharmaceutical  leanung  in  America.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  the  druggists  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
thorough  education  and  ti-ainiugot  pharmacists,  and 
to  correct  abuses  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs 
and  chemicals,  and  to  prevent  their  adultera- 
tion. During  its  prosperous  existence  of  more  than 
seventy  years,  nearly  14,000  students  have  matricu- 
lated at  this  college,  which  is  known  all  over  the 
world  where  pharmacy  is  practiced.  The  students 
come  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  Canada,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  college  is  entirely  supported  by  annual 
contributions  paid  by  its  members,  and  the  tuition 
of  its  students,  being  controlled  by  a  board  of  trus- 
tees elected  by  the  membership  of  the  college.  The 
"American  Journal  of  Phariiiacy,"  published  by 
the  college,  was  bc;i'un  in  1833,  and  has  continued  a 
regular  issue  sines,  and  is  a  record  of  original  inves- 
tigation in  the  sciences  relating  to  pharmacy  both  in 
America  and  Europe. 

SHOEMAKER,  Robert,  vice-president  of  the 
Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy,  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Robeit  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale druggists,  was  born  in  Shoemakertown,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pa.,  in  1817.     He  began  his  business 
career  in  1833  as  an  apprentice  in  the  drug  store  of 
William  Scattergood,  at  Second  and  Green  streets, 
Philadelphia.     By  diligence  and  close  attention  to 
duty,  he  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, for  which  he  had  a  special  fondness  and  adapt- 
ability.    His  preceptor  having  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture  of    glassware,   at  the  age  of  twenty  Mr. 
Shoemaker  became  proprietor  of   this  drug  store, 
"which  he  owned  and  conducted  with  success  during 
the  succeeding  twenty-four  years.     He  then  decided 
to  engage  in  the  wholesale  drug  trade,  and  in  1856, 
with  his  brother,   Benjamin  H.,  founded  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Robert  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  at  Fourth 
and  Race  streets,  Philadelphia.     Through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  proprietors  the  business  of  this  establish- 
ment was  gradually  developed  and  Increased,  and 
during  its  prosperous  existence  of  thiity-seven  years 
has  been  widely  and  favorably  known  to  the  drug 
trade  of   America.  .  The  firm  is  now  composed  of 
the  father  and  three  of  his  sons,  Richard  M.,  Thomas 
E.,  and  Benjamin  H.   Slioemaker,  Jr.     Ever  since 
Mr.  Shoemaker  began  the  preparation  and  sale  of 
drugs,  s.xty-two  years  ago,  he  has  been  an  advocate 
of  careful  study  and  preparation  for  the  business  of 
a  pharmacist,  regarding  the  calling  that  of  a  learned 
profession.     His  connection  with  the  Philadelphia 
college  began  many  years  ago,  and  he  has  long  been 
the  efficient  vice-president  of  that  institution.     In 
the  conduct  of  his  business  he  has  always  deplored 
the  handling  of  many  of  the  secret  nostrums  of  the 
present  day.     This  he  considej's  humiliating  to  the 
pharmacist  who  has  thoroughly  prepared  iiimself 
for  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  his  profession.     In 
recognition  of  his  merit  and  proficiency,  the  Phila- 
delphia college  of  pharmacy  in  1894  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  pharmacy. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  been  a  bank  di- 
rector, dii'ector  in  insurance  companies,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  fire  association,  and  president  of  the 
Druggists'  mutual  fire  insurance  company  of  Phila- 
delphia.    He  has  acted  as  school  director  at  Chel- 
tenham, where  he  resides,  and  is  a  manager  in  the 
■Charity  organization  of  Philadelphia.     Although  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  found  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  church  to  better  conform  to  his 
idea  of  religious  worship,  and  he  has  for  thirty  years 
been  warden  and  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  church  at 
Cheltenham. 


FRENCH,  Howard  Barclay,  trustee  of  College 
of  pharmacy,  was  born  in  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
O.,  Sept.  3,  1848.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  H. 
French,  sixth  in  descent  from  Thomas  French,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  came  to 
America  from  England  about  1677,  on  account  of 
religious  persecutions,  and  settled  in  west  New  Jer- 
sey as  one  of  the  proprietors.  In  1853  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  attended 
the  Friends'  select  school  at  Fourth  and  Green  streets, 
and  when  thirteen  years  of  age  was  transferred  to 
the  Friends'  central  school  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
streets.  He  remained  at  the  latter  until  1866,  when, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  studies,  and,  after  recoveiing  from  a  severe 
illness,  decided  to  study  plmrmacy,  entering  as  an 
apprentice  with  William  B.  Webb,  at  the  S.  'W.  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  graduated  from  the  Philadel- 
phia college  of  pharmacy  in  1870.  In  July,  1870, 
lie  went  to  the  store  of  his  father's  firm,  French, 
Richards  &  Co.,  wholesale  drug  and  paint  manufac- 
turers, at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Tenth  and  Market 
streets,  where  he  remained  for  one  year,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  wliich  time  he  was  transferred  to  their 
paint  manufactory  at  York  avenue  and  Callowhill 
street.  On  Jan.  1,  1883,  the  paint  and  drug 
branches  of  the  business  were  separated,  he  uniting 
with  his  father,  his  brother,  William  A.  French 
(since  deceased),  and  John  L.  Longstreth,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Samuel  H.  French  &  Co.,  continuing 
the  manufacture  of  paints  and  builders'  supplies,  as 
successors  to  French,  Richards  &  Co.,  in  which 
business  he  is  still  actively  engaged.  In  1871  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  college  of  phar- 
macy, and  soon  after  was  elected 
one  of  the  trustees,  which  position 
he  lias  filled  almost  continuously 
from  that  date  untilthe  present  time. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  college,  and 
has  been  ambitious  to  keep  it  at  the 
head  of  the  pharmaceutical  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  It  was  largely 
through  his  instrumentality  that 
the  extensive  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made  to  the  college 
buildings  in  1893,  he  '  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  buildingcommittee, 
and  in  that  capacity  personally  sup- 
erintending their  construction.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  property  committee 
and  committee  on  discipline,  and  has 
served  on  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant committees  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  Recently  he,  in  connection  with  the 
Smith,  Kline  &  French  dnig.  company,  presented  to 
the  college  the  Martindale  herbarium,  consisting  of 
over  200,000  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  national  reputation,  this  herbarium  embraces  nu- 
merous collections  made  by  the  most  eminent  bota- 
nists, and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  French  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Improvement  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  municipal  affairs  of  the  Trades  league.  He 
is  secretary  and  an  active  member  of  the  union  com- 
mittee on  transportation,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Philadelphia;  a  member  of  the 
Manufacturers'  club,  and  one  of  its  committee  on 
commerce  and  transportation ;  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  paint  manufacturers  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  a  director  in  the  national  paint,  oil  and 
varnish  association.  He  is  also  trustee  of  the  South- 
ern home  for  destitute  children;  manager  of  the 
Home  missionary  society;  a  member  of  the  Histori- 
cal  society,    Philadelphia    Bourse,   and    numerous 
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other  organizations,  and  is  a  director  in  the  Equi- 
table trust  company.  ■  In  the  selection  of  a  site  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  location  of  a 
new  mint  in  Philadelphia,  Jlr.  French  took  very 
active  interest,  and  was  made  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  trades  league,  who  asked 
the  co-operation  of  all  commercial  bodies  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  which  joint  committee  he  was  also  chair- 
man. He  has  never  been  conspicuous  in  politics,  al- 
though he  is  a  stanch  republican  and  a  member  of  the 
Union  league. 

wool),  George  Bacon,  phj'sician  and  author, 
was  born  at  Greenwich,  Cumberland  county,  N.  J., 
March  13,  1797.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  obtained  his  early  education 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1815.  Three 
years  later  he  received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
same  institution.  In  1820  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  chemistry  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1821 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  phar- 
macy, filling  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  this  college 
^from  1822  to  1831.  The  succeeding  four  years  he 
was  professor  of  materia  raedica  and  held  the  same 
chair  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1835 
to  1850.  He  was  professor  of  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity from  1850  until  1860,  when 
he  resigned.  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  lecturer.  While  holding 
the  chair  of  materia  medica.  Dr. 
"Wood  obtained,  for  exhibition  and 
illustration  before  his  students, 
many  specimens  of  rare  plants  and 
exotics,  which  he  had  secured  at 
great  expense,  and  of  which  he  had 
occasion  to  treat  i  n  his  lectures.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  of  his  day  and  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  advancement  in  his 
own  profession.  In  1865  he  endowed 
an  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
composed  of  chairs  on  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy,  mineralogy 
and  geology,  hygiene,  and  medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  toxicology.  He  provided  for  the  perman- 
ency of  this  department  during  his  lifetime  and 
its  endowment  after  his  death.  He  was  physician 
to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  from  1835  to  1859,  be- 
came president  of  the  American  philosophical  so- 
ciety in  1859,  and  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  College  of  physicians  of  Philadelphia.  In  1833, 
with  Dr.  Bache,  he  prepared  and  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  United  States  Dispensatory,"  which 
at  once  became  a  standard  work  among  physicians 
and  pharmacists.  Of  this  work  150,000  copies  were 
sold  during  Dr.  Wood's  lifetime.  He  also  published 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine"  (1847); 
a  "  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology" 
(1856);  "  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Medical  Sub- 
jects "  (1859);  "Memoir  of  Franklin  Bache"  (1865). 
Dr.  AVood  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  20,  1879. 

BACHE,  Franklin,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy  from  1831  to 
1842,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  department  of  arts  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1812,  and  from  the  medical  depart- 
meut  in  1814.  After  three  years  of  service  in  the 
army,  first  as  surgeon's  m.ate  and  afterward  as  sur- 
geon, he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  his 
native  city.  It  was  in  the  field  of  scientific  study 
and  investigation  that  Dr.  Bache  early  in  his  career 
won  national  fame  and  distinction.  In  1819  he  is- 
sued from  the  press  his  "  System  of  Chemistry  ;  "  in 
1826  he  was  chosen  lecturer  on  chemistiy  at  the 


Franklin  institute,  and  in  1831,  when  Dr.  Geo.  B. 
Wood  took  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in  the  College 
of  pharmacy.  Dr.  Bache  succeeded  him  in  the  chair 
of  chemistry.  Thus  during  its 
early  liistory  this  institution  had, 
as  members  of  its  faculty,  two  men 
of  eminent  ability  and  attainments 
in  their  departments.  They  work- 
ed together  with  unceasing  inter- 
est and  devotioh  to  the  cause  of 
pharmaceutical  study,  and  were 
largely  instrumental  in  building 
up  the  college.  Their  skill  and  suc- 
cess attracted  more  pupils,  their 
achievements  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence widened  the  reputation  of 
the  institution,  and  their  zeal 
and  proficiency  as  lecturers  and 
instructors  made  their  infiuence 
strongly  felt  among  the  students, 
stimulating  them  to  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  -profession 
of  pharmacy.  In  1833  Drs. 
Bache  and  Wood  published 
the  first  edition  of  the  "U.  S.  Dispensatory,"  which 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  drugs,  and  at  once 
became  a  standard  work  with  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  had  an  im- 
portant value  in  educating  those  interested  in  the 
preparation,  sale,  and  administration  of  medicines, 
and  has  since  undergone  many  editions.  Dr.  Bache 
was  an  important  member  of  several  conventions  to 
revise  the  "  Pliarmacopceia,"  and  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  met  at  his  residence  for  the  revi- 
sion of  that  work  in  1860.  At  over  one  hundi'ed 
meetings  of  this  committee  he  considered  every  de- 
tail of  this  work,  before  the  edition  of  1860  was  is- 
sued from  the  press.  Dr.  Bache  was  widely  known 
as  an  eminent  scientist,  and  served  as  president  of  the 
American  philosophical  society,  vice-president  of  the 
College  of  physicians,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
institution  for  the  deaf,  and  was  a  member  of  various 
other  American  and  foreian  scientific  bodies.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  March  19,  1864. 

CARSON,  Joseph,  professor  of  materia  med- 
ica in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy  from 
1836  to  1850,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  time  of  his  connection  with  this  insti- 
tution he  was  also  editor  of  the  "American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy,"  and  was  assisted  by 
Profs.  Proctor  and  Bridges  as  as- 
sociate editors.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  revision  of  several  edi- 
tionsof  the  "  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia," 
and  was  president  of,  the  decennial 
convention  for  its  revision,  which 
assembled  in  Washington  in  1870. 
He  was  an  enthusiatic  worker  in  the 
field  of  science  and  was  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  member  of  num- 
erous scientific  bodies  and  learn- 
ed societies.  As  a  graduate  of 
medicine.  Dr.  Carson  practiced 
his  profession-  with  success,  and 
contributed  many  articles  of  deep 
research  and  scientific  value  to 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  jour- 
nals. In  1847  he  published  "  Illus- 
trations of  Medical  Botany,"  em- 
bellished with  100  lithographic  plates.  He  was  an 
able  and  .successful  teacher  and  lecturer.  He  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Penn.sylvania,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1877. 

BRIDGES,  Robert,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy,  from  1843  to 
1879,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  5, 1806,  of  Eng- 
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lish  ancestry.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Dickinson  college,  being  graduated 
from  the  latter  institution  iu  1834.  During  the  subse- 
quent four  years  he  was  a  student  at  the  private  med- 
ical school  of  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson,  an  eminent 
medical  instructor  and  surgeon,  and  while  pursuing 
a  course  there  was  the  assistant  to  Dr.  Franklin  Bache, 
who  taught  chemistry.  Early  in  his  career  he  became 
an  expert  chemist,  and  in  May,  1837,  contemporane- 
ously with  Richard  Philips  of  London,  discovered, 
while  pouring  water  into  an  iron  mercury  flask  used 
for  obtaining  oxygen  from  nitre,  that  a  lively  effer- 
vescence followed  and  that  the 
gaseous  matter  contained  ninety- 
flve  per  cent,  of  pure  oxygen.  Mr. 
Bridges  was  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1838. 
For  five  years  he  was  assistant  in 
chemistry  to  Dr.  Bache  at  Franklin 
institute,  and  at  the  .same  time  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  natural  sciences.  He  also 
became  a  member  of  the  American 
philosophical  society  and  fellow  of 
the  College  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Philadelphia.  His  event- 
ful career  of  nearly  half  a  century 
in  the  College  of  pharmacy  began 
in  1831  as  private  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry  under  Prof. 
He  was  elected  a  resident  member 
of  the  college  in  1838,  and  in  1842  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  general  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
which  position  he  held  continuouslyuntil  he  resigned 
in  1879,  when  he  was  made  emeritus  professor.  His 
thorough  devotion  to  his  work,  unqualified  success 
as  an  instructor,  and  many  noble  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  gained  for  him  the  highest  respect  of  the 
students  and  all  his  associates.  He  thus  did  an  im- 
portant service  iu  building  up  the  interests  and  ad- 
vancing the  popularity  of  the  institution  during  the 
formulative  period  of  its  history.  To  his  sound 
judgment  and  patient  labor  much  of  the  early  suc- 
cess of  the  college  is  due.  Dr.  Bridges  aided  Dr. 
George  B.  Wood  in  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1835  to  1850, 
and  assisted  Dr.  Bache,  while  filling  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  Jefferson  medical  college,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1864.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  pharmacy  from 
1860  to  1884.  From  1842  to  1860  he  was  professor 
of  chemistry  for  the  Philadelphia  association  for 
medical  instruction,  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
eminent  physicians  of  the  city.  He  contributed 
numerous  articles  of  deep  research  and  important 
value  to  various  medical  and  scientific  journals, 
edited  several  editions  of  "  Fownes'  Chemistry," 
also  edited  Graham's  "Elenients  of  Chemistry,"  and 
assisted  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  in  the  preparation  of 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  editions  of 
the  "United  States  Dispensatory."  Dr.  Bridges 
was  never  married.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  30,  1882. 

PROCTER,  William,  professor  of  pharmacy 
in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May's,  1817.  His  great-grand- 
father, an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  was  one 
Thomas  Procter,  whose  descendants  became  the 
followers  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Isaac  Procter,  the  father  of  William, 
came  to  America  in  1798,  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in 
1799  was  married  to  Rebecca  Farquhar  of  Fallsing- 
ton,  Pa.,  a  woman  of  many  estimable  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  The  father  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
1830.     William,  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  was 


placed  in  a  Friends'  school,  where  he  displayed  un- 
usual powers  of  observation,  and  the  ability  to  rap- 
idly acquire  knowledge.  In  a  cooper-shop  of  a  rel- 
ative he  obtained  a  familiarity  with  the  handling  of 
tools,  which  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  after  life.  In 
1831,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  entered  the  drug  store  of  Henry 
M.  Zolliokoffer,  and  during  the 
following  six  years  was  not  only 
diligent  and  attentive  to  his  du- 
ties in  the  store,  but  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy.  In 
1837  he  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  pharmacy,  and  opened 
a  drug  store  at  Ninth  and  Lom- 
bard streets  iu  1844,  where  he 
spent  much  energy  in  the  im- 
provement of  many  of  the  for- 
mulse  of  the  pharmacopceia 
and  in  devising  new  prepara- 
tions and  making  original  in- 
vestigations. He  continued  in 
the  drug  business  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  professor 
of  pharmacy  in  the  College  of 
pharmacy,  a  department  established  that  year,  he 
being  the  first  to  hold  that  position.  In  1849  he  pub- 
lished an  American  edition  of  Mohr  and  Redwood's  . 
"Practical  Pharmacy,"  with  additions  from  his  own 
pen.  He  was,  in  1853,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  pliarmaceutical  association,  being  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  its  first  executive  committee. 
In  1853  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  jjaper 
on  the  standard  quality  of  drugs,  together  with  tests 
for  detecting  adulteration,  and  in  1856  he  made  a 
report  to  the  association  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  this  body  for  six  years,  its  vice-president  for 
two  years,  and  in  1862  was  made  president.  In  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  association  lie  took  an  active 
part  for  many  years.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  the 
college  in  1866,  and  the  following  year  made  a  tour 
of  Europe,  and  also  attended  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational pharmaceutical  congress  of  Paris.  For 
thirty-seven  years  of  Prof.  Procter's  active  career 
he  did  more  than  any  other  American  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  science  of  pharmacy  and  to  pop- 
ularize the  cause  of  pharmaceutical  education.  As  a 
lecturer  and  investigator  in  his  chosen  field  he  stood 
unequaled,  and  was  universally  recognized  as  the 
leader.  He  edited  the  "  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy "for  twenty  years,  during  which  period  its 
high  standing  and  scientific  value  were  largely  due 
to  the  numerous  contributions  to  its  columns  from  his. 
own  pen.  All  his  writings  were  marked  by  clearness- 
of  expression  and  carefulness  of  detail.  Possessing 
a  strong  individuality,  Prof.  Procter  imparted  his. 
own  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  investigations  of 
the  truth  of  science  upon  all  those  who  were  inti- 
mately associated  with  him,  or  who  read  his  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  He  served 
on  all  committees  for  the  decennial  revision  of  the- 
"Pharmacopceia"  for  thirty  years,  and  assisted 
Drs.  Wood  and  Bache  in  several  editions  of  the 
"  Dispensatoiy."  He  was  cori-esponding  secretary 
of  the  College  of  pharmacy  for  twelve  years,  and- 
from  1867  to  1874  was  first  vice-president.  In  1873, 
upon  the  death  of  Prof.  Parrish,  he  consented  to  fill 
the  chair  of  pharmacy  temporarily.  He  died  sud- 
denly from  heart  disease,  just  after  delivering  a  lec- 
ture to  his  students  at  the  college,  on  Feb.  9,  1874. 

THOMAS,  Robert  P.,  professor  of  materia* 
medica  in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy,- 
from  1850  to  1864,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  May 
39,  1831.     He  obtained  his  education  at  the  Friends" 
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academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  famous  "Westtown 
boarding-school  in  Chester  county,  Pa.      He  then 
spent  two  years  in  mercantile  pursuits,  devoting  his 
leisure  time  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  French  language 
and  the  natural  sciences  for  which  he  had  especial 
fondness.     Subsequently,  he  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  George  Fox,  spent  one  year  as  assistant  apothecary 
at  the  Philadelphia  dispen.sary,  receiving  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1847,  and  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  his  native  city.     For  a  short  time  he  was 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Franklin  medical  col- 
lege, and  in  1850  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Car- 
son in  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in  the  College  of 
pharmacy.     He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  latter 
position  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  through 
iis  professional  attainments,  clearness  and  force  as 
an   instructor,    urbanity   of  manners   and   genuine 
goodness  of  heart,  won  the  confidence,  respect,  and 
esteem  of  all  his  students  and  associates  in  the  insti- 
tution.    In  the  investigation  and  illustration  of  the 
subjects  taught  or  discussed.  Dr.  Thomas  was  an 
enthusiastic  worker,  and  he  not  only  added  regu- 
larly to  his  own  cabinet,  but  enlarged  that  belonging 
to  the  college.     He  grew  and  developed  with  the  in- 
stitution, of  which  he  was  for  foiirteen  years  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  successful  instructors,  and  his 
untimely  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three  years, 
within  twelve  hours  after  he  delivered  his  lastlecture, 
was  deeply  felt.     Dr.  Thomas 
translated    from    the   French 
"  Caseux's  Midwifery."      His 
articlesin  tlie  "Journal  of  Phar- 
macy "  and  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings "  of  the  American  pharma- 
ceutical association  on  "  Texas 
Sar.saparilla,"    "Garlic,"    and 
"The  Culture  of  Elaterium," 
evince  close  observation  and 
analysis,  and  show  great  tal- 
ent and  industry  in  the  spec- 
ial department  of  pharmacol- 
ogy.     He    revised    Griffith's 
"Universal    Formulary"    in 
1854,    and    made    the    ninth 
and   tenth  revisions  of  Ellis's 
"Medical    Formulary,"    add- 
ing greatly  to  the  value  of  that 
standard  work.     Dr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  attend- 
ing .surgeons  to  the  Episcopal  hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia, and   for  many  years  was  warden  of  Gi'ace 
Episcopal  church,  of  wliich  he  was   a  useful  and 
devoted  member.     His  death  occurred  Feb.  3,  1864. 
PAERISH,  Edward,  professor  of  pharmacy  in 
the  College  of  pharmacy,  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia, 
May  31,  1822,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  a  noted 
physician.     After  having  obtained  a  good  education 
at  the  Friends'  school  in  Philadelphia,  he  entered 
the  drug  store  of  his  brother,  Dillwyn,  and  at  the 
same  time  attended  the  College  of  pharmacy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1843.     From  1843  to 
]  850  he  conducted  a  drug  store  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  adjoining  the   University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1848  he  established  a  school  of  practical  phar- 
macy, which  he  afterward  removed  to  Eighth  and 
Arch  streets,  where  he   entered  business  with  his 
brother  Dillwyn.     In  the  meantime  he  took  a  course 
of  practical  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry  under 
Prof.  Booth,  and  a  course  in  materia  medica  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.     He  continued  his  pri- 
vate school  of  pharmacy  for  several  years  with  suc- 
cess, and  became  a  diligent  student  of  the  literature 
of  his  profession.    In  1855  he  published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  "Introduction  in  Practical  Chemistry," 
of  which  four  editions  were  published,  two  of  which 
were  edited  after  his  death  by  Thomas  S.  Wiegand. 
In  1864  he  succeeded  Dr.  Thomas  in  the  chair  of  ma- 
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teria  medica,  which  he  filled  until  1867,  when  he  was 
elected  professor  of  practical  pharmacy.  'He  occu- 
pied this  position  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Prof. 
Parrish  was  graceful  in  his  manner,  and  had  rare 
gifts  as  a  public  speaker.  He  had  acquired  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  gave  instruction,  and 
was  widely  known  among  phar- 
macists in  both  America  and  Eu- 
rope for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  his 
profession.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  phar- 
maceutical society  in  1853,  and 
was  its  president  in  1868.  In 
1858  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational pharmaceutical  con- 
gress which  met  in  London. 
From  1864  to  1868  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  college,  and  from 
1868  to  1872  was  president  of 
Swarthmore  college.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
society  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Berlin  society.  In  1872  Prof. Par- 
rish was  sent  by  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  Peace  commissioners  to  settle  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Indians  in  the  far  West.  Owing  to 
the  exposures  incident  to  long  rides  through  the 
wilderness  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he  fell 
ill  and  died  during  the  same  year,  at  Fort  Sill, 
Ind.  Ter. 

MAISCH,  John  Michael,  author  and  phar- 
macist, was  born  Jan.  30,  1831,  at  Hanau  on  the 
Main,  Germany,  son  of  Conrad  Maisch,  a  trades- 
man, who  possessed  considerable  property,  which 
was  lost  through  litigation.  Young  Maisch  was  first 
sent  to  a  private  school  and  later  to  a  municipal  free 
school,  the  four  classes  of  which  he  passed  at  the 
age  of  ten.  He  then  entered  the  Mittlere  burger- 
schule,  where  his  rapid  advancement  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  teacher,  in  whose  family  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor.  His  teacher  employed  him  in  cor- 
recting the  work  of  the  lower  classes  and  in  retui'n 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  French  language. 
Free,  instruction  was  obtained  for  him  in  the  Real- 
schule,  and  his  teaclier  here  took  him  into  his  family 
circle.  He  was  next  admitted  to  the  Ober-real-schule 
and  through  Theobald,  his  teacher  of  botany  and 
zoology,  he  was  shown  the  wonders  of  the  micro- 
scope and  in.structed  in  working 
witli  that  instrument.  Maisch 
also  attended  the  botanical  ex- 
cursions conducted  by  Theobald, 
which  were  also  attended  by 
druggists  and  students  of  other 
schools.  Through  these  oppor- 
tunities and  the  intercourse  with 
other  young  men  of  like  inclina- 
tions, a  strong  liking  for  the  nat- 
ural sciences  was  awakened  and 
fostered  in  him.  The  continued 
a.ssociation  with  his  instructors, 
Beinhauer  and  Theobald,  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  the  ca- 
reer of  young  Maisch,  and  de- 
veloped in  his  mind  an  ardent 
love  for  diligent  study.  Besides 
his  regular  school  work  he  re- 
ceived careful  instruction  in 
Latin  from  Roeder,  and  took  up 
French  and  English  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  Of  more  impor- 
tance, however,  was  his  beginning  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, for  which  he  developed  an  especial  fondness 
under  the  instruction  of  Bromeis,  one  of  the  most 
noted  students  of  Leibnitz.     He  repeated  the  experi- 
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ments  seen  in  the  lecture  room  and  soon  showed 
mai-ked  ability  in  the  use  of  chemicals  and  apparatus. 
His  previous  desire  to  study  theology  now  disap- 
pearpd  as  he  became  enraptured  with  the  wonders 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  he  determined  to  direct 
his  energies  to  the  diligent  study  of  one  of  these 
sciences,  selecting  pharmacy.  Lack  of  financial 
help  diverted  his  attention  from  this  work  tempo- 
rarily, and  he  entered  the  government  service.  In 
1847  he  joined  the  Turners  and  soon  afterward  left 
the  service  of  the  state  and  entered  a,  book-store  in 
his  native  city.  As  a  Turner  he  was  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  The  following  year,  he  participated 
in  the  invasion  of  Baden,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sins- 
heia  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  With  the  assistance 
of  some  friends  he  escaped,  however,  and  soon  after- 
ward came  to  America,  landing  in  Baltimore  with 
but  a  small  amount  of  money.  He  first  obtained 
employment  in  a  paper-box  factory  and  later  in  a 
mattress  factory.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Wiss  he  was  given  a  place  in  the  latter's  house  and 
the  opportunity  to  study  books  on  pharmacy.  He 
also  obtained  a  knowledge  of  drugs  from  Vogeler 
until  the  close  of  1851.  He  ne.xt  was  a  clerk  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  spending 
six  months  in  a  laboratory  in  the  last  named  city.  In 
1856  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  clerk,  and  three 
years  later  was  acting  as  assistant  to  Prof.  Parrish 
in  his  private  school  of  pharmacy  in  that  city.  In 
1861  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica 
in  the  New  York  college  of  pharmacy.  His  spare 
time  was  employed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  celebrated 
pharmacist,  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  in  Brooklyn.  In 
1863  Prof.  Maisch  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  the  U.  S.  A.  laboratory,  of  which 
he  was  director  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Through 
his  intelligent  and  scientific  management  of  this  lab- 
oratory for  two  and  one-half  years,  there  was  a  saving 
to  the  government  of  |750,000.  From  1865  to  1871 
he  conducted  a  drug  store  in  Philadelphia.  In  1866 
he  began  his  eminently  successful  career  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia college  of  pharmacy,  being  then  called  to 
the  chair  of  pharmacy,  and  the  following  year 
changed  with  Prof.  Parrish,  taking  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  and  botany  and  in  this  position,  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  twenty-six  years  of  faithful  and 
devoted  labor  in  the  interests  of  the  college  and  its 
students,  and  through  his  voluminous  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  gained  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  an  educator  and  scientist.  His 
literary  activity  began  in  1859  when  he  assisted  in 
the  revision  of  Parrish 's  "  Treatise  on  Pharmacy." 
In  1860  he  prepared  the  "  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy,"  for  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation and  from  1865  to  1893,  edited  the  "Pro- 
ceedings "  of  that  society  as  its  permanent  secretary  ; 
in  1874  he  revised  "  Griffith's  Formulary;"  in  1879 
was  botanical,  cliemioal  and  pharmaceutical  editor  of 
the  "National  Dispensatory,"  Dr.  A.  Stille  being 
medical  editor  of  the  work ;  in  1883  he  pubhshed 
his  work  "On  Organic  Materia  Medica."  Prom 
1871  to  1893  Prof.  Maisch  was  editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can .Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  and  during  this  period 
contributed  to  its  columns  numerous  articles  of  deep 
research  and  important  scientific  value.  He  also 
wrote  frequently  for  foreign  journals  and  was  widely 
known  in  his  native  country  for  his  scientific  attain- 
ments. From  1870  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  wrote 
the  largest  part  of  the  materia  medica  for  the  "U. 
S.  Pharmacopoeia."  Prof.  Maisch  obtained  silver 
medals  for  chemicals  of  his  own  make,  shown  at  the 
exhibition  held  in -Washington  in  1854  and  at  Balti- 
more in  1855,  and  he  was  elected  Hanbury  medalist 
by  four  British  scientific  societies  in  1893.  He  was 
married  in  1859  to  Charlotte  Kuhl,  of  Hanau,  Ger- 
many,  who,  with  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  sur- 
vived him.     Prof.  Maisch  died  in  1893. 


REMINGTON,  Joseph  Price,  professor  of 
pharmacy  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  Philadel- 
phia college  of  pharmacy,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
March  36,  1847.  His  maternal  great-grandfather, 
Townsend  Speakman,  was  one  of  the  earliest  apothe- 
caries of  that  city,  and  his  grandfather,  John  Hart, 
who  married  Hannah  Speakman,  was  a  successful 
druggist  and  chemist.  His  father,  who  married  Lydia, 
daughter  of  John  Hart,  was  a  well-known  Phila- 
delphia physician.  From  these  intelligent  ancestors, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Prof.  Reming- 
ton inherited  strong  intellectuality,  and  a  taste  and 
talent  for  scientific  study  and  investigation.  At  thir- 
teen he  transformed  an  old  book-case  into  a  small 
laboratory,  arranged  to  hold  chemical  substances 
and  apparatus  for  conducting  experiments,  and  with 
these  he  spent  his  leisure  time,  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  problems  of  combination  and  affinity.  He  ob- 
tained a  good  English  education  at  the  Central  high 
school  and  the  Friends'  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  1863  followed  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  by- 
entering  the  large  wholesale  drug  house  of  Charles 
Ellis,  Son  &  Co.  Four  years  of  faithful  service- 
were  spent  in  this  establishment,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  attended  the  Philadelphia  college  of  phar- 
macy, of  which  Charles  Ellis  was  then  president,' 
and  was  graduated  in  1866.  The  three  succeeding; 
yeai-s  he  spent  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  E.  R. 
Squibb,  the  noted  pharmacist  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  rap- 
idly increased  his  information 
on  pharmaceutical  subjects,  ac- 
quired a  practical  knowledge  of 
volumetric  analysis,and  made  dil- 
igent research  in  applied  chemis- 
try and  scientific  pharmacy.  Up- 
on the  death  of  his  mother  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  chemical  works 
of  Powers  &  Weightman,  and 
during  this  period  began  his  long 
and  successful  relation  with  the 
Philadelphia  college  of  phar- 
macy as  assistant  to  the  chair  of 
pharmacy,  to  Prof.  Edward  Par- 
rish. From  1873-85  he  was 
proprietor  of  the  pharmacy  at 
Walnut  and  Thirteenth  streets, 
Philadelphia,  devoting  special 
attention  to  compounding  prescriptions  and  dispens- 
ing preparations.  In  1874,  upon  the  death  of  Prof. 
Procter,  the  successor  of  Prof.  Parrish,  Mr.  Reming- 
ton was  elected  to  the  chair  of  theoiy  and  practice 
of  phaimacy,  the  position  which  he  has  .since  held,  and 
in  which  he  has  gained  great  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1877  he  instituted  a  system  of  instruction 
in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  which  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  courses  on  "operative  pharmacy,"  the 
essential  features  of  which  have  been  adopted  in 
nearly  all  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  since  developed  many  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  instruction.  Prof.  Remington 
has  become  widely  known,  not  only  for  his  success 
as  an  instructor  and  lecturer,  but  for  his  numerous 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  phar- 
macy, and  for  his  active  membership  in  various  sci- 
entific associations.  Since  1868  he  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  American  pharmaceu- 
tical association,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1893. 
In  1887  he  proposed  a  successful  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  association.  In  1879,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  Prof.  Remington  be- 
came associated  with  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  fifteenth  edition  of  the  "United  States 
Dispensatory."  This  was  the  first  time  in  its  history 
that  a  pharmacist  became  one  of  the  editors  of  this. 
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noted  work.  He  prepared,  by  invitation  of  the  au- 
thor, the  section  on  "Prescription  "Writing"  for 
Prof.  Hare's  "  System  of  Practical  Therapeutics." 
In  1879  Prof.  Remington  was  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  revising 
the  "Pliarmacopoeia,"  which  met  at  AVashington  in 
ISSO,  and  was  again  a  delegate  from  his  college  in 
18911  to  a  similar  convention  at  Washington,  and  on 
both  occasions  was  vice- chairman  of  the  final  revision 
•committee.  He  has  done  good  service  in  trying  to 
bring  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions 
into  more  harmonious  relations,  and  largely  through 
his  influence  a  section  of  materia  medica  and  phar- 
macy was  organized  by  the  American  medical 
«*~^ociation.  For  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  in 
cultivating  feelings  of  friendship  and  mutual  esteem 
between  the  national  bodies,  representing  medicine 
and  pharmacy  in  America,  he  achieved  a  triumph  and 
received  the  thanks  of  both  oi-ganizatious.  In  1893, 
at  Chicago,  Prof.  Remington  was  chosen  president 
of  the  American  pharmaceutical  association,  the 
most  memorable  meeting  ever  held  by  that  body. 
He  also  presided  over  the  seventh  International  phar- 
maceutical congress  at  Chicago  the  following  week. 
The  same  }'ear  he  was  chairman  of  the  section  of 
pharmacology  at  the  Pan-American  medical  congress 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  body  passed  a  reisolu- 
tion  for  the  preparation  of  a  Pan- .American  pharma- 
copceia.  Upon  the  death  of  his  colleague.  Prof. 
JMaisch,  he  was  elected  in  1893  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy,  and  the 
same  year  was  made  permanent  secretary  of  the 
American  pharmaceutical  association.  He  is  con- 
stantly engaged  in  literary  work  on  the  "  United 
St;ite.sPharmacopceia,"the  "  United  States  Dispensa- 
tory,' and  his  celebrated  work  on  "The  Practice  of 
Pharmacy."  The  latter  is  used  in  every  college  of 
pharmacy  in  America.  Prof.  Remington  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chemical  society,  the  Liunean  society,  and 
of  the  Royal  microscopical  society  of  Great  Britain, 
ind  numerous  other  scientific  associations.  The  de- 
gree of  master  of  pharmacy  was  conferred  upon  him 
bj'  the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy,  and  he  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  College  of  pharmacy  of 
the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  many  state  pharmaceu- 
tical societies.  In  1894  he  was  elected  honorary 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  society  of  Great 
Britain,'  a  distinction  conferred  upon  only  three 
American  scientists  up  to  that  time. 

SADTLER,  Samuel  Philip,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy, 
was  born  July  18,  1847,  at  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill 
■county.  Pa.,  where  his  father.  Dr.  Benjamin  Sadt- 
ler,  afterward  president  of  JIuhlenburg  college, 
was  then  residing.  He  obtained  his  preparatory 
■education  in  the  public  schools  of  East  on.  Pa.,  and 
was  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  college  at  Gettys- 
burg in  1SIJ7.  Having  acquired  a  fondness  for  sci- 
■entiflc  study  and  investig;ition  during  his  college 
course,  he  determined  to  choose  teaching  as  his  pro- 
fession, and  after  spending  a  year  at  Lehigh  univer- 
sity, entered  the  Lawrence  .scientific  school  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  remained  imder  the  instruction  of 
Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs  and  Prof.  .losiah  P.  Cooke  until 
January,  1870,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  S.B. 
He  then  went  to  Germany,  and  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen  entered  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Woehler, 
who  had  himself  been  a  student  of  Berzelius,  the 
great  Swedish  pioneer  of  modern  chemistry.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  that  institution 
in  1871  for  original  researches  on  iridium  salts,  and 
opon  his  return  to  America,  in  September  of  the 
«ame  year,  he  began  his  teaching  career  as  professor 
of  chemistry  and  physics  in  Pennsylvania  college, 
from  which  he  had  been  graduated  four  years  pre- 
vious.    In  1874  he  was  elected  professor  of  general 


and  organic  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  tilled  that  position  for  seventeen  years, 
until  1891,  when  he  severed  his  connection  with  that 
institutiou  in  order  to  find  time  for  his  practice  as 
consulting  chemist  and  expert  in  chemical  patent 
cases,  which  had  begun  to  make  demands  upon  him. 
Prof.  Sadtler  visited  Europe  iu  1885  to  inspect  labor- 
atories of  applied  chemistry  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  and,  on  his  return,  made  a  report  of  his 
observations  to  the  tru.stees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  their  guidance  in  organizing  a  laboratory 
of  industrial  chemistry.  His  successful  career  in  the 
Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy  began  in  1878, 
when  he  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Bridges  in 
the  department  of  chemistry.  The  following  year, 
when  Dr.  Bridges  was  made  emeritus  professor. 
Dr.  Sadtler  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry, which  position  he  has  since  filled  with  distin- 
guished ability.  His  scientific  acquirements  and 
professional  skill  have  assisted  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests and  extending  the  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Sadtler  is  widely  known  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  A  large 
number  of  his  lectures  and  scientific  papers  have 
been  published;  he  has  furnished  each  month  notes 
on  chemistry  to  the  "American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, "edited  the  eighth  edition  of 
Attfeld's  "  Medical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry,"  was  chemical 
editor  of  the  American  reprint  of 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica;*'  since  1880 
has  been  chemical  editor  of  the 
"  United  States  Dispensatory,"  and, 
with  Profs.  H.  C.  Wood  and  J.  P. 
Remington,  saw  through  the  press 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth editions  of  this  great  work. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Handbook 
of  Chemical  Experimentation  "  and 
a  ' '  Handbook  of  Industiial  Organic 
Chemistry."  This  work  has  had 
an  extensive  sale  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  He  has  in  course 
of  preparation  a  companion  vol- 
ume on  "  Industrial  Inorganic 
Chemistry."  In  1892  he  pub- 
lished, jointly  with  Prof.  Trimble,  a  "Text-Book 
on  Chemistry  "  for  pharmaceutical  students,  and 
this,  together  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  work, 
will  appear  in  completed  fonn  in  1894.  Dr.  Sadtler 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  chemical  societies  of  London  and 
Berlin,  member  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  the  American  chemical  so- 
ciety, the  Franklin  institute,  the  Academy  of  natural 
sciences,  and  the  American  pharmaceutical  associa- 
tion. 

TRIMBLE,  Henry,  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  pharmacy, 
was  born  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Mav  22,  1853.  He  ob- 
tained his  education  at  the  "Westtown  boarding 
school  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  in  1872  entered  a 
drug  store  in  Philadelp'hia  and  completed  the  course 
at  the  College  of  pharmacy,  graduating  in  187G.  He 
spent  the  following  two  years  at  the^University  of 
Pennsylvania,  engaged  in  the  special  study  of  or- 
ganic and  analytic  chemistry,  and  during  one  of 
these  years  was  assistant  in  organic  chemistry.  From 
1878  to  1882,  in  partnership  with  C.  W.  Warrington, 
he  conducted  a  retail  drug  business  at  Fifth  and 
Callowhill  streets,  Philadelphia.  In  1879  he  was 
chosen  assistant  to  Prof.  Sadtler  in  the  department 
of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  pharmacy,  and  owing 
to  his  skill  and  ability  in  his  chosen  field  of  science, 
in  1883  he  was  appointed  full  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry,  which  position  he  has  since  held.  He 
has  charge  of  the  analytical  laboratory  of  the  college 
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and  has  directed  many  original  investigations  witli 
students,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published 
in  the  "American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  partly 
under  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  students,  and 
occasionally  in  the  name  of  students  alone.  His  own 
investigations  have  been  largely  with  tannins,  and 
in  this  work  he  has  achieved  distinction.  In  1893 
he  published  a  work  on  "The  Tannins,"  which  was 
followed  by  a  second  volume  on  the  same  subject  in 
1894.  These  volumes  are  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  chemistry  and  have 
been  very  favorably  received  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Prof.  Trimble's  "Handbook  on 
analytic  chemistry,"  published 
in  1885,  has  gone  through  four 
editions.  In  connection  with 
Prof.  Sadtler  he  published  a 
"Text-Book  on  Chemistry,"  for 
use  of  pharmaceutical  students  in 
1893  whicli,  together  with  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  work,  ap- 
peared in  completed  form  in  1894. 
In  March,  1894,  lie  was  elected 
editor  of  the  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  Pharmacy"  to  succeed  the 
late  Prof.  John  M.  Maisch.  Prof. 
Trimble  is  widely  known  from 
his  writings  among  chemists  and 
pharmacists  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  College  of 
pharmacy  since  1884,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Frank- 
lin institute,  the  German  chemical  society,  the  Eng- 
lish society  of  chemical  industry. 

BASTIN,  Edson  Sewell,  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  botany  in  the  Philadelphia  college  of 
pharmacy,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ozaukee  county. 
Wis.  When  he  was  quite  young  his  parents  moved 
to  Wauwatosa,  near  Milwaukee,  and  soon  afterward 
to  Waukesha.  He  worked  on  a  farm  in  summer 
and  attended  the  public  schools  in  winter,  until  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  he  entered  Carroll  college  in 
Waukesha,  remaining  there  until  August,  1863,  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  38th  Wisconsin  infantry, 
which  joined  the  army  of  the 
West.  With  his  regiment  he 
took  part  in  the  disastrous  Yazoo 
Pass  expedition,  and  like  many 
others  of  the  command  suffered 
a  long  term  of  sickness  as  the 
^Sjjt  0^\  result  of  exposure.     He  shared 

y*^^fe  with  the  troops  in  the  victory 

i^i-  over  Holmes's  army  at  Helena, 

Ark.,  July  4,  1863,  and  with 
Steele's  command  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Little  Rock  the 
same  year.  For  one  year  he  was 
detached  from  his  regiment  as 
clerk  at  headquarters  and^  was 
then  commissioned  a  captain  in 
the  4th  Arkansas  cavalry.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  civil 
war  he  w^as  on  active  duty  on 
important  scouting  expeditions 
and  picket  service.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  military  ability  a  board  of  officers,  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  recommended  Capt.  Bastin 
to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  but  he  declined  the 
honor  and  spent  two  years  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, a  Baptist  institution  founded  by  a  gift  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas.  He  was  allowed  to  shorten  the  course 
by  extra  work,  and  was  graduated  in  1867.  Hav- 
ing the  ministry  in  view,  he  completed  a  theological 
course,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
tout  at  this  period  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the 


study  of  the  natural  sciences,  having  already  become 
quite  proficient  in  botany,  and  was  enraptured  with 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  tliisscience.  Heeugaged 
in  the  drug  business  in  Chicago  for  three  years,  in 
the  meantime  continuing  his  scientific  studj'  and  in- 
vestigation. In  1874  he  was  chosen  registrar  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  instructor  in  botany.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  botany  and 
geology,  and  filled  the  position  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess until  1883,  when  he  resigned.  In  1876  he  be- 
gan to  lecture  on  botany  at  the  Chicago  college  of 
pharmacy  in  addition  to  his  work  at  the  university, 
and  from  1883  to  1890  devoted  his  entire  time  and 
talents  to  the  College  of  pharmacy.  For  a  time  he 
had  the  department  of  analytical  chemistry  in  addi- 
tion to  botany,  and  was  then  assigned  to  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  and  botany.  He  organized  a  micro- 
scopical laboratory  at  this  institution  for  practical  in- 
struction and  retained  the  directorship  of  it  until  he 
resigned  his  chair  in  1889.  During  the  succeeding 
four  years  he  had  charge  of  the  department  of  bot- 
any and  pharmacognosy  in  the  college  of  pharmacy 
connected  with  the  Northwestern  university  at 
Evanston.  Here  he  secured  the  establishment  of  an 
admirably  adapted  microscopical  laboratory  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers  and  students.  For  many 
years  Prof.  Bastin  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  mi- 
croscopy, and  during  the  period  achieved  distinction 
for  painstaking,  judicious  and  practical  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  for  the  revelation  of  the  wonders  of 
the  microscope.  In  1893,  in  recognition  of  his  ability 
and  successful  experience  in  his  chosen  field  of 
science.  Prof.  Bastin  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  ma- 
teria medica  and  botany  in  the  Philadelphia  college 
of  pharmacy,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  fall 
of  that  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  of  the  Evolution  club,  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Illinois  state  microscopical 
society,  is  a  member  of  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Torrey  botanical  club  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
microscopical  society  of  England.  Among  his  con- 
tributions to  scientific  literature  are  "Plant  Hairs," 
"Notes  on  Vegetable  Histology,"  "Plant Crystals," 
"Starches  in  Root  Drugs,"  "Detection  of  Stem  Ad- 
mixtures in  Root  Drugs"  and  "Flora  of  the  South 
Shore  of  Michigan."  He  is  the  author  of  "  Lectures 
on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,"  "Elements  of  Bot- 
any" for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies,  "The 
College  Botany, "  extensively  used  in  colleges  of  phar- 
macy and  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  a  work 
on  "  Vegetable  Histology." 

NAVABBO,  Jos6  Antonio,  soldier,  was  born 
in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  in  1795,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  Corsicans  who  became  early  settlers  in 
that  place.  As  a  youth  he  witnessed,  in  1813,  the 
butchery  by  Bernardo  Gutierrez  of  the  sixteen  Span- 
ish officers,  captured  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Americans  and  Mexicans  on  the  Salado,  an  infamy 
so  great  as  to  cause  a  number  of  Americans  to  aban- 
don the  cause,  and  return  to  their  own  country.  In 
1834-85  he  was  government  commissioner  to  issue 
'  land  titles  in  De  Witt's  colony  and  Bexar  district ; 
in  1836  he  signed  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  served  several  times  in  the  Texan  congress;  and 
in  1841,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Santa  Fe, 
was  detained  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa,  at 
Vera  Cruz,  long  after  the  release  of  his  American 
comrades.  His  final  return  home  in  1843  was  the 
occasion  of  universal  joy  throughout  Texas.  Before 
and  after  annexation  he  served  in  the  senate,  and  in 
the  convention  which  made  the  model  constitution 
of  1845.  In  the  highest  sense,  he  was  a  noble  man, 
one  of  the  few  Mexican  patriots  who  stood  by  Texas 
in  her  struggle  for  liberty.  He  died  in  1870.  The 
county  of  Navarro,  Tex. ,  perpetuates  his  name. 
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STRONG,  George  Crockett,  soldier,  was  bora 
in  Stockbiidge,  Vt.,  Oct.  16,  1833.  Losing  liis 
father  in  childhood,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
Alfred  L.  Strong,  of  Easthampton,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  niilitar}'  academy  in  1857, 
assigned  to  the  ordnance,  became  assistant  atWater- 
vliet  arsenal  in  1859,  and  succeed- 
ed to  the  full  command  in  1861. 
He  was  ordnance  offlcer  on  Gen. 
McDowell's  staff  at  Bull  Run;  was 
then  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Geo.  B.  McClellan.  and  afterward 
to  that  of  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler, 
whose  chief-of-staflf  he  became  in 
May,  1863.  He  had  previously  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the 
New  Orleans  expedition,  and  on 
Oct.  1,  1861,  had  been  commis- 
sioned major  and  assistant  adju- 
tant-general. He  commanded  the 
expedition  from  Ship  island  to 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  in  April,  1863,  and 
that  toPouchatoula  in  September, 
when  he  destroyed  a  large  train 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers Nov.  39,  1863,  and  captain  of  ordnance,  U.  S. 
army,  March  3. 1863.  He  was  on  sick-leave  in  New 
York  from  December,  1863,  to  June,  1863.  Subse- 
quently he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  operations 
against  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  the  first  to  land 
in  the  successful  attack  on  Morris  island.  On  July 
18th,  while  cheering  on  the  storming  column  at  Fort 
Wagner,  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  was  at  once 
removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  died  July  30, 
1863.  Gen.  Strong  published  "Cadet  Life  at  West 
Point "  (Boston,  1863). 

EEIN,  James  A. ,  soldier,  was  born  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1819.  Up  to  the  year  1861  he  was  a 
shipbuilder,  but  joined  the  13th  Pennsylvania  infan- 
try at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  first  lieutenant  and 
regimental  quartei'master.  He  soon  became  captain 
and  assistant  quartermaster  of  volunteers,  and  was 
stationed  at  Pittsburg  as  acting  assistant  commis- 
sary of  subsistence.  He  became  assistant  quarter- 
master in  October,  1861,  and  was  stationed  in  Indian- 
apolis, until  December,  1863,  when  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  regular  army  with  similar  rank  to 
date  from  March,  1863.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
Washington  as  quartermaster  of  the  cavalry  bureau 
and  remained  there  until  Febru- 
ary, 1864.  Subsequently,  he  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  and  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  cavaliy  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  In 
August,  1864,  he  was  made  col- 
onel, and  took  charge  of  the  first 
division  of  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral's office  in  Washington,  contin- 
uing there  until  1870,  holding 
different  appointments  in  that  de- 
partment. He  was  afterward 
appointed  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  fifth  military  district  and  the 
de]5artment  of  'Texas,  chief  quar- 
termasier  of  the  deijartment  of 
the  South,  and  finally  disburs- 
ing agent  of  the  quartermastei's 
department,  Louisville,  Ky.,  anil 
was  qiiartermaster-general  of  the 
army  from  February,  1883.  He 
was  brevetted  brigadier -general  in  the  volunteer 
army,  and  also  received  brevets  from  major  to  brig- 
adier general  in  the  regular  array  for  his  services 
during  Ihe  war.  He  was  I'etired  in  August,  1883, 
and  since  then  has  I'esided  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
he  has  a  comfortable  home. 


FAKNHAM,  Noah  Lane,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  4,  1839.  One  of  his  ances- 
tors, Henry  Farnham,  came  from  Kenilworth,  Eng- 
land, in  1644,  and  settled  in  Roxbury  Mass.  Noah's 
parents  removed  to  New  York  city  in  1833.  After 
finishing  his  education  in  New  Haven  and  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became 
an  employee  in  a  business  house. 
At  eighteen,  he  joined  the  city 
guard  and  was  present  with  that 
organization  at  the  Astor  place 
riots.  He  subsequently  joined  the 
fire  department  and  shortly  after 
was  elected  foreman  of  a  hook  and 
ladder  company,  where  he  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  drill  and 
trained  his  men  in  various  athletic 
exercises,  such  as  climbing,  jump- 
ing, etc.  He  was  elected  assistant 
engineer  of  the  New  York  fire  de- 
partment in  1856,  and  in  1857  be- 
came a  member  of  the7th  regiment, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.  When  Col.  Ellsworth 
came  from  Chicago  in  1861,  Farn- 
ham made  his  acquaintance.  Ellsworth  offered  him 
the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  New  York  fire  zou- 
aves, which  he  accepted,  and  after  the  death  of  Ells- 
worth he  succeeded  to  the  command.  Wheii  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  march  on  Manassas,  Col.  Farn- 
ham joined  it,  although  at  the  time  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  illness,  and  lieaded  his  men  in  the  action. 
He  was  wounded  earl3'  in  the  engagement  and  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  in  Washington,  where  he  died  a 
few  weeks  later,  on  Aug,  14,  1861. 

CAKE,  Henry  Ii. ,  soldier  and  congressman,  was 
born  at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1827.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  by  attendance  at  the 
country  school  of  his  native  place.  He,  when  but  a 
lad,  located  in  Harrisburg,  and  woiked  in  apriuting- 
office,  where  he  made  his  way  lapidly  until  he  had 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  craft.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  removed  to  Schuylkill  county, 
where  he  became  prominent  as  a  politician,  edit  or,  and 
progressive  citizen.  He  was  active  in  the  local  militia, 
and  was  elected  brigadier-general  in  1854.  On  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  president  he  foresaw 
the  probable  immediate  need  for  troops  to  defend 
the  national  capital,  and  at  once  placed  his  brigade 
on  a  war-footing,  so  that  when 
the  call  was  made  for  volunteer 
soldiers,  he,  at  the  hea4  of  500 
state  militia,  enlisted  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  hastened 
to  Washington,  and  was  quar- 
tered in  the  capital  twenty- 
four  hours  before  any  other 
volunteer  troops  had  arrived. 
He  did  effective  service,  and 
in  May  following  his  forces 
were  reorganized  as  the  25th 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers, and  Cake  was  appoint- 
ed colonel.  After  active  ser- 
vice under  Gen.  Stone  and 
Gen.  Patterson  on  the  upper 
Potomac,  the  regiment  was 
again  recruited  and  leorgan- 
ized,  and  became  lhe96th  Penn- 
sylvania volunteei-s,  and  Col. 

Cake  continued  to  lead  them  in  every  engagement  >in- 
til  1863,  when  he  resigned  to  take  his  seal  "in  the  fortieth 
congress  as  representative  f<n-  his  district .  He  was  i  e- 
turned  to  the  forty-first  congress,  and  served  on  va- 
rious committees,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  accounts. 
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BROOKS,  Harry  Sayer,  journalist,  was  boru 
inWaverly,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1853.  In  1864  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools,  and  in  1869  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Elmira  free  academy.  He  at  once 
set  about  to  learn  the  printer's  trade,  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  office  of  the  Elmira  "Gazette," 
during  the  first  years  of  its  ownership  by  David  B. 
Hill.  Young  Brooks's  superiotqual- 
ifications  were  speedily  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hill,  who  transferred  him 
first  to  the  business  and  later  to  the 
editorial  department  of  the  "Ga- 
zette." While  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "  Gazette,"  Mr.  Brooks  achieved 
a  national  reputation  as  a  paragra- 
pher,  being  one  of,the  first  to  intro- 
duce that  feature  into  journalism. 
He  was  the  confrere  and  equal  of 
?  such  paragraphers  and  humorists  as 
Ike  Gregory,  editor  of  "Judge," 
etc.  In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Brooks  was 
one  of  three  young  men  to  found 
the  Elmira  ' '  Telegram, "  which 
from  the  start  was  both  a  journalistic 
and  a  financial  success,  each  of  its 
founders  receiving  a  fortune  theie 
from.  From  the  inception  of  the  pa- 
per, Mr.  Brooks  was  its  business  and  editorial  manager, 
soon  becoming  the  soleowner,liaviugpurchasedthein- 
terests  of  his  first  associates,  and  thereby  acquiring 
complete  ownership  and  control  of  what  was  chiefly 
his  own  creation.  The  "Telegram"  was  unique 
among  Sunday  papers,  furnishing  a  local  edition  for 
the  principal  sections  and  territories  in  which  it  was 
circulated. 

HALE,  Ijucretia  Peabody,  author,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1830,  the  daughter  of 
Nathan  Hale,  editor  of  the  Boston  "Daily  Adver- 
tiser "  from  1814  to  1863.  Miss  Hale  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  and 
afterwards  at  that  of  George  B.  Emerson.  Her 
home  for  forty  years  was  in  Boston,  then  for  ten 
years  in  Brookline,  afterward  living  again  in  Boston. 
Her  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  literary  work 
and  educational  matters.  She  served  on  the  board 
of  the  Boston  school  committee  in  the  early  days 
when  women  were  first  put  on  the  board,  with  Mrs. 
Mary  SafEord  Blake,  Miss  Lucretia  Crockei-,  Miss 
Abby  May,  Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Kate 
Gannett  Wells.  She  has  served  also  on  various  com 
mittees  of  other  educational  and  charitable  associa- 
tions; has  been  deeply  interested  in  kindergartens, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  sewing  and  cooking  in  the 
public  schools.  Besides  numerous  stories  contrib- 
uted to  periodicals  and  newspapers,  many  of  which 
have  been  collected  in  book  form,  she  has  published 
"The  Lord's  Supper  and  its  Observance"  (1866); 
"The  Service  of  Sorrow"  (1867);  "The  Wolf  at 
the  Door"  (1877);  "  Seven  Stormy  Sundays,"  "The 
Needlework  Series"  (1879);  a  collection  of  "The 
Peterkin  Papers,"  printed  originally  in  "Young 
Folks"  and  "St.  Nicholas,"  "The  Last  of  the  Peter- 
kins,"  "Fagots  for  the  Fireside,"  a  collection  of 
games  for  family  use;  "The  New  Harry  and  Lucy," 
written  in  connection  with  her  brother.  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale;  "Sunday-School  Stories,"  written  in  connec- 
tion with  Mrs.  B.  Whitman,  and  "Stories  for  Chil- 
dren," containing  lessons  in  morals  (1893). 

NICHOLS,  Georg'e  Ward,  author,  was  born  in 
Mount  Desert,  Me.,  June  31,  1837.  He  was  art 
critic  of  the  New  York  ' '  Evening  Post "  durmg  the 
editorship  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  was  au- 
thor of  the  book  "  Art  Education  as  Applied  to  In- 
dustry," which  has  been  widely  read.  His  literary 
work  gives  evidence  of  much  scholarship  and  culti- 
V.— 33. 


vation,  but  it  was  in  Cincinnati  that  his  qualities  as 
an  active  and  public-spirited  citizen  were  shown  to 
the  best  advantage.  He  was  a  skillful  musician,  and 
the  May  musical'  festivals  of  the  years  1873,  '73,  '75, 
'78  and  '80  may  be  said  to  have  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  his  energy  and  judgment.  He  not  only  con- 
tributed through  his  infiuence  $300,000  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati college  of  music  at  a  time  when  its  financial 
sti'ess  was  great,  but  for  years  he  devoted  himself 
personally  to  its  interests,  and  was  a  leader  in  every 
plan  for  its  improvement.  His  labors  have  been  re- 
warded by  the  prosperity  and  fame  of  that  institu- 
tion, toward  whose  advancement  it  may  be  said  he 
gave  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  story  of  "The 
Great  March  "  was  the  outcome  of  his  experience  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Sherman.  He  died  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Sept.  15,  1885. 

HAIilBTJBTON,  Thomas  Cliandler,  author, 
was  born  in  Windsor,  N.  S. ,  in  1796.  He  was  the 
son  of  Justin  Haliburton  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Scottish  family.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  King's  college  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  later  was 
elected  to  the  house  of  assembly  of  the  colony.  He 
was  raised  to  the  bench  of  common  pleas  in  1839, 
and  in  1840  was  made  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  1850  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  went  to  re- 
side in  England.  While  occupied  with  his  judicial 
duties  he  found  time  to  write  a  series  of  sketches  for 
the  local  newspapers,  in  which  he  satirized  the  New 
England  character.  These  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "The  Clockmaker;  or.  The 
Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick  of  Slickville,"  pic- 
turing Sam  Slick  as  a  Yankee  clockmaker  and  ped- 
dler, whose  quaint  drollery  and  imsophisticated  wit, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  aptitude  in  the  use 
of  what  he  calls  "soft  sawder,"  have  given  him  a 
chance  of  immortality.  A  second  series  of  sketches 
appeared  in  1838,  and  a  third  in  1840.  Subsequently 
the  author  brings  Sam  Slick  to  England  as  an  at- 
tache of  the  U.  S.  legation,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
offer  many  shrewd  and  humorous  observations  on 
the  aspects  of  British  society,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  upper  classes  and  their  pampered  servants. 
This  work  was  called  "The  Attache;  or,  Sam  Slick 
in  England."  This  was  followed  by  another  series 
in  1844.  "Sam  Slick  ""has  been  almost  universally 
read  in  the  United  States,  where 
its  extravagances  are  keenly  rel- 
ished. It  £as  also  had  a  wide  pop- 
ularity in  England,  and  has  been 
translated  into  many  continental 
languages.  In  1859  its  author  was 
sent  as  a  conservative  to  parhament, 
for  Launceston,  which  seat  he  held 
until  the  dissolution  in  1865,  and, 
as  his  health  continued  infirm,  he 
declined  a  re-election.  The  degree 
of  D.C.L.  was  conferred' upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Judge 
Haliburton  is  author,  also,  of  the 
' '  Letter  Bag  of  the  Great  Western, " 
"Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instan- 
ces, "  '  'Nature  and  Human  Nature , " 
"Bubbles  of  Canada,"  "Rule  and 
Misrule  of  the  English  in  America, " 
' '  Yankee  Stories, "  and  "  Traits 
of  Amei-icau  Humor."  Judge 
Haliburton  attained  a  place  and  ifame  difl5cult  to  ac- 
quire at  all  times — that  of  a  man  of  serious  avocation, 
whose  humor  was  nurtured  in  one  country  and  be- 
came naturalized  in  another.  How  far  Haliburton 
succeeded  in  attempting  to  depict  Yankee  manners 
and  customs,  is  a  matter  of  debate.  The  London 
"  Athenseum  "  says  that  ' ' '  Sam  Slick '  deserves  to  be 
entered  on  our  list  of  friends,  including  '  Tristram 
Shandy, '  the  Shepherd  of  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse, 
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etc. ''  The  London  "  Literary  Gazette  "  says,  "  He  is  a 
mixture  of  sound  sense  with  genuine  humor;  his  fund 
of  information  and  peculiar  way  of  putting  it  on 
record,  his  fun  and  force,  are  qualities  so  entertain- 
ing and  instructive,  that  we  know  not  in  the  end 
whether  we  are  better  pleased  with  the  intelligence 
we  have  acquired,  or  the  amusement  we  have  re- 
ceived." On  the  other  hand,  C.  C.  Felton,  in  the 
' '  North  American  Review, "  says,  ' '  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  '  Sam  "Slick '  is  not  what  he 
pretends  to  be;  that  he  is  an  impostor,  an  impossi- 
bility." The  works,  however,  hold  a  place  in  the 
humor  of  the  language.  Judge  Haliburton  died 
Aug.  27,  1865,  in  Isleworth,  England. 

BAILiET,  George  Milroy,  journalist  and  cap- 
italist, was  born  in  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8, 
1862,  son  of  Roswell  C.  Bailey,  a  descendant  of  the 
Puritan,  Joseph  Bailey,  who  died  in  Scituate,  Mass. , 
in  1701.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  started 
to  learn  the  printer's  trade  in  1876, 
and  in  1879  went  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for 
three  years.  In  1883  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  engineers'  battalion 
at  West  Point,  and  at  the  same 
time  taught  soldiers  in  the  night 
school,  besides  doing  extra  duty 
as  printer  at  Gen.  Howard's  headi- 
quarters.  He  left  the  militar}'  ser- 
vice, however,  in  a  few  months  and 
embarked  on  a  newspaper  career 
which,  by  this  time,  he  conceived  to 
be  his  vocation.  In  1885  he  went  on 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
"Star,"  and  later  joined  that  of  the 
"Herald."  In  1886  he  removed  to 
Buffalo  and  became  assistant  city  edi- 
torof  the  "Morning Express."  While 
occupying  this  important  post  Jlr.  Bailey  conceived 
the  idea  of  representing  a  syndicate  of  American 
newspapers  as  correspondent  at  the  approaching 
Paris  exposition.  His  enterprise  and  energy  were 
such  that  he  finally  made  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  fourteen  leading  journals,  sailed  for  France  in 
1889,  and  remained  in  Paris  until  the  close  of  the 
exposition,  his  letters  meanwhile  enlisting  a  wide- 
spread interest  on  account  of  their  brilliant  descrip- 
tive power  and  graceful  style.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1890,  Mr.  Bailey  became  strongly 
impressed  with  the  phenomenal  growth  of  some  of 
the  lesser  American  cities,  and  being  especially  in- 
terested in  Buifalo,  lie  decided  to  make  a  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  causes  of  that  city's  splendid 
development.  As  a  result,  within  a  short  time  he 
published  "  Ten  Years  in  Buffalo,"  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  and  subsequently  was 
produced  in  pamphlet  form,  reaching  a  sale  of  over 
500,000.  Since  then  he  has  written  additional  arti- 
cles, all  bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. As  a  direct  result  of  the  extensive  circulation  of 
these  expositions  of  Buffalo's  resource,  the  city's 
manufacturing  and  investment  interests  have  been 
largely  benefited.  ]Mr.  Bailey  himself  has  been  an 
influential  factor  in  the  formation  of  numerous  joint- 
stock  companies,  having  organized  eleven  during 
the  period  from  1890  to  1894  with  an  aggregate  caj)- 
ital  of  $3,000,000.  He  is  president  of  the  Bailey  in- 
vestment company,  of  the  Buffalo-Marion  land  com- 
pany, and  of  the  Niagara  Palls  tunnel  land  company; 
vice-president  of  the  Hudor  lithia  company,  of  the  J. 
J.  George  furniture  company,  and  of  the  Buffalo-De- 
pew  land  company ;  secretary  of  the  Oatman  pro- 
duce company,  and  of  the  Depew  termiual  land 
company.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Gatling  ord- 
nance company  of  New  York  city,  the  Art  tile  soda 
fountain  company,  the  Lehman  shoe  company,  and 


the  Richardson  brick  company  ;  is  a  member  of  the 
IBuffalo  real  estate  exchange,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  suburb  of  Gatling,  eight  miles  from  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Bailey  was  married  to  Olivia  P.  Boll  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  formerly  a  missionary  to  the 
Seneca  Indians  from  the  Presbyterian  board  of 
foreign  missions.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  West  avenue 
Presbyterian  church  of  Buffalo,  and  publishes  a 
successful  monthly  paper,  entitled  the  "Buffalo 
Presbyterian  News,"  which  is  the  oflficial  organ  of 
forty-three  churches  in  western  New  York. 

WARNEB,  Susan,  novelist,  was  born  in  New 
York,  July  11, 1819,  elder  sister  of  Anna  B.  Warner. 
Writing  as  "Elizabeth  Wetherell,"  she  gained  a 
huge  popular  success  with  her  first  book,  "The 
Wide',  Wide  Worid"  (2  vols.,  1849).  Intended  for 
the  young,  it  reached  a  sale  of  500,000  copies,  and 
was  translated  into  French  and  German.  "  Queechy  " 
(2  vols.,  1852)  was  welcomed  with  almost  equal 
warmth  at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  the  honor  of 
a  Swedish  version.  Her  next  works  were  a  prize 
essay  on  "American  Female  Patriotism  "  (1852),  and 
"The  Law  and  the  Testimony,"  an  arrangement  of 
Scripture  texts  (1853).  Ten  thousand  copies  of 
' '  The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc  "  (1856)  were  sold  on  the 
day  of  its  appearance.  After  it  came  "The  Golden 
Ladder"  (1862),. "The  Old  Helmet"  (1863),  "Mel- 
bourne House"  (1863),  "Daisy"  (1868),  "A  Story 
of  Small  Beginnings"  (1872),  the  "Say  and  Do" 
Series  (1875),  "Kingdom  of  Judah "  (1878),  and 
"  Walls  of  Jerusalem  "  (1878).  All  these,  and  others 
written  in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Anna  (q.  v.), 
were  addressed  quite  as  much  to  the  moral  as 
to  the  intellectual  powers,  and  met  their  reward 
more  fully  from  the  public  than  from  tlie  critics. 
Miss  Warner  died  at  Highland  Falls,  Orange  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  March  17,  1885. 

SUNDERLAND,  Le  Roy,  author,  was  born 
in  Exeter,  R.  I.,  May  18,  1803.  He  did  not  have 
early  advantages,  being  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  thought- 
ful lad,  and,  on  becoming  converted  to  Methodism, 
began  preaching  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  in  1823.  He 
developed  gTeat  oratorical  powers,  and  soon  became 
prominent  in  temperance  and  anti-slavery  move- 
ments, presiding  over  the  first  Methodist  anti-slavery 
society  organized.  In  December,  1834,  ^e  wrote  the 
famous  "Appeal"  to  Methodists  against  slavery, 
which  was  signed  by  many  of  the  ministers  through, 
out  New  England.  He  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the 
first  anti-slavery  convention  in  the  West,  which  was 
held  at  Cincinnati,  and  also  to  the  World's  con- 
vention in  London  in  1843.  He  was  a  preacher  of 
wonderful  power,  and  had  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  his  hearers,  who  seemed  to  fall  into  a  species  of 
ti'ance.  At  one  time  the  entire  audience  was  "  struck 
down  by  the  power  of  God,"  as  such  manifestations 
were  then  called,  and  his  preaching  was  attended 
with  similar  phenomena  whenever  he  sought  to 
awaken  his  audiences  to  a  sense  of  their  sinfulness. 
This  singular  phenomena  awakened  his  curiosity, 
and  he  investigated  it,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  in  its  nature  hypnotic,  which  largely  in- 
fluenced him  in  his  subsequent  denial  of  Christianity 
during  the  last  half  of  his  life.  He  gave  to  his  views 
the  name  of  pathetism.  In  1836-43  he  was  the  edi- 
tor of  "The  Watchman,"  in  New  York.  He  also 
edited  "The  Magnet"  (in  1843-43),  and  "  The  Spirit 
World,"  in  Boston  (in  1850-52),  besides  contributing 
largely  to  the  various  religious  periodicals  of  the 
day.  He  published  a  ' '  History  of  the  United  States, " 
"■Testimony  of  God  Against  Slavery"  (in  1834); 
"Mormonisra  Exposed"  (in  1842);  " Pathetism  with 
Practical  Instruction "  (in  1843);  "Man  Considered 
in  Respect  to  his  Soul,  Mind,  and  Spirit"  (in  1847); 
' '  The  Philosophy  of  Pathetism  "  (in  1850) ;"  Book  of 
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Psychology  "(in  1853);  "  Theory  of  Nutrition,  and 
Philosophy  of  Healing  "Without  Medicine  "  (in  1853), 
and  "The  Trance,  and  How  Introduced"  (in  1860). 

GOODRICH,  Samuel  Griswold  ("  Peter  Par- 
ley"), author  and  compiler,  was  born  at  Ridgefield, 
€onn.,  Aug.  19,  1793.  He  commenced  life  as  a  pub- 
lisher, at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1834  made  his  first 
voyage  to  Europe.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the 
publishing  business  at  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  be- 

fan  the  issue  of  an  original  annual,  "  The  Token." 
'his  he  edited  for  some  years,  both  contributions 
and  illustrations  being  the  work  of  American  au- 
thors and  artists.  Mr.  Goodrich  himself  furnished 
to  these  volumes  several  poems,  talks  and  sketches. 
In  the  ' '  Token  "  he  also  published  the  works  of 
young  and  then  unknown  authors,  some  of  them 
now  well  known.  Principal  of  these  was  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  the  first  of  whose  "  Twice  Told  Tales" 
were  first  printed  in  the  "Token"  without  attract- 
ing much  attention.  The  "  Peter  Parley  "  series 
was  begun  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
supplying  much  matter  for  it.  The  "Peter  Parley 
Geograpliy  "  was  an  especial  favorite  in  this  series. 
In  1887  Mr.  Goodrich  published  from  his  own  pen 
"The  Outcast,  and  Other  Poems;"  in  1841  a  selec- 
tion from  his  contributions  in  prose  and  poetry  to 
the  "Token"  and  several  magazines,  under  the  title 
"Sketches  from  a  Student's 
Window. "  In  1851  he  printed  a 
finely  illustrated  edition  of  his 
poems,  including  "The  Out- 
cast. "  "  Fireside  Education, " 
by  the  author  of  "  Peter  Par- 
ley's Tales,"  had  appeared  in 
1838.  Duiing  the  winter  of  this 
year  (1838)  and  the  next,  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  senate,  and  did 
much  to  improve  and  reform, 
legislation.  From  1841  to  1854 
heedited  "Merry'sMuseumand 
Parley 'sMagazine."  FromlSol 
to  1855,  during  President  Fill- 
more's administration,  he  was 
the  American  consul  at  Paris, 
France,  and  madearrangements 
for  the  translation  and  introduc- 
tion there  of  his  Peter  Parley 
series,under  his  own  supervision.  In  1856  he  returned 
to  America,  and  made  his  home  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  same  year  he  published  a  book  which 
will  ever  keep  his  name  in  remembrance:  this  was, 
"  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime;  or,  Men  and  Things 
I  Have  Seen,"  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters  to  a 
friend,  historical,  biographical,  anecdotal  and  de- 
scriptive. In  it  he  related  the  experiences  of  his 
boyhood  in  New  England;  and  the  story,  as  a  pict- 
ure of  manners,  has  much  of  the  kind  of  interest 
which  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  threw  over  an  earlier 
period  of  American  social  history  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Various  New  England  personages  come  upon  the 
scene  within  its  pages,  and  there  are  valuable  no- 
tices of  the  war  of  1813-15  with  England.  Mr. 
Goodrich  enumerated,  in  the  appendix  to  this  book, 
the  books  of  which  he  was  editor  or  author.  "I 
stand  before  the  pubhc,"  he  said,  "as  the  author 
and  editor  of  about  170  volumes,  116  bearing  the 
name  of  "Peter  Parley."  Of  all  of  these,  about 
7,000,000  volumes  have  been  sold;  about  300,000 
volumes  are  now  sold  annually.  Mr.  Goodrich's 
latest  publication  was  an  "  Illustrated  Natural  His- 
tory "  (two  volumes)  completed  in  1859.  He  died  in 
New  York  city.  May  9.  1860. 

lilTTELL,  John  Stockton,  author,  was  born 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1806,  a  brother  of  Eliakim 
Littell,  editor,  who  was  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J., 


Jan.  3, 1797,  and  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  May  17, 
1870.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1819, 
and  established  the  "  National  Recorder,"  a  weekly 
literary  paper,  whose  name  was  changed  in  1831  to 
the  "Saturday  Magazine, " and  in  1832 to  "Museum 
of  Foreign  Literature  and  Science."  He  went  to 
Boston  in  1844  and  established  the  weekly  literary 
periodical,  "Littell's  Living  Age,"  which  has  had 
an  existence  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  Another  brother,  Squier 
Littell,  a  physician,  was  born  in 
Budington,  N.  .I.,Dec.  9, 1803, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  4, 1886.  In  addition  to  his 
profession  he  edited  in  Phila- 
delphia the  "Banner  of  the 
Cross,"  and  aided  his  brother, 
Eliakim,  in  the  editorship  of 
the  "  Museum  of  Foreign  Liter- 
ature and  Science."  In  1855 he 
began  the  publication  of  "  Pan- 
orama of  Life  and  Literature." 
Their  gi-eat-grandfather,  Elia- 
kim Littell,  was  a  captain  in  the 
revolution  and  prominent  in  ser- 
vice in  the  field,  notably  in  the 
defence  of  Springfield,' N.  J., 
June  4,  1780.  John  had  the 
usual  facilities  of  education 
afforded  in  his  boyhood,  and  being  of  an  energetic 
as  well  as  literary  nature,  he  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary work  as  his  aim  in  life.  While  contributing 
much  to  magazine  and  periodical  literature,  as  well 
as  attending  to  miscellaneous  editorial  work,  he  also 
edited,  with  biographical  and  historical  notes,  the 
"Memoirs  of  My  Own  Times,"  originally  written 
by  Alexander  Graydon,  and  published  a  sketch  of 
the  "Life,  Character,  and  Services  of  Henry  Clay." 

GOBBIGHT,  Lawrence  Augustus,  journal- 
ist, was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  3,  1816.  He 
learned  the  printing  trade  in  his  native  city,  subse- 
quently migrating  to  Ohio  and  establishing  a  Van 
Bureh  paper,  called  the  Ohio  "Sun,"  at  Bafavia. 
Upon  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison  as  president,  he 
in  1841  selected  Washington  city  as  his  field  of 
labor,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  As 
the  capital  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  "Clipper,"  and 
other  well-known  journals  he 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  news- 
paper work.  For  many  years 
"  Larry  "  Gobright,  Maj.  Ben 
Perley  Poore.and  .JamesBrooks 
of  the  New  York  "Express," 
were  the  only  three  corres- 
pondents recognized  in  con- 
gressional circles.  In  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Tate  he  for 
some  years  owned  and  edited 
the  Washington  "Star,"  and 
also  edited  a  paper  long  since 
abandoned,  called  the  Wash- 
ington "  Bee."  For  about 
thirty-three  years  he  represent- 
ed the  New  York  associated 
press  at  the  national  capital. 
Aside  from  his  editorial  la- 
bors he  won  fame  as  an  author  and  lecturer,  "Men 
and  Things  in  Washington  During  the  Third  of  a 
Century,"  being  his  best-known  book.  Pew  jour- 
nalists obtained  in  so  large  a  degree  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  public  men  ;  Clay,  Webster,  Cal- 
houn and  other  political  giants  of  that  age  being 
his  personal  friends.  President  Andrew  Johnson 
was  one  of  his  stanchest  admirers,  and  in  his  cele- 
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brated  "  Swing  around  the  Circuit,"  the  chief  mag- 
istrate was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gobright,  who  fur- 
nished to  the  press  full  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
its  several  stages.  Later  Secretary  of  state  Blaine 
was  one  of  his  most  devoted  friends.  At  the  session 
of  the  high  joint  commission — the  celebrated  confer- 
ence of  President  Lincoln  and  liis  cabinet  at  the 
most  critical  period  in  American  history — "  Father" 
Gobright  was  the  only  journalist  allowed  within  its 
precincts,  though  Washington  at  the  time  over- 
flowed with  the  prominent  newspaper  men  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  No  man  in  America  has  ever  held 
a  place  of  higher  honor,  greater  trust  or  more  im- 
portance than  this  veteran  journalist.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  33,  1879. 

LELANB,  Charles  Godfrey  ("Hans  Breit- 
mann"),  author  and  journalist,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1834.  He  is  descended  from 
Busoli  de  Leland,  who  came  to  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  His  first  American  ancestor 
was  Henry  Leland,  a  Puritan,  who  emigrated  to 
Massachusetts  in  1636.  His  grandfather,  Oliver 
Leland,  was  a  prominent  soldier  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  his  father,  a  leading  commission  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  was  the  business  partner  of 
Cliarles  S.  Boker,  father  of  George  S.  Boker,  the 
poet.  The  son  received  his  early  education  at  pri- 
vate schools  in  his  native  city  and  at  an  institution 
near  Boston.  He  was  subse- 
quently graduated  from  Prince- 
ton college  in  1846,  after  which 
he  spent  three  years  in  study  at 
the  leading  universities  of  Eu- 
rope. He  won  many  honors 
while  abroad,  and  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  American  deputation 
that  congratulated  the  provision- 
al government  at  Paris,  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  he 
entered  the  office  of  Richard 
H.  Kimball,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
soon  abandoning  it,  however, 
for  literature.  His  first  mature 
production  was  published  in 
,  1849.  After  some  years  of  jour- 
nalistic life  in  Philadelphia,  he 
went  to  New  York  city,  where  he 
edited  the  ' '  Illustrated  News. "  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  the  "In- 
ternational Magazine,"  "Sartain's,"  "Graham's," 
and  other  periodicals.  Upon  his  return  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1855  he  edited  the  "Evening  Bulletin"  for 
three  years.  In  1856  "Hans  Breitmann's  Barty," 
which  obtained  for  him  an  international  renown, 
appeared  in  "  Graham's  Magazine. "  The  civil  war 
found  Mr.  Leland  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Union 
cause,  and  through  the  "Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine" of  New  York,  and  the  "Continental  Maga- 
zine" of  Boston,  he  plead  most  eloquently  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  latter  periodical  was 
established  by  him  with  the  sole  object  of  advocat- 
ing the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  1865  he 
became  identified  with  coal  and  petroleum  specula- 
tions in  the  West,  which  led  to  extensive  travel  in 
those  regions.  A  second  visit  to  Europe  in  1869 
prompted  him  to  make  thorough  investigation  of 
the  history,  language  and  habits  of  the  Gypsy  race, 
upon  which  subject  he  afterward  became  an  ac- 
knowledged authority.  Later,  he  was  active  in 
introducing  industrial  art  education  into  the  Phila- 
delphia public  schools.  Mr.  Leland  never  held  pub- 
lic office,  although  a  fellow-journalist,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  once  said  "that  the  work  that  he  did  for  the 
republican  party  on  'Vanity  Fair'  alone  was  worth  a 
foreign  mission."  The  latter  part  of  his  life  has  been 


passed  almost  entirely  in  London,  where  he  has  many 
friends  and  admirers  among  men  of  letters.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  most  popular  of 
which  are  the  "Hans  Breitmann  Ballads,"  an  am- 
plification of  the  idea  contained  in  the  stanzas  that 
lirst  gave  him  fame,  and  which  is  a  kindly  burlesque 
of  the  peculiarities  of  German- Americans.  His  other 
p\iblications  are:  "The  Poetry  and  Mystery  of 
Dreams;"  "Meister  Kart's  Sketch  Book;"  "Pic- 
tures of  Travel"  (translated  from  the  German  of 
Heinrich  Heine);  "Sunshine  in  Thought;"  "Le- 
gends of  Birds;"  "To  Kansas  and  Back;"  "Gau- 
deamus  "  (a  translation  of  humorous  poems  from  the 
German);  "Egyptian  Sketch  Book;"  "The  English 
Gypsies  and  their  Language;"  "Pu-Sajg;  or,  the 
Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist  Pi-iests- 
in  the  Fifth  Century;"  "English  Gypsy  Songs"  (in 
collaboration  with  Janet  Tuckey  and  Prof.  Edward 
H.  Palmer);  " .lohnnykin  and  the  Goblins:"  "Pid- 
gin-Englisli  Sing-song;"  "  Abraham  Lincoln ; "  "The- 
Slinor  Arts;"  "The  Gypsies;"  "The  Algonquin 
Legends  of  New  England;"  and  a  series  of  "Art- 
Work  Manuals." 

JEWETT,  Charles  Coffin,  bibUographer,  was- 
born  in  Lebanon,  Me.,  Aug.  13,  1816.  Of  his  early 
education  little  is  known.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  university  in  1835,  after  which  he  devoted 
two  years  to  teaching.  He  next  studied  theology  at 
Andover,  being  at  the  same  time  the  librarian  of  the 
seminar}',  and  preparing  a  carefully  compiled  cata- 
logue of  the  books.  He  paid  especial  attention  ta 
the  oriental  languages  and  antiquities  with  a  view 
to  beconiing  a  missionary  in  the  orient  ;  was  gradu- 
ated from  Andover  in  1840 ;  took  charge  of  an 
academy  in  Wrentham,  Mass,  for  a  short  time  ^ 
became  librarian  of  Brown  university  in  1841,  and 
rearranged  the  library  on  an  original  idea,  cata- 
loguing it  in  such  a  systematic  and  convenient 
method  that  it  met  with  favor  in  many  oilier  libra- 
ries, and  attracted  wide  attention  in  Europe.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  modern  languages  in  the- 
university  in  1843  ;  made  a  visit  to  England  and 
the  continent  to  study  the  library  systems  in  vogue- 
in  those  countries  ;  purchased  many  books  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  classical  works  of 
many  modern  authors.  On  his  return  he  devoted 
himself  to  Brown  university  until  1848,  when  he- 
became  librarian  and  assistant  secretary  to  the  then 
newly  organized  Smithsonian  institute  at  Washing- 
ton. He  remained  ten  years  at  the  Smithsonian, 
during  which  time  he  prepared  an  extended  report 
regarding  the  public  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
that  was  in  1850  duly  issued  by  the  institute  among 
its  publications.  He  also  perfected  a  system  of 
cataloguing  by  separately  stereotypiug  the  title  of 
each  work  in  the  library.  In  1858  the  building  of 
the  famous  Boston  library  was  completed,  and  Mr. 
Jewett  was  elected  its  first  superintendent.  He  im- 
mediately resigned  his  position  in  the  Smithsonian, 
and  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position,  le- 
mained  at  his  post  of  duty  until  his  death  ten  years 
later.  The  work  he  did  in  the  preparation  of  cata- 
logues, and  the  rules  laid  down,  served  as  models  of 
library  economy  throughout  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Canada.  He  published  "Facts  and  Consid- 
erations relative  to  Duties  on  Books  "  (1846);  "  No- 
tices of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States " 
(1854);  and  "On  the  Construction  of  Catalogues  of 
Libraries  and  their  Publication  by  means  of  Sepa- 
rate Sterotyped  Titles,  with  Rules  and  Examples " 
(1853).     He  died  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1868. 

KIBELANB,  Caroline  Matilda  Stansbury, 
author,  was  born  in  New  York  city  Jan.  13,  1801, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Stansbury,  a  publisher  of  New 
York  city.  On  his  death  the  family  removed  to 
western  New  York,  where  she  married  William 
Kirkland,   the  well-known  educator,   author,    and. 
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editor.  After  her  marriage  she  made  her  home  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  until  1835,  when  she  removed  to  De- 
troit, Mich. ,  and  for  six  months  lived  sixty  miles  from 
that  city  in  the  forest  primeval.  Mrs.  Kirkland  was 
a  good  observer,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  himiorous, 
and  she  was  prompted  by  what  was  amusing  iu 
backwoods  Ufe  to  write  for  publication.  The  result 
■of  her  experiences  was  embodied  iu  the  three  books, 
"A  New  Home,"  "Forest  Life,"  and  "Western 
■Clearings,"  published  under  the  pen-name  "Mrs. 
Mary  Clavers. "  She  gave  in  these  volumes  such  a 
witty  and  entertaining  picture  of  pioneer  life,  that  the 
■commendation  they  received  determined  her  to  de- 
vote lierself  to  literary  work.  Her  next  venture  in 
letters  was  an  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  "Writings  of 
Spenser,"  which  appeared  as  an  introduction  to  an 
edition  of  the  "  Faery  Queen, "  published  in  1846. 
This  essay  displayed  a  remarkable  versatility,  and  a 
surprising  knowledge  of  the  author  and  his  work. 
In  1847  she  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Union,  Magazine," 
and  on  its  removal  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
where  it  was  published  under  the  name  of  "Sar- 
tain's  Magazine,"  she  was  a  regular  contributor  for 
nearly  three  years.  In  1848  she  went  to  Europe, 
and  her  book,  called  "Holidays  Abroad,"  contains 
a  record  of  her  trip.  She  afterward  publisiied  a 
number  of  volumes,  among  which  were  the  "Even- 
ing Book;  or,  Fireside  Talks  on  Morals  and  Man- 
ners," which  received  special  commendation.  She 
■died  in  New  York  city  Apr.  8,  1864,  from  overwork 
in  behalf  of  the  success  of  the  Sanitary  fair. 

DEMABEST,  Mary  Augusta  Lee,  author, 
vras  born  in  New  York  city,  June  36,  1838.  Her 
father  was  Thomas  R.  Lee,  who  gave  her  the  best 
■education  the  city  afforded.  She  early  showed  evi- 
dence of  literary  genius,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poetry  of  unusual  merit.  The  best-known  of  her 
poems  is  "  My  Ain  Countrie,"  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  ' '  Observer. "  She  became 
the  wife  of  Theodore  F.  C.  Demarest  and  resided  iu 
Passaic,  N.  J.  She  had  a  philanthropic  disposition 
and  was  identified  with  the  various  charities  of  New 
York,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed  to  them  the  sum 
•of  $10,000.  She  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  8, 
1888. 

CALVERT,  Greorge  Henry,  author,  was  born 
in  Prince  George  county,  Md.,  Jan.  2,  1803.  He 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  first 
colonial  governor  of  Maryland.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1823,  and  subsequently  studied  at 
the  University  of  GiJttingen.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  for  a  time  edited  a  newspaper 
in  Baltimore,  but  in  1843  he  took  up  a  permanent 
residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  years  a  member  of  the  Newport  school  commit- 
tee and  its  chairman,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city 
from  October,  1853,  to  April,  1854,  after  which  he 
never  again  accepted  public  office.  Mr.  Calveit 
was  widely  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  prose 
and  poetical  works,  "The  Gentleman "  being  prob- 
ably the  one  of  the  most  merit,  and  the  most  likely 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.     He  died  May  34,  1889. 

BROWNELL,  Henry  Howard,  author,  was 
Ijorn  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  6,  1820.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  third  P.  E. 
tishop  of  Connecticut,  and  was  educated  in  his 
native  town,  graduating  from  Trinity  college  in 
1841.  He  went  South  for  his  health,  and  taught 
school  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  a  time,  but  returned  to 
Hartford  and  studied  law,  and  was  then  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1844,  but  exchanged  the  profession  of 
law  for  that  of  teacher.  He  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1847,  and  continued  to  contribute  to  the 
magazines  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  writing  popular  histories 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  These  are,  "The 
People's  Book  of  Ancient  and  Modern   History," 


"The  Discoverers,  Pioneers,  and  Settlers  of  North 
and  South  America,"  and  a  "History  of  the  War  of 
1812."  A  poetical  version  of  Farragut's  "general 
orders  "  to  his  fleet,  on  preparing  for  the  passage  of 
the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  1863,  attracted  that 
commander's  attention,  and  led  to  Brownell's  ap- 
pointment as  acting  ensign  on  board  the  Hartford, 
in  order  that  he  might  witness  a  naval  engagement. 
In  this  capacity  he  participated  in  the  battle  in  Mo- 
bile bay,  which  engagement  he  afterward  made  the 
subject  of  his  long  war  poem,  "The  Bay  Fight." 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  accompanied  Parragut  on 
his  cruise  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  resigning  and  re- 
turning to  Hartford  in  1868.  In  1864  appeared  his 
"Lyrics  of  a  Day,"  and  in  1866  his  "War  Lyrics, 
and  Other  Poems."  He  died  in  Hartford,  Oct.  31, 
1873. 

WALSH,  Robert,  author  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1784,  where  his  father,  an 
Irishman,  was  in  business.  He  attended  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  there  and  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  at 
twelve  recited  some  verses  of  welcome  in  presence  of 
President  Washington.  After  some  years  abroad, 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1809  and  published  a 
"Letter  on  the  French  Government,"  hostile  to  Na- 
poleon and  favoring  alliance  with  England  ;  this 
was  several  times  reprinted  in  London,  and  Jeffrey 
wrote  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  "  We  must  all 
learn  to  love  the  Americans  if  they 
send  us  many  such  pamphlets. "  He 
began  the  practice  of  law,  but 
soon  gave  it  up,  wrote  for  Dennis's 
"Portfolio,"  and  in  1811  founded 
our  first  quarterly,  the  ' '  Ameri- 
can Review  of  History  of  Poli- 
tics ;"  this  he  conducted  for  two 
years,  writing  most  of  it  himself. 
In  1813  appeared  his  "Essay  on 
the  Future  State  of  Europe,"  and 
"Correspondence  respecting  Rus- 
sia "  with  R.  G.  Harper,  under 
whom  he  had  studied  law.  In  1817- 
18  he  edited  the  "American  Regis- 
ter "  and  contributed  to  Delaplaine's 
"Repository."  In  1819  he  put  forth 
"  An  Appeal  from  the  Judgments 
of  Great  Britain, "  an  octavo  of  more 
than  500  pages,  which  refuted  cer- 
tain alleged  slanders  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews  upon  the  United 
States.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  thanked  him 
for  this,  and  ordered  a  copy  for  each  of  its  members, 
but  John  Neal,  writing  for  a  British  audience,  called 
it  "  a  bad,  mischievous,  provoking,  unvailable  piece 
of  work. "  The  most  important  of  his  enterprises  was 
the^  ' '  National  Gazette, "  which  he  started  in  1819 
and  conducted  till  1836  ;  it  appeared  at  first  three 
times  a  week,  but  soon  became  a  daily.  In  1823  he 
edited  the  "  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,"  a  pre- 
decessor of  Littell's  "  Living  Age."  In  1857  he  re- 
vived the  "American  Review,"  and  continued  it 
through  twenty-two  volumes  until  1837.  He  also 
wrote  short  biographies  for  Dr.  Lieber's  "Encyclo- 
psedia  Americana,"  1839-33,  for  an  edition  of  the 
British  poets  in  fifty  volumes,  and  to  accompany  the 
speeches  of  Canning,  Windham,  and  Huskisson, 
which  he  edited  in  1835  and  1841.  His  two  volumes 
of  "Didactics"  (1836),  were  mainly  taken  from  the 
"Gazette,"  and  in  Poe's  opinion  showed  him  to  be 
"one  of  the  finest  writers,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars,  and,  when  not  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  thinkers  in  the  country." 
About  1837  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  U. 
S.  consul  1845-51,  correspondent  of  the  "  National 
Intelligencer  and  Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  died 
Feb.  7,  1859.  His  son,  Robert  Moylan  Walsh,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Apr.  37,  1811,  was  educated  at 
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TVilliam  and  Mary,  and  lived  mostly  in  Europe.  He 
was  an  attache  of  the  U.  S.  legation  at  London  in 
1830,  and  afterward  secretary  of  that  at  Naples,  U. 
S.  consul  at  Leghorn,  and  held  other  diplomatic 
posts.  He  translated  several  French  hooks,  helped 
his  father  on  the  "Gazette,"  wrote  for  the  "Ency- 
clopedia Americana, "  and  in  later  days  for  the  maga- 
zines. He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1867,  and 
died  at  Camden,  X.  J.,  March  1,  1872. 

WARE,  Henry,  Jr.,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1794,  son  of 
Prof.  Henry  Ware.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1812,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1815,  and  in  January,  1817,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Second  church 
in  Boston.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  Noah  Worcester  he  became  edi- 
tor of  "The  Christian  Disciple," 
retaining  the  editorship  from  1819- 
22.  In  1828,  his  health  failing,  with 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  as  a  col- 
league,he  went  to  Europe  for  a  year. 
He  was  profe.ssor  of  pulpit  .elo- 
quence and  pastoral  care  in  the 
Harvard  divinity  school  1829-40, 
and  Parkman  professor  1840-42. 
He  wrote  verses  from  boyhood,  and 
one  or  two  of  his  hymns  are  still 
used,  but  he  published  no  volume 
of  poems.  Besides  many  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals  and  a  few  me- 
moirs, his  works  include:  "Hintson 
Extempoi'aneousPreaching"  (1824), 
"Sermons"  (1825);  "Formation  of  the  Christian 
Character"  (1831);  "Life  of  the  Saviour"  (1832), 
and  "Scenes  and  Chai-acters  Illustratiug  Christian 
Truth  "  (1837).  Some  of  these  were  very  popular 
in  their  day.  Harvard  gave  him  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  in  1834.  Never  physically  strong,  he  re- 
signed his  chair  in  1843,  and  died  at  Frnmingham, 
Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1843.  His  Jlemoir,  by  his  brother. 
Dr.  John  Ware,  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1846, 
and  a  selection  from  his  works  by  C.  Robbins,  D.D., 
in  four  volumes  (1846-47). 

WABE,  William,  clergyman  and  novelist,  was 
born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1797,  son  of  Henr}' 
Ware  the  elder.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1816,  took  the  divinily  course  under  his  father, 
and  from  December,  1821,  to 
October,  1836,  was  the  only  Uni- 
tarian minister  in  New  York  city. 
As  conscientious  and  devout  as 
any  of  his  notable  family,  be 
wa.s  more  brilliant  and  restless 
than  the3^  He  labored  faithful- 
ly, but  was  never  at  home  in  the 
pulpit,  and  his  sermons  were 
"severe,  essay-like,  and  unat- 
tractive." His  brother  Henry 
lamented  that  he  could  not 
' '  preach  his  letters. "  Feeling  his 
vocation  to  be  a  mistake,  and  not 
realizing  his  hold  on  the  afEec- 
tions  of  his  people,  he  resigned 
his  pastorate,  and  never  took  an- 
other charge,  though  he  preached 
at  Waltham,  West  Cambridge, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  for  a  year 
(1847)  minister-at-large  in  Boston. 
He  purchased  the  "Christian  Examiner"  in  1888, 
and  edited  it  till  1844.  His  classical  and  oriental 
fictions  were  then  a  novelty,  and  are  still  notewortliy. 
"Letters  from  Palmyra,"  which  appeared  in  the 
"Knickerbocker"  in  1836,  and  in  two  volumes  in 
1837,  is  best  known  under  the  later  title  of  "Zen- 
obia."  Tliis  and  "  Aurelian,"  which  was  first  called 
"Probus"  (2  vols.,  1838),  were  widely  read,  and 
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gained  great  repute.  "Julian"  followed  in  two 
more  volumes  in  1841.  Always  frail  in  body  and  / 
generous  in  spirit,  he  went  abroad  in  April,  1848, 
that  his  disease  might  not  "wear  on  the  sympathies 
of  home."  Returning  with  an  apparent  i'ncrea.se  of 
strengtii,  he  gave  in  New  York  and  Boston  a  course 
of  lectures  which  were  published  in  1851  as ' '  Sketches 
of  European  Capitals,"  and  others  ou  the  "Works 
and  Genius  of  Washington  Allston"  (1852).  Be- 
sides these  he  printed  some  sermons,  two  volumea 
of  "Unitarian  Biography"  (1850-51),  and  many 
articles  in  the  "  Christian  Register."  Most  of  his 
later  years  were  passed  at  Cambridge,  and  there  he 
died  Feb.  19,  1852.  His  head  was  so  remarkable 
that  Miss  Martineau  said  it  was  worth  crossing  the 
Atlantic  to  see. 

FRANKliIN,  Christine  liadd,  writer  on 
mathematics,  logic  and  psychology,  was  born  at 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Dec.  1,  1847,  daughter  of  Elipha- 
let  and  Augusta  (Niles)  Ladd.  Her  father  was  a 
member  of  a  prominent  Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  family. 
Her  great-uncle,  William  Ladd,  was  the  founder  of 
the  American  peace  society.  John  M.  Niles,  a 
great-uncle  on  her  mother's  side,  was  a  well-known 
lawyer  and  public  man  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Hartford  "Times  ;"  was  Uni- 
ted States  senator  from  Connecticut,  and  was  post- 
master-general during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Bui'en  (see  index).  Christine  Ladd  was 
graduated  from  Vassar  college  in  1869,  and  duringthe 
following  nine  years  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
scientific  department  at  several  schools.  During 
this  period  she  prosecuted  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  made  a  number  of  minor  contributions  to 
mathematical  journals.  The  ability  and  promise  of 
which  she  thus  gave  evidence  led.  to  her  being  in- 
vited, in  1878,  to  pursue  her  studies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  although  that  institution  was 
not  at  that  time  open  to  women.  In  the  following 
year  she  was  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  fellow  of 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  receiving  the  annual 
stipend  which  accompanies  that  honor,  and  being 
the  only  woman  who  had  received  this  distinction,  by 
which  she  continued  to  profit  for  three  years.  Dur- 
ing her  residence  at  the  university,  she  published 
two  memoirs  in  the  "  Amei'ican  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics," one  on  "  The  Pascal  Hexagram,"  the  other 
on  "  De  Morgan's  Extension  of  the  Algebraic 
Processes,"  and  also  a  memoir  in  the  studies  in  logic 
by  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  upon 
the  "  Algebra  of  Logic."  In  1882  she  was  married 
to  Fabian  Franklin,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  since  which  time  she  has 
devoted  her  attention  chiefly  to  logic  and  physiolog- 
ical psychology,  more  particularly  physiological 
optics.  On  the  last-named  subject  she  has  written 
frequently  for  the  "American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy," her  most  notable  contribution  being  "  On  an 
Experimental  Determination  of  the  Horopter." 
Upon  logic  she  has  written  articles  for  the  journal 
just  named  and  for  "Mind"  (London).  She  has 
also  been  a  writer  of  reviews  and  editorials  in  the 
"  Nation"  and  other  journals,  and  wi'ote  the  section 
upon  woman's  education  in  the  South  in  a  co-opera- 
tive volume  entitled  "Woman's  Work  in  America." 
In  1887  Vassar  college  conferred  upon  her  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  She  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Gottingen  and  Berlin  duiing  1891-93.  Her  theoiy 
of  the  sensation  of  color  was  published  in  the  "Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Psychologic"  (1892),  and  in  "Mind" 
(1893). 

FBEDEBIC  ,  Harold,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19,  1856.  He  was  educated  in 
his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  became 
attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Utica  "  Herald  " 
and  became  its  editor  in  chief  in  1881.  He  resigned 
this  position  to  take  charge  of  the  Albany  "  Evening 
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Journal,"  but  left  this  post  to  accept  the  position  of 
London  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  "Times."  He 
IS  tlie  author  of  the  novels,  "  Seth's  Brother's  Wife  " 
'  The  Lawton  Girl, "  and  ' '  In  the  Valley. "  Plis liter- 
ary work  IS  of  a  high  character  and  he  is  an  indefat- 
igable worker. 

SPALDING,  James  Reed,  was  born  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt. ,  Nov.  15,  1821 .     His  father  was  for  nearly 
half  a  century  a  prominent  physician  in  that  place. 
The  son  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1840,  and  wa.s  afterward  a  private  tutor  in 
Georgia,  at  the  same  time  studying  law.     On  his  re- 
turn to  :\Iontpelier,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
opened  an  office  with  Joseph  Prentice.     His  literary 
tastes  led  him  to  relinquish  his  profession,  and  he 
spent  several  years  in  travel  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  a 
close  student  of  manners,  morals  and  politics.     He 
was  a  witness  of  the  great  events  of  the  revolution  of 
France  in  1848.     His  letters  1o  the  New  York  "Cour- 
ier and  Enquirer "  during  his  sojourn  abroad  won 
for  him  highest  praise  from  American  and  English 
scholars  for  their  philosophical  grasp  of  events  and 
persons,  and  brilliancy  of  style.     On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1850,  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  with  Gen. 
James  Watson  Webb.     His  remarkable  abilities  as  a 
writer  were  soon  widely  recognized.     His  reputation 
as  a  fearless,  independent  critic  of  public  men  and 
measures,  and  of  highest  Christian  patriotism,  created 
a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  journal  which 
might  be  a  full  reflection  of  his  own  spirit  and  char- 
acter.    The  New  York   "World"  was  the  result. 
It  began  its  career  in  June,  1860.     The  design  of  the 
enterprise  was  altogether  new-— that  of  a  model  jour- 
nal,  conducted  throughout  on  Christian  principles, 
independent  of  church  sects  and   political  parties. 
The  financial  troubles  that  attended  the  progress  of 
the  civil  war  so  affected  the  paper  that  it  passed  un- 
der a  new  management.     In  1861  Mr.  Spalding  be- 
came connected   with   the  New    York    "Times," 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  its  editor,  being  his  classmate 
in  college  and  hislife-longfriend.     During  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's congressional  service  Mr.  Spalding  was  tlie 
responsible   editor   of  the   "  Times."     Many   of  its 
most  powerful  appeals  to  the  country  in  its  years  of 
darkest  disaster  were  fi'om  his  pen.    He  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  when  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  pow- 
ers, and  died  Oct.   10,   1873,   after  years  of  patient 
suilering,  at  the  home  of  his  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Spalding,  in  Dover,  N.  H.     A  wife  and  daughter 
survive  him.     His  published  addresses  are   "Spirit- 
ual Philo-sophy  and   Maleilal   Politics"  (1854),  and 
"The   True   Idea    of    Female  Education"   (1855). 
Richard  Grant  White,  the  distinguished  Shakespear- 
ean scholar,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  editor- 
ial work,  wrote  of  Mr.  Spalding  :     "  He  preferred  to 
deal  with  moral  questions,  or  to  treat  of  the  loftier 
issues  of  national  politics  ;  yet  under  the  stimulus  of 
excitement  he  was  capable  of  entej'ing  into  the  con- 
duct of  a  local  contest  with  great  power  and  effect. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  convictions,  and  his  best 
utterances  were  expressed  when  he  gave  voice  to  his 
cherished  sentiments.     Then  his  ponderous  sentences 
were  elegantly  i-ounded  and  polished,  but  they  struck 
with  the  force  of  a  ball  impelled  hj  a  gun  of  the 
largest  calibre.     Then  the  scintillations  of  his  wit  il- 
lumined the  subject  he  was  treating  with  a  powerful 
vividness.     All  the  resources  of  classical  culture,  of 
historical  study  and  of  extended  travel  were  then  at 
his  command,  so  that  wonder  and  admiration  held 
his  reader  enchained.     With  a  theme  congenial  and 
an  occasion  to  arouse  him,  Mr.  Spalding's  vigor  and 
elegance  have  never  been  excelled  by  a  writer  upon 
the  city  press." 

PARSONS,  Thomas  William,  poet,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1819.  He  attended  tlie 
Boston  Latin  school  and,  after  a  private  course  of 


stxidyt,  went  to  Europe  in  1836.  While  in  Italy  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Italian  and  made  a 
translation  of  tlie  first  ten  cantos  of  Dante's  "Infer- 
no," part  of  which,  on  his  return  to  Boston  in  1843, 
was  published  and  favorably  criticised.  It  was  not 
until  1867  that  the  completed  work  appeared.  In 
1844  he  took  a  course  in  dental  surgery,  obtained  a 
degree  at  Boston,  and  established  a  successful  prac- 
tice. Some  years  later,  after  removing  to  England, 
he  combined  with  his  practice  a  literary  profes.sion 
and  published  a  volume  of  his  poems,  many  of  which 
were  collected  froniLoudon  magazines,  underthetitle 
of  "Ghetto  di  Roma."  A  number  of  works  from  his 
pen  then  followed.  In  1872,  on  returningto  America, 
he  made  his  home  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  became  a 
contributor  to  the  periodicals.  He  published  a  ver- 
sion, in  verse,  of  the  collects  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal prayer-book.  His  winters  were  spent  quietly 
with  a  tew  chosen  friends  in  Beacon  Hill  place, 
while  his  summers  were  passed  at  Scituate  and  Way- 
land.  "The  Magnolia  and  Other  Poems,"  "The 
Old  House  at  Sudbury,"  and  "Shadow  of  the  Obe- 
lisk and  Other  Poems,"  were  his  principal  published 
poems.     He  died  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1892. 

WATSON,  Henry  Good,  author,  was  born  at 
London  in  1816.  His  father  was  a  musician,  the  en- 
tire family  being  more  or  less  musical.  At  an  early 
age  young  Watson  sang  small  parts  in  public,  com- 
posed several  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  wrote  for  the 
London  daily  newspapers.  In 
1840  the  Watson  family  emi- 
grated, en  masse,  to  New 
York  city,  where  they  were 
employed  at'  concerts  given 
in  Niblo's  garden.  In  1844 
Watson  became  connected  with 
the  daily  press  as  a  fine-art 
reviewer,  and  a  year  later,  in 
connection  with  E.  A.  Poe  and 
C.  F.  Briggs,  published  the 
short-lived  ' '  Broadway  Jour- 
nal." In  1851  he  served  as  a  sub- 
editoron ' 'PrankLeslie'sWeek- 
ly,"  and  two  years  afterward 
was  employed  as  musical  re- 
viewer for  theN.  Y.  "Tribune. " 
Watson  wrote  the  libretto  of 
Wallace's  opera  "Lurhue," 
and  subsequently  established  a  weekly 
nal."  Not  seldom  he  appeared  as  conductor  at  Eng- 
lish glee  and  ballad  concerts.  He  died  in  New  York 
city  Dec.  3,  1875. 

WALWORTH,  Mansfield  Tracy,  novelist, 
was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1830,  son  of 
Reuben  Hyde  Walworth,  chancellor.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Union  college  in  1849,  studied  law  at 
Harvard,  and  was  for  a  few  years  associated  with 
his  father  in  its  practice.  The  success  of  his  first 
story,  "The  Mission  of  Death  "  (1853),  which  went 
through  twelve  editions,  arid  was  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don, seemed  to  indicate  his  vocation.  His  later  ro- 
mances, though  never  recognized  by  the  critics,  at- 
tained a  certain  popularity,  and  in  some  cases  a  sale 
of  50,000  to  75,000  copies.  They  were  called 
"Lulu"  (1860);  "Hotspur"  (1861);  "Stormcliff" 
(1865);  "Warwick"  (1868);  "Delaplaine"  (1873), 
and  "Beverley"  (1873).  He  also  wrote  for  the 
"Home  Journal,"  the  "Metropolitan  Magazine," 
and  other  periodicals,  delivered  some  lectures,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  on  "Lives  of 
the  Chancellors  of  New  York  State,"  having  just 
completed  a  "Life  of  Chancellor  Livingston."  His 
character  did  not  resemble  his  father's:  there  were 
domestic  ditBculties,  and  he  was  killed  at  a  hotel  in 
New  York,  June  3,  1873,  by  his  son,  a  mere  lad, 
who  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
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WHITE,  Williani  Henry,  physician,  was  bora 
at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  13,  1833.  The  White 
family  iu  this  country  is  descended  from  the  Eng- 
lish stock  of  John  Churchill,  duke  of  JIarlborough. 
William's  grandfather.  Dr.  Joseph  White,  was  born 
iu  Couuecticut  in  1763;  though  but  a  lad,  fought  iu 
the  revolution,  and  afterward  set- 
tling in  New  York  became  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  member  of  the 
stale  executive  council  when  John 
Jay  was  governor.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Dr.  David  Little, was 
a  man  of  strong  intellectuality. 
His  brother,  Joseph  L.  White, 
was  an  orator  and  a  leading  law- 
yer, and  friend  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  for  many  years  president  of 
I  he  Henry  Clay  society  of  New 
York  city.  His  father,  Delos 
White,  was  a  distinguished  pli}'- 
sician  of  high  literary  culture. 
The  son  had  a  liberal  education 
and  graduating  in  medicine,  re- 
moved to  Iowa  city  in  1849,  and 
marrying  Mary  Eudora,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  an  Iowa 
pioneer  of  Presbyterianism,  he 
continued  the  family  fame  for  dis- 
tinction in  medicine.  In  1861  he  received  the  first 
commission  in  his  state  as  a  Federal  surgeon  and  had 
a  most  brilliant  and  useful  career  of  army  medical 
service,  and  was  the  most  successful  physiciau  that 
accompanied  the  Iowa  troops,  becoming  medical  di- 
rector of  a  brigade.  After  the  war  he  removed  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  in  1869  he  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  Tennessee  chairman  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  Shelby  county,  a  resjionsiljle 
public  position  dealing  with  important  local  matters, 
and  he  became  popular  with  all  classes.  In  1869 
he  located  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  became  the  general 
agent  of  the  Northwestern  life  insurance  company  for 
the  state  of  Georgia,  which  he  represented  until  bis 
death.  He  created  for  it  a  remarkable  business.  Dr. 
White  was  a  man  of  e.xtraordinarj'  qualilies.  He 
was  successful  in  everytliing  he  tried.  He  had  by 
heredity  a  genius  for  medicine,  with  a  gift  for  doing 
successfully  bold  and  original  operations,  being  of 
the  third  generation  of  great  doctors.  He  built  up, 
when  his  health  gave  way  and  made  him  renounce 
his  profession,  a  magnificent  constituency  for  the  life 
insurance  company  he  so  ably  represented.  Dr. 
White's  greatest  claim  to  a  kind  remembrance  lies  in 
his  successful  efforts  at  national  pacification,  and  bis 
judicious  and  intelligent  enlightenment  of  the  North 
througli  the  press  about  southern  affairs.  He  origi- 
nated in  1876  an  excursion  of  representative  western 
business  men  and  journabsts  that  visited  the  South 
and  received  a  great  ovation  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
delegates  listened  to  a  powerful  speech  from  Senator 
Ben  H.  Hill,  which  was  the  first  practical  step  to  sec- 
tional understanding,  and  for  which  the  Chicago  and 
Detroit  boards  of  trade  sent  Dr.  White  handsome 
testimonials.  He  was  an  able  physician,  an  upright 
business  man,  and  a  loyal  friend,  and  left  a  fragrant 
memorv  in  the  South.  He  died  in  Iowa  city,  la., 
March  39,  1880. 

FIELD,  Henry  Martyn,  clergyman  and  edi- 
tor, was  born  at  Stockbridge,  JIass. ,  Apr.  3.  1S33,  a 
youuirer  brother  of  David  Dudley,  Stephen  Johnson, 
and  Cyrus  W.  Field.  The  Field  family  has  been  es- 
tablished in  America  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  the 
earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  having  been  an  Eng- 
lish Puntan,  Zachaiiah  Field,  who  came  to  New 
England  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Removing  to 
Connecticut  at  least  as  early  as  1639,  he  remained 
there  for  twenty  years,  and'  then  settled  at  No)'th- 


ampton,  jMass.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Hat- 
tield.  His  eldest  son,  Zachariah,  Jr.  lived  at  Deer- 
field  and  Northampton.  His  brother,  Ebenezer, 
removed  from  Deerfield  on  account  of  Indian 
troubles,  settling  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  in  that  part  of 
the  town  which  is  now  Madison.  David,  his  son, 
was  a  large  farmer  in  Madison  and  Killingsworth, 
and  his  eldest  child  was  Timothy  Field,  who  served 
in  the  war  of  tlie  revolution.  He  married  Anna 
Dudley,  of  Madison.  A  son  of  theirs  was  the  Rev. 
David"  Dudley  Field,  D.D.,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  wife  was 
Submet,  daughter  of  Capt.  Noah  Dickinson,  of 
Somers,  Conn.  Henry  Martyn  Field  was  graduated 
from  Williams  college,  Mass.,  in  1838,  studied  the- 
ology at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  at  New  Haven, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1843.  In  1847-48  he  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope. From  1851  to  1854  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  whence 
he  removed  in  the  latter  year  to  New  York  city  to 
become  the  editor  of  tlie  New  York  "  Evangelist." 
Besides  bis  labors  as  editor  he  has  been  an  extensive 
travelei-.  In  1847-48  he  traveled  in  Europe,  and 
was  in  Paris  during  the  ]-e  volution  in  February  of 
the  latter  year,  and  also  in  Ital.y  during  similar  .scenes 
a  few  weeks  later.  As  early  as  1850  he  published 
"The  Irish  Confederate  and  the  Rebellion  of  1798;" 
in  1866  a  "  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph."  In 
1875-76  he  made  a  tour  around  the  world,  which  he 
described  iu  two  volumes,  "From  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney  to  the  Golden  Horn,"  and  "From  Egypt  to 
Japan,"  which  have  passed  through  twenty  editions. 
Subsequently  he  made  a  second  visit  to  the  East, 
and  on  his  return  related  his  travels  iu  three  vol- 
umes, "  On  the  Desert,"  describing  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mount  Sinai,  "Amimg  the  Holy  Hills,"  and  "The 
Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  After  the  War."  A  still 
later  foreign  tour  was  followed  in  1892  by  "  Spanish 
Cities."  In  1888  he  published  the  Field-Ingersoll 
discussion,  "Faith  or  Agnosticism?"  a  series  of 
articles  from  the  " North  American  Review."  All 
these  books  of  travel  have  had  a  very  w'ide  circula- 
tion, and  have  brought  to  their  author  much  reputa- 
tion, for  they  evince,  in  marked  degree,  powers  of 
close  observation,  joined  with  the  capacity  for  vivid 
description.  Their  exceptional  merit  has  given  to 
Dr.  Field  a  permanent  place  among  American  lit- 
erary men,  while  liis  influence  as  the  successful  con- 
ductor of  one  of  the  leading 
organs  of  thought  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  United 
States,  has  long  been  command- 
ing in  its  nature  and  extent. 

GOOD,  James  Isaac,  ed- 
ucator, was  born  in  York,  Pa., 
Dec.  31,  1850.  He  studied  at 
the  Reading  high  scliool;  was 
graduated  from  Lafayette  col- 
lege in  1873;  and  from  Union 
theological  seiuinary  in  1875. 
He  served  as  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  at  York,  Pa., 
in  1875-77;  in  Philadelphia 
1877-90;  and  settled  in  Reading 
iu  1890.  Since  1890  he  has 
also  been  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Ursinus  college,  in 
Co'llegeville,  Pa.,  and  in  1891  was  elected  dean  of 
the  theological  department.  In  1887  Ursinus  col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He 
is  the  author  of  "The  Origin  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Germany"  and  "Rambles  round  Re- 
formed Lands,"  besides  many  articles  on  special 
subjects.  He  is  also  editor  of  the  Reformed  church 
magazine. 
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HARKISHEIMER,  William  John,  soldier, 
-was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  1838,  his 
father,  William  Harkisheimer,  being  of  German,  and 
his  mother,  Margaret  Douglas  McLean,  of  Scotch 
ancestry.     He  was  the  second  of  a  family  of  five, 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
at  sixteen  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Daniel  J. 
McLean,  to  learn   the  trade  of  watch-case-making. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  manufactured  a  watch- 
case  which  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Franklin  insti- 
tute fair,  Philadelphia.     This  watch  was  for  many 
years  carried  by  its  inventor  with  much  pride.    The 
panic  of  1857  threw  young  Harkisheimer  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  after  a  few  months'  idleness,  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  under  the 
commissioner  of  public   highways.      He  took   an 
active  part  in  the  Lincoln  presidential  campaign, 
being  secretary  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  executive 
committees.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he 
entered  the  30th  regiment,  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
as  a  private  soldier,  April,  1861 ;  was  promoted  cor- 
poral in  June,  and  sergeant  in  July,  and  was  muster- 
ed out  of  service  at  the  end  of  his  three  months'  en- 
listment.    As  second  lieutenant  in  the  88th  regijnent, 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,   he  re-entered  the  service 
September,  1861.     He  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieu- 
tenancy, June,  1863,  and  to  a  captaincy,  November, 
1863.     In  March,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  major  for 
faithful  and  meritorious  conduct. 
During  this  time  he  saw  much  hard 
service  in  the  Shenandoah  valley 
and  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
being  badly  wounded  at  Freder- 
icksburg, December,  1863,  and  re- 
ceiving honorable  mention  for  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  battle.     After 
two  years'  service  as  aide-de-camp 
and  assistant  adjutant-general  on 
the  staffs  of  Gen.W.  R.  Montgom- 
ery, U.  S.  A.,  Gen.  John  Mansfield, 
U.  S.V.,  and  General  J.  P.  Slough, 
U.  S.  v.,  he  was  ordered  to  duty 
in  1866  to  Columbus,  S.  C, where 
he  remained  until  his  retirement 
from  the  army  in  1869.     His  po- 
sition   under    Gen.    Montgomery 
deserves  especial  mention  as  it  in- 
volved  a  particularly  important 
and  onerous  trust  for  so  young  a 
man.     From  October,  1861,  until  April,  1863,  while 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  being  organized,  he, 
stationed  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  had  entire  charge  of 
the  business  and  tralHc  carried  on  with  that  army 
south  of  the  Potomac:  all  goods,  stores  or  travelers 
were   only  able  to  enter  or  pass  through  the  army 
upon  his   official  pass.     The  business  part  of  this 
amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars  daily,  thus  show- 
ing the  honor  and  responsibility  of  the  office.     On 
leaving  the  service,  Maj.  Harkisheimer  took  up  a 
seven  years'  residence  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  removed  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where 
he  established    himself  as    a  wholesale   and  retail 
grocer.     He  met  with  immediate  and  signal  success, 
largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  best  modern 
methods  into  the  grocery  trade.     Always  active  in 
public  affairs,  he  soon  associated  himself  with  the 
best  interests  of  his  adopted  city.    The  first  building 
association  of  the  place  was  established  by  him  in 
1883     He  is  president  of  the  Merchants  steamship 
company,  Fla. ;  president  of  the  Duval  building  and 
loan  association;  vice-president  of  the  Savings  and 
Trust   bank   of  Florida;   a  director    of   the  First 
national  bank  of  Fernandina,  Fla. ;  a  director  of  the 
Putnam  national  bank  of  Palatka,  Fla. ;  a  director 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Peace  river  phosphate 
company;  a  director  of  the  Seminole  club  of  Jack- 
sonville;  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Jacksonville 


board  of  trade;  a  member  of  the  military  order  of 
the  Loyal  legion  of  the  United  States;  a  charter 
member,  O.  M.  Mitchell  post,  Grand  army  of  the 
lepublic;  a  member  of  the  Union  veterans  legion, 
and  a  member  of  the  masonic  fraternity.  Socially, 
Maj.  Harkisheimer  is  also  most  popular,  being 
noted  for  his  geniality  of  manner  and  disposition. 
In  September,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Jennie  E., 
daughter  of  Judge  W.  E.  Crane,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  them. 

DOLES,  George  Pierce,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  May  14,  1830.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  was 
captain  of  the  '  ■  Baldwin 
Blues,"  a  local  militia  com- 
pany made  up  of  the  best 
young  men  of  the  capital  city. 
Captain  Doles  offered  tlie  ser- 
vices of  his  command  to  Gov. 
Brown,  and  they  were  as- 
signed to  the  4th  Georgia  in- 
fantry. OnMayS,  1861,Capt. 
Doles  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  regiment.  His  regiment 
was  one  of  four  Georgia  regi- 
ments that  made  up  Ripley's  gggg 
brigadeinGen.D.H.  Hill's  di- 
vision,  army  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia, as  organized  in  August, 
1863.  The  division  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Turner's  Gap, 
Cramptou's  Gap,  3d  Manassas, 
South  Mountain,  Md.,  Sharps- 
burg,  and  Fredericksburg.  Afterward  at  Gettysburg 
Col.  Doles's  brigade  was  assigned  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Rode's 
division  and  his  commission  as  brigadier-general  was 
made  to  bear  date  from  Nov.  1,  1863.  He  continued 
in  command  of  the  brigade  in  the  movement  of  Gen. 
Lee  in  defence  of  Richmond  against  the  operations 
of  Gen.  Grant.  At  the  battle  of  Cold  Harborhe  was 
killed  while  leading  his  troops,  the  date  of  his  death 
being  June  3,  1864. 

BENEDICT,  Lewis,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  1817.  He  attended  the 
academy  at  Albany,  where  he  fitted  for  college. 
He  entered  "Williams  and  was 
graduated  in  1837.  Returning 
home  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He 
soon  gained  a  large  practice  and 
so  much  popularity  that  he  was 
chosen  as  city  attorney  in  1845 
and  judge  advocate  in  1847.  He 
was  the  elected  surrogate  of  the 
county  of  Albany,  serving  from 
1848  to  1853.  In  the  general 
election  of  1860  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  state 
assembly.  Before  the  legisla- 
ture convened  he  had  accepted 
the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the 
73d  N.  Y.  volunteers,  and  in 
June,  1861,  marched  with  his  regi- 
ment to  the  front.  He  served  in  McClellan's  penin- 
sular campaign  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Williamsburg  and  confined  in  Libby  and 
Salisbury  prisons  during  the  summer.  He  was  ex- 
changed in  time  to  join  Gen.  Banks  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Louisiana  in  September,  1863,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  colonel  and  placed  in  command  of  the  163d 
regiment,  N.  Y.  volunteers.  For  gallantry  in  the 
assault  on  Port  Hudson  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  June  14,  1863.  He  participated  in  the  vari- 
ous battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  Red  river  expedi- 
tion of  1864  and  commanded  the  3d  brigade,  made 
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up  of  the  13th  Maine,  163d,  16oth  and  173d  New 
York  regiments,  in  the  1st  division  commanded  by 
Gen.  W.  H.  Emory  of  Franklin's  19th  corps.  At 
the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  Apr.  9,  1864,  Gen. 
Benedict  was  mortally  wounded  while  rallying  his 
brigade,  which  occupied  the  exlreme  left  of  Emory's 
line,  and  had  been  suprised  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  the  Confederate  forces  to  turn  the  Federal  left.  His 
fellow-townsman,  A.  B.  Street,  made  his  heroic  death 
the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  memorial  volume  for  private 
distribution,  issued  at  Albanv  in  1864. 
■WAINWRIGHT,  Richard,  na- 
val officer,  was  horn  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1817.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1881,  became  a  passed  mid- 
shipman in  1837,  and  a  lieutenant  in 
1841,  and  was  employed  for  some 
years  on  the  coast  survey  on  the  brig 
Consort.  He  was  attached  to  the  Home 
squadron,  commanding  the  steamer 
Water  "Witch  in  1848-49 ;  served  again 
on  coast  survey  1851-57,  and  cruised 
on  the  Merrimack  1857-60.  He  was 
on  ordnance  duty  at  the  Washing- 
ton navy  yard  1860-61.  In  April, 
1861,  he  was  made  commander,  and  given  charge  of 
the  Hartford,  which  was  Farragut's  flag-ship  at  the 
taking  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  attacked  by  a  fire- 
raft  while  passing  the  forts.  Here  and  in  the  oper- 
ations below  Vicksburg,  AVaiuwright  won  the  praise 
of  tlie  admiral  for  personal  bravery  in  fighting  the 
flames  of  the  fire-rafts,  and  in  manoeuvering  the 
Hartford  in  her  passage  of  the  forts.  He  died  near 
New  Orleans  Aug.  10,  1863,  while  in  command  of 
the  Hartford. 

BBICE,  John  Jones,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Licking  county,  0.,  Jan.  23,  1842.  He  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Capt.  William  Brice,  who  served 
under  Gen.  Washington  in  the  American  revolution, 
and  who  died  from  exposure  at  "Valley  Forge.  The 
family  were  Scotch-Irish,  emigrating  to  the  north  of 
Ireland  from  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  centui'y,  and 
thence  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  settled  on  Kent  island,  Md., 
His  maternal  great-grandfather, 
Col.  Ben  Wilson,  commanded  Vir- 
ginia troops  during  the  revolution, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia 
convention.  Com.  Brice  entered 
tire  navy  as  a  volunteer  officer  in 
1861,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Free- 
born of  thePotomac  flotilla,  August, 
1861,  which  vessel  he  commanded 
in  a  severe  flght  with  a  Confederate 
battery,  he  being  at  the  time  but 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  after- 
^^  wards  commanded  the  schooner 
^ff  Bailey,  and  the  captured  Confeder- 
"~  '  ate  steamer  Eureka,  and  the  Prim- 
rose. Hewa.'iintheengageraentwith 
the  Cockpit  point  batteries,  Sliip- 
ping  point  batteries  and  Potomac 
creek  batteries  in  1 861 ;  was  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  Acquia  creek  fortifica- 
tions, in  a  cutting-out  expedition  in 
the  Eappahannock  river,  and  in  the  engagements 
with  field  batteries  and  infj'Utry  near  Gloucester  court 
house,  Va.,  for  which  engagement  he  was  promoted. 
He  landed  inside  the  Confederate  lines  with  boats 
and  men,  and  captured  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  carry- 
ing him  on  board  his  vessel.  For  the  cutting-out 
expedition  on  JMattox  creek,  Va.,  he  was  com- 
mended for  gallantry,  and  promoted  to  acting  mas- 
ter. His  further  engagements  at  Aiken's  landing 
when  the  Confederate  rams  were  turned  back,  the 
attack  upon  Jones's  Bluft',  and  at  the  capture  of 


near  Annapolis. 


Fredericksburg,  Va.,  he  was  distinguished  for  con- 
spicuous bravery.  He  was  with  Grant's  army  dur- 
ing the  battles  of  the  VHlderness  and  Spottsylvania, 
guarding  sub-marine  telegraph,  and  commanded  the 
United  States  steamer  Don  at  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  regular  service, 
March,  1868,  and  served  ou  the  Be  Soto,  West 
India  squadron;  the  sloop  Quiimebaug,  Brazil 
station  1868-69;  Saco  and  frigate  Frankhn,  Euro- 
pean squadron  1870-72;  Richmond  (sloop)  and 
Saranac  in  the  Pacific  squadron  1873-75;  and 
wrecked  June  18,  1875;  sloop  Lackawanna,  Pacific 
station  1878-81,  promoted  lieutenant  -  commander 
Apr.  15,  1882;  Mare  island  1882-85;  Iroquois  1885- 
88;  Washington  navy  yard  1888-89;  Fish  commission 
1889-90. 

HUGER,  Benjamin,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1806,  son  of  Francis  Kinlooh 
Huger,  patriot,  who  aided  in  liberating  Gen.  Lafay- 
ette from  the  fortress  of  Olmutz,  and  was  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  persecuted  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  after  eight  mouths  released  and  sent 
across  the  frontier.  He  afterward  joined  the  U.  S. 
anny  and  served  through  the  war  of  1812.  The 
mother  of  Benjamin  was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Thomas 
Pinckney.  His  grandfather  was  Benjamin  Huger, 
the  revolutionary  patriot,  who  was  killed  while  re- 
connoitering  the  position  of  the  British  army  then 
occupying  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  11,  1779,  and  his 
great-great-grandfather  was  Daniel 
Huger  (1651-1711),  the  refugee  who 
fled  from  Prance  before  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  set- 
tled in  South  Carolina.  Benjamin 
Huger  was  educated  for  the  army 
and  entering  as  cadet  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy.  West  Point, 
1881,  was  graduated,  in  1825,  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  second  lieute- 
nant in  the  3d  artillery.  He  served 
on  topographical  duty  three  years, 
when  he  visited  Europe  on  leave 
of  absence.  On  his  return  he  was 
promoted  captain  of  ordnance. 
May  30,  1833,  and  commanded 
the  arsenal  at  Portress  Monroe  for 
seven  years.  From  1839  to  1846 
he  was  on  the  ordnance  board  of  the  department 
and  in  1840-41  was  a  member  of  a  military  com- 
mission sent  to  Europe  to  study  the  art  of  war. 
Prom  1841  until  1846  he  again  commanded  the 
Portress  Monroe  arsenal.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Mexico,  Capt.  Huger  was  made  chief 
of  ordnance  of  tlie  array  under  Gen.  Scott,  and  had 
charge  of  the  siege  train  at  Vera  Cruz.  For  gallantry 
in-this  siege  he  was  brevetted  major,  March  39, 1847. 
For  Molino  del  Rey  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  Sept.  8,  1847,  and  foi-  Chapultepec  a  colonel 
Sept.  13,  1847.  South  Carolina,  in  1852,  presented 
her  valiant  son  a  sword  of  honor  for  meritorious  con- 
duct and  gallantry  in  Mexico.  On  his  return  from 
Mexico,  Col.  Huger  again  assumed  command  of  the 
arsenal  at  Fortress  Monroe,  remaining  in  charge  un- 
til 1851.  Prom  1851  to  1854  he  commanded  the 
armory  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Capt.  Huger  was  pro- 
moted a  major,  Feb.  15,  1855,  and  stationed  at  Pike- 
ville  arsenal,  Md.,  from  1854  to  1860,  when  he  was 
transferred  by  Secretary  Floyd  to  the  arsenal  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  On  March  16,  1861  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate 
states  army.  On  Apr.  23,  1861,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  as  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  on 
June  17,  1861,  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
provisional  army  of  the  Confederate  states.  He 
commanded  the  troops  from  South  Carolina  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  May  23,  1861,  and  on  May  36th  was  given 
command  of  all  the  troops  and  defences  around  Nor- 
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folk  until  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces,  May  10, 
1862.  He  was  promoted  a  full  major-general,  pro- 
visional army  Confederate  states,  Oct.  7,  1861.  In 
the  defence  of  Richmond  against  McCIellan  in  1863, 
he  had  a  division  composed  of  the  brigades  of  A.  R. 
Wright,  Mahone,  Blanchard,  and  Arraistead.  After 
the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1863,  he  was 
relieved  of  his  command  under  the  charge  of  failing 
to  cut  ofE  McClellan's  retreat  after  the  battle  had 
been  won  by  the  Confederates.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  trans-Mississippi  department,  and  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  ordnance  department.  Here  he  con- 
tinued until  the  surreuder  of  Lee,  wlieu  he  returned 
to  Virginia  and  became  a  farmer.  He  afterward  re- 
moved to  his  native  city  and  died  there  Dec.  7,  1877. 
PRENTISS,  Benjamin  Maybury,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Belleville,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia), 
Nov.  33,  1819.  When  the  boy  was  sixteen  years  old 
his  parents  removed  to  Missouri, 
where  young  Prentiss  worked  on 
his  father's  farm,  and  acquired  such 
rudiments  of  an  education  as  the 
neighborhood  afforded.  In  1841  he 
left  home,  settling  at  Quincy,  111., 
where  he  learned  the  business  of 
rope-making,  and  afterward  engaged 
in  the  commission  business.  At 
the  time  of  the  Mormon-  troubles 
in  Illinois  (1844-45),  he  volunteered 
in  a  company  formed  to  march 
,  against  them,  and  was  elected  first 
'  lieutenant  of  the  company.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  was  made  captain  of  a  com- 
-~    '^  pany    of    volunteers,    distinguished 

himself  at  Bueua  Vista,  and  fought  in 
the  principal  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  invading 
army,  until  peace  was  declared.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  republican  party  of  Illinois, 
and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  representative  in 
congress  in  the  election  of  1860.  When  President 
Lincoln  called  for  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
of  the  southern  states,  Capt.  Prentiss  reorganized 
his  old  company,  and  offered  it  to  the  government. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  7th  Illinois  regi- 
ment, and  on  May  17,  1861,  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  placed  in  command  of  Cairo.  Here, 
under  direction  of  Gen.  Lyon,  and  afterward  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  he  organized  fortified  camps  of  instruction, 
and  made  the  place  a  distributing  depot,  from  which 
over  6,000  meu  were  sent  to  reiuforce  the  army  oper- 
ating in  the  West.  This  demand  so  depleted  the 
force  of  occupation  that  on  July  30th,  when  the 
place  was  threatened  by  Gens.  Pillow  and  Thomp- 
son, Gen.  Fremont  reinforced  Gen.  Prentiss  by  about 
4,000  men,  transferred  on  eight  steamers,  in  time  to 
avert  an  attack.  Gen.  Prentiss  was  then  sent  to 
occupy  Cape  Girardeau,  Pilot  Knob  and  fronton, 
his  presence  preventing  their  falling  in  the  hands  of 
Gen.  Hardee.  On  Dec.  38,  1861,  he  directed  the 
attack  on  a  large  force  of  Confederates  at  Mt.  Zion, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  enemy. 
ike  then  joined  Gen.  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
and  arrived  but  three  days  before  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  after  the  organization  of  the  army  was 
made  up.  He  was  given  command  of  a  new  divis- 
ion, the  6th,  to  embrace  the  new  arrivals  to  reinforce 
the  army.  His  division,  as  it  went  into  the  fight, 
had  taut  two  regular  brigades,  the  first  under  Col. 
Peabody,  and  the  second  under  Col.  Miller,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  force  being  unassigned  regiments  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  Gen.  Prentiss  main- 
tained his  ground  for  several  hours,  fighting  steadily 
all  the  time,  until  Peabody  was  killed,  and  his  bri- 
gade separated  from  the  division.  Miller  had  fallen 
back,  and  the  Confederates  gained  his  rear,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  first  day  of  the 


battle,  Apr.  6,  1863.  He  was  released  in  October, 
1862,  and  appointed  major-general  of  volunteers 
Nov.  39,  1863.  He  served  on  the  court-martial  con- 
vened to  try  the  case  of  Fitz  John  Porter  Nov.  37, 

1862.  The  following  year  he  was  in  command  of 
the  post  at  Helena,  Ark.,  and  on  July  3,  1863,  was 
attacked  by  Gens.  Holmes  and  Price,  whom  he  de- 
feated. On  Oct.  38,  1863,  Gen.  Prentiss  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army  and  engaged  in  civil 
pursuits. 

BODES,  Robert  Emmett,  C.S.A.,  was  born 
at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  March  39,  1826.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Virginia  military  institute  at  Lexing- 
ton in  1848,  and  was  a  prof essor  there  until  appointed 
captain  of  theMobile  cadets  earlyin  1861.  Alittle  later 
he  became  colonel  of  the  5th  Alabama,  and  in  Octo- 
ber a  brigadier-general.  He  was  engaged  in  many 
of  the  battles  in"  Virginia,  and  was  wounded  at  Fair 
Oaks  and  at  Antietam.  For  gallantry  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  he  was  made  a  major-general  in  May,  1863. 
He  took  part  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  Valley  cam- 
paign had  command  of  a  corps  under  Gen.  Early. 
He  was  killed  at  Winchester  Sept.  19,  1864. 

BARRY,  William  Parquhar,  soldier,  was 
born  in  New  York  cily,  Aug.  8, 1818  ;  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1838,  and  entered  upon  the  work 
of  assisting  Maj.  Ringgold  io  organizing  the  first  bat- 
tery of  light  artillery  formed  in  the  U.  S.  army. 
He  tlien  performed  garrison  duty  at  different  sta- 
tions ;  served  with  the  army  in  Mexico,  was  in  the 
battle  of  Tampico,  and  during  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
campaign  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Worth. 
The  Mexican  war  ended,  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
McHenry,  Baltimore,  in  1849-51 ;  served  in  the 
Florida  Indian  war  in  1853-53,  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  captaincy  ;  ordered  to  Ft.  Leavenworth 
driving  the  Kansas  disturbances  of  1857-58  ;  took 
part  in  the  Utah  expedition  of  1858  ;  and  was  ap 
pointed  the  same  year  on  the  board  for  the  revisiofi 
of  the  system  of  light  artillery  practice,  which  re- 
vision was  adopted  March  6,  1860.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  went  into  active  service  as  major 
of  the  5th  artillery,  assisting  in  the  defence  of  Fort 
Pickens,  Pla.  On  July  37,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  artillery  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  with  the  rank  of 
major  and  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  organizing  its  artil- 
lery. He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Virginia  peninsular  cam- 
paign; was  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  at  the  battles  of  Gaines's 
mill,  Mechanicsville,  Cliarles  city 
cross-roads,  Malvern  Hill,  and 
Harrison'sLanding.  Fromtheend 
of  the  campaign  until  1864,  he  was 
chief  of  artillery  of  the  defences  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  having  been 
previously  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  1st  artillery,  Aug.  1, 

1863.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  against  a  threatened 
cavalry  raid,  and  was  appointed 
chief  of  artillery  on  Gen.  Sher- 
man's staff,  commanding  the  military  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  serving  in  that  position  from  March,  1864, 
to  June,  1866.  His  gallant  and  deserving  conduct  in  the 
capture  of  Atlanta  won  him  the  brevet  titles  of  colonel, 
U.  S.  army,  and  major-general  of  volunteers.  Sept  1, 

1864.  On  March  13,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general of  the  U.  S.  army  for  gallant  services 
in  the  campaign  terminating  in  the  surrender  of  the 
army  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  on  the  same 
day  was  made  brevet  major-general  for  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  field.  During  the  Fenian  raids  of  1866, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  northern  frontier,  for  the 
preservation  of  national  neutrality,  after  which  he 
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•was  appointed  to  command  the  U.  S.  artillery  school 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  On  March  5,  1877,  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  command  at  Fort  McHenry,  and  during 
the  labor  riots  of  1877,  rendered  valuable  assistance 
at  Camden  station.  With  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  IJ. 
S.  army,  he  published  '  'Report  of  the  Engineer  and 
Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  its  Organization  to  the  Close  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  "  (1863).  He  died  in  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  18,  1879. 

BABKETT,  Edward,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Louisiana  in  1828.  He  entered  the  naval  service  in 
1840,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  becoming  a  midshipman 
on  the  sloop  Preble,  and  serving 
on  various  others  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Brazil  squadrons  for 
four  years,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mexican  gulf  squad- 
ron. On  the  establishment  of  the 
U.  S.  naval  academy  at  Annapo- 
lis, in  1845,  he  was  sent  there  and 
placed  in  the  first  class  of  gradu- 
ates. In  1846-47  lie  served  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  present  at 
all  the  engagements  on  tlie  coast 
and  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  trans- 
feri-ed  to  the  African  and  Mediter- 
ranean squadrons,  where  he  served 
until  1857,  being  commissioned 
lieutenant  in  1855.  In  1861  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the 
school-ship  Savannah  for  the 
instruction  of  volunteer  officers  in  giinneiy ;  in 
1862  he  was  charged  witli  disloyalty,  subjected  to 
court-martial  but  fully  exonerated;  was  commission- 
ed as  lieutenant-commander,  and  in  1863-64  was  in 
command  of  the  g-unboat  Massasoit  and  the  iron- 
clad monitor  Catskill,  blockading  Charleston,  S. 
C,  and  capturing  the  Deer,  the  only  blockade- 
runner  captured  by  a  monitor.  In  1870-71  he  was 
on  ordnance  duty  at  the  navy  vard,  New  York  ; 
commissioned  captain,  Jlay  7,  1871  ;  commanded 
the  steam  sloop  Canandaigua,  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic station  in  1874-75;  and  the  Plymouth  in  1875- 
78.  He  was  in  the  first  expedition  that  ascended  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  river  as  far  as  Haugkow,  and  also 
led  the  first  man-of-war  through  the  jetties  con- 
structed by  Eads  in  the  Mississippi  delta.  He  died 
March  31,  1881. 

WADDELL,  James  Iredell,  U.  S.  N.  and 
C.  S.  N.,  was  born  at  Pittsboroiigh,  Chatham  coun- 
ty, N.  C,  July  13,  1834.  He  was  a  great-grandson 
of  Gen.  Hugh  Waddell,  and  a  descendant  of  Gen. 
Francis  Nash  of  the  war  of  independence,  and  Judge 
Alfred  Moore  of  tlie  U.  S.  supreme  court.  He  went 
to  school  at  Hillsborough,  N.  C,  entei'ed  the  navy 
in  September,  1841,  and  when  not  yet  eighteen  was 
severely  wounded  in  a  duel.  He  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  became  a  pa.ssed  midshipman  in  1847  and 
a  lieutenant  in  1855,  and  was  on  a  supply  ship  at  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  when  nearly  all  on  board  were 
down  with  yellow  fever,  and  he  alone  left  to  sail  the 
vessel  to  a  more  healthy  climate.  He  was  stationed 
at  the  naval  academy  in  1H.59,  and  in  1860  conducted 
an  expedition  into  tlie  interior  of  China.  Resigning 
in  November,  1861,  he  returned  to  America,  repair- 
ed to  Richmond,  and  entered  the  Confederate  navy 
in  March,  1862.  After  various  minor  services  at  New 
Orleans,  on  the  James  river,  and  at  Charleston,  he 
was  sent  in  the  spring  of  1863  to  England,  where 
Confederate  agents  were  trying  to  procure  vessels. 
He  had  to  wait  some  nineteen  months  for  a  ship,  but 
on  obtaining  her  made  up  for  lost  time.  Oct.  19, 
1864,  off  the  Deserters'  islands,  near  Madeira,  he  took 
command  of  the  Shenandoah,  which,  as  the  Sea  King, 
iad  been  peacefully  engaged  in  the  China  trade. 


She  now  entered  on  a  terrible  career  of  destruction. 
Her  commander  took  nine  American  vessels  on  the 
way  to  Melbourne,  and  there  spent  two  weeks  in 
refitting,  early  in  1865  ;  this  was  the  only  port  he 
made.  Sailing  thence  to  the  northern  sea,  between 
Siberia  and  Alaska,  he  made  havoc  among  the 
whalers,  and  continued  so  doing  until  long  after 
Lee's  surrender  and  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  In  all 
Waddell  made  thirty-eight  captures,  variously 
valued  at  from  one  to  six  million  dollars;  thirty-two 
of  these  vessels  he  destroyed,  and  six  he  released  on 
bonds.  Hearing  in  August,  1865,  from  a  British 
captain,  of  the  collapse  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, he  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  gave  up  his 
ship,  having  sailed  58,000  miles  without  injury,  made 
his  name  a  terror,  and  never  lost  a  chase.  After 
some  years  in  Europe  he  returned  to  America,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Pacific  mail  company.  He  died  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  March  15,  1886. 

MEAGHEB,  Thomas  Francis,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  Aug.  3,  1823.  His 
father,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  the  Newfoundland 
trade,  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  several  years. 
When  nine  years  old,  young  Meagher  was  sent  to  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Clongowes  Wood,  County  Kildare, 
where  he  remained  six  years  and  then  entered  Stony- 
hurst  college,  near  Preston,  England.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  in  1843,  and  shortly  after- 
ward espoused  the  Irish  cause.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  public  speaker  at  the  great  national 
meeting  at  Kilkenny,  over  which  Daniel  O'Connell 
presided.  In  1846  he  joined  the  "  Young  Ireland  " 
party.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  an  address 
from  the  Irish  confederation  to  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  France.  On  March  21st  of  that  year  he 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  after  the 
passage  of  the  treason  felony  act  was  arrested  again, 
and  in  October  was  convicted  of  treason  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  This  sentence  was  finally  com- 
muted to  banishment  for  life,  and  on  July  9,  1849,  he 
was  transported  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  in  1852,  and  took  ship  for  the  United 
States.  He  settled  in  New  York,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  at  once  joined  the  69th  N.  Y.  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers under  Col.  Corcoran.  He  was  acting  major  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three  months'  term 
of  service  he  organized  the  "  Iiish 
brigade,"  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  1st  regiment,  and  was  later 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
brigade,  bis  commission  as  briga- 
dier-general dating  from  Feb.  3, 
1862.  He  led  his  brigade  with 
notable  bravery  during  the  seven 
days'  battles  around  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  at  the  .second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Antietam,  where  again  a  horse  was 
shot  under  him.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  leg  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
after  Chancellorsville  his  brigade 
was  so  decimated  that  he  resigned 
from  the  service.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  however, 
he  was  recommissioned  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district  of 
Etowah.  In  January,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  join 
Gen.  Sherman  in  Savannah,  but  performed  no  fur- 
ther active  service.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
army  in  1865,  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  Montana 
territory  and  in  September,  1866,  he"  became  gov- 
ernor pro  tempore,  pending  the  absence  of  Gov.  Sid- 
ney Edgerton.     Subsequently  the  hostile  attitude  of 
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the  Indians  compelled  him  to  take  active  measures 
of  ^defence.  Gen.  Meagher  was  the  author  of 
"bpeeches  on  the  Legislative  Independence  of  Ire- 
land "  (New  York,  1852),  which  ran  througli  six 
editions.  While  engaged  in  reconnoitering  on  the 
Missouri  river,  he  fell  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat 
and  was  drowned  July  1,  1867. 

MOTT,  Gershom,  soldier  was  horn  in  Mercer 
county,  K.  J.,  Apr.  7,  1822,  the  grandson  of  Capt. 
John  Mott,  the  revolutionary  hero  who  piloted  the 
army  of  Washington  in  its  perilous  voyage  down  the 
Delaware  river  totlie  battle  of  Trenton.  Gershom  at- 
tended tlie  academy  at  Trenton,  until  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  a  store  in  New  York  city  as 
clerk.  lu  1846,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Mexico, 
youug  Mott  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  was  commission- 
ed second  lieutenant  in  the  10th  U.  S.  infantry,  and 
served  until  peace  was  declared.  He  was,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  state,  made  collector  of  the  port  of 
Lamberton,  N.  J.  In  1855  he  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Bordentown  bank  which  he  held  until  1861,  when, 
on  the  first  call  for  troops,  lie  actively  engaged  in  re- 
cruiting and  organizing  the  New  Jersey  volunteers. 
He  accepted  the  lieuteuant-oolonelcy  of  "the  5th  New 
Jersey  volunteers,  and  was  afterward  made  colonel  of 
the  6th  New  Jersey  volunteers.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  when  his  regiment 
served  in  the  3d  brigade,  3d 
division,  3d  army  corps.  This 
battle  won  for  him  the  promo- 
tion to  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, Sept  7,  1863,  and  he  led 
the  1st  brigade  of  the  4th  divi- 
sion, 3d  army  corps,  in  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was 
again  dangerously  wounded.  He 
continued  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  in  command  of  the  4th 
division  of  the  3d  army  corps, 
having  been,  on  Aug.  1,  1864, 
made  a  brevet-major-general  of 
volunteers  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices. '  On  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  March  31,  1865, 
Gen.  Mott  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  3d  division,  3d  army  corps,  and  on 
Apr.  6,  1865,  at  the  battle  of  Amelia  Springs,  Va., 
he  was  for  the  third  time  severely  wounded  while  in 
action.  After  the  army  was  disbanded  Gen.  Mott 
was  given  command  of  the  provisional  army  corps. 
He  was  one  of  tlie  general  officers  serving  in  the  Wirz 
commission,  and  was  made  a  full  major-general  on 
May  36,  1865,  resigning  his  commission  Feb.  30, 
1866,  to  accept  the  position  of  paymaster  of  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  railroad.  He  was  made  major-gen- 
eral of  the  New  Jersey  state  militia,  Feb.  37,  1873, 
and  in  September,  1875,  he  became  treasurer  of  the 
state,  and  from  1876  to  '81  was  keeper  of  the  state 
prison.  Gen.  Mott  died  in  New  York  city  May  29, 
1884. 

McIiEEB,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  December,  1840.  After  passing 
through  the  common  schools,  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Gen.  Philip  S.  Crooke,  with  the 
intention  of  following  that  profession,  but  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  in  1861,  volunteered  his 
services,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  company 
C,  14th  regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  was  one 
among  the  first  detachment  of  Federal  troops  which 
crossed  the  Potomac  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  took 
possession  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arling- 
ton house.  From  this  time  forward,  the  regiment 
was  in  all  the  engagements,  including  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Bull  Run  during  the  next  year.  At  Bull 
Run,  McLeer  was  seriously  wounded,  and  for  several 
■weeks  was  confined  in  hospital.     After  his  recovery 


he  again  went  into  active  service,  and  was  again  se- 
verely wounded  on  Aug.  39,  1862,  in  the  battle  of 
Warrentou  road.  The  result  of  his  wound  on  this 
occasion  was  the  loss  of  his  arm,  which  was  ampu- 
tated to  save  his  life,  but  from  that  time  forward,  for 
two  years,  he  was  practically  helpless,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  14tli  regiment  to  Brooklyn,  he  was 
borne  in  a  carriage  in  the  procession  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  that  regiment.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  14tli  as  a 
National  guard  regiment,  he 
was  elected  first  lieutenant  of 
company  C,  and  gradually  pro- 
moted to  major,  lieutenant-col- 
onel, and  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  was  then  brigadier- 
general  of  the  3d  brigade,  N. 
G.  S.  N.  Y.,  which  comprised 
the  13th,  14th,  23d,  32d  and  47th 
regiments,  and  the  17th  separ- 
ate company  of  infantry,  3d  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  and  a  signal 
corps.  Gen.  McLeer,  in  1865, 
was  elected  City  auditor  of 
Brooklyn  on  the  republican 
ticket.  Inl869hewascandidate 
for  street  commissioner,  and  al- 
though his  election  was  conceded,  he  did  not  serve. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  pension  agent  for  the 
district  of  Long  Island,  and  served  until  1875.  He 
was  appointed'  postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  December, 
1877,  by  President  Hayes,  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  Jan.  1,  1878.  Gen.  McLeer  was  actively 
identified  with  the  Grand  army  of  the  republic  from 
its  organization.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  first  post  instituted  in  Kings  county,  Post  No. 
4.  He  was  post  commander,  was  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Sickles  when  the  latter  was  department  com- 
mander, and  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  state  and 
national  convention  of  the  Grand  ai-my. 

McCALMONT,  Alfred  Brunsen,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Franklin,  Pa.,  Apr.  38,  1835.     He  received 
a  liberal  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place 
and  studied  law.     He  was  admitted  to  practice  and 
located  in  Franklin,  where  he  built  up  a  good  busi- 
ness.    Later  he  removed  to  Pitt-sburg  and  was  elected 
city  solicitor    in    1853.     President    Buchanan   ap- 
pointed him  assistant  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  served    during    that   admin- 
istration.    He  then  returned  to 
his  native   town,    and   resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law.     When 
the  civil  war  assumed  a  threat- 
ening character  and  demanded 
the    efforts    of    all    loyal    citi- 
zens to   put  down  the  rebellion. 
Gen.    McCalmont    took    active 
measures  to  recruit  the  Feder- 
al   army    from   Western    Penn- 
sylvania,   and    raised   tlie    142d 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  lieutenant-colonel 
in  September,  1863.     He  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg  and  in  the  valley  of 
Virg'inia,  and  in  1864  became  colonel  of  the  308th 
Pennsylvania  regiment.  Col.  McCalmont  was  brevet- 
ted  brigadier-general,   March  13,   1865.     He  at  the 
close  of  the  war  resumed  his  profession  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  died  May  7,  1874. 

GULICK,  John  Story,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Kingston,  N.  J.,  May  14,  1817.  He  was  educated 
at  Princeton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1838.     He 
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subsequently  studied  medicine,  but,  determining  to 
devote  himself  to  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  practiced  his  profession  in  New  York  city 
until  1851.  He  was  then  appointed  purser  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  under  which  commission  he  was  attached 
to  the  sloop-of-war  Jamestown,  and  made  a  cruise 
on  the  Brazil  station  1851-54.  He  made  several 
other  cruises  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  at 
which  time  he  was  at  his  home  in  Virginia.  He  at 
once  applied  for  and  obtained  orders  for  sea  service. 
During  the  few  days  allowed  him  to  report  for  duty 
it  became  evident  that  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  could  no  longer  safely  sojourn  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  therefore  immediately  departed  with  his 
family,  leaving  his  farm  stocked,  remuneration  for 
which  he  never  applied  for,  saying  he  had  no  vouch- 
ers as  to  what  was  stolen  or  taken  away.  Traveling 
in  liis  own  conveyance  by  night  and  by  day,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  and  crossing  the  Potomac  river 
some  miles  above  Washington,  only  in  time  to  escape 
capture  b\'  the  Confederates,  then  everywhere  assem- 
bling >ind"er  arms.  The  railways  between  Washing- 
ton iiud  Baltimore  liaviug  been,  in  places,  torn  up 
and  some  bridges  burned,  he  proceeded  in  his  own 
conveyance,  and  thus  traveled  the  entire  distance  to 
his  native  place,  Kingston,  N.  J.  Here  leaving  his 
family,  he  at  once  reported  for  duty  on  tlie  Wabash 
at  New  York  city  Apr.  26,  1861.  The  Wabash  be- 
came the  flan;-ship  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron, 
with  Mr.  Gulick  as  fleet  paymaster.  In  the  spring 
of  1862  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  navy  yard, 
Washington,  D.  C.  but  was  afterward  transferred 
to  the  nayy  yard,  Philadelphia.  According  to  the 
^ct  of  congress  he  was  honorably  retired  May  14, 
1879,  after  twenty-nine  years  continuously  devoted 
to  his  country.     He  died  Nov.  6,  1884. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson  C,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Clark  county,  Ind.,  March  2,  1838.  His  ancestors 
were  noted  as  superior  fighters  in  the  Indian  upris- 
ing in  Kentucky.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke 
out  in  1848,  he  immediately  left  the  seminary  where 
he  was  a  student  and  enlisted  in  Col.  Lane's  Indiana 
regiment.  ,0n  June  17,  1848,  he  was  made  second 
lieutenant  of  the  1st  artillery  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Bueua  Vista.  In  IH-'iShe  became  first  lieutenant,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter 
in  1858.  Shortly  after  the  bombardment  in  April, 
1861,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  allowed 
leave  of  absence  to  raise  the  22(1  Indiana  volunteers, 
of  which  regiment  he  became  col- 
onel. Sub.sequently  he  command- 
ed brigades  under  Gens.  Fremont, 
Huntei'  and  Pope.  For  signal  ser- 
vices at  Milford,  Mo.,  on  Dec.  18, 
1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  lie  participat- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  latter  place 
by  the  Confederates  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  array  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  about  this  period 
that  he  had  some  trouble  with 
Gen.  William  Nelson,  in  regard 
to  alleged  harsh  treatment  receiv- 
ed at  the  latter's  hands.  The  two 
officers  chanced  to  meet  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Sept.  29, 1862,  a  quarrel  was  precipitated, 
and  Davis,  unable  to  control  himself,  shot  the  other, 
killing  him  instantly.  He  was  arrested,  only  to  be 
released  in  a  short  time  and  assigned  to  duty  in  Cov- 
ington, Ky.  In  the  engagement  at  Stone  River  he 
led  the  20ili  army  corps  with  conspicuous  bravery, 
and  in  1864  he  commanded  tlie  14th  corps  of  Sher- 
man's army  in  the  "march  to  the  sea."  He  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  major-general  in  1865  and  was 
promoted  colonel  of  the  23d  infantry,  July  23,  1866. 


Later  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  Alaska,  and 
after  the  murder  of  Gen.  Canby  by  the  Modoc  Indi- 
ans in  northern  California,  he  took  command  of  the 
troops  and  finally  forced  the  red-skins  to  surrender. 
He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  30,  1879. 

BANKHEAD,  John  Pine,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina  Aug.  3,  1831.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  seventeen  as  a  midshipman, 
was  made  passed-midshipman  in  1844,  six  years 
later,  and  a  lieutenant  in  1852.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  while  on  duty 
on  the  Susquehanna  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal  he  com- 
manded the  Pembina,  and  also 
during  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions along  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic coast.  At  the  capture  of 
Fernandina,  Fla.,  May  3,  1863, 
he  commanded  the  Florida. 
He  was  soon  after  promoted 
commander,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Mouitoi-,  and  ordered 
to  Beaufort,  S.  C.  She  left 
on  Dec.  29th,  but  founder- 
ed in  a  gale  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  on  the  night  of  the 
31st.  Com.  Bankhead  dis- 
played most  admirable  cool- 
ness during  the  terrible  emer- 
gency. The  storm  increased 
in  severity,    and    the    vessel, 

in  tow  of  the  steamer  Rhode  Island,  began  to  fill. 
Her  decks  were  already  submerged,  and  the  constant 
sweeping  over  her  of  monster  waves  rendered  her 
condition  perilous  in  the  extreine.  Bankhead  held 
a  boat's  painter  himself  until  as  many  men  as  could 
had  gotten  into  a  life-boat  sent  out  by  the  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  did  not  leave  his  vessel  so  long  as  he  could 
do  anything  to  help  his  crew.  When  morning  dawn- 
ed, and  the  sea  went  down,  the  Monitor  had  disap- 
peared: twelve  men  were  also  massing.  Bankhead, 
for  his  coolness  and  bravery,  was  made  captain  in 
1866,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Wyoming  of  the  East  India  squadron. 
His  health  giving  way,  he  set  out  to  return  home, 
but  died  on  the  steamer  that  was  bringing  him,  near 
Aden,  Arabia,  Apr.  27,  1867. 

PARE.OTT,  Robert  Parker,  soldier  and  gun 
inventor,  was  born  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  Oct.  5,  1804.  He 
was  appointed  a  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy 
in  1820,  was  graduated  in  1824  and  entered  the  service 
as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery.  From  1824  until 
1829  he  was  assistant  and  full  professor  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point.  He 
was  i)romoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  in  August,  1831, 
performed  garrison  service  in  the  West  until  1834 
was  on  ordnance  duty  in  1835,  and  in  1836  partici- 
pated in  operations  against  the  Creeks.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  captain  of  ordnance  in  Janu- 
ary, 1836,  and  until  the  folhnving  October  was 
attached  to  the  ordnance  bureau  at  Washington. 
He  then  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  West  Point  iron  and 
cannon  foundry  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  In  his  new 
position  he  for  many  years  devoted  his  attention  and 
abilities  to  the  perfection  of  the  system  of  rifled  can- 
non and  projectiles  which  bears  his  name,  n  task  in 
which  he  was  most  successful.  The  Pai'rott  guns 
were  of  cast-iron,  and  in  the  largest  calibres  were 
hollow-cast  and  cooled  by  the  process  devised  by 
Gen.  T.  J.  Rodman.  Successive  hoops  of  wrought 
iron  shrunk  over  the  main  tube  increased  their 
strength  and  endurance.  The  Parrott  gun  was 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  government  and  was  first  used 
in  warfare  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  civil  war  it  proved  of 
great  value  to  the  Federal  forces,  one  gun  employed 
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by  Gen.  Gilmore  in  his  operations  against  Charleston, 
S.  C,  being  flred  4,606  times  before  it  burst.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  despite  the  great  and  constant  demand 
for  his  cannon,  Capt.  Parrott  refused  to  increase  their 
price,  and  at  its  close,  of  his  own  volition,  canceled 
a  large  contract  which  government  otlicials  had  made 
with  him  a  short  time  before.  From  1844  until  1847 
he  was  judge  of  the  Putnam  county  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  his  active  connection  with  the  cannon 
foundry  lasted  until  1867.  Thereafter  until  his 
death  he  was  associated  with  various  manufacturing 
enterprises.  He  died  in  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
34,  1877. 

DEITZLEB,  George  "Washington,  soldier, 
was  born  at  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  county.  Pa., 
Nov.  30,  1836.  He  received  the  ordinary  education 
to  be  obtained  at  the  district  schools 
of  his  time,  and  in  February,  1855, 
removed  to  Kansas.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  Emigration  aid 
society  of  Boston,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  politics,  and  in 
promoting  the  interests  and  aims  of 
the  free-state  party.  He  was  a  co- 
worker with  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
Eli  Thayer,  and  Charles  Robinson, 
and  belonged  to  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  free-state  party,  as  op-  ■ 
posed  by  James  H.  Lane  and  John 
Brown,  radicals.  He  was  delegated 
by  his  companions  to  go  to  Boston 
and  procure  rifles  for  the  protection 
of  the  settlers  against  the  active 
opposition  of  the  pro-slavery  ad- 
vocates. He  obtained  an  order  from  the  Aid  society 
in  Boston,  and  with  it  obtained  a  quantity  of  Sharp's 
rifles,  which  he  had  boxed  and  marked  "books," 
and  carried  with  him  back  to  Kansas.  This  was 
early  in  April,  1855,  and  before  John  Brown  had 
reached  Kansas,  and  before  his  sons,  who  came  there 
early  in  the  spring,  had  in  their  possession  any  arms 
save  two  squirrel-guns  and  a  rev.olver.  Deitzler 
made  Lawrence  his  headquarters,  and  was  active  in 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  free-state  party  in  secur- 
ing a  territorial  government  and  a  constitution  for 
the  projected  state.  In  the  spring  of  1856,  in  one 
of  the  various  movements  made  by  the  pro-slavery 
parly  to  provoke  the  free-state  party  to  collision 
with  the  Federal  forces  under  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner, 
stationed  in  the  state  to  maintain  order,  the  sheriff 
was  shot  by  some  unknown  party,  and  the  shdoting 
charged  to  the  free-state  party.  The  district  court, 
in  the  second  week  in  May,  1856,  indicted  for  trea- 
son Deitzler,  together  with  ex-Gov.  Reeder,  George 
W.  Brown,  George  "W.  Smith,  Henry  H.  Williams, 
James  H.  Lane,  S.  K.  Wood,  Gaius  Jenkins  and 
Charles  Robinson.  On  May  Slst  they  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned;  Reeder,  however,  escaped 
in  disguise,  and  for  some  reason  that  history  may  in 
the  future  disclose.  Lane  and  Wood  were  missing 
from  the  roll  of  prisoners  who  were  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  U.  S.  officers.  On  Sept.  10th  they 
were  i-eleased,  and  returned  to  Lawrence,  where 
they  were  received  with  an  ovation.  In  1857  Deitz- 
ler was  elected  to  the  Kansas  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  was  chosen  speaker.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1859.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
appointed  Indian  agent  by  President  Lincoln.  His 
name  did  not  come  to  the  senate  for  confirmation 
until  Lane  had  taken  his  seat  as  a  senator  from 
Kansas,  and  he  opposed  the  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  president  withdrew  it.  Deitzler 
raised  the  1st  regiment  Kansas  volunteers,  and  was 
madeits  colonel,  and  fought  so  bravely  at  the  battle 
of  Wilson's  ci-eek,  where  he  commanded  the  3d  bri- 
gade, composed  of  the  1st  Iowa,  1st  and  3d  Kansas 
volunteers,  and  300  mounted  home-guards,  that  he 


was  made  brigadier-general  Nov.  39,  1863.  He  was 
afterward  unable  to  do  field  duty  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  resigned  his  commission  Aug.  33,  1863, 
and  in  1864  was  made  major-general  of  the  Kansas 
state  militia.  He  was  mayor  of  Lawrence,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  University  of  Kansas.  At  one  time  he 
engaged  in  business  as  an  Indian  trader,  James 
H.  Lane  being  a  silent  partner  in  the  concern.  The 
antagonism  between  him  and  Lane  arose  from  some 
facts  known  by  Deitzler,  growing  out  of  the  part- 
nership, that,  if  exposed,  would  disgrace  Lane. 
After  Lane's  suicide,  Deitzler,  under  date  of  May 
31,  1884,  wrote  from  Oro  Blanco,  Arizona  Ter., 
proposing  to  give  to  the  world  these  facts,  but  he 
met  his  death  from  injuries  sustained  by  being 
thrown  from  his  carriage  before  he  had  carried  out 
this  purpose.  He  died  near  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Apr.  11, 
1884. 

KING,  Henry  Lord  Page,  soldier,  was  born  at 
St.  Simon's  island,  Ga.,  Apr.  35,  1831,  son  of  Thomas 
Butler  King.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  college 
iu  1853,  and  from  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1855, 
being  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1860.  When 
Georgia  seceded  from  the  Union  he  hastened  south, 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  and  went  to  Vir- 
ginia with  the  Pulaski  guards  of  Savannah.  He 
afterward  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Lafayette 
McLaws,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  for  distin- 
guished gallantry  in  the  seven  days'  fight  around 
Richmond.  He  subsequently  bore  a  brf  ve  share  in 
the  battles  of  Manassas,  Harper's  Ferry,  Antietam, 
and  finally  at  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  killed 
while  bearing  orders  to  the  gallant  Cobb.  The  letters, 
but  a  few  moments  before  his  own  death,  called 
attention  to  the  noble  and  fearless  conduct  of  Capt. 
King,  who,  as  he  crossed  the  deadly  ground  of 
Marie's  Hill,  fell,  pierced  by  five  balls,  Dec.  13, 
1863.  He  was  a  chivalrous  and  accomplished  man 
and  gallant  soldier. 

JACKSON,  William  Hicks,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Paris,  Tenn.,  Oct.  7,  1886,  a  brother  of  Judge 
Howell  Edmunds  Jackson,  from  1881  to  1886  a  U.  S. 
senator.  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  West  Point,  in  1856,  was 
assigned  to  the  mounted  riflemen,  and 
served  the  Cavalry  school,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  for  one  year.  Subsequently,  he 
engaged  in  scouting  duty,  took  part 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Kiowa  Indians 
near  Fort  Craig,  N.  M.,  Dec.  7,  1857, 
was  in  the  Navajo  country  in  1859 
and  participated  in  the  Comanche  and 
Kiowa  expedition  in  1860.  On  May 
15,  1861,  he  resigned  and  entered 
the  Confederate  array.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  mainly  iu  the  South- 
west, where  he  served  gallantly  in 
the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  and  iu. op- 
posing Sherman  iu  Tennessee  and 
Georgia.  He  reached  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general iu  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice. Since  the  war  he  has  occupied  himself  largely 
and  successfully  in  stock  raising  and  is,  in  co-part- 
nership with  Richard  Croker,  the  Tammany  leader, 
the  owner  of  the  extensive  Belle  Meade  stock  farm 
in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Tennessee. 

STEHBEL,  Roger  Nelson,  naval  officer,  was 
born  iu  Middleton,  Md.,  Dec.  27,  1810.  He  received 
an  appointment  as  midshipman  from  Ohio,  March 
37,  1833,  and  first  saw  service  on  the  schooner  Por- 
poise of  the  West  India  squadron,  which  was 
wrecked  near  Vera  Cruz  in  1833.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vandalia,  of  the  same  squadron,  serv- 
ing until  1837.  He  then  attended  the  naval  school 
in  New  York  for  one  year,  and  was  from  there  as- 
signed to  the  depot  of  charts  and  instruments,  at  the 
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navy  department, "Washington,  B.C.  He  received  pro- 
motion as  passed  midshipman  in  1838,  and  the  next 
year  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Brandywine  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  returning  home  in  1843. 
In  1843  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and  served 
on  the  coast  survey  from  1843  to  1847,  and  on  board 
the  Germantown  of  the  home  squadron,  1849-50. 
He  then  took  sailing  orders  in  the  sloop  Jamestown 
of  the  Brazilian  squadron,  re- 
maininguntil  1855,  wheuhe  was 
detailed  on  special  duty  at 
"Washington  until  1857,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  the  steam 
frigate  Mississippi,  and  was  in 
China  and  East  India  waters 
from  1857  to  1860.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  placed  on  shore 
duty  at  the  Naval  asylum,  Phil- 
adelphia, for  a  time,  and  then 
transferred  to  Cincinnati,  0.,  in 
connection  with  operations  on 
thewesternrivers.  Hewascom- 
missioned  commander  in  1861, 
and  served  iu  the  western  gun- 
boat flotilla, being  present  at  the 
engagements  of  Lucas's  Bend 
and  Belmont,  of  tliat  year,  and 
Fort  Henry,  Island  No.  10, 
Craighead's  Bend,  and  minor  engagements  of  1862. 
"While  in  command  of  the  Cincinnati,  it  was  sunk  by 
Confederate  rams,  and  Com.  Stembel  was  seriously 
wounded,  which  necessitated  his  relinquishing  active 
duty,  and  he  reported  for  special  duty  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  afterward  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1865.  He  was  commissioned  captain 
in  1866,  and  commanded  the  steam  sloop  Canandai- 
gua  of  the  European  squadron,  1865-67.  On  his 
return  he  was  stationed  at  the  naval  rendezvous,  Bos- 
ton, from  1869  to  1871,  having  been  commissioned 
commodore  in  July,  1870.  He  commanded  the 
North  squadron  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  1870-72,  and  sub- 
sequently the  entire  fleet.  He  was  commissioned  rear- 
admiral  June  5, 1874,  having  been  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  1872,  at  the  close  of  his  service  as  commander  of 
the  Pacific  fleet. 

NAGLiE!E,  Henry  Morris,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1815.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  "West  Point  in  1835,  but  in  the  December 
succeeding  his  graduation  resigned  from  the  military 
service  that  he  might  become  a  civil  engineer.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war  he  promptly  re- 
joined tlie  service  as  captain 
in  the  1st  New  York  volun- 
teer infantry,  his  commission 
dating  from  Aug.  15,  1846.  He 
served  through  the  war,  tlien 
engaged  in  banking  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  went 
to  the  front  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  U.  8.  16th  in- 
fantry, his  commission  dating 
from  May  14,  1861.  He  did 
not,  however,  join  the  regi- 
ment, but  became  brigadier- 
general  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice, Feb.  4,  1863,  joined  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  took 
part  in  the  peninsular  campaign, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  He 
served  in  various  commands  both  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  the  district  of  Virginia,  1863,  command- 
ing the  7th  army  corps.  On  account  of  his  wound, 
he  was  mustered  out  of  service  Apr.  4,  1864,  and 
relii'ed  to  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  former  business  of  banking.  Gen.  Naglee 
also  established   large  vineyards  in  San  Jose,  his 


principal  one  including  more  than  fifty  acres,  from 
which  he  furnished  the  market  with  his  celeljrated 
brand  of  ' '  Naglee  "  brandy.  He  died  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  March  5,  1886. 

FABEJBB,  Foxhall  Alexander,  naval  offi- 
cer, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  5,  1831.  He 
was  appointed  from  Virginia,  March  11,  1839,  as 
midshipman,  and,  on  being  attached  to  sloop  Jjcvant, 
"West  Indian  squadron,  1840,  served  in  Florida 
against  the  Indians.  Upon  his  return  he  attended 
the  naval  school  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  grad- 
uated as  passed  midshipman  June  29, 1843,  serving  on 
the  lakes  on  board  steamer  Michigan,  1844-45  ;  on 
the  coast  survey,  1848 ;  Mediterranean  squadron, 
1849-50.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  Sept  28, 
1850,  and  served  on  steam  frigate  Susquehanna,  East 
India  squadron,  1851-53;  coast  survey,  1854-55.  He 
was  unemployed  from  1856  to  1859,  and  joined  the 
Pacific  squadron  in  1859,  serving  until  1861,  when  he 
was  ordered  home,  and  made  executive  officer  of  the 
navy  yard  at  "Washington,  D.  C,  from  which  post 
he,  with  the  naval  forces  on  the  Potomac  river,  co- 
operated with  the  ai'my  of  the  Potomac,  and  gar- 
risoned Fort  Ellsworth,  Alexandria,  Va.,  with  250 
seamen  and  marines  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
Federal  disaster  at  Bull  Run  in  July,  1861.  His 
prompt  action  did  much  to  restore  order  and  con- 
fidence in  the  panic-stricken  city  at  a  moment  when 
it  looked  ^s  if  the  Confederate  forces  would  occupy 
the  capital.  On  July  16,  1863, 
he  was  commissioned  com- 
mander. He  was  assigned  to 
the  Mississippi  flotilla  under 
Adm.  Foote,  where  he  drilled 
3,000  seamen  in  the  use  of 
artillery  and  small  arms.  He 
commanded  the  gunboat  Ma- 
haska in  its  operations  in  the 
Federal  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  its 
operations  on  the  rivers  at  the 
commencement  of  McClellan's 
peninsular  campaign.  He  com- 
manded the  naval  battery 
erected  on  Morris  island,  S.  C, 
in  its  operations  against  Fort 
Sumter  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  In  1864,  while  com- 
manding the  Potomac  flotilla, 
he,  with  a  detachment  of  ma- 
rines and  two  howitzers,  marched  to  Mathews  Court 
House,  Va.,  and  drove  100  cavalrymen  from  the 
town,  taking  possession.  On  July  35,  1866,  he  was 
promoted  captain  for  "good  service  during  the  re- 
bellion," and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  bureau  of 
navigation,  "Washington.  He  was  on  special  duty 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1867-68 ;  navy  yard,  Boston, 
1869-70 ;  commanded  fjigate  Franklin,  Eui-opean 
squadron,  1870-71,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  examiners,  1872.  On  Nov.  25,  1872,  he  was  com- 
missioned commodore,  and  served  as  chief-of-stafE  to 
the  North  Atlantic  fleet,  1872.  He  drew  up  a  code 
of  signals  for  steam  tactics  in  1873,  and  was  chief 
signal  officer  of  the  navy,  1873-76.  He  prepared,  by 
order  of  the  navy  department,  systems  of  "Fleet 
Tactics  under  Steam,"  and  ' '  Squadron  Tactics  under 
Steam"  (1865)  ;  "The  Naval  Howitzer  Afloat,"  and 
"The  Naval  Howitzer  Ashore"  (1866),  all  of  which 
works  are  text-books  at  the  Naval  academy.  He 
vras  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States  naval 
institute,  organized  Oct.  9,  1873,  at  Annapolis.  In 
December,  1874,  Com.  Parker  was  appointed  chief- 
of-statf  of  the  united  fleets  under  Adm.  Case,  assem- 
bled in  the  Florida  waters  for  instruction  in  tactics. 
He  commanded  the  Boston  navy  yard,  1877-78  :  was 
superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  naval  academy,  Annapolis, 
1878-79,  and  died  while  in  command,  June  11,  1879. 
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MADISON,  James,  fourth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Virginia  on  March  16, 
1751.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  him- 
self, was  a  large  landed  proprietor  and  a  leading 
man  in  the  affairs  of  his  county.  James  Madison 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  and  among  his 
college  contemporaries  were  such  personages  as 
Patrick  Henry,  Brockholst  Livingston,  William 
Bradford,  Henry  Breckinridge,  Aaron  Burr,  Mor- 
gan Lewis,  Aaron  Ogdeu  and  Henry  Lee.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  in  the  year  1773.  Madison  left 
college  and  returned  to  his  home.  He  had  devel- 
oped a  profound  love  for  study  and  now  he  divided 
his  time  between  an  extensive 
course  of  reading  and  the  office 
of  instructing  his  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  In  a  letter  to 
Jared  Sparks,  the  biographer, 
Mr.  Madison  said :  ' '  My  first  en- 
trance into  public  life  was  in 
May,  1776,  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  convention  in 
Virginia,  which  instructed  her 
delegates  in  congress  to  propose 
the  "Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." When  it  became  man- 
ifest that  there  was  to  be  an 
outbreak  to  sustain  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, kindled  with  the  military 
ardor  of  his  countrymen,  desired 
to  join  the  army,  but  he  was 
feeble  in  health  and  constitution 
so  that  he  had  not  the  physical  strength  necessary  to 
serve  in  the  field,  a  fact  which  alone  prevented  the 
indvilgence  of  his  feeling.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  country,  however,  he  had  shown  such 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  American  liberty  as  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  their 
spontaneous  voice  summoned  him  from  his  retire- 
ment to  represent  them  in  the  convention  of  1776. 
He  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  con- 
vention, yet  his  influence  was,  great  and  it  was  on 
his  motion  that  the  word  "toleration"  was  excluded 
from  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  assertion  of 
an  absolute  and  equal  right  for  all  to  the  free  exer- 
V.— 24. 
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cise  of  religion  as  proposed  by  him,  substituted  in 
its  place.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  assembled  the 
first  session  of  the  independent  legislative  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  and  it  was  at  this  session  that  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Jefferson  met  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Madison,  according  to  Jefferson,  "came  into 
the  house  in  1776,  a  new  member  and  young,  which 
circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modesty, 
prevented  his  adventuring  himself  in  debate  before 
his  removal  to  the  council  of  state  in  November, 
1777.  From  thence  he  went  to  congress,  then  con- 
sisting of  few  members  trained  in  these  successive 
schools,  which  placed  at  ready  command  the  rich 
resources  of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind 
and  of  his  extended  information,  rendering  him  the 
first  of  every  assembly  afterward  of  which  he  be- 
came a  member.  Never  branching  from  his  subject 
into  vain  declamation  but  pursuing  it  closely  in  lan- 
guage pure,  classical  and  copious,  soothing  always 
the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by  civilities  and  soft- 
ness of  expression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station 
which  he  held  in  the  great  national  convention  of 
1787  and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  followed.  He 
sustained  the  new  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bear- 
ing off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George  Mason 
and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Mr.  Henry.  "With 
these  consummate  powers  was  united  a  pure  and  spot- 
less virtue  which  no  calumny  ever  attempted  to  sul- 
ly." On  Nov.  13,  1777,  Madison  was  chosen  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  to  be  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state.  Patrick  Henry  was  in  the  second 
year  of  his  administration  as  governor  of  Virginia 
when  Mr.  Madison  took  his  seat,  and  the  two  were 
now  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  close  re 
lation,  whereupon  sentiments  of  cordial  respect  an< 
esteem  soon  sprang  up  between  them.  On  Dec.  14 
1779,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Madison  was  chos 
en  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  one  of  the 
delegates  to  represent  the  state  in  the  congress  of 
the  confederation  and  where  he  was  at  once  as- 
signed to  the  rank  due  to  his  superior  worth  and 
talent.  He  was  immediately  and  in  quick  succes- 
sion placed  on  many  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees appointed  to  prepare  instructions  to  our  min- 
isters abroad  or  to  hold  conference  with  foreign 
ministers  residing  in  the  country.     Congress  by  res- 
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olution  on  Feb.  3,  1781,  appealed  to  the  several 
states  to  grant  them  the  power  to  levy  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  a  uniform  duty  of  five  per  cent. 
on  all  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  coun- 
try. In  speaking  to  this  question  Mr.  Madison  ob- 
served that:  "It  vras  needless  to  go  into  proofs  of 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  public  debt;  the  idea  of 
erecting  our  national  independence  on  the  ruins  of 
the  public  faith  and  national  honor  must  be  horrid 
to  every  mind  which  retained  either  interest  or 
pride."  The  period  of  Mr.  Madison's  services  in 
congress  presented  the  most  arduous  and  complexed 
problems  of  national  policy,  internal  and  external, 
to  which  the  war  of  the  revolution  gave  rise.  Mr. 
Madison  took  a  leading  and  successful  part  in  the 
solution  of  these  great  and  difficult  questions.  He 
married,  in  September,  1794,  Dorothy  Payne  Todd, 
the  widow  of  a  member  of  a  Society  of  Friends.  In 
1775,  released  temporarily  from  his  public  duties,  he 
resumed  his  literary,  legal  and  scientific  studies,  and 
it  was  about  this  time  that  the  College  of  William 
and  JIary  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
which  was  followed  by  the  same  honor  conferred 
by  his  alma  mater.  During  the  entire  period  of  Wash- 
ington's administration,  Mr.  Madison  was  an  active 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  by 
universal  acknowledgment  Avas  considered  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  member  of  the  re- 
publican party  in  congress.  He  became  interest- 
•ed  in  the  political  contests  of  the  day  aod  receiv- 


ed a  full  share  of  the  obloquy  of  party  denunci- 
ation. Meanwhile,  a  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  Mr.  Madison 
and  President  Washinglon  suffered  no  abatement 
while  they  were  on  the  public  stage  together.  In 
1801  Mr.  Jefferson  became  president  and  Madison 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  and  took  an  active 
part  in  negotiations  then  pending  between  the 
United  States,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Mr.  Madison  succeeded  Jeffei-son  as  president  in 
1809,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  forbid  all  com- 
munication with  England  and  France  until  those 
powers  should  revoke  their  orders  in  council  and 
their  Berlin  decrees.  France  complied,  but  England 
stood  firm,  and  this  produced  a  five  years'  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
growing  desire  for  war  was  shown  in  the  choice  of 
Henry  Clay  for  speaker  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Mad- 
ison's nomination  for  a  second  term  was  on  condi- 
tion of  adopting  a  war  policy.  He  was  re-elected  in 
opposition  to  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  history  of  the 
war  of  1812  is  virtually  a  history  of  Madison's  ad- 
ministration. Within  four  days  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  one  of  its  causes  was  removed,  as  Great 
Britain  revoked  her  orders  in  council.  The  impress- 
ment of  American  citizens,  however,  remained  still 
an  unsettled  question,  nearly  six  thousand  cases  be- 
ing on  record  in  the  state  department  in  Washington, 
while  it  was  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of 
'  commons  that  there  were  probably  sixteen  hundred 


native  Americans  held  in  bondage  in  the  British 
navy.  Meanwhile  the  despised  little  American 
navy  won  laurels  as  unexpected  as  they  were  glori- 
ous. The  Essex  captured  the  Alert,  the  Constitu- 
tion destroyed  the  Guerriere,  the  United  States  cap- 
tured the  Macedonian  after  the  latter  had  lost  one 
hundred  of  her  three  hundred  men  while  the  United 
States  lost  only  five  men  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
The  Wasp,  Capt.  Paul  Jones,  took  the  Frolic,  and 
both  vessels  were  immediately  afterward  caught  by 
the  Poictiers,  a  seventy-four-gun  ship.  Off  the 
coast  of  Brazil  the  Constitution  gave  chase  to  the 
British  frigate  Java  and  they  fought,  yard  arm  and 
yard  arm,  when  the  Java's  mast  was  shot  away  and 
her  fire  silenced,  and  soon  after  she  struck  her  flag. 
Nearly  half  of  her  men,  numbering  four  hundred, 
were  killed  or  wounded,  including  her  commandei'. 
On  land  the  Americans  were  divided  into  three 
armies — that  of  the  West  at  Lake  Erie  under  Gen. 
Harrison,  that  of  the  centre  under  Gen.  Dearborn 
and  that  of  the  North  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  under  Gen.  Wade  Hampton.  Military  enthu- 
siasm was  not  confined,  however,  to  the  region 
north  of  the  Ohio.  Volunteers  in  great  numbers  as- 
sembled at  Nashville  and  Gen.  Jackson  was  chosen 
their  commander.  In  less  than  a  year  after  the 
declaration  of  the  war  Russia  made  an  offer  of 
mediation,  and  President  Madison  appointed  Albert 
Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  James  A. 
Bayard,  commissioners  to  negotiate  peace.  They 
were  to  act  in  concert  with  John  Quincy  Adams 
then  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
the  offer  of  mediation  was  declined  by  England 
and  nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  commission- 
ers. Lundy's  Lane  was  fought  on  July  35,  1814, 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  Americans  when  properly 
led  could  and  would  fight.  They  had  met  the  vet- 
erans who  fought  under  Wellington  in  Spain  and  re- 
pulsed them  in  three  desperate  encounters.  Mean- 
while the  ports  of  the  United  States  were  blockaded 
by  British  vessels  while  the  land  force  of  five 
thousand  troops  was  put  ashore  fifty  miles  from 
Washington  from  a  British  fleet.  They  encountered 
very  little  opposition  as  they  marched  toward  the 
capitol  on  entering  Avhich  they  found  it  almost  en- 
tirely deserted  by  its  male  inhabitants.  They  burned 
the  capitol  and  with  it  the  Congressional  library,  the 
treasury  and  state  departments.  The  president's 
mansion  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire  as  were  also 
some  private  dwellings.  The  British  continued  to 
advance  while  the  fleet  moved  up  the  Chesapeake 
toward  Baltimore,  intending  to  capture  Fort  Mc- 
Henry.  In  this  however,  they  were  unsuccessful. 
Meanwhile  the  distress,  especially  among  the  people 
of  New  England,  was  great.  The  embargo  ruined 
their  fisheries  and  their  coasting  trade,  and  it  was 
very  generally  believed  that  the  war  was  uncalled 
for  and  wrong  in  principle.  To  President  Madison 
this  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  Affairs  were 
almost  desperate,  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  na- 
tional credit  gone,  a  law  of  conscription  was  hovering 
over  the  people  like  an  ominous  cloud,  and  then,  as  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  through  the  darkness  the  rumor 
came  that  peace  had  been  concluded  in  London. 
Finally  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  virtually  ended 
the  conflict.  The  senate  unanimously  ratified  the 
treaty  within  thirty  hours  after  it  was  laid  before 
them.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  assistance 
given  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  revising  their 
constitution  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
rector  of  their  university,  Mr.  Madison  remained  in 
the  closest  retirement  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  June  38,  1836. 

MADISON,  Dorotliy  Payne  Todd,  wife  "of 
President  James  Madison,  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina May  30,  1772.  Her  grandfather  was  John 
Payne,   gentleman,   who  migrated   from  England 
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to  Virginia  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
married   Hannah    Fleming,  granddaughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming,  who  was  an  early  settler  of  James- 
town.    His  son,  John  Payne,   second  of  the  name, 
was  Dorothy's  father,  and  married  Mary  Coles,  who 
■was  first  cousin  to  Patrick  Henry.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Payne,  it  appears,  had  conscientious  scruples  in  re- 
gard to  the  holding  of  slaves,  and  set  theirs  free,  and 
also  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  sold  their  planta- 
tion and  removed  to  Philadelphia.     Dorothy  was 
brought  up  as  a  Quaker,  and  at  the 
age  of   twenty,  married  a  young 
lawyer  of  the  same  belief  named 
Todd.     Her  husband  lived  only 
three  years,  leaving  her  with  one 
child,  a  son,  and  with  little  else. 
Mrs.  Todd's  mother,  who  lived  in 
Philadelphia,  was  in  poor  circum- 
stances and  took  hoarders  in  order 
to  support  herself.      Mrs.    Todd 
went  to  reside  with  her.  mother 
and  assisted  her  in  the  care  of  her 
house.     At  this  time  she  was  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful young  women  in  Philadelphia. 
A  portrait  of  her  justifies  this  rep- 
utation.   She  is  described  as  being 
nobly  proportioned  in  her  figure, 
while  her  face  possessed  the  robust 
charms  of  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
country  girl.     From  the  period  of  her  husband's 
death  she  I'clinquished  her  belief,  if  she  possessed 
any,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  and  also  their 
costume  and  manners,  and  gave  free  play  to  her  dis- 
position, which    was  naturally  gay  and   cheerful. 
Among  her  mother's  boarders  were  two  men  already 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  their  countries,  James 
Madison,  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  Virginia,  and  Aaron  Burr,  then  a  United  States 
senator.     In   1794  she  married  Mr.  Madison,  who 
in  1801  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  eight  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  Mrs.  Madison  was  the  center  of 
the  most  brilliant  circle  of  Washington  society.     In 
1809  Madison  became  president  of  the  United  States, 
which,  of  course,  gave  his  vivacious  and  beautiful 
wife  a  still  larger  field  and  greater  opportunities  for 
the  exhibition  of  her  charms  and  advantages.     Dur- 
Mr.    Madison's  second  term,   in  August,   1814,  the 
British  army  landed  on  the  coast  and  made  a  quick 
march  to  the  capital.     The  president  and  his  cabi- 
net fled  to  Virginia,  but  Mrs.  Madison'  remained  in 
the  presidential  mansion,  listening  to  the  distant  roar 
of  the  cannon  at  Bladenshurg.     At  the  door  of  the 
mansion  a  carriage  waited,  filled  with  plate  and  pa- 
pers, while  she  delayed  until  she  should  receive  her 
husband's  instructions  to  fly;  and  this,  although  she 
was  visited  during  the  day  by  the  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, who  strongly  urged  her  to  leave  the  city.    A 
messenger  at  length  arrived  at  the  White  House, 
bearing  a  note  from  Madison,  written  hurj-iedly  with 
a  lead-pencil,  containing  the  direction  she  awaited, 
and  looking  about  to  see  if  anything  important  had 
been  left,  Mrs.  Madison  caught  sight  of  Stuart's  por- 
trait of  Washington,   taken  from  life.     Seizing  a 
carving-knife  from  the  table,  she  cut  the  picture  out 
of  its  frame,  rolled  it  up  and  hurrying  into  the  car- 
riage, drove  away.     When  the  British  oflicers  en- 
tered the  president's  house  that  evening,  they  found 
the  dinner-table  spread  for  forty  guests,  the  presi- 
dent having  invited  a  large  dinner  party  for  that  day. 
The  wine  was  cooling  on  the  sideboard,  the  plates 
warming  by  the  fire.     The  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
were  arranged  on  the  snowy  table-cloth.     In  the 
kitchen,  joints  of  meat  were  roasting  on  spits  before 
the  fire.    Saucepans  full  of  vegetables  were  steaming 
upon  the  range  and  everything  was  in  a  state  of  for- 


wardness for  a  substantial  banquet.  The  officers  sat 
down  to  the  table,  devoured  the  dinner  and  conclud- 
ed the  entertainment  by  setting  fire  to  the  house. 
The  capitol  was  burned,  the  treasury  building,  the 
president's  house,  all  the  principal  public  buildings 
and  the  navy-yard.  A  few  days  later,  the  president 
and  his  wife,  after  encountering  some  hardships,  re- 
turned to  Washington,  which  they  found  still  smok- 
ing from  the  recent  conflagration.  They  established 
themselves  in  the  best  apartments  they  could  find, 
and  the  government  was  soon  performing  its  accus- 
tomed duties.  Madison's  term  as  president  terminat- 
ed in  1817,  and  from  this  period  until  1836,  when 
he  died,  Mrs.  Madison  lived  in  retirement  at  their 
seat  in  Virginia,  where  she  dispensed  a  liberal  hos- 
pitality, and  made  the  later  years  of  her  husband's 
life  cheerful  and  happy  by  her  gaiety  and  humor. 
Her  last  years  were  spent  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  it  was  said  of  her  that  she  continued  to  retain 
much  of  her  beauty,  vivacity  and  grace  up  to  her 
eightieth  year.  Although  the  pair  were  singularly 
different,  he  being  a  specially  intellectual  man  and 
she  a  woman  of  peculiarly  physical  and  animal  na- 
ture, a  difference  which  was  moreover  aggravated 
by  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  Madison  being  eigh- 
teen years  older  than  his  wife,  nevertheless  they  are 
believed  to  have  lived  very  happily  together,  while 
both  died  past  fourscore.  Mrs.  Madison  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  13,  1849. 

GEREY,  Elbridge,  vfce-president  of  the  United 
States  and  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  July  17,  1744.  His  father  was. 
a  merchant  who  came  to  this  country  from  England 
in  1730,  and  died  in  1774.  Elbridge  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1762,  and  entering  the  count- 
ing-house of  his  father,  eventually  became  one  of 
the  most  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  most  enterprising, 
merchants  of  his  native  town.  In  May,  1773,  he 
commenced  his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  that  time  called 
the  general  court,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  important  committee  on  inquiry  and  correspond- 
ence. In  1775,  the  provincial  congress  appointed 
him  on  the  committee  on  public  safety  and  supplies. 
The  night  previous  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  while 
at  Cambridge,  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  at  the 
hands  of  British  soldiers,  who  passed  through  that 
town  on  their  way  to  Lexington.  Mr.  Gerry  and 
two  other  gentlemen  left  their  beds 
and  fled,  half-dressed,  to  a  neigh- 
boring corn  field,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  troops,  after  a 
fruitless  search,  took  their  depar- 
ture. In  January,  1776,  Mr.  Gerry 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  con- 
gress and  continued  in  that  body, 
except  for  some  slight  intervals, 
during  the  next  nine  years,  serving 
upon  several  important  committees. 
In  pursuance  of  his  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  obtain  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  Mr.  Gerry  visited 
the  camp  of  Gen.  Washington  in 
1777.  It  is  to  be  observed,  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Gerry's  action  in  the 
Continental  congress,  that  he  was 
prominent  in  the  support  of  all  res- 
olutions against  theatrical  entertainments,  horse-rac- 
ing and  other  such  diversions,  as  also  for  those  which 
recommended  days  of  fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer.  In  1787  he  was  deputed  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  opposed  to  the  plan  adopt- 
ed, conceiving  that  both  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lature were  granted  powers  that  were  both  ambiguous 
and  dangerous,  and  he  refused  to  sign  the  instrument. 
He  was  elected  by  the  republican  party  to  the  first  ' 
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congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1791.  In  1797  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Prance  becoming  somewhat 
strained,  President  Adams  appointed  0.  C.  Pinck- 
ney,  John  ilarshall  (afterward  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court),  and  Mr.  Gerry,  to  proceed  to  Prance  and 
endeavor  to  arrange  the  difficulty  amicably.  Under 
the  advice  of  Talleyrand,  the  Directory  refused  to 
recognize  the  embassy,  but,  after  stipulating  that 
Messrs.  JIarshall  and  Pinckney  should  return  to  the 
United  States,  consented  to  accept  Mr.  Gerry  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  by  him  the  existing  difficulty  was  ar- 
ranged. In  1810  Mr.  Gerry  was  elected  governor  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  held  the  office  dur- 
ing two  terms,  arousing  much  party  animosity  by 
his  arbitrary  mode  of  government.  He  employed  to 
its  fullest  capacity  the  partisan  principle,  "to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils, "  and  when  attacked  by  the 
press  for  his  high-handed  administration  of  aiiairs, 
even  sent  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  in  re- 
gard to  this  action.  Finally,  he  resorted  to  the  ex- 
treme plan  of  a  partisan  redistricting  of  the  state — 
a  process  which  has  ever  since  been  termed  "Gerry- 
mandering"— and  succeeded  in  irritating  almost 
everybody  thereby.  The  result  was  his  total  defeat 
at  the  next  election.  In  1813,  however,  his  devotion 
to  his  party  was  rewarded  by  his  receiving  the  office 
of  vice-president,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  He  died  suddenly  Nov.  23,  1814,  and 
his  monument  in  Washington  bears  the  following 
inscription: 

The  tomb  of 

ELBRIDGE  GERRY, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 

who  died  suddenly  in  this  city  on  his  way  to  the 

Capitol,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 

Nov,  23,  1814, 

Aged  70. 

SMITH,  Kobert,  secretary  of  state.  (See  Vol. 

IIL,  p.  11.) 

CAMPBELL,  George  Washing'toii,  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1768.  He 
was  liberally  educated,  and  went  to  Princeton,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1794,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  congress  in  1803,  continuing  in  that  position  until 
1809,  and  part  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  From  1811  to  1814,  and 
from  1815  to  1818,  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  senate.  Feb.  9,  1814,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Madison  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, succeeding  Albert  Gallatin.  He  only  held  the 
position  until  September,  1814,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  was  afterward  re-elected 
to  the  senate.  In  April,  1818,  Mr.  Campbell  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Russia,  but  remained  abroad 
only  until  the  year  1820.  On  his  way  to  his  post  at 
St.  Petersburg  he,  by  direction  of  Secretary  Adams, 
stopped  at  Copenhagen  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the 
government  of  Denmark  for  spoliation  of  their  com- 
merce on  the  higli  seas  by  U.  S.  privateers  in  the 
war  of  1813  Nothing  is  known  of  his  career  after 
the  latter  date,  except  that  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  Tennessee,  and  in  1831 
Secretary  Livingston  named  him  as  a  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  French 
spoliation  claims.  He  died  in  Nashville, Tenu.,  Peb. 
17,  1848. 

DALLAS,  Alexander  James,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  was  born  in  Jamaica,  June  21,  1759.  His 
father.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Dallas,  was  a  Scotchman  then 
practising  in  the  island,  but  soon  returned  to  Great 
Britain.  Educated  in  Edinburgh  and  Westminster, 
he  read  law,  contracted  an  early  mariiage,  went 
back  to  Jamaica  in  1780  and  thence  migrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1783,  having  determined  to  lo- 
cate in  Philadelphia.     He  was  admitted  to  practice 


in  the  state  supreme  court  in  1785,  and  in  the  U.  S. 
courts  not  long  after,  and  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
bar.  While  waiting  for  clients  he  did  much  writing 
for  the  press  and  for  a  time  edited  the  "  Columbian 
jMagazine."  By  three  successive  appointments  he 
held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  from  1791  to 
1801,  and  in  1 794  was  pa3'master  of  a  force  with  which 
he  went  to  Pittsburg.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Democratic  Society  in  1793,  and  an  active 
politician.  Besides  '  'Features  of  Jay's  Treaty"  (1795), 
which  he  opposed,  he  published 
an  edition  of  the  state  laws  from 
1700  to  1801,  and  "Reports  of 
Cases"  in  the  U.  S.  and  Penn- 
sylvania courts  before  and  since 
the  revolution,  4  vols.  (1790- 
1807):  of  tliese  a  third  edition 
with  notes,  by  T.  I.  Wharton, 
appeared  in  1830.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  McKean 
recorder  of  the  city,  and  by 
President  Jefferson  U.  S.  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of 
the  state.  The  latter  post  he 
held  until  October,  1814,  when 
he  was  summoned  by  President 
Madison  at  a  critical  junction 
to  a  most  difficult  task  as  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  His  pre- 
decessor and  friend,  Gallatin, 
with  whose  ideas  he  agreed, 
had  urged  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  failed  to  obtain  it. 
The  government  became  practically  bankrupt.  Dal- 
las, asked  by  congress  for  advice  in  this  emer- 
gency, replied  that  a  loan  must  be  effected  and  that, 
a  bank  was  the  means  to  that  end.  A  bill  to  this- 
effect  was  passed  Jan.  20,  1815,  and  vetoed.  The 
secretary  managed  to  allay  the  fears  widely  felt  as- 
to  the  result  of  an  extensive  issue  of  treasury  notes- 
and  to  restore  public  confidence,  so  that  the  notes- 
which  had  scarcely  been  current  were  taken  at  par. 
By  an  act  of  April  3,  1816,  the  bank  was  chartered 
for  twenty-one  years  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000' 
and  twenty-flve  directors,  of  whom  five  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.  The  new  tariff,  pre- 
pared by  Dallas,  was  no  less  successful.  Besides 
the  heavy  duties  of  his  own  department  he  dis- 
charged, from  March,  1815,  those  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  including  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a. 
peace  footing.  Having  performed  the  unusual 
work  entrusted  to  him  he  resigned  his  portfolio 
after  two  years  of  most  eminent  and  fruitful  ser- 
vice and  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  resume  his- 
legal  practice,  but  died  suddenly,  leaving  incom- 
plete a  history  of  the  state.  He  had  published,  be- 
sides the  books  above  mentioned,  certain  tracts  and 
addresses,  and  an  "Exposition  of  the  Causes  and 
Character  of  the  War  of  1813-15."  His  "Life and 
Writings, "  prepared  in  1862  by  his  son,  did  not  appear 
until  1891.     Mr.  Dallas  died  Jan.  16,  1817. 

EXJSTIS,  William,  U.  S.  secretary  of  war,  and 
tenth  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  10, 1753.  His  father  was  Benja- 
min Eustis,  an  eminent  physician.  William  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1772,  and  having  de- 
termined to  follow  the  profession  of  medicine  began 
study  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ren, of  Boston.  By  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Eustis  had  become  so  efficient 
a  practitioner  that  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  a 
regiment,  and  afterward  hospital  surgeon.  In  1777, 
and  during  most  of  the  war,  he  occupied  as  a  hospital 
the  spacious  house  of  Col.  Beverly  Robinson,  a  roy- 
alist, on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  opposite 
West  Point,  the  same  house  in  which  Arnold  had  his 
headquarters.     At  the  end  of  the  war,  Dr.  Eustis 
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■went  to  Boston,  where  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  again  went  into  service,  however,  in 
1786-87,  as  surgeon  to  the  expedition  against  the 
insurgents  in  Shays's  rebellion.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  from 
1788-94;  a  member  of  congress  from  1800-5;  and 
U.  S.  secretary  of  war  from  1807-13.  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Holland,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  served 
■during  four  successive  sessions.  In  1823  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  ofHce. 
Harvard  College  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1833.     He  died  in  Boston  Feb.  6,  1835. 

JONES,  William,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about  1760.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  he  joined  a 
company  of  volunteers  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  He 
later  joined  the  naval  forces 
and  served  as  a  lieutenant  under 
Com.  Truxtun,  and  was  twice 
wounded  and  twice  taken  pris- 
oner. After  a  time  in  the  mer- 
chant service  he  settled  in 
Charleston,  S.C.in  1790, whence 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  three 
years  later.  From  1801  to  1803 
he  represented  his  district  in 
.  congress,  and  at  the  invitation 
I  of  President  Madison  became 
^secretary  of  the  navy,  but  he 
I  filled  the  office  only  from  Jan- 
nary,  1813,  to  December,  1814. 
He  afterward  served  as  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Bank  and  as  collect- 
or of  customs  in  Philadelphia. 
For  twenty-six  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  be- 
fore which  he  read  many  valuable  communications, 
which  were  published.  He  died  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Sept.  5,  1831. 

HAMILTON,  Paul,  secretary  of  the  navy  and 
governor  of  South  Carolina  (1804-6),  was  born  in 
St.  Paul's  parish,  S.  C,  Oct.  16,  1762.  Although  a 
very  young  man  he  was  able  to  be  of  great  service 
during  the  revolution,  and  from  1799  to  1804  was 
comptroller  of  South  Carolina,  displaying  remark- 
able capacity  for  financial  affairs,  and  systematizing 
the  finances  of  that  state.  From  1804  to  1806  he  was 
governor  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency  in  March, 
1809,  he  appointed  Mr.  Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the 
navy.  At  this  time  the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain 
-were  rapidly  approaching  a  serious  condition.  Mr. 
Madison  issued  his  proclamation  reviving  the  act  of 
non-intercourse,  but  it  was  not  until  1813  that  the 
declaration  of  war  was  made  by  the  United  States, 
being  approved  by  the  president  June  18,  1818. 
Congress  assembled  on  Nov.  3d  of  that  year,  and 
continued  in  session  until  Mai'ch  3,  1813.  During 
this  period  there  was  special  activity  with  regard 
to  the  navy.  Authority  was  given  to  the  exec- 
utive for  the  construction  of  four  ships  of  seventy- 
four  guns  each,  six  frigates  and  six  sloops  of  war,  also 
to  issue  $5,000,000  in  treasury  notes,  and  to  create  a 
new  stock  for  the  loan  of  $16,000,000.  In  the  mean- 
time the  existing  American  navy  met  with  remark- 
able success.  On  Aug.  18,  1813,  the  Constitution 
captured  the  British  ship  of  war  Guerriere;  on  Oct. 
18th  of  the  same  year  a  British  frigate  surrendered 
to  the  American  sloop  of  war  Wasp;  on  the  35th  of 
the  same  month  the  frigate  United  States  captured 
the  British  frigate  Macedonia;  on  Dec.  30th  the  Con- 
stitution captured  the  British  frigate  Java.  Mr. 
1  lamilton  resigned  his  position  as  secretary  of  the 


navy  in  December,  1813,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  Jan.  13, 
1813.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  too  timid 
to  properly  occupy  so  important  a  position,  having 
no  confidence  in  the  American  navy  or  its  prospects, 
and  that  on  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison  for  a  sec- 
ond term,  he  was  requested  to  resign.  Mr.  Hamilton 
died  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  June  30,  1816. 

CROWNINSHIELD,  Benjamin  Williams, 
secretary  of  the  navy,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec.  87,  1773.  He  was  fairly  educated  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches,  and  on  reaching  manhood  went  into 
business  at  Salem,  Mass.  His  mercantile  position 
was  prominent,  and  led  to  promotion  to  political 
trusts.  In  1811  he  served  as  a  state  senator,  and  on 
Dec.  19, 1814,  entered  the  cabinet  of  President  Mad- 
ison as  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  was  held  over  dur- 
ing the  Monroe  administration,  resigning  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1818.  In  1830  he  was  a  presidential 
elector.  In  1883  he  was  again  elected  state  senator. 
In  1833  he  went  to  cqngress  as  a  democrat,  repre- 
senting the  Salem  district  of  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
tinued in  congress  until  March  3,  1831.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement,  and  he  died 
in  Boston  Feb.  3,  1851. 

PINKNEY,  William,  attorney  -  general,  was 
born  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  March  17,  1764.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Englishman,  who  continued  a  loyalist 
throughout  the  struggle  for  independence.  The  boy's 
early  education  was  defective,  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  period.  He,  however,  had  some  tuition 
under  a  private  tutor,  and,  for  a  time,  studied  medi- 
cine, but  in  1783  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Samuel 
Chase,  of  Baltimore,  and  began  study.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1 786,  and  went  to  Harford  county, 
Md.,  where  he  practiced  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  that  county  to  the  convention 
of  the  state  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  October  of  that  year  the  same 
county  chose  him  as  representa- 
tive to  the  Maryland  house  of 
delegates.  In  that  position  he 
remained  until  1798.  In  1789 
Mr.  Pinkney  was  married,  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  to  Maria 
Rodgers,  sister  of  Com.  Rod- 
gers,  of  the  American  navy.  In 
the  same  year,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Pinkney  eloquently  resisted  a 
proposed  law  to  prevent  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.  They 
had  a  family  of  ten  children, 
most  of  whom  as  they  grew  up 
resided  in  Baltimore.  In  1793 
Mr.  Pinkney  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  executive  council  of 
the  state  of  Maryland,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  1795, 
when  he  resigned,  being  at  that 
time  president  of  the  board.  He  was  then  chosen  a  del- 
egate- from  Anne  Arundel  county  to  the  state  legis- 
lature. In  1796  President  Washington  appointed 
Mr.  Pinkney  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
under  the  7th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  tliis  being  the  settlement  of  the  mooted 
question  as  to  the  claims  of  American  merchants  for 
compensation  on  account  of  lasses  and  damages 
caused  them  by  acts  of  the  English  government. 
Throughout  his  official  labors  in  London  a  number 
of  important  questions  came  up  concerning  interna- 
tional law,  such  as  the  practice  of  prize  courts,  the 
law  of  contraband,  domicile,  blockade;  and  on  these 
subjects  -Mr.  Pinkney  gave  written  opinions,  which 
were  viewed  as  models  of  powerful  argument  and 
judicial  eloquence.  While  carrying  out  his  official 
duties  as  commissioner  for  the  United  States,  he  was 
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also  an  agent  of  the  state  of  JIaryland  in  prosecut- 
ing its  claims,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  property 
which  had  been  invested  in  stock  of  the  Bank  o"f 
England,  and  which  was  then  in  chancery,  was  re- 
covered. These  claims  Jlr.  Pinkney  succeeded  in 
adjusting-  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  involved. 
Id  1804  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  soon 
after  removed  from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore,  and  in 
180.T  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state.  In 
1806  he  was  sent  abioad  to  unite  with  Jlr.  Monroe, 
then  American  minister  to  London,  in  an  effort 
to  arrange  with  the  British  government  regarding 
the  condition  and  differences  then  existing  between 
the  two  countries,  and  which  ultimately  brought 
about  the  war  of  1813.  He  remained  abroad  until 
1811,  was  entirely  successful  in  his  mission,  and 
was  then  recalled  at  his  own  solicitation.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  and  in  the  following  December  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Madison  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States.  j\Ir.  Piukney  took  a  decided  part 
in  the  demonstrations  growing  out  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  commanded  a  battalion  of  rifle- 
men which  was  raised  in  Baltimore  for  local  de- 
fence, and  in  the  battle  at  Bladensburg  he  fought 
with  great  zeal,  and  was  severely  wounded.  Soon 
after  he  was  chosen  representative  to  congress  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  was  in  1815,  and  in 
March,  1816,  he  was  appointed  by  the  president 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Russia,  and 
special  envoy  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing indemnification  for  the  losses  which  had  been 
sustained  by  American  merchants  on  account  of  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  their  property  in  the  year 
1809.  His  negotiations  with  the  government  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  he  traveled  rapidly  through  Italy 
and  so  on  by  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  re- 
mained, fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  at  the  court 
of  Russia  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  1820  Mr.  Pinkney  was  elected  a 
U.  S.  senator  and  distinguished  himself  in  that  body, 
at  the  same  time  performing  immense  labors  at  the 
bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Early 
in  1833  he  broke  down  under  extraordinary  fatigue 
while  conducting  an  important  cause,  and  died  in 
Washington  Feb.  35,  1833. 

HARPER,  Robert  Goodloe,  soldier  and  law- 
yer, was  born  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  1765. 
While  he  was  still  a  boy  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  in  poor  circum- 
stances, removed  from  Virginia 
and  settled  in  Granville,  N.  C. 
Hei'C  the  boy  worked  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm,  and  was  engaged  in 
this  occupation  during  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  being  too 
young  to  go  into  the  service,  but 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  a 
troop  of  horse  and  served  for  a 
short  time  under  Gen.  Greene. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned home  and  was  soon  af- 
ter sent  to  Princeton  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1785. 
Young  Harper  provided  for  his 
own  education  while  in  college 
by  teaching  the  lower  classes. 
On  leaving  college  he  went  to 
Charleston,  8.  C,  where  he  ar- 
rived with  but  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Chanc- 
ing to  meet  one  of  his  former  pupils,  the  latter's 
father,  a  man  of  prominence,  came  to  his  as.sistance 
and  introduced  him  to  a  local  lawyei-,  in  whose  office 
the  young  man  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was  so 
industrious  and  had  so  much  natural  talent  that  in 
a  year  he  obtained  his  admission  to  practice  at  the 
bar.     He  did  not,  however,  remain  in   Charleston, 
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but  went  into  the  back  country  where  there  were 
fewer  lawyers  and  soon  obtained  a  good  practice, 
while  at  the  same  time  founding  for  himself  a  repu- 
tation as  a  writer.  He  entered  into  politics  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1795  went  to 
congress,  where  he  remained  until  the  accession  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  1801,  when 
he  settled  in  Baltimore,  married  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  the  courts  of  Maryland.  He  gained 
great  reputation  for  his  display  of  ability  in  the  case 
of  Judge  Samuel  Chase  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
whose  counsel  he  was  during  the  judge's  impeach- 
ment. In  1813  jVIr.  Harper  entered  the  United  State* 
service  for  the  war  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  was 
frequently  in  active  service,  and  was  promoted  to  be- 
major-general.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  especially  of  the  czar,  in  whose  favor  he 
even  underrated  the  ability  of  Napoleon  I.  Hav- 
ing expressed  his  views  in  this  direction  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  given  June  5, 1813, 
he  fell  into  a  controversy  with  Robert  Walsh,  a^ 
noted  author  and  editor  of  the  time;  this  controversy 
was  in  the  form  of  a  correspondence,  which  was  after- 
ward published  in  a  volume.  In  1816  Harper  -n'as 
elected  from  the  state  of  Maryland  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  senate,  but  resigned  from  that  body  during 
the  same  year,  having  become  a  federalist  candidate 
for  vice-president.  He  did  not  receive  the  nomina- 
tion, however,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1819  Mr.  Harper  visited  England, 
France  and  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  family,  re- 
maining abroad  a  year.  On  his  return  he  engaged 
with  great  zeal  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  which  afterward  honored  his  memory 
by  naming  after  him  the  town  of  Harper,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Cape  Palmas.  Early  in  1825 
Mr,  Harper  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  run  for 
congress  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  his  death 
occurred  with  great  suddenness.  A  collection  of  his 
letters,  addresses  and  pamphlets  was  published  in 
Baltimore  (1814),  under  the  title,  "Select  Works." 
He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  15,  1835. 

NILES,  Nathaniel,  statesman,  was  born  in 
South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Apr.  3,  1741.  He  prepared 
for  college  and  was  matriculated  at  first  at  Harvard, 
afterwards  graduating  from  Princeton  in  1766.  He 
subsequently  studied  medicine  and  law,  removing 
to  New  York  city  for  this  purpose.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  he  taught  school.  He  gave  up  his  plans, 
removed  to  Connecticut,  and  took  up  theology  with 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Bellamy  as  his  instructor,  and 
preached  in  a  number  of  New  England  towns. 
He  was  an  inventor  and  originated  a  method  of 
making  wire  from  bar  iron  by  water-power,  and 
also  started  a  wool-card  manufactory  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  he  settled,  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Elijah  Lothrop.  After  the  revolution  he  settled 
in  West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  being  the  first  settler  in  that 
locality  and  noted  as  a  preacher.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Vermont  legislature,  and  in  1784  was  speaker. 
He  also  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  cour*-  of  the 
stale;  was  presidential  elector-at-large  when  Madi- 
son was  re-elected  president,  and  was,  from  1791  to 
1795,  a  representative  in  congress.  He  was  a  meta- 
physician as  well  as  a  politician,  and  so  well  consid- 
ered that  in  1773  he  received  the  degi-ee  of  A.M. 
from  Harvard,  and  in  1791  the  same  honor  from 
Dartmouth,  of  which  institution  he  -was  a  trustee  for 
twenty-seven  years.  Mr.  Niles  was  the  author  of 
several  published  books  and  sermons,  and  he  wrote 
an  ode  on  the  war,  which  was  set  to  music,  an.d  was 
to  a  certain  extent  the  war-song  of  the  revolution. 
It  was  called  "The  American  Hero,"  and  was  writ- 
ten on  hearing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Mr.  Niles  died  in  West  Fairiee,  Vt.,  Oct.  31,  1838. 
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BEBNHEIMER,  Simon  E.,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  26,  1849.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York,  finishing  his  education 
at  Bryant  &  Stratton's  business  college.  His  father, 
Emanuel  Bernheimer,  one  of  the  pioneer  laa;er  beer 
brewers  of  this  country,  was  born  Aug.  3,  "1817,  in 
Ebenhausen,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  and  came  to 
America  in  1844.  After  engaging  in  several  mer- 
cantile enterprises,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful, . 
he  was  asked  to  form  a  stock  brewing  company,  but 
owing  to  dissensions  among  the  stockholders,  he 
withdrew  his  co-operation.  In  order  to  show  what 
he  could  accomplish  in  the  manufacture  of  lager 
beer  in  America,  he  associated 
himself  in  1850  with  August 
Schmid,  and  established  the 
brewery  known  at  the  time  as 
the  Constanz  brewery,  which 
was  located  in  East  Fourth 
street,  near  Avenue  B,  New 
York  city.  This  was  one  of 
the  first  lager  beer  breweries 
in  New  York.  The  business 
prospered,  and  two  years  later, 
the  Fourth  street  buildings  not 
being  large  enough  to  supply 
the  demand,  the  firm  built 
another  brewery,  having  the 
same  name,  at  Four  Corners, 
Staten  Island.  The  firm  con- 
ducted this  brewery  until  1856, 
when  Mr.  Bernheimer  sold 
his  interest  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Schmid.  After  a  lapse  of  four 
years,  during  which  he  engaged  in  different  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  Mr.  Bernheimer  resolved  to 
again  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  lager  beer. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Lion  brewery  was 
consumed  by  fire.  This  was  the  first  steam  brew- 
ery in  New  York,  and  was  owned  by  Speyer  bro- 
thers, one  of  whom,  Albert,  afterward  became 
famous  in  connection  with  the  Black  Friday  ex- 
citement, which  nearly  precipitated  a  financial 
catastrophe  in  "Wall  street.  The  two  brothers  not 
wishing  to  continue  the  business,  Mr.  Bernheimer 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  James  Speyer,  and  re- 
built, in  1860,  the  present  Lion  brewery,  under  the 
name  of  Speyer  &  Bernheimer.  They  continued  to- 
gether for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Speyer  disposed  of 
his  share  to  August  Schmid,  the  former  partner  of 
Mr.  Bernheimer.  Emanuel  Bernheimer  and  August 
Schmid  continued  together  until  1865,  when  August 
Schmid  disposed  of  his  interest  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  from  Bock  Island,  111.  Emanuel  Bern- 
heimer and  Joseph  Schmid  remained  together  until 
Dec.  1,  1878,  when  they  retired,  the  business  being 
continued  by  their  sons,  Simon  E.  Bernheimer  and 
August  Schmid.  In  1879  Mr.  E,  Bernheimer  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  United  States 
brewers'  association.  Mr.  Bernheimer  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  Central  Park,  and  worked  earnestly 
for  its  success.  He  was  also  largely  interested  in 
building  up  the  west  side.  Simon  E.  Bernheimer, 
after  leaving  college,  commenced  in  the  clothing 
business  at  330  Broadway,  with  Bernheimer  Bros., 
and  after  remaining  there  one  year  he,  in  1866,  en- 
tered the  brewery  business  of  his  father.  In  1870 
he  went  to  Chicago  to  study  the  various  modes  of 
manufacturing  beer  there,  and  remained  one  year. 
On  Dec.  1,  1878,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
brewery  business  at  Lion  brewery,  108th  street  and 
Columbus  avenue.  New  York  city,  where  he  is  still 
in  business,  having  one  of  the  largest  breweries  in 
the  city.  He  is  a"  member  of  several  clubs  and  is 
connected  with  various  charitable  institutions.  He 
seldom  takes  an  extended  vacation,  but  finds  his 
pleasure  in  his  business,  with  such  recreation  as  is 


afforded  by  driving  on  the  road.  His  vigorous 
manhood  and  youthful  appearance  (fully  ten  years 
behind  the  calendar  years),  is  due  to  the  moderation 
of  his  life  both  in  the  way  of  work  and  recreation. 

BACKUS,  Truman  Jay,  educatoi',  was  born  in 
Locke,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  1843.  He 
is  descended  on  both  sides  from  several  generations 
of  American  ancestry,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
New  England  spirit  of  religious  and  educational 
progress.  His  father.  Rev.  Jay  Spicer  Backus,  in- 
herited the  energy  and  intellectual  courage  which 
characterized  his  well-known  ancestor,  Isaac  Backus. 
He  was  a  fearless  abolitionist  and  a  prominent 
preacher  and  organizer  among  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States.  Truman  Backus  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city, 
and  was  graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  1864.  He  then  became  one  of  his 
father's  assistants  in  the  office  of  the  Baptist  home 
mission  society  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
was  trained  in  the  art  of  organization,  in  which  his 
father  was  an  adept.  He  had  already  won  much 
appreciation  when  Matthew  Vassar  inaugurated  his 
bold  plan  for  the  thorough  collegiate  education  of 
women.  In  1867,  through  his  advisers,  he  invited 
young  Backus  to  fill  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  new  institution.  Accepting  the 
charge,  Mr.  Backus  fulfilled  it  with  constantly  in- 
creased eificiency  during  sixteen  years.  He  took  a 
large  share  in  the  administration  of  Vassar  college, 
and  was  the  coadjutor  of  John  H.  Raymond  and 
Maria  Mitchell  in  establishing  those  lines  of  work 
through  which  this  pioneer  college  proved  the 
wisdom  of  higher  training  for  women  substantially 
equal  to  that  of  men.  His  own  department  of  in- 
struction was  organized  according  to  methods  so 
original  and  effective  as  to  win  constant  appreciation 
from  the  distinguished  scholars  and  educators  who 
visited  the  college  during  its  experimental  period. 
The  constant  aim  of  Prof.  Backus  was  to  stimulate 
the  thinking  powers  of  his  students,  to  discourage  the 
conventional  methods  which  had  so  long  hampered 
woman's  efforts  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres.  Many 
of  his  students,  accepting 
positions  of  responsibility 
in  other  institutions,  sought 
his  detailed  advice  and 
criticism;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  claimed  that  no  single 
worker  has  had  more  share 
than  he  in  forwarding  the 
recent  general  awakening 
to  the  educational  value  of 
tlfe  English  literature  and 
language.  During  his  res- 
idence at  Vassar  college, 
Prof.  Backus  revised  and 
re-wrote  "Shaw's  History 
of  English  Literature," 
now  widely  known  as  a 
text-book  for  high  schools 
and  colleges.  He  also  at- 
tained reputation  as  a  lec- 
turer, chiefly   on  literary 

and  historical  themes.  His  lecture  on  ' '  Alexander 
Hamilton,"  the  fruit  of  .much  original  research,  is 
justly  celebrated  as  an  eloquent  and  instructive  speci- 
men of  the  best  of  American  oratory.  In  1883  Prof. 
Backus  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Rochester 
university:  and  in  the  same  year  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  presidency  of  Packer  collegiate  institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  This  school,  which  from  its  size  and  re- 
sources, has  long  held  a  unique  place  among  institu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  young  girls,  had  for  forty 
years  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Crit- 
tenden.    Dr.  Backus  became  its  head  at  a  lime  when 
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the  needs  of  the  city  and  the  standards  of  education 
necessitated  a  somewhat  thorough  reorganization. 
He  had,  from  the  outset,  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  the  representative 
business  and  professional  men  of  Brooklyn.  During 
his  administration  the  number  of  its  students  and  the 
amount  of  its  revenues  have  been  largely  augmeoted, 
while  its  material  equipment  and  curriculum  of 
study  entitles  it  to  a  foremost  rank  among  secondary 
schools.  While  he  resided  in  Poughkeepsie,  Dr. 
Backus's  genial  character  and  executive  gifts  made 
him  prominent  in  public  enterprises,  by  no  means 
exclusively  limited  to  the  field  of  education.  Quick 
recognition  of  the  same  powers  was  accorded  by  the 
citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and  as  president  of  the  directors 
of  the  Brooklyn  library,  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Brooklyn  institute,  and  a  prime  mover  in  philan- 
thropic matters,  he  has  attested  his  public  spirit  and 
capacity  for  general  afEairs. 

HANSON,  James  H.,  educator,  was  born  in 
China,  Me.,  June  26,  1816.  He  was  graduated  from 
Waterville  college  (now  Colby  university),  in  1842. 
In  September,  1843,  he  became  preceptor  of  Water- 
ville academy,  at  a  time 
when  the  school  had  only 
five  scholars.  In  JIarch, 
1854,  when  he  was  forced 
to  resign  by  reason  of  ill 
health,  150  students  were 
connected  with  the  insti- 
tution. From  1854  to  1857 
he  was  connected,  as  in- 
structor, with  the  High 
school  in  Eastport,  Me. 
He  then  became  principal 
of  the  boys'  high  school 
in  Portland,  and  held  this 
position  with  credit  to 
himself  and  honor  to  the 
school  for  seven  years.  In 
/ 1865,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  tlie  president  of  Col- 
by imiversity.  Dr.  Han- 
son returned  to  Waterville,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Waterville  academy,  making  it  a  preparatory  school 
to  the  university.  A  new  building  soon  became 
uecessary,  and  through  the  generosity  of  e.f-Gov. 
Coburn,  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  was  secured 
in  1875,  besides  the  further  gift  of  a  beautiful  school 
building  costing  nearly  |50,000  moi'e.  In  recogni- 
tion of  these  gifts,  the  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  Coburn  classical  institute.  Since  1865 
the  freshman  class  of  Colby  university  has  been 
largely  made  up  from  the  graduates  of  Coburn,  so 
prepared  at  tbe  hand  of  Dr.  Hanson.  As  a  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar.  Dr.  Hanson  stands  pre-eminent. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  pi-ose  book  and  other 
text-books  used  extensively  in  preparatory  schools 
and  colleges.  He  is  still  (1894)  the  head  of  this  cele- 
brated school,  liaving  given  forty  years  to  its  fortun- 
ate patrons.  He  received  tlie  "degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Colby  university  in  1872. 

SHAPLEIGH,  Augustus  Frederick,  mer- 
chant, was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Jan,  9, 
1810,  son  of  Richard  Waldron  Shapleigh,  a  ship- 
owner, who  was  Idst  with  his  sliip  Granville  off  Rye 
Beach,  Me,,  in  1824,  when  returning  liome  with  a 
valuable  cargo.  His  family,  of  English  lineage,  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1635,  the  first  of  the  name 
being  Alexander  Sliapleigh,  merchant  and  sliip- 
owner  of  Totnes,  Devon,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  interests  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain 
John  Mascm.  He  settled  liis  family  at  Kittery  Point, 
on  the  Piscataqua  river,  JIaine,  then  in  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.     A   Massachusetts  court   record 
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reads :  "  Forasmuch  as  the  house  at  the  river's 
mouth,  where  Jlr.  Shapleigh  tirst  built,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Hilton  now  dwelleth;  in  regard  it  was  the 
first  house  ther  bylt,"  etc.  Many  important  trusts 
under  the  British  crown  were  held  by  his  descend- 
ants, and  portions  of  his  possessions  were  owned  by 
members  of  his  family  in  1894,  representing  a  tenure 
of  more  than  250  years.  Alexander's  son,  Maj. 
Nicholas  Shapleigh,  was  treasurer  of  the  province 
of  Maine  under  the  crown  in  1649.  He  signed  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  govern- 
ment May  18,  1653,  also  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Sagamore  Indians 
May  12,  1678.  The  disaster  that 
befell  the  father  left  the  family 
without  support  and  in  reduced 
financial  circumstances,  and  Au- 
gustus, though  but  a  mere  boy,  took 
a  position  in  a  hardware  store,  re- 
ceiving $50  for  the  first  year,  board- 
ing at  home.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  embarked  as  a  sailor,  making 
several  voyages  to  Europe,  spend- 
ing three  years  on  the  sea.  An  anx- 
ious family  of  mother  and  sisters 
persuaded  him  to  re-engage  in  the 
hardware  business  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  had  served  his  first  year 
of  business  life.  After  some  years 
at  home,  he  accepted  a  position 
with  Rogers  Bros,  &  Co.,  hardware 
merchants  of  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
mained with  this  house  until  1843,  having  become  a 
junior  partner.  The  house  then  determined  on  a 
branch  in  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Shapleigh  removed  to 
St.  Louis  and  took  charge  of  the  new  house  of 
Rogers,  Shapleigh  &  Co.,  which,  upon  the  deatli  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  became  Shapleigh,  Day  &  Co.,  and  in 
1863,  when  Thomas  D.  Day  I'etired,  it  changed 
the  name  to  A,  F.  Shapleigh  &  Co.,  and  so  continued 
until  July,  1880,  when  it  was  merged  into  a  corpor- 
ation known  as  A.  F.  Shapleigh  &  Cantwell  Hard- 
ware company,  again  changed  in  1888  to  A.  F. 
Shapleigh  Hardware  company,  with  Mr,  Shapleigh 
as  the  president,  and  his  sons,  Frank  Shapleigh,  vice- 
president,  Richard  W.  Shapleigh,  second  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Alfred  Lee  Shapleigh,  secretary  and  treas- 
<ii-er.  The  company  overcame  the  disaster  of  a  fire 
which  entirely  destroyed  their  stock  of  goods  in 
1886,  and  steadily  made  its  way  from  the  modest 
pioneer  start  of  Mr.  Shapleigh  in  1843  to  the  round- 
ing out  a  fnll  half  century  in  1894,  which  finds  the 
establishment  the  large.st  of  its  class  in  the  West, 
with  trade  extending  from  Indiana  and  Ohio  on  the 
east,  to  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west.  Mr.  Shap- 
leigh, in  1859,  became  identified  as  trustee  and 
director  with  the  State  bank  of  St.  Louis,  formerly 
known  as  the  State  savings  institution,  and  still 
(1894)  attends  actively  to  the  duties  of  the  position. 
He  was  for  twenty- eight  years  director  of  the  Mer- 
chants' national  bank,  resigning  the  position  in  1890 
to  his  son  Alfred,  He  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Phcenix  fire  insurance  company,  and  in  1894 
still  'retained  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Covenant 
mutual  life  insurance  company,  which  he  had  held 
for  many  years.  Mr,  Shapleigh  became  largely 
interested  in  various  mining  industries,  notably  with 
the  Hope  and  Granite  mountain  mining  companies. 
To  the  latter  company  St.  Louis  owes  much  for  her 
material  advancement.  Mr.  Shapleigh  was  married 
in  Philadelphia  in  1838  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Umstead, 
born  March  25,  1818.  Eight  children  blessed  the 
union,  six  of  whom  reached  maturity.  Of  their 
children  four  sons  ai'c  with  the  father  in  business, 
and  one,  John  B.  Shapleigh,  is  a  prominent  aurist  in 
St.  Louis.  Their  daughter  married  J.  Will  Boyd. 
In  their  home  in  St.  Louis,  blessed  with  a  compan- 
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lonship  of  over  lialf  a  century,  and  surrounded  with 
children  whose  life  is  daily  part  of  their  own,  both 
in  business  and  neighborhood  contiguity,  they  have 
few  of  life's  cares  and  all  of  its  blessings.  In  church, 
society,  and  benevolent  circles,  thev  are  esteemed 
for  their  ready  and  willing  help  and  "devotion. 

GREELEY,  Jonathan  Clark,  banker,  was 
born  in  Palermo,  "Waldo  county.  Me.,  July  6,  1833, 
.son  of  Jonathan  Greeley,  a  successful  farmer,  whose 
father  removed  from  New  Hampshire  to  settle  near 
New  Castle,  Me.  His  mother,  Sarah  Choate,  was 
-of  the  famous  Massachusetts  Choates,  which  gave  to 
America  its  noted  orators,  jurists,  and  lawyers. 
Her  parents  had  removed  from  Massachusetts  and 
settled  at  Whitefleld,  Lincoln  county.  Me.  The 
son  did  not  have  advantages  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion, beyond  a  district  school  in  winter,  and  two 
winters  at  Lincoln  academy.  When  nineteen  years 
old  he  left  school  and  his  native  state  to  seek  to  re- 
store his  failing  health  in  a  more  genial  climate. 
He  visited  Florida  in  1852,  and  settled  in  Palatka, 
vfhich  was  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  St.  John's 
river  for  Savannah  and  Charleston  steamers,  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  serving  the 
town  as  alderman  and  the  state  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  the  only  Federal  man  in  the  body,  until 
1864,  when,  to  escape  conscription,  he  ran  the  block- 
ade from  Key  "West  at'  the  peril  of  his  life.  (See 
Jeff  Davis's  Proclamation.)  After  suffering  great 
privations  in  his  journey  by  sea,  he  reached  Maine 
in  March,  1864,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  opened  a  general  mer- 
chandizing business.  He  was  in  1866  made  deputy 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  assistant  assessor, 
later,  holding  the  office  for  seven  years.  He  col- 
lected for  the  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  as  tax  on  the  cotton  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  war.  Gov.  Reed  in  1868  appointed  him 
county  treasurer  of  Duval  county, 
and  Gov.  Hart  reappointed  him 
until  his  services  had  been  given 
for  seven  consecutive  years.  Gov. 
Hart  appointed  him  general  as- 
sessor of  taxes  in  1874.  He  was 
for  five  years  receiver  for  the 
Jacksonville,  Pensacola  &  Mobile 
railroad.  In  1883  he  was  an  un- 
successful independent  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state,  losing  the  election  through 
alleged  "counting  out."  In  1883 
he  was  elected  state  senator,  and 
in  1884  was  a  candidate  for  rep- 
resentation in  congress.  The  com- 
mittee that  coimted  the  votes  and 
announced  the  result  all  being 
politically  opposed  to  him,  he 
In  1885  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  republican  state  constitutional  convention. 
In  1888  he  lost  his  property' by  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic of  that  year,  having  a  deposit  of  $100,000  in 
the  Florida  savings  bank,  which  he  had  helped  to 
found,  and  of  which  he  was  the  largest  stockholder 
and  depositor.  The  fugitives  from  the  city  with- 
drew their  deposits,  forcing  the  bank  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  receiving  none  of  the  outside  aid  af- 
forded the  other  banks.  His  position  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  his  opposition  to 
placing  relief  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  special  com- 
mittee with  full  power,  made  him  unpopular  with 
the  committee  appointed,  and  resulted  in  his  finan- 
cial ruin.  He  had  been  mayor  of  the  city  m  1873- 
74  an  alderman  lor  several  years,  collector  of  city 
taxes,  and  chair)nan  of  the  board  of  public  works. 
In  1889  he  arranged  with  an  English  syndicate  to 
loan  money  on  propertv  in  the  state,  and  to  that  end 
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organized  in  London  the  Land  mortgage  bank  of 
Florida,  limited,  of  England,  and  placed  its  business 
under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Greeley,  Rollins  & 
Morgan,  who  successfully  conduct  it.  They  loaned 
over  $2,000,000  in  real  estate,  purchased  75,000 
acres  of  land,  largely  phosphate  lands  for  individuals 
of  the  syndicate,  and  erected  a  mining  plant  at  a 
cost  of  $13,000  to  work  the  phosphate  mines.  Mr. 
Greeley's  wife,  a  daughter  of  Justice  Forward,  was 
lost  at  sea  with  the  steamer  D.  H.  Mount,  in  1865. 
His  second  wife,  Leonora  Keep,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
died  in  1886.  He  has  a  son  at  Yale,  and  a  beautiful 
home  in  Jacksonville,  where  a  son  and  daughter 
help  him  to  extend  its  hospitality  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

TILFORD,  Frank,  merchant,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  July  22,  1852,  the  youngest  son  of  John 
M.  Tilford,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  widely  known 
corporation  of  Park  &  Tilford.  The  son  received 
his  education  at  the  Mt.  "Washington  collegiate 
school.  He  inherited  an  apti- 
tude and  liking  for  trade,  and 
when  he  determined  to  adopt 
the  business  in  which  his  father 
had  gained  a  conspicuous 
place,  he  but  followed  the  bent 
of  his  mind.  He  was,  upon 
leaving  school,  installed  as  an 
employee  in  the  store  of  Park 
&  Tilford,  commencing  at  the 
lowest  step  of  the  ladder,  and 
gaining  promotion  by  merit 
alone.  He  passed  regularly 
through  all  the  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement by  systematic  ap- 
prenticeship, and  became  fa- 
miliar with  every  part  of  the 
business.  In  1873,  upon  open- 
ing a  new  store  up-town,  the 
firm  gave  to  young  Tilford  the 
entire  superintendence.  He  had  just  reached  his  ma- 
jority, and  his  careful  training  made  the  responsibility 
but  a  matter  of  pi'omotion,  and  carried  with  it  no  anxi- 
ety on  the  part  of  the  firm.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Sixth  national  bank,  and  at  that 
time  was  the  youngest  bank  director  in  the  city.  He 
served  the  bank  in  that  capacity  for  ten  years,  re- 
signing in  1884  upon  the  death  of  Fi'ancis  Leland, 
president  of  the  bank.  In  1876  he  joined  the  Real 
estate  exchange,  and  became  a  large  and  successful 
operator  in  realty  in  upper  New  York.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  North  River  savings  bank. 
During  tlie  same  year  he  took  charge  of  the  store  on 
Fifty-ninth  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  In  1889,  with  G. 
G.  Haven,  he  organized  the  Bank  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  was  made  its  vice-president.  In  1890  the 
business  of  the  firm  of  Park  &  Tilford  was  changed 
to  a  corporation,  and  Mr.  Tilford's  father  was  made 
its  vice-president.  Upon  his  death,  during  the  same 
year,  the  son  succeeded  to  the  office.  Mr.  Tilford  is 
a  director  of  a  railroad  and  of  a  gas  company;  treas- 
urer of  the  Hancock  memorial  association;  president 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  eye  and  ear  hospital ;  a 
school  trustee;  an  active  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  commerce,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Grant  monument  association,  being 
personally  interested  in  the  raising  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  its  completion.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
vestry  of  All  Souls'  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  rector.  He  is  also  trustee 
of  the  summer  home  connected  with  the  parish.  Mr. 
Tilford  was  married  Nov.  16,  1881,  to  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  James  A.  Greer,  and  granddaughter  of  George 
Greer,  who  was  a  well-known  sugar  I'efiner  in  New 
"York.  Mr.  Tilford,  while  a  thorough  family  man, 
does  not  neglect  the  social  responsibilities  incident 
to  a  man  in  his  position  in  life,  and  is  a  member  of 
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tlie  Union  league,  Republican,  Colonial,  and  other 
clubs,  as  also  one  of  the  Sons  of  the  revolution  and 
the  American  league.  As  the  vice-president  of  an 
important  and  rapidly  growing  corporation  that 
deals  largely  with  individual  homes,  his  personality 
has  made  a  large  part  of  the  reputation  of  the  house, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  New  York  city  there  is 
at  least  one  corporation  that  has  not  obscured  the  in- 
dividuals when  the  business  has  become  represented 
by  shares  of  stock. 

riiEMING,  William  Henry,  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  in  Augusta,  Q-a.,  Oct.  18, 1856,  son  of 
Porter  Fleming,  of  Scotch-Irish  and  English  descent 
and  Presbyterian  faith,  whose  ancestors  came  to 
Virginia  before  the  revolu  tion, 
and  removed  early  to  a  farm 
in  Columbia  county,  thence 
to  Lincoln  county,  Ga.  The 
maternal  grandmother  of  Por- 
ter Fleming  was  Elizabeth 
Howard,  who,  according  to 
family  tradition,  was  a  cousin 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
mother  of  William  Henry 
Fleming  was  Catharine  B. 
Moragne,  whose  grandfather, 
Pierre  Moragne,  a  French  Hu- 
guenot, came  to  Charleston, 
S.  C,  before  the  revolution, 
and  settled  at  New  Bordeaux 
\y.  ''j^Y  .  in  upper  Carolina.  He  and  his 

L<^-.  -^i&«««-**?^  three  eldest  sons  fought  under 
^^"^  Qen.  Pickens  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  Catharine  B. 
Moragne's  father,  as  a  boy,  witnessed  one  of  Tarle- 
ton's  raids  at  Bordeaux;  her  sister,  Mary  Moragne 
Davis,  was  a  poetess  and  writer  of  fiction,  and  lier 
brother.  John  B.  Moragne,  an  oflScev  in  tlie  Pal- 
metto regiment,  was  killed  in  the  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  on  the  City  of  Mexico,  his  mother  being 
awarded  a  medal  for  lier  son's  gallantry  by  the  Caro- 
lina legislature.  An  heirloom  in  the  family  is  a 
diary  of  Pierre  Jloragne,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Huguenots'  leaving  France  and  the  voyage  across 
the  ocean.  "When  financial  misfortune  overtook  his 
father  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  labored  for  several  years  on  the  farm.  At 
the  Richmond  academy  of  Augusta  he  won  a  schol- 
arship to  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanical arts  at  Athens  in  1872,  earning  a  small  sal- 
ary as  college  postmaster  and  borrowing  money  from 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  complete  his  education, 
■which  he  afterward  repaid  with  interest.  He  was 
an  undergraduate  tutor  at  the  State  university  at 
Athens,  Ga. ;  was  graduated  in  engineering  in  1875, 
and  in  1876  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  taking 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  but  was  granted  it  in  1890.  In 
college  lie  was,  in  1873,  private  anniversarian  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  society;  in  1874  was  awarded  its  junior 
debater's  medal,  and  in  1875  won  the  medal  for  the 
best  essay,  open  to  the  whole  college,  including  the 
law  class,  and  was  elected  commencement  orator 
for  the  Phi  Kappa  society.  At  college  he  was  cap- 
tain of  Company  A,  and  for  two  years  won  the  bat- 
talion prize  for  the  best-drilled  company.  In  1876 
he  began  reading  law  in  Augusta  with  Judge  Shew- 
make;  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
county  public  schools  in  1877;  resigned  in  1880  and 
■was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  has  ever  since  been  en- 
gaged in  successful  law  practice.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1888,  1890  and  1892,  and  was 
strongly  backed  for  speaker  of  the  house  in  1892. 
He  was  eminent  commander  of  the  Georgia  com- 
mandery  knights  templars  No.  1,  Augusta,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  gi^and  body  of  the  state.  The  exalted 
rule  of  his  life  was  written  by  him  at  nineteen  years 


of  age  in  these  words,  taken  from  the  fly-leaf  of  his- 
old  scrap-book  :  "I  will  never  use  the  feeble  powers 
which  God,  in  his  mercy,  has  given  me,  to  strengthen 
falsehood  and  wrong,  or  to  weaken  the  everlasting 
principles  of  truth  and  right."  This  noble  aim  he 
has  executed.  He  has  won  practical  triumphs  of 
honor  and  utility  in  every  field — at  school,  in  college, 
and  as  teacher,  lawyer,  legislator,  and  in  politics. 
His  career  has  been  marked  by  devotion  to  princi- 
ple, truth,  integrity,  reliability,  intellect  and  patriot- 
ism. An  address  on  Confederate  memorial  day  in 
1885  drew  praise  from  the  editorial  pen  of  George 
William  Curtisin  "Harper's  Weekly."  As  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  in  1893,  and  other  important 
committees  in  three  legislatures,  he  originated  valu- 
able measures — one  systematizing  the  recording  of 
liens  and  transfers  of  property,  one  expediting  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases,  and  another  systematizing 
the  financial  operations  of  the  public  schools.  He 
lias  made  notable  speeches  on  the  soldiers'  home 
bill,  state  road  lease,  higher  education,  education 
and  labor,  industrial  education,  and  the  railroad 
commission.  In  addition  to  his  professional  work  as 
a  lawyer,  he  has  given  much  study  to  the  general 
subject  of  political  economy.  To  his  marked  abili- 
ties as  a  public  man,  he  adds  the  highest  social, 
moral  and  domestic  qualities. 

BOMABE,  Paul,  banker,  was  born  in  Torekov, 
Sweden,  Nov.  20,  1828,  son  of  Paulus  Romare,  cap- 
tain of  a  merchant  ship.  His  mother,  Louise  P. 
Petersen,  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  and  on 
her,  owing  to  the  almost  continuous  absence  of  her 
husband  at  sea,  devolved  the  training  of  tlie  boy. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  place  until 
fourteen  years  cf  age,  at  the  same  time  deriving 
much  advantage  from  the  conversations  of  liis  father 
when  at  home  from  his  voyages,  in  which  he  re- 
counted his  experiences,  and  illustrated  the  incidents 
of  travel,  adventure,  and  peril,  by  the  numerous 
mementoes  and  relics  collected  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  rare  schooling  prepared  him  for  further 
experiences,  when,  as  a  lad,  he  shipped  with  his 
father  as  a  sailor  to  take  a  practical  lesson  as  a  sea- 
man, traveler,  and  sightseer.  His 
first  voyage  was  to  the  New  World, 
and  in  New  York  he  gained  his  first 
knowledge  of  American  customs 
and  institutions.  He  made  other 
voyages  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States.  His  first 
English  book  was  Dana's  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast."  He  by 
chance  was  in  port  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  when  taken  ill  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  determined  to  leave  the 
sea ;  he  worked  with  a  Swedish  j 
friend  in  mining  iron  at  Coopers- 
ville,  S.  C.  He  remained  until  1854, 
having  amassed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  when  he  returned  to 
Sweden  after  ten  years'  absence. 
He  came  back  to  South  Carolina, 
and  began  his  banking  career  in 
Chester  under  George  S.  Cameron. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Chester  Blues,  in  which  he  served  until  detailed  in 
the  war  department  at  Richmond,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  the  fall  of  that  city  in  1865.  After  the  war 
he  settled  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  and  took  a  position  in  the 
Atlanta  national  bank,  founded  by  Alfred  Austell. 
Here  he  rose  by  regular  and  rapid  promotion  through 
the  departments  until  he  reached  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  institution,  with  the  general  management  of 
the  business.  He  was  married  in  1868  to  Lucy 
Fisher  of  Camden,  S.  C.  His  residence  in  Atlanta 
is  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  that  beautiful  city. 
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He  with  his  family  are  communicants  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  and  members  of  St.  Philip's 
congregation.  Mr.  Eomare  is  justly  proud  of  his 
success,  and  the  Swedish  cabin-boy  has  by  his  own 
earnest  efEorts  become  the  respected  and  honored 
banker  of  the  "Gate  City  of  the  South." 

EBEBHABD,  Ernst,  musician,  was  born  in 
Hanover,_  Germany,  May  30,  1839,  son  of  Cantor 
Carl  Philip  Eberhard,  a  prominent  organist  and 
director  of  church  music,  and  his  first  musical 
teacher.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  the  son  displayed 
great  talent,  and  played  the 
organ,  violin  and  piano  with 
considerable  skill.  When  ten 
years  old  he  could  play  the 
whole  service  in  church  as  a 
substitute  for  his  father.  He 
gained  his  general  education 
at  the  school  of  his  native 
place,  and  in  course  attended 
the  lyceum  or  Latin  school. 
He  continued  his  musical 
studies  with  Carl  Lahmeyer, 
the  organist  and  composer. 
Henry  Enckhauser,  the  court 
organist,  then  took  him  in 
charge,  and  developed  his 
ability  as  pianist  and  counter- 
pointist,  while  Henry  Marsen- 
ner,  the  great  composer  and 
conductor,  instructed  him 
in  the  intricacies  of  orchestral  scores.  In  1857  he 
came  to  Kew  York  city  where  he  played  at  several 
private  concerts,  which  resulted  in  a  concert  tour 
throughout  the  South.  In  this  he  was  so  favorably 
received  that  it  determined  him  to  settle  there.  The 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  changed  his  plans, 
and  he  returned  north  and  became  organist  of  St. 
Ann's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  conductor  of 
several  singing  societies  in  that  city.  He  then  re- 
moved to  New  York  city  to  become  organist  and 
musical  director  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul  the  apos- 
tle on  West  59th  street.  Here  he  developed  remark- 
able ability  as  organ  virtuoso  and  conductor.  Under 
his  direction  he  had  a  choir  of  eighty  voices  with  a 
quartette  of  soloists,  and  on  great  occasions  an  or- 
chestra from  the  Philharmonic  society  of  over  forty 
performers.  He  produced  the  richest  and  most  dif- 
ficult masses,  as  well  as  composed  and  arranged  many 
excellent  motetts  for  voices,  organ  and  orchestra. 
He  successfully  conducted  various  musical  societies 
in  New  York  and  adjacent  cities.  The  policy  of  the 
Paulists  having  determined  the  substitution  of  plain  . 
Gregorian  chants  in  their  worship,  the  carefully 
drilled  choir  was  disbanded,  and  Dr.  Eberhard  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  the  Park  avenue  Baptist  church. 
He  edited  for  Jul.  Schuberth  an  extensive  work  for 
the  organ,  entitled  "The  New  Organist,"  in  three  vol- 
umes, acknowledged  as  the  most  thorough  work  of 
the  kind  ever  published.  In  1874,  he,  in  connection 
with  Angelo  Torriani  and  William  K.  Bassford, 
founded  the  Grand  conservatory  of  music  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  did  so  much  to  popularize  and 
encourage  the  study  of  classical  music.  To  this  he 
gave  his  entire  attention,  and  with  a  picked  orches- 
tra and  local  choral  societies,  he  gave  popular  con- 
certs in  all  the  large  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  interpreting  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  a  way  never  before  attempted.  In  1884 
the  Grand  conseivatory  of  music  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  became  the  only  school  in  the  United  States 
empowered  to  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor, 
master  and  doctor  of  music.  Dr.  Eberhard  was 
married  in  1876,  and  has  four  children.  Of  these 
Ernst   Eberhard,    Jr.,    shows    wonderful    musical 


gifts,  which  promise  to  give  to  the  next  gen- 
eration a  musician  inheriting  all  the  talent  of  his 
father,  and  adding  to  it  such  advancement  as  may 
be  acquired  in  musical  art  by  study  and  application. 
The  Grand  conservatory  of  music  is  a  monument  to 
its  able  president,  and  the  thousands  of  students  who 
have  received  the  benefits  of  its  thorough  training 
have  carried  the  evidences  into  every  state  in  the 
United  States,  to  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  even  to  the  very  centre  of  musical  art,  conti- 
nental Europe.  Dr.  Eberhard  prepared  a  "  Course 
of  Studies  for  the  Piano  "  in  twelve  books,  preceded 
by  "Method  of  the  Piano"  in  two  books.  These 
works  give  a  thorough  and  progressive  course  of  in- 
struction from  the  very  first  beginnings  to  the  high- 
est artistic  development  of  modern  piano  technique. 
He  also  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  course  of 
technique  in  five  books,  three  of  which  are  (1893) 
published. 

VAN  VOOBHEES,  Albert  Van  Brunt,landed 
proprietor,  was  born  in  New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  5,1831,  the  only  son  of  John  1.  Van  Voorhees,  a 
very  prominent  man  of  that  period,  whose  father. 
Jacobus  Van  Voorhees,  was  a  descendant  of  Steven 
Coerte  Van  Voorhees,  who  emigrated  from  Holland 
April,  1660,  in  the  ship  Beunte  Koe  (Spotted  Cow), 
and  settled  at  Amesfort,  afterward  called  Platlands, 
L.  I.  His  mother  was  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Albert 
Van  Brunt.  Albert  Van  Brunt  Van  Voorhees  was 
educated  at  Erasmus  Hall,  Platbush,  L.  I.,  and  after 
graduating  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
took  the  management  of  his  father's  estates,  a  large 
poi'tion  of  which  he  subsequently  inherited.  Al- 
though he  refused  to  hold  public  office,  he  has  al- 
ways been  an  influential  and  public-spirited  citizen. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Holland  society  of  New  York 
city,  and  of  the  St.  Nicholas  society  of  Brooklyn,  of 
which  latter  he  is  vice-president.  He  was  married 
Oct.  30,  1864,  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  John  Cowen- 
hoven,  who  was  born  in  the  famous  old  Cowenhoven 
homestead  of  New  Utrecht,  which  is  the  oldest,  or 
one  of  the  oldest,  houses  in  all  that  section.  Like 
most  houses  built  at  that  early  day,  it  contained  a 
dungeon  for  the  punishment  of  refractory  slaves,  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war  was  occupied  by  IBrit- 
ish  troops.  They  used  the  ample  hall  as  a  store-room 
for  grain,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  a  passageway, 
and  finally  destroyed  many  of  the  most  valuable  fam- 
ily treasures.  Mrs.  Van  Voorhees  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Wolferte  Garretse  Van 
Cowenhoven,  who  emigrated 
from  Amesfort,  Holland,  in 
1630  to  Amesfort,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers. She  is  a  leader  in  the  so- 
cial circle  of  her  native  place, 
being  a  prominent  member  of 
the  New  Utrecht  winter  club, 
and  in  1894  was  its  vice-presi- 
dent. They  have  two  sons, 
John  A.  and  Albert  V.  B., 
Jr. ,  both  of  whom  were  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  from 
the  Polytechnic  institute  of 
Brooklyn  when  very  young, 
John  A.  Van  Voorhees  sub- 
sequently was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Columbia  col- 
lege. New  York,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Bath  Beach,  L.  I. ,  where  he  has  met  with  marked 
success,  and  built  up  a  large  business.  Albert  V.  B. 
Van  Voorhees,  Jr. ,  after  leaving  the  Polytechnic  in- 
stitute, was  graduated  from  the  College  of  pharmacy 
of  New  York.  He  did  not  adopt  that  profession, 
but,  choosing  the  business  of  law,  studied  at  the  law 
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school  of  Columbia  college,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1894,  having  already  begun  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  his  high  attainments  in  which 
give  promise  of  a  most  successful  career  at  the  bar. 

MADBEN,  George  Albert,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Newburg,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  13,  1850. 
His  fatlier  was  a  native  of  Canada,  his  mother  a 
French-Canadian  of  the  The- 
beaudeau  family,  one  of  the  old- 
est in  Lower  Canada.  While  at 
school  he  spent  his  spare  mo- 
ments, and  stolen  ones,  too,  at  the 
type  cases  in  the  printing  otBce, 
and  his  parents,  discovering  his 
inclination,  consented  to  his  learn- 
ing the  business.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  had  mastered  the  ait 
as  far  as  the  country  offices  could 
afford  the  instruction,  aided  by 
the  final  tutorship  of  Mackenzie 
Bowell,  now  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  Dominion. 
After  leaving  the  cases  of  his 
home  office  he  worked  as  composi- 
tor ill  Toronto,  and  then  crossed 
the  line  to  Buffalo,  where  he 
worked  on  the  "Expi-ess."  When 
Mark  Twain  issued  his  famous 
war  map  from  this  office,  young  Madden  helped  to 
"justify"  in  "form."  In  the  winter  of  1870  he 
journeyed  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  secured  cases  on 
"The  Paper,"  which  soon  died,  and  he  went  to  the 
"Dispatch."  He  held  "ad."  cases  there  for  two 
years,  and  also  served  as  assistant  foreman.  He  was 
soon  called  down-stairs  to  edit  telegraph  and  do 
local.  Under  the  late  Neil  Sliaw  he  went  on  the 
local  staff.  After  a  year  or  so  he  went  to  the  "Com- 
mercial Gazette,"  and  worked  for  one  year  on  the 
local  staff  under  "Judge"  Ramsey.  He  then  took 
the  telegraph  desk  on  the  "Dispatch."  The"Times" 
changing  hands,  he  was  asked  to  assist  Messrs.  Wel- 
shons  &  Seif  in  reorganizing  that  paper.  Here  his 
services  in  that  direction  occupied  a  few  months, 
when  he  returned  to  the  "Dispatch."  Upon  his 
return  from  the  New  Orleans  exposition,  which  he  re- 
ported for  that  paper  in  1880,  he  succeeded  Air.  Shaw 
as  managing  editor.  In  this  position  he  found  full 
scope  for  his  powers  as  a  newspaper  man,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  "Dispatch"  attests  how  well  he 
filled  the  requirements  of  the  place.  As  is  so  often 
the  case  of  busy  newspaper  men  who  lead  the  thought 
of  the  times,  and  keep  in  the  front  ranks  of  a  rapid 
procession,  the  pace  is  found  to  be  the  pace  that 
tills,  and  Air.  Madden  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  1889  the  physical  crisis  came,  and  he  was  for  one 
year  literally  on  his  back,  and  in  a  surgeon's  care. 
He  happily  recovered,  and  took  up  the  pen  during 
convalescence  to  contriliute  a  daily  paragraphic  and 
jingle  column  to  the  "  Dispatch,"  which  was  widely 
quoted.  In  1893  he  resumed  the  night  supervision 
of  the  paper,  fully  restored  to  health. 

GRAY,  Landon  Carter,  physician,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Apr.  3,  1850.  His  father's  family 
were  Virginians,  dating  back  to  the  earliest  colonial 
settlements  upon  the  tide -water  James,  and  his 
mother's  people  have  been  residents  of  New  York 
for  many  generations.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
college,  then  at  the  Univer.sity  of  Heidelberg,  and 
returning  to  the  United  Slates,  studied  medicine  un- 
der the  late  well-known  New  York  surgeon,  Dr. 
James  R.  Wood,  whose  assistant  he  afterward  be- 
came. Directly  after  his  graduation  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  medicine,  which  gradually  developed 
int(j  the  specialty  of  neiTous  and  mental  diseases,  in 
which  he  became  very  high  authorit)'.     He  finally 


restricted  his  practice  to  that  specialty.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  polyclinic,  the 
pioneer  medical  school  in  this  country  for  the  post- 
graduate instruction  of  physicians  only,  no  elemen- 
tary branches  being  taught.  At  the  present  time 
(1890)  he  is  consulting  physician  to  St.  Mary's  general 
hospital;  a  fellow  of  the  New  York  academy  of 
medicine;  pre.sident  of  the  neurological  section  of 
the  same;  president  of  the  New  York  neurological 
association  and  of  the  American  society  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  He  has  been  engaged  as  expert  in 
many  well-known  and  interesting  cases,  such  as  the 
will  case  of  Mrs.  Millard  Fillmore,  the  Luca  murder 
trial,  and  the  case  of  Maggie  Keppel,  the  Brooklyn 
child-stealer.  Dr.  Gray  was  the  first  to  diagnose  a 
cerebral  disease  by  thermometry  and  mapping  out 
the  temperature  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  which 
theory  he  has  ably  demonstrated  in  a  treatise  en- 
titled, "Cerebral  Thermometiy."  He  has  made 
many  contributions  to  current  medical  literature, 
among  them  papers  on  "The  Diagnosis  of  Intra- 
cranial Syphilis,"  "  The  Tendon  Reflex:  Its  Physiol- 
ogy and  Pathology,"  "Neurasthenia, "and  a  "Text- 
book of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,"  published 
by  Lea  Bros,  of  Philadelphia. 

WAKE,  Edmund  Asa,  first  president  of  At- 
lanta university  (1867-1885),  was  born  in  North  Wren- 
ham  (Norfolk),  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1837,  son  of  Asa  B. 
and  Catharine  Slocum  Ware.  His  early  education 
was  acquired  in  the  school  of  his  native  town.  When 
fifteen  years  old  he  removed  with  his  father's  family 
to  Norwich,  Conn., where  he  was  fitted  for  college  at 
the  Norwich  free  academy.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  the  class  of  1863.  Upon  his  return  to  Norwich 
heaccepted  a  positionin  the  free  academy  as  as.sistant 
to  Prof.  Elbridge  Smith,  the  principal.  Here  he  de- 
veloped remarkable  ability  as  a  teacher.  In  1865  he 
served  as  principal  in  a  newly  organized  public 
school  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  While  in  Nashville  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  and 
became  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Fisk 
university,  and  in  1866,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  missionary  association,  he  commenced  the 
educational  work  among  the  freedmen,  to  which  he 
was  to  devote  his  life,  by  settling  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  organizing  schools  for  colored  children.  He 
was  appointed  state  superintendent  of  schools  imder 
the  Freedmen's  bureau,  in  1867,  and  traveled  over 
the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  public-school  system, 
which  he  sought  to  establish.  The  charter  for  the 
Atlanta  university  was  obtained 
that  year,  largely  through  his 
efforts,  and  under  his  advisement. 
In  1867  he  became  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  continued  to  serve  it 
imtil  his  death  in  1885.  In  1869 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Jane 
Twichell  of  Plantsville,  Conn., 
three  daughters  and  one  son 
blessing  the  union.  The  uni- 
versity had  no  permanent  build- 
ing of  its  own  until  October, 
1869,  when  the  first  of  its  build- 
ings, intended  as  a  girls'  dor- 
mitory, was  occupied  by  the 
whole  school.  In  August,  1870, 
another  larger  building  was  add- 
ed, to  accommodate  about  sixty 
boys,  with  additional  school- 
rooms, to  which  two  others  were 
speedily  added.  The  money  for 
the  erection  of  these  buildings  came  entirely  from 
voluntary  contribution,  mostly  from  without  the 
state.  In  1870  the  legislature  of  the  state,  as  a  com- 
promise of  the  right  of  the  colored  people  to  the 
land  donated  by  congress  under  the  act  of  July  7, 
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1863,  and  which  was  voted  entirely  to  the  (white) 
University  of  Georgia,  gave  to  Atlanta  university 
$8,000  per  annum.  In  1871  the  legislature  refused 
to  continue  the  appropriation,  but  in  1874  it  was 
again  placed  in  force,  almost  unanimously,  and  was 
continued  until  1887.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1893 
over  15,000  colored  children  in  Georgia  were  taught 
by  teachers  who  had  received  their  training  at  Atlanta 
university.  It  had,  in  1893,  a  vested  capital  in 
lands,  buildings,  library,  etc.,  estimated  at  $350,000. 
President  Ware  died  at  the  university  Sept.  35,1885. 
BTJMSTEAD,  Horace,  second  president  of  At- 
lanta university  (1885-  ),wasborn  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept.  39,  1841.  His  father,  Josiah  F.  Bumstead, 
was  a  Boston  merchant,  the 
author  of  a  series  of  school- 
books  long  used  in  the  Boston 
public  schools,  and  for  many 
years  a  member,  and  several 
years  chairman,  of  the  Boston 
primary  scliool  committee. 
His  mother,  Lucy  D.  Willis 
Bumstead,  was  the  eldest  child 
of  Nathaniel  Willis,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Boston  '  'Recorder, " 
the  first  religious  newspaper  in 
the  world,  and  of  the  '  'Youth 's 
Companion, "  the  first  juvenile 
periodical  in  the  world,  and 
the  sister  of  Nathaniel  P.,  and 
Richard  S. ,  and  Sarah  P. 
(Fanny  Fern)Willis,  known  in 
the  fields  of  literature  and  mu- 
sic. He  was  educated  in  the 
Boston  public  schools,  making  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege at  the  Boston  Latin  school.where  he  completed  a 
five-year  course  in  1859,  receiving  one  of  tlie  Frank- 
lin medals  founded  by  gift  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Entering  Yale  college  the  same  year,  he  was  grad- 
uated with  honor  in  1863.  After  graduation  he  gave 
some  months  to  the  study  of  military  science,  at  a 
military  school  in  Boston,  and,  having  passed  an 
examination  before  the  military  board  of  Gen.  Silas 
Casey,  in  Washington,  he  was  commissioned  major 
of  the  43d  U.  S.  colored  troops.  He  served  during 
the  final  year  of  the  civil  war,  and  for  six  months 
afterward,  chiefly  in  the  siege  of  Richmond  and 
Petei-sburg,  and  in  Texas,  and  was  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  command  of  his  regiment.  In  1866 
he  entered  Audover  theological  seminary,  and  com- 
pleted the  course  there  in  1870.  He  then  spent  over 
a  year  in  travel  and  study,  abroad,  mostly  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  In  1873  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
church  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  remained 
until  1875.  He  was  then  appointed  professor  of 
natural  science  in  Atlanta  university,  Ga.,  where  he 
has  since  remained,  holding  at  different  times  the 
positions  of  professor  of  Latin,  treasurer,  trustee, 
acting  president,  and,  since  1889,  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. In  1881  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical 
literature.  Atlanta  university  was  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Georgia  in  1867,  and  opened  to  students 
in  1869.  The  funds  for  its  establishment  came 
chiefly  from  the  Freedmen's  bureau  and  the  Ameri- 
can missionary  association.  While  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  it  was 
pledged  by  the  receipt  of  the  above-named  funds  to 
admtt  all  students,  regardless  of  race  or  color.  For 
seventeen  years  it  received  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $8,000  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  the  appropria- 
tions since  1874  being  in  accordance  with  "  An  act 
equitably  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  colored  people 
to  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  land  scrip  "  received 
from  the  U.   S.  government.     In  1887  the  further 


continuance  of  this  appropriation  was  conditioned 
upon  the  giving  of  s^  pledge  by  the  trustees  that  they 
would  admit  only  colored  students  to  the  university, 
a  condition  which  the  tnrstees  felt  that  they  could 
not  honorably  or  wisely  comply  with,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  appropriation  was  relinquished. 
The  university  has  collegiate,  preparatory,  normal, 
grammar,  and  primary  courses  of  study,  and  has 
graduated  over  350  students  from  its  college  and 
normal  courses,  more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching.  It  gives  an  extensive  and 
thorough  industrial  training  to  both  men  and  women. 


It  owns  sixty-five  acres  of  land  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Atlanta,  four  large  brick  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  devoted  wholly  to  instruction  in  mechanical 
work,  a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  with  a  fund  of 
$6,000,  the  income  from  which  is  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  ;  and  it  has  a  small  amount  of  physi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus.  It  has  about  $33,000  of 
scholarship  funds.  It  is  practically  without  endow- 
ment for  its  current  expenses,  and  is  dependent  upon 
annual  contributions  for  about  $85,000  of  its  income. 
Its  annual  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  twenty- 
seven  oflicers  and  teachers,  and  the  board  of  30O 
students,  are  about  $40,000.  The  total  number  of 
students  in  1891-93  was  561,  and  these  students  paid 
over  $16,000  in  cash  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
year. 

SHOEMAKEB,  Louis  Pierce,  real  estate 
dealer,  was  born  on  Rock  Creek,  D.  C,  July 
3,  1856,  son  of  Pierce  and  Mar- 
tha Carbery  Shoemaker,  both 
natives  of  the  district;  his  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  David  Shoe- 
maker, having  also  been  born 
within  the  "ten  miles  square," 
and  becoming  an  officer  of  the 
TJ.  S.  navy.  His  father,  born  in 
1816,  was  educated  at  Georgetown 
college,  and  pos.sesaed  a  fine  lit- 
erary education  and  chose  litera-| 
ture  for  his  profession.  His  mo-° 
ther  was  the  daughter  of  Lewis 
Carbery,  a  prominent  civil  en- 
gineer, at  one  time  in  charge  of 
the  works  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  whose  brother,  Thomas 
Carbery,  was  mayor  of  Washing- 
ton city  for  many  years.  The  son 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Washington, and 
upon  graduation  studied  law  in  the  law  department  of 
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the  Georgetown  college  and  was  graduated  in  1881. 
He  had  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  from  1876, 
and  took  up  his  profession  of  law  as  an  adjunct  to 
his  business.  He  married  in  1881  Katie  G.  Gallaher 
of  Augusta,  Ga.  Mr.  Shoemaker  now  (1894)  ranks 
as  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  realty  in  the  national 
capital. 

PAXSON,  Edward,  chief -justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Buckingham, 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1824.  His  paternal  an- 
cestry is  traced  back  to  Bycot  House,  Buckingham, 
England,  where  a  branch  of  the  family  have  been 
living  since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  is  a  descendant  on  his  mother's  side  of  William 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  New 
Jersey  before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  who  be- 
came a  professor  in  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  college. 
He  obtained  a  good  education  in  well-conducted 
schools  under  the  administration  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  established  the 
"Newton  Journal"  in  his  native  county,  which, 
under  his  management,  became  prosperous  and  in- 
fluential. In  1847  he  sold  it,  and  founded  the  Phila- 
delphia "Daily  News."  Disposing  of  this  paper  in 
1848,  he  began  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Chapman  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
and  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in 
1850,  and  in  1852  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  quickly 
attained  a  high  position  at  the 
bar.  When  Judge  F.  Carroll 
Brewster  resigned  from  the  bench 
of  the  common  pleas  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1869,  to  accept  the  at- 
torney-generalship of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Gov.  Geary  appointed 
Mr.  Paxson  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
In  the  following  June  he  was 
unanimously  renominated  by  the 
republican  party,  and  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  In  1874, 
at  tlie  first  election  under  the 
new  constitution,  he  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  court.  He  at  once  took  a,  com- 
manding position  among  his  judicial  brethren. 
His  opinions  show  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law, 
which  is  always  made  comprehensible  to  others  by 
a  diction  terse  and  appropriate.  Many  important 
cases  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, involving  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  com- 
mitted to  his  hands,  and  thus  is  shown  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  associates  in  oflice.  Note- 
worthy among  these  are  the  Williamsport  bond  case, 
the  Pittsburg  bond  case,  the  Pittsburg  riot  case, 
and  Asa  Packer  vs.  Noble.  In  addition  to  work  on 
the  bench  he  has  edited  Brown's  "  Collection  Laws" 
and  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Johnson  Family." 
Thomas  P.  Johnson,  a  great-uncle  of  Judge  Paxson, 
was  probably  the  gi'eatest  lawyer  New  .lersey  ever 
produced,  and  Justice  Stanley  Mattliews  was  de- 
scended from  the  same  Johnson  stock.  Judge  Pax- 
son became  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  by  senior- 
ity, in  Jan\iary,  1889.  His  entire  career  has  been 
characterized  by  sterling  integrity,  untiring  industry, 
and  conscientious,  systematic,  and  thorough  exam- 
ination of  all  matters  brouglit  before  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  day.  Judge  Paxson 
was  mai-ried  Apr.  30,  1846,  to  Mary  C.  Newlin  of 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  who  died  in  1885,  On  Dec. 
1,  1886,  he  was  married  to  Mary  M.,  widow  of  Con- 
gressman Bridges  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

BACON,  George  Allen,  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  de- 

pai-tment  of  agriculture,  was  born  at  Wellfleet, 
Mass, ,  Apr,  4,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston,  and  at  Wesleyan  academy, 
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Wilbraham,  Mass.  For  several  years  he  was  a  clerk 
in  the  Boston  post-oflice,  then  an  employee  in  the 
war  department  at  Washington  until  1866,  when  he 
resigned,  to  become  a  business 
partner  with  his  father  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1881  he  was  appoint- 
ed corresponding  clerk  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  has 
been  a  regular  correspondent  of 
the  "Banner  of  Light,"  since 
its  establishment  in  1857,  as 
well  as  of  several  other  jour- 
nals ;  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
Melrose  (Mass.)  "Journal,"  and 
eastern  editor  of  the  "Arnerican 
Spiritualist."  He  was  the  origi- 
nal author  of  the  "Game of  Por- 
trait Authors,"  of  which  up- 
ward of  half  a  million  of  copies 
were  sold  during  the  fii'St  year  of 
its  publication,  and  in  1884  pub- 
lished ' '  A  Life  Sketch  of  Edward 
S.  Wheeler."  For  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  been  a  frequent  lecturer  before  several 
of  the  literary  societies  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


■WOODSOIT,  Stewart  Floyd,  commercial  presi- 
dent, was  born  in  Thomaston,  Upson  county,  Ga., 
Aug.l7,  1859      His  father,  Wm.  Daniel  Woodson,  of 
English  descent  and  aVirginian,  came  to  Georgia  about 
1844,  married  Martha  Floyd,  of  an  honorable  family  of 
that  state,  and  was  a  substantial  merchant,  who  enlisted 
in  the  war  and  fought  gallantly  until  his  death  near  its 
close.     Mr.  Woodson's  mother  was  thus  left  a  widow 
with  five  children,  and  the  loss  of  property  by  the  fort- 
unes of  war  compelled  the  young  family  to  that  indus- 
try, self-denial,  energy,   and  self-reliance,  that  have 
marked  the  career,  so  successful  and  progressive,  of 
Mr.  Woodson.    He  enjoyed  an  academic  education  in 
Thomaston,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  left  its  high 
school  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  world,  selecting 
Atlanta,  Ga. ,  as  the  place  of  his  attempt.   This  was  in 
1873,  and  he  obtained  a  position  as 
clerk   in  the  large  and  powerful 
wholesale  grocery  house  of  Wil- 
liams, Langston  &  Crane,   one  of 
the  strongest  firms  of    that  city, 
Mr.  Williams  having  a  national  as 
well  as   southern   rep^itation   as  a 
capitalist,    banker  and   merchant. 
Mr.   Woodson   showed   such  high 
commercial  capacity,   energy  and 
faithfulness,  that  when  he  arrived 
at  his  majority  in  1880,  after  only 
six  years   of  youthful   service,  he 
was  taken  into  the  firm  as  a  partner, 
an    unusual    achievement    for    so 
young  a  man,  testifying  eloquently 
to  his  superior  business  qualities. 
Maj.    Crane,  who  was  the  found- 
er  and   first  president  of  the   At- 
lanta chamber  of  commerce,  died  in 
1885,  holding  that  position,  and  Mr. 
Woodson  then  became  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  which  has  since  been  known  as  Langston  & 
Woodson,  and  first  becoming  Tice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  commerce  in  1889,  he  finally  was  elected 
its  president  in  1893,  establi.shing  an  honorable  coin- 
cidence of  distinction  in  his  firm,  and  achieving  an 
unusual  leadership  in  one  so  young.     Mr.  Woodson 
has  had  placed  upon  him,  unsought,  many  other 
trusts,  connected  with  the  growth  of  his  city.     He  is 
director  of  several  bodies,  among  them  the  Atlanta 
commercial  club,  and  is  president  of  the  Wholesale 
merchants'  association  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 
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ALLSTON,  Washington,  painter,  was  born 
at  Brook  Green  Domain,  in  the  district  of  Wacca 
maw,  S.  C,  Nov.  5,  1779,  of  good  family  connec 
tions,  and  from  his  earliest  years  was  distinguished 
by  a  nervous  and  active  temperament,  a  quick  mind, 
and  an  acute  sensibility.  At  six  years  of  age  his 
favorite  amusement  was  making  little  landscapes 
about  the  roots  of  an  old  tree  in  the  country.  He 
was  early  sent  to  Newport,  R. 
I.,  to  prepare  for  college.  Here 
his  chief  pleasure  was  in  draw- 
ing from  prints  all  kinds  of  fig- 
ures, landscapes  and  animals. 
Then  he  composed  and  execut- 
ed pictures  in  India  ink  and  in 
water  colors.  He  was  graduat- 
ed from  Harvard  in  1800,  and 
said  that  the  pictures  of  Pine 
in  the  Columbian  museum  at 
Boston  were  his  first  masters. 
A  head  of  Cardinal  Bentivog- 
lio,  from  Van  Dyck,  in  the  col- 
lege library,  was  copied  by  him, 
and  then  seemed  to  him  to  be  per- 
fection. Masbone,  the  celebrat- 
ed painter  of  portraits,  was  his 
contemporary  and  friend.  Alls  ■ 
ton's  first  essay  in  painting  was  a 
portrait  of  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Waterhouse,  professor  of  medicine  at  Harvard.  He 
also  painted  four  members  of  the  noted  Channing 
family  before  going  abroad.  He  liad  a  studio  for  a 
short  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  after  completing  his 
college  course,  but  soon  sold  a  portion  of  his  pater- 
nal estate,  and  from  the  proceeds  sailed  for  London, 
England,  May  1, 1801.  Here  he  received  permission 
to  draw  at  the  Royal  academy,  and  Benjamin  West 
welcomed  him  with  ardor.  He  was  fascinated  at 
Paris  with  the  work  of  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Paul 
Veronese,  and  wrote,  "  They  took  away  all  sense  of 
subject."  As  a  colorist,  he  afterward  came  to  be 
called  "  The  Americau  Titian."  He  reached  Rome 
in  1805,  where  he  remained,  studying  the  works  of 
old  masters,  drawing,  painting,  modeling  in  clay, 
etc.  His  wonderful  wealth  of  color  was  his  grand 
distinction  until  1809.  This  was  so  much  so  that 
William  Ware  said  concerning  him:  "When,  after 
a  careful  study  from  many  of  the  best  instances  of 
Titian's  pencil,  I  returned,  and  with  that  experience 
fresh  in  my  mind,  again  examined  the  best  works  of 
Allston,  I  felt  that  in  the  great  Venetian  I  had  found 
nothing  moi'e  true,  nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing 
more  perfect  than  I  had  already  seen  in  Allston." 
His  reputation  among  Italian  artists  with  whom 
he  mingled,  survived  long  after  he  had  left  them 
for  his  native  land.  In  1809  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica and  married  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Chan- 
ning, of  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  died  in  London  about 
1814,  whither  she  went  with  her  husband  when  he 
resumed  his  residence  in  that  city  in  1811.  Here 
young  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  afterward  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  Charles  P.  Leslie,  the  famous 
historical  painter,  and  others,  some  of  whom  became 
noted,  were  his  pupils  in  the  study  of  art,  and  he 
made  many  English  friends  as  well,  among  them 
the  painter,  William  Collins,  father  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, the  novelist,  Samuel  T.  Coleridge,  Robert  Sou- 
they  and  others,  to  whom  he  was  drawn  by  literary 
sympathy.  His  own  poetical  gifts  were  also  finely 
developed  in  England,  and  Charles  Sumner  called 
his  "  America  to  Great  Britain  "  one  of  the  choicest 
lyrics  in  the  language.  It  was  incorporated  in 
"  Sybilline  Leaves,"  published  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  in 
1817,  and  in  the  copy  of  the  book  which  was  owned 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow  was  written  alongside  of  it, 
in  the  delicate  chiiography  of  "S  T.  C."  :  "By 
Washington  Allslon,  a  painter   born  to  renew  the 


fifteenth  century."  His  fame  steadily  grew  during 
these  years  of  his  stay  in  England,  and  some  of  his 
greatest  works  were  tiiere  produced.  But  he  returned 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1818,  and  there  opened  his  stu- 
dio, which  was  transferred  to  Cambridgeport  in 
1831.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1830, 
was  Miss  Dana,  daughter  of  the  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts,  and  sister  of  Richard  H.  Dana,  the 
poet.  She  survived  him,  dying  in  1863.  While  he 
was  in  Europe  Allston  painted  between  forty  and 
fifty  pictures.  By  far  tlje  greater  number  have  now 
disappeared.  The  choicest  of  his  works  done  after 
his  return  to  America  are  now  at  Boston — some  in 
the  Museum  of  fine  arts,  some  in  the  houses  of  the 
older  families.  His  "Dead  Man  Revived  by  Eli- 
jah's Bones  "  gained  the  prize  of  200  guineas  from 
the  British  institute.  His  paintings  best  known  in 
the  United  States  are:  "The  Spanish  Girl,"  "The 
Death  of  King  John,"  "  Spalatro's  Vision  of  the 
Bloody  Hand,"  and  "Rosalie,  "for  which  a  large  sum 
was  offered  and  refused  shortly  after  Allston 's  death. 
"  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  which  took  form  in  his  mind 
in  1817,  was  left  unfinished.  It  is  now  in  the  Boston 
athenseum.  That  was  his  most  ambitious  iindertak- 
ing,  by  the  criterion  of  size — the  canvas  being  16  x, 
31  feet.  AUston's  reputation  as  a  poet  and  novelist 
was  second  only  to  that  he  enjoyed  as  a  painter  ia 
the  select  circle  which  knew  and  admired  him. 
Some  of  his  literary  works  are:  "The  Sylphs  of  the 
Seasons,"  a  poem  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society  at  Cambridge,  and  published  in  London  in 
1813,  "Monaldi,"  a  romance  of  Italian  life  (1841), 
and  "  Lectures  on  Art  and  Poems  "  (1850).  His  life 
is  in  "Artist  Biographies"  (Boston,  1879),  written 
by  M.  P.  Sweetser.     He  died  July  9,  1843. 

GOFF,  Isaac  Lewis,  capitalist,  was  born  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1853.  His  father  was  a 
farmer.  His  grandfathers,  both  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal, were  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
His  own  education  was  in  the  common  schools,  after 
which  he  took  a  course  in  a  commercial  college. 
He  began  his  business  life  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1870,  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  and  on  reaching 
his  majority  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  en- 
tering largely  into  real  estate  transactions.  He  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Home  investment 
company,  and  entered  into  many 
undertakings,  all  bearing  toward 
the  growth  of  his  business.  Mr. 
Goffi  became  a  member  of  the 
United  train  of  artillery  in  1880; 
was  elected  second  lieutenant  in 
1881,  paymaster  of  the  regiment 
in  1882,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1884, 
but  resigned  in  1886  to  accept  the 
position  of  aide-de-camp  to  Gov. 
Wetmore.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  republican  city  committee  for 
six  years;  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  state  central  committee  for 
six  years  ;  treasurer  of  the  repub- 
lican state  league  for  three  years; 
alternate  to  the  National  repub- 
lican convention  in  1888 ;  dele- 
gate to  the  National  republican 
convention  in  1893 ;  messenger 
to  carry  the  vote  to  Washington, 
in  January,  1893;  grand  commander  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Plumed  Knights;  president  of  the  Young 
men's  republican  club  of  East  Providence,  and 
member  of  Rising  Sun  lodge  of  Free  Masons  and 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  various  other  social  and 
political  clubs.  In  his  business  life  he  is  largely  con- 
nected, being  a  director  in  the  Jackson  bank,  the 
Columbian  mutual  life  assurance  company,  the 
Commercial  alliance  life  insurance  company  of  New 
Tork,  the  Home  investment  company,  and  the  Peo- 
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pie's  trust  company.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
People's  trust  company,  and  manager  of  the  Home 
investment  company.  Mr.  Goff  has  never  accepted 
a  political  ofHce.  He  married  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Oct.  29,  1875,  Ada  J.,  a  daughter  of  William  R. 
Richards,  a  large  manufacturer. 

WHITEFIELD,  George,  evangelist,  was  born 
at  Gloucester,  England,  Dec.  16,  1714.  His  mother 
was  hostess  of  the  Bull  inn  at  that  place,  and  his 
early  years  were  spent  in  aiding  her  in  the  hostelry, 
and  in  attendance  on  the  grammar  school  of  the 
town,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  good 
scholar  and  a  ready  and  effective  elocutionist.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  obtained  admission  to  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford,  as  a  servitor — an  undergrad- 
uate who  receives  a  part  of  his  support  from  the 
college  funds.  He  tliere  met  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  formed,  with 
a  few  other  young  men,  a  club  whose  members  were 
in  derision  styled  "Methodists,"  from  their  method- 
ical attention  to  ascetic  exercises,  and  devotion  to 
works  of  charity.  When  Whitefleld  had  been  about 
a  year  in  college,  he  joined  this  club,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  zealous  members,  practicing  strictly 
its  ascetic  observances,  and  working  far  beyond  his 
strength  among  the  sick  and  the  prisoners  in  the  jail 
at  Oxford.  His  excessive  la- 
bors undermined  his  health  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  study  and 
return  to  his  mother's  home  at 
Gloucester.  There,  before  he 
had  fully  regained  his  health, 
he  resumed  his  charitable 
work,  attending  upon  the  sick 
and  "preaching  the  word" 
from  house  to  house,  after  the 
manner  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. His  ministrations  in 
time  came  to  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Benson,  the  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, wlio  offered,  though  Wliite- 
field  was  scarcely  twenty-one 
'  3'ears  of  age,  and  had  not  yet 
taken  his  degree,  to  admit  him 
at  once  to  deacon's  orders.  The 
offer  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  the  ordination  took  place  on  June  20,  1736,  in 
Gloucester  cathedral,  where,  also,  Whitefleld's  first 
sermon  was  preached  with  an  effect  that  was  spoken 
of  as  remarkable.  His  intense  earnestness  and  vehe- 
ment oratory  so  carried  away  his  audience,  that  five 
persons  in  it  went  wild  with  fear  and  excitement. 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  bishop  that  this  young 
man  was  driving  people  mad,  and  would  "  turn  the 
world  upside  down;"  but  the  only  reply  of  the 
wortliy  ecclesiastic  was  that  he  hoped  the  madness 
would  last  until  the  following  Sunday.  Returning 
to  Oxford  he  was  graduated  the  same  year,  and  sub- 
sequently, during  the  next  two  years,  Whitefleld 
preached  in  various  churcliesof  the  country  towns  of 
England,  and  tlien.attheageof  twenty-three,  he  went 
up  to  London.  His  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and 
from  the  first  his  church  was  crowded.  The  doors 
of  the  building  where  he  was  to  preach  at  sunrise 
were  thronged  long  prior  to  their  opening,  and  hours 
before  the  time  of  service  streams  of  people  carrying 
lanterns  were  to  be  seen  making  their  way  through 
the  imlighted  streets  to  the  house  of  assemblage. 
Never  had  such  excitement  been  known  in  London. 
It  affected  polished  men  of  the  world  like  C'hester- 
field,  and  cool-headed  skeptics  like  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
as  well  as  the  unlearned  and  the  emotional.  His 
preaching  was  the  triumph  of  impassioned  oratory, 
lifting  men  out  of  themselves  and  making  them  feel, 
for  the  time,  the  mighty  trutlis  that  he  felt  to  the 


very  core  of  his  being.  This  continued  for  several 
months,  and  then,  his  disregard  of  the  liturgy  giving 
offence  to  the  church  authorities,  he  took  to  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air,  where  his  audiences  often  ran 
up  to  15,000  and  30,000;  but  even  then  his  rich, 
sonorous  voice  could  be  heard  by  every  one  in  the 
assemblage.  Like  his  great  Master,  he  addressed 
himself  especially  to  the  poor,  and  his  success  among 
what  are  styled  the  "  lower  classes  "  was  lasting  and 
remarkable.  After  a  time  he  journeyed  again 
through  the  country  districts  of  England,  the  same 
success  everywhere  attending  him,  and,  as  his  fame 
increased,  his  audiences  grew  even  larger,  imtil,  in 
1737,  his  labors  had  become  so  great  that  lie  sent  to 
John  Wesley,  who  was  then  recently  returned  f)-om 
Georgia,  to  come  and  help  him.  Wesley  had  never 
preached  except  in  a  church,  and  he  says  in  his  jour- 
nal, "I  could  scarce  reconcile  myself  at  first  to  this 
strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields;  "  but  he 
"submitted  to  be  more  vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the 
highways  tlie  glad  tidings  of  salvation. "  His  success 
was  marked,  and  yet  he  did  not  at  once  recover  from 
his  repugnance  to  open-air  oratory,  for  a  little  later, 
after  speaking  to  an  audience  of  12,000  on  Black- 
heath,  London,  he  writes:  "What  marvel  that  the 
devil  does  not  love  field-preaching!  Neither  do  I. 
I  love  a  commodious  room,  a  soft  cushion,  a  hand- 
some pulpit.  But  where  is  my  zeal  if  I  do  not 
trample  all  these  under  foot  to  save  one  more  soul  ?  " 
But  he  soon  became  as  much  addicted  to  field-preach- 
ing as  Whitefleld;  in  fact,  they  both,  in  all  their 
after  lives,  seemed  to  prefer  the  freedom  of  the  open 
air  to  the  restraint  of  a  church  ediflce.  These  two 
great  evangelists  worked  together  harmoniously 
until  1738,  when,  largely  owing  to  Wesley's  advice, 
Whitefleld  decided  to  visit  America.  He  arrived  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  May  18,  1738,  but  on  perceiving  the 
urgent  need  of  material  aid  for  the  colony,  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  September  with  the  intention 
of  raising  funds.  His  extreme  doctrines  closed  the 
doors  of  every  church  in  London  against  him  ex- 
cepting four.  However,  he  continued  to  preach  to 
large  assemblages,  flnding  influential  patrons  in  the 
Countess  of  Huntington  and  her  friends.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  January,  1739,  and  having  secured 
considerable  money  to  found  an  orphan  home  in 
Savannah,  as  well  as  a  grant  of  500  acres  of  land  for 
a  site,  he  sailed  a  second  time  for  America  Aug.  25, 
1739,  stopping  flrst  at  Philadelphia.  The  same  re- 
sults followed  his  preaching  in  this  country  as  had 
attended  it  in  England.  Everywhere  crowds  thronged 
to  hear  him.  Franklin  listened  to  one  of  his  sermons 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  autobiography  he  tells  of 
its  effect  upon  him.  When  he  saw  the  contribution 
plate  was  about  to  be  passed  around,  he  decided  to 
put  upon  it  a  few  pennies;  then,  as  the  inspired 
preaclier  went  on  with  his  discourse,  he  concluded 
to  add  what  silver  change  he  had;  but  when  the 
plate  flnally  came  to  him,  he  emptied  upon  it  every 
coin  he  had  in  his  pocket.  Subsequently  Whitefleld 
preached  in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere,  and 
reached  Savannah  once  more  on  Jan.  20,  1740,  with 
collections  amounting  to  £2,530.  During  that  year 
he  made  a  successful  preacliing  tour  through  New 
England.  Early  in  1741  Whitefleld  returned  to 
England,  and  then  occurred  a  division  between  him 
and  Wesley.  Both  had  by  this  time  been  disavowed 
by  the  Established  church,  and  now  they  excom- 
municated each  other  on  account  of  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences. Wesley  was  an  Arminian,  believing  in  the 
salvation  of  all  men  who  repent:  Whitefleld  was  a 
Calvinist.  accepting  election,  predestination,  and  all 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  then  orthodox  theology. 
This  doctrinal  disagreement  led,  after  a  time,  to  a 
personal  estrangement,  in  which  Wesley  displayed 
much  kindliness  and  forbearance,  and  Whitefleld 
the  very  opposites,  together  with  a  singular  narrow- 
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wl^-  uTi"  ■  ^^^^^  ^^^  separation  from  Wesley, 
wmteteld  continued  his  evangelical  work,  making 
no  less  than  six  visits  to  America,  some  of  them  of 
two  and  three  years'  duration,  and  iourneyiuK  re- 
peatedly over  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  He 
had  none  of  Wesley's  genius  for  organization,  and, 
m  consequence  of  his  frequent  and  protracted  jour- 
neys, his  followers  often  tell  away,  oi'  were  dispersed, 
and  It  IS  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  have  formed  a 
sect,  had  not  that  remarkable  woman,  the  Countess 
of  Iluutiugton,  continued 
to  help  brill.  She  made 
him  her  chaplain,  and  fol- 
lowed up  his  work  by 
erecting,  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, chuiches  in  locali- 
ties where  he  had  gather- 
ed any  considerable  num- 


ber of  disciples.     She  built,  in  all,  no  less  than  sixty- 
four  of  these  meeting-houses,  and  in  recognition  of 
her  services  the  Whitefield  following  came  to  be  gen- 
erally known  as  the  ' '  Countess  of  Huntington's  Con-, 
nection."     The  sect,  under  the  same  name,  remains 
to  this  day,  though  it  now  numbers  but  forty  congre- 
gations, the  most  of  which  have  become,  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  nearly  identified  with  the  Congrega- 
tional body.     Whitefield's  domestic  life,  like  that  of 
Wesley,  was  not  altogether  happy,  and  though  he  had 
occasional  longings  for  that  "only  bliss  of  Paradise 
that  has  survived  the  fall, "  he  seems  to  have  been 
unfitted  for  the  marriage  relation.     When  in  Savan- 
nah, at  about  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  met  a  young 
woman  who  he  conceived  would  make  a  suitable  life 
companion  for  him,  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  upon 
the  courtship  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.     He 
wrote  to  her  proposing  man-iage,  stating  that  he  had 
no  such  feeling  as  love.     He  asked  heiii  she  could 
bear  with  him  the  inclemencies  of  cold  and  heat;  if, 
having  a  husband,  she  could  be  as  if  she  had  none; 
and  if  she  could  dispense  with  those  passionate  ex- 
pressions which   ordinary  lovers  u.se,    but    wliich 
ought  to   be  avoided   by  all  who   "marry  in  the 
Lord."    The  young  woman  rejected  these  unique 
proposals;  but  her  refusal  did  not  cool  Whitefield's 
amatory  ardor.      Directly   after    his    return  from 
America  in  1741,  he  made  similar  overtures  to  a 
Welsh  widow  named  James,  who,  knowing,  it  may 
be  from  experience,  the  hollowness  of  mo.st  lovers' 
professions,  concluded  to  take  as  a  husband  one  who 
made  none.     He  married  her,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  the  honeymoon  went  upon  one  of  his  evangel- 
istic tours,  leaving  her  to  muse  alone  amid  the  beau- 
V.— 25. 


tiful  scenery  of  the  Welsh  hills.  The  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  it  is  recorded  by  one  of 
Whitefield's  friends,  that  after  her  death,  in  1768,- 
he  observed  that  it  had  "set  his  mind  much  at 
liberty."  Whitefield  continued  his  itinerant  life, 
preaching  innumerable  sermons,  until  the  year  1769, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  seventh  visit  to  America. 
He  was  not  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage;  he 
was  seriously  ill  at  the  end  of  it,  and  he  died  soon 
after  arriving  in  this  country.  His  sermons,  letters, 
and  controversial  writings,  together  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life,  were  published  in  London  in  the  year 
following  his  death.  There  is  nothing  in  his  writ- 
ings to  account  for  his  wonderful  influence  over 
great  gatherings  of  men.  They  reveal  a  slender 
intellect,  poorly  equipped  with  knowledge  and  legal 
ability,  and  they  show  him  to  have  been,  not  a 
thinker,  but  an  enthusiast  living  in  his  emotions. 
He  accepted  great  truths  blindly,  without  testing 
them  by  his  reason,  and  he  believed  them  with  all 
his  heart.  They  were  as  real  to  him  as  the  things 
that  came  under  his  eyes.  It  was  .this  profoimd 
conviction,  coupled  with  his  intense  earnestness, 
and  the  vehement  nature  that  he  had  in  common 
with  all  great  orators,  which  was  the  secret  of  his 
power.  Chief  among  Iiis  biographies  are:  "Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,"  by  Dr. 
John  Gillies  (1772);  "Life  and  Times  of  Whitefield," 
by  the  Kev.  Robert  Philip  (1838),  and  a  "  Life,"  by 
the  Rev.  Luke  Tyerman  (2  vols.,  1876).  Whitefield 
died  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1770.  His 
remains  lie  under  the  pulpit  of  the  old  church  on 
Federal  street,  shown  in  the  engraving. 

ADAMS,  Elmer  B. ,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Pom- 
fret,  Vt.,  Oct.  37, 1843,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry 
Adams,   of    Braintree,   Mass.,   the  founder  of  the 
Massachusetts    Adams    family.     His    mother   was 
Eunice  H.  Mitchell,  of  Croyden,  N.  H.    After  study- 
ing at  Kimball    union  academy,  Meriden,  N.  H., 
in  1861,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1865.     Im- 
mediately after  graduation,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "American   Union   Commission"  he  went  to 
Georgia,  and  inaugurated  a  system  of  free  schools 
for  white   children  at   Atlanta  and   Milledgeville. 
Afterward,   in   1866,    he  returned  to  Vermont  and 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law.    He 
concluded  his  .study  at  Hai-vard  law 
school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Vermont  in  1868,  and  went  to  St. 
Louis,  beginning  there  the  practice 
of  his  profession.     He  rnarried,  in 
1870,  Emma  Richmond,  of  Wood- 
stock, Vt.     In  1878  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  circuit   court  in   St. 
Louis,  and  served  the  full  term  of 
six  years,  declined  a  re-election,  re- 
turned to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Boyle,  Adams  &  Mc- 
Keighan,  and  afterward  of  Boyle  & 
Adams,  and  has  continued  in  the  ac- 
tive practice  of  his  profession  nt  St. 
Louis  from  that  time  till  now  (1M93). 
He  is  a  special  lecturer  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Jlis- 
souri  on  the  subject  of  succession 
and  wills,     He  employs  his  vacations  in  the  summer 
in  traveling  exten.sively,  both  in  his  own  country  and 
abroad.     His  practice  is  exclusively  civil.     His  rep- 
utation and  standing  in  the  state,  both  as  judge  and 
lawyer,  are  of  the  very  highest  order.     Since  leaving 
the  bench  Mr.  Adams  has  been  engaged  in  much  of 
the  most  important  litigation  that  has  arisen  in  the 
state — notably  the  gas  litigation,  the  auti  trust  liti- 
gation, the  spendthrift  trust  litigation,  and  litigation 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  '■  married  wom- 
an's act,"  and  important  questions  regarding  ante- 
nuptial contracts  and  settlements,  and  laws  concern- 
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ing  the  adoption  of  children.  He  is  now  (1893)  one 
of  the  leading  counsel  in  connection  with  the  incan- 
descent lamp  litigation  of  the  Edison  general  elec- 
tric company  against  the  Columbia  incandescent 
lamp  company.  In  his  legal  business  he  represents 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  important  corpora- 
tions in  the  state  of  Missouri. 

HAVEN,  Alice  Bradley,  author,  was  born  in 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1828.  While  quite  a 
young  girl  at  school  she  contributed  articles  under 
the  name  of  "Alice  G.  Lee"  to  the  "Philadelphia 
Saturday  Gazette,"  edited  by 
Joseph  C.  Neal,  then  one  of  the 
acknowledged  arbiters  of  taste 
in  literature.  This  led  to  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  two 
that  resulted  in  their  marriage 
in  1846.  From  that  time  she 
wrote  underthe  nameof  "Cousin 
Alice."  In  Jul}',  1847,  she  was 
left  a  widow  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Neal,  and  was  obliged  to 
assume  charge  of  the  ' '  Gazette, " 
which  she  conducted  with  abil- 
ity for  several  years,  at  the  same 
time  writing  poems,  sketches  and 
tales  for  the  leading  periodicals. 
In  1853  she  married  Samuel  L. 
Haven,  of  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
and  produced  her  later  works 
while  suffering  from  prolonged 
ill  health.  She  was  particularly 
successful  as  a  writer  for  the  young,  and  all  her 
writings  are  characterized  by  religious  feeling.  Her 
principal  works  are:  "The  Gossips  of  Rivertown, 
with  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse  "  (1850);  "  Helen 
Morton;"  "  Pictures  from  the  Bible;  "  "  Sunday  at 
Oaklands;"  "Contentment  better  than  Wealth;" 
"Where  There's  a  Will,  There's  a  Way"  (1861); 
"Out  of  Debt,  Out  of  Danger;"  "The  Coopers," 
"The  Good  Report,  and  Lessons  for  Lent  "  (1867). 
Selections  from  her  diary  were  published  under  the 
title  of ' '  Cousin  Alice :  A  Memoir  of  Alice  B.  Haven  " 
(New  Yoi-k,  1865).  She  died  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  23,  1863. 

CliABK,  Alvan  Graham,  optician  and  astron- 
omer, was  born  at  Fall  river,  Mass. ,  July  10,  1832. 
He  is  a  son  of  Alvan  Clark  and  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Clark,  who  was  one 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Thacher,  one 
of  the  early  historians  of  Ply- 
mouth, who  was  brought  up 
among  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims,  says  of  Thomas  Clark; 
"  It  is  a  well  received  tradition 
that  this  ancient  man  was  the 
mate  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
the  one  who  first  landed  on 
the  island  which  bears  his  name. 
This  laud, on  which  the  Pilgrims 
first  landed,  is  in  Plymoutli  har- 
bor, and  was  named  Clark's 
Island  in  honor  of  the  mate  of 
the  Mayflower.  Alvan  Gi'aham 
Clark  was  educated  in  the  pub 
lie  schools  at  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  and  afterward  learned 
the  trade  of  a  machinist.  He 
s\ibsequently  worked  with  his  brother  George  at  lens 
making  in  East  Cambridge,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  telescope  makers,  in 
1852.  Continuing  in  the  work  of  making  telescopes 
after  the  decease  of  his  father  and  brother,  and  retain- 
ing the  firm  name,  he  completed  the  celebrated  Lick 
telescope  in  1887  and  is  now  (1893)  making  a  still  larg- 
er one  of  forty  inches  aperture  for  the  University  of 
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Chicago.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  telescopes,  he  is  also  a  practical  astronomer, 
and,  as  a  result  of  his  independent  astronomical  ob- 
servations, has  already  discovered  fourteen  intricate 
double  stars,  and  among  them,  the  companion  of 
Sirius,  for  which  discovery  the  Lalande  gold  medal 
for  1862  was  awarded  him  by  the  French  Imperial 
academy  of  sciences.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  member  of 
the  expedition  in  1869,  with  Prof.  Winlock,  to  ob 
serve  the  eclipse  of  the  Sun  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.  In 
1870  he  accompanied  the  total-eclipse  expedition  to 
Jerez,  Spain,  and  in  July,  1878,  performed  a  similar 
work  in  AVyoming.  He  married  Mary  Mitchell  Wil- 
lard  Jan.  2,  1865. 

STEWART,  Harlon  Lincoln,  journalist  and 
politician,  was  born  in  Norwalk,  O.,  Dec.  12,  1861, 
son  of  Gideon  T.  Stewart,  born  in  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  in  1824,  a  leading  lawyer  in  Ohio,  who 
traces  his  ancestry  to  Scotch-Irish  origin  for  sev- 
eral generations.  The  father  was  at  one  time 
publisher  of  the  Norwalk  "Reflector,"  then  edi- 
ted the  Toledo  ' '  Commercial, "  and  during  the 
war,  the  Dubuque  (la.)  "Times,"  the  only  Union 
paper  in  northern  Iowa  at  that  period.  After  the 
%\  ar  he  returned  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  prohibition  movement,  writing 
and  speaking  whenever  occasion  offered.  He  was 
prohibition  candidate  for  vice-president  in  1876, 
with  Green  Clay  Smith  of  Kentucky,  three  times 
a  candidate  for  governor,  and  seven  times  a  can- 
didate for  supreme  judge.  During  fifteen  jears 
he  was  a  member  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  prohibi- 
tion party,  and  served  as  chairman 
for  four  years.  Although  the  Ohio 
state  convention  repea  tedly  instruct- 
ed its  delegates  to  present  his  name 
as  nominee  for  president,  he  refused 
to  have  his  name  put  forward.  Mr. 
Stewart  wrote  much  in  advocacy  of 
the  temperance  reform.  His  pub- 
lic addresses  were  extensively  cir- 
culated, and  he  became  a  recog- 
nized national  leader  in  the  cause 
of  prohibition.  All  his  love  for 
journalism  and  active  public  life 
was  inherited  by  his  son.  On  the 
maternal  side,  young  Stewart  is 
descended  from  thrifty  New  Eng- 
land farmers,  his  great  -  grandfa- 
ther going  to  Ohio  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  settling  in  the  Firelands  in  1814.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Norwalk,  and 
spent  two  years  in  taking  a  special  course  at  the  Ohio 
state  university  at  Columbus,  O.  He  then  entered  upon 
his  journalistic  career,  and  edited  and  published  the 
Norwalk  "Daily  News."  Subsequently  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Norwalk  "Experiment," a  demo- 
cratic paper  established  in  1 835,  and  soon  after  his  con- 
nection it  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  demo- 
cratic papers  of  Ohio.  Young  Stewart  was  a  favor- 
ite with  his  grandfather  (after  whom  be  was  named), 
and  adopted  his  political  opinions  rather  than  his 
father's,  becoming  active  and  leading  in  democratic 
politics.  In  1890  he  was  a  candidate  for  representative 
in  congress,  but  not  elected  In  1892  be  was  sent  to  - 
the  Ohio  state  senate.  Among  the  youngest  members 
of  the  body,  his  position  as  a  debater  on  the  floor  and 
a  worker  in  committees  was  both  creditable  and  influ- 
ential, so  much  so,  that  he  was  urged  as  a  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  by  the  press  of  Ohio,  but  de- 
clined to  permit  the  honor  of  the  candidacy.  As  a 
public  speaker  he  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  his 
services  are  in  constant  demand  during  active  cam- 
paigns. Jan.  7,  1891,  he  was  married  to  Ora  N. 
Parker,  daughjter  of  William  F.  and  Rosa  (Bost- 
wick)  Parker,  whose  parentage  on  both  sides  repre- 
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sents  pi-ominent  pioneer  families  of  the  'Western  Re- 
serve, O.  In  religious  opinion  Mr.  Stewart  is  an 
Episcopalian.  He  has  a  decided  taste  for  military 
matters,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  com- 
mandei-s  of  the  Maple  City  rifles,  one  of  Ohio's  most 
famous  independent  military  organizations.  He  is  now 
(1893)  commandant  of  the  Western  Reserve  guards 
of  Norwalk. 

HUBBARD,  Chester  D. ,  representative  in  con- 
gress, was  born  in  Hamden,  Conn.,  Nov.  35,  1814. 
When  one  year  old  his  parents  removed  with  him  to 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  four  years  later  to  Wheel- 
ing, Va.  He  was  fitted  for  the 
Wesleyan  university,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1840,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber, 
iron  and  banlving  business.  He 
represented  his  district  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  in  1853  and  1853. 
He  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the 
Richmond  convention  of  1861, 
which  voted  to  carry  the  state 
out  of  the  Union,  and  being  in 
the  minority,  and  in  tavor  of  the 
Union,  he  returned  home,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Wheeling  con- 
vention of  the  same  year,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  forming 
the  state  of  West  Virginia.  He 
served  one  term  in  the  senate  of 
the  new  state,  and  was  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention of  1864, which  nominated 
George  B.  McClellau  for  president.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner for  his  state  to  the  Soldiers'  national  ceme- 
tery, and  was  elected  to  represent  West  Virginia  in 
the  thirty-ninth  congress,  serving  on  the  committees 
on  manufactures  and  on  banking  and  currency.  He 
was  I'e-elected  to  the  fortieth  congress,  serving  on 
the  ^ame  committees,  and  as  chairman  on  that  on 
anterior  department  expenses. 

.  DAVIDSON,  John  S.,  politician,  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Ga. ,  about  1845.  His  father,  Wm.  David- 
son^was  a  descendant  of  Gen.  Wm.  Davidson  of  North 
Carolina.  His  mother.  Miss  Treat,  came  from  the  fa- 
mous ' '  Cliarter  Oak  Governor  "  of  Connecticut,  Rob- 
ert Treat,  lieutenant  -  governor  and  governor  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  from  Robert  Treat  Paine,  illus- 
trious as  a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  attor- 
ney -  general  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Davidson  received  an  aca- 
demic education.  Leaving  school 
at  the  close  of  1864  he  aided  the 
poet  Randall  in  editing  the  Au- 
gusta "Constitutionalist."  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865, 
and  has  acquired  a  large  and  lu- 
crative practice.  In  1884  and  1886 
he  was  elected  state  senator,  and 
in  1886  president  of  the  senate, 
and  grand  master  of  the  masons  of 
Georgia,  he  and  U.  8.  senaior  W. 
C.  Dawson  being  the  only  ones 
elected  from  the  floor  in  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  the  life  of  the 
grand  lodge.  He  was  also  elected 
president  of  the  Richmond  county 
board  of  education,  and  city  attoi-ney  of  Augusta,  which 
latter  position  he  now  holds.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  David- 
son is  one  of  the  foremost  practitioners  of  his  state,  of 
profound  legal  learning,  and  an  eloquent  advocate  and 
skillful  pleader.  In  the  state  senate  he  won  the  high- 
est rank,  first  taking  the  important  place  of  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  and  then  as  president  of 
the  body,  exhibiting  remarkable  tact  and  skill  as  an 
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accomplished  parliamentarian.  Perhaps  his  greatest 
fame,  however,  has  been  made  as  an  orator.  Whether 
in  the  court- room,  the  senate  chamber,  on  the  bust-- 
ings,  in  the  masonic  conclave  or  on  historic  and  lit- 
erary occasions,  his  addresses  are  ornate  and  power- 
ful masterpieces  of  eloquence.  His  impromptu  talks 
are  as  efEective  as  his  studied  orations,  marked  by 
the  same  finish  and  force.  He  is  in  constant  demand 
on  public  themes.  His  handsome  presence  and  agree- 
able manners  enhance  his  valuable  mental  gifts. 

LEONABD,  John  Edwards,  lawyer  and  repre- 
sentative in  congress,  was  born  in  Kennett  township, 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  near  the  village  of  Fairville,  on 
Sept.  23,  1845.  He  was  the  only  child  of  John  E. 
and  Mary  H.  Leonard.  His  ancestry  dated  back  to 
the  early  settlers  of  Chester  and  Delaware  counties. 
His  great-uncle,  John  Edwards,  was  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  died  about  1842. 
Young  Leonard  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother 
when  he  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  was  brought 
up  by  his  paternal  grandmother.  He  first  went  to 
school  at  the  Fairville  academy  in  his  native  village, 
and  at  this  early  age  surprised  his  teachers  and  his 
associates  by  his  gifts  of  oratory,  being  constantly 
prominent  in  organizing  debating  societies.  He 
studied  the  speeches  of  Clay  and  Webster,  and  other 
prominent  orators,  and  was  more  than  usually  well 
prepared  when  he  entered  Phillips  Exeter  academy. 
New  Hampshire,  in  August,  1860.  There  he  re- 
mained three  years,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  at  Harvard  in  July,  1863.  His  course 
was  interrupted  by  a  severe  at- 
tack of  fever,  from  which  he 
narrowly  escaped ,  with  life 
Throughout  his  college  experi 
ence  his  time,  during  vacation 
was  occupied  in  teaching  a  pri 
vate  school  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  a  visit  to  Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  improving  the  op 
portunity  to  deliver  several  lee 
tures  in  England  and  Ireland,  one 
of  these  being  on  "The  Life  and 
Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln, ' 
and  another  one  on  "  Ireland  and 
theFenians. "  He  alsocorrespond 
ed  extensively  with  American 
journals.  But  notwithstanding 
these  varied  pursuits  during  his 
student  life,  he  continued  toattend  the  college  classes 
with  strict  regularity.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  July,  1867,  and  was  chosen  by  his  fellows  for 
class  orator,  and  by  the  faculty  to  deliver  the  Latin 
Thesis.  During  the  next  two  years  he  traveled  and 
perfected  his  education  in  Europe.  For  a  while  he 
pursued  his  .studies  at  the  University  of  Innsbrlick 
in  Austria,  and  at  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  receiving 
from  the  latter  institution  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
he  also  took  a -course  at  the  University  .of  Paris, 
where  he  received  a  degree,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1869.  He  then  took  a  term  in  the 
law  school  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  but  removed  to  Lou- 
isiana in  1870,  designing  to  make  that  state  his  home. 
He  purchased  real  estate,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  commonwealth,  and  then  began  the  practice  of 
the  law,  accompanied  by  his  duties  and  labors  as  a 
planter.  Although  he  was  a  republican  in  politics, 
and  was  at  first  looked  upon  with  su.spicion  by  the 
natives  of  Louisiana,  public  opinion  soon  changed 
when  the  sterling  character  and  fine  ability  of  the 
man  became  known.  Friends  gathered  about  him, 
and  clients,  regardless  of  politics,  trusted  him  with 
their  business  interests.  For  four  years  he  performed 
the  duties  of  commonwealth  attorney.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  supreme 
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bench  of  the  state.  In  1874  Mr.  Leonard  was  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  residing  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress, 
but  this  being  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  little 
opportunity  to  win  distinction  as  a  debater.  His 
health  failing,  he  went  to  Havana,  Cuba,  where  he 
died  March  15,  1878. 

XiBA,  Henry  Charles,  publisher  and  author, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  19,  1825,  being  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Lea,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
accompanied  William  Penn  on  his  second  visit  to 
America  in  1699.     His  father,  Isaac  Lea,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  and  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Mathew  Carey, 
publisher    of     the    "Volunteers' 
Journal"  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  be- 
ing prosecuted  for  sedition,  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  1784  and  found- 
ed the  publishing  house  carried 
on  by  his  descendants,  now  in  the 
fourth  generation.    In  1843  Heniy 
Charles  Lea  entered  the  service  of 
Lea  &  Blanchard,   of  which  he 
became  a  member  on  the  retire- 
ment of  his  father  in  1851.    Prom 
I860,  when  Mr.  Blanchard  also  re- 
tired, he  carried  on  the  business 
alone  until  1880,  when  he  retired 
in  favor  of  his  sons.     The  house, 
more  than  a  century  old,  is  now 
that  of  Lea,  Brothers  &  Co.    Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of    the    Union    league,   and 
early  engaged  in  the  work  which   made  that  or- 
ganization famous.     In  1863  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  bounty  commissioners  under  the  enrolment 
act,  and  served  until  1865  for  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia.    From  the  quotas  assigned  to  the  city   (35,- 
372),  only  forty-six  were  drafted.     No  claim  made 
by  Mr.  Lea  for  men  furnished  was  ever  disallowed, 
and  he  frequently  conducted  in  person  the  compli- 
cated settlements  between  the  provost  marshal-gen- 
eral's office  and  the  city,  involving  enlistments  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  both  army  and  naw. 
In  the  political  issues  which  followed  the  war  Mr. 
Lea  took  a  lively  interest,  being  connected  with  va- 
rious republican  organizations,  and  wrote  also  numer- 
ous pamphlets,  which  were  widely  circulated.     In 
1871  he  founded,  and  was  made  president  of,  the 
Citizens'  municipal  reform  association  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  first  attempt  in  any  of  the  large  cities  to 
check  pa]-tisan  extravagance  and  mismanagement  of 
municipal  affairs.     He  was  also  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Reform  club,  and  early  advocated 
the  principles  of  civil  service  reform.     Of  late  years 
he  has  taken  part  in  various  movements  to  that  end. 
His  first  contribution  to  literature  was  made  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  in  a  chemical  paper  published  in 
"  Silliman's  Journal,"  and,  until  interrupted  by  busi- 
ness cares  and  uncertain  health,  he  sent  various  oth- 
ers on  conchoh)gy  and  geology  to  the  same  magazine 
and  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  American  philosoph- 
ical .society,  and  the  Academy  of  sciences.    In  1857  he 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  theMi<ldle 
An'csin  tlie  "North  American  Review,"  elaborated  in 
1866  into  a  volume,  entitled  ' '  Superstition  and  Force: 
Essays  on  the  Wager  of  Law,  the  Wanei-  of  Battle, 
the  Ordeal,  and  Torture"  (3d  edition,  1H78);  in  1807, 
"An  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the 
Christian  CUuirch" (2d edition.  1884);  in  1869,  "Stud- 
ies in  Cliurch  Hi.story:  The  Rise  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  Benefit  of  Clergy,  Excommunication,  and  the 
Early  Church   and   Slavery "  (2d  edition,  1883) ;  iii 
1888-89,  a  "History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle 
Ages"  (in  three  volumes),  an  exceedingly  valuable 
work,  and  the  most  complete  that  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  preparation  of  which  he  employed  schol- 


ars in  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Europe,  developing 
much  hitherto  unknown;  in  1890,  "Chapters  from, 
the  Religious  History  of  Spain"  (connected  with  the 
Inquisition),  and  in  1892,  a  "Formulary  of  the  Papal 
Penitentiary  in  the  Thirteenth  Century."  He  ia 
now  (1893)  engaged  on  a  "History  of  Sacramental 
Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church," 
and  in  collecting  material  for  a  continuation  of  his 
history  of  the  Inquisition,  bringing  it  down  to  mod- 
ern times.  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1889  he 
made  a  vqry  liberal  contribution  to  the  Philadelphia 
library,  and  in  1892  he  aided  largely  in  founding  a 
department  of  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  erecting  for  it  a  laboratory,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  exist- 
ing elsewhere. 

DICKIIfSGN,    Daniel    Stevens,    statesman, 
was  born  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  Sept.  11,  i800.     In  his 
early  youth  he  was  taken  to  Guilford   Chenango 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  while  he  was  serving  his  apprenticeship 
to  a  clothier,  he  educated  himself  in  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, and  some  of  the  sciences.     After  serving 
his  time,  he  spent  several  years  in  teaching  and  sur- 
veying, after  which  he  studied  law,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  same  in  Guilford  in  1838.     He 
then  removed  to  Binghamton,  and  resided  there  for 
many  years.     He  was  elected  state  senator  in  1836, 
where  his  ability  as  a  debater  soon  made  him  the 
leader  of  his  party.     He  distinguished  himself  while 
in  the  senate  by  many  oratorical  displays  on  questions, 
of  great  importance,  notably  in  his  speech  on  the  small 
bill  law,  and  the  general  banking  law,  arising  out  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  bank,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  railway,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  canal,  but  his  greatest  speech  was  made  in  op- 
position to  the  repeal  of  the  tisury  laws  on  Feb.  10, 
1837.     He  was  nominated  lieutenant  -  governor  im 
1840  by  the  democrats ;  was  defeated'  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  was  elected  in  1843,  thus  becoming  presi- 
dent exofficio  of  the  senate,  the  court  of  errors,  and 
the  canal  board.     In  1844,  when  his  term  of  office 
expired.  Gov.  Bouck  appointed  him  to  a  vacancy  in 
the  U.  S.  senate,  which  appointment  was  ratified  by 
the  legislatui'e  when  it  met,  Mr. 
Dickinson  being  elected  for  a 
full  term.     For  several   years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  finance.    He  held 
strong,  conservative   views    on 
the  exciting  questious   of    the 
day,  frequently  speaking  on  the 
annexation   of  Texas,  the  joint 
occupation  of  Oregon,  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso,  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  compromise  measui-es 
of  1850.  Two  resolutions,  which 
were  brought  by  him  before  the 
senate,    relating    to    territorial 
government,  practically  embod- 
ied  the  principle  of   "popular 
sovei'eignty."   He  was  also  very 
much    in   favor   of  the    trans- 
mission of  newspapers  through 
mails  in  the  county  where  p\d)lished.     His  conserv- 
ative course  in  the  senate   gave  him  the   vote  of 
Virginia  for  the  presidential  ncmiination  at  the  dem- 
ocratic convention  in  1852,  besides  eliciting  a  warm 
letlrr  of  approval  from  Daniel  Webster  Sept.   27, 
1852,  in  which  the  writer  declared  that  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's "noble,  able,  manly,  and  patriotic  conduct  in, 
support  of  the  great  mea.sures"  of  that  session  had 
"entirely  won  his  heart, "and  gained  his  "  highest  re- 
gard."   Mr.  Dickinson  was  nominated  for  collector 
■  of  the  port  of  New  York  in  1852,  but,  though  the 
senate  confirmed  the  nomination,  he  declined  the 
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office.  "When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  an 
ardent  and  devoted  supporter  of  the  government, 
irrespective  of  party  considerations,  and  devoted 
himself  for  the  first  three  years  to  addressing  meet- 
ings in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  In  1861  he  was  nominated  for  and 
elected  attorney-general  of  his  state  by  a  majority  of 
100,000.  President  Lincoln  nominated  him  to  settle 
the  northwestern  boundary  question,  which  he  de- 
clined, as  well  as  a  nomination  by  Gov.  Fenton  to  a 
vacancy  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York.  He 
was  afterward  district  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  position  he  held  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  When  President  Lincoln 
was  renominated  at  the  National  republican  conven- 
tion in  1864,  150  votes  for  the  vice-presidential  nom- 
ination were  cast  for  Mr.  Dickinson.  He  was  an  able 
debater,  and  delivered  his  speeches  fluently  and  with 
seemingly  great  ease.  One  of  his  greatest  speeches 
was  in  tlie  National  democratic  convention  at  Balti- 
more in  1852,  in  wliich,  after  receiving  the  vote  of 
Virginia,  he  declined  in  favor  of  Gen.  Cass  ;  he  also 
delivered  a  glowing  eulogy  on  Gen.  Jackson  in  1845. 
Mr.  Dickinson's  brother  has  published  his  life  and 
works  (New  York,  1867,  2  vols.).  He  died  in  New 
York  city  Apr.  13,  1866. 

liE  MOYNE,  William  J.,  a  distinguished  com- 
edian and  character  actor,  was  born  in  Boston  Apr. 
29,  1831.  He  began  as  an  amateur  actor  in  a  club, 
among  whose  members  wei-e 
Charles  Allen,  Robert  McClannin 
and  the  lamented  Daniel  Setchell, 
who,  but  for  his  untimely  death, 
would  have  become  one  of  the  best 
comedians  of  the  age.  Mr.  Le 
Moyne  made  his  debut  as  a  pro- 
fessional actor  in  Portland,  Me., 
May  10, 1853,  playing  one  of  the 
officers  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons," 
in  support  of  Catherine  Sinclair, 
the  wife  of  Edwin  Forrest.  In 
the  following  September  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  thea- 
tre, where  he  remained  for  ten 
months.  He  appeared  in  the  first 
production  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  which  ran  for  100  nights, 
assuming  the  role  of  Deacon  Perry.  In  185i5  he 
traveled  with  an  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  company, 
which  played  witli  great  success  through  the  West. 
Following  this,  he  spent  two  years  in  traveling  com- 
panies. In  December,  1855,  he  joined  the  stock 
c'ompany  at  the  Walnut  street  theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia, then  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  During  this  period  Mr.  Le 
Moyne  spent  three  summers  in  Montreal,  playing  in 
John  Buckland's  company.  In  the  season  of  1859-60 
he  was  in  the  South,  playing  on  the  Charleston  cir- 
cuit. He  then  returned  North  to  the  Howard  athe- 
naeum in  Boston,  under  the  management  of  E.  L. 
Davenport.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  vol- 
unteered, and  went  to  the  front  as  first  lieutenant  in 
the  38th  Massachusetts  infantry.  He  commanded 
his  company  at  the  battles  of  James  Island,  second 
Bull  Run,  and  Chantilly,  losing  in  the  last  two  en- 
gagements one-half  of  his  men.  In  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain  he  was  himself  severely  wounded. 
He  was  taken  to  Washington,  whore  he  received  his 
discharge.  Congress  afterward  gave  him  the  rank 
of  captain,  his  commission  dating  from  the  time  he 
assumed  command  of  his  company.  Returning  to 
the  stage  in  1863,  Mr.  Le  Moyne  for  six  years  played 
first  old  men  and  comedy  parts  in  stock  companies 
i«  St.  Louis,  Albany,  Boston  and  Chicago.  Follow- 
ing this,  he  was  seen  for  three  years  at  Selwyn's 
theatre  in  Boston,  a  portion  of  the  time  under  the 


management  of  Charles  Fechter.  He  was  next  a 
member  of  Augustin  Daly's  New  York  company 
for  two  years,  later  returning  to  the  Boston  museum, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1876  he  took 
a  company  of  his  own  upon  the  road,  playing  Dick- 
ens's dramas  exclusively.  Since  then  he  has  been 
successively  a  member  of  the  New  York  stock  com^ 
panics  of  Mr.  Abbey,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Daly,  and 
Daniel  Frohman,  being  at  present  the  leading  come- 
dian of  the  Lyceum  theatre  company,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  gentleman  last  named.  Mr.  Le 
Moyne,  during  his  long  career  upon  the  stage,  has 
appeared  in  an  extended  and  varied  list  of  parts. 
Among  his  notable  creations  in  later  years  have  been 
Beau  Farintosh,  in  "School;"  Uriah  Heep,  in  "Lit- 
tle Emily;"  Father  Tom,  in  "May Blossom;"  Hog- 
gard,  in  "Saints  and  Sinners;"  Major  Putnam,  in 
"The  Wife;"  Baron  Hardfelt,  in  "Jim  the  Penman," 
and  Dick  Phenyl,  in  "Sweet  Lavender."  He  stands 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  survivors  of  the  old  school 
of  acting.  Refined  humor,  eccentricity,  and  artless- 
ness,  combined  with  tenderness,  are  the  dominating 
characteristics  of  his  art.  Mr.  Le  Moyne  was  mar- 
ried in  June,  1888,  to  Sarah  Emma  Cowell,  a  well- 
known  actress  and  public  reader. 

WINSLOW,  Josiah,  governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1629, 
the  only  son  of  Gov.  Edward  Winslow.  Although 
educated  at  home,  he  was  con- 
sidered by  many  "the  most  ac- 
complished gentleman  in  New 
England,"  and  possessed  scholar- 
ly attainments  of  the  highest 
order.  His  poem  on  Gov.  Brad- 
ford's death,  first  published  in 
1657,  is  still  preserved  in  "  Duy- 
ckinck's  Cyclopesdia  of  American 
Literature."  His  first  exploits 
were  of  a  military  character.  He 
had  command  of  a  local  company 
in  1653,  was  chosen  deputy  to  the' 
general  court  in  1653,  and  in  1657, 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  made  assistant  gov- 
ernor, serving  until  1673.  The 
same  year  he  was  elected  govern- 
or, which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  commissioned  a  major  in  1658,  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  the  colony  in  1659,  saved  the 
colony  from  the  plots  of  Alexander,  eldest  son  of 
Massasoit,  by  making  that  chief  a  prisoner  in  1663, 
and  was  elected  general-in-chief  of  the  United  Col- 
onies in  1675,  being  the  first  native-born  general,  as 
well  as  governor,  in  New  England.  He  also  served 
as  commissioner  of  the  United  Colonies  in  1658-73. 
Inheriting  his  father's  equitable  and  tolerant  spirit, 
he  refused  to  join  in  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  carefully  guard- 
ed their  rights.  Yet,  when  the  terrible  King  Philip 
war  broke  out  in  all  its  pent-up  fury,  he  marched 
against  the  Narragansetts  with  stern  energy,  bifrned 
their  villages,  and  in  a  battle,  Dec.  19,  1675,  killed 
many,  utterly  defeating  them,  and  winning  much 
glory  for  his  " skill,  address  and  bravery."  In  the 
same  year  that  he  was  made  assistant  governor  (1657) 
he  married  Penelope  Pelham,  the  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant daughter  of  Hubert  Pelham  of  Boston,  who 
was  the  first  treasurer  of  Harvard  and  assistant  gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony  in  1646-49.  Gov.  Winslow  re- 
sided at  the  family  seat  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  where 
his  father  had  settled  in  1636,  and  there  dispensed 
a  magnificent  and  generous  hospitality,  the  attrac- 
tions of  which  were  materially  heightened  by  the 
fascinations  and  tact  of  his  fair  wife.  The  place 
afterward  became  famous  as  the  residence  of  Daniel 
Webster.   The  accompanying  portrait  of  Gov.  Wins- 
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low  is  taken  from  the  painting  in  Plymouth  hall, 
Plymouth,  where  also  may  be  seen  portraits  of  his 
wife  and  father.  Gov.  Winslow  died  at  Marshtield, 
Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1680. 

WILLIAMS,  Roger,  founder  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, was  boin  in  Wales  in  1599,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  authorities  differ- 
ing as  to  this.  One  statement  also  is  to  the  effect 
that,  being  in  the  employ  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Wil- 
liams was  placed  by  him  at  the  Charter-house  school 
in  1631,  and  afterward  sent  to 
Pembroke  college,  Cambridge. 
He  became  a  minister  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  was 
later  a  Nonconformist,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  John  Cotton  and  Thom- 
as Hooker.  Finally  he  decid- 
ed to  remove  to  America,  wliere 
he  could  obtain  more  freedom 
for  the  dissemination  of  his 
views.  He  sailed  from  Bris- 
tol, England,  Dec.  1,  1630,  on 
board  the  ship  Lion,  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  Feb.  5,  1631. 
He  had  already  a  reputation, 
which  had  preceded  him,  as 
a  scholar  and  as  an  eloquent 
divine,  and  he  was  soon  estab- 
lished at  Salem.  Rumors,  however,  of  his  possessing 
heretical  opinions  began  to  get  abroad,  and  soon  it  was 
made  necessary  for  him  to  leave  Salem,  and  he  set- 
tled for  a  time  in  Plymouth,  where  he  was  assistant 
to  the  pastor,  Ralph  Smith.  He  now  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  chiefs  of  the  Wampanoags  and 
Narragansetts,  and  being  quick  at  learning,  soon 
acquired  the  language  of  these  Indians.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  accused  of  being  an  Anabaptist,  but 
having  succeeded  in  attaching  members  of  his  con- 
gregation to  him,  and  being  obliged  to  return  to 
Salem,  he  was  able  to  draw  them  witli  him,  and  in 
1634  was  the  established  pastor  of  a  Salem  church. 
Either  his  high  principles  or  his  aggressive  nature 
presently  brought  Williams  into  further  ditliculty — 
this  time  on  account  of  his  having  taken  the  position 
that  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony 
was  invalid,  claiming  that  the  land  was  the  property 
of  the  Iudian.s,  and  that,  therefore,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  no  right  to  give  it  away.  Naturally,  the 
expression  of  these  views  brought  Roger  Williams 
into  hostility  with  the  colonists,  and  this  was  in- 
creased by  his  opinions  on  the  matter  of  religious 
toleration,  as  to  which  he  claimed  that  neither  bishop 
nor  king  had  the  right  to  prescribe  religious  faith, 
holding  that  man  is  responsible  to  God  alone.  He 
further  denounced  the  law  which  required  every 
man  to  contribiite  to  the  support  of  the  church,  dis- 
puted the  rights  of  parliament  to  administer  the 
Freeman's  oath,  denied  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  ministers,  and  made  himself  generally  so  dis- 
agreeable that  in  July,  1635,  he  was  summoned  be 
fore  the  general  court  at  Boston  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  here.sy.  In  the  following  October  Wil- 
liams was  banished  from  the  colony,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  remaining  and  preaching  his  own  doctrines 
in  his  own  house,  and  finally  orders  were  sent 
to  seize  him  and  send  him  to  England.  He  es- 
caped, and  with  four  of  his  friends  went  to  the 
place  now  known  as  Rehoboth,  and  crossing  the 
river,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  town  which,  in 
acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  to  him,  he  called 
Providence.  Having  denied  the  title  acquired  by 
the  :\rassachu.setts  colonists,  he  now  applied  his  own 
principles  by  purchasing  the  land  honestly  from  the 
Indians.  The  conduct  observed  by  Williams  tow- 
ard the  Indians  resulted  in  enabling  him  to  separate 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Narragansetts  from  the 


league  which  had  been  formed  with  the  design  of 
destroying  the  English  settlements.  This  left  the 
Pequots  to  fight  without  allies,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  were  soon  exterminated  by  the  English. 
Natui-ally  Williams  rose  in  favor  with  his  old  as- 
sociates in  Plymouth  colony  on  this  account,  and 
the  magistrates  who  had  banished  him  were  now 
glad  to  receive  his  counsel  and  act  upon  it.  It  is. 
said  that  WiUiams  adopted  the  belief  of  the  Baptists, 
and  was  baptized  in  the  faith  in  March,  168!),  and 
that  he  himself  baptized  others,  but  that  he  soon 
changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  bap- 
tism, and,  although  he  had  pi'actically  founded  a 
church,  he  dissolved  it.  Meanwhile,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages, 
with  the  design  of  extending  to  the  savages,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  In 
1643  Williams  went  to  England  as  an  agent  for  the^ 
colonists,  and  there  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Rhode- 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  dated  March  14, 
1644.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  September  of  that 
year,  and,  though  he  was  still  under  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  some 
of  the  principal  members  of  parliament  secured  him 
from  any  interruption  on  his  way  to  Providence. 
In  the  next  year  Williams  succeeded  in  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Narragansetts,  which  saved  New 
England  from  an  Indian  war.  In  1651  he  again 
went  out  to  England  as  agent  for  the  colonies,  and 
remained  there  until  1654.  During  this  visit  "Wil- 
liams was  a  guest  at  the  country-house  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  and  is  said  to  have  associated  much  with 
Cromwell  and  Milton.  In  1654  he  returned  to 
Providence,  and  in  September  of  that  year  was 
made  president  of  the  colony,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  May,  1658.  In  1663  Rhode 
Island  obtained  a  new  charter,  under  which  Roger 
Williams  was  one  of  the  assistants  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  ancestor  of  the  traitor  Arnold,  who  was  the  , 
first  governor.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to 
this  charter,  that  it  was  so  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
that  it  was  not  even  changed  by  the  revolution,  but 
remained  in  force  until  1843.  In  1663  Mr.  Williams 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  settle  the  eastei'n 


boundary  question,  and  during  the  next  fourteen 
years  he  served  continuously  in  official  positions.  In 
1673  he  was  engaged  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
the  Quakers  under  George  Fox,  whom  he  challenged 
to  a  public  discussion  of  certain  propositions  which 
he  advanced.  Fox,  however,  left  the  country  without 
receiving  the  challenge,  and  it  was  accepted  by  three 
other  Quakers,  with  whom  Williams  debated  for 
three  days,  without,  however,  the  opinion  of  any  of 
the  disputants  being  changed.  On  this  occasion,  it 
is  stated  that  Williams,  though  seventy-three  years 
of  age,  rowed  liimself  in  a  boat  from  Providence  to 
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Newport,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  in  order  to  meet 
his  Quaker  adversaries.  It  is  said  that  during 
King  Philip's  war  Williams  was  commissioned 
a  captain  of  militia,  and  actually  engaged  in  drill- 
ing the  trained  bands.  At  this  lime  he  was 
about  seventy -six  years  of  age.  Williams  was 
a  voluminous  writer.  In  1643  he  publislied  in  Lon- 
don his  "Key  into  the  Language  of  America,"  a 
work  said  to  be  of  real  value  on  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  tongues  of  New  England.  In  the  following 
year  lie  published  a  work'which  became  famous, 
entitled  "The  Bloody  Tenunt  of  Persecution  for 
Cause  of  Conscience,  "which  was  a  work  on  doc- 
trines of  religious  freedom,  and  was  answered  a  few 
years  later  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  to  whom  Williams 
afterward  published  a  rejoinder,  entitled  "The 
Bloody  Teuent  Made  Yet  More  Bloody  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's Endeavor  to  Wash  it  White  "  (London,  1653); 
in  tlie  same  year  he  published  "  Hireling  Ministry 
None  of  Christ's,"  and  also,  "Experiments  of  Spir- 
itual Life  and  Health  and  Their  Preservatives. "  In 
connection  with  the  controversy  with  the  Quakers, 
Williams  issued  a  book,  entitled  "George  Fox  Digged 
out  of  His  Burrows "  (Boston,  1676).  Lives  of 
Roger  Williams  have  heen  written  bv  James  D. 
Knowles  (Boston,  1834);  William  Gammell  (Boston, 
1845);  Romeo  Elton  (London,  1853),  and  Henry 
Martyn  Dexter  (Boston,  1876).  A  special  memorial 
of  Roger  Williams  exists  in  Providence  in  a  public 
park  bearing  his  name,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the 
city  by  a  descendant,  who  inherited  the  land,  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres,  by  direct  succession  through 
five  generations  from  its  original  owner.  A  seem- 
ingly fair  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  character 
and  attainments  of  Roger  Williams  may  be  quoted 
as  follows:  "His  memory  is  deserving  of  lasting 
honor  for  the  correctness  oi  his  opinions  respecting 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  the  generous  tolera- 
tion which  he  established.  So  superior  was  he  to 
the  meanness  of  revenge,  and  such  was  his  magnan- 
imity, that  he  exerted  all  his  influence  with  the  In- 
dians in  favor  of  Massachusetts,  and  even  evinced 
the  greatest  friendship  for  the  colony  from  which  he 
had  been  driven.  For  some  of  its  principal  men  he 
preserved  the  highest  affection,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  them.  In  his  controversial 
writings,  especially  with  Mr.  Cotton,  respecting  tol- 
eration, he  shows  himself  a  master  of  argument. 
His  talents  were  of  a  superior  order.  In  the  relig- 
ious doctrines  which  he  embraced,  he  seems  to  have 
been  remarkably  consistent.  The  Scriptures  he  read 
in  the  originals.  Though  his  writings  and  his  con- 
duct in  the  latter  period  of  his  life  evince  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  yet 
his  mind  was  so  shrouded  in  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
that  he  lived  in  the  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  He  did  not  contend,  like  the  Quakers,  that 
they  were  superseded,  but  found  himself  incapable 
of  determining  to  what  church  it  was  his  duty  to 
unite  himself,  He  would  pray  and  preach  with  all 
who  would  hear  him,  of  whatever  denomination.  If 
his  conscience  had  been  enlightened,  one  would  sup- 
pose it  must  have  reproved  him  for  not  partaking  of 
the  sacrament  also  with  different  sects.  His  first 
baptism  he  appears  to  have  renounced,  not  so  much 
because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  time  or  the 
mode  of  its  administration,  as  because  it  was  received 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  deemed  anti-. 
Christian."  While  it  is  not  known  exactly  at  what 
date  Williams  died,  this  is  believed  to  have  occurred 
between  J'anuary  and  May,  1683,  at  Providence, 
where  he  was  buried. 

EDWARDS,  Ninian,  governor  of  Illinois,  was 
born  in  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  in  March,  1775. 
During  his  early  life  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
William  Wirt,  and  finished  his  education  at  Dickin- 
son college,   Pennsylvania,  whence  he  removed  to 
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Kentucky.  He  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  being  interested  in  political  affairs,  lie 
preferred  the  law,  devoted  his  attention  in  this  dii'cc- 
tiou,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar  in  1798. 
He  was  twice  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Kentucky, 
was  appointed  a  circuit  clerk,  and  subsequently 
judge  of  the  general  court  of  Kentucky,  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  and  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  finally 
chief  justice  of  the  state  in  1808. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
territory  of  Illinois  by  President 
Madison  in  1809,  which  olKce  he 
retained  until  its  admission  as  a 
state  into  the  Union  in  1818.  While 
governor  he  took  precautionary 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory  against  Indian  depreda- 
tions, and  organized  a  volunteer 
service,  supplying  arms,  etc.,  and 
built  a  line  of  stockade  forts  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Wabash  river. 
His  experience  gave  him  great 
credit  with  the  government,  and 
in  1816  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  He  was  one  of  the  first  U. 
S.  senators  from  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, being  elected  in  1818,  but  re- 
signed in  1834  to  accept  the  post  of  minister  to  Mex- 
ico. In  consequence  of  charges  made  against  him 
by  William  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
he  was  recalled  before  he  reached  his  destination. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  third  governor  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  which  office  he  filled  until  1831.  His  energy 
and  foresight  made  him  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
the  early  history  of  the  state.  He  died  of  cholera,  in 
Belleville,  111.,  July  30,  1833, 

GKANGEB,  Gideon,  statesman,  was  boi'n  in 
Sutfleld,  Conn.,  July  19,  1767,  the  son  of  Gideon  Gran- 
ger. He  studied  at  Yale  college  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1787.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  soon  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  several 
sessions,  and  that  state  is  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for 
its  large  school  fund,  which  he  advocated  during  the 
time  of  his  membership.  In  1801  President  Jefferson 
appointed  Mr.  Granger  postmaster-general  in  place 
of  J.  Habersham,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  office  not  only 
during  the  administration  of 
Jefferson,  but  during  a  large 
portion  of  that  of  Madison. 
On  leaving  the  office  of  post- 
master-general, he  removed 
from  Washington  to  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  that  state.  As  a 
friend  and  associate  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  he  was  identified 
with  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements of  New  York,  but 
in  1831  Ills  health  failed  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
public  life.  Mr.  Granger  gave 
1,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Erie  canal.  He 
was  a  writer  of  ability,  but, 

as  was  the  custom  of  his  time,  signed  his  publica- 
tions with  pseudonyms  Thus  his  political  writings 
were  over  the  signature  of  "Senectus,"  and  those 
especially  in  the  interest  of  the  administrations  of 
President  Jefferson  and  Gov.  Clinton  were  signed 
"Epaminondas."  His  writings  over  these  signa- 
tures were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  also  a  4th 
of  July  oration  delivered  by  him  at  Suffield  in  1797, 
He  died  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1833. 
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GEIST,  Jacob  Miller  .Willis,  journalist,  was 
bcirii  ill  Uart  township,  Lanc.ister  county,  Pa.,  Dec. 
14,  1S.!4,  of  German  and  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.     In 
early  youth  his  education  was  confined  to  the  old- 
time  subscription  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home,  to  reach  which  sometimes  required  a  walk  of 
three  miles.      He  applied  himself  diligently  to  his 
htiiilies  however,  and  soon  displayed  a  well-develop- 
ed luiud,  and  a  remarkable  facility  for  learning.    At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  teach  school,  and  fol- 
lowed  the  occupation  with  success 
for  several  years.     In  the  meantime 
he  was  induced  b)'  interested  friends 
to  take  up  the  study   of   medicine, 
although  from  boyhood  he  had   ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  learn  the  art  of 
printing.    After  reading  medicine  for 
about  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
teaching  school,  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia to  attend  medical  lectures,  but, 
finding  this  pursuit  uncongenial,  he 
eventually  entered  »  printing-otilce. 
Quite  early  in  life  he  had  developed 
a  love  of  literary  composition,   and 
had  contributed   various  articles  to 
the    newspaper    press.       Following 
the   natural    bent  of    his    mind,    he 
therefore  soon  drifted  into  journalism. 
He  began  his  professional  career  in 
1844  as  editor  of  the  "  Reformer,"  a 
temperance  paper,  publislied  first  at  Lancaster,  and 
afterwai'd  at  Harrisburg.     In   1846,  while   still   at 
Harrisburg,  he  edited  with  vigor  the  "Yeoman,"  an 
independent  democratic  organ,   and  the  following 
year  he  became  assistant  news  editor  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvauian,"  then  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Ham- 
ilton &  Forney.     He  next  was  chosen  assistant  to 
George  Lippard,  editor  of  the  "Quaker  City,"  a  lit- 
erary journal,  and  at  the  same  tiiue  he  held  a  position 
on  the  "Evening  Argus,"  both  of  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  same  auspices.     Upon  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  former  paper  he  took  editorial  charge  of 
the  "  Sunday  Globe,"  succeeding  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn 
English.    Under  his  editorial  direction,  the  "  Globe  " 
in  a  short  time  increased  in  circulation  from  1,200  to 
20,000.     Subsequently  he  became  editor  and  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  "  Sunday  Mercury,"  but,  hav- 
ing  been  offered  the  editorship  of   the   Lancaster 
"Weekly  Express,"  to  which  he  had  contributed 
many  editorial  and  literary  articles,  he  returned  to 
Lancaster  to  preside  over  the  most  influential  journal 
published  in  the  county,  and  by  his  industry,  ability, 
and  enthusiasm  soon  made  its  influence  felt  throiigh- 
out  the  interior  of  the  state.     He  advocatefl  every 
movement  that  would  develop  the  mental,  moral  and 
material  interests  of  the  community.  At  his  suggestion 
the  daily  edition  of  the  "Express  "  was  begun  in  1856, 
when  he  became  a  partner  in  the  publication  of  both 
papers.     Wlien  the  civil  war  was  gathering  force, 
and  during  that  eventful  struggle  and  the  recon- 
struction period  that  followed,  the  editorial  columns 
of  his  paper  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism  equaled 
in  influence  and  effect  only  by  the  great  loyal  jour- 
nals of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.    The  "  Expiess  " 
was  united  with  the  "  Examiner"  in  the  fall  of  1876, 
Mr.  Geist  being  editor  of  the  consolidnted  journal 
until  April,  1877,  when,  in  association  with  .John  B. 
B.  Warfel,  he  founded  the  "New  Era."  of  which  he 
was  both  editor-in-chief  and  joint  partner.    His  own 
wide  experience  in  journalism,  and  the  superior  ad- 
ministrative abilities  of  his  partner,  soon  built  up  the 
interests  of  the  paper,  which  won  an  extensive  pa- 
tronage and  a  large  circulation,  taking  rank  with  the 
leading  journals  of  the  state.     During  his  successful 
career  of  half  a  century  in  journalism,  Mr.  Geist  has 
been  bold,intrepid,and  thoroughly  independent.   His 
course  always  has  the  merit  of  undoubted  sinceiily. 


marked  impartiality,  and  uncompromising  honesty. 
His  writings  display  a  vast  fund  of  information,  fine 
command  of  language,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  an  easy 
and  graceful  style.  "He  has  never  held  any  political 
oflBce,  except  that  of  presidential  elector  in  1893,  one 
of  his  cardinal  journahstic  principles  being,  that  in 
holding  an  office  of  emolument  an  editor  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  obligations  that  he  owes  his  patrons. 

BRIGHTLY,  Frederick  Charles,  author,  was 
born  in  Bungay,  Eng. ,  Aug.  26,  1812.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home,  and  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  India 
as  a  midshipman.  When  only  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  came  to  America,  and  began  the  study  of 
law  in  Philadelphia,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839.  He  was  counsel  in  a  number  of  important 
cases,  which  required  gi'eat  research,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best-informed  men  of  his  day 
upon  intricate  questions  of  law.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  prepared  his  cases  with  great 
care  and  research.  He  was  consulted  so  frequently 
upon  questions  of  law  that  he  was  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  digests  bearing  upon  various  subjects,  and 
in  1870  relinquished  active  practice  to  engage  in 
legal  authorship.  His  library  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  containing  over  5,000  volumes.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  large  number  of  important  legal 
works,  notably,  ' '  A  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the 
Courts  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  "  A  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania."  He  died  in  Germantown, 
Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1888. 

WEEMS,  Mason  Locke,    author,    was    born 
probably  at  Dumfries,  Prince  William  county,  Va., 
about    1760.     Little    is    known    of  his    early  life. 
Going  to  London  after  the  revolutionary  war,   he 
had   great  difiiculty  in  obtaining  orders  (see  Prof. 
McMaster's  "History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  230).     Succeeding  at  length,  he 
returned  to  Virginia  and  became  rector  of  Pohick 
church  near  Mount  Vernon,  at  which  Washington 
attended.     John  Davis,  who  was  there  about  1800, 
describes  Weeras  in  his  "Travels  in  America  "(1803), 
as  "  cheerful  in  his  manner,  that  he  might  win  men 
to  religion,"  and  says  that  "  he  presented  the  great 
doctrines  of  salvation  as  one  who  had  experienced 
their  power."     He  probably  began  to  eke  out  an  in- 
come by  selling  his  own  and  other 
pamphlets    before    resigning    his 
charge;   his  "Philanthropist"  ap- 
peared in   Washington's  lifetime. 
After  1800  he  came  into  relations 
with  Matthew  Carey,  the  publish- 
er, and  traveled  through  the  South 
as  a  book-peddler,  meeting  many 
curious  adventures.     His  popular 
manners,  fluent  wit,  and  skill  as  a 
violinist  fitted   him  well  for  this 
precaiious  vocation,  and  ensured  a 
measure  of  success.      He  used  to 
enter  taverns  with  his  "Drunkard's 
Looking-Glass,"  and  make  himself 
an   object-lesson   to  illustrate  the  ' 
evils  of  intemperance.     Thi^  tract, 
with   his   "  God's  Revenge  against 
Murder,"  "God's  Revenge  against  '/■'ft/ 

Adultery,"  and  "Hymen's  Recruit-  ^/MUn'^ V^'^i^ 
ing  Sergeant, "  were  long  famous,  so 
far  as  wide  popular  currency  could  make  them  so. 
They  probably  did  much  good,  and  contained,  says 
Bishop  Meade,  "passages  of  deep  pathos  and  great 
eloquence."  Weems's  "  Life  of  Washington"  ap- 
peared in  1800  as  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-tvro  pages. 
It  giew  by  gradual  accretions  until  the  eleventh 
edition  (1811)  was  quite  a  different  book.  This  has 
been  more  than  forty  times  reprinted,  and  was  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  country.  "  The  topic  grew  in 
love  and  wonder  with  Weems,  and  what  was  at  first 
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a  hurried  sketcli  of  Washington's  public  career,  with 
a  lively  pulpit  eulogy  of  his  virtues,  became  but  the 
nucleus  for  the  marvellous "  array  of  anecdotes, 
gathered  from  all  sources,  like  that  of  the  cherry- 
tree  and  the  hatchet.  "The  difficulty  is,"  Bishop 
Meade  goes  on  to  say,  "you  know  not  what  to  be- 
lieve of  tlie  narrative."  So  the  "Life  of  Marion," 
about  1805,  bore  ou  its  title-page  the  name  of  Gen. 
P.  Horry,  who  had  supplied  the  facts,  but  disclaim- 
ed the  shape  in  which  they  appeared.  (See  W.  G. 
Simla's  "  Views  and  Reviews,"  1845.)  Weems  also 
wrote  lives  of  Franklin  and  Peun,  (1817-19),  and 
died  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  May  33,  1825. 

O'NEIIiL,  Eugene  M.,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Cloiiroche,  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  Sept.  10,  1850, 
sou  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  a  well-known  educator,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  system 
of  national  education  in  Ii'eland. 
The  boy  was  educated  by  his  father, 
and  afterward  at  the  traiuing  col- 
lege, Dublin,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
March,  1867.  His  brother,  Daniel 
O'aSTeill,  was  publisher  and  editor , 
of  the  Pittsburg  "Dispatch,"  and 
the  yiniuger  brother  found  work 
on  the  paper  as  reporter.  Under 
the  tutelage  of  his  brother  he  soon 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  editorial  woik,  and  was,  un- 
til 1874,  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
"Dispatch."  He  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  in  the  courts  of 
Allegheny  county.  After  his  brother's  death  he 
took  the  management  of  the  "Dispatch,  "and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1877,  became  the  publisher  of  that  well-known 
and  Influential  journal.  Mr.  O'Neill  was  elected  a 
select  councilmau  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  in  1875, 
the  only  political  office  he  ever  accepted. 

SPARES,  William  Henry,  poet,  was  born  on 
St.  Simon's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha 
river,  Ga.,  Jan.  16,  1800.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Greene  county,  Ga. ,  and  educated  in  the  North, 
studying  law  at  Litchtield,  Conn.  After  practicing 
some  years  at  Greensboro  and  sitting  in  the  Georgia 
legislature,  he,  in  1830,  became  a  sugar  planter  near 
Natchez,  Miss.  For  ten  years  before  the  civil  war 
he  was  a  lawyer  at  New  Orleans,  in  partnership  witli 
J.  P.  Benjamin.  He  had  no  political  ambition,  and 
declined  a  nomination  to  the  U.  S.  senate  and  other 
posts.  He  wrote  much  for  southern  magazines,  and 
published  "  Memories  of  Fifty  Years  "(1870),  which 
reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1882.  Among  the  best- 
known  of  his  lyrics  are  "  Somebody's  Darling  "  and 
"  'The  Dying  Year."  He  died  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  Jan. 
13,  1882,  leaving  much  unprinted  MS. 

THOMAS,  Etoenezer  Smith,  journalist  and 
.author,  was  born  at  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
1775.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  under  his  uncle, 
Isaiah  Thomas,  at  Worcester,  and  in  1795  migrated 
to  Charleston,  S.  C, where  he  opened  a  bookstore  and 
«diledthe  "  City  Gazette,  "  1810-16.  His  next  resi- 
dence was  in  Baltimore,  whence  he  was  sent  to  the 
Maryland  legislature,  1818-19.  From  1829  he  was  at 
Cincinnati,  conducting  the  ' '  Daily  Advertiser, "  1829- 
35,  and  the  '  'Evening  Post, "  1835-39.  He  published  m 
1840  four  volumes  of  "  Reminiscences,"  two  of  them 
dealing  with  South  Carolina,  and  the  others  extend- 
ing back  to  his  birth  and  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
He  died  in'  Cincinnati  Oct.  23,  1845. 

PAKSONS,  Theophilus,  author,  was  born  m 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  May  17,  1797,  son  of  Theoph- 
dlus  Parsons,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts.     He 


was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1815,  and  was  Dane 
professor  of  law  at  his  alma  mater,  1837-82.  He 
published  a  number  of  essays  on  Swedenborgian- 
ism,  to  which  he  was  an  early  convert.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  his  father  (Boston,  1859);  "  Deus 
Horis "  (1867);  "The  Infinite  and  the  Finite  "  (1872), 
and  other  works.  Among  his  legal  publications  are 
"Elements  of  Mercantile  Law"  (1856);  "Laws  of 
Business  for  Business  Men "(1857),  and  "Shipping 
and  Admiralty"  (1869).  Harvard  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1849.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
Harvard  college  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society.  He  died  in  Cambi-idge,  Mass., 
Jan.  26,  1882. 

HEBOLD,  Herman  Christian  Henry,  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  4,  1854. 
He  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  his  parents 
wlien  a  child,  and  afterward  resided  there.  His 
father  and  mother  both  died  before  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  and  he  was  left,  the  second  in  age  of  six 
surviving  children,  to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  exer- 
tions after  that  time,  as  well  as  to  assist  his  younger 
brothers  and  sister.  He  attended  the  old  twelfth 
ward  German  and  English  school,  which  was 
founded  by  his  father  in  1859,  the  public  school  of 
the  same  ward,  and  the  Newark  high  school,  earn- 
ing his  own  living  while  in  attendance  on  the  latter. 
After  leaving  the  high  school  in  his  senior  year,  he 
began  his  business  life  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  a 
grocery  store.  In  two  years  he  had  saved  enough 
money  to  warrant  him  in  entering  Bellevue  hospital 
medical  college,  New  York,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  the  class  of  1878.  He  at 
once  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Newark,  and  there  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative 
business,  also  establishing  his  youngest  brother  in 
the  same  profession.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city,  entering 
it  in  1883  ;  two  years  later  he  became  its  president. 
His  zeal  and  elBciency  while  a  member  of  this  board 
were  most  commendable.  While  devoted  to  his 
profession.  Dr.  Herold  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  public 
affairs.  In  politics  he  has  been 
a  pronounced  republican,  and  very 
popular  with  his-  party.  He  was 
an  alternate  delegate-at-large  from 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  the 
national  republican  convention  of 
1888,  which  nominated  Gen.  Har- 
rison for  president,  and  a  district 
delegate  from  Newark  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  1893.  He  is 
visiting  surgeon  to  St.  Michael's 
hospital,  a  member  of  the  Essex 
county  medical  society,  and  of  the 
Practitioners'  club.  He  was  for 
fourteen  years  connected  with  the 
national  guard,  as  surgeon  of 
the  5th  regiment,  from  which 
position  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  when,  ou  the  reorganization  of  the  1st 
brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  J.,  that  regiment  was  dis- 
banded. He  is  treasurer  of  the  Order  of  military 
surgeons  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Herold  is  president 
of  the  Herold  smelting  and  refining  comjDany,  in 
which  he  associated  two  of  his  brothers  with  him. 
They  do  a  large  business  in  the  smelting  of  ores  and 
refining  of  gold  and  silver.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Security  building  and  loan  association,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Benevolent  order  of  elks,  and  numei'ous  other  or- 
ganizations and  societies.  He  was  married  Nov.  18, 
1883,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Thos.  Kurfess  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.  His  home  is  one  of  the  most  hospita- 
ble in  the  city,  where  he  entertains  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 
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BAILEY,  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  in  Salem, 
O.,  Apr.  28,  1827.  He  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  afterward  engaged  in  farming  in 
Wisconsin.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  en- 
tered the  Federal  army,  July  3,  1861,  as  captain  of 
the  4th  Wisconsin  infantry.  This  regiment  was 
later  assigned  to  Gen.  Butler's  Missis- 
sippi expedition.  Bailey  was  appoint- 
ed acting  engineer  of  tlie  defences  of 
New  Orleans  in  December,  1862,  and 
became  major  May  30,  1863,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel June  24th.  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year  the  regiment  was 
changed  from  infantry  to  cavalry, 
and  Bailey  was  sent  home  for  some 
months  on  recruiting  service ;  re- 
turned to  his  regiment  in  February, 
1864,  and  accompanied  the  army  of 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  in  the  Red  river 
campaign.  It  was  during  this  ex- 
pedition tliat  Bailey  achieved  the  re- 
markable engineering  feat,  which 
made  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  thewar. 
Gen.  Banks  had  carefully  made  his 
plans  with  due  regard  to  the  annual  spring  rise  of  the 
river,  in  order  that  the  naval  squadron  under  Rear- 
Adm.  Porter  might  co-operate  effectively.  The 
troops  pushed  forward  sonth  of  the  river,  supported 
by  a  fleet  of  twelve  gunboats  and  thirty  transports. 
The  advance  detachment  was  unexpectedly  defeated 
at  Sabine  Cross  Roads  on  Apr.  8th,  and  retreated 
to  Alexandria,  where  it  was  learned  that  the  water 
had  fallen  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
fleet  to  pass  over  the  falls.  Whereupon  Porter 
actually  commenced  preparations  to  destroy  the 
boats  after  saving  what  few  stores  he  could,  with 
the  view  of  joining  the  army  in  their  further  retreat, 
the  laud  position  not  being  considered  tenable.  At 
this  juncture  Bailey  came  forward  and  coolly  pro- 
posed to  build  a  couple  of  dams,  extending  from  either 
side  of  the  river,  that  would  greatly  increase  the 
depth  of  the  midchannel,  and  allow  the  fleet  to  pass. 
The  regular  engineers  scoffed  at  the  idea,  emanating 
as  it  did  from  the  brain  of  a  Wisconsin  farmer,  and 
declared  it  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  Bailey, 
however,  persevered  notwithstanding  indiflference, 
open  opposition,  and  every  discmu'agement,  until 
finally  on  Apr.  30th,  he  induced  Gen.  Banks  to 
sanction  his  scheme.  The  work  being  fairly  started, 
assistance  was  freely  offered,  and  as  many  as  3,000 
soldiers  were  soon  at  work  on  relays  night  and  day, 
while  several  liundred  lumber  men  from  the  Maine 
regiments  made  themselves  u.seful  in  felling  and 
moving  trees.  The  toil- 
ers were  frequently  up 
to  their  necks  in  water, 
and  oftentimes  nearly 
prostrated  by  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  southern 
sun.  The  rapids  where 
the  river  was  to  be  deep- 
ened were  about  a  mile 
long  and  nearly  1,000 
feet  wide,  with  a  cur- 
rent running  ten  miles 
an  hour.  On  the  south 
side  where  timber  was 
not  available,  cribs  were 
constructed  of  brick, 
stone  and  iron,  obtained 
by  tearing  down  adja- 
cent mills  and  sugar-houses,  and  taking  tip  rail- 
road iron.  This  important  work  was  at  last  com- 
pleted under  tremendous  pressure  on  May  12th,  and 
the  entire  fleet  passed  safely  over  the  rapids  through 
an  opening  between  the  two  dams  sixty-five  feet  in 
width.     Bailey's  invaluable  service  won  speedy  rec- 


ognition. On  June  7th  he  received  the  brevet  of 
brigadier  general.  On  June  30th  he  was  promoted 
colonel,  and  afterward  was  tendered  the  formal 
thanks  of  congress,  while  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
presented  him  with  a  sword  and  a  purse  of  |3,000. 
In  November,  1864,  he  became  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  held  various  important  commands 
until  he  resigned,  July  7,  1865.  Subsequent  to  the 
war  he  settled  as  a  farmer  in  Newton  county,  Mo., 
where  he  was  elected  sheriff,  an  oflice  for  which  he' 
was  peculiarly  well  fitted  on  account  of  his  great 
strength  and  dauntless  spirit.  It  was  while  en- 
deavoring to  convey  two  desperadoes  to  the  county- 
seat  at  Nevada  without  assistance,  that  he  met  his 
deatli  at  their  hands.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
"Bailey's  Dam  "  was  still  in  a  state  of  fair  preserva- 
tion twenty-five  j'cars  after  it  was  built,  and  bade 
fair  tlien  to  endure  tlii-ough  another  quarter  of  a 
century.     Gen.  Bailey  died  March  21,  1867. 

CLAYTON,  Powell,  soldier  and  governor  of 
Arkansas,  was  born  in  Bethel,  Delaware  county, 
Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  at  the  Bristol  (Pa.)  academy,  took 
a  course  in  civil  engineering  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
in  1859  became  engineer  and  surveyor  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
joined  the  National  army  as 
captain  iu  the  1st  Kansas  in- 
fantry. May  29, 1861.  On  Feb. 
27, 1862,  he  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  5th  Kan- 
sas cavalry,  and  was  made  col- 
onel of  that  I'egiment  on  March 
30th.  On  May  6, 1863,  lie  com- 
manded a  successful  expedi- 
tion from  Helena,  Ark.,  to  the 
White  river  to  break  up  a  guer- 
rilla band,  and  destroy  Con- 
federate stores,  and  subse- 
quently an  expedition  from 
Pine  Bluff  in  March,  1864, 
which  inflicted  severe  damage 
on  the  enemy.  He  received  a 
brigadier  general's  commission 
on  March  1,  1864,  and  after 
the  war  settled  in  Arkansas  as 
a  planter.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  assumed  office  in  June,  1868. 
Afterward  he  was  U.  8.  senator  in  1871-77.  Re- 
tiring to  private  life  again,  he  resided  at  Eureka 
Springs,  and  became  president  of  the  Eureka  im- 
provement company. 

ENGtLISH,  Earl,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Crosswicks,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18,  1824. 
He  was  appointed  midshipman  from  his  native  state, 
Feb.  25, 1840;  was  attached  to  the  line-of -battle  ship 
Columbus  until  December  of  same  year;  was  then 
ordered  to  the  frigate  Constellation,  and  made  the 
cruise  in  her  to  the  East  Indies  and  around  the 
world,  arriving  home  May  8,  1844.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  Princeton  on  gun  practice  in  1844-45; 
studied  at  the  Naval  academy  for  a  year,  where  he 
was  graduated  .July  11,  1846,  as  passed  midshipman. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  the  frigate  Independence, 
and  actively  employed  on  the  Pacific  station  during 
the  Mexican  war,  participating  in  the  capture  of 
Mazatlan,  and  in  other  important  naval  opeiations  on 
the  coa.st  and  in  California.  Subsequently  he  made 
a  year's  cruise  in  the  Vixen  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
then  joined  the  Southampton  for  two  years  on  special 
service  in  the  Pacific  and  California.  Returning,  he 
joined  the  Dolpin  iu  April,  1853,  on  deep-sea  sound- 
ings between  the  United  States  and  England. 
Whilst  on  this  duty,  in  the  month  of  July,  1853,  he 
was  successful  iu  bringing  up  the  first  soundings 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  at  the  depth  of  2,500' 
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fathoms,  the  result  of  which  was  the  laying  of  the 
first  oceaa  cable  between  England  and  America  in 
1855.  March  1, 1855,  he  was  made  master,  and  Sept. 
16,  1855,  promoted  lieutenant-commander.  Having 
finished  his  deep-sea  soimdiugs,  he  joined  the  coast 
survey,  and  was  attached  lo  the  schooners  Crawford 
and  Varina  for  two  years.  He  was 
then  attached,  to  the  Levant,  and 
joined  the  East  India  squadron, 
and  in  November,  1856,  in  the  cap- 
ture and  reduction  of  the  Bariia 
forts  in  the  Canton  river,  he  was 
seriously  wounded.  Returning  from 
that  cruise,  he  joined  the  Wyom- 
ing, and  went  to  the  Pacific  station, 
wliere  he  remained  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
fe  -  returned  east,  and  took  an  active 
part  until  the  end  of  hostilities, 
commanding  the  Somerset  and  Sag- 
amore in  the  East  Gulf  squadron, 
capturing  a  large  number  of  block- 
ade runners,  also  destroying  many 
salt  works  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Keys  and 
St.  Marks.  Health  failing  him,  he 
returned  North  for  a  short  time.'  May,  1864,  he 
took  command  of  the  Wyalusing  in  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  remained  until  the  sup- 
pression of  the  civil  war.  Whilst  in  the  sounds 
be  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle,  and  in  numerous 
engagements  up  the  Roanoke  river,  and  in  various 
places  in  the  sounds.  The  war  ending,  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  navy  yard  on  ord- 
nance duty  until  November,  1866,  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Iroquois,  and  once  more  joined  the  East 
India  station,  being,  on  July  25, 1866,  promoted  com- 
mander. He  was  in  Japan  during  the  revolution  in 
that  coimtry,  and  when  the  Tycoon  was  defeated  by 
Satsuma  at  Osaka,  he  and  his  official  followers  fled, 
and  took  refuge  on  board  of  the  Iroquois,  for  which 
kindness  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Tycoon.  He 
returned  home  in  November,  1870,  and  for  three 
years  was  on  special  service  with  Adm.  Porter,  and  at 
the  navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  28,  1871, 
Com.  English  was  made  captain.  March,  1874,  he 
took  command  of  the  Congress,  and  joined  the  Euro- 
pean station,  and  in  the  absence  of  Adm.  Worden, 
the  duty  of  settling  a  difficulty  between  the  pasha  of 
Tripoli  and  the  U.  S.  consul  devolved  upon  him. 
The  government  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult, that  Gen.  Grant,  then  president  of  the  United 
States,  thanked  him  in  person.  Returning  home  in 
1876,  he  was  ordered  as  senior  naval  officer  afloat 
to  participate  in  the  Centennial  celebration  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  his  sailors  and  marines  were  given 
a  post  of  honor  in  the  grand  procession  on  the 
day  of  the  opening.  July  31,  1876,  he  became  com- 
mandant of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  naval  station, 
where  he  remained  until  November,  1878,  when 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment 
and  recruiting,  navy  department,  Whil.st  in  the 
bureau,  he  had  a  law  passed  authorizing  the  en- 
listment of  750  naval  apprentices,  and  at  the  same 
time  Coasters  Harbor  Island,  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
was  ceded  by  the  state  to  the  National  government 
as  the  headquarters  for  the  training  station.  He  was 
instrumental  in  having  President  Arthur  sign  the 
order  increasing  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  and  boys 
of  the  navy.  On  March  25,  1880,  he  was  promoted 
a  commodore.  Sept.  4,  1884,  when  he  became  rear- 
admiral,  he  resigned  from  the  bureau,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  European  station.  Returning  home  he 
was  retired  Feb.  25,  1886.  Adm.  English  died  in 
Washington  July  16,  1893,  leaving  a  widow  and  two 
daughters,  both  married. 
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KITCHING,  John  Howard,  soldier,  was  bom 
in  New  York  city  July  16,  1840,  son  of  John  Ben- 
jamin Kitching,  a  well  known  merchant  and  capital- 
ist. John  Howard  was  educated  in  private  schools 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  enlisted  in  tlie  Lincoln  cavalry.  His 
zeal  and  activity  were  soon  re- 
warded by  a  captain's  commission 
in  the  2d  New  York  artillery,  and 
he  afterward  took  part  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign. In  the  autumn  of  1863 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  185th  New  York  volunteers, 
which  subsequently  was  changed 
to  the  6lli  artillery,  and  in  April, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  colonel  of 
his  regiment.  After  that  he  served 
almost  constantly  with  gallantry 
and  distinction,  frequently  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  brig- 
ades, and  on  Aug.  1,  1864  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  In  1863-64  he 
was  stationed  with  the  artillery  re- 
serve at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in 
that  vicinity.  From  May  to  July,  1864,  he  served 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  overland 
campaign.  Subsequently  Col.  Kitching  commanded 
a  bi-igade  in  defence  of  the  capital;  later  led  a  provi- 
sional  division  in  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864,  received 
severe  wounds,  which  resulted  in  his  death  at  Dobb'a 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  .Ian.  11,  1865. 

SICEEL,  Horatio  Gates,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Belmont,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Apr.   3,  1817.     After 
attending  the  Friends'  school  at  Byberry,  he  entered 
a  carriage  factor}',  where  he  remained  until  he  had 
familiarized  himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  trade. 
In  1848  he  invented  a  new  method  of  producing  arti- 
ficial light,  and  afterward  engaged  succes.5fully  in 
the  manufacture  of  lamps.    For  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  civil  war  Mr.  Sickel  had  been  connected  with 
various  military  organizations,  and,  with  the  first 
tidings  of  open  hostilities,  he  interested  himself  ac 
tively  in  enlisting  troops.    On  June  17,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  reserve  corps,  and  subsequently  succeeded 
Gen.  George  G.  Meade  in  the 
command  of  the  brigade.     In 
1864  he  commanded  a  brigade 
in  Gen.  Geo.  Crook's  Kanawha 
valley    expedition,   and    after- 
ward  in  the   5th  army   corps 
until  the  close  of  the  war.     He 
took  part  in  the  principal  bat- 
tles of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  received  three  severe 
wounds   in   the  service.     For 
meritorious    conduct    he    was 
brevetted  brigadier  general  Oct. 
21,   1864,  and    major-general, 
March  13, 1865.    He  was  health 
officer  of  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia in    1865-69,    collector  of 
internal  revenue  in   that    city 
in  1869-71,  and  U.   S.  pension 
agent  in  1871.     He  served  as 
director  in  various  banks  and 
railroad  companies,  was  foi'  eight  years  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  school  board,  and  for  a  long 
time  president  of  the  city  board  of  health.     Gen. 
Sickel  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  of  heart 
failure,   Apr.   17,  1890.      His    son,   Horatio    Gates 
Sickel,   Jr.,  was  graduated  from  West    Point  in 
July,  1876,  and  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  Dec. 
15,  1883. 
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PIERCE,  George  Foster,  first  president  of 
Georgia  (afterward  Wesleyan)  female  college  (1839- 
40).  (See  biographical  sketch  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  518.) 
This  "mother  of  female  colleges,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  located  at  Macon,  Ga.,  was  chartered  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  in  1836.  In  November,  1838, 
a  faculty  was  duly  chosen,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  G. 
F.  Pierce  as  president  and  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature, assisted  by  eight  tutors  and  instructors.  On 
Jan.  7,  1839,  ninety  young  women  enrolled  their 
names  as  pupils,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  term 
the  number  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 


Wesleyarj  Fernale  Colleqe 


The  college  property  at  that  time  consi.sted  of  one 
large  building  160  feet  long  by  60  wide,  rising  four 
Stories  high  in  the  centre,  with  wings  three  stories 
high.  In  1843,  owing  to  financial  embarrassments, 
the  trustees  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  tlie  college  at 
sheriff's  sale,  and  the  institution  was  given  over  to 
the  Georgia  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Under  the  new  regime  tiie  name  was 
changed  to  Wesleyan  female  college,  and  the  state 
granted  a  second  charter  in  November,  1843.  It 
was  empowered  to  confer  all  degrees  usually  con- 
ferred by  colleges  and  universities,  and  was  the  first 
college  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  to  confer  a 
literary  degree  upon  a  woman,  which  was  done  in 
1840  by  President  Pierce,  when  a  class  of  eleven  was 
graduated. 

ELLISON,  William  H. ,  second  president  of 
Wesleyan  female  college  (1840-51),  was  born  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  4, 1805,  the  third  son  of  John 
and  Susan  Ellison.  In  early  life  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education,  having  been  kept  at 
the  best  schools  the  city  of  Charleston  afliorded  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  South  Carolina  college  at  Columbia,  where  he 
was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty.  During  the 
next  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  joined  the 
South  Carolina  conference  the  following  winter.  He 
served  in  that  conference  only  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  married  to  Anna  Capers  of 
Charleston.  In  the  year  1833  he  was  transferred  to 
La  Grange,  6a.,  wliei'e  he  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  the  La  Gi'ange  female 
■college.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  when,  his 
health  having  failed  him,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, and  lived  on  a  farm  for  two  years.  In  1838  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  Wesleyan 
female  college  at  Macon ;  two  yeai-s  later  he  was 
elected  president,  in  which  position  he  remained  un- 
til July,  1851.  His  health  failed  him  again,  and  he 
moved  to  Alabama,  and  engaged  in  farming.  Sub- 
sequently he  took  charge  of  the  Chunnenuggee  insti- 
tute, then  under  the  control  of  the  Alabama  con- 
ference, at  which  place  his  wife  died,  and  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary  Lampkin,  who  survived  him.     He 


did  much  laborious  itinerant  work  in  the  Alabama 
conference— serving  as  presiding  elder  and  pastor  of 
various  charges— until  his  health  failed  completely 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  His  alma  mater 
confeired  on  him  the  degree  of  D. D.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  physique  and  o1'  agreeable  manners.  His 
sermons  were  unique,  and  as  a  pulpit  orator  he  had 
few  equals,  being  both  eloquent  and  logical.  He  died 
in  Clas^ton,  Ala.,  Dec.  26,  1884. 

MYERS,  Edward  Howell,  third  and  sixth 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  female  college  (1851-54 
and  1871-74),  was  born  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1816.  His  father  emigrated  to  Florida  in  his  early 
childhood,  and  he  was  reared  to  manhood  in  that 
state.  He  was  graduated  from  Randolph-Macon  col- 
lege, Va.,  in  1838.  Upon  leaving  college  he  was 
employed  as  teacher  in  the  Georgia  conference  man- 
ual labor  school,  an  educational  enterprise  which 
subsequently  developed  into  Emory  college,  at  Ox- 
ford, Ga.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Georgia  con- 
ference in  January,  1841,  and  continued  in  the  pas- 
toi-ale  unlil  1845,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  natural  science  in  the  Wesleyan  female  college. 
This  posili(m  he  filled  until  1851,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  presidency.  He  filled  all  its  onerous  and  deli- 
cate duties  with  eminent  success.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  editor  of  the  "Southern  Christian  Advocate," 
published  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  His  editorial  career 
covered  the  period  of  seven- 
teen years,  and  was  character- 
ized by  distinguished  service 
to  the  church,  and  won  for 
him  a  place  among  its  wisest 
conn.selors  and  most  trust- 
worthy leaders.  Randolph- 
Macon  college  made  him  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  In  the 
autumn  of  1871  he  retired 
from  the  editorship  to  resume 
the  presidency  of  Wesleyan 
female  college,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Bonnell. 
After  three  years  of  succes.sful 
service  he  again  entered  the 
pastorate,  and  in  1874  was  ap- 
pointed to  Trinity  church.  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  When  negotia- 
tions touching  fraternity  were 
determined  upon  by  the  northern  and  southern 
Methodist  churches.  Dr.  Myers  was  apijointed  chair- 
man of  the  southern  comniissiou,  and  the  complete 
vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment  was 
manifested  by  the  universal  satisfaction  given.in  the 
measures  of  adju.stment.  He  had  just  completed 
this  important  service  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  where  the 
commission  met,  when  news  reached  him  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  yellow  fever  in  Savannah.  Unselfish 
and  full  of  sympathy,  without  a  thought  of  personal 
safety,  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  people  in  the 
plague-stricken  city.  Day  and  night  he  ministered 
to  tlie  suffering  of  his  flock,  until  he  himself  was 
smitten  by  the  dreadful  fever,  and  on  Sept.  36,  1876, 
he  died,  a  true  Christian  martyr. 

SMITH,  Osborn  L. ,  fourth  president  of  Wes- 
leyan female  college  (1854-60).  (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  519.) 

BONNELL,  John  Mitchell,  fifth  president 
of  Wesleyan  female  college  (1860-71),  was  born  in 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Apr.  16, 1820,  and  reared  princi- 
pally in  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
Jefferson  college,  where,  ultimately,  his  collegiate 
education  was  finished.  But  while  a  student  ap- 
proaching his  final  course,  being  rather  young  for 
such  advanced  studies,  he  was  advised  against  so 
early  a  graduation.  He  accordingly  left  college  at 
sixteen  years  to  take  charge  of  a  school  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  Afterayear'sexperiencein  teaching,  he  returned 
to  finish  his  college  course,  graduating  at  the  age  of 
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eighteen.     Immediately  he  removed  to  Georgia,  and 
began  his  life-work.    He  tauglit  first  in  Wilkes  coun- 
ty, and  afterward  had  a  school  in  Greenville,  Meri- 
wether county.  Though  reared  a  strict  Presbyterian, 
he  passed  through  a  period  of  religious  doubt  approxi- 
mating to  disbelief.     About  this  time  he  was  much 
associated  with  Methodist  people. 
Gradually,  it  was  said,  his  doubts 
were  dissipated,  less  by  the  op- 
eration of  reasoning  than  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  relig- 
ious faith  in  others.     Thereupon 
he  was  transformed  into  an  ear- 
nest Christian  worker.    This  was 
in  1842.     Having  left  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  he  soon  began 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Geoigia 
Methodist  conference  in  1845.    In 
1847  he  was  married  in  Athens, 
Ga.     But  his,  eminent  fitne.ss  for 
the  teacher's  vocation  had  been 
early  recognized, and  the  Method- 
„  ^__^  ist  institutions  of  Georgia  became 

^<J^%'J^^rj.»^<..e..<?<--  the  field  of  his  labors    According- 
^^■^^       ly,  after  a  term  of  three  yeai-s  m 
tlie  ministry,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  in  Emory  college,  Oxford.  Several 
years  following  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Madison  female  college,  which  position  he  held  for  a 
number  of  months  only.    At  this  time,  1852,  another 
call  took  him  to  the  department  of  natural  science  in 
the  Wesleyan  female  college  at  Macon.    This  position 
was  held  a  number  of  years.  Then,  after  a  second  term 
of  ayearintheministry  at  Frankfort,  Ky., he  was  called 
to  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  female  college,  over  which 
he  presided  until  1859.     At  this  period  he  accepted 
an  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Wesleyan  female 
college,  whither  he  returned,  and  where  he  remained 
the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life.     It  was  remarked, 
that  under  his  administration  the  institution,  always 
a  noted  one  among  the  colleges  of  the  land,  reached  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  not  before  known  in 
its  history.     Aside  from  the  distinction  which  he  at- 
tained as  an  educator  and  preacher.  Dr.  Bonnell  was 
known  in  letters  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  lit- 
erary journals.     While  at  Macon,  he  published  two 
works  on  English  composition,   which  acquired  a 
wide  popularity  in  tlie  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
southern  states.    In  company  with  other  distinguished 
teachers,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Georgia 
teachers'  association,  at  whose  meetings  he  for  a  time 
presided.   He  died  at  the  college  in  September,  1871. 
BASS,  William  C,  seventh  president  of  Wes- 
leyan female  college  (1875-    ),  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Jan.  13,  1831,  the  youngest 
son  of  Rev.  Henry  and  Amelia 
M.  Bass.     He  was  educated  at  a 
famous  church  school  at  Cokes- 
bury,  S.  C,  and  at  Emory  col- 
lege,  Ga.,  graduating  from  tlie 
latter  institution  in  1852.     He 
began  his  career  as  a  teacber  iin- 
mediately  after  leaving  college, 
teacliing  in  Greensboro',  Ga.,  two 
years,  and  in  the  Madison  female 
college  five  years.     He  entered 
the   ministry   of  the   Slethodist 
church  in  October,  1852,  and  has 
given  his  later  life  to  the  work  of 
education  in  Georgia,  in  connec- 
v"-  tion   with   the   Christian   minis- 

^j  try.     He  became  a  professor  in 

Pi^,  {3.   ^J-»-ii-*'      the  Wesleyan  female  college  in 
1859,  and  succeeded  to  the  pres- 
1874,   but    did    not    assume   the 
office  until  January,  1875.     Dur 


idency  in   July, 
functions  of  his 


ing    his   presidency  Wesleyan  female  college    re- 


ceived gifts  amounting  to  $125,000  from  George 
I.  Seney  of  New  York,  who  'gave  a  like  sum  to 
Emory  college  also.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
princely  benefaction  may  be  marked  in  the  elaborate 
improvements  in  the  main  building,  which  have- 
made  it  one  of  the  most  complete  edifices  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  country  (see  illustration).  It 
is  246  feet  long,  85  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high. 
These  changes  entailed  an  outlay  of  $65,000.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  Seney  set  apart  $50,000  as  "a  per- 
petual endowment,  the  income  from  which  may  be 
employed  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  trustees." 
Half  of  this  amount  has  already  been  applied  to  en- 
dow the  president's  chair,  while  the  remaining  half 
has  been  used  in  the  endowment  of  the  "Lovick 
Pierce  Professorship."  Mr.  Seney's  birthday,  the- 
13th  of  May,  is  now  fittingly  observed  by  the  col- 
lege as  "Benefactor's  Day."  President  Bass  was 
made  a  D.D.  by  Emory  college.  The  college  enroll- 
ment at  present  (1893)  numbers  about  350  names, 
while  the  faculty  contains  twenty  instructors,  all 
but  five  being  women. 

MABBY,  Milton  Harvey,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Pickens  coimtj',  Ala.,  June  17,  1851.  His  father, 
Jesse  H.  Mabry,  was  for  many  years  a  promi- 
nent merchant  in  Alabama,  but  went  to  Missis- 
sippi after  the  civil  war.  ,  The  latter,  who  was 
of  Irish  extraction,  had  moved  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Alabama,  so  that  the  son  is  connected 
with  the  well-known  families 
bearing  his  name  in  the  Palmetto 
state.  His  mother,  whose  maid- 
en name  was  Martha  Caroline 
Prude,  was  a  native  of  Bridge- 
ville,  Ala.,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  family  of  that  name  who  set- 
tled in  Alabama  early  in  its  his- 
tory. Justice  Mabry  was  edu- 
cated at  the  schools  of  Verona, 
Miss.,  bui  finished  his  literary 
education  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  the  town  of  Ox- 
ford. He  left  it  in  1869  for  the 
law  school  at  Lebanon,  Tenn., 
from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1872.  He  removed  to  Tupelo, 
Miss.,thesameyear,and  began  the 
practice  of  his  pi'ofession  at  first 
alone,  but  soon  formed  a  part- 
nership with  a  prominent  lawyer, 
the  firm  being  known  as  Medford  &  Mabry.  Jus- 
tice Mabry  was  specially  honored  by  the  people  of 
Tupelo  by  their  election  of  him  as  their  mayor  for 
two  years  in  succession.  In  1879,  on  account  of  de- 
clining health,  he  removed  to  Florida  and  settled  in 
Leesburg,  where  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
William  A.  Hocker,  which  lasted  ten  years..  In  1883 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  placed  on  the 
most  important  conmiittee  in  the  house,  and  in  1884 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  for  four  years. 
This  made  him  president  of  the  senate,  and  so  hon- 
orably did  he  fill  the  position  that  he  won  the  ap- 
plause and  thanks  of  all  his  colleagues.  In  1890  he 
was  elected  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  and  is  now  (1893)  filling  that  position 
in  an  eminently  satisfactory  way.  He  was  mariied 
in  1876  to  Ella  Bramlitt,"  daughter  of  John  W. 
Bramlitt,  an  extensive  planter  near  Verona,  Miss. 
Justice  Mabry  has  a  sanguine,  nervous,  active  tem- 
perament, and  is  a  profound,  earnest  student,  a  hard 
worker,  a  conscientious  judge,  and  a  forceful  speak- 
er. His  executive  and  judicial  ability  is  recognized 
throughout  the  state,  while  his  opinions  are  received 
with  respect  by  all.  Physically,  he  is  a  man  of  com-  ' 
manding  presence,  although  of  slender  figure,  and 
has  dark  hazel  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  a  thoughtful 
face. 
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KANE,  George  Proctor,  police  marshal,  was 
bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  17,  1817,  the  son  of 
north  of  Ireland  parents.  He  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  after  serving  a  clerkship  in  a  commission 
Louse,  became  a  grain  merchant.  He  was  active  in 
aiding  the  famished  families  in  Ireland,  in  1846-47, 
by  seudiug  food,  and  interesting  liis  fellow-mer- 
chants in  their  behalf.  The 
people  of  Baltimore  elected 
him  to  various  local  offices,  and 
President  Fillmore  appointed 
him  collector  of  Ibe  port.  Pres 
ident  Tyler  retained  him  dur- 
ing his  administration.  He  was 
appointed  marshal  of  police, 
and  in  1861,  when  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  endeavored  to 
pass  through  Baltimore,  Mar 
shal  Kane  did  all  in  his  power 
to  protect  them  and  dispel  the 
mob.  When  the  city  was  placed 
under  martial  law  by  Gen.  But 
ler.  Marshal  Kane  resisted  his 
demand  for  the  surrender  of 
arms  in  possession  of  the  city 
authorities,  and  under  the 
charge  of  protecting  contra- 
band traffic  in  ai'ms,  and  being 
the  head  of  a  police  force 
hostile  to  the  U.  S.  governmeat,  he  was  arrested  in 
June,  1861,  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry.  He 
was  subsequently  carried  first  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston 
harbor,  and  afterward  to  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York 
harbor.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  months  he  was  re- 
leased, and  went  within  the  Confederate  lines,  where 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Baltimore,  and  in  1873  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  afterward  mayor  of  the  city, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June 
■33,  1878. 

MOBELL,  George,  jurist,  was  born  in  Lenox, 
Mass.,  March  23,  1786.  His  ancestors  were  French 
Huguenots.  He  was  educated  at  Lenox  academy 
■and  at  Williams,  receiving  his  degree  from  the  lat- 
ter institution  in  1807.  He  studied  law  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810,  and  settled 
in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  1832. 
During  that  time  he  was  clerk  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Otsego  county,  master  in  chancery, 
and  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1828 
he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  assembly.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court 
for  Michigan  territory,  and  removed  to  Deti-oit. 
He  held  that  office  until  1837,  when  Michigan  was 
admitted  into  the  Union.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
a' judge  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and  in  1843  chief 
justice.  While  a  resident  of  New  York,  Judge 
Morell  rose  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  militia  ser- 
vice up  to  !i  majorgeneralsliip.  As  a  judge  he  pre- 
sided with  great  dignity,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  legal  attainments  and  untiring  industry.  In 
politics  he  was  a  stanch  democrat.  He  married  a 
■daughter  of  Gen.  Samuel  B.  Webb.  While  still 
■serving  as  chief  jastice  he  died  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
March  8,  1845.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  many 
representatives  of  the  state  legislature  and  "the  bar 
of  Detroit. 

SHINN,  George  Wolfe,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  14,  1839  He 
commenced  his  theological  education  in  the  Episcopal 
theological  seminary  of  Virginia,  but  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and 
entered  the  Divinity  school  inthat  city,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  course  of  study.  He  was,  on  Oct.  30,  1862, 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter,  and  became  assistant  to  the  Kev. 
Kingston  Qoddard,  D.D.,  at  St.  Paul's  church,  Phila- 


delphia. He  remained  in  this  position  until  July  10, 
1863,  when  he  entered  upon  the  rectorship  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Moyamensing,  Philadelphia. 
Sept.  3,  1863,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Mills  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Stevens. 
He  continued  in  charge  of  the  parish  until  Jan,  1, 
1866,  when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  resigned  that 
field,  and  went  to  Shamokin,  Pa.  During  his  rec- 
torship of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  he  secured 
the  payment  of  tlie  debt  upon  the  building,  had  the 
church  edifice  consecrated,  and  erected  a  ])arish 
house.  His  work  in  Shamokin  continued  for  a  little 
over  a  year.  He  organized  the  parish  and  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  a  church  building,  which, 
however,  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado  Api'.  29,  1866, 
as  it  was  approaching  completion.  A  small  chapel 
was  constructed  out  of  the  ruins,  and  in  it  services 
were  held.  He  was  called  from  Shamokin  to  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church 
Feb.  24,  1867,  which  position  he  occupied  for  over 
four  years,  when  he  was  called  to  St.  Luke's  church, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  While  in  Lock  Haven  lie  was  a  trus- 
tee and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Central  normal 
school,  and  also  aided  in  organizing  I  he  Public 
library,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  The 
rectoiy  of  the  parish  Wiis  built  in  tlie  first  year  of 
his  ministry  there.  His  residence  in  Troy  was  for 
about  four  years,  the  time  being  divided  between 
St.  Luke's  and  St.  Paul's.  At  the  former  parish  he 
secured  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  and  the  pur- 
chase of  a  rectoiy,  besides  the  refitting  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  church.  He  established  and  taught  a 
parish  day  school,  which  grew  to  a  membership  of 
124,  and  while  engaged  in  the  double  duties  of  rec- 
tor and  teacher,  prepared  his  first  book,  "A  Manual 
of  Instruction  upon  the  Collects,  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels." He  was  asked  to  become  head  master  of  St. 
Paul's  school  with  the  title  of  assistant  minister  of 
the  parish.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  the  school, 
which  had  been  feeble  for  some  years,  grew  to  a 
membership  of  104.  He  found,  after  a  year's  expe- 
rience, that  he  must  make  choice  between  teaching, 
as  a  calling,  and  the  more  specific  duties  of  the  min- 
istry. He  decided  in  favor  of  the 
ministiy.  Just  then  the  rectorship 
of  Grace  church,  Newton,  Mass., 
was  offered  to  him,  and  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  that  position 
Jan.  8,  1875.  During  liis  rector- 
ship the  large  debt  on  the  church 
was  paid  and  the  building  conse- 
crated, a  chapel  and  parish  house 
were  built,  and  a  fund  secured  for 
a  guild  hall.  He  .served  for  twelve 
years  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board  in  Newton,  and  was  one  of 
the  foundei'S  of  the  Cottage  hos- 
pital, besides  taking  part  in  other 
public  enterprises  in  the  city.  He 
was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the 
board  of  missions  for  the  diocese, 
and  also  vice-dean,  of  the  eastern 
convocation,  but  confined  his  at- 
tention almost  entirely  to  his  parochial  and  literary 
work.  During  his  rectorship  of  Grace  church  he 
established  missions  at  Auburndale,  Newton  High- 
lands and  Chestnut  Hill,  three  wards  of  Newton, 
which  missions  subsequently  became  independent  and 
self-supporting,  with  edifices  and  rectors  of  their  own. 
His  literary  productions  consist  of  various  manuals 
of  instruction  upon  the  scriptures,  the  prayer-book 
and  the  church,  a  hand-book  of  notable  Episcopal 
churches,  a  book  of  Christmas  stories  for  children,  a 
number  of  tracts  upon  religious  topics,  and  articles 
in  church  papers  and  reviews.  His  most  successful 
literary  work  has  been  his  editorship  of  the  "  Whit- 
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taker  Series  of  Lesson  Leaflets"  for  teachers  and 
scholars  in  Episcopal  Sunday-schools,  the  combined 
quarterly  circulation  amounting  to  over  100,000 
copies. 

HARE,  Robert,  scientist,  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  Jan.  17,  1781.  His  father  was  an 
Englishman,  but  his  mother  belonged  to  an  old 
Philadelphia  family.  At  an  early  age,  Robert  Hare 
became  engaged  iu  the  brewing  business  established 
by  his  father,  but  his  youthful  mind  was  not  content 
with  this  alone,  and  we  find  him  giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics.  In 
1801  he  communicated  to  the 
chemical  society  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  de- 
scription of  theoxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe, or  the  hydiostatic  blowpipe, 
as  the  inventor  tiist  called  it.  For 
this  discovery  the  Rumf  ord  medal 
was  awarded  him  by  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  Boston.  The  fer- 
tility of  Hare's  mind  led  him  to 
suggest  many  ingenious  forms  of 
apparatus  useful  in  chemical  and 
physical  manipulation,  and  he 
put  these  ideas  into  practice.  In 
1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  iu  the  medial  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Here  he  continued  his  inventive 
work,  and  introduced  many  im- 
provements in  existing  electrical 
apparatus  and  brought  out  much  that  was  entirely 
new  in  this  line.  The  deflagrator,  invented  by  Hare 
in  1830,  allowed  experiments  iu  physical  aud  chemi- 
cal research  to  be  carried  out,  which  were  previous- 
ly considered  an  impossibility.  The  calorimotor 
was  another  most  useful  invention.  Of  course  tlie 
particular  forms  of  apparatus  invented  by  Hare, 
have  been  so  changed  by  improvements  that  the 
originals  vrotild  now  scarcely  be  recognized.  Still 
they  are  even  now  of  great  historic  iuterest,  and 
may  be  studied  by  interested  persons,  as  they  are 
now  national  property,  the  inventor  having  given 
them  to  the  Smithsonian  institution  for  preservation. 
As  a  chemical  philosopher.  Hare  was  also  distin 
guished,  and  his  views  received  the  attention  of  the 
most  eminent  scientists  of  Europe.  In  meteorology 
he  was  chiefly  noted  as  an  expounder  of  an  electrical 
theory  of  storms,  and  his  discussions  with  Redfield, 
who  Iiad  advanced  a  rotary  theoiy  of  storms,  are  of 
great  interest.  In  Silliman's  "American  Journal  of 
Science  "  there  are  a  number  of  papers  by  these  two 
disputants,  in  which  each  one  supports  his  own  the- 
ory, by  bringing  out  what  he  thinks  are  the  main 
facts.  It  may  be  added  that  even  now  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  atmospheric  electricity  to  give 
it  its  proper  place  as  a  factor  in  storm  formation. 
Personally,  Hare  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  and 
of  striking  individuality  in  many  ways.  He  rather 
courted  controversy,  as  he  was  a  clear  thinker  and 
ready  speaker.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  whig  party,  and  occasionally  wrote 
on  political  and  financial  subjects,  as  well  as  in  his 
special  domain  of  science.  In  later  years  he  became 
a  convert  to  spiritualism,  and  lectured  in  its  advo- 
cacy. Dr.  Hare  was  a  life  member  of  the  Smithsonian 
institution.     He  died  at  Philadelphia  May  13,  1858. 

BEAIjL,  Benjamin  Lloyd,  soldier,  was  born 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  about  1800,  the  son  of 
Maj.  Beall  of  Maryland.  He  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point,  entered  upon  his  studies,  but 
did  not  graduate.  In  1836  he  raised  a  regiment  for 
the  Florida  Indian  campaign,  and  was  commissioned 
captain  of  U.  S.  dragoons,  June  8,  1836,  and  for 
gallantry  in  the  field  brevetted  major,  March  15, 
1837,  and  appointed  major,  1st  U.  S.  dragoons.  Feb. 


16,  1847.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was,  for 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Royales, 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  On  his  return  to  the 
states,  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st 
U.  S.  dragoons,  March  3,  1855,  and  was  assigned  to 
service  on  the  western  frontier,  where  he  i-emained 
for  several  years.  As  one  portion  of  the  duties  as- 
signed him,  he  was  placed  in  command  as  general 
in  California,  after  its  annexatiou  to  the  United 
States  in  1850,  and  while  so  serving  built  all  the 
forts  from  the  western  frontier  of  Texas  lo  the 
Pacitic.  He  was  then  ordered  to  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and, where  he  served  for  two  years.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  ordered  to  Baltimore; 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  1st  U.  S.  dragoons  in 
May,  1801,  and  because  of  his  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vice, placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was  the  father 
of  three  sous;  two  served  iu  the  Federal  army,  and 
one  in  the  Confederate!  Gen.  Beall  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Aug.  16,  1863. 

EG-AN,  Patrick,  Irish  Nationalist,  was  born 
in  County  Longford,  Ireland,  Aug.  13,  1841,  the  son 
of  Francis  Bgan,  a  civil  engineer.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  oflice  of  a  firm  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  general  grain  and  milling  business  in 
Dublin,  with  branches  throughout  the  country,  in 
which,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  chief  accountant,  and  gen- 
eral confidential  man.  In  1872,  on  the  death  of  the 
principal  partners,  he  converted  the  concern  into  a 
joiut-stock  company,  and  was  elected  managing 
director.  He  was  also  engaged  in  other  large  busi- 
ness enterprises.  From  boyhood  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic Nationalist,  and  was. an  active  worker  in  the 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  in  Ireland.  Before  the  London  "  Times  "- 
Paruell  connnission,  it  wiis  sworn  that  he  was  not 
ouly  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  which  di- 
rected the  revolutionary  organization,  but  was  one 
of  the  executive  committee  of  three  within  the  coun- 
cil. In  the  constitutional,  as  well  as  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  for  Irish  freedom,  he  took  an  im- 
portant part.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Home  Rule  movement  in  1871,  and  of  the  Land 
movement  in  1879.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Land  league,  Patrick  Egan,  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Biggar,  M.P.,  were  elected  trustees; 
Mr.  Egan  becoming  the  acting  ti'eas- 
urer.  He  was  one  of  the  defendants 
with  Parnell  when  the  Irish  leader 
and  a  number  of  his  associates  were 
prosecuted  at  the  great  state  trial 
of  1880  in  Dublin,  for  sedition  and 
conspiracy,  which  resulted  in  ten 
of  the  jury  voting  for  the  acquittal 
of  the  accused.  After  this  he  re- 
sided for  two  years  in  Paris,  and 
from  there,  while  the  other  leaders 
were  in  prison,  he  directed  the  op- 
erations of  the  Land  league  in 
Irelaud.  He  was  twice  nominated 
for  parliament,  but  declined  elec- 
tion, because  lie  would  not  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Englisli  government.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1882  he  returned  from  Paris  to  Ire- 
land. From  there  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  March,  1883,  and  settled  in  Nebraska,  where  with 
his  usual  energy  he  went  into  business,  and  es- 
tablished a  T)umber  of  grain  elevators  along  the  line 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad.  In  1884,  at 
a  convention  held  in  Boston,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  national  league  of  America,  which 
position  he  filled  until  1886.  In  1887  the  London 
"Times  "shook  political  elements  in  England  to 
their  very  foundations  by  the  publication  of  what 
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purpoitea  to  be  the  fac-simile  of  a  letter,  signed 
"Charles  S.  Parnell,"  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Egau, 
in  wliicli  the  former  apologized  to  the  latter  for  hav- 
ing condemned  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cav- 
endish and  Jlr.  Burke  in  Phojnix  Park;  and  for 
a  while  it  looked  as  if  the  charges  made  by  the 
' '  Times, "  upon  the  strength  of  this  and  other  similar 
letters,  would  break  up  tlie  English  liberal  party, 
and  drive  the  Irish  leaders  forever  out  of  public  life. 
In  1889  the  case  came  before  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  parliament,  when  Mr.  Egan  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  exposing  and  defeating  what  has 
been  characterized  as  the  boldest  and  vilest  forgery 
conspiracy  recorded  in  history.  Pigott,  when  con- 
fronted on  the  witness  stand  with  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Egan  from  Nebraska,  broke  down,  con- 
fessed having  forged  the  letters,  and  fled,  and  a  few 
days  later,  when  arrested  in  Madrid  for  his  crime,  he 
killed  himself.  With  this  suicide  of  Pigott  the  case 
of  the  "  Times  "  practically  collapsed;  whereupon 
the  attorney-general  for  England,  as  loading  council 
for  the  "Times,"  read  in  court  an  apology  to  Par- 
nell, Egan  and  Davitt.  In  the  United  States  he 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  as  an  earnest  ad- 
herent of  the  republican  party,  and  as  an  ardent 
protectionist.  In  the  campaign  of  1888  he  was 
elected  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  of  his  state  to 
the  National  republican  convention;  receiving  as 
delegate-at-large  594  votes  in  a  state  convention  of 
616  delegates.  He  has  also  worked  very  earnestly 
in  building  up  the  interests  of  Nebraska,  his  adopted 
state,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  which 
has  been  his  liome  since  1883.  In  March,  1889, 
Presicjent  Harrison  appointed  him  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  republic  of  Chili,  and,  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  course  there  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
1891,  he  was  subjected  to  much  adverse  comment  at 
home,  but  was  defended  by  the  president.  Mr. 
Egan  returned  to  the  United  States  in  August,  1893. 

WASHBURN,  Israel,  war  governor  of  Maine, 
was  born  at  Livermore,  Me.,  June  6,  1813;  brother 
of  C.  C,  C.  A.,  and  E.  B.  Washburn.  He  was  de- 
scended from  John  Washburn,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  England,  and  who  came 
to  this  country  in  1861  and  set- 
tled in  Duxbury,  Mass  His 
grandfather  (Israel)  was  a  rev- 
olutionary soldier  and  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture ;  his  father  (Israel  2d) 
was  born  at  Raynham,  Bristol 
county, Mass.,  in  1784,  removed 
to  Maine  in  1806,  became  a 
shipbuilder  and  trader  on  the 
Kennebec  river,  and  .settled  at 
Livermore,  where  he  died  Sept. 
1,  1876,  leaving  seven  sons, 
most  of  whom  became  eminent; 
three  of  them  being  in  congress 
at  the  same  lime.  The  eldest 
(Israel  3d)  became  a  lawyer 
in  1834,  opened  an  oflice  at 
Orono,  Penobscot  county. 
Me.,  and  was  .sent  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1842.  He  was  in 
congress  1851-60,  first  as  a  whig,  then  as  an  active  re- 
publican, governor  of  .Elaine  1861-62,  collector  at 
Portland,  ':\rc,,  1863-77.  He  refused  in  1875  tlie 
presidency  of  Tufls  college,  of  which  he  was  long 
presid'_'iit  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Besides  .sundry 
speeches,  addresses  and  contributions  to  periodicals, 
he  published  "Notes,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Personal,  of  Livermore,  Me."  (1874).  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Tufts  in  1872,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  12,  1883. 
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BROWN,  Jacob,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bucks; 
county,  Pa.,  of  Quaker  parentage,  on  May  9, 1775. 
He  received  a  classical  education,  and  tor  several 
years  taught  school  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.  Then 
fiom  1796  until  1798  he  was  employed  as  a  govern- 
ment surveyor  in  Ohio.  In  1798  he  removed  to- 
New  York  city,  where  he  found  employment  as  a 
school  teacher  and  newspaper  writer,  and  at  the 
same  time  fitted  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  was  also  for  a  while  the 
private  secretary  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  About  1806  he 
founded  tlie  town  of  Browns- 
ville in  Jefferson  county,  N. 
y.,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
judge  of  the  countj'.  In  1809 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
militia,  and  when  the  war  with 
England  opened  in  1812  he 
held  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  conmiand  of  the  New  York 
frontier.  He  thoroughly  drilled 
the  forces  under  him,  and  when 
on  Oct.  12,  1812,  a  British 
force  greatly  outnumbering  his 
own,  attacked  him  at  Ogdens- 
biirg,  he  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. In  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices he  was  tendered  a 
colonel's  commission  in  the  regular  army,  but  de- 
clined it.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1813  he  trans- 
ferred his  headquarters  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  on 
May  29,  1813,  he  met  and  again  defeated  a  British 
army  much  larger  than  his  own.  His  brilliant  suc- 
cesses now  brought  him  into  national  prominence 
and  in  obedience  to  popular  demand,  he  was,  on 
July  19,  1813,  made  brigadier  general  in  the  regular 
army,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1814,  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Niagara  with  the  lank  of 
major-general.  Gen.  Brown  at  once  entered  on  a 
vigorous  campaign  that  was  an  unbroken  list  of  vic- 
tories. He  captured  Foi't  Erie,  repulsed  Gen.  Rial! 
at  Chippewa  on  July  5,  1814,  and  on  July  25,  1814, 
routed  Gen.  Drummond  at  Lundy's  Lane,  where  he 
was  twice  wounded.  In  a  second  engagement  on 
Sept.  17th,  Gen.  Drummond  was  again  badly 
worsted.  Congress  gave  Gen,  Brown  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  had  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor,  and 
New  York  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He 
continued  to  command  the  northern  division  of  the 
army  until  March  10,  1821,  when  he  was  appointed 
general-inchief  of  the  U.  S.  army,  which  position 
he  retained  until  his  death.  Gen.  Brown  possessed 
all  the  requisites  of  a  great  commander,  and  was,  be- 
sides, a  man  of  blameless  life,  and  of  the  loftiest 
patriotism.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
24,  1828. 

BARBOZA,  Mary  (Garnet),  missionarv,  was 
born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1845.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  colored  al)olitionist,  Henry  Highland 
Garnet,  and  inherited  many  of  her  father's  lemark- 
able  qualities.  She  taught  in  the  first  free  colored 
school  which  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Washington 
in  1863,  and  Secretary  Stanton  found  it  necessary  to 
detail  a  squad  of  soldiers  to  protect  her  on  her  way 
to  and  from  this  school.  After  the  civil  war  she 
continued  licr  labors  among  the  American  blacks 
until,  in  1881,  her  father  was  appointed  U.  S.  minis- 
ter to  Liberia,  when  she  accompanied  him  to  Africa. 
Minister  Garnet  lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  ar- 
rival,but  his  daughter  remained  to  carry  out  the  work 
to  which  she  had  devoted  her  life.  She  vi.sitedboth 
the  United  States  and  England  and  securetl  many 
friends  for  the  200  native  children  that  composed ' 
her  African  school.  She  died  at  Brewersville,  a  town 
on  the  St.  Paul's  river,  Liberia,  Dec.  2,  1890. 
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JACKSON,  Patrick  Tracy,  cotton  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  Aug.  14, 
1780.  His  father,  Jonathan  Jackson  (1743-1810), 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1761,  and  later  was 
a  successful  merchant  at  Newburyport.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775  and  1777, 
and  of  the  national  congress  in  1782.  He  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  state  senate  in 
1789,  was  U.  S.  marshal  in  1790 
and  1791,  and  from  1802  till  1806 
treasurer  of  Massachusetts.  From 
1807  till  his  death  in  1810  he  was 
treasure!-  of  Harvard  college.  The 
son  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion, and  then  entered  the  count- 
ing house  of  a  Newbmyport  mer- 
chant. At  a  later  date  he  removed 
to  Boston  and  amassed  a  large 
fortune  in  the  Indian  trade.  In 
1813,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Francis  C.  Lowell,  he  engaged 
in  cotton  manufacture.  A  mill 
was  built  at  Northam,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  power-loom  invented  by 
Paul  Moody  was  used.  The  ven- 
ture proved  very  successful,  and 
in  1821  Mr.  Jackson  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  on  the  Merriraac  river  adjoining  the  Pawtucket 
canal.  On  this  land  the  Merrimac  manufacturing 
company,  which  he  had  organized,  and  in  which  he 
was  a  large  stockholder,  built  several  mills,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  city  of  Lowell. 
Some  years  later  another  company  was  formed  by 
him  and  continued  the  work  of  building  cotton  mills 
at  Lowell.  In  1830  he  obtained  a  charter  for  a  rail- 
road from  Boston  to  Lowell,  which  was  completed 
under  his  supervision  in  1835.  In  1837  financial  re- 
verses swept  away  the  larger  part  of  his  fortune,  and 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  locks  and  canal 
company  of  Lowell.  Later  he  had  charge  of  the 
Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  at  Soraers- 
worth,  Mass.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses, 
and  took  an  active  and  beneficent  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  operatives  in  his  mills.  He  died  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1847. 

JACKSON,  Charles,,  lawyer,  was  born  in  New- 
buryport, Mass.,  May  31,'  1775.  eldest  son  of  Jona- 
than Jackson.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1793,  studied  law  under 
the  direction  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  and  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  1796.  He  practiced  at  New- 
buryport from  1796  till  1803.  In  the  year  last 
named  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  became 
a  leader  at  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts state  constitutional  convention  in  1820,  and 
from  1813  to  1824  served  as  a  judge  of  the  state  su- 
preme court.  In  1838  he  presided  over  a  commis- 
sion charged  with  the  codification  of  the  state  laws, 
and  drafted  a  large  part  of  the  revised  statutes.  He 
was  the  author  of  "Pleadings  and  Practice  in  Real 
Actions  "  (Boston,  1828),  which  is  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  He  died  in  Bos- 
ton Dec.  l'3,  1855. 

JACKSON,  James,  physician,  was  born  in  New- 
buryport, Ma.ss.,  Oct.  3,  1777,  brother  of  Charles  and 
Patrick  Tracy  Jackson.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1796,  and  subsequently  studied  medicine 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  in  London,  England.  From  1800 
till  1866  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Boston.  He  was  in  1810  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Massachusetts  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Somerville,  and  from  1812  until  1835  he  served  as 
physician  to  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital. 
He  was  made  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  Har- 
vard in  1810,  and  in  1812  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
theory  and  practice  in  the  same  institution,  becoming 
v.— 26. 


professor  emeritus  in  1836.  He  was  for  some  years 
pi'esident  of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  medical  journals,  and  pub- 
lished: "On  the  Bounomian  System"  (1809);  "Re- 
marks on  the  Medical  Effects  of  Dentition"  (1812); 
"Eulogy  on  Dr.  John  Warren  "  (1815);  "Syllabus 
of  Lectures"  (1816);  "Text-Book  of  Lectures" 
(1825  and  1827),  and  "Letters  to  a  Young  Physi- 
cian" (1856).  He  also  published  a  memoir  of  his 
son  who  died  in  1834.  James  Jackson  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  37,  1867. 

SPENCER,  Ichabod  Smith,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Rupert,  Bennington  county,  Vt., 
Feb.  23,  1798;  descended  from  Thomas  Spencer, 
who  emigrated  in  1633,  removed  with  his  brother 
William  to  Hartford  in  1635,  and  died  in 
1687.  Ichabod  graduated  from  Union  college  in 
1822;  taught  for  three  years  at  Schenectady,  and 
three  more  at  Canandaigua;  was  licensed  by  the 
presbvtery  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1826;  was  colleague 
of  S."  Williams,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  1828-32, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  declined  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1830, 
and  that  of  Hamilton  college  in  1832;  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Union  theological  seminary.  New 
York,  and  held  the  chair  of  Biblical  history  there 
1836-40,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hamilton  col- 
lege in  1840.  The  two  series  of  his  "Pastor's 
Sketches"  (1850-53)  gained  great  popularity  at  home 
and  in  England,  and  were  translated  into  French. 
After  his  death  two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  with  a  memoir,  by  J.  M.  Sherwood 
(1855);  "Sacramental  Discourses " (1861),  and  "Evi- 
dences of  Divine  Revelation  "  (1865).  He  died  in 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  23,  1854. 

WAXiKEK,  Prancis  Amasa,  statistician,  econ- 
omist, and  educator,  was  born  in  Boston,  July  2, 
1840,  son  of  Amasa  Walker.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1860  and  began  to  read  law,  but  in  1861 
went  into  the  war  as  sergeant-major,  and  the  next 
year  rose  to  be  adjutant-general  of  Couch's  division, 
and  lieutenant-coionel  on  the  staflE  of  the  2d  corps. 
Wounded  at  Chancel lorsville  in  1863,  and  taken 
prisoner  in  August,  1864,  he  lost  his  health  in  Libby 
prison,  and  left  the  army  in  1865  with  the  brevet  of 
brigadier.  He  was  classical  teacher  at  Williston 
seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  1865-67,  was  con-  ■ 
nected  with  the  Springfield  "Republican"  for  a 
year,  was  made  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  statistics  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment in  1869,  superintendent  of  the 
ninth  census  in  1870,  and  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs  in  Novem- 
ber, 1871.  Returning  with  ripe  ex- 
perience and  a  solid  reputation  to  the 
work  of  teaching,  he  in  1873  took  the 
chair  of  political  economy  and  his- 
tory in  the  Sheffield  scientific  school 
of  Yale  college.  While  thus  placed 
he  served  on  the  New  Haven  and  the 
Connecticut  boards  of  education ; 
was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  awards 
at  the  centennial  exposition  of  1876, 
U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  interna- 
tional monetary  conference  of  1878 
at  Paris,  and  superintendent  of  the 
tenth  census  1879-81.  Since  1881 
he  has  been  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  technology,  Boston,  and  inci- 
dentally a  member  of  the  state  and  city  boards  of 
education,  and  a  lecturer  on  land  tenure  at  Harvard 
in  1883.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  National  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  and  member  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic association,  and  of  statistical  societies  at  home 
and  abroad.     He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
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Amherst  in  1875,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  six  insti- 
tutions—Yale and  Amherst  in  1881,  Harvard  iii 
1883,  Columbia  in  1887,  St.  Andrews  in  1888,  Dub- 
lin in  1893.  Besides  numerous  official  reports,  his 
publications  include,  "  The  Indian  Question'"  (1873); 
"The  Wages  Question"  (1876) ;  "Two  Books  on 
Money"  (1878-79);  "Political  Economy,"  in  the 
"American  science  series"  ( 1 882) ;"  Land  and  its  Rent " 
(1883),  and  "  History  of  the  second  corps.  Army  of  the 
Potomac  "(1886). 

TAGGrART,  John  Henry,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Georgetown,  Md.,  Jan.  22,  1821,  son  of  Harry  L. 
And  Martha  Scaggs  Taggart,  both  natives  of  Mary- 
land. When  he  was  five  year^  old  his  father  died, 
and  his  mother  removed  with  her  two  children  to 
Philadelphia.  To  this  mother,  an  educated,  re- 
fined woman,  who  had  taught  school  in  Maryland,  he 
was  much  indebted  for  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
Aside  from  this  instruction,  his  university  was  the 
printing  office.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  began  to 
learn  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  "  National 
Gazette."  He  remained  there  several  years  and  then 
was  employed  as  compositor  on  the  "  Public  Ledger," 
and  also  in  its  job  otilce  until  1858.  Prior  to  that 
time,  in  1842,  he  joined  the  militia,  then,  with  the 
volunteer  firemen,  a  popular  feature  of  Philadelpliia 
local  life.  In  1844,  during  the  memorable  Roman 
Catholic  riots,  he  did  good 
service  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Blues  in  aiding 
to  put  down  the  uprising,  and 
was  commissioned  lieutenant 
by  Gov.  Shunk.  In  1849,  just 
at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war,  military  ardor  ran  high, 
and  Lieut.  Taggart,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  began,  in  partnership 
with  Lambert  W.  Holland,  the 
publication  of  the  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer."  The  venture 
did  not  prove  successful,  how- 
ever, and  after  six  months'  trial 
the  subscription  list  was  sold 
to  Thomas  Fitzgerald  of  the 
"City  Items."  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Taggart  displayed 
marked  ability  as  a  news- 
was  given  a  position  as  re- 
porter, first  on  the  "  Sunday  Mercury,"  then  on  the 
"Ledger,"  and  later  on  "The  Press,"  under  Col. 
John  W.  Forney.  In  1860  he  purchased  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  "  Sunday  Mercury,"  and  was  enthusias- 
tically engaged  in  building  up  its  interest  when  the 
civil  war  opened.  Soon  after  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  he  raised  the  Wayne  Guards,  which  com- 
pany became  a  part  of  the  12th  regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania reserve  corps,  when  that  military  body  was 
organized  at  Harrisburg  in  July,  1861.  He  was  then 
elected  colonel  of  the  regiment,  which  was  assigned 
to  Gen.  McCall's  division,  composed  entirely  of  the 
Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  he  being  placed  in  the 
3d  brigade,  commanded  by  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord.  Be- 
fore leaving  Harrisburg,  Col.  Taggart  rendered  most 
efficient  service  by  averting  a  riot  in  tiiat  city,  caused 
by  the  unreasonable  delay  of  the  paymasters  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  three  months'  soldiers  whose 
term  of  service  had  expired.  His  successful  efforts 
on  this  occasion  won  the  approbation  and  highest 
praise  of  Gov.  Ourtin  of  Pennsylvania.  On  Dec.  20, 
1861,  Col.  Taggart  commanded  his  regiment  in  the 
battle  of  Danes  ville,  Va.,  the  first  brilliant  success  of 
the  civil  war  after  the  eventful  disasters  at  Bull  Run 
and  Ball's  Bluff.  For  his  gallantly  in  action  he  was 
recommended  by  Gen.  Ord  for  brigadier-genei'al  by 
brevet.  He  was  in  command  of  his  regiment 
through    the    Peninsular    campaign    under    Gen. 
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McClellan,  and  participated  in  the  historic  seven 
days'  fight  before  Richmond.  Having  bravely  and 
successfully  defended  Ellerson's  Mills  against  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Me- 
chanicsville,  the  first  of  the  seven  days'  contest.  Col. 
Taggart  was  highly  complimented  for  his  gallantry 
by  Gen.  McCall  in  his  official  report  of  thebattle.  At 
Gaines'  Mill,  New  Market  cross  roads,  Malvern  Hill 
and  the  engagements  in  front  of  Richmond  imme- 
dia'ely  following  Mechanicsville,  Col.  Taggart  com- 
manded his  regiment.  After  serving  in  the  army 
fifteen  months,  his  business  interests  at  home  became 
much  embarrassed.  The  "Sunday  Mercury  "had 
in  his  absence  been  converted  into  a  bitter  oppou  it 
of  the  war  by  his  partner,  Geoi'ge  W.  Jones,  and  as 
Col.  Taggart's  sympathies  were  all  with  the  Union, 
a  dissolution  of  partnership  was  inevitable,  and  they 
finally  disposed  of  the  paper.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1862  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and 
soon  afterward  became  the  correspondent  of  the 
"  Philadelphia  Inquirer,"  which  was  then  devoting 
special  attention  to  obtaining  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive reports  of  the  great  events  of  the  civil  war. 
In  this  capacity  he  did  efficient  work  at  the  great 
battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and 
Gettysburg,  as  well  as  at  minor  engagements.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  chief  preceptor  of  the  "Free 
Military  School  for  Applicants  for  the  Command  of 
Colored  Troops  "  in  Philadelphia.  Tliis  school  was 
organized  under  the  authority  of  Secretary  of  war 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  was  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  patriotic  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  One 
thousand  of  its  students  (white)  passed  the  examina- 
tion board  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  more  than  500 
were  commissioned  as  officers  to  command  colored 
troops  in  the  army.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
1865,  Col.  Taggart  was  appointed  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue  for  the  first  district  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
accounts  as  collector  being  settled  without  the  loss 
of  a  penny  to  the  government.  The  following  year 
he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  became 
correspondent  for  the  "Inquirer,"  "Evening  Tele- 
graph," and  "Evening  Bulletin"  of  Philadelphia; 
the  Cincinnati  "  Times,"  and  the  Chicago  "  Republi- 
can." He  remained  at  the  national  capital  until 
1869,  when  he  returned  to  Philadelpliia  and  pur- 
chased the  "Sunday  Morning  Times. "  The  follow- 
ing year  his  eldest  son,  Harry  L.  Taggart  (born  in 
Pliiladelphia,  March  23,  1845),  became  his  father's 
business  partner  and  editorial  associate,  being  an  ac- 
complished journalist  who  largely  aided  in  the  paper's 
battle  for  ultimate  success,  its  name  being  subse- 
quently changed  to  "Taggart's  Times."  Col. 
■Taggart,  in  1888,  was  (unanimously)"  a  presiden- 
tial elector  on  the  republican  ticket  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  city  residence,  at  1320  South  Broad  street,  was 
in  the  twenty-sixth  ward,  and  on  several  occasions 
he  was  solicited  to  represent  that  large  constituency 
in  the  city  councils,  but  he  could  not  be  Induced  to 
again  enter  official  life.  His  entire  labor  was  devoted 
to  his  paper.  From  boyhood  to  manhood,  and  from 
manhood  to  old  age,  his  life  was  tliat  of  the  cre- 
ator and  worker.  As  the  chief  editor  of  "Tag- 
gart's Times,"  he  displayed  rare  ability,  singular 
force,  originality  of  utterance,  and  an  absolute  hon- 
esty of  purpose  that  made  him  loved  and  feared  alike. 
He  defended  the  homes  of  Philadelphia,  its  public- 
school  system,  its  working  people,  its  industries,  and 
through  his  fearless  independence  and  stanch  ad- 
vocacy, "Taggart's  Times"  soon  won  and  main- 
tained a  prominent  and  influential  position  in  the  city's 
journalism.  His  success  enabled  him  to  acquire  a 
landed  estate  along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Delaware 
river,  at  Grubb's  landing,  where  he  died  June  4, 1892. 
TAGG-ABT,  William  Marcus,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1852,  son  of  Col. 
John  H.  and  Elizabeth  Graham  Taggart.     From  the 
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Mt.  Vernon  grammar  school  he  went  to  his  first  em- 
ployment with  the  house  of  Baugh  &  Sons,  manufact- 
urers of  chemicals  and  phosphates,  and  was  gradually 
advanced  by  them  to  the  position  of  chief  cleik  of 
their  Philadelphia  manufactory.  He  next  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  treasury  department  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  after  several  years  of  faith- 
ful and  distinguished  service  was  promoted  to  prin- 
cipal clerk  in  the  first  comptroller's  office.  In 
November,  1880,  though  a  republican,  he  was  pro- 
fessionallj'  appointed  as  chief 
auditor  of  the  city  comptroller's 
office  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
democratic  comptroller,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Gov. 
Albert  G.  Porter  of  Indiana, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury  John 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  Joseph 
L.  Caven  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Taggart's  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic accounts  and  the  laws  of  pub- 
lic expenditures  largely  con- 
tributed to  Comptroller  Patti- 
son's  successful  administration 
of  the  office,  the  high  prestige  he 
gained  in  that  office  eventually 
securing  him  the  democratic 
election  for  governor  in  Novem- 
ber, 1883.  OnJan.  17,1883,  Mr. 
Taggart  was  elected  city  con- 
troller by  city  councils,  who  claimed  the  right  to  fill 
the  office  for  the  unexpired  term,  Mr.  Pattison  hav- 
ing vacated  it  for  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gov.  Pattison,  however,  appointed  Samuel  Davis 
Page;  the  courts  were  appealed  to,  and  the  govern- 
or's appointee  seated,  the  case  subsequently  becom- 
ing the  precedent  tliat  nullified  the  action  of  city 
councils  in  filling  the  vacant  city  treasurership  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  the  defaulter,  John  Bardsley,  in 
May,  1891,  it  being  reasserted  that  the  city  councils 
had  no  power  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a  county  office, 
such  power  resting  with  the  governor  alone.  In  1883 
Mr.  Taggart  began  his  newspaper  career  as  business 
manager  of  ' '  Taggart's  Times, "  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father.  Col.  John  H.  Taggart,  on  June  4, 
1892,  he  succeeded  to  its  publication  and  partnership 
with  his  brother,  Harry  L.  Taggart.  Upon  the 
younger  brother,  too,  devolved  the  entire  executive 
management  of  the  father's  estate,  which  he  con 
•ducted  with  such  energy  and  success  as  to  give  satis- 
faction to  all  interested  thei-ein.  Upon  the  death  of 
bis  partner  and  editorial  associate,  Harry  L.  Taggart, 
on  Sept.  33,  1893,  Mr.  Taggart  added  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  cliief  editorial  chair  to  his  already 
great  executive  labors,  and  before  long  he  gave  a 
.new  impetus  to  tlie  popularity  and  prosperity  of 
"Taggart's  Times."  His  intimacy  with  the  routine, 
as  well  as  the  widest  scope  of  public  affairs,  his  lit- 
•erary  and  general  culture,  and  his  active  social  life, 
admirably'fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of  public  thought. 
Fearless,  caustic  and  outspoken  in  condemning 
-wrong,  he  held  that  while  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great 
■newspaper  to  demand  official  integrity  and  condemn 
official  peculation,  securing  for  the  masses  of  the 
people  the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  discourteous  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the 
.individual  is  to  be  censured.  He  had  the  journalis- 
tic  ability  to  seize  upon  the  salient  points  of  any 
given  subject  from  politics  to  fashions.  This  rare 
equanimity  he  attributed  to  long  official  experience 
in  Washington,  the  fact  remaining,  however,  that  it 
sprung  from  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  good  will  to 
men.  Under  Mr.  "Taggart's  auspices  the  already 
wide  circulation  of  "  Taggart's  Times  "  steadily  iur 
<;reased  to  80,000  weekly.  He  continued  it,  as  was 
its  aim  essentially,  a  newspaper,  full  of  original  mat- 
•  Iter  and  eminently  local.     That  this  policy  is  remun- 


erative at  home,  and  appreciated  afar  off,  is  evident 
from  the  requests  that  it  should  be  sent  to  reading 
rooms  and  public  libraries  of  all  the  great  capitals  of 
the  world.  Private  communications  from  countries 
so  far  apart  as  Greece  and  the  Sandwich  islands  have 
appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  ' '  Taggart's  Times, "  al- 
though it  was  in  its  local  influence  that  its  responsi- 
bilities were  most  profound.  Adhering  to  its  origi- 
nal motive  of  being  a  newspaper  for  the  people,  it 
obtained  their  entire  confidence,  and  received  their 
substantial  and  continuous  support.  Owning  and 
occupying  the  handsome  building  at  819  Walnut 
street,  and  possessing  a  modern  printing  plant  com- 
prising two  double  perfecting  presses,  together  with 
the  most  improved  stereotyping  machinery,  all  suf- 
ficient to  issue  a  daily  paper  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,  and  employing  the  best  journalistic  talent, 
"Taggart's  Times "  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper 
which  has  remained  in  the  same  family  for  three 
generations,  tlius  cementing  the  large  interest  in- 
volved in  connecting  the  former  generation  with  the 
rising  one.  Mr.  Taggart  was  married  Sept.  1,  1873, 
to  Elvie  Whitemore  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

TAPPAN,  Benjamin,  senator,  was  born  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  May  25,  1773,  elder  brother  of 
Arthur  Tappan.  In  youth  he  learned  copper-plate 
engraving  and  printing,  and,  inclined  to  art,  painted 
portraits,  but  turned  to  law  and  politics,  and  in  1799 
migrated  to  Steubenville,  O.,  where  he  was  sent 
to  the  legislature  in  1803.  In  the  war  of  1813 
he  was  aide  de-camp  to  Gen.  Wadsworth.  He  was 
seven  years  presiding  judge  of  the  fifth  Ohio  circuit, 
the  reports  of  whose  cases  he  published  in  1831.  In 
1833  President  Jackson  appointed  him  U.  S.  judge 
for  the  Oliio  district.  He  was  senator  in  congress 
from  Ohio,  1839^5,  originally  a  democrat,  and  after- 
ward a  free-soiler.  His  sentiments  with  regard  to 
slavery  were  only  less  pronounced  than  those  of  his 
brothers.  He  was  a  noted  wit.  He  died  at  Steuben- 
ville, O.,  Apr.  12,  1857. 

PEABODY,  Joseph,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Middleton,  Mass.,  Dec.  9, 1757.  Being  early  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  driven  his 
forefathers  from  their  native  land,  he  was  quick  to 
join  the  uprising  at  Lexington,  but  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  privateering 
he  took  service  on  the  privateer 
Bunker  Hill.  After  several 
successful  cruises  he  joined  the 
militia  under  Gen.  Sullivan, but 
later  returned  to  privateering, 
holding  commands  in  several 
encounters  with  the  British. 
He  next  sailed  in  the  letter  of 
marque  Ranger,  which  was 
attacked  by  a  force  overnura- 
bering  themselves  three  times, 
and  an  encounter  ensued,  asdes- 
perate  as  any  in  the  records  of 
naval  warfare.  Mr.  Peabody 
was  in  command  of  the  deck, 
and  by  throwing  heavy  shot  into 
the  boarding  party's  boats,  he 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  at- 
tack. Washington  said  that 
there  was  no  officer  except  Paul  Jones  whose  achieve- 
ments commanded  more  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  After  peace  was  declared  he  purchased  a 
schooner,  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  his  ships 
until  he  owned  eighty-three,  which  in  every  instance 
he  freighted  himself.  The  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  enterprises  contributed  materially  to 
the  prosperity  of  Salem,  which  he  made  the  base 
of  all  his  operations,  and  where  his  annual  taxes 
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amounted  to  over  $300,000.  So  scrupulous  was  he 
in  his  business  that  although  he  actively  engaged  for 
sixty  years  he  was  never  involved  in  litigation  or  con- 
troversies. Public  otiice  had  no  attraction  tor  Mr. 
Peabody,  and  he  could  not  ever  be  induced  to  serve 
in  the  legislature  of  his  state,  even  at  a  time  when  his 
popularity  insured  the  election  of  the  entire  ticket, 
thereby  securing  the  passage  of  a  measure  of  some 
moment.  He  displayed  unusual  discernment  in  the 
selection  of  agents,  for  whose  welfare  he  showed 
the  greatest  interest  and  attention,  even  after  leaving 
his  employ.  Decision,  firmness,  prudence,  and  per- 
severance were  fully  exemplified  in  his  character. 
He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects, 
his  chief  aim  being  to  assist  others  to  situations 
where  they  could  advance  themselves.  After  a 
short  illness,  Mr.  Peabody  died  Jan.  5,  1844,  in 
Salem. 

EAMES,  Emma,  prima  donna,  was  born  in 
Shanghai,  China,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Itharaar 
Eames  and  Emma  Hayden,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Jlaine,  and  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
eai'lier  colonial  settlers.  Her  grandfather  on  her 
father's  side  was  an  East  India  captain,  who  retired 
with  a  fortune,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  education 
of  his  children.  Her  mother  is  a  descendant  of  the 
old  Huguenot  family  of  Le  Mont,  who  with  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  discovered  the  Hudson  river.  Le 
Mont  afterward  sailed  up  the 
Kennebec  river,  and  settled  in 
Bath,  Me.,  where  he  owned  over 
one-half  of  that  prosperous  and 
thriving  city,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  still  in  possession  of  her 
descendants.  Her  father  was  a 
descendant  of  Judge  Herrick, 
one  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  his 
day.  Mme.  Eames  is  therefore, 
although  born  in  China,  distinct- 
ly American.  Her  early  musi- 
cal training  was  received  from 
her  mother,  whose  family  were 
all  noted  for  their  musical  attain- 
ments. During  her  earliest  child- 
hood she  developed  rare  qualities 
of  voice.  At  an  early  age  she 
studied  vocalism  under  MissMun- 
yer  of  Boston.  It  was  while  sing- 
ing in  a  choir  in  that  city  that 
she  interested  the  attention  of  Prof.  Gerricke,  then 
leader  of  the  Boston  symphony  orchestra,  and  also 
Prof.  Paine,  professor  of  classical  music  at  Harvard, 
whom  she  frequently  assisted  in  illustrating  his  lec- 
tures. It  was  under  the  tuition  of  these  two  emi- 
nent mentors  that  the  foundation  of  her  art  was 
formed.  Her  musical  education  was  continued 
abroad,  where  for  two  years  she  studied  under  Mme. 
Marchesi  of  Paris.  Her  progress  was  so  marvel- 
ously  rapid,  that  she  attracted  tlie  attention  of 
Europe's  most  alert  composers  and  managers.  Prof. 
Gevaert,  the  liead  of  the  Brussels  conservatory  of 
music,  after  hearing  her  sing,  became  so  enthusias- 
tic that  he  instructed  her  in  several  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult roles.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  she  sacrificed 
an  engagement  in  that  city,  returning  to  Paris  where 
slie  finally  made  her  dibui  at  the  grand  opera,  in 
Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  It  is  a  historical 
fact,  that  Gounod  himself  sang  the  whole  role  of 
Romeo  with  her,  before  the  directors,  an  act  which 
he  had  never  before  consented  to  do  for  any  other 
person,  proclaiming  her  at  the  time  as  his  ideal 
Juliet.  Her  dibut  was  a  most  brilliant,  pronounced, 
and  spontaneous  success.  Her  triumph  was  cabled 
all  over  tlie  habitable  globe.  Seldom,  if  ever,  had 
such  an  overpowering  flood  of  admiration  from  the 
musical  world  been  showered  upon  a  dlbutanie. 
She  continued  to  devote  her  entire  mind  and  time 


to  her  work,  that  she  might  be  found  worthy  of  the 
continued  esteem  she  had  already  received.  In 
1893-94  she  was  engaged  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Abbey  to  appear  in  grand  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan opera  house.  New  York  city,  where  she  at 
once  won  popular  favor.  Her  whole  soul  seems  to- 
be  absorbed  in  her  profession,  knowing  no  rest  or 
recreation  outside  of  her  duties.  The  popularity 
she  has  gained  by  her  brilliant  and  artistic  rendition 
and  execution  of  the  various  r61es  in  which  she  ap- 
pears always  signal  the  outpouring  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent, fashionable,  and  critical  of  audiences.  One- 
of  the  great  secrets  of  Mme.  Eames's  triumphs  in 
operatic  drama  is,  that  she  not  only  controls  a  thor- 
oughly trained  voice,  but  possesses  as  well,  to  a  very 
marked  degi'ee,  the  intelligence  of  educated  dramatic 
art.  Her  countenance  expresses  the  full  intensity  of 
the  character  portrayed,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
retains  all  the  sweet  and  perfect  purity  of  her  notes;. 
in  fact,  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  her  crowning  merit 
is,  that  she  possesses  the  soul  of  the  true  artist. 
During  her  engagement  in  Paris,  she  was  decorated 
by  the  president  of  the  French  republic  with  the 
decoration  of  ' '  Officer  of  the  Academy. "  Her 
repertoire  includes,  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Lohen- 
grin," "Othello,"  "Faust,"  "Carmen,"  "  Caval- 
iera  Rusticana,"  and  numerous  other  operas.  She 
also  created  tliree  leading  r61es  in  other  operas. 
During  the  summer  seasons  of  1891-93,  she  sang,  at 
Covent  garden,  London,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Augustus  Harris,  with  the  same  success  she  attained 
in  Paris,  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  Mme.  Eames. 
married  Aug.  1,  1891,  Julian,  son  of  W.  W.  Story, 
the  sculptor,  and  grandson  of  Joseph  Story,  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

WALLACE,  Zerelda  G.,  reformer,  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  Aug.  6,  1817,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Saunders,  a  prominent  physician,  by  whom 
she  was  educated.  When  nineteen  she  became  the- 
second  wife  of  David  Wallace  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. , 
who  was  afterward  governor  of  the  state.  Of  her 
motherhood  to  her  three  stepsons  no  higher  tribute 
could  be  paid  than  that  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  who- 
says  that  he  found  in  her  the  original  of  his  char- 
acter of  the  "Mother,"  in  his  famous  book  "Ben. 
Hur. "  With  her  husband  she  took  a  keen  interest 
in  all  social  and  literary  subjects,  and  read  law  with 
her  stepsons.  In  1861  her  husband  died,  leaving  to- 
her  the  burden  of  support  and  education  of  her  six 
children.  The  Woman's  Christian  temperance  union 
held  a  convention  in  Cleveland,  in  1874,  in  answer  to- 
the  call  from  eighteen  different  states,  at  which  time- 
Mrs.  Wallace  joined  the  crusaders.  At  first  the  idea 
of  public  speaking  was  very  distasteful  to  her,  but 
yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  friends,  who  felt  she 
had  an  important  word  to  deliver,  she  put  aside  per- 
sonal considerations,  and  began  her  public  service. 
Five  years  later  she  was  appointed  to  speak  before 
the  state  legislature  against  the  repeal  of  the  Baxter 
temperance  law.  The  bored  manner  in  which  that 
body  listened  to  her  carefully  prepared  address, 
hardly  taking  any  trouble  to  conceal  their  contempt 
for  temperance  women,  deeply  mortified  her,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  made  to  feel 
ashamed  that  she  was  a  woman.  At  the  close  of 
her  speech  a  senator  replied  that  representatives- 
could  not  vote  as  their  honest  convictions  dictated, 
that,  they  were  expected  to  represent  their  constitu- 
ents, and  that  his  desired  liquor  license.  Instantly 
Mrs.  Wallace,  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  indif- 
ferent to  woman  suffrage,  decided  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  remove  woman's  political  disabilities,  and. 
to  render  her  a  part  of  the  constituency  which  repre- 
sentatives must  please.  Since  that  time  she  has  been, 
an  influential  advocate  of  reforms,  and  has  built  up 
the  Woman's  Christian  temperance  union  to  a  dc 
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gree  of  efficiency  not  surpassed  by  tliat  of  any  otlier 
state;  she  lias  been  its  president,  and  under  her  lead- 
ership it  lias  been  distinguished  by  the  breadth  and 
earnestness  of  its  work..  She  is  one  of  the  few  wom- 
en who  in  old  age  preserves  a  lively  interest  in  all 
the  questions  of  the  day,  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of 
letters. 

VERPLANCK,  Gulian  Crommelin,  author, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  1786,  the  son  of  Daniel 
C.  Verplanck.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
college  in  the  class  of  1801,  being 
the  youngest  who  ever  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  that  college, 
and  afterward  studied  law  with  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1807.  His 
first  public  appearance  was  in  1809, 
as  Fourth  of  July  orator  in  the  North 
Dutch  Reformed  church.  He  was 
the  most  prominent  actor  in  the 
defence  of  a  Columbia  college  stu- 
dent during  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Trinity  church  in  1811, 
for  which  he  wa.s  fined  by  May- 
or DeAYitt  Clinton  for  an  infrac- 
tion of  law,  the  affair  took  a 
political  aspect,  and  many  of  his 
earlier  writings  were  political 
in  character,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was,  ' '  The  State 
Triumvirate,"  a  satire  aimed  at  De  "Witt  Clin 
ton  and  his  allies.  In  1811  he  married  Eliza  Fenno. 
He  becam?  fl  contributor  to  the  "Analeotic  maga- 
zine," edited  by  Washington  Irving  in  1813  :  tliree 
years  afterward  he  went  abroad  and  remained  two 
years.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he  delivered  an 
anniversary  discourse  before  the  New  York  hospital 
which  establi.shed  his  literary  reputation.  He  was 
an  ardent  and  active  politician,  and  elected  by  the 
"Bucktail"  party  (opposed  to  Clinton)  a  member 
of  the  New  Fork  assembly  in  1819.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  about  this  time,  and 
in  1825  was  elected  to  congress,  and  after  resigning 
that  position  devoted  himself  mainly  to  literature. 
He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1838,  and  was  a 
controlling  power  in  the  court  of  errors.  He  was 
an  earnest  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  1847  edit- 
ed a  new  edition  of  his  works  published  through 
Harper  Bros.  For  upward  of  fifty  years  he  was 
trustee  of  the  Society  library,  for  foity-four  years  a 
regent  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
twenty-four  years  president  of  the  board  of  emigra- 
tion, an  active  member  of  the  New' York  historical 
.society,  a  trustee  of  Columbia  college,  for  twenty- 
six  years  vestryman  of  Trinity  church,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  governors  of  New  York  hospital,  a 
member  of  the  Sketch  club,  and  working  member  of 
the  Century  club,  and  for  more  than  fifty  yeai's  one 
of  the  most  prominent  literaiy  men  of  New  York. 
He  published  a  number  of  addresses  and  essays. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  March,  1870. 

GOBDON,  George  Phineas,  printer  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  in  Salem,  N.  H.,  Apr.  31,  1810. 
His  education  was  received  in  Salem  and  Bos- 
ton, and  in  early  life  he  was  an  actor,  but  finally, 
abandoning  the  play  r61e,  he  settled  in  New  York 
city  and  became  a  printer.  His  daily  experience  in 
his  office  and  press  room  caused  the  self-imposed 
task  of  inventing  a  press  that  would  be  more  satis- 
'  factory  for  his  needs  than  any  then  in  nse.  In  1851 
his  first-  patents  were  granted,  the  first  press  built 
being  known  as  the  Yankee  job  press,  the  second 
as  the  Turnover,  from  its  method  of  operation. 
Three  years  later  he  brought  out  the  Firefly  press, 
•with  a  chase  Z%  x  1l-i  inches,  and  in  1863  patented 
a  cylinder  jobber.     A  year  later  he  introduced  the 


Franklin,  which  steadily  made  its  way  into  hundreds 
of  offices,  causing  the  inventor's  name  to  become 
famous  and  establishing  his  fortune.  His  presses 
began  finally  to  become  known  exclusively  under 
the  name  of  Gordon.  Until  1873  all  bis  presses 
were  built  in  Rhode  Island.  In  that  year  he  estab- 
lished works  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  with  his  offices  in 
New  York,  and  his  residence  alternately  in  Rahway 
and  Brooklyn.  In  Rahway  he  built  in  1874  a  mag- 
nificent opera  house,  as  a  reminder  of  his  early  ex- 
periences on  the  stage,  but  the  building  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  by  fire  ten  years  later.  He 
received  more  than  fifty  patents  for  his  inventions, 
and  left  at  his  death  a  large  fortune.  A  contest  was 
entered  upon  by  various  relatives,  and  the  many  suits 
inaugurated  became  world-famous.  Some  twelve 
years  after  his  death  his  will  was  discovered  and 
probated  in  New  Jersey,  when  his  property  and 
business  was  put  by  the  court  of  chancery  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  until  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
many  contestants  could  be  determined.  He  died 
Jan.  37,  1878. 

SPENCEB,  William,  colonist,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land at  an  unknown  date.  He  emigrated  in  1631  and 
located  at  Newtown,  Mass.  He  returned  to  England 
the  next  year  and  brought  over  his  brothers,  Thomas 
and  Jared,  in  1633,  and  two  years  later  joined  the  pai;ty 
which  crossed  the  wilderness  from  Newtown  (now 
Cambridge),  and  founded  Hartford.  Here  hebecame 
a  selectman,  prepai'ed  the  first  draft  of  Connecticut 
laws,  was  a  member  of  assembly  in  1639,  and  died 
in  1640.  Many  eminent  persons  trace  their  descent 
to  him  or  to  his  brother. 

THOMPSON,  Elizabeth,  philanthropist,  was 
born  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Feb.  31,  1831.     She  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Rowell,  a  farmer  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  she  was  nine  years  old  went 
to  household  service  in  a  neighboring  family,  receiv- 
ing as  wages  twenty-five  cents  per  week.     Her  edu- 
cation was  self-acquired,   and  she  became  such  a 
remarkably  handsome  woman  that  while  on  a  visit 
to  Boston,    Mass.,    in   1844,  she  married    Thomas 
Thompson,  a  millionaire  of  that  city.     When   he 
died  in   1869,  the  use  of  the  entire  income  of  his 
estate  was  left  to  Mrs.  Thompson.     She  has  given 
large  sums  to  aid  the  cause  of  temiaerance,  and  a 
temperance  tract,  "Figures  of 
Hell,"    written   by    her,    has 
been  largely  circulated.     Mrs. 
Thompson  has  also  given  more 
than  |100,000  to  provide  busi- 
ness pursuits  for  heads  of  fami- 
lies,   hundreds  of  whom  are 
now  rich  throush  her  bounty. 
She  gave  $10,000  to  a_U.  S. 
congressional    commission    to 
investigate  yellow  fever.    The 
town  of  Longmont,  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  was 
founded    by    her,     and     she 
gave  640  acres  of   land  with 
$300  to  each   colonist  in  Sa- 
line  county,    Kan.      She  was 

a    large    contributor  to    pur-       z?"    '^^^^^  y 

chase  the  telescope  for  Vas-  '-^^j     <i^^^<i<-«"-?--?-<^i4j'-^ 
sar    college,    at    Poughkeep-  ^ 

sie,  N.  Y.,  and   gave  to  the 

Concord  (Mass.)  school  of  philosophy  the  build- 
ing in  which  their  summer  meetings  were  held. 
Mrs.  Thompson  suggested  and  carried  out  with  her 
own  money  a  song  service  for  the  poor  in  many  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  She  purchased 
Francis  B.  Carpenter's  painting,  "The  Signing  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by  Lincoln  in  the 
Presence  of  his  Cabinet."  and  presented  it  to  the  U. 
S.  congress,  by  whose  direction  it  has  been  placed  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,   D.   0. 
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Mrs.  Thompson  in  view  of  this  was  granted  the  free- 
dom of  the  floor  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives, a  privilege  which  has  not  been  given  to  any- 
other  woman.  In  1883  she  gave  $1,000  to  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, and  in  1885  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees of  that  association  the  sum  of  $25,000,  to  be 
employed  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  research. 
This  is  the  "Elizabeth  Thompson  science  fund." 

HOrSTATTEB,  Theodore,  designer  and  dec- 
orator, was  born  in  Rastatt,  Germany,  in  1848.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
and  in  1871  entered  business  for  himself,  succeeding 
his  father.  His  father  was  Theodore  Hofstatter,  a 
native  of  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  Germany,  who  received 
the  training  of  a  civil  engineer  at  the  polytechnic 
institute  there,  and  was  attached  to  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery branch  of  the  military  service  until  the  rev- 
olution of  1848,  when,  becoming  involved  in  that 
uprising,  he  was  captured  as  an  insurgent,  confined 
in  the  'fortress  of  Rastatt,  which  he  had  built,  but 
subsequently  escaped  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
started  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  at  wholesale, 
in  partnership  with  a  friend,  who  had  been  a  wood- 
carver  in  tiie  old  country.  The  firm  name  was  Hof- 
statter &  Schilling,  and  began  business  in  1851. 
After  several  years'  association  with  his  friend  Schil- 
ling, the  elder  Hofstatter  afterward 
dissolved  partnership,  and  conduct- 
ed the  business  by  himself  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
entered  the  United  States  service 
as  captain  of  Company  E  of  the  15th 
heavy  artillery,  where  bis  talents  as  an 
engineer  were  soon  discovered  and  ap- 
plied with  eminent  success ;  all  the 
forts  around  Alexandria,  Va.,  being 
built  under  his  instructions.  It 
was  while  holding  the  post  of  en- 
gineer under  McClellan,  that  he  elicit- 
ed the  flattering  commendation  of 
that  commander,  whose  endorsement 
f*  of  Hofstatter's  adoption  of  the  Ger- 
jr*!/  man  method  of  making  bombs  and 
I  J-/fi!t6at^i?p-  Ijuilding  powder  magazines  was 
'^'^'^^  among  the  other  tributes  he  paid  to  his 
skill.  After  this,  Hofstatter  was  given 
the  command  of  Port  Lyon,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral scientific  works  before  his  exile  from  Germany  ; 
one,  on  light  and  optics,  being  still  a  standard  au- 
thority there,  and  though  himself  a  son  of  an  attache 
of  the  court  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  maintains  his 
uncompromising  radical  spirit,  even  to  the  pi-esent 
day.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  resumed 
in  New  York  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  in  which 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  this  country  the 
"Turkish"  upholstered  work,  now  so  long  popular 
with  the  trade.  His  business  had  been  confined  alto- 
gether to  the  trade,  and  mainly  to  the  southern  .and 
California  markets.  Retiring  to  Germany  in  1871, 
he  left  it  to  his  two  sons,  Adolph  G.  and  Theodore 
Hofstatter,  who  assumed  charge  then,  developing  it 
from  insignificant  proportions  to  a  condition  that 
now  (1894)  contrasts  strongly  with  its  beginning  over 
twenty  years  ago,  and  establishing  for  the  firm  name, 
Hofstatter's  Sons,  a  wide  reputation.  Adolph, 
whose  predilection  for  art  originally  led  him  to  de- 
vote himself  almost  exclusively  to  it,  had  been  an 
instructor  of  free-hand  drawing  for  five  years  in  the 
industrial  schools  of  the  Mechanics'  and  ti'ad&smen's 
society,  then  at  473  Broadway,  but  subsequently  he 
entered  for  a  while  the  employ  of  Herter  Brothers  as 
a  wood-carver.  Theodore  had  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  concern  by  himself  after  the  retirement  of  his 
father,  but  upon  being  joined  by  his  brother  Adolph, 


the  firm  as  it  was  afterward  known,  so  far  as  the- 
wholesale  department  of  the  business  was  concerned, 
became  Hofstatter's  Sons.  The  factory  had  been 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  during  the  early  part  of 
its  existence,  but  subsequently  it  was  removed  to 
East  Thirteenth  street,  where  for  the  last  twelve 
years  it  has  remained,  and  where,  so  far  as  it  is  indi- 
vidually concerned,  it  has  been  restricted  entirely  to 
the  original  line  of  work  with  which  its  reputation 
has  been  so  long  associated,  namely,  the  manufac- 
tui'e  of  furniture  at  wholesale,  and  in  which  both 
brothers  are  equally  interested.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1885  that,  under  the  firm  name  of  Theo- 
dore Hofstatter  &  Co.,  Theodore,  the  younger, 
founded  a  decorative  branch  of  the  house,  which  he- 
opened  on  Broadway  near  Twelfth  street,  where  it 
has  kept  abreast  ever  since  with  the  current  of  fash- 
ionable taste  in  illustrating,  in  the  styles  reproduced, 
all  those  characteristics  with  which  tlie  names  in- 
separably connected  with  the  history  of  the  three 
Louis  are  essentially  a  part.  Berain,  Lebrun, 
Watteau,  Andre,  Charles  Boule,  have  now  a  histor- 
ical significance ;  Caifleri,  Gouthiere,  Reisener, 
Fragonard,  Greuze,  Boucher,  Martin,  and  the  rest, 
awaken  a  whole  train  of  associations.  It  is  through 
their  influence,  and  such  as  theirs,  that  Theodore 
Hofstatter's  designs  possess  the  material  to  produce 
only  those  effects  that  can  be  truthfully  termed 
good  style.  Though  excluding  cabinet  work  prop- 
er in  connection  with  all  contracts,  his  field  is  broad 
enough  to  furnish  examples  of  decorative  work 
in  which  his  ancient  French  predecessors  gained 
distinction  ;  for  it  was  to  those  canapes  and  fau- 
teuils,  upholstered  with  the  famous  tapestries  of 
Gobelins  or  Beauvais,  their  frames  carved  with 
much  spirit  or  with  feeling,  and  richly  gilt,  that 
most  of  their  fame  is  to  be  credited.  His  branch 
of  decoration  is  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  ful- 
filling contracts  for  the  trade,  which  has,  despite  the 
fact  of  its  apparent  isolation  from  the  general  chan- 
nel of  patronage,  developed  resources  and  created 
designs  that  are  indisputably  of  the  first  excellertce. 
Among  prominent  public  buildings  in  which  Theo- 
dore Hofstatter  has  executed  contracts  have  been 
the  City  club,  the  Down-town  club,  the  Arkwright 
club,  and  nine  floors  of  the  Hotel  Savoy.  He 
has  interested  himself  in  American  art,  and  has  be- 
gun (1894)  to  further  its  advancement  by  enlisting 
the  interest  of  his  clients.  He  was  president  of  the 
Furniture  board  of  trade  for  about  five  years  ;  has. 
been  president  of  the  Merchants'  and  manufacturers' 
club  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Veteran  association  of 
the  13th  regiment,  as  well  as  of  the  Morris  club,  and 
of  the  Morton  commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar. 
He  has  been  the  inventor  of  machinery  applied  to 
the  manufacturing  of  furniture,  many  of  which  in- 
ventions have  become  well-known  patents. 

THOMPSON,  Hugh  Smith,  civil  service  com- 
missioner, Washington,  D.  C,  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Jan.  34,  1836.  His  family  has  been  an 
honorable  one  in  South  Carolina.  His  mother  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  old  Huguenot  families.  His- 
grandfather,  Judge  Waddy  Thompson,  Sr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia birth,  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  whose  quali- 
ties. Gov.  Perry  said,  made  him  great.  His  uncle, 
Gen.  Waddy  Thompson,  Jr.,  was  a  congressman  and 
U.  S.  minister  to  Mexico.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  South  Carolina  military  academy  in  1856,  and  in 
1857  became  a  professor  of  French  and  belles-letires 
in  the  Arsenal  academy  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  rose 
to  be  captain.  In  the  war  he  served  bravely  as  cap- 
tain of  the  battalion  of  state  cadets  in  Charleston 
and  other  parts  of  the  state.  After  the  war  he  took 
charge  of  the  Columbia  male  academy  until  1876; 
was  elected  state  superintendent  of  education  in 
that  year  and  in  1878  and  1880;  was  tendered  in, 
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1882  the  presidency  of  the  South  Carolina  college, 
and  the  superintendency  of  the  Citadel  academy, 
but  was  elected  governor  in  the  same  year,  and  re- 
elected in  1884;  resigned  as  governor  June  30, 
1886,  to  take  the  place  of  assistant  secretary  of  the 
"United  States  treasury,  tendered  him  by  President 
Cleveland;  frequently  acted  as  secretary'of  tlie  trea- 
sury in  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  and  was  ap- 
pointed the  democratic  member  of  the  civil  service 
commission  by  President  Cleveland  in  February, 
1889,  but  the  senate  did  not  act  on  the  nomination, 
and  he  was  reappointed  by  President  Hanisou  in 
May,  1889,  and  now  holds  that  place.  In  every  po- 
sition, both  state  and  national.  Gov.  Thompson  has 
shown  the  very  highest  qualities.  He  has  been  con- 
scientious, energetic  and  capable,  with  tact,  courtesy 
and  administrative  statesmanship.  As  a  soldier  in 
the  war  his  service  was  useful  and  honorable,  and 
his  command  unusually  notable  in  its  connection 
with  the  civil  war.  It  fired  the  first  gun  of  the 
war,  Jan.  9,  1861,  upon  the  Federal  warship  Star  of 
the  West;  it  participated  gallantly  in  the  dramatic 
operations  against  Charleston,  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
historic  South  Carolina  coast,  and  was  not  disbanded 
until  after  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army.  An 
accomplished  scholar,  his  career  as  an  educator  has 
been  brilliantly  valuable.  He  was  nominated  for 
superintendent  of  education  without  his  knowledge. 
He  found  the  school  system  of  South  Carolina  in  bad 
repute,  and  its  funds  misused,  and  put  it  on  its  feet 
by  I'eforms  to  which  his  name  is  firmly  linked.  He 
freed  it  from  debt,  and,  against  warm  opposition, 
established  the  important  plan  of  supporting  the 
schools  by  local  taxes.  He  instituted  summer  nor- 
mal schools,  which  trained  the  teachers  and  drew 
attention  to  and  popularized  the  system.  He  took  a 
signal  part  in  the  redemption  of  South  Carolina  from 
carpet-bag  rule  by  his  eloquent  speeches.  As  chief 
magistrate  of  his  state  he  discharged  his  duties  with 
rare  ability,  winning  a  second  term  without  opposi- 
tion. As  the  acting  head  of  the  treasury,  the  most 
important  department  of  the  government,  he  bore 
his  great  responsibilities  masterfully,  when,  in  the 
financial  public  uneasiness  in  1887,  the  power  of  the 
government  was  invoked  to  prevent  a  money  de- 
pression from  running  into  disaster.  Handling  his 
great  trust  consummately,  and  impressing  the  public 
leaders  strongly,  he  won  universal  respect  and  influ- 
ence. He  has  maintained  his  repute  and  service  in 
the  Civil  service  commission.  He  married  Miss 
Clarkson  of  South  Carolina  in  1858,  and  his  domes- 
tic and  social  life  is  most  attractive. 

ADAMS,  Johii  Dunning,  commissioner  of 
mines,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas,  was  born  in  Humphreys  county,  Tenn., 
June  33, 1837,  eldest  sou  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca  (May) 
Adams.  Gov.  Samuel  Adams  was  born  in  Halifax 
county,  Va.,  in  1805,  and  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Tennessee  when  a  child.  When  he  grew  to  man- 
hood and  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  J.  W.  and 
Elizabeth  May  of  Dickson  county,  Tenn.,  he  settled 
in  Humphreys  county,  in  that  state,  where  John  D. 
was  born,  and  remained  there  until  1835,  when  he 
removed  to  Arkansas  and  engaged  in  farming 
operations.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  from  his  disti'ict,  and  chosen  president  of  that 
body.  On  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Yell  in  1844,  be- 
ing ex-oflHcio  lieutenant-governor,  he  became  the  act- 
ing governor  of  Arkansas.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
state  treasurer,  and  moved  with  his  family  to  Little 
Rock,  the  state  capital,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death,  in  1850,  and  where  his  body  is  inter- 
red. The  son,  John  D.,  was  only  seven  years  old 
when  he  moved  to  Arkansas.  The  state  then  being 
on  the  frontier,  his  opportunities  for  attending  school 
were  few.     He  was  given  a  fair  common-school  edu- 


cation, and  for  a  short  time  attended  an  academy  at 
Little  Rock.  On  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war,  though  only  eighteen  years  old,  he  volunteeied 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  company  in 
Col.  Yell's  regiment.  He  was  appointed  orderly 
sergeant,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
where  he  received  a  severe  wound.  After  his  return 
from  the  Mexican  war  he  became  private  secretary 
to  Gov.  Thomas  H.  Drew,  and  also  studied  law,  but 
never  engaged  in  its  practice.  In  1853  he  became 
interested  in  river  navigation.  In  a  few  years  his 
interests  grew  to  large  dimensions,  and  his  numerous 
steam  craft  plied  the  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
White  rivers.  His  fondness  for  steamboating  clung 
to  him  throughout  life,  and  up  to  within  a  short 
time  of  his  death  he  maintained  his  connection  with 
that  business.  In  1861,  when  war  was  declared  be- 
tween the  states,  John  D.  Adams  naturally  sided 
with  the  South,  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army,  becoming  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  department  of  the  Confederate  army, 
with  the  rank  of  major.  In  1848,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. , 
he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel  Yeiser, 
and  granddaughter  of  Phillip  Yeiser  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a  captain  in  the  American  army  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  afterward  a  citizen  of  Kentucky 
cotemporaneous  with  Daniel  Boone.  Since  the  civil 
war  Maj.  j\dams  has  engaged  in  agriculture,  owning 

and  operating  a  number  of  cot-  

ton  plantations  along  the  Ark- 
ansas river.  Besides  these  and 
his  river  steamers,  he  was  con- 
nected with  many  other  impor- 
tant enterprises.  Ever  ready  to 
aid  in  any  effort  to  develop  and 
build  up  his  section,  he  fre- 
quently made  investments  with- 
out hope  of  profitable  returns. 
An  affable  and  genial  nature 
won  for  him  friends  wheiever  he 
went,  and  his  innate  nobility  of 
soul  prompted  the  kindliest  ac- 
tions for  the  suffering  and  needy 
all  through  abusy  and  active  life. 
In  1876-1882  he  owned  and  con- 
trolled the  leading  daily  paper  of 
thestate.  Hedeclined  thesolicita- 
tions  of  friends  and  admirers  to 
compete  for  high  positions,  even 
the  gubernatorial  chair.  In  1893  he  gave  his  consent  to 
accept  the  position  of  commissioner  of  mines,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture  for  the  state,  having  already 
been  appointed  U.  S.  world's  fair  commissioner  for 
the  state.  He  was  for  many  years  an  active  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  held  the  highest  de- 
grees known  to  the  order.  He  was  a  communicant 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  a  vestryman  for  sev- 
eral years,  being  senior  warden  of  his  parish.  Maj. 
Adams  was  a  sterling  and  marked  character  in  the 
commercial  and  social  history  of  Arkansas  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Habits  of  industry,  untiring  zeal, 
clear  business  ideas,  cheerfulness  under  defeat, 
an  affable  and  cordial  nature,  with  a  lively  interest 
in  the  weal  of  his  state  and  people,  were  tlie. well- 
marked  traits  of  his  busy  and  active  life.  He  died 
Dec.  7,  1892,  at  his  home  in  Little  Rock,  and  was 
buried  in  Mount  Holly  cemetery  with  others  of  his 
family.  His  widow  and  sons,  Samuel  B.  and  Dean 
Adams,  survive  him. 

STEPHENS,  Daniel,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Bedford  county,  Pa.,  in  April,  1778.  He  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  entered  Jefferson  college,  Pa.,  in  1801 
and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1803.  He  subse- 
quently taught  there  and  at  Easton,  Md.,  and  in 
1809  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry.  Pie  held  charges 
at  Chestertown,  Centreville  and  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. . 
at    Staunton,   Va.,    1830-28;    at  Columbia,  Tenn,, 
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lS2S-;i:\  and  at  Bolivar,  Tenii.,  1833-49.  His  de- 
gree (if  D.D.  came  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1820.  He  bore  a  part  in  organizing  tlie 
dioeeve  of  Tennessee  in  1828,  and  was  prominent  in 
its  earlv  councils.  He  died  at  Bolivar,  Hardeman 
county,  Tenn.,  Nov.  21,  1850. 

SHAW,  Samuel,  merchant,  was  born  at  Boston, 
M.iss.,  Oct.  2,  1854,  the  son  of  Francis  Shaw,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Boston  who,  in  connection 
A\ilh  Robert  Gould,  founded  the  town  of  Golds- 
borough,  jMe.  Samuel  was  educa- 
ted in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  at  the  Boston  Latin 
school  and,  prior  to  the  revolution- 
ary war,  entered  a  counting  house 
to  commence  the  mercantile  life  for 
which  his  father  had  fitted  him. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  his  majority 
he  joined  the  army  that  Washing- 
ton was  oi'ganizing  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  Jan.  1,  1776,  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  in  the  artil- 
lery, continuing  in  this  branch 
df  the  .service  throughout  the  war. 
Even  before  the  revolution  broke 
out  he  was  an  ai'dent  patriot, 
and  became  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  Lieut.  Wragg  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  who  was  stationed  at  his 
father's  house.  Young  Shaw  chal- 
lenged the  lieutenant,  and  a  duel 
was  only  averted  by  Maj.  Pitcairn,  who  persuaded 
Lieut.  Wragg  to  ofEer  an  apology,  and  the  affair  was 
happily  adjusted.  Lieut.  Shaw  was  successively 
promoted  adjutant  and  brigade-major  in  the  artillery 
corps,  and  for  gallantry  in  the  various  actions  at 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Knox 
in  August,  1779.  Maj.  Shaw  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  events  that  occurred  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
army.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  the  committee 
of  o'fflcers  who  organized  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, and  is  believed  to  have  written  the  original 
draft  of  the  constitution.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  again  turned  his  attention  to  business,  and  in 
1784  accepted  a  position  as  supercargo  to  China.  He 
returned  to  America  in  May,  1785,  and  Gen.  Knox 
tendered  him  the  position  of  first  secretary  in  the 
War  department,  which  he  accepted.  Maj.  Shaw 
made  a  number  of  voyages  to  China  which  were  all 
successful,  and  he  accumulated  quite  a  fortune.  He 
was  married  on  Aug.  21,  1792,  to  Hannah,  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Phillips  of  Boston.  In  February, 
1793,  he  sailed  from  Bombay  for  Canton.  He  had 
contracted  a  disease  of  the  liver  at  Bombay  which 
caused  his  death  on  his  voyage  to  America.  He  died 
at  sea  on  May  80,  1794. 

STABK,  William,  loyalist,  was  born  at  Lon- 
donderry, N.  I-L,  Apr.  12,  1724,  elder  brother 
of  Gen.  John  Stark.  He  served  as  a  captain  of 
rangers  in  the  French  war,  being  engaged  with 
much  credit  at  Ticonderoga,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Louisburg  in  1758,  and  of  Quebec  in  1759.  He  ac- 
quired much  property  in  his  native  place,  where  he 
was  a  leading  man,  and  in  what  is  now  Oxford 
county.  Me. ,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
was  disposed  to  take  sides  with  his  neighbors,  but 
on  some  offence  to  his  pride  went  over  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  vainly  attempted  to  carry  his  brother  with 
him.  His  lauds  were  confiscated,  his  name  pro- 
scribed, and  he  was  killed  on  Long  Island,  probably 
in  1776,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  a  colonel  in 
the  king's  army. 

BILLINGS,  Charles  Ethan,  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Wethersfield,  Vt.,  Dec. 
6,  1835.  He  was  the  son  of  Ethan  F.  Billings  and 
great-grandson  of  Joseph  Billings,  wlio  settled  in 


Windsor,  Vt.,  in  1793.  While  he  was  yet  in  infancy 
his  parents  removed  to  Windsor,  where  lie  received 
a  practical  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Robbins  &  Lawrence 
company  at  Windsor,  and  during  his  four  years 
with  them — three  years  as  apprentice  and  one  year 
as  journeyman — he  obtained  an  intricate  knowledge 
of  the  business  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  life- 
work.  Subsequently  he  i-emoved  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  a  few  months  later  to  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  for  six  years  was  employed  at  the  pistol  manu- 
factory of  Samuel  Colt  as  tool  makerand  die  sinker, 
and  during  the  last  three  years  as  foreman  of  the 
die-sinking  department.  In  1862  he  was  called  to 
the  gun  factories  of  E.  Remington  &  Sons  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  where,  amidst  doubt  and  opposition,  he  built 
up  a  plant  for  drop-forgings,  which  increased  the 
efficiency  of  labor  forty-fold  in  the  pi-oduction  of  the 
several  parts  of  their  pistol.  In  1865  he  returned  to 
Hartford,  and  for  thvee  years  was  superintendent  of 
the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Weed  sewing 
machine  company.  In  1868  he  became  president 
and  superintendent  of  the  Roper  sporting  arms  com- 
pany at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  the  next  year  the  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  Hartford,  and  reorganized 
shortly  after  as  the  Billings  &  Spencer  company. 
Experiencing  severe  reverses  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Roper  sporting  arms,  in  1870  they  took  up  drop- 
forgings  of  every  description  as  a  specialty,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  machinists'  small  tools, 
embracing  an  endless  variety  of  articles,  all  of  which 
are  drop-forged  from  solid  iron  and  steel,  and  from 
that  time  the  business  has  had  a  steady  growth,  un- 
til at  the  present  time  (1894),  they  requii-e  nearly  50,- 
000  feet  of  floor  space  and  employ  150  men.  Mr. 
Billings's  inventive  genius  and  studied  research  early 
manifested  themselves,  and  as  a  result  he  has  brought 
out  many  of  the  iiseful  articles  manufactured  at 
their  works.  Their  goods  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  their  catalogue  is  continually  augmented 
from  year  to  year  by  new  inventions  of  Mr.  Billings, 
who,  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  has 
been  its  president  and  controlling  spirit.  An  im- 
portant invention  in  electrical  science  is  the  Billing? 
patent  commutator  bar  for  dynamo  electrical  ma- 
chines, now  made  from  solid  bar  copper  by  drop- 
forging  and  supplied  by  the  Bil- 
lings &  Spencer  company  to  all 
the  leading  manufacturers  of 
dynamo  -  electric  machines. 
There  is  by  their  use,  not  only 
agreat  saving  in  cost,but  a  large 
gain  in  transmission  of  power. 
During  theeaily  history  of  the 
corporation,  C.  M.  Spencer,  the 
inventor  of  the  widely  known 
Spencer  rifle,  was  a.ssociated 
with  him,  but  withdrew  in  1872, 
retaining  his  directorship.  Mr. 
Billingshasbeenaleadingmem- 
berof  both  branches  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  and  ac- 
tive on  impoi'tant  committees. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  State  sav- 
ings bank  and  of  the  Hartford 
trust  company,  president  of  the 
Board  of  flre  commissioners, 
and  of  the  National  machine  company  of  Hartford. 
He  has  received  all  the  York  and  Scottish  degrees  of 
masonry,  is  past  grand  commander  of  the  Grand 
commandery,  Knights  Templars  of  Connecticut,  is 
connected  with  the  Second  Congregational  church 
and  is  active  in  the  advancement  of  philanthropic 
and  religious  work.  He  has  been  twice  married. 
Two  of  his  sons  are  officially  connected  with  the 
Billings  &  Spencer  company,  Frederick  C.  as  super- 
intendent, and  Harry  E.  as  assistant  superintendent. 
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SPRING,  Gardiner,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785,  son  of  Samuel 
bprmg,  D.D.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1805, 
taught  for  fifteen  months  in  Bermuda,  read  law  at 
JNew  Haven  in  the  office  of  D.  Daggett,  was  ad- ' 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1808,  but  soon  turned 
to  divinity,  studied  for  a  year  at  Andover,  and  in 
August,  1810,  became  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian chuich  on  Beekraan 
street,  New  York.  This  post 
he  held  for  sixty-three  years, 
declining  the  presidency  of 
Hamilton  and  that  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  gaining  much  re- 
pute and  influence  in  the  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Bible,  Tract, 
and  Home  missionary  societies, 
1816,  '25,  '36.  He  published, 
besides  single  and  collected  ser- 
mons, ' '  Essays  on  the  Distin- 
guishing Traits  of  Christian 
Character"  (1813);  "Memoir 
of  S.  J.. Mills"  (1820);  "Frag- 
ments from  the  Study  of  a  Pas- 
tor" (1838);  "  Obliaations  of 
the  World  to  the  Bible" 
(1839);  "The  Attraction  of 
the  Cross"  (1845);  "The  Bible 
not  of  Man  "  (1847) ;  "The  Power  of  the  Pulpit" 
(1848);  "Memoir  of  H.  L.  Murray"  (1849) ;  "The 
Mercy-Seat"  (1849);  "First  Things  "  (2  vols.,  1851) ; 
"The  Glory  of  Christ "  (2  vols.,  1853);  "Contrast 
between  Good  and  Bad  Men "  (3  vols.,  1855)  ; 
"Brick  Church  Memorial"  (1861);  "  Pulpit  Minis- 
trations "  (2  vols.,  1864),  and  "Personal  Eeminis- 
cences"  (2  vols.,  1866).  His, works  to  1873  were 
collected  in  ten  volumes  (1875).  In  1856  his  congre- 
gation removed  to  a  new  building  on  Fifth  avenue 
and  Thirt3'-sixtli  street.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  by  Hamilton  in  1819,  and  by  Lafayette  in 
1853.  He  liad  a  colleague  from  1861,  and  in  his  last 
years  preached  little,  but  retained  the  pastorate  till 
his  death  in  New  York,  Aug.  18,  1873.  (See  his 
"Memorial  Discourse,"  by  J.  O.  Murray,  D.D., 
1873.) 

IVES,  Levi  Silliman,  second  P.  E.  bishop  of 
North  Carolina,  and  twenty-fifth  in  succession  in  the 
American  episcopate,  was  born  in  Meriden,  Conn  , 
Sept.  16,  1797.  His  parents  removed  to  Turin,  Lewis 
county,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he 
lived  at  that  place  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,' 
when  he  entered  the  academy  at  Lowville.  While 
he  was  pursuing  his  studies  the  war  of  1812  broke 
out,  and  he  left  his  books  to  serve  in  the  field  for 
nearly  a  year,  returning  to  complete  his  preparation 
for  entering  college.  In  1816  he  became  a  student 
at  Hamilton,  having  the  Presbytei-ian  ministry  in 
view,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  was  obliged  to 
leave  without  finishing  the  course.  In  1819  tie  was 
rebaptized  and  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  removed  to  New  York  to  study  theology  tmder 
Bishop  Hobart,  whose  daughter,  Rebecca,  he  mar- 
ried three  years  later.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Hobart  in  1832,  and  became  rector  at  Bata- 
via,  N.  Y.,  and  later  of  Trinity  church,  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
White  in  1833.  In  1827  he  was  called  to  Christ 
church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  in  1828  to  Christ  church. 
New  York  city,  where  he  was  first  an  assistant  and 
then  rector.  In  1831  he  was  elected  bishop  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  consecrated  Sept.  22d  of  that 
year.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  education  and  in 
the  religious  training  of  the  slaves,  but  went  to  such 
extremes  in  advocating  Catholic  doctrine,  favoring 
.auricular  confession,  and  other  practices  that  had 
been  reintroduced  by  the  English  tractarians,  that 


the  greater  part  of  his  diocese  took  offence,  and  a 
serious  quarrel  seemed  imminent.  Bishop  Ives  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  he  had  so  zealously  advocated, 
but  again  championed  them  and  repaired  to  Rome, 
where,  on  Christmas  day,  1852,  he  made  a  formal 
submission  to  the  pope.  At  the  general  convention 
of  the  Episcopal  church  in  1852  he  was  declared  de- 
posed by  his  own  act,  and  sentence  was  passed  on 
-Oct.  11th.  In  1854  he  published  a  defence  of  his 
course,  entitled  "The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  its  Progress 
to  Catholicism."  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  St. 
Joseph's  theological  seminary,  and  lecturer  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  of  the  Sisters  of  charily.  He  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
in  1838  he  established  the  Catholic  male  protectory 
and  the  House  of  the  angels,  a  home  for  destitute 
and  orphan  children.  He  was  president  of  both  in- 
stitutions as  long  as  he  lived,  and  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  first  named.  His  published  works, 
besides  that  just  mentioned,  comprise:  '  Catechism;" 
"Manual  of  Devotion;"  "Humility  a  Ministerial 
Qualification"  (1840);  "The  Apostles' Doctrine  and 
Fellowship "  (1844),  and  "Sermons  on  the  Obedience 
of  Faith  "  (1849).  He  died  in  New  York  city  Oct. 
13,  1867. 

CLAPP,  Asa,  merchant,  was  born  in  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  March  15,  1763.  By  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents he  was  left  at  an  early  age  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  own  exeitions  but  succeeded  in  obtaining 
common-school  education.  Having  a  daring  spirit 
he  gallantly  volunteered  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  act 
as  substitute  for  a  young  man  drafted  into  Gen.  Sul- 
livan's expedition  in  1778.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed a  non-commissioned  oiiicer.  After  his  dis- 
charge he  proceeded  to  Boston  on  foot  and  enlisted 
on  one  of  the  privateers  which  were  being  fitted  out 
from  northern  ports.  He  made  three  cruises  un- 
der Capt.  Dunn  and  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant. Upon  one  expedition,  discovering  an  Eng- 
lish ship  becalmed,  he  commanded  an  attack  in  a 
single  boat,  which  was  conducted  with  such  adroit- 
ness that  he  captured  the  vessel  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary 
war  he  had  acquired  such  distinction  that  he  was 
given  command  of  a  ship  in  the  merchant  service. 
He  was  at  Port  au  Prince  when  the  attack  was  made 
upon  that  city  by  negroes,  and 
rendered  signal  service  to  the 
white  inhabitants  in  repelling 
the  attack.  After  passing  sev- 
eral years  in  the  command 
of  various  ships  he  finally  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Portland,  Me., in  1796. 
Here  '  he  gradually  became 
largely  interested  in  commerce, 
in  which  he  acquired  a  wide 
reputation  for  exactitude  and 
perfection  of  all  business  hab- 
its, securing  for  himself  a  cred- 
it not  only  at  home  but  in 
foreign  countries,  probably  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  mer- 
chant of  the  day.  On  Dec. 
32,  1807,  when  congress  laid  a 
general  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ping of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  our  neutrality,  the  rights  of  sailors,  and 
the  national  honor,  Mr.  Clapp  was  among  the  firm- 
est supporters  of  the  government,  whose  act  nearly 
ruined  him.  In  1811  he  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  when 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  governor,  previous  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Maine.  In  1812  when  congress  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Clapp  gave  his  warmest 
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support  to  the  government,  although  it  drove  all  his 
ships  from  tlie  ocean.  He  also  subscribed  over  half 
the  amount  of  his  property  to  sustain  the  national 
credit  in  the  face  of  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the 
government,  and  the  powerful  opposition  against 
the  administration.  When  volunteers  were  called 
for  to  protect  Portland  he  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier.  After  the  war  Mr.  Clapp  revived  his  com- 
mercial enterprises  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  distinguished  merchants  of  the 
land  and  among  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  inter- 
est and  prosperity  of  his  station.  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  was  the  largest  subscriber 
in  Maine.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion held  in  October,  1819,  for  forming  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  and  was  several  years  a  representa- 
tive from  Portland  to  the  state  legislature.  He 
retained  his  faculties  and  attended  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  large  estate  up  to  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Portland,  Apr.  17, 
1848.  Never  did  a  death  excite  more  deep  and  uni- 
versal lamentations.  It  was  like  the  grief  of  an  im- 
mense household  for  its  progenitor. 

RUMFOBD,  Benjamin  Thompson,  count, 
statesman  and  savant,  was  born  in  Woburn,  Mass., 
March  26,  1753.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Jona- 
than Thompson,  who  came 
to  Woburn  in  1659.  His  fa- 
ther died  while  he  was  still 
young.  His  mother,  who  was 
Ruth  Pierce  before  marriage, 
died  in  1811.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  the  common  schools 
but  displayed  ii  tendency  to- 
ward the  mechanical  arts.  Be- 
ing placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  JohnAppleton, 
a  merchant  in  Salem,  he  show- 
ed no  qualities  which  would 
indicate  success  in  a  business 
career,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  friends  gained  permis- 
sion to  attend  the  philoso- 
phical lectures  of  Professor 
Winthrop,  of  Cambridge.  La- 
ter, he  studied  medicine  at  Wo- 
burn, under  Dr.  John  Hay,  and 
in  the  meantime  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
algebra,  trigonometry  and  astronomy,  so  that  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  able  to  calcu- 
late an  eclipse.  Still  sustaining  his  interest  in  me- 
chanics, he  devoted  much  time  to  the  manufacture 
of  surgical  instruments.  For  a  while,  also,  he  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  Boston. 
Then  he  tried  teaching  school,  at  first  in  Bradford, 
Mass.,  and  afterward  in  Rumford,  now  Concord, 
N.  H.  In  the  latter  town,  in  1771,  he  met  with  Mrs. 
Sarah  Walker  Rolfe,  a  rich  widow,  about  thirteen 
years  older  than  himself,  whom  he  married.  Having 
been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
to  be  a  major  in  a  regiment  of  that  state,  the  act 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  because  it  was  understood  that  his  proclivi- 
ties were  altogether  tory.  Such  a  state  of  feeling 
was  awakened,  in  fact,  that  it  was  designed  to  sub- 
ject Mr.  Thompson  to  the  indignity  of  tarring  and 
feathering,  when  he  left  Concord  suddenly  and 
alone,  and  went  to  Boston.  Here  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Gen.  Thomas  Gage,  and  appears 
to  have  vacillated  in  his  opinions  between  the  two 
sides,  as  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  was  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  commander-in-chief  for  an 
appointment  in  the  Continental  army.  Probably  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  rancorous  jealousies  which 
were  beginning  to    characterize    the    period,  and 


which,  in  the  case  of  Thompson  were  exhibited  by 
the  New  Hampshire  officers,  a  very  valuable  friend 
to  the  revolution  would  have  been  secured.  As  it 
was,  on  returning  to  Woburn,  early  in  1775,  he  was. 
arrested  and  tried,  with  the  result  that  his  character 
was  left  obscured  by  doubt  and  his  patriotism 
blackened  by  suspicion,  without  his  being  absolutely 
condemned.  Chagrined  and  disheartened  by  the 
combination  of  circumstances  against  him,  Thomp- 
son threw  over  his  allegiance  altogether.  Turning 
whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  into  money,  he- 
left  his  family  and  friends,  by  whom  nothing  was 
heard  of  him  again  until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was 
afterward  known  that  he  remained  in  and  about 
Boston  until  the  evacuation  of  that  city,  when  he 
was  sent  to  England  by  Gen.  Howe  with  dispatches  to- 
Lord  George  Germain,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  and  who  became  his  patron. 
Thompson's  personal  appearance,  manners  and  edu- 
cation recommended  him  and  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  colonial  oflice,  in  which  he  showed  re- 
markable ability.  His  bent  in  the  direction  of 
science  led  him  to  make  experiments  in  connection 
with  arms  and  explosives  which  proved  valuable,  and 
in  1779  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society. 
In  the  following  year  Thompson  received  an  under- 
secretary's appointment,  but  in  1781,  there  being  a 
change  in  the  ministry,  he  gave  this  up  and  returned 
to  America.  He  raised  in  New  Yoi'k  a  troop  called 
the  King's  American  dragoons,  of  which  he  was 
lieutenant-colonel,  his  commission  bearing  date  Feb. 
84,  1783.  For  a  time  it  is  stated  that  he  made  his- 
headquarters  on  Long  Island,  and  that  he  built  a  fort 
in  Brooklyn.  Then  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
south  and  to  have  had  a  fight  with  Marion's  men. 
About  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king.  Soon  after, 
he  visited  the  continent.  In  1784,  having  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  Bavarian  government,  he  received 
a  confidential  appointment  from  the  elector,  with 
the  rank  of  aide-de-camp  and  the  position  of  cham- 
berlain, and  at  once  went  to  work  to  reorganize  the 
military  establishment  of  Bavaria.  He  made  up  a 
code  of  tactics  and  discipline,  organized  industrial 
schools  for  the  soldiers'  children,  and  interested  him- 
self in  his  old  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
and  ammunition.  In  a  general  way,  in  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  large  statesmanship  in 
Munich,  as  an  adviser  to  the  ci'own  and  to  the  minis- 
tr-y.  He  labored  hard  in  suppressing  the  system  of 
beggary,  which  at  that  time  in  Bavaria  had  become- 
a  fine  art.  Finding  that  the  beggars  were  concen- 
trated in  the  cities  and  large  towns  he  succeeded  in 
driving  them  out  of  these  and  setting  them  at  work 
so  that  they  became  self-supporting.  His  services- 
were  appreciated;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state  and  appointed  major-general.  He 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant-general,  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  general  staff  and  minister  of 
war,  besides  being  superintendent  of  the  police  of 
the  electorate,  and  at  length  reached  the  highest  pos- 
sible position  for  a  foreigner,  in  being  for  a  time 
chief  of  the  regency  which  governed  Bavaria  during 
the  absence  of  the  elector.  In  1790  he  was  made  a 
count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  when  he  chose  as 
his  title  the  name  of  Rumford,  which  was  the  town 
in  New  Hampshire  where  he  married.  The  improve- 
ments which  Count  Rumford  introduced  into  Bavaria 
were  not  confined  to  statecraft  or  public  education, 
hut  he  even  interested  himself  in  domestic  economy. 
For  a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  cook- 
eiy  and  the  construction  of  stoves  and  cooking- 
ranges  and  utensils,  with  the  result  of  improving  the 
methods  in  use,  as  to  warming,  ventilation  and  cook- 
ing, to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  He  started  a 
stock-farm,  where  he  raised  cattle  and  horses  and 
improved  the  breeds  of  the  country ;  he  reclaimed 
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waste  land  near  Munich,  which  he  turned  into  a 
park,  and  there  a  monument  was  erected  in  his  honor. 
In  1795  he  traveled  over  Europe,  visiting  England, 
and  some  time  after  was  appointed  to  the  latter 
country  as  minister  from  Bavaria,  but  having  been  an 
English  subject,  he  could  not  be  received  at  the  court 
of  St.  James  in  that  capacity.  In  1789  he  founded 
the  Royal  institution,  and  was  successful  in  arranging 
for  the  appointment  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  as  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  In  1802  he  settled  in  Paris. 
His  first  wife  had  died,  Jan.  19,  1793,  after  being 
separated  from  him  for  sixteen  years,  and  in  1804 
he  married  the  widow  of  Lavoisier,  the  great  French 
chemist,  and  established  himself  at  Auteuil,  in  the 
villa  of  her  former  husband,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  scientific  researches.  Ho  now  made  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  subject  of  heat  which  led  him 
into  the  demonstration  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 
for  the  demonstration  of  which  Sir  William  Grove 
has  i-eceived  the  largest  amount  of  reputation. 
Grove,  by  the  way,  was  a  professor  in  the  very 
Royal  institution  which  Rumford  had  established, 
and  his  work  was  only  made  public  in  1846.  "With 
a  view  to  future  work  in  tliis  line,  Count  Rumford 
gave  $5,000  to  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  same  amount  to  the  Royal  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  Rumford  prizes,  to 
be  awarded  for  the  most  important  discoveries  in 
light  and  heat.  Count  Riunford  died  at  his  home  in 
Auteuil,  Aug.  21,  1814.  In  his  will  he  left  to  the 
Royal  institution  his  pliilosophical  apparatus,  speci- 
mens and  models  and  to  Harvard  college  a  sum  of 
money  to  found  the  Rumford  professorship  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  as  applied  to  the 
useful  arts,  which  was  established  in  October,  1816. 
A  collection  of  Count  Rumford's  works  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  four  volumes  (1797-1802).  His 
life,  by  James  Renwick,  is  in  Sparks's  "American 
Biography,"  and  a  complete  collection  of  his  works 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1876.  Count  Rumford 
left  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  was  born  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Oct.  18,  1774,  and  who  inherited  the  title  of 
Countess  of  Rumford,  besides  receiving  one-half  of 
her  father's  pension  from  the  Bavarian  government. 
In  association  with  her  father,  she  established  the 
Rolfe  and  Rumford  asylums  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
she  gave  in  her  will  $15,000  to  the  New  Hampshire 
asylum  for  the  insane,  and  to  the  Concord  female 
charitable  society,  the  Boston  children's  friend  so- 
ciety, and  the  Fatherless  and  widows'  society  of 
Boston,  each  $3,000.  She  died  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
Dec.  2,  1853. 

STEPHENS,  Henry  Louis,  artist,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1824.  His  work  dates 
chiefly  from  1859,  when  he  settled  in  New  York 
and  began  to  illustrate  the  publications  of  Frank 
Leslie  ;  later  he  was  connected  with  the  Harpers. 
He  painted  in  water  colors,  but  attempted  little  in 
the  more  ambitious  walks  of  art,  confining  himself 
to  the  illustration  of  books,  magazines,  and  week- 
lies, especially  "Vanity  Fair"  and  other  comic 
papers.  He  had  much  power  in  the  way  of  cartoons 
and  caricatures,  particularly  with  animal  subjects, 
some  of  which  he  handled  in  a  series  of  little  juve- 
nile books  of  great  merit.  He  died  at  Bayonne, 
Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13,  1882. 

RYAN,  Abram  Joseph,  poet-priest,  was  born 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1839.  His  parents  had 
emigrated  from  Ireland  not  long  before.  He  was 
educated  for  the  priesthood  in  Maryland,  and  soon 
after  his  ordination  followed  a  brother  into  the  Con- 
federate army,  serving  through  most  of  the  war  as  a 
chaplain,  and  sometimes  in  the  ranks.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1862-63  he  ministered  to  the  inmates  of  a 
prison  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  smallpox  was 
raging.  He  was  a  creature  of  impulse,  and  wan- 
dered  from   place  to  place,  disdaining  rules  and 


restraints,  so  that  his  track  is  not  easy  to  follow. 
After  the  war  he  was  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  at  Knoxville,. 
Tenu.,  and  at  Augusta,  Ga.,,  where  he  edited  in 
1868  "  The  Bannei-  of  the  South."  For  some  years 
he  had  charge  of  St.  Mary's  church.  Mobile.  In  1880 
he  published  at  Baltimore  his  "Poems,  Patriotic,  Re- 
ligious, and  Miscellaneous,"  and  lectured  for  a 
while  in  the  North,  with  but  limited  success.  Hia 
verses,  which  have  more  emotion  than  art,  reflect 
his  childlike  nature,  and  the  hopes,  reverses  and 
anguish  of  the  war.  They  came  "hot  from  the 
heart,"  and  are  very  popular  in  the  South,  especially 
"The  Conquered  Banner,"  "The  Sword  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,"  "Gather  the  Sacred  Dust,"  "The  Lost 
Cause,"  and  "The  Flag  of  Erin."  Father  Ryan 
made  many  friends  in  .his  apparently  aimless  roam- 
ings,  and  was  the  object  of  much  warm  popular  re- 
gard. He  died  of  heart  disease  at  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  St.  Bonifacius  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Apr. 
23,  1886. 

PHELPS,  Edward  Jolin,  diplomat,  was  born 
at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  July  It,  1822,  son  of  Samuel 
Shetler  Phelps,  a  well-known  jurist  and  U.  S.  sena- 
tor, descended  from  William  Phelps,  colonist  and 
large  landholder  of  Connecticut,  and  his  son,  John 
Phelps,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution  from  Connecticut. 
Edward  .lohn  was  graduated  from  Middlebury  col- 
lege in  1840,  and  then  entered  the  office  of  Horatio 
Seymour  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  studied  law. 
He  then  completed  his  studies 
in  one  year's  attendance  at  Yale 
law  school  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Vermont  in  1843.  He 
opened  a  law  office  at  Middle- 
bury, but  removed  in  1845  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he  at- 
tained a  high  position  in  his  pro- 
fession. President  Fillmore  ap- 
pointed him  second  comptroller 
of  the  TJ.  S.  treasury,  Sept.  30, 
1851,  and  he  held  that  trust  dur- 
ing Mr.  Fillmore's  administra- 
tion. In  the  Vermont  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1870  Mr. 
Phelps  was  a  delegate,  and  large- 
ly directed  the  business  of  the 
convention.  In  1877  he  was 
president  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee that  planned  and  carried  out 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton. In  1880  he  was  president  of  the  American  bar 
association.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
medical  jurisprudence  before  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  that  were  preserved  in  book 
form.  The  democratic  party  of  Vermont  made  him 
their  candidate  for  governor  in  1880,  and  with  the 
party  he  suffered  the  usual  defeat.  In  1881  he  be- 
came Kent  professor  of  law  at  Yale  university,  which 
chair  he  still  (1894)  holds.  In  1882  he  lectured  be- 
fore the  law  students  of  Boston  university  on  consti- 
tutional law.  In  1885,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  in- 
augurated president  of  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time,  he  made  Mr.  Phelps  U.  S.  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  and  he  served  until  relieved  by  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  appointed  by  President  Harrison  in  1889. 
In  1890  Mr.  Phelps  was  the  candidate  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Vermont  legislature  for  U.  S. 
senator,  but  failed  of  an  election.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  treaty,  provid- 
ing for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ratified  by  th& 
senate  March  29,  1892,  President  Harrison  appointed 
Mr.  Phelps  one  of  the  council  of  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  government,  his  asso- 
ciates being  Henry  W.  Blodgett,  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court,  and  James  C.  Carter  of  New  York, 
the  court  convening  at  Paris,  Feb.  23,  1893,  and 
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fully  and  satisfactorily  adjudicating  the  dispute. 
Mr.  Phelps  cpntributed  a  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates"  for  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century  "  (1888). 

PAINE,   Thoinas,  author,  was  born  in  Thet- 
ford,  Norfolk,  Eng. ,  Jan.  29, 1737.    His  family  were 
Quakers,  and  his  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  stays, 
and  the  hoy  was  trained  to  that  trade.     When  quite 
young,  however,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  re- 
mained foratime,  and  tlien  settled  in  Sussex  county, 
■where  he  was  appointed  an  exciseman.     It  appears 
from  historical   accounts  that  he  lost  this  position 
through  misconduct.     He  married  the  daugbler  of 
an  official  in  the  same  connection,  but  lost  bis  wife 
within  a  year,  and  settled  in  London. 
For  a  time  he  taught  in  a  school,  and 
was  again  for  a  wliile  in  the  customs 
service,  but,  while  fulfilling  his  du- 
ties, occupied  his  leisure  by  writing 
prose    and    verse,    and    sometimes 
preached,  he  being  a  dissenter  from 
the  English  church.     He  wa.s  chosen 
by  his  associates  in  the  customs  office 
to  embody  in  a  paper  their  com- 
plaints and  objections  concerning  ex- 
isting official  management.     His  pa- 
per in  this  connection  chanced  to. 
come  before  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
was  at  the  time  the  agent  in  London 
of  the  Pennsylvania  colony,  and  he 
,  suggested   to  Paine  that  his  abili- 

^—»^  /^  t^^^  would  find  a  more  satisfactory 
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and  as  he  was,  by  temperament  and 
belief,  a  republican,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  emi- 
grate.to  America,  and  in  1774  went  to  Philadelphia, 
forl,ifled  by  letters  from  Franklin.  In  1775  he  was 
editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Magazine,"  being  at 
the  same  time  a  contributor  to  "Bradford's  Penn- 
sylvania j\lagazine,"  which  veas  published  by  a  Mr. 
Aitken.  His  first  article,  which  made  a  prominent 
impression  upon  the  general  public,  was  an  essay  on 
anti-slavery  ;  and  after  that  his  "  Common  Sense, " 
a  pamphlet  which  was  published  early  in  1776,  and 
which  recommended  independence  of  Great  Britain, 
established  him  as  an  author  of  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  political  conditions  of  the  country.  For 
this  tract  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  Paine 
£500.  He  set  forth  in  it  all  the  arguments  which 
had  been  already  made  in  favor  of  separation  from 
the  mother-country,  but  his  method  of  putting  them 
forth  was  so  clear  and  forcible,  and  yet  so  simple, 
that  the  work  met  with  general  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  all  classes  of  readers.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  largely  on  account  of  this  tract,  con- 
ferred upon  Paine  the  degree  of  M.A. ,  while  the 
American  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia  ad- 
mitted him  to  membership.  It  was  translated  into 
several  languages  in  Europe,  and  after  more  than  a 
hundred  years  from  its  publication,  it  is  quoted  by 
European  republicans  in  their  works  advocating  that 
form  of  government.  Paine  followed  his  "Common 
Sense "  by  " Crisis, "which  was  published  at  inter- 
vals during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  which 
was  practically  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
patriots.  It  is  stated,  with  regard  to  this  work,  that 
its  initial  number,  which  was  published  during  the 
winter  of  1776.  was,  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, read  aloud  to  each  regiment  and  to  each  detach- 
ment, and  that  this  reading  had  great  effect  in  re- 
lieving the  despondency  which  was  prevalent  at  that 
period  in  the  entire  army.  In  April,  1777,  Paine, 
after  serving  for  a  time  as  aide  to  Gen.-  Greene,  was 
elected  clerk  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of 
the  colonial  congress.  He  lost  this  position  because 
of  charges  made  against  him  by  tlie  commissioner  to 


France,  that  he  disclosed  certain  official  secrets. 
This  occurred  in  1779,  yet  in  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  assembly  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature.     While  occupying  this  position, 
Paine  appealed  to  the  people  of  the  colonies  in  the 
interest  of  the  army,  and  to  show  his  earnestness  in 
this  appeal  he  subscribed  his  entire  salary  for  the 
year  to  the  fund  which  he  suggested  should  be 
raised  in  their  behalf.     In  1781  Paine  was  as.sociated 
witli  Col.  Laurens  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  loans 
from  France  and  Holland — an  effort  which  proved 
successful.     His  work  in  this  connection  was  con- 
sidered so  important  that,  shortly  after  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  in  1783,  the  American  congress  voted 
to  Paine  the  sum  of  $3,000,  while  the  state  of  New 
York  presented  him  with  a  large  farm  in  Westches- 
ter county,  and  lie  was  again  made  clerk  of  the  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania.     But  there  was  nothing 
in  the  existing  condition  of  political  affairs  to  rouse 
him  to  his  full  capacity,  and  accordingly  for  a  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  mechanics.     He  invented  an 
iron  bridge,  and,  failing  to  find   acceptance  for  it 
in  this  country,  he  went   to  France.     Being  there 
during  the  revolutionary  period  he  published,  under 
an  assumed  name,  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  strong- 
ly advocated  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  in  1791  he 
published  in  England  the  most  important  work  of 
his  life,  the  "Eights  of  Man,"  which  was,  in  fact, 
an  answer  to  Burke's  "  lleflections  on  the  French 
Revolution."    The  publication  of  this  work  made  a 
great  sensation  in  England,  and  Lord  Erskine  de- 
fended Paine,  but,  in  spite  of  this  able  advocate,  he 
was  outlawed  by  the  court  of  king's  bench',  and  was 
obliged  to  flee.     Leaving  England  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  hero,  and  in  September, 
1792,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  national  conven- 
tion.    But  while  Paine  was  essentially  a  republican, 
his  republicanism  was  not  of  the  extremest  kind — 
not  sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  the  Jacobins;  and  at  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.  Paine  alone  proposed,  says  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  "what  would  have  done  honor  to 
France,  if  it  had  been  accepted — the  offer  to  the 
king  of  an  asylum  in  America" — by  which  he  of- 
fended  the  party  of  the  mountain,   and  in    1793 
Robespierre  caused  him  to  be  ejected  from  the  con- 
vention on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  and 
had  him  thrown  into  Luxembourg  prison,  where  he 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  anticipation  of  the  guillotine. 
During  his  imprisonment  Paine  wrote  his  "  Age  of 
Reason,"  his  greatest  work.     He  was  at  length  re- 
leased through  the  efforts  of  James  Monroe,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  American  ministei'  to  France, 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  convention.     It  is  al- 
leged with  regard  to  Paine  that  he  was  at  this  time 
habitually  intempei-ate.     It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
he  offended   his  countrymen  by  writing  an  abus- 
ive letter  to  President  Washington,  in  which  he  ac- 
cused him   of  not  making  the  attempt  which   he 
should  have  made  to  release  him  from  prison.    With 
regard  to  the  "  Age  of  Reason,"  it  is  related  that  a 
portion  of  it  had  been  written  in  America,  and  had 
been  given  to  Joel  Barlow  for  safe  keeping.     The 
work  was  published  in   London  and  Paris,  in  two 
parts,  in  1794  and  1795.   It  was  practically  an  attack 
upon  the  Bible  and  upon  the  Christian  religion.     It 
was  equally,  however,  against  atheism  and  in  favor 
of  deism.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  regard  to  the 
life  of  Paine  and  his  standing  at  this  period,  that 
when  he  desired  to  return  to  America  President  Jef- 
ferson pernntted  him,  at  his  own  request,    to  be 
brought  home  by  an  American  war  vessel,  and  after 
his  return  he  was  received  in  society  with  general 
favor.     He,  however,  did  not  interest   himself    in 
politics  or  affairs.     Intemperance  and  other  vices,  as 
would  appear,  had  weakened  his  faculties.     Paine 
was  a  voluminous  writer.     He  published   a   great 
many  pamphlets,  som'e  under  his  own  name  and  oth- 
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ers  anonymously.  The  most  of  them  concern  the 
political  topics  of  the  period.  But  he  also  possessed 
argr^Tdeal  of  knowledge  concerning  mechanics  and 
political  economy,  and  he  wrote  frequently  on  those 
subjects.  He  made  suggestions  in  print  concerning 
the  construction  of  war  vessels  and  iron  bridges,  and 
in  regard  to  finance  and  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment. He  suggested  the  imposition  of  special  taxa- 
tion of  estates  after  the  death  of  the.  owners,  with  the 
object  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  fund  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  in  business 
of  all  persons  on  reaching  twenty-one  years,  and  for 
caring  for  the  needy  in  the  decline  of  life.  Except- 
ing Volney,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  writer  has  so  in- 
fluenced the  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
Thomas  Paine.  Whereas  Volney  sought  to  show 
the  differentiation  of  sects,  and  the  illogical  condi- 
tion of  accepted  religion,  in  consideration  of  the  nu- 
merous organizations  into  which  its  explanation  was 
divided — Paine  attacked  Ohristiauity  at  its  basis,  and 
criticised  tlie  Scriptures  precisely  the  same  as  he 
would  any  other  book  or  tlie  work  of  any  author. 
While  his  "  Age  of  Reason  "  is  comparatively  httle 
known  to  modern  i-eaders,  its  effect  upon  modern 
literature  should  not  be  underrated.  Thomas  Paine 
has  probably  done  more  to  produce  the  alleged  lib- 
eralism and  practical  atheism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury than  all  other  individual  forces  put  together. 
It  is  curious,  in  connection  with  all  of  this,  that  it  is 
a  recognized  fact  that  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
indeed  all  the  leading  minds  of  the  revolutionary 
period  of  American  history,  accredited  Paine  with 
the  possession  of  remarkable  ability,  and  faculties 
quite  beyond  tlie  ordinary,  and  that,  jvhile  they 
doubtless  differed  from  him  in  regard  to  his  relig- 
ious or  irreligious  doctrines,  they  never  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge his  services  to  the  patriot  cause,  and  all 
these  distinguished  characters  doubtless  appreciated 
the  fact  that  Paine,  notwithstanding  his  aberrations, 
•which  were,  after  all,  the  fault  of  his  temperament 
and  antecedents,  was  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the 
period.  It  should  always  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, in  regard  to  this  remarkable  man,  that  not  only 
in  his  own  country  and  in  England  was  he  consid- 
ered a  power  to  be  assimilated  or  opposed,  as  the 
case  might  he,  but  that  in  France  and  in  Paris,  in 
the  very  concentration — the  most  heated  time — of 
the  French  revolution  he  was  thought  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  in  the  convention  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Robespierre.  Thomas  Paine's  "Rights 
of  Man"  is  .said  to  have  reached  a  circulation  of 
1,500,000  copies.  It  is  said  of  his  "  Age  of  Reason  " 
that  it  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  to  be  replied  to  by  some  twenty-odd 
different  famous  divines,  among  whom  was  Bishop 
Watson.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  Paine  regretted 
the  publication  of  this  work,  not  that  lie  had  changed 
in  regard  to  his  views  therein  expressed,  but  that  he 
feared  it  might  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  and  would 
do  no  good."  Franklin  is  said  to  have  counseled  him 
not  to  publish  but  to  burn  it.  It  is  credibly  asserted 
of  Paine  that  he  never  was  an  atlieist,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  thinking  with  regard  to  religion  and 
religions,  he  parted  from  orthodoxy  without  ever 
losing  his  faith  in  a  God.  It  is  said  that  he  frequently 
preached  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  near  New  Rochelle,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  his  sermons  which  was  objectionable  to  the 
ordinary  hearer.  The  sum  of  the  general  judgment 
with  regard  to  Paine  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  large 
mental  capacity,  but  without  much  concentration  of 
purpose  or  idea  ;  and  that,  in  particular,  lie  was  not 
thorough  in  the  study  of  any  subject  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself.  He  was  impulsive,  self-willed,  and 
arrogant,  and  made  few  personal  friendships.  He 
married  twice:  the  first  wife  died,  and  he  separated 
from  the  second  to  form  a  relation  with  the  wife 


of  a  Paris  publisher,  which  was  not  to  his  credit. 
He  had  no  children  nor  any  relatives  in  this  country. 
He  was  improvident  and  irregular  in  his  habits,  and, 
while  he  was  unfortunate,  his  misfortunes  were 
mainly  occasioned  by  his  own  nature.  Yet,  with  all 
that  is  to  be  said  against  him,  there  has  never  been 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  character  of  Thomas  Paine  any  idea  thai  he  wa»^- 
npt  earnest  and  tjiorough  inhisjrepuhlicanism,  in 
hisjlevotion  ttTthe^ilea  wEicIHieTiadooiiceived  and 
disseiiiluated^ in  opposition  to-tharof  Triouarchism. 
Further  than  that,  his  eccentricity  and  his  lack  of 
self-discipline  prevented  him  from  being  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  immediate  history  of  his  time. 
Paine  died  in  New  York  June  8,  1809.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  on  a  farm  which  he 
owned  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  there  he  was 
buried.  Some  time  after  his  remains  were  removed 
to  England  by  William  Corbett,  the  radical,  who 
had  an  idea  that  the  republican  notions  which  he 
favored  would  be  fostered  by  this  act.  In  this  he 
proved  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  eventually  Paine's- 
remains  were  taken  to  France,  where  it  is  believed 
they  rest  at  present.  A  monument  to  him,  however, 
stands  on  the  road  between  New  Rochelle  and  White 
Plains,  having  been  provided  for  by  himself  in  his 
Will. 

DEACON,  Edward,  secretary,  was  boi-n  in 
Liverpool,  England,  Dec.  19,  1839,  being  a  descend- 
ant of  an  old  Bedfordshire  family.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  at  Liverpool  college  he  came  to 
America  with  other  members  of  the  family,  settling 
in  Howard  county,  la.  Leaving  the  farm  he  entered 
mercantile  life  in  1864  in  the  service  of  Capt. 
"Diamond  Jo"  Reynolds,  the  notable  Mississippi 
steamboat  captain,  in  the  grain  and  pork  business  at 
McGregor,  la.,  and  soon  proved  himself  so  capable 
that  large  financial  interests  were  entrusted  to  Ills 
care.  In  1866  and  1867  he  was  paymaster  for  the 
contractors  who  were  engaged  in  building  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  railroad.  In  1868  he  started 
for  himself  in  the  wholesale  agricul- 
tural implement  business  at  Mc- 
Gregor, establishing  agencies  for 
thesale  of  his  goods  all  over  south- 
ern Minnesota,  northern  Iowa  and 
western  Wisconsin.  In'  1873  he 
removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  af- 
ter a  brief  engsigement  with  the 
First  national  bank  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  great  seed  house 
of  D.  M.  Ferry  &"Co.,  in  which  he 
became  a  stockholder,  and  remain- 
ed with  them  until  1884,  when  he 
was  solicited  to  take  charge  of 
some  private  car  companies  locat- 
ed there,  with  the  result  that  in 
1886.  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Consolidated  rolling  stock  company 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  he  became 
its  secretary  and  removed  to  that 
city.  Mr.  Deacon  acts  as  super- 
intendent and  purchasing  agent  for  this  company, 
whose  capital  is  $4,000,000,  and  who  own  many 
thousand  freight  cars  which  are  leased  to  various 
railroads  for  service  in  the  great  through  freight 
lines  of  the  country  ;  three  machine  and  repair  shops 
are  located  at  western  points  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  property.  Mr.  Deacon  is  officially  connected 
with  many  other  business  enterprises,  wbere  his 
ability  is  recognized  and  his  counsel  appreciated. 
He  married  June  10,  1871,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Rod- 
man Stoddard.  Mr.  Deacon,  having  a  taste  for 
science  and  literature,  is  an  interested  and  active 
member  of  the  Fairfield  county  historical  society, 
which  has  elected  liim  its  treasurer  and  honorary 
curator  for  several  years  ;  he  is  also  an  officer  of  the 
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Bridgeport  scientific  society.  When  the  late  P.  T. 
Barnum  presented  these  societies  with  the  magnifi- 
'Cent  building,  costing  upwards  of  $100,000,  in  which 
they  are  now  located,  Mr.  Deacon  was  chosen  an 
agent  to  receive  the  building  from  the  estate,  and 
the  legal  transfer  took  place  in  his  office.  In  1891 
Mr.  Deacon  published  a  historical  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  John  Meres  and  Some  Early  English  Newspapers," 
and  in  1893 a  genealogical  work,  "The  Ancestors  of 
Rodman  Stoddard,"  which  has  received  very  favor- 
able notice  from  the  genealogical  press  of  New  York 
.and  Boston. 

ALLEN",  William,  jurist,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1710.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
merchant,  who  gave  him  unusual  educational  ad- 
vantages, sending  him  abroad 
for  his  final  studies.  Upon 
his  return  he  studied  law, 
practiced  in  his  native  town, 
and  married  the  daughter  of 
Andrew  Hamilton,  who  was 
the  recorder  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1741  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  his  father-in-law.  In 
1750  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  state,  which  of- 
fice he  held  until  1774.  When 
Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated 
painter,  came  from  Lancaster 
and  opened  his  studio  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Allen  gave  him 
several  commissions,  and  i)ro- 
cured  others  from  his  friends. 
He  co-operated  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  establishing  the 
College  of  Philadelphia.  His 
political  aiflliations  were  loyal  to  the  king,  and  he  was 
opposed  to  the  rebellious  acts  of  thecolonies, and  upon 
the  approach  of  the  revolution  he  retired  in  1774  to 
England,where  he  published  the  "American  Crisis," 
•whicli  contained  an  elaborate  plan  for  restoring  the 
American  colonies  to  their  dependence  upon  the 
mother-country.  His  two  sons  held  positions  of 
ion  or  and  trust  in  the  provisional  government,  but 
■afterward  deserted  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  one 
-of  them  raised  a  regiment  of  loyalists  in  1778.  Judge 
Allen  died  in  England  in  September,  1780. 

SPRAGTJE,  Peleg,  senator,  was  born  at  Dux- 
"bury,  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  April  28,  1793. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  William  Sprague,  who 
is  believed  to  have  emigrated  in  1629  with  F.  Hig- 
.^nson,  and  settled  at  Hingham,  Mass.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1812,  studied  law 
;at  Litchfield.  Conn.,  was  admitted  to  the  Plymouth 
■county  bar  in  August,  1815,  practiced  for  two  years 
•at  Augusta,  Me.,  and  then  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  until 
1835.  Here  he  rose  to  eminence,  and  was  in  the 
state  legislature,  1820-21,  a  representative  in  con- 
gress for  two  terms  as  a  whig,  1825-29,  and  in  the 
/senate,  1829-35.  He  then  removed  to  Boston,  re- 
sumed practice,  was  an  elector  on  the  whig  ticket  in 
1840,  and  U.  S.  judge  for  the  Massachusetts  district 
1841-65.  His  "Decisions  in  Admiralty  and  Mari- 
time Cases,"  edited  by  F.  E.  Parker,  appeared  in 
1861,  and  his  "Speeches  and  Addresses  "  in  1858. 
He  was  much  admired  as  a  debater,  and  respected 
as  a  judge.  His  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  by 
Harvard  in  1847.  He  lived  to  a  gi-eat  age,  long  sur- 
viving his  associates  in  the  senate,  and  died  in  Bos- 
iton,  Oct.  13,  1880. 

LBE,  Stephen  D. ,  soldier,  was  born  in  Chailes- 
ton,  S.  C,  Sept.  22,  1833.  His  family  was  among 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  During  the  rev- 
■olutionary  war,  his  great-grandfather,  William  Lee, 
was  one  of  the  forty  principal  citizens  of  Charleston 
■confined  on  prison-ship  and  sent  to  St.  Augustine, 
-Fla.,  after  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  British. 


His  grandfather.  Judge  Thomas  Lee,  was  U.  S. 
judge  for  South  Carolina  during  President  Monroe's 
administration,  presided  during  the  Nullification 
difficulties,  and  was  a  strong  Union  man.  The 
grandson,  upon  his  graduation  in  1854  from  the  U. 
8.  military  academy  at  West  Point,  was  assigned  to 
the  4th  artillery,  U.  S.  army,  where  he  was  first  lieu- 
tenant and  regimental  quartermaster  until  1861, 
when  he  resigned  to  cast  Ids  lot  with  the  South  in 
the  civil  war.  Previous  to  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumter,  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  South  Car- 
olina army,  and,  on  becoming  aide  de-camp  to  Gen. 
Beauregard,  he  with  Col.  Chestnut  carried  tlie  sum- 
mons to  Maj.  Anderson,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  fort,  and  later,  when  Anderson  declined,  they 
carried  the  order  to  open  fire  on  the  fort.  After  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Capt.  Lee  was  made  quarter- 
master, commissary  and  engineer  disbursing  officer 
for  the  Confederate  army  in  Charleston,  having  been 
appointed  captain  in  the  regular  army  of  the  Con- 
federate states.  At  his  request,  he  was  relieved  from 
these  duties,  which  were  distasteful  to  him,  and  went 
to  Virginia  in  command  of  the  light  battery  of  Hamp- 
ton's South  Carolina  legion.  He  was  in  sevei-al  fights 
with  Federal  gunboats  on  the  Potomac;  was  pro- 
moted major  of  artillery  November,  1861,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  colonel  of  artillery;  was  with  Gen. 
Johnston  in  the  Peninsula  campaign  and  in  the  bat- 
tles around  Richmond.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Seven  pines.  Savage's  station,  and  Malvern  hill; 
commanded  the  4th  Virginia  cavalry  for  six  weeks, 
as  all  the  field  officers  were  wounded  ;  was  compli- 
mented by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  for  activity  and  ga,l- 
lantry;  and  commanded  a  battalion  of  artillery  in 
Gen.  Lee's  army  in  the  campaign  against  Gen. 
Pope.  His  services  at  the  battle  of  second  Man- 
assas or  Bull  Run  were  brilliant,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  army.  At  Antietam  lie  did 
conspicuous  service,  for  which  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general, Nov.  6,  1863,  and  ordered  by  Pi-esident 
Davis  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to  take  command  of  the 
garrison  and  batteries  holding  the 
Mississippi  river  at  that  point.  Here 
he  was  signally  successful  in  many 
important  engagements,  notably  at 
the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
and  subsequently  in  the  battle  of 
Baker's  Creek  or  Champion  Hills, 
where  he  was  greatly  complimented 
for  his  gallantry.  Gen.  Lee  com- 
manded a  part  of  the  intrench- 
ments  in  Vicksburg  near  the  rail- 
road cut,  and  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  that  city  was  exchanged, 
promoted    major  -  general  Aug.    3, 

1863,  and  placed  in  command  of  all 
the  cavalry  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
West  Tennessee  and  East  Louis- 
iana. When  Sherman  marched  from 
Vicksburg  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  with 
an  army  of  30,000  men.  Gen. 
Lee  hung  on  his  front,  rear  and 
flanks  with  a  cavalry  force  of  2,500  men.  The  in- 
fantry force  was  not  large  enough  to  fight  a  battle 
and  little  opposition  could  be  made  by  the  cavaliy 
force.  When  Q,en.  Polk  was  sent  from  Mississippi 
to  reinforce  the  Confederate  army  at  Dalton,  Ga., 
Gen.  Lee  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  June  33 

1864,  ancl  assigned  to  the  command  of  the,  depart, 
ment  of  Missi.ssippi,  Alabama,  East  Louisiana  and 
West  Tennessee.  After  the  battle  of  Harilsburg  or 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  Gen.  Lee  was  ordered  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Hood's  old  corps  of 
infantry,  Hood  having  relieved  Gen.  Johnston  in  com- 
mand of  the  anny  of  Tennessee.  Here  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  July  28th  on  the  left  of  At- 
lanta, was  also  in  the  battle  of  Jonesboro'  south  of 
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Atlanta,  and  subsequently  accompanied  Gen.  Hood 
in  his  flank  movement  around  Atlanta  and  north  as 
tar  as  Resaca,  and  then  into  Tennessee,  iiia  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.  When  the  battle  of  Nashville  was  fought 
and  Hood  badly  routed,  Lee's  corps  held  and  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  at  Overton  Hill,  and  in  the  dis- 
aster his  corps  was  the  only  one  organized  for  three 
days  after  the  rout.  He  was  wounded  while  with 
the  rear  guard  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after 
this  battle,  but  did  not  relinquisli  command  till  his 
corps  was  relieved  by  an  organized  rearguard,  com- 
posed of  infantry  and  the  cavalry  corps  of  Forrest 
south  of  Columbia.  As  soon  as  Gen.  Lee  was  suf- 
ficiently recovei-ed  from  his  wound,  he  resumed  com- 
mand of  his  corps  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  time  to 
surrender  with  the  Confederate  army  commanded  by 
Gen.  Joseph  B.  Johnston.  In  February,  1865,  Gen. 
Lee  married  Regina  Harrison  of  Columbus,  Miss. 
He  has  but  one  child— Blewett  Lee.  Since  the  war, 
Gen.  Lee  has  labored  constantly  and  energetically  to 
build  up  the  waste  places  of  the  South.  By  pro- 
fession ho  is  a  planter,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Mississippi  agricultui  :>\  and  mechanical  college.  He 
has  had  chai-ge  of  the  college  since  its  opening  in 
1880,  his  administration  having  been  most  successful. 
The  college  has  known  nothing  but  growth  and 
prosperity  since  the  day  it  first  opened  its  doors. 
■Gen.  Lee  has  never  aspired  to  political  office.  He 
has  twice  been  called  into  politics,  once  as  state  sen- 
ator, _  and  afterward  as  a  member  of  the  last  con- 
stitutional convention  which  framed  the  present 
constitution  of  Mississippi. 

SHAW,  Lemuel,  jurist,  was  born  at  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  Jan.   9,    1781,   where  his  father  was  pastor, 
1760-1807.     After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1800 
lie  taught  for  a  year;  was  employed  on  the  Boston 
"  Gazette,"  translated  in  1803  aFrench  book  on  Na- 
poleon, which  was  not  published,  and  in  September, 
1804,  was  admitted  to  the  SufiEolk  bar.     He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  state  legislature  1811- 
16  and  1819;  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  law  in 
1830,  and  of  the  state  senate  1831-33  and  1838-39. 
He  drew  up  the  charter  of  Boston  in  1833,  and  a  memo- 
rial to  congi-ess  against  the  tariff  in  1839.     His  first 
and  only  judicial  post  was  that  of  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  which  he  at  first  refused,  but  accepted  in 
September.  1830,  and  held  for  thir- 
ty years.    Here  he  won  great  repute 
and  influence,  and  was  considered 
the  most  profound  of  New  Eng- 
land judges  since  the  time  of  Judge 
T.    Parsons,   who  was  chief  jus- 
tice  1806-13.     His  decisions  may 
be  found  in  the  last  sixteen  vol- 
umes of  Pickering's  Reports,  and 
in  those  of  Metcalf,  Gushing  and 
Gray,   in   all   some  fifty  volumes. 
He    presided  at  the  famous  trial 
of  Prof.  J.  W.  Webster,  the  mur- 
derer of  Dr.  G.  Parkman,  in  1850, 
and  charged  severely,  but  justly, 
against  the  accused.    In  1831  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard,    of   which  he  was  long 
an  overseer,   and  from  Brown  in 
1850.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  historical  societies. 
He  published  a  few  charges  and  addresses,  and  died 
in  Boston  March  30,  1861. 

GlilDDEN,  Charles  Jasper,  telegrapher,  was 
born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Aug.  39,  1857.  Shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools  of  Lowell, 
in  1878,  he  became  a  messenger  boy  for  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  telegraph  company,  and  one  year  later,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  was  made  manager  of  the  compa- 
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ny's  office  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  Here  he  remained 
until  1876,  and  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  telegraph- 
er, was  also  the  Manchester  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  "Transcript,"  "Traveller,"  and  "Globe." 
He  became  interested  in  the  telephone  business  in  the 
fall  of  1876,  through  arranging  lines  for  experimen- 
tal tests  for  Prof.  Bell  from  Manchester  to  Boston. 
In  1877  he  commenced  building  private  lines  for 
telephone  purposes,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  he  commenced  to  canvass  for  a  teleplione 
"exchange  system  at  Lowell, 
which  was  started  during  the 
following  year,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  first  telephone 
exchange  systems  in  the  world. 
Later,  Mr.  Glidden  became 
treasurer  of  the  telephone  com- 
panies operating  in  the  states 
of  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  nearly  all  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  were  afterward, 
consolidated  under  the  name 
of  the  New  England  telephone 
company,  and  of  which  he  was 
secretary  until  1884,  when  he 
resigned,  that  his  entire  time 
might  be  aevoted  to  the  Erie 
telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
pany. This  early  connection 
with  thetelephone  business  en- 
abled Mr.  Glidden  to  accumu- 
late a  comfortable  fortune,  which  he  enjoys  at  his 
home  in  Lowell,  Mass.  He  is  much  interested  in 
church  and  benevolent  work;  is  treasurer  and  trus- 
tee of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Low- 
ell. He  is  a  33d  degree  Mason,  and  a  life-mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  consistory  F.  and  A.  M. 
Besides  the  offices  already  mentioned,  lie  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Erie  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone company;  the  Cleveland  telephone  company 
of  Cleveland,  O. ;  the  Northwestern  telephone  ex- 
change company  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  the  Southwestern  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone company,  and  president  of  the  Traders'  na- 
tional bank  of  Lowell,  organized  in  July,  1893. 

BENEDICT,  Erastus  Cornelius,  educator, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  was  born  at  Bradford,  Conn.,  March  19, 1800, 
the  son  of  Rev.  Joel  T.  Benedict.  When  he  was 
quite  young  his  parents  removed  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  there  the  son  attended  the  district  schools, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  himself  a  teacher 
in  them.  At  eighteen  he  entered  Williams  college, 
and  was  graduated  from  there  at  twenty-one.  He 
then  became  principal  of  an  academy  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  He 
then  for  a  year  was  a  tutor  at  Williams,  where  he 
had  under  instruction  Mark  Hopkins,  who  after- 
ward attained  to  such  eminence  as  president  of  the 
college.  In  1834  Mr.  Benedict  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  removing  to  New  York  city,  was  appointed 
a  deputy  clerk  under  the  TJ.  S.  district  judge  of 
southern  New  York.  He  soon  began  to  practice  at 
the  bar,  making  a  specialty  of  admiralty  law,  his 
attention  having  been  directed  to  this  branch  by  his 
experience  in  the  district  court,  and  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  an  admiralty  lawyer.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  a  school  trustee  under  the  new 
common-school  system,  and  in  1850  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  subsequently  its  presi- 
dent; and  about  this  time  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
assembly.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in 
1878  was  made  its  chancellor,  the  highest  position 
within  the  state  connected  with  education.  He  held 
the  chancellorship  until  his  death.     He  stood  high 
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as  a  lawyer,  but  his  great  work  was  performed  in 
counection  with  the  Board  of  education  of  New 
York  city.  He  aided  in  its  formation,  and  he  did 
not  relinquish  his  labors  as  a  member  of  the  board 
until  it  had  under  its  charge  300  schools  and  300,000 
pupils,  and  employed  3,000  teachers,  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $3,800,000.  He  was  i>rominent  in 
the  vaiioiis  charitable  organizations  of  the  city,  and 
was  governor  of  the  New  York  state  woman's  hos- 
pital from  its  incorporation.  He  was  a  member  of 
tire  New  York  historical  society,  and  delivered  nu- 
merous addresses  before  historical  and  scieutitic  so- 
cieties, which  were  publislied.  He  published 
"American  Admiralty"  (1850);  "A  Run  through 
Europe"  (1860);  "The  Mediaeval  Hymns"  (1861). 
He  died  in  New  York  city  Oct.  22,  1880. 

SPENCER,  William  Ambrose,  naval  officer, 
was  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1793,  a  son  of  Judge 
Aml)r:)se  Spencer.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipmau 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  Nov.  15,  1809,  took  part  in  Com. 
Thomas  Macdonough's  victory  over  the  British  squad- 
ron on  Lake  Champlain,  Sept.  11,  1814;  was  promot- 
ed to  lieutenant  three  months  later,  to  commander  in 
March,  1831,  and  to  captain  in  January,  1841.  He 
resigned  from  the  service  in  December,  1843,  and 
died  in  New  York,  March  3,  1854. 

PALMER,  Erastus  Dow,  sculptor,  was  born 
at  Pompey,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  3,  1817. 
Like  so  many  others  of  the  elder  generation  of  Amer- 
ican sculptors,  he  began  life  as  a  mechanic  and  was 
by  his  artisan  studies  led  to  art.  He  pursued  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner  until  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old.  In  1846,  upon  seeing  a  cameo  por- 
trait, he  cut,  with  tools  he  had  himself  made  out  of 
old  files,  a  portrait  of  his  wife  on  a  shell.  The  suc- 
cess was  so  marked,  that  during  the  next  two  3'ears 
Palmer  cut  more  tlian  100  cameo  portraits,  and  in 
1851  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  design  in  New 
York  his  first  marble  bust,  the  "Infant  Ceres," 
modeled  after  one  of  his  childi'en.  The  bust  at- 
tracted mucli  attention.  A  deeper  impression  was 
made  by  his  two  bas-reliefs,  "Night"  and  "Morn- 
ing," and  the  artist  grew  rapidly  in  fame.  But, 
though  he  was  a  man  deeply  engaged  in  practical 
business  before  he  turned  to  art,  and  though  he 
drew  all  his  artistic  inspiration  and  all  his  artistic 
skill  fi'om  his  native  soil,  not  visiting  Europe  until 
1873-74,  every  work  of  his  bears  tliat  ideal  mark 
which  indicates  that,  in  art,  he  places  beauty  first, 
and  then  truth.  Even  when 
he  interprets — which  he  gener- 
ally does  with  the  greatest 
felicity — something  exclusive- 
ly national,  the  sentiment  of 
domestic  or  religious  life  in 
America,  he  gives  the  ex- 
pression that  exquisite  loveli- 
ness, grace,  and  beaut3',wl)ich, 
according  to  the  demands  of 
the  ideal,  it  sliould  have,  but 
whicl),  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  real  life,  it  never  has. 
He  is,  in  the  true,  noble  sense  of 
the  word,  an  idealist.  Among 
his  bas-reliefs  the  most  promi- 
nent are:  "Faith,"  "Jlercy," 
"Peace  in  Bondage,"  etc.; 
among  his  ideal  busts,  "Res- 
ignation," "Spring,"  "June," 
etc. ;  among  his  portrait  busts, 
those  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Washington  Irv- 
ing, and  Dr.  Ai-msby  (in  ^\'a.shington  park,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.);  among  his  statues,  "The  Sleeping 
Peri,"  "TheAVhite  Captive,"  and  "The  Angel  at 
the  Sepulchre"  (in  Rural  cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y.). 
His  group,  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  was  exe- 
cuted in  ly.")",  and  designed  for  the  pediment  of  the 
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south  wing  of  the  capitol  in  Washington,  but  sec- 
tional prejudice  prevented  its  acceptance.  His  work 
ranks  with  that  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  America 

GRAHAM,  Sylvester,  vegetarian,  was  born 
in  Suffield,  Conu.,  in  1794.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
highly  educated  English  clergyman  who  gave  great 
attention  to  his  son's  education,  so  that  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  able  to  teach, 
which  calling  he  pursued  for 
a  number  of  years  until  his 
health  failed.  His  father  wished 
him  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
in  1823  he  went  to  Amherst 
with  that  purpose,  but  having 
an  unusual  talent  for  elocu- 
tion and  acting,  and  being 
stigmatized  a  "stage  actor," 
the  faculty  were  disinclined  to 
permit  him  to  proceed  with  his 
studies,  so  that  young  Graham 
did  not  finish  his  course.  Upon 
his  marriage  in  1826  he  be- 
came a  minister  in  the  Pres- 
bytei'iau  church,  and  while  lec- 
turing for  the  Pennsylvania 
temperance  society  he  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  intemper- 
ance could  be  prevented  and 

cured  by  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  which  he  claimed 
would  prevent  all  desire  for  stimulants.  Being  him- 
self in  delicate  health  he  began  to  practice  his  theory 
with  what  he  considered  remarkable  results.  He 
followed  this,  making  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
until  he  came  to  advocate  a  vegetarian  diet  as  a  cure 
for  all  diseases.  He  published  many  books  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory,  notably  "Graham  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Human  Life,"  "Bread  and  Bread- 
making."  He  had  a  wide  following  and  his  name 
was  given  to  bread  made  from  unbolted  flour,  which 
he  first  introduced.  He  met  much  opposition  from 
bakers  and  butchers.  In  1847,  when  lecturing  in 
Boston,  a  mob  was  created  by  opposing  bakers,  which 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  mayor  to  quell,  and 
was  finally  only  subdued  by  Graham's  followers, 
who  shoveled  slaked  lime  upon  the  crowd  from  the 
windows  of  the  lecture  hall.  ■  If  Gi'aham  failed  to 
establish  a  system  of  dietetics,  he  at  least  modified 
the  then  prevailing  habit  of  the  excessive  use  ci'meat, 
by  proving  that  muscular  strength  does  not  depend 
on  its  consumption.  He  popularized  the  use  of  un- 
bolted flour,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Uu'ge  use  of 
cereal  foods  and  of  fruit,  which  afterward  obtained. 
In  this  he  stands  a  benefactor  to  the  American  race. 
He  died  Sept.  11,  1851,  in  Northampton,  ]\Iass. 

BERGMANN',  Charles,  musical  diiector,  was 
born  in  Ebersbach,  Germany,  in  1821.  He  began 
his  course  of  musical  study  on  the  pianoforte,  'cello, 
organ,  and  theory  in  Zittan,  and  finished  in  Breslau. 
Political  troubles  drove  him  from  his  home.  In 
1848  he  landed  in  New  York  city,  where  he  soon  be- 
came noted  for  his  ability  as  a  performer  on  the  vio- 
loncello and  pianoforte,  and  as  a  conductor  of 
orchesli'al  music.  From  1850-52  he  united  with  a 
concertising  company,  favorably  known  as  the 
Germania,  and  was  for  several  years  their  leader. 
In  1855  Bergmann  organized  a  German  m\isical  fes- 
tival at  the  Winter  garden  theatre  in  New  York 
city,  and  a  year  later  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  Ger- 
man opera  company  at  Niblo's  theatre.  For  a  lime 
he  was  conductor  of  German  opera,  ofliciated  as  the 
musical  head  of  the  Arion  siuginu,'  society,  and 
became  alternate  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic. 
In  the  last-named  capacity  Beigmaun  produced  sev- 
eral original  orchestral  compo.siiious,  that  remain  in 
manuscript.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  10, 
1876. 
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STAKTDISH,  Miles  or  Myles,  "tbe  first  com- 
missioned military  otlicer  in  New  England,"  was 
born  in  Lancasliire,  about  1584.  He  claimed  to  be 
a  legitimate  heir  to  a  large  estate  from  the  old  Stand- 
ish  family  of  Duxbury  hall,  Lancashire,  England, 
one  of  whose  members,  John  Standysshe,  a  squire  of 
King  Hicliard  II.,  had  killed  Wat  Tyler,  and  an- 
other, Sir  John  Standish,  had  fought  at  Agincourt. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants there  appeai-s  to  have  occurred  a  division  in  this 
family,  one  part  adhering  to  the  ancient  faith  and 
the  other  accepting  the  Protestant  dogma.  The  Ca- 
tholic branch  was  of  • '  Standish  Hall,"  and  the  Prot- 
estant of  "Duxbury  Hall."  Both  country  seats 
were  near  the  village  of  Chorley  in  Lancashire  county. 
The  property  was  very  vaUi- 
able,  the  annual  income  being 
estimated  at  £100,000.  It  is 
pi-esumable  that  Myles  Stand- 
"»  ish  was  the  legal  heir,  but  in 
some  way  was  defrauded  of  liis 
inheritance,  as  subsequent  re- 
search made  by  his  American  lieirs  found  the  prop- 
erty rightly  belonged  to  them,  but  the  legal  evidence 
had  been  fraudently  destroyed.  He  served  with  the 
army  in  Flanders,  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
though  not  a  church  member,  or  connected  with  Pas- 
tor Robinson's  Hock,  he  nevertheless  joined  the  com- 
pany at  Levden  that  sailed  from  the  haven  of  Delft 
on  the  Speejlwell,  Juljr  33,  1630,  and  finally  from 
Dartmouth, '^"England,  in  the  Mayflower,  Sept.  16, 
1630.  It  is  probable  that  love  for  adventure,  added 
to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  induced  by  sympathy  for  the 
persecuted  Pilgrims,  or  possibly  personal  attachment 
to  some  of  the  company,  were  motives  that  led  this 
gentle-born  soldier  to  join  his  fortune  with  the  colo- 
nists. It  is  certain  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  band  and  cordially  welcomed.  No  doubt  his 
military  skill  was  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  acces- 
sion. As  captain  of  the  colonists,  he  led  the  sixteen 
armed  explorers  who  marched  single  file  through  the 
country,  and  made  sure  the  safety  of  the  baud  of 
Pilgrims  from  sudden  attack  by  the  Indians.  This 
was  in  November,  1630,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  little  army,  but  had 
charge  of  all  the  military  affairs  of  the  colonists. 
Capt.  Standish  had  an  ambushed  enemy,  of  whose 
mode  of  warfare  or  numbers  he  knew  nothing.  His 
commission  made  him  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  entire  colony,  however,  and  his  wise  counsel,  firm 
heroism,  humane  disposition  and  extraordinary  for- 
bearance undoubtedly  prevented  much  needless 
bloodslied  and  won  the  respect  and  love  of  the  In- 
dians, after  he  had  fir-st  given  them  an  evidence  of 
his  power  and  superior  prowess  at  the  expense  of  the 
lives  of  several  of  their  tribe.  Standish  made  all  the 
explorations  and  gave  names  to  many  of  the  promi- 
nent geograpliical  divisions  of  both  land  and  water 
in  and  around  Massachusetts  fields  and  Massachu- 
setts bay.  He  had  never  over  sixteen  armed  men 
under  his  command,  and  most  of  his  expeditions 
were  made  with  but  ten  companions.  He  used 
friendly  Indians  as  guides,  and  from  them  learned 
of  their  modes  of  warfare,  and  was  frequently  ap- 
prised of  the  designs  of  the  savages  in  time  to  thwart 
their  plots.  His  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  chiefs, 
Pecksnot  and  Wituwamat,  thcfirst  Indian  blood  shed 
by  the  Pilgrims,  spread  terror  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  news  of  the  exploit  called  from  the  pious 
John  Robinson,  the  pastor  at  Leyden,  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Plymouth,  dated  Dec.  19, 1633,  in  which 
he  evidently  excuses  the  doughty  captain  by  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  be  well  "to  consider  the  dis- 
position of  their  captain,  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per," and  concluded  the  letter  with  "O  how  happy 
a  thing  had  it  been  that  you  had  converted  some  be 


portrait  of  Standish  in  existence,  but  Longfellow's 
description  of  him  is  believed  to  be  accurate  : 

"  Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly  built  and  athletic. 
Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and 

sinews  of  iron, 
Somewhat  hasty  and  hot  (he  could  not  deny  it)  and  head- 
strong, 
Stern  as  a  soldier  might  be,  but  hearty  and  placable  always. 
Not  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned  because  he  was  little  of 

stature,  , 

For  he  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimous,  courtly,  courag- 
eous." 

Rose,  his  first  wife,  died  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  39,  1681 ; 
her  successoi',  Barbara,  is  thought  to  have  been  her 
younger  sister.  His  unsuccessful  courtship  by  proxy 
of  Priscilla  Mullens  has  been  made  famous  by  Long- 
fellow's poem,  which  dates  the  captain's  killing  of 
Pecksuot  in  1631.  It  occurred  later  and  was  the 
means  of  saving  T.  Weston's  colony  at  Weymouth. 
He  went  to  England  in  1635  as  agent  to  reconcile 
certain  difficulties,  and  returned  with  supplies.  In 
1638  he  arrested  T.  Morton  of  Merry  Mount.  In 
1633  he  settled  on  a  farm  north  of  Plymouth,  and 
named  the  town  from  his  ancestral  seat  in  England, 
Duxbury.  lu  1636  he  led  an  expedition  to  the  Pen- 
obscot and  attempted  to  take  the  French  forts  there, 
but  without  success.  He  was  more  fortunate  with 
the  savages,  who  stood  in  awe  of  him  from  the  time 
wlien,  in  1633,  he  with  eight  men  suppressed  the 
conspiracy  of  Pecksuot,  and  killed  that  chief  with 
his  own  knife.  The  friendlj'  Indians  admired  him 
vastly,  and  Hobomok,  the  hero  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child's 
romance  of  that  name  (1831),  lived  with  him.  He 
served  the  colony  faithfully  and  ably  in  civil  as  well  as 
military  affairs,  and  was  long  its  treasurer  and  magis- 
trate. Capt.  Myles  Standish  was  a  warm  friend  and 
near  neighbor  of  William  Brewsler,  the  Puritan  di- 
vine. 'Their  farms  joined,  and  that  of  Capt.  Standish 
was  located  t)n  Captain's  Hill,  three  miles  across  the 
bay  from  Plymouth,  on  a  picturesque  peninsula  ex- 
tending southerly  into  Plymouth  bay. 
In  his  life  of  fourscore  and  four  he  had 
witnessedremarkablechanges and  won- 
derful progress.  His  early,  life  had 
been  passed  amid  scenes  of  suffering 
incident  to  the  bitterest  persecution, 
and  he  was  himself  subject  to  a  disci- 
pline of  adversity  and  affliction  that  )|';)^g) 
gave  unusual  strength  to  his  mental 
energies.  He  landed  in  the  wilderness 
and  lived  to  see  a  colony  established, 
savage  and  revengeful  Indians  con- 
ciliated and  many  christianized.  He 
saw  the  first    hamlet    of  j 

seven  log  huts,  which  he  -     | 

helped  to  build,  supple- 
mented byeight  flourishing  - 
towns  with  eight  churches 
under  eight  pastors.  A 
colony,  at  one  time  reduced 
to  but  fifty  souls,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  had 
grown  so  that  the  enumer- 
ation gave  a  population  of  8,000.  Ere  he  died  a  com- 
mon-school system  had  been  established  and  Harvard 
univer.sity  founded.  His  sword  and  other  relics  are 
in  Pilgrim  hall  at  Plymouth.  He  died  at  Duxbury 
Oct.  3,  1656.  He  left  four  sons,  one  of  whom  married 
a  daughter  of  John  Alden,  tiie  matrimonial  envoy 
who  was  invited  to  speak  for  himself.  His  monu- 
ment, begun  in  1873  near  the  site  of  his  house,  is  110 
feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  his  statue.  (See 
Justin  Windsoi-'s  "History  of  Duxbury,"  1849.) 

STORY,  William  Wetmore,  author  and  sculp- 
tor, was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1819,  son  of 
Joseph  Story,  the  eminent  jurist.  After  graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1838,  where  he  was  the  poet  of  the 


fore  you  had  killed  any  I 
v.— 37. 


There  is  no  authentic    class,  and  from  the  law  department  in  1840,  he  stud- 
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led  law  under  his  father,  and  in  due  time  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  His  first  work  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  "Report  of  Cases  Argued  and  Deter- 
mined in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  L'nited  States  for 
the  First  Circuit,"  which  was  publisJied  in  three 
volumes  in  Boston  in  1843.  He  also,  in  1844,  pre- 
pared a  ' '  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  not  Un- 
der Seal,"  and  in  1847  issued  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property."  He  developed 
a  great  love  for  literature,  and  during  this  time  con- 
tributed various  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the 
"Boston  Miscellany,"  and  other  periodicals.  In 
1844  he  was  called  upon  for  the  Plii  Beta  Kappa 
poem  at  Harvard,  and  delivered  a  remarkable  poem 
entitled,  "  Nature  and  Art, "which  was  a  revelation 
of  the  artistic  ideals  of  his  soul.  In  1847  he  collected 
his  poems  into  a  bound  volume,  which  met  with  ap- 
preciative consideration.  His  artistic  taste  led  him 
to  efforts 'in  modeling,  and  finally  drew  him  to  Italy 
in  1848,  where  he  has  since  resided,  devoting  his  ge- 
nius to  literature  and  sculpture.  Upon  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Beethoven,  at  the  Boston  music 
hall,  in  1856,  Mr.  Story  delivered  a  poem  of  great 
artistic  merit.  His  genius  is  marvelous.  He  has 
produced  some  exquisite  pieces  of  statuary,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  in  which  branch  of  art  he  excels. 
He  is  also  an  accomplished  musician.  He  modeled 
a  statue  of  his  father  for  the  chapel  of  Moimt  Yex- 
non  cemetery;  also  a  statue  of  Edward  Everett  for 
the  Boston  public  garden,  and  busts 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  Josiah  Quincy, 
which  are  examples  of  the  delicacy 
and  correctness  of  his  chisel.  The 
bronze  statue  of  George  Peabody, 
erected  in  London  in  1869,  was 
modeled  by  him,  a  replica  of  which 
Robert  Garrett  presented  in  1888 
to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
appointed  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  fine  arts  to  the  World's 
fair  in  Paris  in  1879,  and  has 
been  decorated  by  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  Italy.  He 
was  made  a  professor  in  the  Aca- 
demia  d'egli  arcadi  Sta.  Cecilia. 
Oxford  gave  him  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.,  and  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, on  its  800th  anniversary, 
conferred  upon  him  a  degree.  Among  his  famous 
pieces  of  statuary  are:  "Sappho,"  "Saul,"  "Deli- 
lah," "Helen,"  "Judith,"  "Sardanapalus."  In 
1887  he  executed  a  monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key, 
which  was  placed  in  Golden  Gate  park,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  This  monument  was  the  gift  of  James 
Lick,  who  bequeathed  |60,000  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  fifty-one  feet  high,  and  consists  of  a  doui)le  arch, 
under  which  the  figure  of  Key  is  seated.  A  figure 
of  America,  with  an  unfolded  fiag,  surmounts  the 
arch.  The  Jletropolitau  museum  of  art,  in  New 
York  city,  owns  his  "  Cleopatra  "  and  "  Semiramis," 
which  are  fine  examples  of  his  art.  His  literary 
work  has  been  no  less  prolific  and  meritorif)Us.  In 
1851  he  published  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph 
Story;"  a  volume  of  "Poems"in  1856;  "The  Amer- 
ican Questiuu  "  in  1862;  "  Roba  di  Roma;  or.  Walks 
and  Talks  about  Rome, "  in  1862;  "Proportions  of 
the  Human  Figure,  Accordinsjto  a  New  Canon,  for 
Practical  Use,"  in  1866;  "  Graffiti  dTtalia,"in  1869; 
"  The  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jeru.salem,"  in  1870; 
"  Tragedy  of  Nero,"  in  1876;  "  Castle  St.  Angolo," 
in  187^;  "He  and  She;  or,  A  Poet's  Portfolio,"  in 
1883;  "Fiammetta,"  in  1885;  "  Poems,"  in  two  vol- 
umes in  1886;  ' '  Conversations  in  a  Studio,"  in  1890; 
"  A  Poet's  Portfolio— Second  Readings,"  in  1893.  Of 
the  "Tragedy  of  Nero"  the  "Saturday  Review" 
'  'There  is  little  room  for  detailed  criticism; 


there  is  only  the  general  consciousness  that  this  is  the 
laudable  work  of  a  good,  and  even  excellent  ability." 
The ' '  Nation  "  thus  characterizes  the  ' '  Poems  "  pub- 
lished in  1886:  "  Restrained  as  it  is,  it  is  not  less 
beautiful,  not  less  impressive,  because  of  its  quiet 
tones."  Mr.  Story's  son  Julian,  who  is  an  artist  of 
great  promise,  married  the  celebrated  songstress, 
Emma  Eames.     Another  son,  Waldo,  is  a  sculptor. 

NECKERE,  Leo,  Kaymond  de,  R.  C.  bishop 
(third  bishop  of  New  Orleans),  was  bom  at  Wevilg- 
ham,  in  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  June  6,  1800.   He 
was  graduated  from  the  classical  and  philosophical 
course  of  the  College  of  Rouhers,  West  Flanders, 
and  at  the  Seminary  of  Ghent,  East  Flanders,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.     While  a  seminarian  of  the  Laz- 
arists  Mr.  De  Neckere  volunteered  for  the  Louisi- 
ana missions,  and  embarked  from  Bordeaux   Sep- 
tember, 1817.     He  and  his  companions  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton  for  about  two  months,  and  then  went  west  in 
company  with  Bishop  Dubourg,  where  Mr.  De  Neck- 
ere continued  his  ecclesiastical  studies  at  the  semi- 
nary at  Bardstown  for  over  a  year.     In  1820  he  re- 
joined the  Lazarists  at  the  Barrens  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ,  and  such  was  his  maturity  that  he  was  ordained 
on  Oct.  13,  1833,  before  he  had  attained  the  canon- 
ical age.    He  first  did  missionary  duty  in  the  vicinity 
of  Barrens,  and  also  filled  a  professorship  in  the  semi- 
nary.    About  1835,  at  an  age  when  most  priests 
receive  their  ordination,  he  was  appointed  superior 
of  the  Barrens,  during  the  many  absences  of  Bishop 
Rosati.     Among  the   community  were   natives   of 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  America,  and  Ire- 
land, the  talented  young  priest  lecturing  in  the  semi- 
nary chapel  in  all  these  different  languages  but  the 
Irish.     He  spoke  them  fluently,  and  was  equally  re- 
markable for  his  theological,  scientific,  and  general 
knowledge,  which  was  only  excelled  by  his  extraor- 
dinary piety,  zeal,  and  humility.  His  health  became 
impaired  under  the  tremendous  strain  of  his  mani- 
fold labors,  and  he  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  re- 
cuperate.    His  eloquence  there  made  him  known  as 
it  had  done  in  St.  Louis.    He  subsequently  returned 
to  the  Barrens  and  resumed    his    former    duties. 
Though  a  Fleming  by  birth,  he  was  an  American  in 
education,  feelings,  and  in  tastes.     His  great  worth, 
and  remarkable  capacity  fordoing  good,  were  united 
with  one  of  the  most  modest,  retiring,  and  shrinking 
natures.    In  1837  he  visited  his  native  land,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  strength,  which    had   again  failed. 
While  abi-oad  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where,  to 
his  dismay  and  regret,  he  ascertained  that  Bishop 
Rosati  had  named  liim  for  the  see  of  New  Orleans. 
Against  his  earnest  protestations,  he  was  pre-canon- 
ized  for  that  diocese  by  the  holy  father  on  Aug.  4, 
1829.  After  a  sevei'e  illness,  superinduced  by  anxiety 
of  mind.  Dr.  De  Neckere  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  still  protested  against  being  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy,  and  only  accepted  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  strict  injunctions  from  Rome. 
Bishop  De  Neckere  was  but  twenty-nine  years  old 
when  he  was  called  to  administer  the  see  of  New  Or- 
leans, but  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  rare 
ability  and  mature  judgment.     He  was  consecrated 
in  the  New  Orleans  cathedral  on  June  24,  1830,  by 
Bishop  Rosati,  Bishop  England  preaching  the  con- 
secration sermon.     The  details  of  the  three  years  of 
his  episcopate  are  meagre,  but  we  find  that  he  "  ad- 
mirably governed  his  diocese,  "was  noted  for  the  elo- 
quence of  his  sermons,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was 
the  donation  of  a  magnificent  organ  to  St.  Mary's 
church.  New  Orleans.     When  the  yellow-fever  epi- 
demic of  18S3  swept  the  city  of  New  Orleans  Bishop 
De  Neckere  was  spending  the  summer  at  St.  Mich- 
el's.   Contrary  to  theadvice  and  against  remonstrance 
of  his  friends  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  was  un- 
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tmng  in  his  work  among  the  sick,  attending  to  both 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  wants,  until  he  finally 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  a  victim  of  his  zeal  and 
charity.  The  secular  press  said  of  him,  ' '  He  was  a 
man  of  extended  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge, 
Christian  philosophy,  and  an  ornament  to  the  relig- 
ion he  taught.  He  was  endowed  with  talents  of  the 
highest  order,  and  was  possessed  of  those  necessary 
qualifications  which  enabled  him  to  fill  with  credit 
to  himself  and  honor  to  the  church  the  high  station 
he  enjoyed.     He  will  be  long  remembered  and  re- 

§  retted  by  the  citizens  of  this  state. "  He  died  at  New 
irleans.  La.,  Sept.  4,  1833.  (His  biography  may  be 
found  in  Dr.  Clarke's  "Lives  of  the  Deceased  Bis- 
hops," Vol.  L) 

BENEZET,  Anthony,  philanthropist,  was  born 
in  St.  Quentin,  France,  Jan.  31,  1713.  His  parents 
were  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Tliey  settled  first 
in  Holland  and  afterward  in  London.  In  England, 
his  relatives,  being  already  Protestants,  became  Qua- 
kers. In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Benezet  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  merchant.  In  1731  his  family  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia.  He  now  apprenticed  him- 
self to  a  cooper,  and  appears  to  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  during  the  next  ten  years, 
although  he  is  said  to  have  married  in  1732.  In  1743 
he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  Friends'  Eng- 
lish school  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  capacity 
seems  to  have  found  his  proper  mission,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  teacher  until  near  the  close  of  his  life. 
About  1782  Mr.  Benezet  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  negroes,  and  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted  by  him  to  efforts  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
emancipation  and  education  of  the  blacks.  He  was 
patriotic,  however,  as  well  as  philanthropic,  and 
while  the  British  army  was  in  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  amel- 
iorate the  condition  of  those  Americaus  who  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  held  in  captivity.  On  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  1783,  fearing  that  the 
revival  of  commerce  might  be  an  occasion  for  renew- 
ing the  African  slave-trade,  which  during  the  war 
had  practically  ceased,  Benezet  addressed  a  letter  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III. ,  in  wliich  he 
solicited  her  influence  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  In 
closing  this  letter  he  said:  "I  hope  thou  wilt  kindly 
excuse  the  freedom  used  on  this  occasion  by  an  an- 
cient man,  whose  mind  for  moi'e  than  forty  years 
past  has  been  much  separated  from  the  common 
course  of  the  world;  long  painfully  exercised  in  the 
consideration  of  the  miseries  under  which  so  large  a 
part  of  mankind,  equally  with  us  the  objects  of  re- 
deeming love,  are  suffering  the  most  unjust  and 
grievous  oppression,  and  who  sinceiely  desires  the 
temporal  and  eternal  felicity  of  the  queen  and  her 
royal  consort. "  Benezet  published  a  number  of 
tracts,  which  he  caused  to  be  gratuitously  distributed 
throughout  the  country  in  the  interest  of  anti-slav- 
ery and  general  humanity.  Among  these,  the  most 
important  were:  "A  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and 
Her  Colonies,  in  a  Short  Representation  of  the  Ca- 
lamitous State  of  the  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  Brit- 
ish Dominion"  (Philadelphia,  1767);  "Some  Histor- 
ical Account  of  Guinea,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Kise  and  Progress  of  the  Slave-Trade"  (1772);  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Indian  Natives  on  this  Continent" 
(1784);  "Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Religion'' 
<1782);  "A  Short  Account  of  the  Society  of  Friends  " 
(1780).  Toward  the  close  of  his  hfe  Mr.  Benezet 
gave  up  eating  all  animal  food,  and  he  persevered 
in  his  attendance  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  All  of  his  leisure 
time  was  devoted  to  writing  his  books  and  tracts  on 
religious  subjects  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
harmony  among  nations,  and  in  opposition  -to  the 


flagrant  injustice  of  slavery.  It  is  conceded  that  his 
writings  contributed  much  toward  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  and  forwarding  the  period 
for  the  complete  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade.  Mr. 
Benezet  died  in  Philadelphia  May  3,  1784.  Such 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  that  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  persons  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

KING,  Charles,  soldier  and  author,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1844,  the  only  son  of  Rufus 
and  Susan  Eliot  King,  his  mother  being  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Indian  apostle,  Eliot.  In  September, 
1845,  Gen.  Rufus  King  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  there,  until  1858,  Cliarles's  boyhood  was  spent. 
Thereafter  he  attended  the  grammar  school  of  Co- 
lumbia college,  in  New  York  city,  entering  Colum- 
bia as  a  freshman,  but  immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  July,  1861,  joined  his  father's 
brigade  in  front  of  Washington,  and  served  as 
mounted  orderly  at  brigade  headquarters  until  prom- 
ised a  oadetship  by  President  Lincoln.  Entering 
West  Point  in  June,  1862,  he  became  adjutant  of 
the  corps  of  cadets  in  1865;  was  graduated  and  com- 
missioned in  the  artillery  arm  in  June,  1866;  served 
as  an  instructor  in  artillery  at  West  Point  during  that 
summer,  and  then  with  the  light  battery  of  his  regi- 
ment in  New  Orleans,  until  January,  1869,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  regimental  headquarters  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  New  York  harbor.  He  was  again  ordered 
to  West  Point,  serving  as  in- 
structor of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery tactics  until  October,  1871, 
when  he  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Maj.-Gen.  Emory, 
and  again  ordered  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  remained  on 
duty  as  aide-de  camp  and  act- 
ing judge-advocate  and  engin- 
eer officer  of  the  department 
of  the  Gulf,  meantime  being 
transferred  to  the  5th  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  as  first  lieu- 
tenant. Lieut.  King  served 
in  the  South  on  staff  duty  of 
this  nature  during  reconstruc- 
tion. In  February,  1874, 
he  joined  his  troop  for  the 
Apache  campaign  in  Ari- 
zona, and  after  several  en- 
gagements, was  severely  wounded  in  action  at  Sun- 
set Pass,  and  was  awarded  a  brevet  for  gallant 
and  distinguished  conduct  in  action  against  hos- 
tile Indians.  Recovering,  he  again  sei-ved  as  adju- 
tant of  his  regiment  through  the  Sioux  campaign 
of  1876,  the  Nez  Perces  campaign  of  1877,  and  fi- 
nally, promoted  to  captain,  lie  was  retired  from  active 
service  in  1879,  by  reason  of  wounds  received  in  line 
of  duty.  Capt.  King  served  two  years  as  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  eight  years  as  inspector  and  instructor  of 
the  Wisconsin  national  guard,  commanding  the  state 
troops  during  the  labor  riots  of  1886  in  Milwaukee, 
and  later  as  colonel  of  the  4th  infantry  of  the 
W.  N.  G.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  visitors  to  West  Point  in  1889,  and  later  spent 
some  time  in  Europe.  He  is  best  known  as  an  au- 
thor of  military  history,  and  of  soldier  stories,  many 
of  which  have  been  very  successful,  notably:  "Fa- 
mous and  Decisive  Battles,"  a  book  of  nearly  800 
pages,  and  two  stories  of  the  civil  war,  ' '  Between  the 
Lines  "and  "A  War-Time  Wooing,"  and  a  series 
of  realistic  sketches  and  stories  of  life  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  "  Campaigning  with  Crook,"  "The  Colo- 
nel's Daughter,"  "  Marion's  Faith,"  "  Captain  Blake" 
and  ' '  Under  Fire. "  Capt.  King  was  marled  in  1 873  ■ 
to  Adelaide  L.  Yorke,  of  Louisiana,  who  bore  him 
fourchildren^-three  daughters  and  a  son,  Rufus.     ■ 
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SBAKE,  Joseph  Hodman,  poet,  was  bora  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  7,  1795.  His  father  and 
mother  both  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  with 
three  sisters  he  contended  with  poverty.  But  he  was 
successful  in  acquiring  a  good  general  education, 
and  studied  medicine  with  Drs.  Brice  and  Nicholas 
Romayue,  the  latter  of  whom  became  strongly  at- 
tached to  his  young  papil.  After  obtaining  his  de- 
gree, young  Drake  was  mar- 
ried in  October,  1816,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Heury  Eckford, 
a  wealthy  shipbuilder  of  New 
York,  which  at  once  placed 
him  in  affluent  circumstances. 
After  marriage  he  visited  Eu- 
rope with  Mrs.  Drake.  In 
the  winter  of  1819  he  went  to 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  impaired  health, 
but  returned  in  the  spring  of 
1820,  fatally  smitten  with  con- 
sumption. It  has  been  truth- 
fully said  that  Drake  was  a 
poet  in  his  boyhood.  His  first 
rhyme  was  a  conundrum,  pro- 
pounded when  he  was  scarcely 
five  years  old.  He  called  a  boy 
of  his  acquaintance,  named 
Oscar,  "Little  Pingal,"  his 
ideas  from  books  thus  early  seeking  living  shapes 
before  him  in  the  world.  He  wrote  "  The  Mocking 
Bird, "  the  earliest  of  his  poems  which  has  been  pre- 
served, when  he  was  but  a  mere  child.  Part  of  a 
poem,  "The  Past  and  the  Present,"  which  furnished 
the  concluding  portion  of  "  Lon, "  in  his  published 
volume,  was  given  to  a  friend  in  manuscript  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  On  his  long  European  tour  he  ad- 
dressed two  long  rhyming  letters  to  his  friend  Hal- 
leck,  one  in  English-Scotch,  and  the  other  mostly  on 
"Bui-ns,"  in  the  eiglit-syllable  iambic.  After  his 
return  to  New  York  (in  March,  1819),  he  wrote  the 
first  of  those  famous  productions,  "The  Croakers," 
the  joint  work  of  himself  and  Halleck.the  "  Verses  to 
Ennui,"  and  sent  it,  anonymously,  to  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post."'  AVilliam  Coleman,  its  editor,  in 
publishing  it,  spoke  of  the  verses  as  "  the  production 
of  genius  and  taste. "  It  was  then  that  the  author  ap- 
prised Halleck  of  his  secret,  and  the  latter  united 
with  him  in  furnishing  other  poems  for  issue  in  the 
"  Post,"  Halleck  signing  himself  at  times,  "Croaker, 
Jr."  Of  the  forty  poems  in  the  series,  Drake  wrote 
nearly  one-half,  including  "The  American  Flag," 
opening  with  the  well-known  quotation: 

"  when  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  ni^ht. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  tnere  !" 

Of  the  "  Culprit  Fay,"  Drake's  most  famous  poem, 
and  probably  the  most  exquisite  production  of  fancy 
in  the  whole  line  of  work  by  Ameiican  poets,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  copies  have  been  pub- 
lished. It  aro.se  out  of  a  conversation  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1816,  in  which  Drake,  his  friend,  DeKay, 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  and  Fitz  Greene  Halleck  spoke 
of  Scottish  streams  and  their  adaptation  to  the  uses 
of  poetry,  by  their  numerous  romantic  associations. 
Cooper  and  Halleck  maintained  that  American  rivers 
furnished  no  such  capabilities.  Drake,  as  usual,  took 
the  opposite  side  of  the  argument,  and  to  make  his 
position  good,  in  three  days  produced  his  master- 
piece— the  scene  being  laid  in  the  highlands  of  tlie 
Hudson  river.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
chief  associations  conjured  up  in  the  poem  relate  to 
the  salt  water,  the  author  drawing  his  inspiration 
from  his  familiar  haunt  on  the  sound  at  Hunt's  Point. 
His  own  estimate  of  his  work  was  not  only  modest 
but  humble.    When  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  at  his 


wife's  request  Dr.  DeKay  collected  and  copied  all 
his  poems  which  could  be  found,  and  took  them  to 
him.  "See,  Joe,"  said  DeKay,  "  what  1  have  done." 
"Burn  them,  "he replied;"theyare  valueless."  The 
close  friendship  between  Drake  and  Halleck  makes 
one  of  the  most  charming  jjassages  in  the  recorded 
career  of  literary  men.  It  was  Drake's  death,  al- 
most in  Halleck's  arms,  which  drew  from  the  pen  of 
the  latter  the  lines  familiar  to  all  the  reading  world: 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days  !" 

Of  Drake's  extraordinary  mental  power  N.  P. 
Willis  has  said:  "He  possessed  great  tenacity  of 
recollection,  and  power  of  quick  discrimination. 
His  thoughts  flowed  gracefully,  and  his  power  of 
language  was  prompt.  Indeed  his  peculiarity  was 
that  of  instantaneous  creation,  for  the  thought,  imag- 
ination, truth'  and  imagery  seemed  to  combine 
their  results  in  a  moment."  He  died  Sept.  21,  1820, 
and  was  buried  in  a  quiet  rural  spot  at  Hunt's  Point, 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  On  his  monument  are 
cut  the  lines  of  his  friend,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck: 

*'  None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise." 
BEABD,  James  Henry,  artist,  was  born  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1814.  He  is  descended,  on  his 
father's  side,  from  Sir  James  Beard,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  from  Sir  Lochlain  Maclean.  He  ob- 
tained his  first  art  inspiration  by  watching  a  man 
design  a  figure-head  for  some  small  craft  that  was 
to  ply  on  Lake  Erie.  Genius  was  quick  to  take  the 
hint,  and  with  the  most  primitive  materials  he  went 
to  work,  and,  though  wholly  untaught,  produced 
some  pictures  that  were  well  worth  looking  at. 
While  yet  a  child  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Ohio,  and  after  various  wanderings  finally  settled  in 
Cincinnati.  He  now  commenced  to  study  art  seri- 
ously, improving  rapidly,  and  soon  establishing  a 
wide  reputation  for  the  strength  and  correctness  of 
his  work.  In  addition  to  his  other  paintings  he 
made  a  large  number  of  portraits,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  people  giving  him  sittings,  among 
them  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  In 
1846  he  visited  New  York  to  exhibit  his  "North 
Carolina  Emigrants  "  at  the  National  academy.  This 
picture  attracted  great  attention  and  won  for 
him  fame  in  artistic  circles,  and  he  was  made  an 
honoraiy  member  of  the  academy  in  1848.  During 
the  war  he  served  in  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  corps  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  continued  his  art  work  with 
increasing  success,  and  upon  re- 
moving to  New  York  in  1870 
was,  two  years  later,  elected  a  full 
member  of  the  academy.  He 
made  a  special  study  of  animals, 
and  during  his  later  years  devot- 
ed his  brush  to  animal  painting, 
in  which  branch  he  was  remark- 
ably successful.  Among  Mr. 
Beard's  best-known  works  are  : 
"Out  All  Night;"  "StreetsofNew 
York, "  now  own  ed  by  C.  P.  Hun- 
tington ;  "Peep  at  Growing  Dan- 
ger;" "The Widow;"  "Attorney 
and  Clients;"  "There's  Many  a 
Slip ; "  "  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Pauza."  His  paintings  had  a  touch 
ofhumorthatdelightedall,andhis 
fine  execution  made  them  much  sought  after.  In  the 
fall  of  1887  Mr.  Beard  asked  Gen.  Sherman  for  the 
favor  of  a  sitting.  Sherman  at  first  refused,  but  finally 
consented,  which  resulted  In  the  production  of  a  re- 
markable portrait  which  has  challenged  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  its  artist  having  been  urged  to  exhibit  it 
through  the  country.  Mr.  Beard  died  in  New  York. 
Apr.  5,  1893. 
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IVIacLEOD,  Donald,  autlior,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Nov.  17,  1831.  son  of  Alexander  McLeod 
(1774-1833),  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  eminent  writer.  The  son  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia college  and  intended  for  the  ministry  in  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four  years  he  surprised 
his  family  and  friends  by  taking 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church,  and  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  a  country  church. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  devot- 
ing his  time  to  travel  and  study. 
Upon  his  return  he  announced 
Iiis  conversion  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  at  once  took  a 
prominent  place  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  that  church.  He, 
in  1857,  became  an  editor  on  the 
St.  Louis  "Leader,"  the  leading 
Catholic  journal  of  the  West,  and 
subsequently  entering  the  priest- 
hood, was  appointed  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  Moimt 
St.  Mary's  college,  Ohio.  He  was 
baptized  in  his  new  faith  as  Xavier  Donald,  and 
thereafter  so  wrote  his  name.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  besides  several  works  and 
one  volume  of  poems.  He  met  his  death  in  a  rail- 
road accident  near  Cincinnati,  0.,  July  30,  1865. 

BILIilNGS,  William,  hymn-tune  composer, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1746.  He  was 
by  trade  a  tanner,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  com- 
posing hymn  and  psalm-tunes  for  Sunday-schools 
and  churches;  to  these  he  also  frequently  furnished 
the  words.  Billings  also  composed  sevei-al  patriotic 
songs,  such  as  "Independence,"  and  "Columbia," 
that  were  sung  in  the  camps  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  revolution.  Although  none  of  these  pieces 
have  any  value  as  music,  and  though  nearly  all  are 
faulty  in  construction,  some  have  historical  interest. 
Seveial  melodies  are  burlesques,  and  their  versifica- 
tion is  more  provocative  of  mirth  than  devotion. 
His  published  collections  include:  "The  New  Eng- 
land Psalm  Singer"  (Bo-ston,  1770);  "The  Singing 
Master's  Assistant"  (1778);  "Music  in  Miniature" 
(1779);  "The  Psalm  Singer's  Amusement "  (1781); 
-"The  Continental  Harmony"  (1784);  "The  Suffolk 
Harmony"  (1794).  Billings  also  wrote  detached  an- 
thems and  other  sacred  pieces.  He  died  in  Boston 
Sept.  36,  1800. 

BI6LEB,  David,  Moravian  bishop,  was  born 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  36,  1806.  He  was  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  West  Indies  1831-36,  and  then  pastor 
in  Philadelphia,  in  New  York,  and  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  until  made  a  bishop  in  1864.  His  last  years 
were  spent  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  whei-e  he  died  July  3, 
1875. 

BEIiLINGHAM,  Kichard,  twenty-first  colo- 
nial governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  England 
in  1593.  He  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1634,  being  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  Plymouth  colony.  He  settled  in  Boston;  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  seven  which  divided  the 
town  lands,  and  in  1635  was  chosen  deputy  governor. 
In  1641  he  was  elected  governor  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Winthrop,  by  a  majority  of  six  votes — a  choice  which 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  general  court.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
office  in  1654,  and  in  1665,  after  the  death  of  Gov. 
Endicott,  was  again  elected,  and  continued  chief 
magistrate  of  Massachusetts  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  being  deputy  governor  thirteen  years  and 
governor  ten.  In  1664  Gov.  Bellingham  was  chosen 
major-general.  In  that  year  King  Charles  II.  sent 
over  four  commissioners — Nicholls,  Cartwright,  Carr 


and  Maverick — to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  colonies. 
The  result  of  their  inquiry  was,  that  Bellingham  and 
others,  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious,  were 
ordered  to  go  to  England,  and  answer  for  them- 
selves. Advised,  however,  by  the  general  court, 
this  order  was  disobeyed.  It  is  related  of  Belling- 
liam  that,  his  first  wife  having  died,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  affianced  bride  of  a  friend  of  his  to 
break  oS  her  engagement  and  marry  him.  He  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony  himself,  and  neg- 
lected to  publish  the  banns,  the  whole  ceremony  and 
contract  being  legally  informal.  He  was  prosecuted 
for  violating  the  law,  but  escaped  by  refusing  to 
leave  the  bench;  thus  practically  officiating  at  his 
own  trial.  His  excuse  for  his  extraordinary  conduct 
in  regard  to  this  marriage  was,  ' '  the  strength  of  his 
affection."  In  his  will.  Gov.  Bellingham  gave  cer- 
tain farms,  after  his  wife's  decease,  and  his  whole 
estate  at  Winisimet,  after  the  decease  of  his  son  and 
his  son's  daughter,  "  for  the  annual  encouragement 
of  godly  ministers  and  preacheis  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  First  church."  The  general  court, 
considering  that .  the  rights  of  his  family  were  im- 
paired by  this  will,  set  it  aside.  It  is  said  of  Bell- 
ingham that  he  was  "a  great  justiciary,  a  notable 
hater  of  bribes,  firm  and  fixed  in  any  resolution  he 
entertained,  of  larger  comprehension  than  expression, 
like  a  vessel  whose  vent  holdeth  no  good  proportion 
with  Its  capacity  to  contain — a.  disadvantage  to  a 
public  person."  His  sister,  Ann  Hibbins,  widow  of 
William  Hibbins,  was  executed  as  a  witch  in  June, 
1656.  Gov.  Bellingham  was  an  obstinate  man,  and 
failed  to  harmonize  with  the  officials  under  him ;  but 
his  character  and  motives  were  always  respected. 
He  was  very  severe  against  the  Quakers.  It  is  said 
that  at  times  he  suffered  from  mental  aberration. 
He  died  Dec.  7,  1673. 

EAKINS,  Thomas,  artist,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  July  35,  1844,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent 
on  his  father's  side,  and  English  -  Dutch  on  the 
mother's  side.  Upon  his  graduation  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia high  school,  he  went  to  Paris  and  became 
an  art  student  in  the  ficole  des  beaux  arts,  under 
Ger6me  and  the  sculptor  Dumont.  He  also  attended 
the  school  of  Bonnat.  After  returning  to  America, 
he  taught  in  life  classes,  lectured 
as  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  and 
became  professor  of  painting  and 
director  of  schools  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania academy  of  fine  arts.  For 
several  years  he  taught  and  lec- 
tured in  the  Brookljm  art  guild; 
was  also  a  lecturer  on  anatomy 
in  the  Art  students'  league  of  New 
York,  of  Washington,  and  was 
professor  in  the  Art  students'  league 
in  Philadelphia.  His  pictures 
are  very  varied  in  their  subject^ 
from  "William  Rush  Carving  ati 
Allegorical  Figure  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill'* to  the  "Zither  Player."  He 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  his 
paintings  at  the  Centennial  ex- 
hibition in  1876,  among  them  the 
"Chess  Players,"  "Whistling  for 
Plover,"  and  "Base  Ball,"  and  his  large  picture  of 
"The  Clinic  of  Prof.  Gross."  He  is  also  known  by 
his  paintings  of  the  "Crucifixion,"  "The  Clinic  of 
Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,"  "The  Pathetic  Song,"  "The 
Writing  Master,"  many  portraits,  sporting  scenes, 
and  incidents  in  the  lives  of  fishermen  and  cowboys. 

BEOWN,  James,  publisher,  was  born  at  Acton, 
Mass.,  May  19,  1800,  son  of  Joseph  Brown,  who 
was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large  family  coming  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  father  served  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  when  hostilities  ceased  settled  upon  a 
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farm  at  Acton,  ■where  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
1813.  His  second  wife,  Abigail  Putnam,  was  a 
daughter  of  Deacon  Samuel  Putnam,  of  Danvers, 
Mass.  Their  son  was  James  Brown,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  his  delicate  health  was  the  object  of  liis 
mother's  special  care,  and  was  also  on  this  account 
excused  from  doing  much  out-door  work.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  books,  and  supplemented  his  edu- 
cational advantages  by  a  thorough  course  of  read- 
ing. After  his  father's  death  tlie  income  derived 
from  the  farm  was  insufficient  to  support  the  family, 
and  James  secured  a  home  with  a  neighboring 
farmer.  la  1815  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  employment  as  a  domestic  in  the  house  of 
the  late  Prof.  Hedge,  who,  seeing  the  boy's  taste  and 
ambition,  gave  him  private  lessons.  In  1818  Mr. 
Brown  received  the  offer  of  a  clerkship  in  the  em- 
ployment of  A»''illiam  Hilliard,  publisher  and  book- 
seller. This  position  proved  to  be  the  turning  point 
in  his  life,  he  being  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  occu- 
pation. In  1836  Mr.  Hilliard  took  Mr.  Brown  into 
partnership,  the  terms  of  the  agreement  being,  that  . 
the  co-partnership  was  to  continue  five  years. 
Shortly  after  it  had  expired  by  limitation,  Mr. 
Brown  formed  another  connection  with  Harrison 
Gray  and  John  Wilkens,  the 
new  firm  being  known  as 
Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  firm  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  part- 
ners, it  became  "Charles  C. 
Little  &  Co."  and  subse- 
quently "Little,  Brown  & 
Co."  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
devoted  themselves  princi- 
pally to  the  publication  of 
lawbooksandsolidliterature, 
dealing  largely  in  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  volumes. 
This  last-named  branch  of 
the  business  was  under  Mr. 
Brown's  exclusive  control. 
He  made  a  number  of  trips 
abroad  for  pleasure  and  in 
connection  with  his  business. 
Mr.  Brown  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  having 
been  Mai-y  Anne  Perry,  daughter  of  James  Perry  of 
West  Cambridge.  He  was  after  her  death  again 
married  in  April,  1846,  to  his  second  wife,  Mary 
Derby  Hobbs,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Hobbs  of  Wal- 
tham.  His  business  career  was  uniformly  prosper- 
ous and  honorable.  The  success  he  attained  was 
due  to  his  worth — sagacious  in  his  business,  quick 
to  see  and  ready  to  act,  his  enterprises  were  timely, 
well  executed,  and  seldom  miscarried.  "  He  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  man  who  had  achieved 
great  success  without  paying  the  price  at  which  it 
is  usually  bought.  It  seemed  liardly  possible  that 
one  so  energetic  and  strong-minded  should  have  so 
much  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  character."  Tlie 
closing  years  of  Mr.  Brown's  life  were  quietly  spent, 
his  health  failing  by  degrees.  He  died  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  Marcli  30,  1855. 

BIGEIiOW,  Timothy,  colonel  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug. 
12,  1739.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Bigelow,  and 
was  following  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  revohiliouaiy  war.  He  was 
an  earnest  patriot,  and,  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  marched  at  tlie  liead  of  a  company  of 
minutemen  to  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  a 
major.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Arnold  in  his  march 
up  the  Kennebec  and  against  Quebec,  and  upon  being 
captured  was  held  a  prisoner  for  a  year.  On  Feb. 
8,  1777,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  and  commanded 
the  15th  Massachusetts  regiment  at  Saratoga.  He 
fought  also  at  Valley  Forge  and  Monmouth,  and  was 


present  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  York- 
town.  Bigelow's  name  appears  among  the  original 
grantees  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  he  was  also  a  bene- 
factor of  the  Leicester  (Mass.)  academy.  He  died  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  March  81,  1790. 

BIG-ELGW,  Timotliy,  lawyer,was  born  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  Apr.  30,  1767,  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  studied  at  Harvard  college  and  was  graduated  in 
1786.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  he  be- 
gan practice  in  1789  at  Groton,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained during  twenty  years,  when  he  opened  his 
law  office  in  Boston  ;  and  during^  the  same  twenty 
years  he  served  in  the  state  legislature,  being  for 
eleven  years  of  that  period  speaker  of  the  house.  In 
politics  he  was  an  ardent  Federalist.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  convention.  In  1814  he  was 
grand  master  of  Freemasons,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  number  of  other  societies,  benevolent  and 
literary.  Mr.  Bigelow  married  a  daughter  of  Oliver 
Prescott.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  learned,  eloquent  and 
popular.  It  is  stated  that  he  argued  no  fewer  than 
15,000  causes  during  his  law  practice  of  thirty-two 
years.  As  presiding  officer  over  the  Massachusetts 
state  assembly,  he  was  dignified,  alert  and  energetic. 
In  private  life  he  was  respected  and  beloved.  One 
of  his  daughters  married  Abbott  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Bigelow  died  May  18,  1829. 

HAMLIN,  Cyrus,  soldier,  was  born  in  Hamp- 
den, Me.,  Apr.  23,  1889,  second  son  of  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and 
Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  Judge  Stephen  Emery,  a 
noted  jurist  of  Maine.  He  was  educated  at  Hamp- 
den, Bridgeton,  Fryeburg,  and  Bethel  academies, 
and  at  Colby  university.  Upon  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  he  practiced  law  about  one  year  in  York 
county.  He  entered  the  regular  army  as  captain 
and  aide-de-camp  in  1862,  serving  on  the  stafi:  of 
Gen.  Fremont,  whose  favorable  notice  he  attracted, 
by  his  conduct  at  Cross  Keys,  Va.  He  afterward 
became  colonel  of  the  18th  regiment  of  colored 
troops,  serving  in  the  department  of  the  Gulf,  and 
on  Dec.  3,  1864,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
United  States  volunteers.  He  commanded  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Port  Hudson,  Miss.  (1864-65),  and 
was  brevetted  major-general.  United  States  volun- 
teers, for  "distinguished  service  during  the  war." 
He  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  arming  and 
equipping  of  colored  troops,  and  received  the  first 
commission  in  that  branch  of  the  service  issued  to- 
Maine  officers.  After  the  war  he  practiced  law  in 
New  Orleans,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconstruction  movement  of  the  period.  He  died  in 
that  city,  Aug.  28,  1867,  from  disease  contracted  in 
the  army,  his  loss  being  much  lamented  by  the 
freedmen  of  Louisiana,  who  looked  to  him  as  their 
friend  and  protector. 

WALKER,  Timothy,  jurist,  was  born  at  Wil- 
mington, Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1802, -brother  of  Sears  Cook 
Walker,  the  well-known  astronomer  and  mathemati- 
cian. He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1836, 
taught  mathematics  for  three  years  in  George  Ban- 
croft's Round  hill  school  at  Northampton,  and  while 
there  translated,  through  a  French  edition,  E.  S. 
Fischer's  "Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy"  (1837), 
and  published  "Elements  of  Geometry"  (1829). 
After  a  year  at  the  Du.see  law  school  he  migrated  to 
Cincinnati,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  two 
years  later  joined  J.  C.  Wright  in  founding  a  law 
school,  which  in  1835  was  attached  to  Cincinnati 
college.  Walker  retaining  his  chair  of  law  until  1844. 
He  was  president  judge  of  the  county  court  1842-43, 
founder  of  the  "Western  Law  Journal "  in  1843,  and 
for  some  time  its  editor.  His  ' '  Introduction  to  Amer- 
ican Law"  (1837),  was  praised  by  Story  and  revised 
in  1869.  He  delivered  addresses  on  the  "Dignity  of 
the  Law"  (1837);  on  the  "History  of  Ohio"  (1838); 
on  J.  Q.  Adams  (1848);  and  on  Webster  (1852);  his 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard  on  the  "Reform 
vii  ■  °;^  l^"  ^''y  (^^50),  was  much  admired.  He 
n^r.  hTh  ''i^^^egree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1854, 
and  died  at  Cmcmnati  Jan.  15,  1856.  Dr.  Cogswell 
called  him  "a  iirst-rate  scholar,  a  fine  writer,  and  a 
very  learned  lawyer."  ,      u  d, 

CARDENAS,  Louis,  Penalver  y,  first  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisi- 
ana^^ was  born  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Apr.  3,  1719,  son 
of  Don  Diego  Penalver  and  Maria  Louisa  de  Carde- 
nas of  wealthy  and  noble  ancestry.  Deciding  quite 
early  m  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God, 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  college  of 
St.  Ignatius  in  Havana,  and  while 
taking  his  course  of  philosophy 
there,  the  Pragmatic  sanction  of 
Charles  III.  suppressed  all  the 
colleges  of  the  society,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Jesuits  from  his  do- 
minions. Young  Cardenas  then 
entered  the  University  of  St.  Jer- 
ome, where  in  1771  he  received 
his  doctor's  cap  of  theology.  In 
1773  the  bishop  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  appointed  himhis  vicar-gen- 
eral, employing  him  in  judicial 
and  administrative  offices.  In  fill- 
ing these  positions  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  details  and 
difficulties  of  the  church  in  Louis- 
iana and  the  Floridas, and  was  em- 
inently fitted  to  become  bishop  of 
that  diocese  when  it  was  created  in  1793.  He  was 
consecrated  in  Havana,  and  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
which  had  been  assigned  as  his  episcopal  residence, 
in  1795,  assumed  his  episcopal  duties  on  Aug.  3d 
of  that  year,  and  immediately  began  the  active 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  which  he  "zealously  con- 
tinued. Affairs  were  in  a  most  discouraging  con- 
dition ;  the  morals  of  the  people  were  loose  and 
undisciplined,  and  the  outlook  of  the  situation  was 
melancholy  and  depressing.  Bishop  Cardenas  did 
much  to  eradicate  these  abuses  during  the  six  years 
of  his  careful  and  strict  administration.  He  obliged 
all  priests  having  charge  of  congregations  to  send 
him  yearly  reports  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
condition  of  their  parishes.  But  his  work  at  New 
Orleans  was  hampered  in  so  many  ways  that  he  was 
unable  to  found  any  great  institutions  as  he  did  at 
Guatemala  and  Havana.  He  was,  however,  active 
in  the  cause  of  education,  was  a  friend  of  progress, 
and  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor.  In  1802  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Guatemala,  and  in  1806  was 
transferred  to  Havana.  He  died  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
July  17,  1810. 

WOODHUIjL,  Nathaniel,  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, was  born  at  Mastic,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
80,  1732.  He  served  under  Amherst  and  Abercrom- 
bie  during  the  French  war,  and  was  present  at  sev- 
eral engagements  on  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
for  gallantry  in  which,  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonel- 
cy. He  was  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
colonial  assembly  from  1769  to  1775,  and  president 
of  the  provincial  congress  of  the  state  during  1775-76. 
He  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  in  1776,  and  a  few  days  after  the  fight 
he  was  overtaken,  when  at  Jamaica  with  only  two 
or  three  companions,  by  a  detachment  of  the  17th 
regiment  of  British  dragoons  and  the  71st  regiment 
of  infantry.  He  gave  up  his  sword  in  token  of  sur- 
render, but  the  subordinate  officer,  who  first  ap- 
proached, ordered  him  to  say,  "God  save  the  king  ! " 
This  Woodhull  refused  to  do,  for  which  the  otiicer 
struck  him  severely  upon  the  head  with  his  sword, 
from  the  effects  of  which  wound  Woodhull  died.  A 
poem  descriptive  of  this  incident  has  been  written 
by   Epes  Sargent,  and  an  account   of  his  capture 


and  death  by  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.  Gen.  Wood- 
hull  himself  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  Montreal  expe- 
dition of  1760,  which  was  published  in  the  "Histor- 
ical Magazine"  for  September,  1861.  He  died  at 
New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  Sept.  10,  1776. 

LEE,  Gideon,  merchant  of  New  York,  was  born 
in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Apr.  27,  1778.     His  father  having 
died  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  he  was  left  to  the 
care  of  his  mother.     He  went  to  reside  with  an  un- 
cle who  was  a  farmer,  and  in  whose  service  he  was 
employed  until  he  had  grown  up,  when  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  tanning  and  shoemaking  business. 
After  learning  his  trade  he  entered  into  business  in 
the  town  of  Worthington,  Mass.,  on  his  own  account. 
He  saved  his  money,  and  by  that  means  was  able  to 
attend  an  academy,  and  obtain  a  fair  education.     For 
a  time  he  was  in  partnership  in  the  leather  business, 
but  his  establishment  was  burned  out,  when  he  lost 
what  little  property  he  had,  whereupon  he  removed 
to  New  York  city.     From  there  he  went  to  Georgia, 
where  he  conducted  a  small  business,  but  returned 
to  New  York,  and  in  1807  married  a  Miss  Buffingtou 
of  Worthington,  Mass.,  a  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
soldier  in  the  revolution.     He  now  established  him- 
self in  a  small  store  in  Perry  street,   New   York, 
where  he  started  in  the  leather  business,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  large  trade.     In  1833  Mr.  Lee 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature.     His  wife  Iiaving 
died  in  1818,  he  was  married  again  in  1823  to  Isabel 
Williamson,  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.     In  1833  Mr.  Lee,  having  already  served 
several  years  as  alderman,   was  elected  mayor  of 
New  York  city.     While  holding  this  office,  he  with- 
drew entirely  from  personal  connection  with  the 
management  of  his  business  house.     He  made  an  ex- 
cellent record,  and  displayed  especial  courage  and 
energy  at  the  time   of  the  election  riots  in  April, 
1834,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  state  arsenal 
by  the  mob.     In  the  autumn  of  the  latteryear,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lee  found  it  necessary  to  devote  his  at- 
tention to  his  private  business,  and  declined  a  re- 
election to  the  mayoralty.     From  this  time  forward 
he  determined  to  retire  from  mercantile  affairs,  and 
gradually  wound  up  his  business,  retiring  altogether 
in  the  latter  part  of  1836.     He  was 
elected  to  the  twenty -fourth  congress 
as  a  Jackson   democrat,  and  while 
there,   made  a  most   excellent   rec- 
ord for  his  business  habits  and  close 
attention  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents.     However,    after   passing 
through    one    session,   he  gave    up 
political  life,   and  in   1840    he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the    electoral 
college,   and  duly  served.     Shortly 
after  returning    from    Washington, 
Mr.     Lee    settled    at     Geneva,     N. 
Y.,    where    he    purchased    a    fine 
estate.      He    was   considered  to  be 
one  of  the   most   remarkable    mer- 
chants   of    New    York.      He    gave 
the    strongest   impetus    to    the  lea- 
ther   trade    that    it    ever    received 
from  any  one  man,  and  in  fact  estab- 
lished it  as   one   of  the  great  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  metropolis.     While  accumu- 
lating a  large  fortune,  he  never  devoted  himself 
to  business  on  account  of  loVe  of  wealth.     He  was 
exceedingly  generous  with  his  means,  of  ten  establish- 
ing young  men  in  business,  and  being  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  perform  any  act  of  advantage  to  his  fel- 
lows or  the  city  where  he  resided.     He  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  however,   very  soon  after  having  re- 
moved to  Geneva,  where  he  died  Aug.  31,  1841.     He 
left  a  large  fortune,  and  his  son-in-law,  Charles  L. 
Leupp,   became  well-known  in  the  leather  trade, 
having  succeeded  to  Mr.  Lee's  business. 
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STEPHENS,  Jolm  Lloyd,  traveler  and 
author,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Nov.  28, 
1805.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1832,stud- 
ied  law  under  J.  Gould  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  in 
New  York,  and  practiced  in  1825-34  in  the  city,  also 
taking  part  in  democratic  politics,  and  gaining  some 
fame  as  a  speaker  at  Tammany  Hall.  He  went 
abroad  in  1834,  and  spent  two  years  in  traveling 
through  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
with  Palestine  and  Egypt,  writing  for  C.  F.  Hoii- 
mau's  "Monthly  Magazine" 
letters  which  won  much  no- 
tice. These  he  soon  expanded 
into  four  volumes,  "Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Petroea  and  the  Holy  Land  " 
(1837),  and  "In  Greece,  Tur- 
key,Russia  and  Poland"  (1838). 
Both  works  were  widely  circu- 
lated at  home  and  in  England. 
President  Van  Buren  sent  him 
in  1839  to  Central  America 
on  a  mission  which  proved 
futile,  the  republic  being  then 
torn  by  civil  war  and  the  gov- 
ernment presently  overthrown ; 
but  he  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  through  the 
country  with  the  English  art- 
ist, F.  Catherwood,  examining 
the  ruins  of  Copan,  Palenque, 
Axmal,  etc.,  and  making  notes  or  drawings  of  the 
remains  of  former  empires,  previously  but  little 
known.  These  explorations  resulted  in  his  important 
and  very  successful  work,  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan"  (2  vols., 
1841).  With  Mr.  Catherwood,  whose  pictures  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  these  books,  and  with  more 
thorough  equipment  for  archaeological  research,  he 
undertook  in  1841  another  survey  of  the  same  ground, 
and  published  in  1843  two  more  volumes  of  "Inci- 
dents of  Travel  in  Yucatan."  Fortunate  in  his  sub- 
ject, he  gained  and  long  held  the  reputation  of 
having  made  the  largest  contribution  to  the  pojjular 
knowledge  of  American  antiquities.  In  1846  he  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  in  1847  was  active  in  organizing  the  first 
ocean  steam  navigation  company ;  of  this  lie  was  an  of- 
ficer, and  a  passenger  to  Bremen  in  the  first  vessel  of 
the  line.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  made 
necessary  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Pauama: 
he  took  up  the  project  with  his  usual  energy,  became 
vice-president  and  then  pre.sident  of  the  company, 
surveyed  the  route,  went  to  Bogota,  and  negotiated 
the  contract  with  the  government  of  New  Granada, 
all  in  the  year  1849.  In  the  two  following  years  he 
gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  in  that  poisonous  climate  contracted  the 
disease  of  which  he  died  in  New  York  Oct.  10,  1852, 
after  a  too  short  life  of  singular  activity  and  eminent 
success.  His  monument  has  been  placed  on  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  Panama  railroad. 

NEWTON,  Gilbert  Stuart,  artist,  was  born  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20,  1797.  He  was  the 
son  of  Edward  Newton,  British  collector  of  customs 
at  Halifax,  whose  mother  was  tlie  daughter  of  a  tory 
resident  in  Khode  Island,  who  tied  to  Halifax  at  the 
beginningof  the  revolution.  After  Edward  Newton's 
death  his  wife  resided  with  her  family  for  a  time  near 
Boston,  Mass.  Her  son  Gilbert  had  shown  a  talent 
for  painting,  having  made  some  successful  portraits, 
and  while  still  very  young  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  a  year  studying.  He  was  afterwards 
for  a  time  in  Paris,  and  then  settled  in  London  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  academy.  In  1828  he  was  made 
an  associate  and  a  few  years  later  an  academician, 
a,n(l  all.ogclher  was  very  successful  in  the  prosecution 


of  his  art  in  London.  In  1831,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  following  year  was  married  in  Boston,  returning 
to  England  in  October,  1832,  with  his  wife.  New- 
ton's artwork,  which  began  with  portraiture,  event- 
ually included,  besides  portraits,  as  many  as  sixty 
important  pictures,  including  "The  Dnenna,"  "  The 
Late  Player,"  "The  Adieu,"  "The  Dull  Lecture," 
etc.,  the  last  of  these  being  in  the  Lenox  library. 
New  York.  Among  his  portraits,  important  ones 
were  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moore, 
Washington  Irving,  Sydney  Smith  and  Henry  Hal- 
lam.  Mr.  Irving  had  a  high  opinion  of  Newton, 
both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man,  and  made  frequent 
reference  to  him  in  his  correspondence.  He  died  in 
Wimbledom,  Eng.,  Aug.  5,  1835,  and  the  celebrated 
Sir  Francis  Chantry,  the  sculptor,  executed  a  mon- 
ument to  him,  which  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  his 
friends  among  the  academicians,  and  which  bore  the 
following  inscription:  "To  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton 
this  monument  is  raised  by  a  few  friends,  who  ad- 
mired him  as  an  artist  and  loved  him  as  a  man." 

COPE,  Thomas  Pym,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1768.     He  was  descended 
from  Oliver  Cope,  one  of  the  first  purchasers  from 
Wm.  Penn.     The  son  was  well  educated, and  entered 
mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia  in  1786.     Four 
years  later  he  built  his  own  store,  and  began  import- 
ing goods  for  himself.     In  1807  he  built  his   first 
ship, the  Lancaster,  which  was  the  first  ship  employed 
in  the  packet  line  to  Liverpool,  which   Cope  estab- 
lished in  1821,  and  which  continued  in  existence  uij- 
til  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.     During  the  war 
of  1813,  he  made  a  large  fortune  from  the  prosperous 
voyages  of  his  ships,  upon  which  he  took  all  risks,  but 
which'  through  his  sagacious  management  escaped 
capture.     In  1797,  when  Philadelphia  was  stricken 
with  yeilow-fever,  he  accepted  the  office  of  almoner, 
and  ministered  personally  to  the  sick,  distributing 
liberally  of  his  own  means,  and  became  himself  a 
victim  to  the  disease.     In  1800  he  became  a  member 
of  the  city  council  and  helped  to  secure  the  intro- 
duction of  water  into  the  city.     In  1807  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  state  legislature,  and  served  in  the  state 
constitutional  convention.     He  declined  a  nomination 
to  congress,  which  woujd  take  him  away  from  the 
supervision  of  his  large  interests,  but  he  served  his 
city  in  many  other  ways.     To 
his  personal  efforts  may  be  at- 
tributed the  completion  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal, 
and  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  the  construction  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad.     He 
was    for  many  years  president 
of  the  Board  of  trade,  and  was 
considered  the  father  of  the  Mer- 
cantile library  company.pf  which 
he  was  president  from  its  foun- 
dation    until    his    death.      Ste- 
phen  Girard  selected  Mr.  Cope 
to  be  one  of  the  executors   of 
his  will,    and  a  trustee  of  the 
bank,    and   in   discharging    this 
trust,  he  subsequently  came  to 
be  president    of   the  board    of 
commissioners    of    the     Girard 
est.-ite.      His  spotless  integrity,   his    enlarged  and 
sound  views  of  commerce  in  all  its  relations,  his  judi- 
cious and  liberal  enterprise,  and  his  munificent  and 
ardent  public  spirit  contributed  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  mercantile  prosperity  and  reputation  of  Phil- 
adelphia.    In  later  years  he  retired  from  business, 
which  was  carried  on  by  his  sons,  and  afterward  by 
their  sons,  under  the  style  of  Cope  &  Co.     He  was 
stricken  with    apoplexy,  which   culminated   in  his 
death  Nov.  22,  1854. 
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KIRKLAND,  Joseph.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Nor- 
-wich,  Conn.,  Jan.  18,  1770,  son  of  Josepli  Kirkland, 
and  bis  wife,  Hanniil^  Perkins.  He  was  sixtli  in  de- 
scent from  Philip  Kirkland,  of  Sherrington,  Bucks 
county,  England,  who  came  to  America  in  1635,  and 
settled  in  Lynn,  Mass.  Joseph  Kirkland  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1790,  and  after  studying  law  with 
Judge  Swift,  of  Windham,  Conn.,  commenced  prac- 
tice in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  near  tlie  home  of  his 
uncle.  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  famous  mission- 
ary to  the  Oneida  Indians. 
He  represented  his  district  in 
the  state  assembly  in  1803,  and 
from  1813  to  18l"6  was  chosen 
district  attorney  for  the  sixth 
district,  la  1813  Mr.  Kirk- 
land moved  to  Utica  and  was 
state  representative  from  1818 
to  1821.  In  1821  he  was  elect- 
ed representative  to  tlie  seven- 
teenth U.  S.  congress,  and  in 
1825  again  to  the  state  assem- 
bly. In  1832  he  was  elected 
mayor,  under  the  first  city 
charter  of  Utica,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1834,  serving  during 
the  cholera  epidemic.  Many 
citizens  fled  at  the  outbreak 
of  cholera  ;  but  Mr.  Kirkland,  although  sixty 
years  of  age,  remained  at  his  post.  "Mr.  Kirk- 
land," says  Boggs's  "Pioneers  of  Utica,"  "was  of 
unusual  boldness  and  energy.  In  all  the  schemes 
projected  to  advance  the  educational  or  commercial 
enterprises  of  town  or  country,  there  was  hardly  one 
in  which  this  public-hearted  man  was  not  called  to 
participate."  He  derived  his  title  of  general  from 
early  service  in  the  militia.  He  was  married  to 
Sarah  Backus,  daughter  of  Maj.  Ebenezer  Backus, 
of  the  Connecticut  light  horse  in  the  revolution,  and 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov.  Bradford,  tlie  founder  of 
Plymouth  colony,  and  one  of  the  Mayflower  Puri- 
tans. Gen.  Kirkland  had  twelve  children,  nine  of 
whom  reached  maturity  :  Chas.  P.  Kirkland  ;  Prof. 
William  Kirkland,  of  Hamilton  college;  John  Thorn- 
ton Kirkland,  of  Cleveland,  O.;  Joseph  Francis 
Kirkland,  of  Wisconsin;  Mary,  wife  of  James  Holley, 
of  Lyons,  N.  Y.;  Eliza,  wife  of  Wm.  J.  Bacon; 
Sarah,  wife  of  John  G.  Floyd,  and  Louisa,  wife  of 
Charles  Tracy  of  New  York.  Gen.  Kirkland  died 
Jan.  2,  1844. 

WALKEB,  Joseph.  Beddeford,  pioneer,  was 
horn  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  about  1798.  He  migrated 
in  1819  to  Calhoun  county,  Mo.,  where  he  was  for  a 
time  sheriff,  and  attained  note  as  a  trapper  and  Indian 
fighter.  In  1832  he  guided  Bonneville  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  by  that  officer 
to  explore  the  region  west  of  Great  Salt  lake.  Leav- 
ing Greek  river  in  July  with  forty  men,  he  followed 
the  Humboldt  to  its  sink,  discoverin.^  on  the  way 
the  lake  and  river  which  were  named  from  him,  and 
after  much  trouble  with  Indians  and  more  from  the 
Sierras,  emerged,  nearly  starved,  on  tlie  plains  of 
California.  The  party  wintered  at  Monterey,  living 
in  comfort  on  funds  entrusted  to  them  for  another 
purpose,  and  returning  in  the  spring  by  a  more  south- 
erly route,  discovered  Walker's  Pass.  Bonneville, 
whom  they  met  at  Bear  river  in  June,  1834,  was  very 
angry  at  the  neglect  of  his  instructions,  called  the 
proceeding  "most  disgraceful,"  and  according  to 
Irving,  who  edited  Bonneville's  "Journal"  in  1837, 
would  have  been  justified  in  hanging  the  offenders. 
But  Walker  had  done  more  to  increase  geographical 
knowledge  and  open  the  way  for  later  travelers  than 
he  might  have  accomphshed  by  closer  adherence  to 
his  orders.  In  1841  he  again  reached  the  Pacific, 
probably  by  way  of  New  Mexico,  his  errand  being 
to  purchase  horses  about  Los  Angeles.     In  1843  he 


led  a  party  of  emigrants  over  the  mountains,  and  in 
1845  rendered  the  same  service  to  a  section  of  Fre- 
mont's expedition,  taking  them  through  Walker's 
Pass.  In  later  years  Fremont's  fame  as  "Path- 
finder "  called  forth  his  angry  contempt :  it  was  easy, 
he  declared,  to  follow  paths  that  had  been  found  or 
made  by  others.  He  led  a  wandering  life,  mak- 
ing many  explorations  in  Arizona  and  elsewhere, 
until  1867,  when  he  settled  with  a  nephew  on  a 
ranch  in  the  Ygniicio  valley.  Contra  Costa  county, 
Cal.,  where  he  died  Oct.  27, 1876.  H.  H.  Bancroft  calls 
him  "one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skillful  of  the 
mountain  men,"  and  says  that  "none  were  better 
acquainted  than  he  with  the  geography  or  the  native 
tribes  of  the  great  basin. " 

BENHAM,  Alexander  E.  K.,  rear-admiral, 
U.  S.  navy,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1832.  He 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  navy,  Nov.  24, 
1847,  and  until  1851  served  on  the  Plymouth  and 
Dolphin  of  the  East  Indian  squadron.  In  1852  he 
was  attached  to  the  frigate  Saranac  of  the  Home 
squadron,  and  in  1853  studied  at  the  Naval  academy. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  passed  midshipman,  June  10, 
1853,  and  lieutenant,  Sept.  16,  1855,  and  until  1857 
cruised  in  the  Pacific  on  the  sloop  St.  Mary's.  He 
served  on  the  coast  survey  in  1858,  and  on  the  Para- 
guay expedition  in  1859.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war,  he  was  an  offier  on  board  the  Crusader  of  the 
Home  squadron,  but  was  soon  assigned  to  the  Bien- 
ville of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  and  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Port  Royal  in  November,  1861.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-commander,  July  16, 
1862,  and  as  commander  of  the  gunboat  Penobscot, 
took  part  in  all  of  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
western  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  repeatedly  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  gallantry.  He  was  on 
duty  at  the  New  York  navy -yard  in  1866,  and  in  1867 
performed  special  service  on  the  steamer  Susquehan- 
na. He  was  r^^ised  to  the  rank  of  commander  on 
June  9,  1867,  became  captain  in  1878,  commodore  in 
1889,  and  acting  rear-admiral  in  1890.  In  1891  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  East  Indian  squadron. 
His  conspicuous  bravery  during  the  engagements  off 
the  South  American  coast  in  1894  attracted  wide- 
spread notice.     He  was  retired  in  September,  1894. 

ELLIOTT,  Stephen,firstP.E.  bishop  of  Georgia, 
and  the  thirty-seventh  in  succession  in  the  American 
episcopate,  was  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Aug.  31, 
1806,  son  of  Stephen EOiott,  LL.D., 
an  eminent  naturalist.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  college  in  1824, 
then  studied  law,  and  from  1827-33 
practicedin  Charleston  andBeaufort. 
He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1835, 
a  priest  in  1836,  and  in  1840  was 
chosen  first  bishop  of  Georgia,  and 
on  Feb.  28,  1841,  was  consecrated. 
His  jurisdiction  contained  at  that 
date  about  seven  clergymen  and 
only  300  communicants,  the  further 
growth  of  the  denomination  being 
due  to  his  remarkable  qualities  as  an 
organizer  and  leader.  In  connection 
wi^h  these  larger  duties,  he  had 
charge,  as  rector,  of  St.  John's  church 
in  Savannah .  This  office  he  gave  up 
to  take  charge  of  the  Female  insti- 
tute at  Montpelier,  assuming  with  great  self-sacrifice 
the  debt  with  which  that  institution  was  encumbered. 
He  lived  at  Montpelier  from  1845  until  1853.  In 
1844  he  was  made  provisional  bishop  of  Florida. 
He  entered  heartily  into  the  plan  for  founding  the 
ill-fated  University  of  the  South,  which  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  canvassed  the  southern  states,  together 
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with  Bishop  Polk,  in  its  behalf.  The  formation  of 
the  general  council  of  the  church  in  the  southern 
states  was  largely  due  to  Bishop  Elliott.  He  was 
joint  signer,  with  Bishop  Polk,  of  the  letter  which 
summoned  the  dioceses  to  meet  by  their  deputies,  and 
guided  tlie  deliberations  of  the  house.  He  succeeded 
Bishop  Meade  as  senior  bishop  of  the  general  coun- 
cil, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  The 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Savannah, 
where  he  officiated  as  rector  of  Christ  church.  He 
died  Dec.  21,  1866.  Bishop  Elliott  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses. 

WOODHTJLIi,  Jacob,  actor,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  in  1792,  and  in  his  day  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  remarkable  men  connected  with  the  stage 
in  America.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
old  Park  theatre  in  1816  in  the  character  of  Jaffier 
in  ' '  Venice  Preserved, "  in  which  he  made  a  success, 
and  at  once  obtained  a  position  in  tlie  Park  company. 
He  had  received  a  tliorough  education,  was  very 
versatile,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  and  managers  on  the  New  York  stage.  He 
played  every  imaginable  part  —walking  gentleman, 
old  men,  character  parts,  misers,  young  spendthrifts, 
anything  for  which  he  was  cast,  and  played  every- 
thing well.  A  remarkable  incident  in  Mr.  Wood- 
hull's  career  is  the  fact  that  it  was  for  his  benefit 
that  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York,  in  1826,  Edwin 
Forrest  made  his  first  appearance  before  a  New  York 
audience.  This  was  at  tlie  old  Bowery  theatre.  For- 
rest was  at  that  time  a  stock  actor  at  Albany,  N.  Y. , 
and  was  permitted  to  run  down  to  New  York,  in  or- 
der to  do  a  service  to  his  friend  Woodhull.  He 
appeared  in  the  character  of  Othello,  and  carried  the 
house  by  storm,  the  result  being  that  he  was  soon 
after  induced  to  play  a  star  engagement  at  the  Bow- 
ery theatre,  where  he  made  a  great  success,  having 
his  salary  raised  from  $40  a  week  to  $200  a  night. 
Mr.  Woodhull  left  the  Park  company  in  1832,  and 
took  the  po.sition  of  stage  manager  at  the  Richmond 
Hill  theatre.  New  York,  but  during  a  visitation  of 
Asiatic  cholera  at  that  time  he  caught  the  disease 
and  died  on  Aug.  31,  1833,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

RANDOIiPH,  Thomas  Jefferson,  legislator, 
was  born  at  Monticello,  Albemarle  county,  Va., 
Sept.  12,  1793,  son  of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  the  oldest  grandson  of  Thomas 
Jeilerson,  who  designated  him  as 
the  staff  of  his  old  age.  He  was 
educated  first  in  an  old-field  school, 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  walk  five 
miles  barefooted.  He  often  spoke 
of  this  boyhood  experience,  and 
said  he  had  a  watch  in  his  pocket 
but  no  shoes  on  his  feet.  When  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to 
Philadelpliia  to  school,  and  after- 
ward to  Charlottesville,  Va.  In  1824 
he  was  married  to  Jane  HoUins, 
daughter  of  Gov.  W.  C.  Nicholas. 
After  the  death  of  President  Jeffer- 
son, young  Randolph,  out  of  re- 
gard for  his  grandfather's  honor, 
paid  the  latter's  debts,  amounting 
to  $10,000.  He  WHS  also  appointed 
Jefferson's  literary  executor,  in  which  capacity  he 
edited  the  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  "  (4  vols.,  1829).  He  was  long  in  tlie  state 
legislature,  where  he  introduced,  in  1832,  a  bill  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  on  the  post-natal 
plan  originally  suggested  by  his  grandfather.  He 
was  an  able  financier  and  in  1843  introduced  a  bill 
In  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  for  the  reform  of  the 
taxes,  which  was  passed  and  placed  the  state  finances 
on  a  sound  basis.  He  was  a  visitor  of  the  State  uni- 
versity for  thirty-one  years,  and  its  rector  for  seven 
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years.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Sixty  Years'  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States',"' 
which  is  still  a  document  of  accepted  value  and 
historical  interest.  In  1851-53  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  revised  the  constitution  of  Vir- 

finia.  He  supported  the  Confederate  government 
uring  its  existence,  and  after  its  collapse  went  to 
work  earnestly  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  of  uncommon  stature  and  strength, 
and  when  nearly  eighty  presided  at  the  National 
democratic  convention  which  nominated  Horace 
Greeley  for  the  presidency.  He  died  at  Edge  Hill, 
Albemarle  county,  Va.,  Oct.  8,  1875. 

PACA,  William,  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  and  governor  of  Maryland,  was  born 
at  Wye  Hall,  his  father's  seat  in  Harford  county, 
Md.,  Oct.  31,  1740.  His  an- 
cestors were  early  settlers  of 
the  province.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1758,  and  after  an 
interval  of  several  years  was 
admitted  to  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple in  London.  Returning  in 
1746,  he  settled  at  Annapoli§, 
began  the  practice  of  law,  mar- 
ried a,  daughter  of  S.  Chew, 
and  became  prominent  in  resist- 
ance to  the  oppressive  meas- 
ures of  the  ministry,  and  to  the 
proprietary  government  of  the 
province.  This  course  he  stead- 
ily pursued  while  in  the  assem- 
bly, 1771-74,  and  continued  in 
congress,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members; 
but  he  and  his  colleagues   by 

no  means  succeeded  in  bringing  public  opinion  at 
home  to  the  advanced  stage  which  it  had  attained  in 
some  of  the  other  colonies.  The  delegates  were  ham- 
pered by  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  Maryland 
assembly,  and  by  instructions  which  were  fortunate- 
ly rescinded  in  time  for  them  to  sign  the  declaration 
on  Aug.  3,  1776.  Paca  remained  in  congress  till 
1779,  rendering  much  service  on  committees,  and 
giving  liberally  of  his  abundant  means  to  the  support 
of  the  army  and  the  new  government.  During  the 
two  latter  years  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land senate.  His  judicial  career  began  in  1778  with 
the  chief- justiceship  of  his  state,  and  in  1780  congress 
appointed  him  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
in  admiralty:  each  of  these  posts  he  held  for  two 
years.  He  was  twice  governor,  in  1782  and  1786, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Maryland  conven- 
tion, which  adopted  the  Federal  constitution  in  No- 
vember, 1788.  President  Washington  in  1789  made 
him  United  States  district  judge  for  Maryland,  and 
he  retained  the  position  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  his  bii-thplace  in  1799.  He  was  a  pure  and  zeal- 
ous patriot,  and  a  man  of  spotless  life. 

HENDERSON,  Isaac,  author,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1850.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  his  native  city,  and  entered  Wil 
Hams  college,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  high 
honors.  He  devoted  himself  to  journalism  and 
became  connected  with  the  New  York  ''Evening 
Post,"  and  in  1873  became  part  owner  and  pub- 
lisher. In  1881  he  relinquished  his  interest  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  traveled 
abroad  and  made  his  residence  in  Rome,  and  finally 
settled  down  in  London,  Eng.  In  1886  he  wrote 
"The  Pri'late,"  which  was  received  with  favor. 
The  "Critic  "  characterized  it  as  finely  written,  full 
of  situations  and  incidents,  and  yet  "it  exhibits  a 
perfectly  organized  and  developed  plot.  In  1888  he 
brought  out  "Agatha's  Page,"  a  parable.  His  work 
is  conscientious,  and  evinces  a  high  order  of  thought. 
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KENDRICK,  Nathaniel,  first  president  of 
Colgate  university  (1836-48),  was  born  at  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  Apr.  33,  1777.  His  literary  and  theo- 
logical studies  were  pursued,  after  the  custom  of  the 
times,  with  various  scholarly  clergymen.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1805,  and  in  1810  assumed 
the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Middlehury,  Vt.  In 
1817  he  removed  to  Eaton,  near  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1820  became  connected  with  the  Hamilton 
literary  and  theological  seminary,  which  was  opened 
in  that  year.  Dr.  Kendrick  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
institution  was  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
nainistry.  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  Bap- 
tist educational  society  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  was  formed  in  1817.  The  course  of  study 
combined  literary  and  theological  subjects  for  the 
terra  of  three  years.  The  idea  of  such  an  institu- 
tion for  ministerial  training  originated  with  Rev. 
Daniel  Haskill,  A.M.,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  Hamilton.  That  the  new  institution 
met  a  need  of  the  times  was  proved  by  its  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  courses  of  study.  The  first  build- 
ing on  the  present  site,  now  known  as  "West  col- 
lege, was  erected  in  1827.  In  1839  the  course  of 
study  was  extended  to  four  years,  in  1833  to  six 
years,  and  in  1834  to  eight  years.  With  this  last  ex- 
tension of  the  course  came  a  division  of  work  into 
the  preparatory  course  of  two 
years,  a  collegiate  course  of  four 
years,  and  a  theological  course  of 
two  years.  In  1834  a  second  edi- 
fice, now  designated  East  col- 
lege, was  built.  In  1835  a  class 
of  seven  was  graduated  from  a 
strictly  collegiate  course,  but  their 
degrees  were  conferred  by  an- 
other college  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  instructors.  Up  to 
1839  the  institution  was  open 
only  to  students  for  the  min- 
istry. In  that  year  it  entered 
upon  the  larger  work  of  general 
education,  wTiich  has  since  been 
continued.  The  prominent  in- 
structors during  the  period  of 
the  life  of  the  institution  which 
preceded  the  securing  of  n  uni- 
versity charter  in  1846  were :  Barnas  Sears,  As- 
ahel  C.  Kendrick,  George  W.  Eaton,  and  Stephen 
W.  Taylor.  The  commanding  figure  in  point  of 
character  and  influence  during  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  was  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  the  first 
president  of  the,  institution.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  weight  of  character,  of  profound  moral  ear- 
nestness, and  of  singularly  well-balanced  judgment. 
His  infiuence  upon  the  growth  of  the  institution, 
which  he  lived  to  see  formally  recognized  as  a  uni- 
versitv,  was  of  a  most  helpful  kind.  The  universal 
respect  in  which  he  was  lield  was  due,  not' so  much 
to  his  scholarship,  although  that  was  ample  for  his 
time,  as  to  a  unique  and  forceful  pei-sonality.  The 
institution  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1846 
as  the  Madison  university;  the  preparatory  school 
became  known  as  the  Grammar  school  of  Madi- 
son university.  The  post  -  graduate  course  was 
called  at  first  the  theological  department,  but  this 
designation  was  soon  changed  to  Hamilton  theo- 
logical seminary.  Dr.  Kendrick  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  in  1836,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death.  His  theology  was  thoroughly  Cal 
vinistic,  and  his  publications  were  principally  occa- 
sional sermons.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Brown  in  1833.  From  1834  until  his  death  he 
acted  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Baptist  education  society.     He  was  injured  by  a  fall 


in  1845,  which  rendered  him  helpless,  and  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  suffering.  He 
died  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1848. 

TAYIiOE,  Stephen  William,  second  president 
of  Colgate  university  (1851-55),  was  born  in  Adams, 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  Oct.  38,  1791.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  and  matriculated  at  Hamilton 
in  1813,  from  which  he  was  graduated  valedicto- 
rian of  the  class  of  1817,  and  the 
following  year  began  his  life 
work  of  an  educator  as  principal 
of  Lowville  academy.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  academic  department  of 
Hamilton  literary  and  theologi- 
cal institution,  and  in  1838  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Mad- 
ison university,  which  he  resign- 
ed in  1845.  Ai)out  this  time  the 
Baptists  of  the  Northumberland 
association,  appreciating  the  ne- 
cessity of  higher  education  for 
their  children  under  theinfluence 
of  their  own  denomination,  de- 
termined to  open  a  first-class 
academy.  The  natural  beauties 
and  healthfulness  of  Lewisburg, 
in  Union  county.  Pa., commend- 
ed that  location  to  their  consideration,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  advantages,  and  also  being  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  state,  the  committee  decided  to 
locate  the  academy  there,  and  in  1846,  in  the  basement 
of  the  Baptist  church  of  that  place,  the  school  was  in- 
augurated with  Prof.  Stephen  W.  Taylor  as  princi- 
pal, assisted  by  his  son,  Alfred  Taylor,  A.M.,  and  J. 
N.  Loomis,  A.M.  Prof.  Taylor  was  a  wonderful 
teacher,  and  his  prophetic  instincts  warned  him  that 
the  school  was  the  nucleus  of  a  university;  others 
also  entertained  this  view,  and  the  project  of  found- 
ing an  institution  at  Lewisburg  that  would  meet  the 
higher  educational  demands  of  the  slate  culminated 
in  a  charter  incorporating  the  University  at  Lewis- 
burg, which  was  approved  Feb.  5,  1846,  with  James 
Moore,  James  Moore,  Jr.,  Joseph  Meireell,  William 
H.  Ludwig,  Samuel  Wolfe,  Levi  B.  Christ,  Henry 
Funk,  Joel  E.  Bradford,  Eugenic  Kincaid,  Benjamin 
Bear,  William  W.  Keen,  William  Bucknell,  Thomas- 
Watson,  James  W.  Linnard,  Lewis  Vastine,  Oliver 
Blackburn,  Caleb  Lee  and  Daniel  L.  Moore,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  first  board  of  trustees.  The  charter  pro- 
vided that  ground  should  be  purchased  and  buildings 
erected  when  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  raised,  a 
fourth  of  which  should  be  permanently  invested  in  pro- 
ductive form,  and  that  no  debt  should  be  incurred 


noi  should  the  piopeity  be  mortgaged  undei  any 
circumstances,  that  a  misnomei  should  not  defeat  or 
annul  a  grant  or  bequest,  and  that  ten  acres  of  land, 
with  improvements,  should  be  free  from  taxation. 
The  management  was  intrusted  to  two  boards:  1st, 
a  board  of  trustees,  of  not  more  than  twenty  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  must  belong  to  the  Baptist  faith; 
and,  3d,  a  board  of  curators,  not  to  exceed  forty 
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members,  tlie  majority  of  whom  must  be  Baptists, 
and  both  boards  to  be  self-perpetuating.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Drs.  Eugenio  Kincaid  and  William 
Shadrach,  who  solicited  funds  throughout  tlie  state, 
the  subscription  of  $100,000  was  secured  July  17, 
1849.     A  tract  of  land  had  been  previously  secured 


for  the  university,  which  was  situated  south  of  the 
borough  of  Lewisbuig,  and  included  a  fine  hill 
nearly  100  feet  high,  covered  with  a  beautiful  nat- 
ural grove,  and  commanding  extensive  views  over 
the  river  and  valley.  The  academy  building  was 
begun  and  nearly  completed  In  1848,  and  January, 
1849,  the  university  building  was  begun  and  profess- 
ors elected,  Rev.  R.  G.  Anderson,  A.M.,  being  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Latin,  and  Rev.  R.  G.  Bliss 
professor  of  Greek.  Prof.  Taylor  still  retained  his 
position  as  principal.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  attended 
the  academy  and  the  college.  The  west  wing  of  the 
college  building  was  completed  in  1851,  and  the  stu- 
dents were  given  dormitories,  etc.,  regarded  at  that 
time  as  unsurpassed  by  any  other  institution.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  Prof.  Taylor  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  principal  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Madi- 
ison  university.  He  remained,  however,  to  preside 
over  the  first  commencement,  held  Aug.  20,  1851, 
when  a  class  of  seven  was  graduated  in  the  chapel 
of  the  academy.  During  the  first  year  of  his  presi- 
dency at  Madison  the  number  of  pupils  increased 
from  thirty-three  to  eighty-four,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  the  college  received  an  endowment  of  |60,- 
000.  He  was  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  of  the 
day,  a  man  of  culture  and  by  nature  a  poet,  a  gift  he 
has  transmitted  to  his  son,  B.  F.  Taylor,  who  is  well 
known  through  his  poetry  and  writings.  The  existence 
of  Bucknell  univei'sity  at  Lewis- 
burg  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
his  agency  and  efforts.  He  died  at 
Madison  university  Jan.  6,  1856. 
EATON.George  Washing- 
ton, third  president  of  Colgate 
university  (1856-68),  was  born  at 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  July  3,  1804. 
The  family  removed  to  Ohio  in 
1805.  He  was  graduated  from 
Uni(m  college,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  in  1829,  and  was  elected  fellow 
and  tutor.  In  1830  he  became 
principal  of  Union  academy, 
Belleville,  N.  Y.,  and  from  1831 
to  1833  was  a  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Geoi'getown 
college,  Kentucky.  In  1883 
he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  Hamilton  literary  and 
theological  institution,  and  in  1837  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  de- 
piiitment.  THe  retained  this  chair  until  1850,  when 
he  became  professor  of  systematic  theology,  which 
position  he  retained  until  1861.     In  1856  he  A\as 


elected  president  of  Madison  university,  and  also 
filled  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy 
from  1856  to  1868.  Subsequent  to  1861  he  w'as 
president  of  Hamilton  theological  seminary,  and 
professor  of  homiletics  until  1871.  Dr.  Eaton  was 
ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministiy  when  he  was  quite 
young,  and  was  a  striking  and  eloquent  preacher. 
He  received  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL  D. 
He  was  a  man  of  commanding  personal  appearance, 
and  of  many  popular  qualities;  his  attainments  were 
wide,  and  his  devotion  to  the  university  was  absorb- 
ing. In  his  relations  to  the  students  he  was  marked 
by  great  kindness  of  spirit,  and  his  largeness  of 
heart  was  a  source  of  strength  to  him  and  to  the 
institution.  He  had  wide  influence  among  the  al- 
umni, and  his  memory  is  cherished  with  peculiar 
affection.  He  died  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3, 
1872. 

DODGE,  Ebenezer,  fourth  president  of  Col- 
gate university  (1868-90),  was  boi-n  at  Salem,  Mass., 
!A.pr.  22,  1819.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  un- 
iversity in  1840,  and  from  Newton  theological  insti- 
tution, Boston,  Mass.,  in  1845.  He  filled  pastoi-ates  in 
IBaptist  churches  at  New  Hampton  and  New  London, 
N.  H.,  from  1846  to  1853,  and  from 
the  latter  year  until  1861  was  profes- 
sorof  Biblical  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation in  Plamilton  theological  sem- 
inary, and  professor  of  evidences  of 
Christianity  in  Madison  university. 
From  1861  onward  he  was  professor 
of  Christian  theology  in  Hamilton 
theological  seminary ;  in  1868  presi- 
dent of  Madison  university  and  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  retaining  that 
oftice  until  his  death.  The  admin- 
istration of  President  Dodge  was  the 
most  eventful  in  the  history  of  the 
university,  and  was  characterized  by 
the  greatest  development.  He  occu- 
pied the  presidential  chair  for  twen- 
ty-one years.  The  year  f  ollowin  g  his 
inauguration  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  university  was  celebrated,  and  a  jubilee  fund 
of  $135,000  was  secured.  A  volume  was  published 
in  1872  recording  the  progress  of  the  university  dur- 
ing the  fifty  years,  entitled,  "The  First  Half  Cen- 
tury of  Madison  University. "  In  1873  the  prepara- 
tory school  was  reorganized,  and  became  known  as 
Colgate  academy.  It  has  grounds  separate  from  those 
of  the  university,  but  adjacent  to  them.  A  library 
fund  of  $25,000  was  raised  in  1876,  and  other  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  endowment.  The  period  of 
financial  expansion  began  in  1865,  when  James  B. 
Colgate,  of  New  York,  gave  $30,000,  and  John  B. 
Trevor,  of  New  York,  established  the  soldiers'  schol- 
arships. The  growth  of  invested  funds  has  been 
steady.  In  1864  the  endowment  was  $62,000;  in 
1865,  $120,000;  in  1868,  $177,000;  inl870,  $225,000; 
in  1874,  $304,000;  in  1876,  $405,000;  in  1881,  $480,- 
000;  in  1888,  $500,000;  in  1891,  by  the  addition  of 
the  Dodge  memorial  fund,  $1,500,000.  During  the 
greater  part  of  President  Dodge's  administration  the 
increase  of  the  endowment  sei'ved  to  enlarge  the  fa- 
cilities for  instruction,  and  to  increase  the  corps  of 
instructors,  and  considerable  sums  were  expended 
for  buildings.  In  1884  a  chemical  laboratoiy  was 
erected,  and  in  1886  the  theological  .seminary  entered 
a  beautiful  and  spacious  building  known  as  Eaton 
Hall.  These  buildings  are  of  Hamilton  blue  stone, 
which  was  quarried  out  of  the  university  hill.  In  1891 
Colgate  library  building  was  dedicated.  It  is  a  fire- 
proof structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  by 
James  B.  Colgate.  This  same  year  marked  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  university  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Dodge  memorial  fund  by  Colgate,  in  the  gift 
of    $1,000,000  for  general    endowmisnt    purposes. 
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which  gift  so  broadened  aud  strengthened  the  finan- 
cial basis  of  the  university  as  to  warrant  large  hopes 
of  future  prosiierity.  The  erection  of  the  Colgate 
library  building  and  the  acquirement  of  the  Dodge 
memorial  fund  marked  a  transition  to  a  new  and  larger 
progress.  Early  in  1890  the  name  of  the  univei-sity 
■was  changed  to  Colgate  university.  This  was  done  by 
action  of  the  regents  March  13, 1,890,  and  by  order 
of  the  supreme  court  Apr.  2,  1890.  This  change  of 
name  was  made  entirely  without  solicitation,  in  rec- 
ognition of  a  long  series  of  benefactions  to  the  uni- 
versity, beginning  with  William  Colgate,  and  con- 
tinued with  great  munificence  by  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Col^^ate  family.  The  change  has 
met  with  approval.  Much  of  tbis  great  success  of 
the  university  is  due  to  the  commanding  personality 
of  President  Dodge.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
thought  and  broad  views.  Pie  stood  in  the  front  rank 
of  theological  thinkers  in  the  Baptist  denomination. 
A^  an  educator  and  in  his  general  management  of 
the  university  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  students 
and  by  his  colleagues.  His  strong  personality,  quite 
as  much  as  bis  attainments  in  scholarship,  gave  him 
a  high  place  among  those  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  success  of  the  university.  He  died  at 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1890. 

ANDREWS,  Newton  Lloyd,  fifth  president 
of  Colgate  university  (1890-  ),  was  born  at  Fabius, 
Onondaga  county,  K.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1841.  He  is  de- 
scended in  the  paternal  line  from  William  Andrews, 
a  schoolmaster  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  iu  1639,  and  on 
the  maternal  side  is  of  Holland  stock.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  High  school  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  whither  the  family  had  removed  in  1851.  Enter- 
ing Madison  (now  Colgate)  university  in  1858,  he 
was  graduated  in  1863,  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class,  after  whicli  he  pursued  his  .studies  in  the 
Hamilton  theological  seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1864.  Immediately  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  grammar  school  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  186.'  he  became  adjunct  professor  of 
Latin,  and  in  1868  was  elected  professor  of  Greek 
language  and  literature,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  In  1878  Hamilton  college  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  in  1883  he  received 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  the  degree  of  I/L.D. 
From  1868  to  1879  he  rendered  the  university  schol- 
arly and  substantial  service  as  its  librarian.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty,  aud  was 
thenceforward  closely  associat- 
ed with  President  Dodge  in 
the  administration  of  the  col- 
lege. On  the  death  of  President 
Dodge  the  charge  of  the  col- 
lege was  committed  to  Prof. 
Andrews  as  acting  president. 
The  year  1879-80  was  spent  in 
European  travel  and  study,  as 
was  also  a  part  of  the  year  1890. 
Broad  and  critical  scholarship 
and  fruitful  teaching,  with  wise 
and  effective  discharge  of  ad- 
ministrative duties  in  the  later 
period,  have  distinguished  the 
thirty  years  of  his  official  rela- 
tion "to  the  university.  To  tlie 
demands  of  this  service  he  has 
largely  surrendeied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  authorship,  but  has 
appeared  much  upon  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  various  reviews  and  journals.  He  has  main- 
tained a  lively  interest  in  secondary  as  well  as  colle- 
giate education,  and  has  borne  a  large  part  in  edu- 
cational convocations  and  discussions.  His  devotion 
to  the  university  has  led  him  to  decline  several  ad- 
vantageous opportunities  to  labor  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Andi-ews  was  married  in  1865  to  Cynthia  S.  Bur- 
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chard  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1886.  In 
1888  he  married  Cliarlotte  P.  Harbach,  of  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

PAINE,  Robert  Treat,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  for  Massachusetts, 
and  fourteen  years  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
that  state,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1781;  entered  Har- 
vard university  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  supported 
himself  by  teaching,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1755  was  chaplain  of  pro- 
vincial troops  in  the  nortli  for 
a  few  months.  Afterward,  he 
occasionally  preached  in  the  reg- 
ular pulpits  of  Boston,  although 
living  at  Taunton,  Bristol  coun- 
ty, where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion as  a  lawyer,  and  was  a  rival 
of  Timothy  Ruggles  at  the  bar. 
At  this  period  he  carried  on  an 
interesting  correspondence  with 
Jonathan  Sewall,  John  Adams, 
and  a  merchant  (Elliott)  of  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1768  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  met 
upon  the  dissohitiou  of  the 
general  court  l)y  the  governor 
for  refusuig  to  rescind  the  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  other  colonies,  calling  for  concerted 
action  against  infringement  of  their  chartered  rights. 
In  1770  he  was  employed  by  the  citizens  of  Boston 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  "  Boston 
Massacre,"  and  in  1773  was  chairman  of  a  large 
committee  in  Taunton  for  resistance  to  threatened 
tyranny.  The  same  year,  as  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  he  assisted  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  province,  Peter  Oliver,  on  the 
charge  of  receiving  his  stipend  from  the  king,  instead 
of  a  grant  from  the  assembly,  as  usual.  In  1774  he 
was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  con- 
gress, in  a  convention  called  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  general  court  to  Salem;  and  from  this 
year  until  1779  served  witli  enei'gy  and  devotion  in 
all  the  important  committees  of  congress,  spending 
part  of  his  time  also  in  the  legislature  of  his  own 
state.  In  1775  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  man- 
ufacture of  saltpetre  and  cannon,  visited  the  northern 
army,  under  command  of  Schuyler,  and  declined  the 
office  of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts;  in  1776,  with  Rutledge  and  Jefferson 
reported  rules  for  the  conduct  of  congress  in  debate, 
and  July  4lh,  voted  for  and  signed  the  declaration  of 
independence.  In  1777-78  he  was  for  a  time  speak- 
er of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives, 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  in 
the  last  year  served  on  a  committee  to  regulate  the 
price  of  labor,  provisions  and  manufactures,  on 
account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  cur- 
rency, and  to  relieve  the  sufleiing  of  the  soldiers. 
In  1779  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
Massachu.setts,  aud  also  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  state,  under  which  he 
held  the  office  of  attorney-general  until  1790,  when 
he  became  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,and 
retained  the  office  until  seventy-three  years  of  age. 
Resigning  in  1804,  he  became  a  counselor  of  the 
commonwealth.  A  friend  to  the  constitution,  he 
supported  Washington  and  Adams,  was  a  founder  of 
the  American  academy  in  1780,  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  ^  At  once  a  Puritan  and  a  patriot,  he 
was  devoted  to  the  religious,  civil  and  literary  institu- 
tions of  liis  country,  and  in  the  language  of  his  eu- 
logizer,  "  rejoiced  in  its  good,  lamented  its  delusions, 
was  impressed  with  its  dangers,  and  ijrayed  for  it» 
peace, "havinglaboredforits foundation.  HediedMay 
11, 1814,  retaining  his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last. 
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CBAIG,  Hugh.,  merchant,  was  born  near  Co- 
leraine,  Ireland,  June  17,  1816,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Catherwood)  Craig.     His  father,  a  farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances,  was  able  to  give  him  a  fair 
education.     He  sailed  for  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of 
1832,  fortune  favoring  him  soon  after  his  arrival  with 
a  position  in  the  extensive  flour  and  grain  establish- 
ment of  Robert  Fleming,  one  of  the  prominent  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  and  a  man  noted  for  his  kindness 
and  encouragement  to  the  young  men  inliis  employ. 
Here  his  opportunities  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  business  were  such 
that  in  November,  1836,  he  began 
on  his  own  account  when  not  yet  of 
age,  establishing  himself  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Broad  and   Cherry 
streets,  where    he    remained    until 
his  death.     From  1836  to  1866  Mr. 
Craig  had  several   partners,  all  of 
whom   retired   with    competencies. 
His  son,  Hugh  Craig,  Jr. ,  was  taken 
into  partnership  upon  March  11,1867, 
his  sixteenth  birthday.      Six  years 
later ]\Ir.  Craigrelinquishedtheentire 
management  to  his  son,   and  with- 
drew from  active  business  life,  after 
an  uninterrupted,    prosperous  and 
honorable  career  of  forty-one  years. 
Under  the  various  partnerships  the 
firm  names  were   Ci-aig,   Bellas  & 
Martien,  Craig,  Bellas  &  Co.,  Craig  &  Bellas,  Hugh 
Craig  &  Co.,  and  Hugh  Craig's  Son.     The  business 
chiefly  consisted  of  receiving  on  consignment  flour, 
grain,  seeds,  etc.     In  addition  to  this  the  firm  carried 
on  an  extensive  forwarding  business  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburg,  owning  both  oars  and  boats, 
until  the  state  disposed  of  its  railroads  and  canals. 
In  1864  Mr.  Craig  added  to  his  business  warehouses 
bonded  under  the  United  States  revenue  laws,  which 
were,  after  the  abolition  of  private  bonded  ware- 
houses in  1869,   turned  into  free  storehouses.     At 
different  times  he  was  a  director  in  several  banks  and 
insurance  companies,    among  others  the   Corn  ex- 
change national  bank  from  its  organization,  and  the 
Belawai'e  nmtual  insurance  company  from  1839  un- 
til his  death.     He  was  charter  member  of  the  Corn, 
DOW  the  Commercial,  exchange.     He  took  no  active 
part  in  politics,  and  the  only  public  position  he  ever 
accepted  was  that  of  director  for  several  years  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  elected  by  the  councils  of  Phila- 
delphia to  represent  the  stock  owned  by  the  city.    On 
Aug.  29,  1844,  Mr.  Craig  was  married  to  Catharine, 
daugliter  of  Alexander  INkCausland,  who  prior  to 
his  deatli  in  1889  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
book  trade.     His  wife  and  three  of  his  five  children 
survive  him.     Mr.  Craig  died  Dec.  31,  1878. 

HAKMAR,  Josiah,  soldier,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  in  1753.  His  parents  were  wealthy, 
and  he  was  carefully  educated  at  the  Qual<er  school 
of  Robert  Proud.  When  tlie  war  for  independence 
opened  in  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
1st  Pennsylvania  regiment.  lie  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel  in  1777,  and  continued  in  active 
service  imtil  the  close  of  the  war.  From  1778  until 
1780,  he  took  part  in  the  operations  of  the  army  un- 
der Gen.  Washington,  and  in  1781-82  served  in  the 
South  under  Gen.  Lee.  In  1784  he  carried  to  France 
the  ratification  of  tlie  treaty  c<jncluded  with  that 
country,  and  upon  liis  return  was  appointed  Indian 
agent  for  the  northwest  territory,  and  while  serving 
in  this  capacity,  aided  in  the  negotiation  of  tlie  treaty 
signed  at  Fdrt  Mcintosh  on  .Tan.  20,  178.').  He  was 
made  colonel  l)y  bi'evet  in  1783,  and  in  1785  was  ap- 
poinled  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry.  In  1787 
he  was  ach'anced  by  congress  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, and  in  1789  he  was  appointed  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.     In  1790 


he  led  an  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians,  and 
in  1792  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  from 
the  army.     From  1792  until  1799  he  was  adjutant- 
general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  while  serving  in  this 
capacity,  rendered  great  aid  to  Gen.  Wayne  in  his 
campaign  against  the   Indians  in   1793-94.      Gen. 
Harmar  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier.     During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  there  Aug.  20, 1813. 
COE.BIN',  Austin,  railway  president,  was  born 
in  Newport,  N.  H.,  July  11,  1837  ;  studied  law  with 
Chief  Justice  Cushiug,  and  Gov.  Ralph  Metcalf,  and 
later  took  a  course  at  the   Harvard   law  school, 
where  he  received  his  degree  in  1849.     After  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  practiced  with  Gov.  Metcalf 
as  his  partner  till  Oct.  13,  1851,  when  he  removed 
to  Davenport,   la.,   where  he  remained  until  1865. 
In  1854  he  became  a  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of 
Macklot  &  Corbin.     Later  he  organized  the  First 
national  bank  of  Davenport,  which  commenced  busi- 
ness June  29,  1863,  and  was  the  first  national  bank 
opened  for  business  in  tlie  United  States.     In  1865  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Davenport  bank,  and  came 
to  New  York,  where  he  commenced  business  with 
partners  under  the  style  of  the  Corbin  banking  com- 
pany.    Soon  after  establishing  himself  in  New  York 
he  became  interested  in  railroads,  until  to-day  he  may 
fairly  be  called  one  of  the  leading  railroad  men  of 
the  country.     The  development  of  the  west  half  of 
Coney  Island  into  a  great  fashionable  summer  resort 
first  brought  him  into  general  prominence.     In  1873 
Mr.  Corbin,  while  spending  a  week  in  the  neighbor- 
hood with  a  sick  child,  saw  and  appreciated  the  re- 
markable natural  advantages  of  the  place  as  a  sum- 
mer resort.     In  the  following  three  years,  he  had 
succeeded  in  purchasing  the  western  half  of  the 
island.     In  1878  he  opened  a  new  railway  from  New 
York  to  the  property,  and  built  great  hotels  on  its 
ocean  front.     Both  road  and  hotels  sprang  into  in- 
stant popularity,    and   handsomely  rewarded  their 
founder  and  his  associates  for  their  investment.     Im- 
mediately following  his  success  with  Coney  Island, 
Mr.  Corbin  tui'ned  his  attention  to  Long  Island  and 
the  Long  Island  railroads.     This  great  territory  had 
been  overlooked  and  neglected.     Its  railroads  were 
in  an  exceedingly  bad  condition,  and  retarded  the 
growth  of  the  island.     Mr.  Corbin  secured  control 
of  the  railroads,  consolidated  them 
into  one  system,  became  the  presi- 
dent   and    organized    a    scheme 
whereby  the  island  was  to  be  de- 
veloped into  a  territory  of  homes 
which  should  be  in  time  the  great 
ocean  suburb  of  the  city  of  New 
York.     Thesehomes  have  also  be- 
come largely  remunerative  to  their 
owners,  and  the  entire  island  has 
felt    the  efEect   of    Mr.    Corbin's 
liberal  investment  of  money  in  it 
— and  of  his   good  management. 
Mr.  Corbin's  latest  pul)lic  achieve- 
ment was  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
great  Reading  railroad  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  which  time  he  also 
purchased,   with  his  friends,   the 
control  ling  interest  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey central  railroad;  took  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  receiver,  where  he  found  it  earning 
less  than  its  operating  expenses,  reorganized  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  put  it  on  a  dividend-paying 
basis.     Personally,  Mr.  Corbin  is  remarkably  well 
preserved.     He  is  large,  athletic  and  active;  impetu- 
ous and  somewhat  brusque  in  his  manner,  but  has 
the  faculty  of  winning  not  only  loyalty,  but  esteem, 
from  those  who  come  in  close  contact  with  him,  and 
he  earns  respect  by  the  Jealous  pride  with  which  he 
regards  his  commercial  honor. 
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BALBOA,  Vasco  Nunez  de,  Spanish  discover- 
er, was  bom  in  Xeres  de  los  Caballerosin  1475     He 
was  born  of  a  noble  but  reduced  family.     His  early 
lite  was  spent  in  dissipation.     In  1501  he  accompan- 
lea  Koderigo  de  Bastidas  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  western  seas.     He  settled  in  Hispaniola  and 
cultivated  land  iu  the  neighboi-hood  of  Salvatierra 
out  with  uo  great  success,  for  he  became  greatly  in- 
volved m  debt.     In  1509  the  famous  Ojida  sailed 
irom  ban  Domingo  with  an  expedition  and  founded 
the  settlement  of  San  Sebastian,  at  Darien.     Ojeda 
had  left  orders  for  his  lieutenant,  Francisco  deEnciso 
to  ht  out  two  ships  with  provisions,  and  forward  them 
to  ban  Sebastian,   and  when  they  set  sail,  Balboa, 
whose  debts  made  him  anxious  to  get  away,  managed 
to  accompany  the  expedition  by  concealing  himself 
in  a  cask,  which  was  conveyed  on  shipboard  from 
nis  farm,  as  though   containing  provisions.     After 
various  adventures  the  expedition  reached  San  Se- 
bastian, only  to  lind  the  settlement  abandoned  and 
in  ruins.     Enciso  being  undecided  how  to  act,  Bal- 
boa proposed  that  they  should  sail  for  Darien  on  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba  where  he  had  once  touched  in  his 
former  expedition.     This  proposition  was  carried 
out,  and  upon  reaching  their  destination  a  new  town 
was  founded,  which  they  named  Sta.  Maria  de  la 
Antiqua  del  Darien.     Bitter  quarrels  soon  broke  out 
among  the  adventurers,  caused  chiefly  by  Enciso  pro- 
hibiting all  barter  and  ex- 
change for  gold  with  the 
natives.     Balboa,  claiming 
that  they  were  no  longer 
within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ojeda,  incited  a  revolt,  and 
deposed  and  imprisoned  En-  • 
ciso.     After  vainly  striving 
to  elect  Nicuesa,  who  was 
driven  back  to  Hispaniola  ■ 
by  tlie  enraged  inhabitants, 
Enciso  and    Balboa's  rep- 
resentative,     the     Alcalde 
Zamudio,     were     sent    to 
Spain    to    lay   their  quar- 
rel before  the  king.     Being 
now  left  in  authority  Bal- 
boa made  excursions  into 
the  surrounding    country, 
and    by  his    bravery    and 
conciliatory  measures  gained  the  friendship  of  sev- 
eral native  chiefs.     On  one  of  these  excursions  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  great  ocean  that  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  won- 
drous land  of  gold  afterward  called  Peru.     Soon 
after  his  return  to  Darien  he  received  letters  from 
Zamudio  that  Enciso  had  made  charges  against  him 
to  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a  sentence  recalhng 
him  to  Spain.     In  his  despair  at  this  message  he  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  discover  this  unknown  sea,  the 
success  of  which  he  trusted  would  conciliate  his 
sovereign.     On  Sept.  1,  1513,  he  set  out  with  190 
well-aimed  men  for  Coyba,  where  he  left  half  of  his 
force,  and  with  the  remainder  started  on  his  perilous 
journej^  across  the  isthmus.  On  the  26th,  they  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  beheld  stretched  be- 
fore them  the  glorious  expanse  of  the  Pacific.     Bal- 
boa descended  on  the  other  side  and  in  three  days 
reached  the  shore  at  a  place  still  known  by  the 
name  he  gave  it,  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  where  he 
took  possession  of  the  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain  and  named  it  "Mar  del  Bur." 
He  remained  on  the  coast  for  some  time,  heard  more 
of  Peru,  had  tlie  Pearl  islands  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  after  levying  tribute  on  the  neighboring  tribes 
returned  to  Darien,  where  he  arrived,  .Ian.  18,  1514, 
and  was  received  with  great  joy.     He  at  once  sent 
messengers  to  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  his  discov- 
eries, and  to  carry  presents  to  the  king,  but  unfortu- 
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nately  these  did  not  arrive  until  after  an  expedition 
had  sailed  under  Dom  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  generally 
called  Pedrarias,  to  depose  him,  and  take  possession 
of  the  colony.  For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of 
Pedrarias,  Balboa  was  in  great  straits  to  defend 
himself  against  various  charges,  but  he  was  finally 
acquitted  after  being  compelled  to  pay  an  immense 
fine.  At  length  the  king  sent  letters  announcing  his 
satisfaction  at  the  discoveries  of 
Balboa  and  giving  him  a  special 
commission  to  explore  the  South- 
ern sea,  and  also  making  him  gov- 
ernor of  Panama  and  Coyba.  Ped- 
rarias at  first  withheld  this  com- 
mission, but  was  finally  reconciled 
to  Balboa  and  promised  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage.  He  also 
assisted  him  in  starting  the  expedi- 
tion, materials  for  building  ships 
being  conveyed  across  the  isthmus, 
by  which  means  two  brigantines 
were  constructed.  With  these  the 
adventurers  took  possession  of  the 
Pearl  islands,  and  nearly  reached 
the  coast  of  Peru,  but  bad  weather 
compelled  their  return.  This  ca- 
reer of  discovery  was  brought  to 
a  close  through  the  jealousy  of 
Pedrarias,  who  feared  that  Balboa  would  throw  off 
his  allegiance.  A  treacherous  friend  further  in- 
formed Pedrarias  that  Balboa  had  no  idea  of  marry- 
ing the  governor's  daughter,  whereupon  Balboa  was 
enticed  to  Ada  by  a  crafty  message,  and  thrown  into 
prison  upon  charges  of  treason.  'The  judge  was  com- 
pelled to  condemn  him  to  death,  and  with  five  of  his 
companions  he  was  executed  in  the  public  square  of 
Ada  in  1517. 

COBNELIUS,  Elias,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Somers,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1794.  After  having  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  college  in  1813,  he  spent  three  years 
in  studying  theology  under  President  Dwight  and  Ly- 
man Beecher,  and  three  more  in  itinerant  missionary 
work  as  an  agent  of  the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions.  In  1819  he  became  col- 
league-pastor with  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester  of  the 
Tabernacle  church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  of  which  he 
took  the  entire  charge  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Worcester  in  1821.  In  1826  lie  resigned  this  pastor- 
ate to  accept  the  home  secretaryship  of  the  American 
education  society,  which  position  he  held  until  1831, 
when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Jeremiah  Evarts  as 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  board.  He 
died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1832.  His  mem- 
oirs were  written  (1833)  by  Bela  B.  Edwards. 

TAYLOR,  George,  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1716. 
Though  of  gentle  birth  and  good  education,  he  was 
brought  to  America  as  a  redemptioner  in  1736,  by  a 
Mr.  Savageof  Durham  township,  Bucks  county.  Pa., 
in  whose  foundry  he  served  as  clerk.and  whose  wid- 
ow he  afterward  married.  He  was  actively  interested 
iu  the  iron  industry,  and  upon  removing  his  mills  to 
the  Lehigh  river  near  East- 
on,  became  a  prominent  man        ^^ 

in  the  affairs  of  that  commun-  /^  C /t-^"^'']^ ^  t^^..^„jf 
ity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ~fC^^ ty<l^^'\,a''T\ 
provincial  assembly  from  1764-  ^  ^ 

70,    and   later,    county    judge  ^ 

and  colonel  of  militia.  In 
1775  he  was  again  in  the  assembly  and  on  several  of 
its  committees,  including  that  of  safety.  His  brief 
time  in  congress,  1776-7'7,  enabled  him  to  sign  the 
declaration,  Aug.  2,  1776,  he  having  been  sent  there 
on  July  20th,  with  others,  to  take  the  places  of  five 
who  opposed  separation  from  England.  Mr.  Taylor 
negotiated  a  treaty 'with  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  died  at  Easton,  Pa..  Feb.  23,  1781. 
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STOW,  Frederick  Henry,  banker,  was  born  at 
Pittsfleld,  Mass. ,  March  15,  1814.  His  paternal  an- 
cestor was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stow,  son  of  John  Stow, 
who  came  to  America  from  London,  Eng.,  in  1639, 
he  being  a  descendant  of  Baronet  Lord  Stow  and 
the  celebrated  Lord  Thomas  Stow,  who  flgured  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  also  of  John  Stow,  the 
noted  historian.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  promi- 
nence, and  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  sterling 
integrity.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Elihu 
Yale,  the  patron  of  Yale  college.  She  early  per- 
ceived the  promise  of  superior  talents  in  her  son, 
and  fostered  their  development.  The  boy's  educa- 
tion was  chiefly  received  at  the  hands  of  John  Lovell, 
the  nonagenarian,  and  introducer  into  America  of 
the  celebrated  Lancastrian  system,  among  his  class- 
mates being  T.  P.  Rossiter,  the  artist,  and  E.  L. 
Davenport,  the  actor.  Under  that  system  yoinig 
Stow  aoquired  a  strength,  lucidity  and  ease  in  au- 
thorship that  was  displayed  through  life,  not  only 
in  his  writings,  but  in  his  convereation  and  his 
fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  On  leaving  school 
he  sailed  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  letters  to  John 
G.  Winter,  the  banker,  who  received  him  into  his 
house  as  a  member  of  his  family.  Five  years  after- 
ward he  was  admitted  into  partnership,  a  taste  for 
finance,  evidenced  during  his  apprenticeship,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  prominent  in  banking 
and  commercial  circles.  Early  in 
the  forties  he  began  to  write  on 
financial  subjects,  and  to  furnish 
articles  for  the  southern  journals, 
also  contributing  to  the  principal 
journals  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  These  articles 
showed  their  author  to  possess  a 
memory  well  stocked  with  facts  and 
ideas,  and  a  mind  of  great  precision 
and  clearness.  They  were  marked 
also  by  an  originality  and  grace 
of  style  quite  unusual  with  writers 
on  such  themes.  In  1851  Mr.  Stow 
left  Charleston,  to  conduct  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  house.  Six 
years  later  he  established  the  well- 
known  southern  banking-house  of 
Peters,  Campbell  &  Co.,  the  busi- 
ness of  wliich  was  interrupted  and 
finally  clo.sed  bythe  civil  war.  Mr. 
Stow  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Gen.  James 
Watson  Webb,  the  proprietor  of  the  once  noted 
"  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  and  for  years  after  his  ar- 
rival in  New  York  was  a  contributor  to  the  finan- 
cial columns  of  that  newspaper.  In  1859  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Capitalist's  Guide  and  Railway  Annual," 
a  work  that  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  fi- 
nancial community,  not  alone  because  the  idea  was 
new,  but  because  of  its  value  as  a  manual  of  refer- 
ence and  statistical  information.  It  promised,  in- 
deed, if  issued  as  a  year-book,  to  become  the  vade- 
mecum  of  bankers,  brokers  and  investors.  Failing 
health,  however,  obliged  Mr.  Stow  to  discontinue 
its  publication  as  an  annual,  and  later  the  same  idea 
on  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  but  without  the  orig- 
inal matter,  which  was  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  parent  work,  was  adopted  by,  and  success- 
fully carried  on,  in  "Poor's  Manual."  Mr.  Stow 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  scheme  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  across  the  state  of  Nicaragua.  Some 
years  back  he  had  urged  upon  government  the  im- 
portance of  building  such  a  canal  with  American 
capital,  showing  its  value  for  commercial  purposes, 
especially  to  this  country,  and  the  great  need  of  a 
waterway  over  which  the  United  States  should  ex- 
ercise, as  far  as  possible,  exclusive  control.  In  this, 
as  in  many  of  his  recommendations,  he  was  in  ad- 
Tance  of  his  time.     He  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that, 


owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the 
continued  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  not  many  years  would  elapse  before 
a  radical  change  must  take  place  in  the  construction 
of  dwellings,  and  in  the  methods  of  ti'anspoi-tation. 
As  early  as  1858  he  predicted  the  general  adoption 
of  the  apartment-house  system,  and  a  few  years  af- 
terward made  drawings  and  furnished  data  for  the 
erection  of  that  style  of  building,  which  he  submit- 
ted to  a  number  of  architects  and  others,  in  the  hope 
of  interesting  them  in  the  practicability  of  such  an 
investment.  At  the  same  time  he  drew  plans  for  an 
elevated  railway  structure  identical  with  the  system 
in  vogue  to-day.  At  a  time  when  no  railway  in 
America  used  a  first-class  passenger  coach  in  its  ser- 
vice, Mr.  Stow  endeavored  to  induce  certain  capi- 
talists to  form  a  company  to  build  and  equip  first- 
class  railway  coaches,  and  rent  them  under  contract 
to  the  principal  trunk  lines.  The  age,  however,  was 
not  ripe  for  the  consideration  of  these  ideas,  and  he 
lived  to  see  but  few  of  them  adopted.  In  person 
Mr.  Stow  was  slightly  below  the  regular  height,  of 
portly  figure,  and  with  a  strikingly  intelligent  coun- 
tenance. His  manner  was  easy,  courtet>us  and  pre- 
possessing, his  tastes  elevated  and  refined,  and  his 
conversation  varied  and  instructive.  He  was  gifted 
with  remarkable  colloquial  powers,  and  possessed 
a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Withal,  he  was  quick  to 
awaken  the  sympathies  and  affections.  No  one 
could  resist  the  charm  of  his  companionship.  He 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Fairchild,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Fairchild  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Capt.  Thomas  Ehlenwood,  a  gallant 
officer,  who  was  first  lieutenant  on  the  frigate  Alli- 
ance, one  of  the  squadron  commanded  by  Com.  Paul 
Jones,  when  the  British  ships  of  war  Serapis  and 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  were  captured  in  the  mem- 
orable action  off  Flamborough,  September,  1799. 
Mr.  Stow  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  July 
26,  1873. 

BERNAKB,  Francis,  colonial  governor  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Net- 
tleham,  County  of  Lincoln,  England,  in  1714.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1736, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
temple  ;  and  became  a  solicitor  in  the  English  court 
of  chanceiy.  He  came  to  America  in  1758  as  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  and  sharing  the  common  hope 
of  the  royal  governors  of  bettering  his  fortunes, 
conducted  the  administration  of  that  province  so 
satisfactorily  to  his  English  employers  that  at  the 
end  of  two  years  (1760)  he  was  transferred  to  the 
more  important  post  of  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Already  the  Statnp  act  and  other  arbitrary  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Biitish.  ministry  had  aroused  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  American  colonies,  not  only 
to  the  British  crown  but  to  its  local  representatives. 
Bernard  had  no  talent  for  conciliation,  but  for  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nine  years,  during  which  he  held 
the  governorship,  was  sufficiently  successful  with 
the  colonists  to  have  the  General  court  vote  him  a 
salary  of  £1,300,  and  make  him  a  grant  of  the  isl- 
and of  Mount  Desert,  off  the  coast  of  Maine  (1763). 
But  opposition  to  him  sprang  up  and  increased 
as  the  questions  which  gave  rise  to  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  became  imminent.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  follow  in  detail  the  controversy  be- 
tween Bernard  and  his  Massachusetts  constituents. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they  found  in  him  a 
persistent  and  determined  opponent,  and  that  he 
sought  by  all  available  means  to  sustain  the  authority 
of  the  British  king.  Indeed  it  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  probably  did  more  than  any  other  one  man 
toward  precipitating  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His 
application  to  the  English  commissioner  of  stamp 
duties  for  the  draught  of  a  bill  to  extend  those  duties 
to  the  colonies  (September,  1864) ;  his  receipts  of  the 
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stamped  paper  intended  for  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  ;  his  determination  to  enforce  the  Stamp 
act ;  his  unfriendly  speeches  and  demonstrations  to 
the  Massachusetts  general  court  after  the  act  was  re- 
pealed ;  his  appointment  of  Thomas  Hutchinson  as 
chief  justice  instead  of  Col.  James  Otis,  to  wiioiii  the 
place  had  been  pledged  ;  his  causing  British  troops 
to  be  sent  to  the  town  ;  his  attempt  to  have  the  right 
of  electiug  the  provincial  council  taken  from  the 
General  court  and  given  to  the  English  king ;  his 
systematic  misrepresentations  of  public  affairs  in  his 
correspondence  with  English  officials  ;  his  prorogu- 
ing the  Massachusetts  general  court  (July,  1769), 
although  they  brought  to  him  the  reward  of  an  Eng- 
lish baronetcy  (1769)  for  his  "firmness  and  admin- 
istrative ability,"  constantly  intlamed  the  Americans, 
and  led  in  that  year  to  Bernard's  withdrawal  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Massachusetts  representatives  sent  to 
that  country  their  prayer  that  "he  be  removed  from 
the  government  of  their  province,"  and  their  charges 
against  him  were  considered,  but  they  were  afterward 
declared  (March,  1770),  by  the  committee  of  the  Eng- 
lish privy  council,  to  be  "  groundless,  vexatious  and 
scandalous."  Bernard  therefore  stood  absolved  and 
approved,  and  a  fair  and  favorite  candidate  for  pro- 
motion. But  he  never  returned  to  America  and 
resided  in  England,  mostly  in  Buckinghamshire. 
While  he  was  in  Massachusetts,  Gov.  Bernard  proved 
himself  a  friend  to  literature  and  signally  so  to  Har- 
vard college.  When  its  library  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1764,  and  some  6,000  of  its  books  were  lost,  he 
manifested  special  interest  in  their  replacement,  exert- 
ed himself  vigorously  in  the  raising  of  funds  for  that 
purpose,  and  gave  to  the  institution  a  part  of  his  own 
library.  The  collection,  Pietas  et  Oratulatis,  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1761,  had  in  it  several 
elegiac  pieces  by  Bernard  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  in 
1753,  indeed,  lie  had  published  the  "Latin  Odes"  of 
Anthony  Alsop.  His  "  Select  Letters  on  the  Trade 
and  Government  of  America, "  fourteen  in  number, 
the  first  dated  Oct.  35,  1763,  the  last  Sept.  30,  1768, 
and  another  treatise  from  his  pen,  "Principles  of  Law 
and  Polity  Applied  to  the  Government  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  in  America, "  written  in  America  in  1764, 
were  printed  in  one  book  in  England,  in  1774.  He 
died  at  Aylesbury,  June  16,  1779. 

APPLETON,  James,  father  of  prohibition,  was 
born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1786.  At  an  early 
age  he  showed  unusual  talent  for  oratory, which  was 
the  means  of  his  election  to  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  was  a  colonel  of  the  militia  of  his 
native  state  and  was  made  brigadier-general  upon 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Portland,  Me.,  where  his  public  services  procured 
for  him  an  election  to  the  legislature  of  Maine  in  1836. 
He  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  prohibition 
and  made  speeches  throughout  the  state,  and  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  publications  of  the  day  upon 
total  abstinence,  and  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  He  was  the  first  to  advance  the  principle 
of  statutory  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  liquors,  and  made  a  report  to  the  legislature  in 
1837,  which  made  a  profound  impression  through- 
out the  state,  and  which  culminated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Maine  liquor  law.  He  returned  to  his 
native  town,  and  died  on  Aug.  30,  1863. 

DOW,  Neal,  temperance  reformer,  was  born 
in  Portland,  Me.,  March,  30,  1804.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  sent  him  to  the  Friends'  academy  m 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he  received  his  educa- 
tion. After  leaving  school,  he  pursued  a  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  career  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  active  in  the  aflairs  of  his  native  city,  and  in 
1839  became  chief  of  the  fire  department,  and  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  1851,  and  re-elected  m 
1854,  He  was  early  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  became  the  champion  of  the  project,  which  was 
v.— 38. 


first  brought  forward  in  the  Maine  legislature  in 
1839  by  James  Appleton.  While  serving  his  first 
term  as  mayor,  he  drafted  a  bill  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  throughout  the 
state,  and  though  its  radical  chai'acter  threatened  its 
defeat,  he  carried  it  successfully  through  the  legisla- 
ture, and  it  continues  to  be  the  law  to  the  present 
time.  His  bill  was  called  ' '  A  bill  for  the  suppression 
of  drinking-houses  and  tippling  shops,"  and  pro- 
vided for  search  of  suspected  places;  for  the  seizure, 
condemnation  and  confiscation  of  such  liquor  found, 
and  for  the  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  of 
the  persons  trafficking  in  it.  His  friends  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  he  went  him- 
self to  the  legislature  and  secured  a  hearing  in  the 
hall  of  representatives,  before  an  immense  crowd  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town  as  well  as  legislators,  and  it 
was  so  highly  appi'oved,  that  the  committee  unani- 
mously accepted  it,  and  it  was  printed  that  same 
night,  and  distributed  among  the  members  the  next 
morning,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It 
was  then  pushed  througb  its  necessary  readings,  and 
passed  without  an  alteration.  In  1858  Mr.  Dow  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
13th  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  accompanied  Gen. 
Butler's  expedition  to  New  Orleans.  In  1863  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier- general,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  subsequently  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  Florida. 
At  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson  he 
was  twice  wounded,  and  while 
lying  helpless  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  Libby  prison, 
Richmond,  and  at  Mobile  nearly 
a  year,  when  he  was  exchanged. 
He  was  so  much  broken  in  health 
through  his  captivity,  that  he  re- 
signed in  1864.  He  made  three 
trips  to  England,  at  the  special 
invitation  of  the  Temperance  al- 
liance of  the  United  kingdom,  and 
was  warmly  received  in  all  the 
large  cities,  where  he  addressed 
immense  audiences.  Throughout 
his  life.  Gen.  Dow  labored  indefat- 
igably  to  popularize  the  move- 
ment inbehalf  of  prohibitory  legislation  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States, by  public  speechesand  constant  con- 
tributions to  the  press.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the 
National  prohibition  party  for  president  of  the 
United  States  in  1880,  but  received  only  about  10,000 
votes.  It  was  largely  through  his  instrumentality, 
that  in  1884  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
Maine  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  popular 
vote,  which  forever  forbade  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  keeping  for  sale,  of  any  intoxicating  beverage, 
and  commanding  the  legislature  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition. On  his  ninetieth  birthday,  he  attended 
a  national  convention  of  temperance,  held  in  his 
honor  in  New  York  city,  at  which  he  made  an  address, 
in  his  old-time  forcible  and  impressive  manner. 

SFABES,  Jared,  biographer,  was  born  at  Wil- 
lington,  Tolland  county,  Conn.,  May  16,  1789.  His 
youth  was  spent  at  the  plough  and  the  carpenter's 
bench,  and  he  was  twenty  before  he  entered  Phil- 
lips academy,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  Here,  as  at  Har- 
vard, he  depended  partly  on  scholarships  and  in  part 
on  his  own  exertions.  While  teaching  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  he  was  engaged  with  the  militia,  in  the 
effort  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  British.  Graduating 
in  1815,  he  taught  for  a  time  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 
and  while  taking  the  divinity  course  at  Harvard, 
1817-19,  was  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
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phy.  At  thirty  he  became  a  Unitarian  pastor  in  Balti- 
more, Dr.  Channingpreaching  the  ordination  sermon. 
Wliile  here,  he  conducted (1821-33),  the  "Unitarian 
Miscellany,"  a  monthly,  had  controversies  with 
Revs.  W.  E.  "Wyatt  and  S.  Miller,  which  resulted  in 
his  first  books, "  Letters  on  the  P.  E.  Church  "  (1820), 
and  "Comparative  Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian 
and  Unitarian  Doctrines"  (1823),  and  was  chaplain 
of  congress  in  1821.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1823, 
took  a  western  trip,  settled  in  Boston,  and  became 
owner  of  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view," which  he  had  edited  1817-19, 
and  now  directed  from  1824  to  1831. 
During  this  period  he  compiled  and 
finished  six  volumes  of  "  Essays  and 
Tracts  ill  Theology  from  Various  Au- 
thors" (1825-26);  wrote  a  "Life  of 
John  Ledyard"  (1828),  of  which  a 
German  translation  appeared  in  1829; 
and  began  the  "  American  Almanac" 
(1830).  In  1835  he  found  the  chief 
work  of  his  life,  and  commenced 
collecting  the  productions  of  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  and  other  pa- 
pers bearing  on  the  most  critical 
period  of  our  history.  Tliis  task  he 
pursued  with  great  diligence  for  ten 
years  or  more,  gatliering  his  materials 
from  every  known  source,'and  going  to 
Europe  in  1828  and  later,  to  examine 
the  French  and  British  archives.  The  result  of  these 
labors  appeared  in  "The  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
of  the  American  Revolution  "  edited  for  the  United 
States  government  (in  12  vols.,  1829-30);  the  "Life 
of  Gouverneur Morris" (3 vols. ,  1882); and  "The  Writ- 
ings of  George  Washington  "  with  a  life  (12  vols., 
1834-37).  The  life  was  put  forth  separately  in  1839, 
and  translated  into  German  by  F.  Von  Ramuer. 
Abridged  or  partial  editions  of  the  work  %vere  issued 
in  Paris  (6  vols.,  1839^0),  in  London  (3  vols. ,  1839), 
and  Boston  (2  vols.,  1843).  Sparks's  method  of 
amending  his  text,  while  excusable  according  to  the 
ideas  of  his  time,  has  since  been  much  objected  to; 
and  the  criticisms  of  Lord  Mohan  and  others,  called 
forth  his  "Reply"  (1852),  and  "Remarks"  (1853). 
He  also  edited  "The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin" 
(10  vols. ,  1836-40),  with  a  life,  which  appeared  sep- 
arately in  1844;  "The  Library  of  American  Biog- 
raphy," first  series  (10  vols.,  1834^38),  and  second 
series  (15  vols.,  1844-48),  containing  sixty  lives,  of 
which  he  wrote  seven,  besides  the  reprint  of  Led- 
yard's,  and  "Correspondence  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution "  (4  vols. ,  1854).  He  also  wrote  "Remarks 
on  American  History "  (1837),  additions  to  W. 
Smyth's  "  Lectures  on  Modern  History  "  (1841),  and 
other  minor  matter.  The  value  of  these  books,  or  of 
some  of  them,  is  great  though  lives  are  now  written, 
and  letters  edited,  on  principles  quite  different  from 
those  which  prevailed  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  then 
thought  that  a  biographer  should  be  the  apologist, 
and  defender  of  his  subject,  slurring  over  faults  and 
polishing  his  material  into  proper  and  edifying  shape, 
whereas  now  the  bald  truth  is  aimed  at.  But  what- 
ever their  deficiencies,  the  lives  wliich  Mr.  Sparks 
wrote  or  caused  to  be  written,  have  been  widely  used, 
and  the  documents  which  he  gathered  and  gave  to 
the  world,  have  been  the  resource  of  every  student 
of  American  history.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1843,  was  McLean  professor 
of  ancient  and  modern  history  there  1839-49,  and 
.  president  of  the  college  1849-53.  He  was  again  in 
Europe  in  1857,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
March  14,  1866,  leaving  an  unfinished  history  of  the 
revolution,  and  much  other  matter  in  MS.  His  col- 
lections became  the  property  of  Harvard.  Memoirs 
of  him  were  written  by  B.  Mayer  (1867),  and  G.  B. 
Ellis,  D.D.  (1869). 


MORKIS,  George  Phillips,  author,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  Oct.  10,  1803.  His  parents  were  not 
able  to  give  him  many  educational  advantages,  but 
he  was  fond  of  books,  and  made  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  himself.  He  was  given  employ- 
ment in  a  printing  oflice,  and  amused  himself  writing 
sketches.  He  removed  to  New  York  quite  early  in 
life,  and  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age  contributed 
to  the  New  York  "  Gazette  "  and  the  "  American." 
In  1823,  with  Samuel  Woodworth,  he  established 
the  "New  York  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Literary  Ga- 
zette." He  later  associated  with  him  Nathaniel  P. 
Willis,  Hiram  Fuller,  and  Theodore  S.  Fay,  who 
continued  the  magazine  until  1843.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, in  association  with  Willis,  he  established 
the  "New  Mirror,"  which  ran  through  three  vol- 
umes, and  the  year  after  that  began  the  publication 
of  a  daily  paper  called  the  "Evening  Mirror."  He 
was  fond  of  military  affairs,  and  served  in  the  New 
York  militia,  passing  through  all  grades  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  In  1846,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  changes  of  name,  he  established  the 
"  Home  Journal,"  which  has  numbered  upon  its  edi- 
torial staff,  at  various  times,  some  of  the  brightest 
names  in  American  literature.  He  continued  the 
editorial  management  of  this  journal,  in  connection 
with  Willis,  until  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
These  papers  were  among  the  best  publications  of 
the  time,  and  Morris  enjoyed  a  high  literary  j-eputa- 
tion.  He  was  a  graceful  and  popular  writer  of  both 
prose  and  poetry,  and  his  songs  were  heard  on  every 
hand.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  said  he  was  the 
song- writer  of  America.  Willis  said  in  "Graham's 
Magazine,"  that  he  could  at  any  time  get  $50  for  a 
song,  unread,  when  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
American  Parnassus  could  not  sell  one  to  the  same 
buyer  for  a  shilling.  In  1825  he  published  a  drama 
entitled  "Brier-cliff,"  founded  on  the  events  of  the 
American  revolution,  and  several  volumes  of  miscel- 
laneous prose  and  poetry.  With  Willis  he  edited 
"The  Prose  and  Poetry  of  America,"  and  also  edited 
a  volume  of  ' '  American  Melodies. "  His  most  en- 
during fame  rests  upon  his  songs,  among  the  most 
popular  are  :  "Near  the  Lake  Where  Drooped  the 
Willow,"  "We  Were  Boys  Together,"  "Land, 
ho  !"  "Long  Time  Ago,"  "Where  Hudson's  Wave," 
"My  Mother's  Bible,"  "Whip-poor-will!"  and 
"Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree." 
Thislastsongwasfounded  on  the 
followingincident:  Hewaswalk- 
ing  with  a  friend  in  the  woods  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Blooming- 
dale,N.  Y. ,  when  his  friendpoint- 
ed  out  an  old  elm-tree,  under 
which  he  played  when  a  boy. 
While  sitting"  under  the  tree  a 
woodman  came  up  with  an  axe, 
and  was  about  to  cut  it  down, 
when  the  friend  offered  to  pay 
the  woodman  $10  if  he  would 
preserve  it.  A  bond  was  drawn 
upspecifyingthatthetreeshould 
remain  unscathed  during  the  life 
time  of  his  friend.  The  song  took 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people 
everywhere,  and  was  quoted  even 
in  the  British  house  of  commons 
in  a  way  which  greatly  delighted  the  author.  The 
" North  American  Review "  says:  "The popularity 
of  his  lyricsis  the  strongesttestimonyof  theirpoetic 
worth .  His  verses  are  music  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  poet- 
ry to  the  inward  sense."  H.  B.Wallace  said  in  "  Gra- 
ham's Magazine: "  "  There  is  no  professed  writer  of 
songs  in  this  day  who  has  conceived  the  true  character 
of  this  delicate  and  peculiar  creation  of  art  with  great- 
er precision  and  justness  than  Morris."  He  died  in 
New  York  July  6,  1864. 
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DENNIS,  Rodney,  underwriter,  was  born  in 
Topsfleld,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1836.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Rodney  Gove  Dennis,  was  a  prominent  clergy- 
man, wliose  ministry  covered  a  period  of  over  half 
a  century.  When  quite  young,  the  son  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Somers,  Conn.,  where  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools.  In  1843  he  was  engaged 
as  grocery  clerk  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1848  en- 
tered into  the  same  business  by  himself.  A  few 
years  later  he  removed  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he 
remained  in  business  for  one  year, 
subsequently  spending  a  brief  per- 
iod in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1858  he 
returned  to  Hartford,  and  until 
1864  was  an  accountant  in  the 
Phoenix  bank.  During  the  latter 
year  the  Traveller's  life  and  acci- 
dent insurance  company  was  or- 
ganized, and  at  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  president  and  direc- 
tors Mr.  Dennis  accepted  the 
secretaryship,  and  held  that  im- 
portant position  for  many  years. 
His  business  tact  and  sagacity 
were  early  appreciated  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  any  history  of  the 
company  must  include  the  hi.story 
of  Mr.  Dennis.  Por  over  thirty 
years  he  was  the  efficient  co-worker 
of  its  founder,  James  G.  Batter- 
son-.  Mr.  Dennis  is  also  prominent  in  all  move- 
ments for  the  advance  of  charitable,  religious,  and 
educational  interests.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Connecticut  humane  society  since  its  organization  in 
1881 ;  is  vice-president  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ;  an  active  member  of  the  school 
committee  ;  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  retreat  for  the  insane ;  director  of  the  Charity 
organization  society,  and  president  of  the  Hartford  • 
charitable  society.  He  is  auditor,  member  of  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  chairman  of  finance  commit- 
tee of  the  Connecticut  Bible  society,  and  held  the 
successive  offices  of  vice-president  and  president  of 
the  Society  for  university  extension.  His  ability 
is  also  recognized  in  business  enterprises.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Overman  wheel  company  ;  the 
Farmington  river  power  company  ;  Hartford  .city 
gas  light  company  ;  the  Hartford  electric  light  com- 
pany ;  and  the  Connecticut  fire  insurance  company  ; 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Hartford  trust  company,  and 
the  Society  for  savings,  and  one  of  the  three  Ameri- 
can trustees  of  the  Lion  fire  insurance  company,  of 
London,  Eng.  Mr.  Dennis  was  married  to  Clara, 
daughter  of  William  Stropg,  a  descendant  of  Elder 
John  Strong,  who  founded  Northampton,  Mass. 
Two  sons  and  three  daughters  have  been  born  to 
them. 

SPARROW,  William,  educator,  was  born  at 
■  Charlestown,  Mass.,  March  13,  1801.  He  was  of 
Irish  descent,  and  spent  his  youth,  1805-17,  in  Ire- 
land, attending  a  school  in  the  Vale  of  Avoca.  Re- 
turning to  America,  he  taught  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  two  years,  1819-21,  in  Columbia  college,  at 
Worthington,  O.,  and  at  Cincinnati.  In  1834  he 
took  -the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Miami  uni- 
versity, and  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  Ken- 
yon  college,  which  he  helped  Bishop  Chase  in  found- 
ing, and  which  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1838. 
He  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  June,  1836,  and 
for  eleven  years  was  Milnor  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Gambia,  O.  In  1840  he  was  called 
to  the  P.  E.  theological  seminary  in  Virginia,  near 
Alexandria,  as  professor  of  systematic  divinity  and 
Cliristiau  evidence  ;  here  he  remained  till  his  death, 
greatly  respected  for  his  character  and  learning,  and 
considered  "the  ablest  theologian  and  the  most 
original  thinker  of  the  evangelical  school "  in  his 


church.  He  opposed  the  tractarian  movement,  was 
a  delegate  to  some  ten  sessions  of  the  general  con- 
vention, and  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man 
to  raise  the  repute  of  the  theological  seminary,  which 
he  carried  on  during  the  war,  having  removed  it  to 
the  interior  of  the  state.  In  1876  appeared  a 
volume  of  his  sermons,  and  his  "  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence," the  latter  edited  by  C.  Walter,  D.D. 
He  published  little,  and  died  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
Jan.  17,  1874. 

WEATHERSBY,  Eliza,  actress,  was  born  in 
Loudon,  England,  in  1849.  She  made  her  debut  on 
the  stage  at  Bradford,  Eng.,  in  1865,  and  a  year  later 
appeared  at  the  Strand  theatre,  London,  where  she 
remained  for  two  seasons.  She  came  to  America  in 
1869  to  join  the  burlesque  troupe  headed  by  Elise 
Holt,  among  whose  members  was  James  Lewis. 
On  .June  14,  1870,  she  appeared  with  the  Lydia 
Thompson  troupe  at  JSTiblo's  Garden,  New  York, 
playing  Hafiz  in  "Sinbad  the  Sailor."  Sheremained 
with  Thompson  for  two  seasons,  and  then  for  three 
seasons  was  a  member  of  the  stock  company  playing 
at  the  Union  Square  theatre.  New  York.  In  1876 
she  appeared  as  Gabriel  in  "  Evangeline, "  and  also 
created  the  principal  role  in  "Baba."  On  June  24, 
1877,  she  became  the  wife  of  N.  C.  Goodwin,  who 
was  then  pla3'ing  in  "Evangeline."  At  the  Globe 
theatre,  Boston,  on  Dec.  34,  1877,  they  appeared  as 
joint  stars  in  ' '  Hobbles, "  and  later  were  seen  together 
in  "The  Member  fromSlocum,"  "Warranted,"  and 
"Those  Bells."  Miss  Weathersby  was  seen  for  the 
last  time  on  the  stage  in  1884t  Her  sisters,  Jennie, 
Nellie  and  Harriet,  are  still  prominently  connected 
with  the  stage.  Another  sister,  Emie,  who  died  in 
1884,  was  also  an  actress  of  promise.  Miss  Weath- 
ersby was  an  actress  of  grace  and  talent,  with  few 
equals  in  the  field  of  burlesque,  where  she  shone  most 
brightly,  and  a  woman  of  many  generous  and  lova- 
ble qualities.  She  died  in  New  York  city  on  March 
24, 1887,  as  the  result  of  a  painful  surgical  operation. 
She  was  buried  in  Woodlawn  cemetery  by  the  side 
of  her  sister. 

MENKEN,  Adah  Isaacs,  actress,  was  born  near 
New  Orleans,  La.,  June  15,  1835.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  quite  young,  and,  soon  after,  she  and 
her  sister  made  their  debut  as  danseuses  at  the  French 
opei'a-house  in  New  Orleans.  They  at  once  became 
favorites,  and  Adah's  subsequent  visits  to  Cuba, 
Texas  and  Mexico  proved  very  successful.  Return- 
ing to  New  Orleans,  she  lived  in  retirement  for  a 
time,  during  which  she  published  a  volume  of  verses 
and  taught  French  and  Latin  in  a  young  ladies'  sem- 
inary, but  in  1858  made  her  debut  as  an  actress  at 
the  New  Orleans  Varieties  in  "Fazio."  She  was 
cordially  received,  and  during  the  following  year 
fulfilled  engagements  in  all  of  the  leading  soutliern 
cities.  She  first  appeared  in  New  York  in  1859,  and 
during  the  next  few  years  her  metropolitan  engage- 
ments were  frequent  and  exceedingly  profitable. 
She  visited  California  in  1863  and  England  in  1864. 
She  made  her  debut  in  London  at  Astley's  theatre 
as  Mazeppa,  and  quickly  became  the  sensation  of 
the  dramatic  season.  She  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1866,  appeared  in  New  York,  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  western  cities,  after  which  she  sailed  for 
England  a  second  time.  She  made  her  debut  in  Paris 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaiete  on  Dec.  30,  1866,  and 
for  100  nights  played  to  crowded  houses,  her  beauty 
and  genius  making  as  powerful  an  impression  upon 
the  Parisians  as  they  had  upon  the  people  of  New 
York  and  London.  During  the  next  two  years  she 
fulfilled  engagements  in  Vienna  and  London,  which 
brought  her  professional  career  to  a  close.  She  was 
several  times  married  and  divorced.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  Alexander  Isaacs  Menken,  a  musician,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  Galveston  in  1856.  Tliey 
lived  together  only  for  a  few  mouths,  and  in  1859 
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she  became  tlie  wife  of  John  C.  Heenan,  the  pugi- 
list. She  was  divorced  from  Heeuan  in  1863,  and 
in  1863  was  married  to  Robert  H.  Newell,  the  hu- 
morist. Her  union  with  Newell  also  proved  ill- 
starred  and  was  dissolved  by  the  courts  in  1865.  Her 
last  husband  was  James  Barclay,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  August,  1866.  -Estimates  of  this  remark- 
able aud  brilliant  woman  differ  widely.  She  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  cultured,  accom- 
plished and  singularly  fascinating.  She  was  impet- 
uous and  erratic,  wayward  and  titful  in  her  moods, 
but  sympathetic  and  open-handed  in  her  generosity. 
She  made  her  last  appearance  on  any  stage  at  Sad- 
ler's Wells  theatre,  Loudon,  in  May,  1868.  Soon 
after,  she  adopted  the  Jewish  faith,  in  which  she 
died,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  Paris  on  Aug.  10,  1868, 
at  the  age  of  thirty  -  three.  Her  remains  were 
temporarily  interred  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  but  later 
■were  removed  to  Mount  Parnasse  cemetery,  where 
they  now  rest.  The  stone  above  her  grave 
bears  the  simple  and  touching  inscription,  "Thou 
Knowest. " 

MABTIN,  FranQois  Xavier,  historian,  was 
born  in  Marseilles,  Prance,  March  17,  1764.  His 
advantages  for  education  were  superior  and  he  was 
ti'ained  in  tlie  best  scliools  of  his  country.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  emigrated  to  Martinique.  Failing  to  secure 
employment  there,  he  embarked  for  America  and 
settled  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  in  1786,  where  at  that 
time  he  found  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He,  in 
order  to  rapidly  acquire  the  language,  secured  employ- 
ment in  a  newspaper  and  job  printing  olBce,  where 
he  learned  the  trade  aud  was  soon  promoted  to  fore- 
man of  the  ofhce,  and  finally  secured  entire  control 
of  the  newspaper.  His  ability  to  translate  from  the 
French  served  him  in  republishing  many  salable 
works  that  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket. He  also  printed  school- 
books  and  almanacs.  During 
this  time,  having  thoroughly 
mastered  the  language,  he  stud- 
ied law,  was  .  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  added  to  his  publica- 
tions treatises  on  the  duties  of 
local  olflcers,  which  were  of 
great  use  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  He  was  also 
employed  by  the  legislature  to 
compile  a  digest  of  the  state 
laws.  He  published  "Decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Coui-t"  and 
numerous  other  law  books. 
He  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
North  Carolina  for  twenty 
years,  and  for  one  term  a 
member  of  the  legislature. 
In  1809  President  Madison  appointed  him  U.  S. 
judge  for  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  and  in 
,1810  transferred  him  to  the  territory  of  Orleans. 
His  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  his 
thorough  training  in  jurisprudence,  enabled  him  to 
remedy  many  of  the  defects  in  the  civil  code  of  1808, 
and  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments  resulting  from  engrafting  on  the  French  sys- 
tem the  principles  of  the  common  law.  When  the 
state  government  for  Louisiana  was  organized  he 
■was  made  the  attorney-general,  and  two  years  after- 
■ward  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state.  In  1837  he  was  made  chief  justice,  and 
retired  from  the  bench  in  1845.  He  was  extremely 
parsimonious,  a  habit  acquired  in  his  early  days  of 
poverty,  and  he  made  no  friends,  devoting  his  entire 
leisure  time  to  study.  He  finally  became  nearly 
blind,  and  his  will,  by  which  he  devised  his  large 
estate  to  his  brothers,  was  unsuccessfully  contested 
by  the  state  of  Louisiana  on  the  grounds  that  the 


administration  duties  were  due  to  the  state  on  property 
bequeathed  to  foreigners,  and  that  he,  being  blind, 
could  not  have  written  the  instrument.  Harvard 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1841,  he  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  same  honor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville.  He  prepared  and  published  a 
"History  of  North  Carolina"  (1829),  and  a  "His- 
tory of  Louisiana  from  its  Settlement  to  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  in  1814,"  published  in  1837,  bedsides  various 
reports  and  digests  of  Louisiana  laws  in  both  French 
and  English.  He  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  11, 
1846. 

HUNT,  George  Smith,  banker,  was  born  in 
Derry,  N.  H.,  Feb.  8,  1839.  After  the  death  of  his 
parents  in  the  fall  of  1839,  he  removed  to  Portland, 
Me.,  where  in  1845  he  began  work 
as  a  clerk,  being  chiefly  employed 
in  a  flour  store.  In  May,  1857, 
he  established  for  himself  an  ex- 
porting and  importing  business 
with  the  West  India  islands,  sub- 
sequently known  under  the  firm 
name  of  George  S.  Hunt  &  Co. 
He  was  actively  identified  with  the 
sugar  business  for  many  years,  be- 
ing agent  of  the  Eagle  sugar  refin- 
ery, and  for  twelve  years  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Forest 
city  sugar  refining  company.  In 
January,  1865,  Mr.  Hunt  was 
elected  a  director  in  the  Merchants' 
national  bank,  and  in  1875  he 
became  its  vice-president.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  president  in 
May,  1888,  and  is  prominent  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  as  a  financier.  Mr.  Hunt  is  also 
a  director  in  the  Portland  trust  company,  and  in 
many  other  local  corporations. 

SKENE,  Alexander  Johnston  Chalmers, 
physician,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Fyvie,  Aber- 
deenshii-e,  Scotland,  June  17,  1837.  His,  family  is 
one  of  great  antiquity,  including  warriors,  states- 
men and  professional  men,  closely  identified  with 
the  history  of  Scotland.  A  dagger  and  three  wolves' 
heads  on  their  armoi-ial  bearings  commemorate  the 
saving  of  the  life  of  King  Malcolm  11.  by  a  remote 
ancestor,  who  received  the  lands  now  forming  the 
parish  of  Skene.  John  de  Skene,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  arbitrators  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol,  contestants  for 
the  crown;  Alexander  Skene 
fought  at  the  side  of  King 
James  at  Flodden ;  James 
Skene,  his  direct  descendant, 
led  the  charge  at  the  battle 
of  Pinkie ;  John  Skene  was 
one  of  two  appointed  in  1575 
to  examine  and  make  a  gen- 
eral digest  of  the  laws  of 
Scotland;  James  Skene,  the 
faithful  friend  of  Walter 
Scott,  and  co-worker  with  him, 
was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
interesting  scenes  which  Scott 
has  so  cleverly  portrayed. 
Andrew  Skene,  who  in  1834 1 
succeeded  Lord  Cockburn  as ' 
solicitor-general  of  Scotland, 
was  another  member  of  this  distinguished  family. 
Alexander  J.  C.  Skene  spent  his  childhood  and 
youth  in  his  native  place,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, with  more  knowledge  than  the  average  youth 
of  that  age  possesses  to-day,  embarked  for  the 
United  States.  He  had  already  received  a  strong 
liking  for  the  science  of  medicine,  and  was  Intensely 
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fond  of  the  study  of  zo5logy.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  this  country  he  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  from  there  proceeded  to  the  Long 
Island  college  hospital,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1863.  The  civil  war  was  then  at  its  height, 
and  Dr.  Skene  entered  the  service  as  aa  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon,  and  served  in  that  capacity  at 
Uecamp's  hospital,  David's  Island,  and  at  Port 
Boyal,  Charleston,  8.  C.  In  recent  times  he  had 
some  further  experience  in  military  surgery.  He 
was  surgeon  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Molyiieux,  com- 
manding the  second  division  of  the  New  York  state 
national  guard.  Previous  to  his  entrance  into  the 
army.  Dr.  Skene  had  been  appointed  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  professor  of  the  institutes  and 
practice  of  medicine,  and  when  the  war  was  over  he 
returned  to  his  alma  mater,  and  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  adjunct  professor  at  Long  Island  med- 
ical college.  And  here  the  real  fame  of  Dr.  Skene 
begins.  While  connected  with  the  hospital  he  was 
hrought  into  contact  with  critical  cases  which  he 
carefully  studied,  and  thereby  gained  a  wide  experi- 
ence. As  a  result  his  name  and  his  ability  became 
known  throughout  this  country  and  in  the  most 
famous  centres  of  Europe.  His  contributions  to 
medical  journals  have  ever  been  characterized  by 
their  thought  and  easy  style.  He  is  admitted  to  be 
the  author  of  the  best  work  ever  written  on  the  dis- 
eases of  women.  It  was  published  in  1883,  and  con- 
tains the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience.  The 
book  has  had  a  large  circulation,  and  was  lauded  by 
the  medical  authorities  of  Europe  as  liberally  as  it 
was  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  being  president 
of  the  Long  Island  medical  college  he  occupies  the 
chair  of  gynaecology.  He  was  formerly  professor 
of  gynaecology  in  the  New  York  post  graduate  med- 
ical school;  president  of  the  American  gynaecologi- 
cal society,  of  the  Kings  county  medical  society, 
and  the  New  York  obstetrical  society;  and  is  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  British,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Paris,  and  Leipsic  gynaecological  societies,  and  the 
Boyal  society  of  natural  and  medical  sciences  of 
Belgium.  Dr.  Skene  has  contributed  frequently  to 
magazines  on  various  subjects  not  connected  exclu- 
sively with  medicine  and  surgeiy,  and  is  an  amateur 
sculptor. 

NICHOLS,  Clarinda  Howard,  reformer,  was 
born  at  Townsend,  Windham  county,  Vt.,  Jan.  25, 
1810.  She  edited  for  many  years  the  whig  paper 
called  the  "Windham  County  Democrat,"  published 
at  Brattleboro.  So  popular  were  her  articles  that  they 
were  widely  copied,  though  her  authorship  remained 
unsuspected  for  a  long  time.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  an  accom- 
plished writer  and  speaker.  For  several  years  she  was 
a  prominent  advocate  of  reforms,  and  labored  assidu- 
ously for  the  establishment  of  women's  civil  rights. 
She  made  herself  familiar  with  the  laws  of  her  native 
state,  and  created,  by  her  lectures,  a  public  senti- 
ment regarding  the  property  liabilities  of  married 
women,  which  resulted,  in  1848,  in  the  passage  of  a 
bill  through  the  Vermont  legislature  recognizing  the 
civil  existence  of  wives.  She  subsequently  removed 
to  Kansas,  where  she  heroically  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life,  and  continued  to  advocate 
woman's  claims  to  representation  ;  and  to  her  per- 
sonal efforts,  are  due,  in  large  measure,  the  liberal 
laws  for  women  existing  in  that  state.  In  1871  she 
went  to  Rome,  Cal.,  and  died  there  Jan.  11,  1885. 

XiAWBENCE,  Charles  Brush,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Vergennes,  Vt.,  Dec.  17,  1830.  His  father. 
Judge  Viele  Lawrence,  superintended  his  son's  early 
education  until  he  entered  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Middlebury  college,  where  he  studied  two 
years  He  then  entered  Union  college,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1841.  After  leaving  college  he 
went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  studied  law  under  Al- 


phonso  Taf  t,  beginning  his  legal  practice  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  afterward  formed  a  partnersliip  with  Archi- 
bald Williams  in  Quincy,  111.,  and  was  in  1859  chosen 
judge  of  the  circuit  court.  Six  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  supreme  bench  of  Illinois,  and  became 
chief  justice  in  1870.  After  three  years'  service  as 
chief  justice,  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  removed 
to  Chicago,  where  he  resumed  practice  and  became 
president  of  the  Chicago  bar.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  commission  by  President  Grant, 
who  was  urged  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  Illinois  to  ap- 
point him  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United  States. 
In  1876  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  alma  mater.  Judge  Lawrence  was  re- 
markable for  his  great  wisdom  and  for  the  beauty 
of  his  private  life.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  said  of  him: 
"Learning,  culture  and  literary  excellence  he  pos- 
sessed, united  with  a  sweetness  of  character  which 
colored  all  his  utterances  and  all  his  life.  The  quali- 
ties which  made  him  eminent  as  a  lawyer  would 
have  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  any  walk  of 
life.  His  works  follow  him  and  will  perpetuate  him, 
not  as  a  ghost  to  haunt  but  as  a  guest  to  cheer."  He 
died  in  Decatur,  Ala.,  Apr.  19,  1883. 

De  KOVEN,  Keginald,  musical  composer,  was 
born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Apr.  3,  1859,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Henry  de  Koven,  a  prominent  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  who  took  up  his 
residence  abroad  in  1872,  and 
there  prepared   his  son  for 
Oxford.      His  ancestors  on 
his  father's  side  were  well 
known  throughout  the  his- 
tory of    Connecticut,   from 
the  time  Capt.  de  Koven  of 
the  English  army  came  from 
England  to  America  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and 
married  the  granddaughter 
of  colonial  Gov.  John  Win- 
throp  of  Connecticut.      On 
his  mother's  side  he  comes 
from  the  Le  Roys  of  early 
New    York    history.      His 
uncle.  Rev.  James  de   Ko- 
ven,  was  a  prominent  fig- 
ure in   the  history  of   the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  America,   being  an  ear- 
nest and  aggressive  champion  of  the  high-church 
party.     He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Oxford 
cap  and  gown,  as  well  as  the  gold  tassel,  in  the 
college  of  tlie  church  at  Racine,  Wis.,  to  be  worn 
by  the  pupils  attaining  the  highest  proficiency,  and 
the  first  to  organize  the  surpliced  choir  west  of  New 
York  city.     He  was  elected  bishop  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  Illinois,  and  was  rejected  by  the  standing 
committee  in  each  diocese  on  account  of  his  extreme 
ritualistic  theories.     Reginald  de  Koven  entered  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford,  in  1879,  and  was  graduated 
with  high  honors,  being  the  youngest  B.A.  of  the 
year.     He  displayed  his  musical  talent  when  very 
young,  and  began  to  study  when  seven  years  old. 
When  fourteen  years  old  he  studied  piano-playing 
under  Wilham  Speidl  at  Stuttgart.     After  leaving 
Oxford  he  again  studied  at  Stuttgart,  taking  up 
harmony  and  the  piano  under  Dr.  Lebert  and  Prof. 
Pruckner.     He  then  studied  harmony  and  counter- 
point with  Dr.  Huff  at  Frankfort,  and  from  there 
he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  studied  singing  under 
Signer  Vanuucinni,  an  able  Italian  master.     In  1887 
his  first  opera,  "The  Begum,"  was  brought  out  by 
the  McCauU  opera  company,  and  was  a  decided 
success.     Previous  to  this  he  also  had  written  a  light 
opera,  entitled  "Cupid,  Hymen  &  Co.,  which  was 
studied  by  a  company,  but  never  performed  on 
account  of  the  financial  failure  of  the  company. 
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Encouraged  by  the  success  of  "The  Begum,"  Mr. 
de  Koven  agaiu  visited  Europe  to  furtlier  pros- 
ecute his  studies,  and  at  Vienna  became  the  pupil 
of  Riohai'd  Genee,  the  distiuguislied  operatic  com- 
poser. During  liis  sta}'  at  Vienna  he  wrote  liis  third 
opera,  "Don  Quixote,"  produced  by  the  Bostouians, 
1889,  a  work  that  at  ouce  gave  him  prestige  as  a 
dramatic  composer.  He  next  produced  "Robin 
Hood  "(1890),  which,  by  its  delightful  and  pictur- 
esque work,  won  an  instantaneous  and  permanent 
success,  and  took  rauk  with  the  few  standard  operas, 
and  the  first  admitted  to  that  list  by  an  American 
composer.  After  ' '  Robin  Hood  "  came  the  ' '  Knick- 
erbockers "  (1893),  a  melodious  and  interesting  work ; 
then  the  brilliant  and  tuneful  "Fencing  Master" 
(1893)  took  the  public  by  storm,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed rapidly  bj'  "The  Algerians"  (1893),  which 
displayed  the  same  refined,  melodic  invention,  rich- 
ness of  harmony,  and  skillful  construction  through- 
out that  marked  his  previous  works.  Mr.  de  Koven 
has  proven  himself  a  most  prolific  writer,  having 
■written  and  published  over  100  compositions  in  song 
form.  There  are  few  singers,  indeed,  who  have 
never  sung  "Marjorie  Daw,"  his  earliest  composi- 
tion, of  which  he  wrote  both  the  words  and  the  mu- 
sic. Others  are:  "My  Lover  Will  Come  To-day," 
"O  Promise  Me,"  "Indian  Love  Song,"  and  "A 
Winter  Lullaby."  As  an  operatic  composer',  it  may 
■with  truth  be  said  that  he  has  accomplished  more 
than  any  other  American  contemporary.  He  has 
also  been  pre-eminently  successful  in  the  public  per- 
formances of  his  several  works.  Six  operas  in  six 
years,  and  each  a  pronounced  success,  is  a  record 
that  in  1894  stands  to  his  credit.  Mr.  de  Koven  is 
a  member  of  most  of  the  fashionable  and  exclusive 
clubs  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  In  1884  he  mar- 
ried the  eldest  daughter  of  ex-Senator  C.  B.  Farwell 
of  Illinois. 

BOSS,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  York  county. 
Pa.,  July  13,  1763.  He  was  educated  in  the  acad- 
emies of  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  at  Peouea,  Lancaster 
county,  and  Rev.  John  McMillan  at  Canonsburg, 
Washington  county ;  in  the  latter,  said  to  be  the 
first  classical  school  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  out 
of  ■which  grew  Jefferson  col- 
lege, he  taught  for  a  time. 
While  yet  in  his  boyhood  he 
joined  a  company  for  defence 
against  Indian  attacks.  He 
studied  law  in  Philadelphia, 
and  practiced  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  1784-95,  and  thenceforth 
at  Pittsbiu'g.  He  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction,  ably  defended 
the  United  States  constitution, 
bore  part  in  framing  that  of 
his  state,  married  a  lady  of 
wealth,  and  became  a  friend 
of  Washington  anil  the  man- 
ager of  his  western  lands.  In 
April,  1794,  he  was  elected  to 
the  senate  to  fill  the  remain- 
ing half-term  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin, whose  election  had  been  de- 
clared void.  Four  montbs  later 
he  was  placed  by  Washington  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mi.ssion  to  suppress  the  whiskey  insurrection,  which 
had  already  been  put  down  in  effect  by  his  brilliant 
courage  and  eloquence  at  the  insurgents'  meetings 
held  in  swift  succession  at  Washington,  Pa.,  Brad- 
dock's  Field,  and  Parkinson's  Perry.  Hero,  as  on 
other  occasions,  he  came  into  collision  with  former 
friends  and  supporters,  and  imperiled  his  political 
future.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  .senate  in  1797, 
and  served  until  1803.  Here  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
federalists,  sei'ved  during  one  term  as  president  pro 
tern.,  and  urged  the  protection  of  western  commerce, 


even  at  the  cost  of  war  with  Spain.  (See  his  speech 
on  the  "Free  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi,"  1803.) 
He  was  thrice  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  governor 
—in  1799,  1803,  and  1807— and  was  thrice  defeated, 
from  his  refusal  to  take  part  in  a  canvass  or  to  sacri- 
fice his  principles  to  party  dictum.  He  was  ever 
careless  of  consequences  to  himself,  and  by  ably  and 
successfully  defending  some  fugitive  slaves,  who 
had  been  arrested  iu  Philadelphia,  he  lost  his  chance 
for  political  preferment.  His  lofty  independence 
and  fearless  candor  disdained  to  gain  or  keep  oflBce, 
except  on  the  line  of  his  principles,  he  exiled  him- 
self from  public  life,  and  spent  the  latter  half  of  his 
eighty-five  j^ears  in  comparative  privacy.  He  died 
at  Allegheny  city.  Pa.,  Nov.  37,  1847. 

WEIiliS,  Erastus,  representative  in  congress, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1833, 
the  only  son  of  Otis  Wells,  who  was  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Hugh  Welles,  who  emi- 
grated from  Essex  county,Eng- 
land,  to  America  about  1590, 
and  diedinWethersfield,  Conn., 
in  1645.  His  grandmother, 
Ethelinda  Otis  Wells,  was  a 
descendant  of  James  Otis,  the 
revolutionary  statesman  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ,  a  descendant  of  John 
Otis,  who  emigrated  from  Hing- 
ham, England,  in  1635,and  with 
others  founded  the  town  of 
Hingham,  Mass.  Erastus  re- 
ceived a  common-school  edu- 
cation, and  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  having  lost  his  fa- 
ther and  being  compelled  to 
rely  wholly  on  his  own  re- 
sources, he  went  into  a  store 
as  clerk  and  pursued  this 
employment  four  years  in 
Watertowu  and  Ijockport,  N.  Y. 
way  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where 
stranger ;  there  he  found  Calvin  Case,  a  success- 
ful business  man,  who  was  also  from  the  locality 
where  Mr.  Wells  was  boi'n,  and  to  whom  he  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  his  mother.  They  united 
in  establishing  the  first  omnibus  line  in  St.  Louis 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  they  sold 
out  after  successfully  running  it  for  five  years.  Mr. 
Wells  then  bought  a  white-lead  factory,  but  finding 
the  business  unfavorable  to  his  health,  he  sold  out 
in  a  short  time.  He  then  bought  a  saw-mill,  and 
shortly  afterward  resimred  partnership  with  Mr. 
Case  and  bought  back  the  omnibus  line  they  had  es- 
tablished. In  1859  Mr.  Wells  procured  a  charter, 
organized  and  operated  the  first  street-car  line  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  being  its  president  from  it& 
organization  up  to  1881,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest; 
the  railroad  being  afterward  known  as  the  Missouri 
railroad  company  of  St.  Louis.  Foremost  in  carrying 
out  enteiprises  invoMng  the  city's  welfare  and  pros- 
perity, Mr.  Wells  was  prominent  in  many  public 
imdertakiugs.  '  He  was  president  of  the  Steam  sub- 
urban road,  operated  from  tlie  city  to  Florissant, 
Mo.,  one  of  the  original  directors  in  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi railroad  ;  president  of  the  Accommodation 
bank  ;  vice-president  of  the  Commercial  bank  ;  pres- 
ident of  the  Laclede  gas  light  company,  and  asso- 
ciated in  many  other  enterprises.  Mr.  Wells  in  poli- 
tics was  a  stanch  democrat.  In  1848  lie  was  elected 
to  the  city  council.  In  1854  he  ■was  again  chosen 
and  for  fourteen  years  retained  his  seat  in  tliat  body, 
relinquishing  it  only  when  he  took  liis  seat  in  congress- 
in  1869.  It  was  largely  through  his  exertions  that 
the  subsequent  water  system  of  the  city  was  adopted, 
also  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  police  sys- 
tem. In  time  of  pestilence  or  financial  distress  he 
was  always  found  in   the  front  rank  of  helpers. 
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He  was  elected  to  the  forty-first,  forty-seooud,  forty- 
third  and  forty-fourth  congresses  as  a  representative 
from  liis  district.  Although  his  party  was  in  the  mi- 
nority during  the  eight  years  he  served,  party  lines 
made  no  difference  in  the  many  friendships  formed. 
He  was  a  personal  and  confidential  friend  of  Gen. 
Grant,  who  occupied  the  executive  mansion  at  tliat 
time.  He  secured  the  first  appropriation  for  the  St. 
Louis  custom  house.  He  procured  the  first  sub- 
stantial appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
Eads  jetty  system,  and  was  a  very  material  assistant 
to  Capt.  Eads  in  carrying  out  this  great  project.  He 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  opening  up  the  terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma,  having  introduced  the  original 
bill  in  the  forty-fourth  congress.  His  liberal  views 
and  unquestioned  honesty  and  rugged  common 
sense  gave  him  a  great  influence  at  Washington. 
In  1850  he  married  the  daughter  of  John  P.  Henry 
of  Jacksonville,  111.  After  leaving  congress,  his 
health  failing,  he  retired  from  active  business  and 
spent  his  time  largely  in  travel  and  at  his  country 
home.  He  died  at  his  homestead,  Wellston,  St. 
Louis  county,  Mo.,  Oct.  2,  1893. 

WABREN,  William,  actor,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1813.  He  came  of  a  theat- 
rical family,  his  father  being  a  well-knOwn  actor  and 
manager  of  the  Chestnut  street  theatre,  and  his 
mother,  Esther  Fortune,  a  popular  New  York  actress. 
He  was  given  a  mercantile  training,  however,  and 
did  not  appear  on  the  stage  until  after  his  father's 
death.  His  first  appearance  was  at  the  Arch  street 
theatre  as  young  Nerval  in  Home's  tragedy  of 
"Douglas."  He  was  twenty  years  old  at  the  time. 
Subsequently,  he  played  a  wide  range  of  characters 
in  the  different  cities  of  the  country.  In  1846  he 
created  a  sensation  in  the  part  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trig- 
ger,  and  the  next  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Boston  museum  company,  with  which  he  continued, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  starring  tour  (1864^65), 
until  his  withdrawal  from  the  stage  in  1883.  He 
thus  became  thoroughly  identified  with  Boston, 
when  he  was  "  Old  Warren  more  years  than  the 
middle-aged  Bostonian  cares  to  remember,  his  portly 
figure  and  very  evident  wig  being  as  familiar  to  Bos- 
ton eyes  as  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  or  the  gilded 
dome  of  the  State  House."  He  played  13,345  times 
in  577  parts,  giving  to  sixty-eight  of  the  latter  5,800 
performances.  His  life  was  an  uneventful  one,  but 
that  he  exerted  a  considerable  educational  influence 
in  thirty-four  years  of  conscientious  work  as  the  fa- 
vorite actor  of  the  most  respected  theatre  in  Boston, 
goes  without  saying  ;  and  for  that  as  well  as  for  the 
laughs  he  raised,  Boston  holds  him  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. He  was  to  that  city  the  illustrator  of 
Shakespeare,  Dickens  and  Goldsmith,  but  he  was 
more  particularly  the  exponent  of  the  English  com- 
edy of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  latter  Tony 
Lumpkin,  Fathom,  Dr.  Pangloss,  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  and  Triplet.  As  regards  his 
art  the  following  by  Edward  A.  Dithmar  may  per- 
haps be  accepted  as  final:  "  It  is  not  likely  that  his 
acting  would  have  been  acceptable  in  all  its  phases 
to  the  theatre-goers  of  the  outside  world.  It  grew 
to  be  a  sort  of  superstition  with  Boston  folks  that 
whatever  Warren  did  on  the  stage  was  right.  But 
,  he  certainly  was  a  comic  actor  of  wonderfully  varied 
powers,  very  careful  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  richly 
endowed  with  humor,  and  capable  of  giving  a  fine 
touch  to  scenes  of  pathos."  He  died  m  Boston 
Sept.  12,  1888.  ^        . 

liEE,  Homer,  bank-note  engraver,  was  born  in 
Mansfield,  O.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  Lees  of 
Ditchley,  a  family  of  Norman  origin,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  records  of  the  English  peerage,  and 
its  genealogy  can  be  traced  back  to  eariiest  history. 
His  paternal  as  well  as  maternal  ancestors  saw  ser- 


vice in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  war  of  1812, 
and  that  with  Mexico.  His  father,  John  Lee,  the 
sixth  of  that  name,  was  an  engraver  at  Mansfield, 
O. ,  where  he  taught  his  sou  the  craft.  At  an  early  age 
the  son  went  to  Toledo,  where  he  was  taught  chasing; 
thence  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  proficient  in 
enameling.  While  there  he  applied  to  the  American 
bank  note  company's  branch  for  a  position,  which, 
however,  was  not  secured,  and  young  Lee  was  thus 
saved  from  the  grave  in  which  so  much  genius  is 
buried — the  routine  of  a  great  establishment — and 
himself  became  the  founder  of  a  rival  house.  He, 
in  tlie  face  of  his  first  disappointment,  was  undaunted, 
and  at  once  went  to  New  York,  where  lie  obtained 
work  with  a  steel  engraver  as  an  apprentice,  receiv- 
ing $100  as  his  iirst  year's  salary,  and  one-half  of 
what  he  could  earn  after  regular  hours.  Before  the 
year  expired  his  employer  failed,  and  the  brave  Ohio 
lad,  rather  than  go  home  again,  resolved  to  take  his 
savings,  which  had  accumulated  to  the  sum  of  $800, 
and  start  business  for  himself,  although  yet  a  minor. 
He  began  in  Liberty  street,  as  Homer  Lee  &  Co.,  the 
"Co."  being  added  to  give  dignity  and  volume  to 
the  concern,  and  to  further  offset  his  disadvantage 
in  his  own  youthful  appearance  he  rented  desk- 
room  to  a  fine-looking  old  gentleman  who  innocently 
posed  as  tlie  "Co."  and  the  solid  man  of  the  firm. 
It  was  an  uphill  struggle  for  years,  his  business  be- 
ing limited  to  such  orders  as  he 
could  himself,  with  the  help  of 
an  apprentice,  execute.  His 
first  large  contract  was  from  an 
Ohio  railroad.  He  carried  this 
to  the  American  bank  note 
company  (now  he  was  a  cus- 
tomer, and  not  an  applicant 
for  work),  and  on  this  order  he 
madehisflrst$l,000.  Thisad- 
dition  to  his  capital  put  him  on 
the  high  road  to  success,  and  in 
1881  tlie  Homer  Lee  bank  note 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $30,- 
000,  was  incorporated.  He  then 
applied  to  the  Stock  exchange 
to  have  his  work  listed,  but 
when  he  came  before  the  gov- 
erning committee  he  met  unex- 
pected obstacles,  which  seemed 
for  a  long  time  to  be  hopelessly  insurmountable.  , 
He  struggled  for  nearly  five  years  in  his  efforts  to 
conform  to  the  rigid  requirements  and  high  standard 
required;  his  indefatigable  efl'orts  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  street,  and  his  ultimate  success  brought 
him  into  much  prominence,  and  made  for  him  many 
friends  and  customers.  This  recognition  marked  a 
great  change  in  the  engraving  business  in  this  coun- 
try, materially  raising  the  standard  of  quality,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  corporate,  banking  and  Wall  street 
interests  generally.  The  capital  of  his  company  was 
soon  increased  to  $300, 000,  with  Wm.  L.  Strong  of  the 
Central  national  bank  as  president,  and  Mr.  Lee  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  general  manager.  Among  Mr. 
Lee's  associates  are  :  Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice,  Gen. 
Samuel  Thomas,  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  A.  D.  Juilliard, 
Wm.  A.  Wheelock,  Hugh  J.  Jewettand  Gen.  Thomas 
Ewing.  Mr.  Lee  has  furnished  engraved  securities  for 
several  foreign  governments,  besides  what  he  has  done 
for  the  United  States.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts 
that  congress  passed  the  law  making  it  a  punishable 
crime  to  counterfeit  foreign  bank  notes  in  this  country. 
Before  this  law  was  passed  it  was  a  crime,  singularly 
enough,  to  imitate  a  one-cent  postage  stamp  for 
Cuba,  but  £25  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  could  be 
counterfeited  here  with  impunity.  It  was  on  his  re- 
port that  Secretary  of  the  treasury  Polger  took  final 
action  in  the  celebrated  Doyle  -  Brockway  bond 
case,  which  broke  up  the  most  successful  gang  of 
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counterfeiters  in  this  country,  whose  skill  baffled  the 
government  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Mr.  Lee  was 
one  of  the  three  original  founders  of  the  Ohio  society 
of  New  York,  and  its  secretary  almost  since  its 
formation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  Colonial  club,  and  of  the  Ty- 
pothetae,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  trustee  of  St.  Joliu's 
guild;  an  incorporator  of  the  East  river  bank;  a 
Mason  of  the  33d  degree,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  lodge  of  Mexico.  His  father  was  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Independent  order  of  odd  fellows  in  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Lee  is  also  a  member  of  the  order,  and  a 
member  of  the  Mystic  shrine.  The  work  of  the  com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Lee  is  the  founder  and  ruling 
spirit,  has  successfully  met  all  rivals  in  business,  and 
has  been  for  years  a  good  delivery,  not  only  on  the 
New  York  stock  exchange,  but  also  on  the  London, 
Berlin,  and  Frankfort  stock  exchanges  and  the  Paris 
bourse,  and  it  is  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out South  America,  Japan  and  Spain.  Its  works 
occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  Tribune  building.  City 
hall  square,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  engrav- 
ing establishments  in  the  world,  with  branch  offices 
in  London  and  Paris.  Mr.  Lee  invented  and  intro- 
duced into  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing 
at  Wa.shington  a  steam  plate  printing  system,  which 
greatly  simplified  and  economized  the  printing  of 
government  securities.  Before  he  succeeded  iu  hav- 
ing his  machines  accepted,  he  had  to  underbid  the 
Treasury  department  m  competition  tor  printing  the 
United  States  postal  notes,  and  satisfactorily  filled 
the  contract.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  lover  of  art  and  is  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  iu  the  city. 
He  is  distinctively  a  self-made  man,  his  elevation  to 
the  position  he  attained  being  due  to  his  own  powers 
and  the  exercise  of  unusual  energy  and  acumen. 
Some  of  his  Western  friends  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment of  naming  one  of  the  new  thoroughfares  near 
Jackson  park,  m  Chicago,  "Homer  Lee  Avenue." 

BLAEELEIT,  Johnston,  commander,  TJ.  S. 
N.,  was  born  near  the  village  of  Seafoi'd,  in  the 
County  of  Down,  Ireland,  in  October,  1781.  When 
he  was  two  years  old  his  father,  John  Blakeley,  emi- 
grated with  his  family  to  America,  and,  after  resid- 
ing in  Philadelphia  a  few 
months,  settled  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  After  a  short  time 
the  mother  and  all  the  child- 
ren died  except  Johnston,  who, 
to  preserve  his  health, was  sent 
to  New  York,  and  placed  in  the 
care  of  a  well-known  mer- 
chant, a  Mr.  Hoope.  Here  the 
boy  went  to  school  for  five 
years,  when  he  returned  to 
Wilmington,  and  in  1796  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  In  the 
following  year  young  Blake- 
ley had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father,  and,  having  no  rela- 
tives in  the  country,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  choose  a 
guardian,  which  he  did,  in  the 
person  of  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  Wilmington,  a  Mr.  Jones.  He  had  been  bequeath- 
ed a  sufficient  support  by  his  father,  but  by  some 
means,  not  related,  he  lost  this,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  university,  as  well  as  to  give  up  his  inten- 
tion of  becomiug  a  lawyer.  In  1800  he  applied  for 
and  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant.  Nothing  is 
related  of  the  details  of  Blakeley's  early  naval  career. 
In  1807  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  ;  in  1813  he  was 
appointed  a  master-commandant,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Wasp,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
captured  the  British   brig  Reindeer  after  a   short 


fight,  cutting  her  so  to  pieces  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  set  her  on  fire.  The  next  year  he  forced  the 
British  brig-of-war  Avon  to  strike  her  colors,  but 
could  not  take  possession,  as  another  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching. In  November,  1814,  Blakeley  was  made 
a  captain,  but  he  never  enjoyed  the  promotion,  as 
the  Wasp  was  not  heard  of  after  Oct.  9,  1814,  when 
she  was  spoken  by  a  Swedish  ship  off  the  Western 
isles.  Capt.  Blakeley  had  been  married  in  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  to  Jane  Hoope,  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
old  friend,  the  New  York  merchant.  He  left  one 
child,  a  daughter,  and  the  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina, on  Dec.  27,  1816,  after  voting  a  sword  to  Capt. 
Blalieley,  "Resolved,  unanimously,  that  Capt. 
Blakeley's  child  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  this 
state,  and  that  Mrs.  Blakeley  be  requested  to  draw 
ou  the  treasurer  of  this  state,  from  time  to  time,  for 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  required  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  said  child." 

WILLIAMS,  Barney,  comedian,  right  name 
Bernard  O'Flaherty,  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1824.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  18S1  and  in 
his  youth  was  an  errand  boy 
and  printer's  apprentice.  While 
serving  as  supernumerary  at 
the  Franklin  theatre,  New  York 
city,  he  was  given  a  role  sud- 
denly made  vacant  by  the  sick- 
ness of  an  actor,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  creditably  that  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the 
company  and  his  advance 
thereafter  was  rapid.  For  a 
n\imber  of  years  he  was  a  pop- 
ular negro  minstrel.  In  1846 
he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  Irish  comedian,  and  the 
success  of  his  initial  effort  de- 
termined his  future  cai'eer. 
On  Nov.  39,  1850,  he  was 
married  to  Maria  Pray,  the 
widow  of  Charles  Mestay- 
er,   who  thereafter   appeared 

with  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  visited  California 
in  1854,  and  on  June  30,  1855,  commenced  a  long 
and  briOiant  engagement  at  the  Adelphi  theatre  in 
London,  Mr.  Williams  being  seen  as  Rory  O'More 
on  the  opening  night.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  he  made  annual  tours  as  a  star  for  many  years, 
and  also  for  a  lime  managed  the  Broadway  theatre, 
New  York.  His  earnings  were  large  and  he  became 
one  of  the  richest  actoi'S  of  his  time:  His  methods  as 
a  comedian  were  broad  but  effective.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  born  iu  New  York  in  1838  and  went  upon  the 
stage  when  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  shared 
in  all  of  her  husband's  successes,  and  her  beauty  and 
talent  had  much  to  do  with  making  him  famous. 
Barney  Williams  died  in  New  York  Apr.  35,  1876, 
of  paralysis  of  the  brain. 

SCOTT,  Thomas  Alexander,  railroad  presi- 
dent, was  born  in  Loudon,  Franklin  county,  Pa., 
Dec.  38,  1823,  son  of  Thomas  Scott.  His  first  regu- 
lar employment  was  as  a  clerk  to  Maj.  James  Pat- 
ton,  collector  of  tolls  on  the  state  road  between 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  Pa.  He  commenced 
his  engagement  with  the  road  on  Aug.  1,  1841, 
which  may  be  noted  as  the  commencement  of  a 
transportation  business  that  occupied  his  official  life. 
He  continued  in  this  office  until  1847,  when  he  was 
made  chief  clerk  to  the  collector  of  tolls  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1850  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  was  but 
partly  constructed,  and  young  Scott  entered  its  em- 
ploy and  gradually  worked  himself  up  and  mastered 
the  details  of  its  office  business  until  1858,  when  he 
was  appointed  its  general  superintendent.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  its  vice-president.  This  position 
at  once  brought  him  before  the  public,  and  the  en 
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terprise  and  push  displayed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  marked  liim  as  a  leader  among  the  railroad 
men  of  the  country.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
•war  in  1861,  Gov.  Curtin  selected  Mr.  Scott  as  a 
member  of  his  staff,  and  placed  in  his  charge  the 
equipment  and  forwarding  of  state  troops  to  the  seat 
of  war.  On  Apr.  27,  1861,  the  secretary  of  war  de- 
sired to  establish  a  new  line  of  railroad  between  the 
national  capital  and  Philadelphia  for  the  more  expe- 
ditious transportation  of  troops.  He  called  upon 
Mr.  Scott  to  direct  this  work, 
and  the  road  by  way  of  Anna- 
polis and  Perryville  was  con- 
structed with  surprising  rapid- 
ity. On  May  3,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  vol 
unteers,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month  all  the  government 
railroads  and  telegraph  lines 
were  placed  under  his  charge. 
Secretary-of-war  Cameron  de- 
cided about  this  time  to  call 
into  his  ofHce  an  assistant  to 
whom  he  could  commit  the 
direction  of  affairs  that  need- 
ed judgment  and  decision, 
not  possible  to  be  person- 
ally given  by  himself,  and 
Col.  Scott  was  selected  to 
fill  this  important  position, 
being  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary of  war  on  Aug.  1,  1861,  the  iirst  man  ever 
appointed  to  that  position.  He  was  in  January, 
1862,  directed  to  organize  transportation  in  the 
Northwest,  and  in  March  to  perform  the  same  ser- 
vice on  the  Western  rivers.  He  resigned  on  June  1, 
1862,  and  resumed  his  direction  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  "When  in  September,  1863, 
Oen.  Roseorans's  army  was  cut  off  and  needed  rein- 
forcements at  Chattanooga,  Col.  Scott  was  appealed 
to  by  the  war  department  to  direct  the  transporta- 
tion of  two  army  coi-ps  to  its  relief.  He  connected 
different  lines,  improvised  tracks,  and  sent  out  trains 
that  with  remarkable  speed  gave  the  needed  rein- 
forcement and  turned  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  the 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  road.  Col.  Scott 
directed  the  policy  that  secured  to  his  road  the  con- 
trol of  the  western  lines,  and  became  the  president 
of  the  new  company,  organized  in  1871,  to  operate 
these  lines.  For  one  year,  from  March,  1871,  he 
was  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  in 
1874  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Peunsyl- 
"vaniaroad.  He  projected  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad 
and  was  for  many  years  its  president.  In  1878,  his 
health  failing,  he  went  abroad,  and  on  June  1,  1880, 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  road.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Darby,  Pa.,  May  21,  1881. 

PAKSONS,  Th.eoph.ilus,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Byfield,  Essex  county,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1750.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Byfield  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Theophilus  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1769,  and  in  1774  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Falmouth, 
Mass.  (now  Portland,  Me.),  but,  the  place  being  dev- 
astated by  the  British  during  the  next  year,  he  re- 
turned to  Byfield,  and  entered  the  office  of  Judge 
Edmund  Trowbridge,  one  of  the  legal  lights  of  that 
day.  Shortly  afterward  he  removed  to  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  and  within  a  few  years  built  up  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  which  extended  throughout 
New  England.  He  now  developed  an  interest  in 
politics,  filling  a  number  of  public  positions,  and  in 
1778  united  with  a  body  of  citizens  of  Essex  county 
who  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  con- 
stitution, as  framed  by  the  legislature.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  "Essex  Result,"  which  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  rejection  of  the  con- 


stitution. In  1788  he  gave  his  active  support  as  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  to  ratify  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  author  of  "Con- 
ciliatory Resolutions,'' offered  by  John  Haacock  at 
the  time.  In  1800  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  his 
legal  reputation  had  alieady  preceded  him,  and  in 
1806  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  His  rulings  and  decisions  were  especially 
luminous  on  the  laws  of  pleading,  marine  insurance, 
and  real  estate.  Furthermore  he  was  considered  a 
rare  classical  scholar,  and  a  mathematician  of  fine 
ability.  A  collection  of  his  opinions  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States  "  (New  York,  1836).  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Poitsmouth  in 
1804,  and  by  Brown  in  1809.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of 
Harvard  college.  Judge  Parsons  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1813. 

NEISSER,  George,  pioneer  Moravian  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Schlen  in  Moravia,  Apr.  11,  1715. 
At  eight  he  refugeed  with  his  parents  to  Hermhut, 
where  he  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  renewed  com- 
munity. In  1735  he  sailed  with  a  company  of  Mo- 
ravian immigrants  under  Bishop  D.  Nitschmann,  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  five  years  later,  after  enduring 
many  hardships,  and  making  his  way  north  with  a 
few  companions,  he  helped,  with  the  two  Nitsch- 
manns,  David  Zeisberger,  John  Martin  Mack,  A. 
Seyffert,  and  five  others,  to  found  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
He  was  ordained  in  1748,  held  parochial  cures  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  York,  Pa.,  and  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  November,  1784,  leaving  a  list  of 
the  early  colonists  of  his  faith,  and  other  ?ISS.  which 
are  a  valued  portion  of  the  Moravian  archives.  His 
bones  were  removed  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1886. 

OBRICK,  John  Cromwell,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  Oct.  25,  1840.     In  June,  1859, 
he  was  graduated  from  St.  Charles  college,  and  in 
1861  received  his  diploma  from  HaiTard  law  school, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     In  1862  he  became  attorney  for 
the  North  Missouri  railroad  company,  and  about  the 
same  time  was  appointed  by  Gov.  H.  R.  Gamble 
circuit  attorney  for  the  19th 
judicial  district.   In  1864,  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
was  elected  to  the  same  office, 
without  opposition,  for  a  term 
of    four  years.      In   1866  he 
resigned    as    circuit   attorney 
and  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, was  re-elected  in  1868, 
and    became,    at    the  age   of 
twenty-eight,   the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives. 
In  1871  he  removed  from  St. 
Charles  to  St.    Louis,   where 
he  has  since  resided,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.   From  1874  to 
Jan.  1,  1888,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Noble  &  Orrick, 
after  which    he   conducted   a 
law  business  alone,  and  is  prom- 
inent and  successful  as  a  practitioner.     Mr.  Orrick 
is  retained  in  almost  all  the  cases  involving  large  in- 
terests which  are  pending  in  St.  Louis.     He  is  one 
of  the  leading  corporation  lawyers  of  the  St.  Louis 
bar  and  has  a  large  clientage.     In  1869  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Penelope  Allen,  daughter  of  Beverly  Allen, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  granddaughter  of  Judge  Nathaniel 
Pope,  late  U.  S.  district  judge  in  Illinois. 

NAXT,  Maria  Dolores  Benedicta  tTosephine, 

soprano  singer,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March 
18,  1818.     Most  of  her  life  was  spent  abroad,  hence 
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she  is  professionally  little  known  in  her  native  land. 
In  her  fourteenth  year  she  entered  the  Paris  conser- 
vatory, and  after  a  musical  education  of  four  j'ears, 
made  her  debut  in  opera  at  the  French  metropolis  in 
1836,  sustaining  a  secondary  character  in  Meyerbeer's 
"  Huguenots."  She  continued  in  this  line  for  about 
six  years.  Later  she  was  heard  in  the  smaller 
French  cities,  and  at  Brussels  produced  a  sensation 
in  Donizetti's  "Lucia  di  Lamraermoor."  In  1844 
she  sang  in  London,  and  thereafter  was  re-engaged 
with  the  opera  at  Paris,  where  she  sustained  princi- 
pal soprano  roles  until  1848.  Not  long  afterward 
Mdlle.  Nau  visited  the  United  States  where,  however, 
her  acting  and  singing  were  not  appreciated.  On 
her  return  to  Europe  she  again  sang  in  Pa,ris  and 
London.  In  1854  she  made  another  brief  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  returning  to  the  French  me- 
tropolis in  1856,  permanently  retired  from  the  stage. 

BROWN,  Bedford,  physician,  was  born  in  Cas- 
well county,  N.  C,  Jan.  1,  1825,  son  of  Bedford 
Brown,  for  many  years  a  distinguished  politician  of 
North  Carolina,  representing  that  state  in  the  U.  8. 
senate  from  1828  to  1841.  His  mother  was  Mary 
Lumpkin  Glenn  of  Halifax  county,  Virginia.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  James  Anderson  Glenn, 
who  came  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  from  Scotland  just 
after  the  revolution,  and  engaged  successfully  in 
mercantile  life.  His  maternal 
__    _  great-grandfather  was  Archibald 

Glenn,  who  was  lord  provost  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  Jethro  Brown, 
a  highly  esteemed  and  influen- 
tial cuizen  of  his  section  in  North 
Carolina.  His  paternal  ancestors 
came  from  Bedfordshire,  Eng- 
land, to  Virginia  about  1700,  land- 
.ing  at  Jamestown,  and  subse- 
quently emigrated  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  His  paternal  great-grand- 
father, Jolm  Edmunds  Brown, 
emigrated  to  the  Pee  Dee  coun- 
try in  Soutli  Carolina,  was  an 
ardent  patriot  and  devoted 
friend  of  Gen.  Marion;  and  for 
his  devotion  to  the  American 
cause,  and  for  aiding  and  abett- 
ing Marion,  was  driven  by  the 
tones,  in  his  old  age,  from  South  Carolina  and  his 
property  destroyed.  He  finally  settled  and  died  in 
North  Carolina.  Bedford,  on  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  oiBce 
of  the  celebrated  .surgeon.  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Dudley, 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  1848  was  graduated  from  Tran- 
sylvania university  of  that  state,  and  in  1854  from 
Jefferson  medical  college  of  Philadelphia.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and 
Albemarle,  Va. ,  until  1855,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  state  and  continued  the  practice  of  medicine 
until  May,  1861.  when  he  was  commissioned  a  full 
surgeon  in  the  Confedei'ate  states  army,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  army  of  Gen.  John  B.  Floyd 
in  northwestern  Virginia.  When  Gen.  Floyd  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Carnifax  ferry.  Dr.  Brown 
was  his  personal  surgeon,  and  continued  to  attend 
him  until  liis  recoveiy.  He  served  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  campaign  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  In 
January,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  surgeon 
of  the  camp  of  instruction  at  Raleigh,  N.  C  In 
May,  1862,  he  returned  to  the  field  as  surgeon  of  the 
43d  regiment  of  North  Carolina,  but  was  soon  made 
brii];ade  surgeon  of  Daniels's  brigade,  and  partici- 
pated in  all  the  campaigns  in  Virginia  until  January, 
1863,  when  he  became  medical  director  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  serving  until  the  resig- 
nation of  that  officer,  when  he  became  inspector  of 


hospitals  and  camps  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
Dr.  Brown  is  an  honoraiy  Fellow  and  ex-president 
of  the  Medical  society  of  Virginia;  a  member  of  the 
American  medical  association,  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  society  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Southern 
surgical  and  gynsecological  association,  and  has 
served  as  pi'esident,  vice-president  and  member  of 
its  judicial  council.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pau- 
American  medical  congress,  and  read  a  paper,  at 
the  request  of  Surgeon-General  Stanbery,  at  the 
meeting  in  Washington  On  ' '  Sanitation  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  A)'my."  Dr.  Brown  has  been  a  member 
of  the  medical  examining  board  of  Virginia  since 
its  organization.  He  is  a  voluminous  writer  and 
lecturer  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects.  One 
of  these  papers  of  special  importance,  published  in 
1860,  was  a  report  of  a  case  of  extensive  injury  of 
the  skull,  in  which  the  biain  was  extensively  lacer- 
ated and  exposed,  and  in  which  chloroform  and 
ether  were  resorted  to  to  control  the  patient,  who 
recovered.  It  was  the  first  and  only  case  on  record 
in  which  there  was  actual  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  action  of  anaesthetics  on  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  was  repubhshed  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Dr.  Brown  was  married,  in  1852,  to  Mary 
E.,  daughter  of  Joel  Simpson  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Peter  Lenox,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers and  an  influential  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Their  three  children  are :  Glenn  Brown,  ai-chitect, 
of  Washington;  Dr.  W.  Bedford  Brown  of  New 
York  city,  and  Lucy  L.  Uhler  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Brown  located  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  where  he  has  since  successfully  prac- 
ticed his  profession,  and  where  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

GIliCHBIST,  Robert,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  1825.  Afterhaving  re- 
ceived an  unusually  fine  education  in  private  schools, 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847, 
and  later  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  New 
Jersey  legislature.  He  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  for  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  and  entered  service  as  captain  in  the 
2d  New  Jersey  regiment.  While  a  republican  up 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  he  disagreed  with  his  party 
upon  the  reconstruction  policy,  and  became  candi- 
date for  congress  as  a  democrat.  When  George  M. 
Robeson  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  President 
Grant,  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  appointed  to  fill  his  unex- 
pired term  as  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey,  and 
in  1873  was  reappointed  for  a  full  term.  In  1873 
he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator. 
He  was  offered  the  chief-justiceship  of  New  Jersey, 
but  declined  the  honor,  and  also  resigned  from  the 
commission  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state,  to 
which  he  had  previously  been  appointed.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ excelled  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and  was 
counsel  in  many  important  cases.  Througli  his 
masterly  argument  upon  tlie  fifteenth  amendment  to 
the  national  constitution,  he  secured  to  the  colored 
men  of  New  Jersey  the  right  to  vote.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  state  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
riparian-rights  act,  of  which  be  was  the  author,  and 
which  is  the  source  of  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
public  school  fund.  He  married  Fredericka,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  R.  Beardsley,  adjutant-general  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Geo.  R.  Meade,  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  the  author  of  "The 
True  Story  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  "  (1889).  His  law 
library  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  and  was 
annotated  for  his  personal  use,  which  gave  it  a  large 
value  when  sold  at  auction  after  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Jersey  City,  July  6,  1888. 
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KANDOIiFH,  Beverley,  fivst  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (1788-91),  was  born  at  Chatsworth,  Henrico 
county,  Va.,  in  1754,  son  of  Col.  Peter  and  Lucy 
Boiling  Randolph.  His  father  was  surveyor  of  cus- 
toms of  North  Ameiica  in  1749,  and  long  a  member 
of  the  house  of  burgesses.  The  son  was  graduated 
from  William  and  Mary  college  in  1771,  was  visitor 
in  1784,  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  an  active 
supporter  of  all  measures  for  securing  American  in- 
dependence. In  1787  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  ex- 
f^  o  y  ecuti  ve  council  of  Virginia,  and 
/j^^^y<>'K.  O'l  J^'^c.  3,  1788,  succeeded  his 
f  relative,   Edmund  Randolph, 

as  governor  of  the  state  for 
one  year.  Every  governor  was 
eligible  for  three  years,  but  in  1790  iSenjamin  Har- 
rison was  announced  as  a  candidate  for  governor 
against  Mr.  Randolph,  although  the  latter  had  served 
but  two  years.  Harrison,  however,  refused  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  movement,  and  Mr.  Randolph  was 
again  re-elected.  His  administration  is  especially  in- 
teresting, with  respect  to  Indian  depredations  on  the 
frontier  and  the  relations  of.  the  state  with  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Gov.  Randolph  died  in  1797 
at  "  Green  creek,"  his  hom.e,  in  Cumberland  county, 
Va. 

liEE,  Henry,  second  governor  of  Virginia 
(1791-94).     (See  Vol.  III.,  p.  25.) 

BBOOKE,  Robert,  third  governor  of  Virginia 
(1794-96),  was  born  in  that  state  in  1751  grandson  of 
Robert  Brooke,  a  skilled  surveyor  of  gentle  descent, 
who  came  to  Virginia  with  Gov.  Spotswood,  and  son 
of  Richard  Brooke.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Upon  his  return  voyage  to 
America  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
captured  by  Lord  Howe,  the  British  admiral,  and 
sent  back  to  England.  From  England,  Brooke  went 
into  Scotland,  and  thence  again  over  to  France,. and 
finally  reached  Virginia  in  a  French  frigate  that 
carried  the  arms  supplied  to  the  continentals  by  the 
French  government.  He  joined  at  once  a  volunteer 
troop  of  cavalry  commanded  by  Capt.  Larkin  Smith, 
was  captured  by  Simcoe  in  1781,  at  Westham  near 
Richmond,  but  was  soon  exchanged  and  returned  to 
the  service.  After  the  war  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion and  in  1794  represented  the  county  of  Spottsyl- 


vania  in  the  house  of  delegates,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  by  the  legislature 
over  James  Wood  by  ninety-odd  votes,  against  sixty- 
odd  given  to  his  competi- 
tor. He  supported  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  re- 
publican party,  and  in  1798 
he  was  elected  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Virginia  over  Bush- 
rod  Washington,  the  neph- 
ew of  Gen.  Washington. 
The  county  of  Brooke,  form- 
ed in  1797  from  Ohio  coun- 
ty, commemorates  the  name 
of  the  governor.  In  1795 
he  was  elected  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  grand  lodge  of 
Masons  of  Virginia  and 
served  until  1797.  His  bro- 
ther, Francis  T.  Brooke, 
was  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
revolution,  and  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  state 
supreme  court.  Robert  Brooke  died  in  1799,  while 
holding  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  Virginia. 
WOOD,  James,  fourth  governor  of  Virginia 
(1796-99),  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Va. ,  in  1747, 
son  of  Col.  James  Wood,  the  founder  of  Winchester, 
Va.,  and  the  clerk  of  Frederick  county.  From  the 
very  beginning  to  its  tei'miuation  the  son's  life  was 
unremittingly  applied  to  the  public  service.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  war  which  commenced 
with  the  Indians  in  1763,  he  entered  the  service  as  a 
private.  In  1764  he  was  made  captain,  raised  a  com- 
pany and  continued  in  service  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  1774  he  again  commanded  a  company 
against  the  Indians,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  expeditions  which  were  sent  out  against  the 
Shawanese  tiibes.  In  1775  he  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  burgesses  from  Frederick  count}'.  The 
convention  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  a  memberin 
1776,  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  Virginia  line,  com- 
manding the  8th  regiment.  In  1777  he  behaved  gal- 
lantly at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  When  Burgoyne 
surrendered,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  prisoners 
at  Charlottesville.  The  good  order  and  temper 
which  prevailed  among  the  troops  during  the  time  of 
their  distress  w3,s  attributed  to  Wood's  prudent  and 
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conciliatiug  management.  In  1781  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Virginia, 
and  in  their  behalf  freely  pledged  his  own  credit. 
He  was  president  of  the  last  board  of  officers  that 
made  an  arrangement  for  the  Virginia  line.  In  1783 
the  governor  commissioned  him  brigadier  - geneial 
of  state  troops,  in  which  capa- 
city he  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  trou- 
bles with  theindians  that  contin- 
ued to  harass  the  state.  In  1784 
he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  executive  council,  and  be- 
came, by  seniority  in  that  body,  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state.  In  1789  he  was  a  presidential  elector. 
Upon  Dec.  1,  1796,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  served  until  Dec.  1,  1799,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gov.  James  Monroe.  During  his  admin- 
istration, the  armory  was  erected  at  Richmond.  The 
interpretation  given  to  this  work  by  John  Randolph 
in  the  house  of  representatives  in  1836,  of  a  purpose 
hostile  to  the  federal  government,  was  denied  by 
James  Pleasants  on  the  floor  of  congress,  who  asserted 
that  such  a  construction  was  inconsistent  with  the 
known  politics  of  Gov.  Wood  (who  was  a  moderate 
federalist)  and  the  published  utterances  of  those  who 
were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  w  ork.  Gov.  Wood  was 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  from  Oct. 
9,  1784,  until  his  death.  He  was  also  vice-president 
In  1797,  and  president  in  1801  of  tlie  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Virginia.  He  was 
twelve  years  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  twenty 
years  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  He  was 
still  a  member  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  government 
when  he  died  on  June  16,  1813,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  St.  John's 
church-yard  in  Richmond,  with  military  honors. 

WOOD,  Jean  Moncure,  wife  of  Gov.  Wood, 
was  born  in  1754,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Jloncure, 
a  native  of  Kinoff,  Scotland,  and  subsequently  min- 
ister of  Overwharton  parish  in  Virginia.  She  was 
active  in  organizing  the  Female  humane  associa- 
tion of  Richmond,  incorporated  in  1811.  She  pos- 
sessed considerable  poetic  ability.  The  choicest 
verses  from  her  pen  are  published  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "Flowers  and  Weeds  of  the  Old  Dominion" 
(1859).     She  died  in  1833. 

MONBOE,  James,  fifth  and  ninth  governor  of 
Virginia  (1799-1802,  1811-11).     (See  index.) 

PAGrE,  John,  sixth  governor  of  Virginia 
(1803-4).     (See  Vol.  HI.,  p.  219.) 

CABELL,  William  H.,  seventh  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (1805-8),  was  born  at  Boston  Hill,  Cumberland 
county,  Va.,  Deo.  16,  1772.  He 
was  descended  from  William  Cabell 
of  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  England, 
and  was  the  son  of  Col.  Nicholas  and 
Hannah  (Carrington)  Cabell.  He 
attended  a  private  school,  and  in 
February,  1785,  entered  Hampden 
Sidney  college,  where  he  continued 
until  September,  1785.  In  Febru- 
aiy,  1790,  he  entered  William  and 
Mary  college,  where  he  coniinued 
until  July,  1798,  as  a  student  of 
law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly in  1795,  and  again  in  1798, 
when  he  voted  for  the  celebrated 
Virginia  resolutions  construing  the 
meaning  of  the  con.stitution.  He 
belonged  to  the  republican  party, 
and  wiis  presidential  elector  in  1800 
and  in  1804.  In  the  last-named 
year  he  became  again  ti  member  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, but  within  a  few  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  on  Dec.  7,  1805,  he  was  elected 
governor,  in  which  office  he  continued  for  three  years, 
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when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Tyler,  the  first 
governor  of  that  name.  The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for 
high  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  the  at- 
tack on  the  frigate  Cliesapeake,  by  the  British 
sloop-of-w'ar  Leopard,  contributed  to  make  his 
administration  memorable.  In  1808  he  was  elected 
by  the  general  assembly  a  judge  of  the  general 
court,  and  in  1811  he  became  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals.  After  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  state  in  1830,  Judge  Cabell  was  again 
elected  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  and  on  Jan.  18,  1842,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  court.  In  this  ofiice  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  1851,  when  he  retired  from  the 
bench.  He  died  at  Richmond,  Jan.  13,  1853,  and 
^\•as  interred  in  Shockhoe  hill  cemetery.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  bar  as- 
cribed to  him  much  of  the  credit  which  may  be 
claimed  for  the  judiciary  system  of  Virginia  and  its 
literature. 

TYLER,  John,  eighth   governor  of  Virginia, 
(1808-11),   was  born    in  James  City  county,  Feb. 
28,  1747,  son  of  John  Tyler,  marshal  of  the  colonial 
vice-admiralty  court.     He  attended  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Mr.   Jefferson  being  among  his 
fellow-students.     Bred  in  the  surroundings  of  the  old 
vice-admiralty  court,  he  early  chose  the  law  as  his 
vocation.     ]\fr.  Jefferson  studied  law  under  George 
Wythe,  and  Mr.  Tyler  under  that  eqtially  distin- 
guished patriot,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas.     In  com- 
pany   with  Mr.    Jefferson    he    listened  to  Henry's 
speech  on  the  stamp  act,  and   caught  fire  at  the 
sound  of  Henry's  voice.     He  became  so  bitter  an 
opponent  of  the  British  government,  that  his  father 
often  predicted  that  he  would  be  hanged  as  a  rebel. 
About  1770  he  moved  into  the  county  of  Charles 
City,  and  was  appointed  on  the  committee  of  safety. 
When  the  powder  was  abstracted  from  the  magazine 
at  AVilliamsburg  in  1775,  by  Lord  Dunmore,  John 
Tyler,  then  captain  of  a  military  company  in  Charles 
City,  hastened  to  join  his  troops  with  those  already 
on  the  march  undc  Patrick  Henry.     By  the  con- 
vention which  met  in   1776  he  was  made  a  judge 
of  admiralty,  but  in  1778  took  his  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature, where  his  bold,  uncompromising  patriotism 
put  him  at  once  among  the  leaders  of  the  revolution. 
He  held  successively  all  the  responsible  offices  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  being  chainnan  of  the  committee 
of  justice,  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  event- 
ually, in  1781,  speaker,  succeeding  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  whom  he  defeated  in  1783  for  the  chair.     Dur- 
ing the  whole  revolution  his  courage  was  unfalter- 
ing.    Schools  for  the  people,  funds  for  the  army, 
and  taxes  for  the  just  creditors  of  the  state,  were 
the  themes  of  his  oratory  on  eveiy  occasion.     In 
February,   1781,    the   rapid   depreciation    of  paper 
money  forced  congress  to  request  of  the  states  power 
to  levy  an  impost  of  five  per  cent.     Mr.  Tyler  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  delegates  which 
drafted  the  bill,  and  acted  as  a  messenger  of  the 
house  to  the  senate    to  convey  the  request  for  its 
concurrence.     The  law  was,  however,  reversed  the 
next  year  by  the  activity  of  the  party  of  Dr.  Arthur 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  opposed  the  increase 
of  federal  power.     Under  the  lead  of  James  Madi- 
son, congress,  in  1783,  urgently  repeated  the  for- 
mer request.      Peace    ensued,    and    there    was    a 
general  relaxation  of  the  invigorative  policy.     De- 
spite the  opposition  of  Mr.  Tyler,  the  legislature 
voted  to  take  oil  the  restriction  impo.sed  on  British 
trade,   and  to  invite    t,he  tories   back.     But  when 
they  found  their  calculations  of  a  liberal,  definitive 
treaty  defeated ,  the  legislature  voted  to  allow  con- 
gress the  five  per  cent,  impost,  and  to  retaliate  by 
decisive  measures  on  British  trade.     Edmund  Ran- 
dolph explained  that  at  this  time  (1784)  there  were 
three  parties  in  the  legislature.     Mr.  Henry  had  one 
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corps,  R.  H.  Lee  a  second,  and  tlae  speaker  (Tyler) 
a  third,  "founded  on  a  riveted  opposition  to  our 
late  enemies,  and  everything  that  concerned  them  " 
Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  generally  acted  to- 
gether in  opposition  to  the  Lees  ;  but  Henry's  advo- 
cacy of  the  return  of  the  tories,  and  his  policy  of 
postponing  taxation  led  to  his  temporary  separation 
from  Mr.  Tyler,  though  it  pacified  the  old  antago- 
nisms with  the  Lees,  and  procured,  Mr.  Tyler  says, 
Henry's  unanimous  re-election  to  the  governorship 
in  1784.  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Henry  agreed,  however, 
on  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which, 
they  maintained,  had  been  violated  by  the  British  in 
two  instances — by  the  retention  of  the  western  posts 
and  the  failure  to  return  the  slaves  and  records  carried 
ofE  during  the  war.  They,  therefore,  were  opposed 
to  permitting  the  operation  of  the  provision  of  the 
treaty  forbidding  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
collection  of  debts  due  British  subjects  before  the 
war.  In  this  they  had  the  support  of  the  Virginia 
people.  The  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  British  dom- 
inated the  masses,  who  felt  the  severe  effects  of  the 
new  British  duties  on  American  imports,  and  the 
impulse  now  given  to  the  question  of  revenue  and 
trade  was  due  to  this.  In  the  house,  in  the  fall  of 
1784,  Mr.  Tyler  moved  that  cougress  should  be  al- 
lowed to  collect  the  five  per  cent,  duty  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  Rhode  Island,  which  ob- 
stinately held  out  against  the  measure.  In  1785,  be- 
ing narrowly  defeated  by  Benja- 
min Harrison  for  the  speakership, 
after  having  defeated  him  for  the 
house  in  Charles  City  county,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  one  of  the  committee 
in  the  house  of  delegates  to  whom 
the  question  about  revenue  and 
commerce  was  referred.  In  the 
last  moments  of  the  session,  Jan- 
uary, 1786,  he  forced  through  the 
house  a  measure  for  a  convention 
of  all  the  states  to  be  called  at  An- 
napolis, which  should  have  full 
,  power  to  amend  the  constitution. 
The  Annapolis  convention  led  the 
,„,,  V     -    ,  next  year  (1787)  to  the  federal  con- 

/  ^^       '^  vention  at  Philadelphia'.   Mr.  Ty- 

CP*~  ^M^£/3^  ler,  who  by  virtue  of  are-election 
to  the  court  of  admiralty  in  1786, 
was  also  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  was  vice-president  of  the  Virginia  convention 
of  1788,  called  to  accept  or  reject  the  constitution 
proposed.  But  he  vehemently  denounced  the  article 
in  it  permitting  the  slave  trade,  and  with  most  of 
the  lawyers  of  Virginia,  he  feared  the  opportunity 
for  construction,  which  its  ambiguous  provisions 
afforded,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  new  convention  to 
correct  its  defects.  He  was  defeated  in  this  hope, 
though  the  amendments  which  were  offered  in  the 
state  convention,  and  afterward  in  part  adopted  by 
congress,  removed  much  of  his  objections.  Mr. 
Tyler,  on  the  abolition  of  the  state  admiralty  court 
by  the  operation  of  the  new  constitution,  was  elected 
in  1788  a  judge  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  in 
which  office  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  He  cel- 
ebrated his  stay  on  the  bench  by  an  opinion,  in  the 
case  of  Kamper  ®s.  Hawkins,  on  the  authority  of 
the  constitution  over  mere  legislative  enactment, 
and  contributed  to  making  the  overruling  power  of 
the  judiciary  an  accepted  principle  of  American 
jurisprudence.  Numerous  offices  were  tendered  to 
him.  In  1781  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  governor  of  the 
state,  had  invited  him  into  his  council,  but  he  had 
preferred  service  in  the  legislature.  In  1803  he  was 
appointed  by  the  council  to  succeed  William  Wirt 
as  chancelor  of  the  Williamsburg  district,  but  de- 
clined the  appointment.  In  1808  he  was  elected 
chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  that 


office,  which  he  filled  for  three  years,  he  urgently 
pressed  the  importance  of  schools,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  literary  fund  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  education.  In  181 1  he  was  appointed  by  Madi- 
son judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Judge 
Cyrus  Uriffln.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson did  him  the  hon- 
or to  make  his  nomina- 
tion the  single  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  he 
had  laid  down  for  his 
government,  "never to 
solicit  an  appointment 
from  the  president." 
As  federal  judge,  Mr. 
Tyler  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United 
States  sat  with  John 
Marshall,  the  chief  jus- 
tice, to  whomhe  was  po- 
litically opposed,  and  contended  successfully  against 
the  principle  of  a  universal  common  law  jurisdiction 
for  the  federal  courts,  favored  by  his  colleague.  He 
supported  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1813,  and 
decided  the  first  prize  case  that  came  up  for  adjudi- 
cation in  that  war.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1813,  and  his 
only  regret  was  that  he  "  could  not  livelong  enough 
to  see  that  proud  British  nation  once  more  humbled 
by  American  arms."  Mr.  Tyler's  eminent  contem- 
poraries expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  him.  It 
was  Judge  Tyler  who  reported  to  William  Wirt  the 
speeches  of  Henry  on  the  stamp  act  and  on  the  war, 
mingling  his  own  fiery  eloquence  with  the  bare  out- 
line of  Henry's  language  as  remembered  by  him. 
He  was  invited  by  Gov.  Monroe  in  1799  to  deliver  a 
public  oration  on  Washington  and  Henry,  who  died 
that  year,  but  he  declined  from  press  of  duty.  As 
speaker  of  the  house  ttf  delegates  he  voiced  the  reso- 
lutions which  in  1781  complimented  Jefferson  on  his 
administration  of  the  state. ,  Judge  Roane  of  th'i 
Virginia  supreme  court,  declared  that  "his  mind 
was  of  the  highest  order,"  and  that  "his  great  soul" 
showed  itself  in  its  contempt  of  dress,  ornament,  f»nd 
of  everything  but  "principle."  And  Henry  Clay, 
who  knew  him  as  a  young  man,  said  in  congress,  in 
1841,  that  "a  purer  patriot  or  more  honest  man 
never  breathed  the  breath  of  life."  He  had  the  sin- 
gular experience  of  presiding  in  the  highest  branches 
of  each  of  the  departments  of  the  state  government;  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
governor  of  Virginia.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  his  grand- 
son, Lyon  G.  Tyler  ("Letters 
and  Times  of  the  Tylers,"  in  two 
volumes,  Richmond,  Va.,  1883). 
SMITH,  George  William, 
tenth  governor  of  Virginia(1811- 
12),  was  born  in  that  state  about 
1762,  son  of  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  congress, 
Meriwether  Smith,  and  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  daughter  of  Col. 
William  Daingerfleld,  member 
of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  1758. 
He  was  married  on  Feb.  7, 1798, 
to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Col.  Rich- 
ard Adams  of  Richmond.  Inl794 
he  represented  the  town  of  Essex 
in  thehouse  of  delegates.  Soon 
thereafter  he  made  his  home  in  Richmond,  where  he 
took  a  leading  position  at  the  bar.  He  represented 
the  city  in  the  legislature  from  1802  to  1808  inclu- 
sive. In  1805  he  was  captain  of  the  "  Richmond 
republican  blues."    On  Dec.  15,  1807,  be  qualified 
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as  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  as  senior 
member  of  that  body  became  chief  executive  of  the 
state,  Dec.  5,  1811,  succeeding  Gov.  James  Monroe, 
who  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  secretary  of 
state  in  the  cabinet  of  President  JIadison.  Three 
weeks  later,  while  attending  a  performance  at  the 
Richmond  theatre,  Gov.  Smith,  with  many  others, 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  that  consumed  that  building. 
Tiie  calamity  was  felt  as  a  national  one,  since  both 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  adopted 
resolutions  that  their  members  should  wear  crape  on 
the  left  arm  for  one  month.  The  Monumental  church, 
a  handsome  octagonal  edifice,  was 
erected  in  1812  upon  the  site  of  the 
ill-fated  theatre.  The  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  are  buried  inthe 
portico  of  the  church ,  beneath  amar- 
ble  monumeut  inscribed  with  their 


names. 

BABBOTJB,  James,  eleventh 
governor  of  Virginia  (lyl2-14),  was 
born  in  Orange  county,  Ya..  June 
10,  177.J,  a  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Bar- 
bour, gentleman.  Having  received 
an  appointment  asdeputy  sheriff,  he 
became  so  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  his  proficiency  was 
such  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  He 
entered  upon  a  successful  practice, 
and  when  but  twenty-one  years  old 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates,  and  kept  it  for  sixteen  years, 
when  in  1812  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
During  his  sitting  in  the  house  of  delegates  he 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  all  important  legislation, 
was  the  author  of  the  anti-dueling  act,  and  fre- 
quently occupied  the  speaker's  chair.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  as  governor,  he  was  in  1815  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  where  he  was  repeatedly  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  In 
1825  he  became  secretary  of  war  under  President  John 
Q.  Adams,  and  was  appointed  minister  to  England  in 
1828,  to  be  recalled  by  President  Jackson  the  fol- 
lowing year,  whom  he  had  vigorously  opposed.  In 
1839  he  presided  over  the  whig  convention  in  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  which  nominated  Gen.  Harrison  for 
president.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Orange  county, 
Va.,  June  8,  1842. 

NICHOLAS,  Wilson  Cary,  twelfth  governor 
of  Virginia  (1814-16),  was  born  in  Hanover,  Va., 
about  1757,  son  of  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas,  jurist,  and 
brother  of  George  Nicholas, 
statesman.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  William  and  Mary 
in  1774  and  entered  the  army, 
in  which  he  became  an  offi- 
cer, and  commanded  Wash- 
ington's life  guard  until  it  was 
disbanded  in  1783.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  state  con- 
vention to  ratify  the  consti- 
tution of  tlie  United  States ; 
succeeded  Henry  Tazewell  as 
U.  S.  senator,  serving  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
congresses  till  Dec.  13,  1804, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  office  of  collector  of  the 
ports  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  held  the  position  three  years,  when  he 
was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  congresses.  In  1814  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, serving  till  1817.  5Ir.  Nicholas  was  a  power- 
ful friend  of  Thomas  JefiEerson  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia.    He  died  in  Milton,  Va.,  Oct.  10,  1820. 
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PBESTON,  James  P. ,  thirteenth  governor  of 
Virginia  (1816-19),  was  born  at  Smithfield,  Va., 
June  31,  1774,  son  of  Col.  William  and  Susanna 
(Smith)  Preston.  He  was  a  student  at  William  and 
Mary  college  from  1790-95.  In  1799  he  organized 
a  company  of  artillery.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  1802,  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  12th  U.  S.  infantry,  March  19,  1812,  and  for 
gallantry  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
prbmoted  on  Aug.  15,  1813,  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  23d  regiment 
of  infantry.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Chrystler's  field,  Nov.  11,  1813,  and  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  that  he  was  crippled  for  life. 
In  recognition  of  his  military  services  he  was  elected 
by  the  general  assembly  to  suc- 
ceed Wilson  Cary  Nicholas  as 
governor,  Dec.  1,  1816.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  incumbency, 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1819,  the 
law  was  passed  establishing  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  Albe- 
marle county,  upon  a  site  near 
Charlottesville,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  Centre  college,  to 
which  it  had  previously  belonged. 
Subsequently  to  his  guberna- 
torial service,  Mr.  Preston  was 
for  several  years  postmaster  of 
Richmond.  He  finally  retired 
to  his  patrimonial  inheritance, 
the  homestead,  "  Smithfield," 
in  Montgomery  county,  where 
he  died  May  4,  1843.  The 
county  of  Preston  was  named 
in  his  honor.  He  left  three  sons  :  William  Bal- 
lard Preston,  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabi- 
net of  President  Taylor,  and  Confederate  states 
senator,  and  Robert  'T.  Preston,  and  James  Patton 
Preston,  Jr.,  who  were  colonels  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  civil  war. 

KANDOLPH,  Thomas  Mann,  fourteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (1819-22),  was  born  at  Tuckahoe, 
Va.,  Oct.  1,  1768.  He  early  showed  an  aptitude  for 
study,  and  with  a  younger  brother  was,  in  1785, 
matriculated  at  Edinburgh  university.  Upon  their 
return  home  they  were  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Leslie  who  remained  with  them  for  two  years  as 
tutor.  On  Feb.  23,  1799,  young  Randolph  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
life-long  friend  of  his  own  father,  and  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  early  gained  for  himself.  After  his 
marriage,  Randolph  made  his  home  with  the  Jeffer- 
sons,  both  at  Monticello  and  at  the  White  house. 
He  served  in  congress  from  1803  to  1807,  during 
which  period  he  became  involved  in  so  serious  an 
altercation  with  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  that  a 
duel  was  only  averted  with  much  difficulty.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  he  entered  the  military  service, 
and  became  an  officer  of  the  20th  infantry.  In  1819 
he  was  elected  goveraor  of  Virginia,  serving  until 
1821.  His  death  at  Monticello  upon  June  20,  1828, 
was  the  result  of  exposure  from  riding,  his  gener- 
osity having  prompted  him  to  take  off  his  cloak  ana 
give  it  to  a  beggar  whom  he  passed  on  the  highway. 
He  kept  up  his  studious  habits  throughout  life,  and 
was  the  valued  friend  of  many  schools  and  men  of 
learning.  Jefferson  epitomized  him  as  "  a  man  of 
science,  sense,  virtue,  and  competence." 

RANDOLPH,  Martha  Jefferson,  was  born 
at  Monticello,  Va.,  Sept.  27,  1772.  She  was  the 
eldest  child  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Her  mother  died 
when  Martha  was  ten  years  old,  and  from  that  time 
she  became  her  distinguished  father's  life-long  com- 
panion and  friend,  and  went  abroad  with  him  in 
1784,  when  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to 
France.     She  remained  four  years  in  the  aristocratic 
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convent  school  of  the  Abbaye  de  Panthemont,  and 
then  entered  upon  the  brilliant  life  of  the  French 
capital,  where  she  met  the  most  celebrated  men  and 
women  of  the  time.  In  September,  1789,  just  as 
the  revolution  began  to  threaten  that  city,  she  re- 
turned with  her  father  to  Virginia,  and  the  following 
February  she  married  Thomas  Mann  Randolph  of 
Tuckahoe,  and  after  six  very  happy  years  at  Varina, 
near  Richmond,  removed  to  her  husband's  estate, 
"Edgehill,"  near  Montigello.  Her  letters  of  this 
period  give  a  vivid  picture  of  a  beautiful,  unselfish 
life,  occupied  with  the  education  of  her  children  and 
the  care  of  a  large  plantation,  during  which  she  was 
continually  harassed  by  the  embarrassed  condition 
of  her  husband's  finances.  Her  slaves  constituted 
her  larger  family,  to  whose  needs  of  clothing  and 
food  she  personally  attended,  and  on  Sundays  gave 
audience  to  those  who  wanted  counsel  and  help. 
She  also  superintended  the  spinning  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  cloth  from  the  wool  grown  on  her  own 
and  her  father's  plantations.  She 
found  her  recreation  in  music,  of 
which  she  was  very  fond,  and  in 
literature.  The  winter  of  1803-3 
she  spent  in  Washington,  presiding 
with  dignity  at  the  White  House, 
resuming,  for  the  first  time  since 
her  gay  experience  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  her  place  in  the  social 
world.  In  the  spring  of  1803,  she 
lost  her  only  sister,  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Eppes,  and  this  sorrow  drew 
the  father  and  daughter  into  clos- 
er bonds  of  affection.  She  spent 
the  winter  of  1805-6  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  at  the  White  House, 
where  her  social  success  was  such 
that  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
yy  '/  then  in  congress,  and  a  bitter  po- 
Aftyrt-v^v  litical  foe  to  her  father,  respond- 
ed to  a  toast  to  her  health  with 
the  sentiment,  "Yes,  gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the 
noblest  woman  in  Virginia."  At  that  time  society 
in  Washington  was  made  up  of  very  diverse  elements, 
and  gambling  was  a  common  amusement  among 
both  men  and  women  of  high  position,  and  great  was 
the  astonishment  when  it  was  found  that  office  could 
not  be  obtained  by  losing  money  to  the  president's 
daughter.  On  the  close  of  her  father's  public  life 
in  1807,  and  his  retirement  to  Monlicello,  she  removed 
thither  with  her  family,  and  made  it  her  permanent 
home.  It  became  the  resort  of  men  of  note  and 
letters,  and  here  she  entertained  Kosciusko,  the 
Abbe  Correa,  the  Portuguese  philosopher,  whose 
room  is  still  shown  to  visitors,  and  Lafayette,  fresh 
from  the  narrows  of  his  dungeon  at  Omutz.  The 
expense  of  entertaining  crowds  of  visitors,  many  of 
whom  came  from  curiosity,  sorely  crippled  Mr. 
Jefferson's  already  impaired  fortunes,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's bankruptcy,  which  soon  followed,  threw  the 
burden  of  support  of  her  large  family  upon  her 
father.  Her  health  and  spirits  snffered  greatly  from 
the  anxieties  of  this  period,  and  her  heart  was  wrung 
by  the  death  of  a  dear  daughter.  Her  eldest  son, 
Jefferson,  made  great  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  prop- 
erty, and  though  their  ills  did  not  "  vanish  like 
smoke."  as  he  hoped,  yet  she  succeeded  in  keeping 
her  home  until  after  her  father's  death,  which  su- 
preme agony  of  her  life  came  early  in  the  summer 
of  1836.  The  estate  was  so  encumbered  that  the 
struggle  to  keep  it  was  then  relinquished,  and  a  few 
months  later,  thoroughly  broken  by  grief  and  loss  of 
home,  Mrs.  Randolph  went  to  her  daugliter,  Mrs. 
Coolidge  of  Boston.  She  had  so  idolized  her  father 
that  for  a  time  she  lived  like  one  in  a  dream.  His 
age  and  the  approaching  end  of  his  precious  lite 
had  long  oppressed  her,  and  the  darkness  of  the  fu- 


ture for  her  "  admitted  not  one  ray  of  light  or  hope 
to  enlighten  the  gloom."  She  bore  her  memorable 
poverty  with  firmness  and  courage,  sustained  by  the 
respect  and  consideration  of  every  one.  She  hoped 
to  obtain  from  congress  the  repayment  of  $1,300, 
loaned  by  her  father  many  years  before,  but  was  not 
successful.  Her  stay  of  two  years  in  Boston  greatly 
benefited  her  health  and  spirits,  and  with  her  daugh- 
ter she  was  about  to  open  a  school,  when  North  Car- 
olina and  Louisiana,  in  recognition  of  her  father's 
services,  each  presented  her  with  |10,000,  and  tlius 
removed  the  fear  of  poverty  and  dependence  for  her- 
self and  young  children.  In  1839  she  went  to  Wash- 
ington, where  she  lived  several  years,  treated  with 
great  respect  and  attention,  and  enjoying  her  old  oc- 
cupations of  music  and  literature,  varied  by  visits  to 
her  daughter  in  Boston,  and  her  son,  Jeiferson,  'i^t 
Edgeliill.  She  died  suddenly,  Oct.  10,  1836,  and 
was  buried  on  the  lonely  mountainside,  between  her 
distinguished  father  and  her  sailor-boy,  whose  mon- 
ument bears  the  inscription,  "  Sailor,  Soldier,  States- 
man, Scholar." 

PLEASANTS,  James,  Jr.,  fifteenth  governor 
of  Virginia  (1833-35),  was  born  in  G-oochlaud  county, 
Va.,  Oct.  34,  1769,  son  of  James  Pleasants.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  John  Pleasants,  who  emigrated 
from  England  in  1665.  After  a  thorough  school 
education,  he  studied  law  with  the  distinguished 
Judge  Fleming  and  began  practice  with  considerable 
success.  In  1796  he  was  elected  to  represent  Gooch- 
land county  in  the  house  of  delegates,  and  as  a  re- 
publican supported  the  resolutions  of  1798-99.  In 
1803  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  that  body,  which  latter 
position  he  filled  most  acceptably  until  1811.  In 
that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  He.  supported  Mr.  Madison's  ad- 
ministrative policy  during  the 
war  of  1813,  and  after  a  service 
in  the  house  he  was  in  1819 
elected  by  the  general  assem- 
bly a  senator  of  the  United 
States.  He  resigned,  however, 
in  1833,  and  was  then  elected 
governor  of  Virginia,  which 
office  he  held  by  annual  elections  until  1835.  He  was 
next  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1839-30,  his  last 
public  service;  for  though  twice  appointed  to  judicial 
position,  he  declined  acceptance  from  a  distrust  of 
his  quahflcations.  He  died  Nov.  9,  1836,  in  Gooch- 
land county,  universally  esteemed  for  his  many  vir- 
tues. He  left  a  distinguished  son,  John  Hampden 
Pleasants,  who  attained  almost  unrivaled  success  as 
editor  of  the  Richmond  "Whig."  His  grandson, 
James  Pleasants,  son  of  his  son,  John  Hampden,  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  Richmcmd. 

TYLEB,  John,  sixteenth  governor  of  Virginia 
(1835-37).     (See  index.) 

GILES,  William  Branch,  seventeenth  govern- 
or of  Virginia  (1837-30),  was  born  in  Amelia  county, 
Va.,  Aug.  13,  1763.  He  studied  at  Hampden  Sid- 
ney college  and  at  Princeton  ;  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  at  first  in  the  office  of 
Chancellor  George  Wythe.  Upon  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  began  practice  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  where 
he  remained  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1791  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  continued  to  serve 
in  that  capacity,  excepting  one  session,  until  March, 
1803.  At  first  he  was  a  member  of  the  federal 
party,  but  the  proposition  to  create  the  U.  S.  bank 
led  to  his  joining  with  the  democrats.  While  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Giles  attacked  him  sharply  from  his  seat  in  the  house, 
accusing  him  of  corruption  and  peculation,  and  af- 
terward moved  resolutions  censuring  Hamilton  for 
arbitrary  assumption  of  authority  and  for  want  of 
proper  respect  for  the  legislative  body.  Giles  was 
opposed  to  John  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
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took  active  part  in  opposition  to  that  instrument, 
■which  created  at  the  time  so  much  popular  excite- 
ment. He  was  equally  against  the  proposed  war 
with  France  on  account  of  outrages  which,  it  was 
alleged,  she  had  committed  on  American  commerce. 
In  1798  Giles  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture, and  in  1801  was  a  presidential  elector.  In  1804 
he  succeeded  "Wilson  Cary  Nicholas  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  ;  and,  being  re-elected,  continued  to  serve  in 
that  body  until  March  3,  1815,  when  he  resigned. 
His  position  in  the  senate  was  prominent,  being  that 
of  a  democratic  leader.  He  was  particularly  notice- 
able for  his  opposition  to  the  Madison  administration. 
Mr.  Giles  was  iu  private  life  from  1811  until  1825, 
when  he  was  presented  as  candidate  for  the  U.  S. 
senatorship,  but  was  defeated  by  John  Randolph. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  and  in  •  the  same 
year  governor  of  Virginia,  which 
office  he  held  until  1839.  Mr.  Giles 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  parliamentarians  of  his  time. 
He  was  an  accomplished  debater, 
and,  not  in  the  least  to  his  detri- 
ment, was  generally  compared  with 
Charles  James  Fox,  It  was  alleged 
in  the  comparison  that,  while  Fox 
was  thoroughly  educated  and  a 
scholar,  Giles  possessed  no  such 
advantages;  and  still  it  was  claim- 
ed by  no  less  an  authority  than 
John  Randolph  that  in  the  house 
of  representatives  Mr.  Giles  held 
the  same  position  in  the  judgment 
^  of  the  members  that  Fox  held  iu 

J^  "     *-  the  British  house  of  commons.     Mr. 

/  Giles  published  a  number  of  writ- 

ings, among  which  were  '  'A  Speech 
on  the  Embargo  La  ws  "  ( 1808 ) ;  "  Political  Letters  to 
the  People  of  Virginia"  (1813);  a  series  of  letters 
signed  "A  Constituent,"  which  were  printed  in  the 
"Richmond  Inquirer,"  and  which  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  plan  for  general  public  education  (1818). 
He  also  published,  m  1834,  a  sharp  letter  antagoniz- 
ing President  James  Monroe  and  Henry  Clay  on  ac- 
count of  their  interest  in  the  South  American  cause 
and  that  of  the  Greek  revolution,  as  also  the  question 
of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Giles  died  in  Albemarle  county, 
Va.,  Dec.  4,  1880. 

FLOYD,  John,  eighteenth  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (1830-34),  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Va., 
Apr.  34,  1783,  son  of  Col.  John  Floyd,  and  the  de- 
scendant of  a  family  early  established  in  Virginia. 
For  a  time  he  attended  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle, 
but  in  October,  1804,  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  student  of  medicine  ;  upon  being  grad- 
uated from  there  in  April,  1806,  he  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Va.  He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  June,  1807,  commissioned  as  major  of  militia 
in  1808,  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Virginia  line  in  1813, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
house  of  delegates.  He  subsequently  became  briga- 
dier-general of  militia,  and  in  1817  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  house  of  lepresentatives,  where  he  served  ably 
until  1839.  During  much  of  the  time  he  was  a  leader 
of  that  body,  exerting  an  immense  influence  upon  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  opposed  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1838.  In  1830  he  intro- 
duced the  first  bills  for  the  occupation  and  settlement 
of  Oregon,  and  in  a  speech  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  that  territory,  which  was  then 
and  for  many  years  afterward  so  little  appreciated, 
that  Benton,  in  1835,  named  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  as  "the  convenient,  natural  and  everlast- 
ing boundary  "  of  the  Union.  In  1830  Dr.  Floyd 
was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  to  succeed  William 


B.  Giles.     The  tariff  question  was  creating  great  in- 
terest at  the  time,  and  Floyd  was  still  governor  when 
South  Carolina  in  1833  announced  her  purpose  to 
nullify  the  federal  tariff  law.     In  his  several  mes- 
sages to  the  legislature,  Floyd  severely  condemned 
the  proclamation  of  President  Jackson  and  recom- 
mended a  convention  of  the  states.     Hedid  not,  how- 
ever, believe  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification.     He  was 
voted  for  by  South  Carolina  as  presi- 
dent in  1833.  The  same  year  occurred 
Nat    Turner's  insurrection    among 
the  slaves  of  Southampton  county, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  fifty- 
five  white  persons.     Gabriel   Tur- 
ner, the  slave  leader,  was  taken  and 
executed  for  treason.     Floyd  serv- 
ed  until  March  31,  1834,  when  he 
was  succeeded  as  chief  magistrate 
by  Littleton   W.  Tazewell.      Gov. 
Floyd  had  been  in  feeble  health  pre- 
vious to  tiis  gubernatorial  term,  and 
his    disease    finally    exhibited    it- 
self in  paralysis.      Excitement  in- 
duced by  the  visit  of  a  son  caused 
a  return   of  the  paralysis,  and  on 
Aug.  15,  1837,  he  died  at  the  Sweet 
Springs,  Montgomery  county,  Va. 
John  Hampden  Pleasants  said  that 
"Nature  had  endowed  Floyd  with  the  qualities  of  a 
hero,  and  the  stage  and  opportunity  were  only  want- 
ing to  have  enabled  him  to  shine  among  those  who 
have  dazzled  mankind  with  deeds  of  chivalry  and 
prowess. "    As  a  member  of  congress  he  easily  held 
a  position  among  the  first.     And  this  recognition  of 
worth  was  due  not  to  superficial  effects  of  oratoiy 
or  personal  popularity,  but  to  the  commanding  in- 
fluence of  his  majestic  moral  character  and  real 
worth. 

TAZEWEIiL,  Littleton  Waller,  nineteenth 
governor  of  Virginia  (1834^36),  was  born  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.  ,  Dec.  17, 1774.  He  was  graduated  from 
William  and  Mary  college  in  1791,  studied  law  un- 
der John  Wickham,  of  Richmond,  and  in  1796  was 
admitted  to  the  har.  During  the  last-named  year 
he  was  also  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates,  where 
he  remained  until  1800,  supporting  the  resolutions 
of  1798  and  Madison's  report  of  1799.  As  representa- 
tive to  congress  he,  in  1800,  succeeded  John  Mar- 
shall, the  latter  having  accepted  the  portfolio  of  sec- 
retary of  state.  While  in  his  con- 
gressional capacity,  Mr.  Tazewell 
supported  Jefferson  in  the  presi- 
dential election  which  fell  to  the 
house,  thus  opposing  the  claims  of 
Aaron  Burr.  He  declined  a  sub- 
sequent re-election  to  congress,  and 
upon  removing  to  Norfolk  in  1803 
soon  established  himself  as  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  that  locality. 
He  was  especially  prominent  as 
an  admiralty  or  criminal  advo- 
cate. Roman  Catholic  priests  con- 
sulted him  about  canon  law,  and 
London  merchants  upon  points 
affecting  their  trade.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  all  public  ques- 
tions and  their  underlying  prin- 
ciples, his  wide  reading  and 
unquestioned  capability  giving 
him  much  influence.  He  was,  however,  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  the  reverse  of  an  opportunist. 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  general  views 
and  constitutional  opinions  of  Jefferson,  although 
dissenting  with  equal  ardor  from  various  special 
policies  of  the  administration.     Against  both  France 

and  England  he  was  streniiously  outspoken,  and  urg- 
o^  l,„„»;i;.!„„  „!.u  „„.u    gygjj  ggj^g  ^^  ^^^  ^  j.^  ^g^j. 
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his  immediate  services  in  the  field.  Wlien  public 
sentiment  began  to  tend  toward  war,  however,  he 
reversed  his  position,  declaring  the  administration 
to  be  incapable  at  all  points,  his  opposition  being 
equally  fierce  against  Mr.  Madison  during  the  lat- 
ter's  presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Tazewell  contin- 
ued to  decry  the  policy  that  was  bringing  about  the 
impending  struggle  with  Great  Britain  until  the 
formal  declaration  of  war  in  1813,  when  he  again 
wheeled  around  and  gave  the  government  his  loyal 
support.  In  1816  he  became  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  where  his  profound  knowledge  of 
economical  and  fiscal  questions  gave  him  an  active 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  Under  Mon- 
roe he  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  commissioners  instru- 
mental in  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain. 
From  1834  to  1830  Mr.  Tazewell  was  once  more  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  During  this  second 
senatorial  career  he  was  most  conspicuous  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  His 
report  on  the  Panama  mission  is  widely  known,  as 
are  also  his  addresses  upon  the  tariff,  the  piracy  act, 
the  bankrupt  act,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  presi- 
dent in  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers.  He 
opposed  with  impartial  vigor  the  respective  admin- 
istrations of  both  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew 
Jackson.  In  1833  he  resigned  from  the  senate,  after 
refusing  the  honorable  office  of  chairman  of  that 
bod3^  and  after  having  made  himself  particularly 
antagonistic  to  the  presidential  action  in  removing 
deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
was,  in  fact,  generally  in  the  opposition,  denouncing 
the  proclamation  against  the  Sonth  Carolina  move- 
ment, though  he  had  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
nullifiers,  in  wlaich  respect  his  position  resembled 
Tyler's.  He  was  elected  governor  of  his  state  in 
1834,  after  which  service  he  relinquished  all  active 
participation  in  politics.  He  died  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
May  6,  1860. 

BOBEBTSON,  Wyndham,  twentieth  govern- 
or of  Virginia  (1836-37),  was  born  near  the  site  of 
Manchester,  Va.,  opposite  Richmond,  Jan.  36,  1803. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Judge  John  and  Thomas  Boiling 
Robertson,  the  latter  having  been  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana. Upon  his  graduation  from  William  and  Mary 
college  he  studied  law,  and  in  1834  established  him- 
self in  Richmond,  where  he  soon  won  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  his  profession.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs;  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state  in  1830, 
andagainin  1833.  Upon  March 
31, 1836,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  on  the  same  day, 
through  the  resignation  of  Lit- 
tleton W.  Tazewell,  succeeded 
to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  where 
be  remained  for  one  year.  He 
served  in  the  legislature  fi-om 
1838  to  1841,  and  again  from  1858 
to  1865.  As  a  state-rights  un- 
ionist he  opposed  alike  seces- 
sion and  coercion,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  legislative  paper 
defining  the  position  of  Virginia 
in  view  of  the  impending  troub- 
les. He  also  wrote  ' '  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Course  of  Virginia 
throughout  the  Slave  Contro- 
versy," which  remains  in  MS. 
In  1863  he  took  ground  against  the  attempt  to  fix 
the  prices  of  food,  and  upon  the  legislature  sei-iously 
considering  such  a  measure  in  1864,  he  was  with  dif- 
ficulty dissuaded  from  withdrawing  from  that  body. 
He  published,  in  1887,  "Pocahontas,  alias  Matoaka, 
and  her  Descendants  through  her  Marriage  with 
John  Rolfe."  Gov,  Robertson  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington  county,  Va.,  Feb.  11,  1888. 
v.— 39. 
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CAMPBELL,  David,  twenty-first  governor  of 
Virginia  (1837-40),  was  born  at  Royal  Oaks,  Botetourt 
county,  Va.,  Aug.  3, 1779,  son  of  John  Campbell  and 
Elizabeth  McDonald.    He  received  such  education  as 
the  frontier  settlements  could  provide,  and  in  1794,  be- 
ing then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  appointed  an  ensign 
in  Capt.  John  Davis's  company  of  militia  in  the  3d 
battalion  of  the  70th  regiment,  which  position  he  held 
until  he  removed  to  Abingdon 
as  an   assistant  in  the   clerk's 
office  there.     In  1799  the  70th 
regiment  was  divided  and  the 
105th  regiment  formed,  in  the 
39th  battalion  of  which  David 
Campbell  was  commissioned  as 
captain  of  a  company  of  light  in- 
fantry assigned  to  it,  and  which 
he  raised   and   organized.      In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  Capt. 
Campbell  married  his  cousin, 
Mary  Hamilton, by  whomhehad 
no  issue.     He  now  studied  law 
and  obtained  a  license,  although 
never  practicing  his  profession. 
He  was  fond  of  reading  history 
and  thus  enriched  his  mind  and  /f 

acquired  hisstyle  of  written  com-       ji  ■    .^  ^ 

position.  In  1803  he  was  appoint-  ■^'^^  euiiJaX^  euOr^.i^*J^^^ 
ed  deputy  clerk  of  the  county  / 

of  Washington,  and  chiefly  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office  to  the  year  1813,  on  the  6th  of  July  of 
which  he  was  commissioned  a  major  of  the  13th  in- 
fantry, U.  S.  array.  On  March  13,  1813,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  80th 
U.  S.  regiment,  and  participated  in  the  arduous 
campaigns  of  that  regiment  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  toward  Lake  Champlain.  In  these  campaigns 
he  was  so  severely  attacked  with  rheumatism  that  he 
had  to  resign  his  commission  Jan.  38,  1814.  On  re- 
turning home  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gov.  Bar- 
bour, and  soon  after  was  elected  general  of  the  3d 
brigade  of  Virginia.  On  Jan.  35,  1815,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  3d  Virginia  cavalry.  After 
this  he  again  served  as  clerk  of  his  county  until  1830, 
when  he  was  elected  to  "the  state  senate.  In  1834  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Washington 
county,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia  in  1836,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  March  3l"  1837.  Gov.  Campbell  had 
supported  Andi'ew  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  but, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  states'-rights  men  of 
the  South,  he  withdrew  his  support  from  the  demo- 
cratic party  when  it  brought  forward  the  subtreasury 
scheme  and  the  standing  army  bill.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  whig  party,  formed  about  this  time, 
and  warmly  supported  the  nominations  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison and  John  Tyler  for  the  jjresidency  and  vice- 
presidency.  In  his  messages  he  earnestly  urged  the 
establishment  of  the  common-school  system.  He 
retired  from  the  govenior.ship  March  31,  1840.  He 
afterward  accepted  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  his  county.     He  died  March  19,  1859. 

GILMEB,  Thomas  Walker,  twenty-second 
governor  of  Virginia  (1840-41),  was  born  at  Gilmer- 
ton,  Albemarle  county,  Va  ,  Apr.  6,  1803,  the  de- 
scendant of  Dr.  George  Gilmer,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His 
grandfather.  Dr.  George  Gilmer  of  Albemarle,  was 
a  leading  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  served  in  the 
convention  and  legislature  of  Virginia.  His  son, 
George,  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Capt.  Christopher 
Hudson,  to  whom  was  born  Thomas  Walker  Gilmer. 
The  son  received  his  early  education  from  Di'.  Prank 
Carr,  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  later  from 
John  Robertson,  a  Scotchman.  He  studied  law 
under  iiis  uncle,  Pendey  R.  Gilmer,  at  Liberty, 
Bedford  county,  Va.,  and  was  much  aided  and  stim- 
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ulated  in  liis  studies  by  correspondence  witli  another 
uncle,  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  one  of  the  literary  lights 
of  the  Old  Dominion.     At  the  bar  of  Albemarle,  Mr. 
Gilmer  soon  won  a  first  place.     He  was  among  the 
delegates  to  tlie  Staunton  convention,  summoned  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  state  constitution.     Dur- 
ing tlie  political  canvass  which  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of   Andrew  Jackson   to   the  presidency,    Mr. 
Gilmer    edited  "The  Virginia  Advocate."      From 
1829-37   Mr.  Gilmer  represented  the  county  of  Al- 
bemarle,  in  the  house  of  delegates,  where  he  served 
upon  many  leading  committees,  among  others  that 
on  revolutionary  claims.     Later,  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  John  Floyd  commissioner  of  the  state  to 
prosecute  the  revolutionary  claims  of  Virginia.     He 
supported  Gen.  Jackson  for  the 
presidency  in  1832,  but  when  the 
president  issued  his  proclamation 
in  1833  against  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Gilmer,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  lending  Virginia  democrats, 
withdrew  his  support  and  aided 
in   forming  the  whig  party.     In 
1837  Mr.  Gilmer  spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  in  Texas  as  ageuf 
for  capitali.sls  in  Virginia.     This 
trip  made  him  cognizant   of  the 
resources  of  the  infant   republic 
of    Texas,    and    he    was   lience- 
forth  an  ardent  advocate  of  its 
annexation  to  our  Union.     When 
^  ,  the  legislature  met  in  1888,  Mr. 

/kir7h~ay>  ^^o-^^,J?T,^j,^  Gilmer  was,  without  opposition, 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  del- 
egates. He  was  re-elected  speaker 
in  December,  1839,  and  on  Feb.  4,  1840,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  to  succeed  David  Camp- 
bell on  tlie  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  on  March 
31,  1840.  He  entered  zealously  upon  his  duties,  and 
at  his  own  expense  performed  a  tour  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  carefully  examining  all  the  public 
works.  A  notewoi'thy  event  of  his  administration 
was  his  dispute  with  Gov.  Seward  of  New  York, 
concerning  fugitive  slaves.  Seward  had  upon  sev- 
eral occasions,  refused  to  surrender  slaves,  and  also 
those  persons  who  had  incited  them  to  escape, 
whereupon  Gilmer  subsequently  refased  to  give  up 
certain  New  York  criminals  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Virginia.  In  this  latter  action  he  was,  however, 
not  sustained  by  the  legislature,  and  after  an  able 
message  to  that  body  vindicating  his  course,  he  re- 
signed from  the  gubernatorial  chair,  March  1,  1841. 
Despite  the  expectations  of  the  southern  whigs,  Mr. 
Clay  forced  upon  the  party  the  measure  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Gilmer  sustained  the  pi-es- 
ident,  John  Tyler,  in  his  vetoes  of  the  bill  to  charter 
such  an  institution.  He  was  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  and  in  1842 
made  a  report  upon  the  veto  by  the  president  of  the 
tariff  bill.  He  zealously  aided  Mr.  Tyler  in  his 
move  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union.  In  1843  he  de- 
feated W.  L.  Goggin  for  congress,  and  on  Feb.  15, 
1844,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Tjder  as  sec- 
retary of  the  navy.  The  nomination  was  at  once 
unanimously  confirmed.  But  in  less  than  two  weeks 
after  his  nomination,  he  fell  a  victim  of  the  awful 
catastrophe  on  the  steamer  Princeton,  by  which  the 
secretary  of  state  and  others  peri.shed  also.  Four 
sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him.  He  was  bur- 
ied at  his  father's  home,  "  Mt.  Air,"  in  Albemarle 
county.  An  excellent  portrait  of  Gov.  Gilmer  is  in 
the  State  library  of  Richmond.  George  R.  Gilmer, 
at  one  time  the  governor  of  Georgia,  was  his  near 
cou.5in. 

RUTHEBrOOBD,  John,  twenty-third  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (1841-43),  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  Dec.  6,  1792,  son  of  Thomas  Rutherfoord,  a 


talented  merchant  of  Richmond,  Va.,  distinguished 
for  his  political  writings.  The  son  received  his  ed- 
ucation at  Princeton  college,  and  subsequently 
studied  law,  which  profession  he  practiced,  however, 
but  a  short  time.  He  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Virginia  mutual  assurance  society,  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  He  was  first  cap- 
tain of  the  Richmond  Fayette  artillery,  and  became 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  the  division  of  parties, 
Mr.  Rutherfoord  was  a  states-rights  man,  and  was  a 
whig  until,  in  1837,  he  returned  to  an  association  with 
the  democrats.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  ■ 
and  in  1840  was  lieutenant-governor,  and,  upon  the 
death  of  Gov.  Thomas  Gilmer  in  1841,  succeeded 
him  as  acting  governor,  which  place  he  filled  for 
more  than  a  year.  During  this  period  he  conducted 
a  correspondence  with  Gov.  William  H.  Seward  of 
New  York,  which  had  been  pressed  by  his  predeces- 
sor, concerning  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  cer- 
tain fugitives.  For  years  he  was  associated  in 
intimate  correspondence  with  the  first  public  men  of 
the  day,  among  them  ex-President  John  Tyler, 
William  C.  Rives  and  President  Madison.  At  an 
entertainment  at  his  house,  Gen.  Scott  pronounced 
the  eulogy  on  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  which  contribut- 
ed to  his  being  called  to  command  the  forces  of 
Virginia  in  1861.  He  died  in  July,  1865,  leaving  an 
only  son,  John  Coles  Rutherfoord,  who  served  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  was  favorably  known  as  a  de- 
bater and  writer. 

GREGORY,  John  Iffunford,  twenty-fourth 
governor  of  Virginia  (1842-43),  was  born  in  Charles- 
City  county,  Va.,  July  8,  1804,  son  of  John  M.  Greg- 
ory and  his  wife.Letitia  Power  Graves.  He  attended 
the  old-field  school  of  his  county,  until  he  attained 
the  age  of  sixtean,  after  which  he  alternately  taught 
school  himself,  and  was  employed  in  farm  labor. 
Removing  to  James  City  county,  he  for  a  time  taught 
there,  and  having  commenced  the  study  of  law, 
entered  William  and  Mary  college,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  in 
1830.  He  was  in  the  same  year  elected  a  delegate 
from  James  City  county  in  the  state  assembly,  to 
which  body  he  was  continuously  returned  until  1841, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  on 
March  1, 1841,  succeeded  John  Rutherfoord  as  acting- 
governor  of  the  state.  He  continued  the  state  execu- 
tive until  Jan.  1,  1843,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Gov. 
James  McDowell.  During  his 
service  in  the  legislature  and 
executive,  Mr.  Gregory  was  a 
states-rights  whig,  opposed  to 
a  bank  and  the  other  meas- 
ures popular  with  the  whigs  of  the  North.  In  1853 
Gov.  Gregory  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney  for  the 
ea.stern  district  of  Virginia,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  year  1860,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  sixth  judicial  ciroiit  of  Virginia,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  displaced  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  in  1866.  He  then  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Charles  City  county,  but  was 
soon  elected  commonwealth's  attorney  for  thecounty, 
and  served  luitil  the  year  1880,  when  feeble  health 
compelled  his  retirement.  He  passed  his  last  days 
in  Williamsburgh,  and  was  buried  in  Shockoe  Hill 
cemetery,  Richmond,  in  1887. 

McDOWEI/L,  James,  twenty-fifth  governor  of 
Virginia  (1843-46),  was  born  at  Cherry  Grove,  Rock- 
bridge county,  Va.,  Oct.  11,  1795.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  John  McDowell,  who  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  America  in  the  year  1735,  and  settled  In 
Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  where  he  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  on  Dec.  25, 1742.  Among  his  issue  was  Col. 
James  McDowell,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1813, 
and  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Preston. 
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James  McDowell  was  their  third  child.  He  at- 
tended several  private  schools,  entered  Yale  college, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1810.  He  next  studied 
law  under  Chapman  Johnson,  at  Staunton,  Va.,  but 
never  practiced  it.  In  1831  he  entered  the  legisla- 
ture, and  after  the  Nat  Turner 
insurrection  broke  out  he  advo- 
cated gradual  abolition  of  slav- 
ery. From  this  time  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell was  continuously  in 
public  life,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  state.  His  sister,  Elizabeth, 
was  the  wife  of  Tliouias  H.  Ben- 
ton of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  McDow- 
ell agreed  with  him  in  support 
of  President  Jackson's  procla- 
mation against  South  Carolina. 
His  speech  on  foreign  relations 
brought  him  to  the  front  in  1833 
as  a  rival  of  John  Tyler  for  the 
senatorship,  but  he  was  defeat- 
ed. In  1838  Mr.  McDowell  de- 
livered before  the  Alumni  as- 
sociation of  Princeton  college 
an  address  so  able  and  eloquent 
that  he  was  subsequently  elected  the  orator  on  the 
occasion  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foimdation  of  the  college.  In  December,  1842,  Mr. 
McDowell  was  elected  by  the  legislature  governor, 
and  on  Jan.  1,  1843,  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Before  the  close  of  his  term  of  three  years 
Gov.  McDowell  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  tj.  S. 
house  of  representatives,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
■of  his  brother-in-law,  "William  Taylor.  He  served 
in  cougi-ess  with  conspicuous  ability  until  1851.  His 
most  memorable  effort  in  cougresswas  his  speech  on 
the  admission  of  California  as  one  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  not  excelled  in  ability  by  any  de- 
livered on  the  floor.  He  died  at  Lexington  Aug.  24, 
1851,  in  the  flfty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an 
issue  of  nine  children. 

SMITH,  William,  twenty-sixth  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (1846-49),  was  born  in  King  George  county, 
Va.,  Sept.  6,  1796.  He  received  a  good  preparation 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  attended 
several  academies.  After  some  years  of  law  study, 
he  was  qualified  in  the  county  court  of  Culpeper 
county  in  August,  1829.  He  was 
an  ardent  democrat,  and  in  his  thir- 
ty-ninth year  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  state  senate.  He  was  re- 
elected to  this  body,  but  resigned 
after  serving  one  session.  In  1837 
he  obtained  a  contract  for  carrying 
the  mails,  and  as  the  route  of  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  rapid  develop- 
ment, he  was  repeatedly  ordered  by 
the  government  to  perform  extra 
duties,  for  which  he  was  entitled 
to  extra  compensation.  The  cir- 
cumstance was  noticed  in  congress 
by  a  whig  senator,  B.  "W".  Leigh 
of  Virginia,  who,  without  call- 
ing the  name  of  Mr.  Smith,  yet 
fixed  upon  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"Extra  Bill V,"  which  adhered  to 
him  tlirough  life.  In  1840  Mr. 
Smith  was  elected  to  congress  over  Lynn  Banks,  and 
was  in  congress  until  1843.  In  December,  1845,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  succeeding  James  McDowell  Jan.  1, 
1846.  In  1850  Gov.  Smith  removed  to  California, 
where  two  of  his  sons  were  residing.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  which  met 
at  Bernica  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  was  un- 
sinimously  elected  permanent  president  of  the  body. 


After  acquiring  much  property  by  the  practice  of 
the  law,  he  returned  to  Virginia  in  December,  1852, 
and  in  May,  1853,  was  elected  to  congress,  in  which 
body  he  served  until  1861.  Though  in  the  sixty -fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Gov.  Smith  offered  his  services  to 
Gov.  Letcher  for  command  in  tlie  Confederate  army, 
and  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  49th  regiment  of 
Virginia  infantry.  He  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
in  many  bloody  engagements,  and  received  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier-general.  He  served  a  brief 
interval  in  the  Confederate  congress,  and  in  May, 
1863,  was  elected  a  second  time  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, assuming  the  duties  of  the  office  in  Janu- 
ary, 1864.  Early  in  August,  1863,  he  was  made 
major-general.  As  governor  he  aided  the  sinking 
fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  by  supplies  of  food  and 
money.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  Apr.  3, 
1865,  Gov.  Smith  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  Lynchburg.  Soon  after,  the  Confederacy  collaps- 
ed, and  Gov.  Smith  returned  to  Warrenton,  Va., 
and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
came  to  the  front  again  in  the  election  between 
"Walker  and  "Wells,  upon  the  issues  involved  in  recon- 
struction, tu  1877,  though  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1878 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  an  election  to  the  U.  S. 
senate.  After  this  he  returned  finally  to  private  life. 
Mr.  Smith  was  an  advocate  of  temperance  all  his 
life,  and  was  inexorably  opposed  to  the  use  of  liquor 
in  elections.  His  marvelous  activity,  fearless  char- 
acter, and  powerful  talents  place 
him  among  the  remarkable  men 
of  the  age.  He  died  May  18, 
1887,  having  attained  the  ex- 
traordinary age  of  ninety  years. 

FLOYD,  Jolm  Buchanan, 
twenty-seventh  go  vern  or  of  Virgi  n- 
ia(1849-53).  (Seep.7,thisvolume.) 

JOHNSON,  Joseph,  twenty- 
eighth  governor  ofVirginia  (1853- 
56),  was  born  in  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1785.  "When  he 
was  five  years  of  age,  his  father, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  died,  and  the 
family  removed,  first  to  Sussex 
county,  N.  J.,  and  in  1801  toBridge- 
port,  Harrison  county,  Va.  Harri- 
son county  was  at  that  time  "the 
forest  primeval,"  and  educational 
facilities  werelimited.  Young  Johnson  was,  therefore, 
only  able  to  acquire  a  rudimentary  English  educa- 
tion by  studying  at  night  and  at  odd  intervals.  Soon 
after  settling  in  Bridgeport  he  engaged  to  live  with 
an  old  farmer,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  he  at 
once  won  by  reason  of  his  diligent  habits.  "When 
Mr.  Johnson  attained  his  majority  he  married  the 
daughter  of  his  employer,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
the  latter  four  years  later,  purchased  the  interests  of 
the  other  heirs  in  the  farm.  Here  he  made  his  home 
for  over  seventy  consecutive  years.  His  first  public 
service  was  as  captain  of  a  military  company  in  the 
war  of  1812.  In  1815  lie  was  elected  to  the  state  leg- 
islature, and,  after  serving  four  years,  declined  re- 
election. In  1833  hewas  nominated  for  congress  by 
the  democratic  party,  and,  after  an  exciting  canvass, 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  eminent  Philip  Dodd- 
ridge of  Brooke  county,  whom  he  again  defeated  in 
1835.  In  1835  he  once  more  consented  to  become 
his  party's  candidate,  and  remained  in  congress  for 
six  years,  when  he  retired,  declining  a  renomination. 
In  1843  he  was  again  forced  by  his  party  to  become 
a  candidate,  and  in  1847  once  more  declined  re-elec- 
tion. In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Virginia,  and  while  a  member  of  the 
convention  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  by  the 
legislature,  and  was  subsequently  made  the  nominee 
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of  the  democratic  party  for  the  office  he  was  filling. 
His  opponent,  Judge  George  W.  Summers  of  Kana- 
wha, was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  Virginia  ever 
produced,  and,  like  Mr.  Johnson,  had  never  yet  suf- 
fered defeat  in  an  election  by  the  people.  In  this 
event,  however,  Mr.  Johnson  came  off  the  victor  by 
a  plurality  of  9,000  votes.  This  was  his  last  public 
office,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  presidential 
elector  in  1860.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he 
was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  Virginia  who  had 
been  before  the  people  almost  contin\iou8ly  for  forty 
years,  and  who  had  never  been  defeated  in  any  of  his 
aspirations. 

WISE,  Henry  Alexander,  twenty-ninth  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (1856-60),  was  born  at  Drumrabnd- 
town,  the  county -seat  of  Accomac  county,  Va.,  Dec. 
3,  1806,  son  of  Maj.  John  Wise  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Corbin  Cropper— both  the  Wises  and  tlie  Croppers 
being  among  the  oldest  families  in  Virginia.  The 
first  Jolin  Wise,  from  Devonshire.  Eng.,  settled  in 
Accomac  county  in  1635,  married  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Col.  Edmund  Scarburg,  and  from  him,  in  the 
sixth  generation  Henry  A.  Wise  was  descended. 
The  first  John  Cropper  came  from  Scotland,  or  North 
of  England,  in  1643,  and  married  Gertrude,  daugh- 
ter of  Maj.  Edmund  Bowman,  and  from  him  also, 
in  the  sixth  generation,  Henry  A.  Wise  was  de- 
scended. Both  families,  too,  have  been  prominent 
in  Virginia  for  over  two  centuries. 
Col.  John  Wise,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  Henry  A.,  was 
county  lieutenant  of  the  Eastern 
shore  under  King  George  III., 
and  Gen.  John  Cropper,  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  was  a  disting- 
uished revolutionary  soldier,  and 
the  personal  friend  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette,  under  both  of 
whom  he  served.  Henry  Alex- 
ander Wise  was  left  an  orphan  at 
six  years  of  age.  His  earlier  train- 
ing was  committed  to  an  aunt,and 
to  his  guardian  and  unole,by  mar- 
riage, Maj.  John  Custis.  At  six- 
teen he  was  sent  to  Washington 
college,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
acquitted  himself  mostcreditably, 
and  afterward  attended  the  law 
lectures  of  Judge  Tucker  at  Winchester,  Va.  Upon 
his  return  to  his  native  county  he  qualified  himself  for 
the  practice  of  law,  and  his  first  vote  for  president 
was  cast  for  Andrew  Jackson.  He  then  removed  his 
residence  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  wasmanied 
to  Ann  Jennings,  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
Bev.  Obadiah  Jennings.  After  a  brief  residence  in 
Nashville,  Mr.  Wise  returned  to  Virginia  and  en- 
tered actively  into  politics,  being  elected  to  congress 
over  Richard  Coke.  Mr.  Coke  was  suspected  of 
nullification  tendencies,  while  Mr.  Wise  opposed 
nullification,  and  the  campaign  resulted  in  a  duel, 
in  which  Mr.  Wise  slightly  wounded  Mr.  Coke  in 
the  arm.  Following  this  election,  Mr.  Wise  was 
returned  to  congress  for  six  successive  terms.  In 
this  capacity  he  rose  to  the  highest  prominence  as  a 
debater,  and  crossed  swords  with  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  his  day.  In  the  famous  controversy  between 
President  Tyler  and  congress,  Mr.  Wi.se  was  one  of 
the  few  who  adhered  to  tlie  president,  and,  with 
Bailie  Peyton  and  others,  belonged  to  what  was 
known  as  the  "  Corporal's  guard."  In  1844  he  was 
nominated  as  minister  to  France,  but  rejected  by 
the  senate.  Afterward  he  was  nominated  as  min- 
ister to  Brazil,  and  went  to  that  post  in  1844.  Prior 
to  this,  his  first  wife,  Ann  Jennings,  had  died,  and 
he  married  Sarah  Sergeant,  daughter  of  John  Ser- 
geant of  Pennsylvania.    He  remained  in  Brazil  until 


1847,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1850  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  convention  of 
Virginia.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
that  body  his  second  wife  diedr  and  he  was  mariied 
a  third  time,  Nov.  1,  1853,  to  Mary  Lyons  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  In  1855  Mr.  Wise  was  nominated  by  the 
democracy  for  governor  of  Virginia  at  a  time  when 
the  American  (or  know-nothing)  party  seemed  to  be 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  The  canvass  of  Mr. 
Wise  was  one  of  singular  power  and  brilliancy,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  The 
result  was  his  election  by  a  handsome  majority,  and 
the  know-nothing  party  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  During  his  gubernatoi'ial  term  of  office  the 
John  Brown  outbreak  occurred,  which  he  promptly 
suppressed  by  the  capture  and  execution  of  Brown. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  Jan.  1,  1860, 
Gov.  Wise  established  himself  at  a  farm  near  Nor- 
folk. In  the  democratic  conventions  of  1860  he  was 
prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  in  1861  was  elected  a  member  of  the  se- 
cession convention,  where  he  strenuously  opposed, 
secession  and  advocated  "fighting  in  the  Union." 
The  views  of  Mr.  Wise  were  peculiar.  While  most 
indignant  against  what  he  believed  to  be  the  unwar- 
ranted aggressions  of  the  North,  he  dearly  loved  the 
Federal  Union,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  ultra, 
secessionists.  His  attitude  won  him  but  few  adher- 
ents, although,  when  a  decision  was  forced  upon 
Virginia,  Gov.  Wise  voted  for  secession.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general and  sent  to  Western  Virginia,  where  ha 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Scary  creek,  and 
wlience  lie  was  ultimately  recalled,  owing  to  mis- 
understandings between  himself  and  Gen.  Floyd. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  Roanoke  Island,  where  he 
remained  until  the  capture  of  that  place  by  Gen. 
Burnside,  in  February,  1862.  In  the  assault  Capt. 
O.  Jennings  Wise,  the  governor's  eldest  son,  was. 
killed.  The  governor  himself  was  ill  at  Nag's  Head 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  so  e.scaped.  Later  he 
was  stationed  on  the  defences  at  Chaflin's  farm,  and 
then  transferred  to  South  Carolina.  In  May,  1864, 
he  was  recalled  to  Virginia,  reaching  Petersburg- 
with  his  command  just  in  time  to  resist  the  first  at- 
tack on  that  city  by  Gen.  W.  F.  (Baldy)  Smith,  and 
at  great  odds  held  the  place,  receiving  the  highest, 
endorsements  for  his  brilliant  defence.  His  com- 
mand remained  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg  hence- 
forth, and  was  the  last  engaged  at  Appomattox. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Gov.  Wise  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  making  his  home  in  Richmond.  He 
had  a  large  and  lucrative  clientage,  and  beyond  a 
brief  term  as  commissioner  for  Virginia  to  run  tlie 
boundary  line  between  that  state  and  Maryland, 
he  took  no  part  in  politics.  Gov.  Wise  is  the  author 
of  "  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,"  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  contribution  to  the  political  history 
of  his  day.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  intellect  and 
marked  individuality,  being  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent public  speakers  of  a  period  in  American  his- 
tory when  oratory  was  a  most  common  weapon. 
His  private  life  was  singularly  pure,  and  the  hon- 
esty of  his  convictions  was  alike  acknowledged  by 
both  friend  and  foe.  Gov.  Wise  had  by  his  first 
marriage  four  children:  (1)  Mary,  mari-ied  Dr. 
A.  Y.  P.  Garnett  of  Washington  ;  (2)  Obadiali 
Jennings,  killed  at  Roanoke  Island;  (3)  Henry  A., 
Jr.,  who  died  leaving  issue;  (4)  Ann  .Jennings,  who- 
married  Frederick  Plumer  Hoi  ison.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  three  children:  (1)  Dr.  Ricliard  A.Wise; 
(2)  John  Sergeant  Wise;  (3)  Miirgaretta  Ell  en,  married 
William  C.'Mayo.  By  his  third  wife  he  had  no 
children.  He  died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  12, 1876. 
LETCHER,  John,  thirtieth  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (1860-64),  was  born  at  Lexington,  Rockbridge 
county,  Va.,  March  28,  1813.     His  education  wa.^ 
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obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  supple- 
mented with  a  course  at  "Washington  college.  He 
subsequently  matriculated  at  Randolph  Macon  col- 
lege,_  where  he  was  graduated  in  1833.  He  also 
studied  law  at  the  latter  institution,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  Virginia  in  1839,  establishing  him- 
self m  Lexington.  _  During  his  early  years  of  prac- 
tice, he  entered  into  journalism, 
and  for  some  time  edited  a  news- 
paper known  as  the  "  Valley  Star." 
In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  reforming  the  con- 
stitution of  Virginia,  and  from 
1852-59  served  in  congress  as  a 
democrat.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
he  was  active  upon  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  He  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  Virginia  in  1859, 
serving  until  1864.  He  was  thus 
in  possession  of  this  office  when 
Ins  state  adopted  the  ordinance 
(if  secession  in  1861,  which  policy, 
although  previously  opposed  by 
him,  at  once  received  his  earnest 
and  uncompromising  support.  It 
was  at  his  instigation  that  all  the 
state  forces  were  immediately 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Confederate  government, 
without  waiting  for  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  Gov.  Letcher 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lexington, 
where  he  died  Jan.  36,  1884. 

PIEBPONT,  Francis  H.,thirty-firstgovernorof 
Virginia  (1864-68),  was  born  in  Monongahela  county, 
Va.,  Jan.  35,  1814.     He  worked  upon  his  father's 
farm  and  in  the  tan-yard  until  he  attained  his  major- 
ity, meanwhile  attending  sch  jol  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  matriculated  at 
Allegheny  college.  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1839;  afterward  lie  went  South,  where  he 
taught  school  in  Mississippi.     He  studied  law,  and 
having  returned  to  Virginia,  was  in  due  season  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Fairmont,  Marion  county.     He 
was  a  pronounced  anti-slavery  man,  and  at  the  con- 
vention held  at  Wheeling  in  1861,  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  the  government  of  Virginia,  after  the ' 
state  had  seceded  from  the  Union,  he  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  governor  by  the  representatives  of  the 
forty  counties  that  had  sent  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion,      He  held   office  under 
this  election  for  twelve  months, 
and  meanwhile  was  elected  by 
the  people  to  till  an  unexpired 
term  of  two  years,   and  was 
afterward  re-elected    for   the 
full  term  of  four  years.     Af- 
ter the  division    of    Virginia 
into  two   separate  states,    he 
removed  the  state  archives  to 
Alexandria,  convened  the  leg- 
islature,  and  remained   there 
two  years,  and  called  the  con- 
vention in  1864,  which  assem- 
bled and  abolished  slavery  in 
the  state.     At  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond, he  removed  the  seat  of 
government  from  Alexandria 
to  that  city,   and  in    a    few 
months  had  the  state  property 
reorganized.     At  the   conclu- 
sion of  his  term  as  governor  in  1868,  he  returned  to 
Fairmont  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  in 
1870  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Marion  county  to 
the  West  Virginia  legislature.     He  was  appointed 
collector  of  internal  revenue  by  President  Garfield. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Protestant  church  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  has  been  a  member  of  most  of  its 
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important  conventions,   and  on  several  occasions  a 
representative  to  the  general  conferences. 

WELLS,  Henry  Horatio,  thirty-second  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (1868-71),  was  born  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  Romeo 
academy,  Micliigan,  studied  law  in  Detroit  with 
Theodore  Romeyn,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846, 
and  in  1854-56  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Michigan.  He  entered  the  Federal  army  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  as  colonel  of  the  36th  Michigan  infantry, 
in  which  he  served  with  distinction,  attaining  the 
brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1865  he  settled 
in  Richmond,  Va. ,  and  resum- 
ed the  practice  of  the  law. 
Gen.  John  M.  Schofleld,  U. 
S.  army,  commanding  the 
first  military  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, appointed  him  on  Apr. 
16,  1868,  provisional  governor 

of  Virginia,  superseding  Gov.  Francis  H.  Pierpont. 
In  1869  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  governor 
of  the  state  under  the  new  constitution,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Gilbert  0.  Walker.  Gov.  Wells  was  soon 
after  appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Virginia,  which  position  he  held  until 
1873,  when  he  resigned  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Wasliington  city,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  was  appointed  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  His  son,  H.  H.  Wells,  Jr.,  received  the 
appointment  of  assistant  attorney  for  the  district. 
The  two  held  office  until  1879,  when  they  were  suc- 
ceeded respectively  by  George  B.  Corkhill  and  R. 
Ross  Perry.  Gov.  Wells  is  still  living  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  is  an  active  practitioner  of  the  law. 

WALKER,  Gilbert  Carlton,  thirty -third 
governor  of  Virginia  (1871-74),  was  born  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1833.  He  prepared  him- 
self for  college  at  the  Delaware  and  Bingham  ton 
academy  and  entered  Williams  college,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1851.  Here  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
thorough  student,  and  in  particular  developed  rare 
abilities  as  a  debater  and  public  speaker.  He  left 
Williams  college  a  year  after  his  entrance  on  account 
of  having  been  treated,  as  he  thought,  unjustly,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises, and  entered  the  junior  class  of  Hamilton  col- 
lege. He  was  appointed  prize  speaker,  and  at  the 
exhibition  in  July,  1853,  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 
He  was  graduated  in  July,  1854,  and  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Horace  S.  Gris- 
wold  in  Binghamton.  In  the  following  year  he 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  Col.  N.  W.  Davis  at 
Oswego,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  soon  be- 
came the  recognized  leader  of  the  young  dem'ocracy 
of  Tioga  county.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  county,  but  was 
defeated.  His  successful  opponent,  who  soon  after 
became  his  law  partner,  was  Gen.  B.  S.  Tracy,  after- 
ward associate  justice  of  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals  and  later  secretary  of  the  navy.  On  Apr. 
15,  1857,  Mr.  Walker  married  Miss  Evans,  daughter 
of  Alfred  J.  Evans,  a  merchant  of  his  native  city. 
In  1859  Mr.  Walker  removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  where 
he  soon  became  a  prominent  lawyer  and  business 
man  and  took  a  leading  part  in  politics.  In  1860  he 
supported  Senator  Douglass  for  the  presidency,  but 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
became  an  active  and  uncompromising  Federalist. 
In  1863  Mr.  Walker  became  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Walker,  Thomas  &  Hart,  one  of  the  prominent  law 
firms  of  Chicago.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Fortress  Monroe  at  Norfolk  on  business,  and,  his 
health  having  been  there  greatly  improved  from  the 
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serious  condition  which  had  overtaken  it  in  Chicago, 
and  which  returned  as  soon  as  he  left  Virginia,  he 
determined  to  settle  in  the  latter  stale,  and  accord- 
ingly removed  to  N  orf  oik  where,  in  the  early  part  of 
I860,  he  organized  the  Exchange  national  hank 
■which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
prosperous  institutions  in  the  South,  and  of  which  he 
was  elected  first  president.  He  was  also  largely  in- 
terested in  other  business  enterprises,  including  the 
American  fire  insurance  company  and  the  Atlantic 
iron  works  and  dock  company,  of  which  in  1866, 
he  became  president,  and  was  re-elected  every  year 
thereafter  imtil  after  he  became  governor.  On 
July  6,  1869,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  congress  the 
president  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  in  Virginia, 
and  jNIr.  Walker  was  earnestly  solicited  to  become  a 
candidate  for  governor  in  opposition  to  the  repub- 
lican nominee.  He  at  length  consented,  and  the 
contest  was  made  between  Mr.  Walker  and  Gen.  H. 
H.  Wells.  During  six  weeks  of  the  canvass,  Mr. 
Walker  made  over  forty  public  speeches  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  was  eventually  elected  by  a 
majority  of  over  18,000,  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  given  at  a  gubernatorial  election  in  Virginia. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  la  w  and  order,  which  were 
constantly  maintained  through- 
out the  state,  earning  him  the 
title  of  "The  Political  Saviour 
of  Virginia."  Gov.  Walker  took 
great  mterest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well-orgauized  system 
of  free  schools  which  has  been 
successfully  continued  ever  since. 
He  took  strong-  ground  in  fa- 
vor of  rigid  economy  in  the 
state  administration,  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  state  debt  and 
the  inauguration  of  such  meas- 
ures as  would  re-establish  the 
public  credit.  When  he  retir- 
ed from  the  governorship  on 
Jan.  1,  1874,  he  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  popular  man  in  Virginia.  The  one- 
term  principle,  incorporated  in  the  state  constitution 
when  it  was  framed,  alone  prevented  his  re-election. 
The  same  year  he  was  sent  to  congress  by  the  Rich- 
mond or  Metropolitan  district  and  two  years  later 
was  re-elected.  During  his  four  years  of  congres- 
sional service,  he  laboi'ed  in  behalf  of  four  com- 
mittees ;  Pacific  railroads,  revision  of  the  laws,  ex- 
penditures of  the  state  department  and  education  and 
labor.  In  1881  Gov.  Walker  established  himself  in 
New  York  city  where  he  secured  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive law  practice,  also  becoming  recognized  as  a  most 
popular  and  effective  orator.  He  died  in  May,  1885. 
A  wife  but  no  children  survived  him. 

KEMPES,  James  liawson,  thirty-fourth  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (1874-78),  was  born  in  Madison 
county,  Va.,  June  11, 1833,  son  of  William  Kemper,  a 
planter,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Kemper,  who  ar- 
rived in  Virginia  in  1714  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
twelve  families  from  Oldenburg  seated  by  Gov. 
Alexander  Spotswood  upon  his  lands  at  Germania  in 
Virginia.  His  mother's  grandfather  was  John  Jasper 
Stadler,  a  colonel  of  engineers  on  the  staflE  of  Wa.sh- 
ington.  His  mother's  brother,  John  Stadler  Allison, 
was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  war  of  1813.  Young 
Kemper  studied  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  was  graduated  from  Washington  college  with 
the  degree  of  A.M.  He  then  studied  law  under 
George  W.  Summers  of  Charleston,  Kanawha  coun- 
ty. In  1847  he  was  commissioned  by  President  Polk 
a  captain  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United 
States.     Afterward  he  served  ten  years  in  the  legis- 
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lature  of  Virginia,  of  which  body  he  was  two  years 
speaker,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  military  affairs.  He  served  also 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia 
military  institution.  On  May  3,  1861,  the  Virginia 
secession  convention  appointed  him  colonel  of  the 
7th  Virginia  regiment.  He 
was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general in  May,  1863, 
and  during  the  war  was  en- 
gaged in  many  battlesbeing 
desperately  wounded  while 
leading  his  brigade  in  the 
charge  at  Gettysburg. 
From  the  effects  of  this 
wound  he  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the 
local  forces  in  and  around 
Richmond,  and  on  March 
1 ,  1864,  he  was  commission- 
ed major-general.  He  held 
command  at  Richmond 
until  the  evacuation,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  war 
retired  to  Madison  county, 
where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  took  an 
active  part  against  the  republican  party,  and  in  1873 
was  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  the  duties  of  which 
ofiBce  he  discharged  with  that  stern  conviction  of 
right  which  had  marked  his  career  throughout. 
During  his  gubernatorial  term  he  was  waited  upon 
by  a  committee  from  the  legislative  caucus  of  the 
democratic  party  who  assured  him  of  his  unanimous 
election  as  U.  S.  senator  if  he  would  but  signify  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  honor.  This,  however. 
Gov.  Kemper  declined  to  do,  declaring  that  the  state 
had  already  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  position 
in  its  power — that  of  governor.  On  July  4,  1853, 
he  married  Miss  C  Conway  Cave,  and  after  the 
close  of  his  term  as  governor,  his  health  having 
become  much  impaired,  he  engaged  in  farming  in 
Orange  county,  Va. 

HOLLIDAY,  Frederick  William  Mackey, 

thirty-fifth  governor  of  Virginia  (1878-83),  was 
born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Feb.  33,  1838,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Holliday,  who  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage  and  an  early  settler 
of  that  place.  His  brother,  Rich- 
ard J.  McKim  Holliday,  M.  D.,  be- 
came a  successful  and  prominent 
physician  in  that  city.  Frederick 
was  graduated  from  Yale  college  in 
1847.  After  a  preparatory  study  of 
the  law  with  the  firm  of  Barton 
c&  Williams,  eminent  practitioners 
of  his  native  town,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia  where,  af- 
ter one  session,  he  was  graduated 
in  law,  political  economy  and  mor- 
al and  mental  philosophy,  and 
was  selected  final  orator  of  the 
Jefferson  literary  society  of  the 
institution.  Within  a  year  af- 
ter coming  to  the  bar  he  was  elect- 
ed commonwealth's  attorney  for 
Winchester  and  the  county  of  Frederick,  a  position 
he  held  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861. 
He  then  entered  the  southern  army  under  Gen.  Jack- 
son and  rose  rapidly  by  successive  promotions  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  with  command  of  the  33d  regiment 
of  infantry,  a  part  of  the  "Stonewall  brigade."  He 
engaged  in  numerous  battles  until,  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Run  or  Slaughter's  mountain,  he  lost  his  right 
arm.  This  injury,  which  occasioned  him  long  suf- 
fering, prevented  liim  from  future  active  service  in 
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t|ie  field.  He  thereupon  accepted  a  nomination  for 
the  Confederate  congress  and  continued  a  member 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Col.  Holliday  then  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law  and  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  Winchester  bar.  He 
was  the  commissioner  for  Virginia  at  the  United 
States  centennial  exposition,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  and  was  appointed  elector  at-large-for  the  state 
in  the  presidential  canvass  of  the  same  year.  In 
1877  he  was  without  opposition  elected  governor, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  Jan.  1, 
1878.  His  administration  was  principally  concerned 
with  the  question  of  the  state  debt  and  in  the  veto  of 
schemes  for  repudiation.  As  govei-nor,  he  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome  at  the'Torktown  centennial 
by  appointment  of  congress,  and  many  addresses  to 
public  bodies,  all  marked  by  an  able  and  glowing 
conception.  After  his  retirement  from  office,  Gov. 
Holliday  spent  much  of  his  time  in  literary  pursuits 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  The  rest  he  de- 
voted to  travel,  and  he  has  visited  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  tlie  world.  In  these  tours  he  was  every- 
where the  recipient  of  marked  attention,  private  and 
ofl[icial.     His  home  is  still  at  Winchester,  Va. 

CAMEEON,  William  Ewan,  thirty-sixth  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (1883-86),  was  born  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  Nov.  29,  1842.  He  was  descended  from  Rev. 
John  Cameron,  who  was  educated  at  Kings  college, 
Aberdeen,  and  came  to  America  about  1770.  One 
of  his  children  was  William  Cameron,  who  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  Call,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  Virginia.  To  them  was  born  Walker  Andrew 
Cameron  who  married,  in  1841,  Elizabeth  Harrigan 
Walker,  a  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Harrison  of 
Berkeley,  and  their  son  was  William  Bwan  Cameron. 
His  educational  opportunities  being  limited,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  west,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  was  living  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  at 
once  returned  to  Virginia  and  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  Company  A,  13th  regiment  of  Virginia  volun- 
teers. He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  was  several  times  severely 
■wounded.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  he  en- 
tered journalism.  He  was  editor  successively  of  the 
"Index  Appeal,"  published  in  Petersbiirg,  of  the 
'  'Norfolk  Virginian, "  and  the  '  'Richmond  Whig. "  In 
1876  he  became  mayor  of  Petersburg,  a  position  to 
■which  he  was  elected  five  successive  times.  In  1881 
Cameron  was  renominated  by  the  ' '  Read  juster  "  party 
for  governor  against  John  W.  Daniel,  the  nominee 
of  the  democratic  party.  He  was  eledted  and  served 
from  Jan.  1,  1883,  to  Jan.  1,  1886.  At  the  end  of 
his  tii-m  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  has  made 
a  brilliant  reputation.  Mr.  Cameron  is  a  vigorous 
■writer  and  an  effective  and  eloquent  speaker. 

IiEE,  Fitzhugh,  thirty-seventh  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (1886-90).     (See  Vol.  IV.,  p.  359.) 

McKINNEY,  Philip  W.,  thirty-eighth  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  (1890-94).     (See  Vol.  II.,  p.  393.) 

OTERRALL,  Charles  Triplett,  thirty-ninth 
governor  of  Virginia  (1894^  ),  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Brucetown,  Frederick  county,  Va.,  Oct.  31, 
1840,  of  Irish  ancestry,  his  family  being  well-known 
and  influential.  His  father,  John  O'Ferrall,  of  Mor- 
gan county  (now  in  West  Virginia),  was  a  promi- 
nent man  of  his  day,  having  been  for  a  number  of 
terms  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  clerk  of  the  county 
and  circuit  courts.  The  son  gave  early  evidence  of 
his  ambition  and  energy.  He  was,  as  a  child,  con- 
spicuous for  a  natural  love  for  business,  and  an  in- 
nate fondness  for  the  history  of  his  country  and 
state.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  clerk 
pro  tempore  of  the  cii-cuit  court  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and,  at  the 


age  of  seventeen,  by  reason  of  his  marked  ability 
far  the  position,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  but  by  the  time 
he  had  served  half  the  term  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
He  at  once  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice, became  sergeant,  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  colonel- 
cy. At  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  was  in  command 
of  all  the  Confederate  cavalry  in  the  Shenaudoahi 
valley.  His  regiment,  in  fact,  held  the  last  line, 
and  had  the  last  fight  and  captured  the  last  prisoner 
on  Virginia  soil.  Diiring  his  militaiy  career  he  was- 
several  times  wounded,  once  through  the  lungs. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  studied  law  at 
Washington  college,  Lexington,  Va.,  and,  on  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Harrisonburg.  His 
success  in  politics  has  been  almost 
phenomenal.  In  1'871  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
Rockingham  county.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  chosen  as  judge  of  the 
county,  and  later  he  secured  six 
nominations  for  congress,  virtually 
by  acclamation.  During  the  forty- 
eighth  congress  he  was  assigned  to 
the  committee  on  commerce;  in 
the  forty-ninth  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  mines  and 
mining,  and  through  three  con- 
gresses was  on  the  elections  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  chair- 
man when  his  resignation  took 
elfect.  Speaker  Crisp  was  on 
this  committee  for  four  years 
with  Gov.  O'Ferrall,  and  it  was 
this  association  that  caused  such 
lasting  friendship  between  them. 
1898,  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  after  a  victoi'ious  campaign,  took  his  seat  on 
Jan.  1,  1894.  His  administration  has  been  a  most 
successful  one,  all  acts  of  the  executive  ha-dng  been 
marked  by  that  determination,  decision  and  energy 
which  characterize  the  man.  Gov.  O'Ferrall  is  an 
exceedingly  handsome  man,  and  is  a  superb  rider. 
He  has  a  large  family,  and  is  a  most  affectionate 
father  and  husband. 

HAKBIS,  Chapman,  colored  abolitionist,  was 
born  in  Nelson  county,  Va.,  in  1802.  His  mother 
■was  a  free  woman,  and  consequently  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty, when  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  in  emigrating  to 
Indiana.  He  settled  at  Madison,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  married,  and  united  with  the  Baptist 
church  at  that  place.  Before  this  time  he  had  he- 
come  actively  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  under- 
ground railroad.  The  Ohio  river  being  the  dividing 
line  between  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  fugitive  slaves 
frequently  fled  to  the  northern  shore,  and  were 
piloted  by  Harris  and  his  associates  through  the  city 
of  Madison,  and  from  station  to  station  on  the  "un- 
derground routes  "  to  Canada.  Harris  and  his  four 
stalwart  sons,  Elijah,  William,  George,  and  John, 
were  the  principal  colored  workers  on  this  railroad, 
but  they  had  fearless  allies  in  some  of  the  leading 
white  residents  of  the  district.  Near  the  mouth  of 
Eagle  hollow,  above  Madison,  stood  a  gigantic  syca- 
more tree,  the  hollow  trunk  of  which  Harris  called 
his  depot.  At  this  point,  on  solid  rock,  he  had 
placed  an  iron  plate  weighing  twelve  pounds,  on 
which  he  used  to  strike  his  well-known  signal,  using 
as  a  hammer  a  great  hickory  cane  with  a  spike  in 
the  end.  When  expecting  a  party  of  fugitives,  mes- 
sengers were  despatched  along  the  line  of  the  under- 
ground road,  to  put  all  men  on  the  alert,  and  as  the 
fugitives  landed  they  were  spirited  on  to  their  sought- 
for  haven.  He  was  over  six  feet  high,  and  a  man 
of  wonderful  strength.     He  died  Feb.  10,  1890. 
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McILVAINE,  Joshua  Hall,  philologist  and 
presiiieut  of  Evelyn  college,  was  burn  in  1815  at 
Lewes,  Uel.,  where  liis  family  has  lived  for  nearly 
200  _\eais.  His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish,  English 
and  Welsh.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  at  Lafayette  college,  Easton,  Pa., 
and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1837  with  the 
second  honors  of  his  cla^s.  The  same  year  he  en- 
■  tered  the  theological  seminary 
at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1839.  His  first 
settlement  was  in  the  Presby- 
terian chnr(.-h  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  in  1841,  where  he  re- 
mainedabonteighteen  monllrs. 
He  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y., 
in  18-13,  tci  establish  the  We^t- 
min.ster  church,  the  first  so 
named  in  the  United  States. 
The  name  was  suggested  by 
Charles  Ti-acey,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  soon  after  re- 
moved to  the  cily  of  New 
York.  The  name  became 
very  popular,  and  in  1893 
there  were  some  200  West- 
minster churches  in  the  Pres- 
byterian communion,  and  one 
presbytery  of  that  name. 
From  Utica  he  went  to  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  in  1848, 
and  remained  there  twelve  years.  While  there,  in 
connection  with  others  he  founded  the  Rochester 
scientific  and  litei-ary  club  upon  the  principle  that 
each  member  should  have  some  special  study.  His 
own  specialty  in  the  club  was  comparative  philol- 
ogy. He  suggested  to  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  the 
key  to  his  "Systems  of  Consanguinity,"  whicll  he 
adopted.  Dr.  McUvaine  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  three  appointed  by  the  Smithsonian  institution  to 
examine  and  report  on  Mr.  Morgan's  manuscripts, 
the  other  two  being  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale  and 
Prof.  Greenof  Princeton  theological  seminary.  Siib- 
seqnently  Mr.  Morgan  dedicated  to  Dr.  McUvaine 
his  great  work  on  "Ancient  Society."  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  advancement  of  science  at 
Montreal  in  1857,  he  read  a  paper  before  the  philo- 
logical section  on  the  methods  and  procedure  by 
which  the  key  to  the  Arrowhead  inscriptions  of  Mes- 
opotamia was  discovered,  which  is  believed  to  he  the 
first  explanation  of  that  problem  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  At  the  commencement  of  Princeton 
college  in  1859  he  was  the  orator  of  the  American 
whig  society.  His  oration  on  that  occasion  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  relation  between  politics  and  relig- 
ion, and  it  was  published  both  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  society,  and  in  the  Princeton  "Review."  The 
same  year,  on  the  invitation  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  in.stitution,  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  hall  of  that  institution  on 
comparative  philology  and  ethnology,  in  which  he 
explained  the  method  by  which  the  key  to  the  Arrow- 
head languages  was  discovered  and  verified,  and  with 
respect  to  which  Prof.  Henry  remarked  that  "  there 
was  nothing  more  rigorous  in  physical  science  tlian 
that  verification."  He  also  gave  an  account  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  whole 
Aryan  family,  including  Old  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Slavic,  Old  Gothic  and  Celtic.  In  1860  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  in  Princeton 
college,  where  he  remained  ten  years,  during  which 
he  published  a  work  on  "  Elocution,"  containing  an 
ample  discu.ssion  of  the  sources  of  power  in  speak- 
ing, the  art  in  all  previous  works  having  been  treat- 
ed with  sole  reference  to  the  elements  of  power.  In 
1869  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Philadel- 
phia on  social  science,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  social  science  in  the  University 


of  Pennsylvania,  but  did  not  accept  the  call.  In 
1870  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  High  Street  church 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  seventeen 
years,  during  whicli  time  he  published  two  works: 
"The  Wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture"  aud  "The  Wis- 
dom of  the  Apocalypse."  In  1877  he  left  Newark  to 
establish  Evelyn  college  for  young  women,  at  Prince- 
ton, of  which  he  became  the  president,  and  in  which 
he  lectures  on  social  science  and  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  'besides  having  the  advanced  classes  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  Universitj'  of  Rochester 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1854. 

TBTJMBXJLIi,  Johii,  artist,  was  born  at  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  June  6,  1756,  fourth  son  of  Gov.  Jonathan 
Trumbull.  He  early  showed  a  taste  for  drawing, 
but  in  that  inartistic  age  and  region  his  father  thought 
this  predilection  idle,  and  the  opinion  was  shared  by 
the  president  of  Harvard,  where  lie  entered  as  a 
juniorin  1772.  Graduating  the  next  year,  he  .studied 
French  and  Spanish,  then  little  regarded  in  New 
England,  and  gave  some  attention  to  the  more  press- 
ing and  practical  topic  of  warfare.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  he  became  adjutant  of  tlie  1st  Con- 
necticut, and  in  August,  1775,  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Washington  aud  brigade  major.  He  turned  his  tal- 
ents to  use  by  drawing  a  plan  of  Boston  and  the  po- 
sition of  tlie  army,  and  to  ii  sneering  remark  of  Han- 
cock, that  his  "family  was  well  provided  for,"  re- 
plied with  spirit,  "  We  are  secure  of  four  halters  if 
we  don't  succeed."  He  was  Gates's  adjutant-general 
and  a  colonel  in  1776,  served  at  New  York,  Albany, 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  but  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1777,  because  congress  put  too  late  a  date  to 
his  commission.  He  then  went  to  Boston  and  began 
painting,  but  in  August.  1778,  was  a  volunteer  aide 
to  Sullivan  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition.  Partly 
in  the  interest  of  business,  partly  for  art,  he  went  to 
Europe,  studied  for  a  short  time  in  London  under 
Benjamin  West,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  Benjamin  Franklin;  and  afterward,  despite 
assurances  of  safety,  was  arrested  for  ti'eason,  in  re- 
prisal for  Andre's  fate,  and  kept  eight  months  in 
prison.  With  an  interval  at  home  in  1783-84,  he  spent 
nine  years  in  Europe,  chiefly  on  the  continent,  produc- 
ing in  1786  and  later  his  celebrated  historical  paint- 
ings, "The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill," 
"Death  of  Montgomery,"  and  "  Sor- 
tie of  the  Gai'rison  at  Gibraltar." 
Settling  in  New  York  in  November, 
1789,  he  painted  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  Washington  for  the  city, 
another  in  1792  for  Charleston,  and 
several  more  portraits  of  historic  in- 
terest. In  1794  he  accompanied  Jay 
to  England  as  secretary  of  legation, 
and  two  years  later  was  a  commis- 
sioner on  the  treaty.  In  Paris  he  in- 
curred some  danger,  aud  was  assist- 
ed by  his  brother  artist,  David.  In 
1804  he  returned  to  New  Y''ork, 
painted  Jay,  Hamilton,  Dwight,  and 
others,  and  was  successful  till  he 
tiansferred  his  efforts  to  London  in 
1809.  Here  he  was  detained  by 
the  war  till  1815,  and  fell  into  debt, 
his  fortune  in  Baltimore  aud  Washington,  aud  re- 
ceived $32, 000  for  four  large  pictures  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  capitol:  "Declaration  of  Independence," 
"Surrender  of  Burgoyne,"  "Surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis,"  and  " Wa.shin.gton's  Resignation."  These 
he  finished  in  1824.  He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican academy  of  fine  arts  in  1815-25,  and  had  many 
pupils.  But  though  he  attained  a  fair  measure  of 
honors  and  rewards,  his  verdict  on  his  career  was: 
"Better  learn  to  make  shoes  or  dig  potatoes  than, 
paint  pictures  in  America."    In  his  later  years  he 
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produced  chiefly  copies  from  his  former  worlis.  His 
importauce  is  riitlior  liistorical  than  artistic;  but  lie 
deserves  the  praise  of  the  pioneer,  and  perpetuated 
inauy  revohitiouary  figures.  He  published  in  1841 
his  "Autobiography,  Rerainisceuces  and  Letters." 
Fifty-five  of  his  paintings  are  preserved  in  the  Trum- 
bull gallery  of  Yale  college,  to  which  he  transferred 
them  for  an  annuity  of  $1,000.  He  also  made  it  a 
condition  that  after  his  death  the  entire  proceeds 
that  might  accrue  from  Iheexhibitiou  of  these  paint- 
ings were  to  be  "perpetually  appropriated  toward 
defraying  the  expense  of  educating  poor  scholars  in 
Yale  college."  A  number  of  his  works  have  been 
engraved.  The  portrait  of  "Wa.shiugton  at  Yale,  and 
some  others,  are  highly  valued.  He  died  in  New 
Y'ork  city  Nov.  10, 1843. 

HOOPER,  "William,  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
17, 1743,  the  son  of  William  Hooper,  clergyman,  who 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1703,  and  died  in  Boston  Apr. 
14, 1767.  The  sou  early  displayed  remarkable  literary 
ability,  and  at  fifteen  entered  Harvard,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1760.  He  then  studied  law  under 
James  Otis,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  where  in  1767  he  settled 
at  Wilmington,  and  became  at  twenty  six  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  province.  In  1770  he  took 
active  part  with  the  government  in  the  suppression 
of  the  "  Regulators,"  an  insur- 
gent mob.  By  his  advice  de- 
cisive measures  were  resorted 
to,  and  a  battle  fought,  in  which 
the  rioters,  3,000  in  number, 
were  defeated  by  the  militia. 
In  1773  he  was  elected  to  the 
general  assembly,  and  took  the 
lead  against  new  laws  initiated 
by  the  British  party  for  the 
regulation  of  courts  of  justice, 
publishing  a  series  of  essays 
under  the  name  of  ' '  Hamp- 
den," which  aroused  the  people 
to  the  importance  of  the  issues 
involved,  while  his  own  private 
fortune  suffered  from  the  re- 
sult, a  suspension  of  all  courts  for 
more  than  a  year.  In  1774, 1775 
and  1776  he  was  a  delegate  to 
congress,  in  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  prepared  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ja- 
maica; brought  in  the  resolution  that  the  30th  of  Jul }% 
1775,  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  aud  humiliation 
for  the  whole  country,  and  July  4,  1776,  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence,  "in  1777  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  congress  to  take  part  in  the  fortune  of  his 
state  at  home,  and  with  his  family  was  driven  from 
his  residence  near  Wilmington.  A  house  belonging 
to  him  was  fired  on  by  a  British  sloop  in  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  aud  he  was  exposed  to  con.siderable  peril, 
but  in  all  the  public  measures  demanded  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  times,  he  bore  a  leading  and  undaunt- 
ed part.  In  1786  he  was  one  of  the  Federal  judges 
who  decided  the  controversy  between  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  relative  to  territorial  rights,  and 
until  his  death  continued  to  hold  a  distinguished  place 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  councils  of  his  state.  In  1767  he 
married  Anne  Clark  of  Wilmington,  a  sister  of  Gen. 
Thomas  Clark  of  the  U.  S.  army,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.     He  died  in  October,  1790. 

HOIiMAN,  William  Steele,  representative  in 
congress,  was  born  at  a  pioneer  homestead  called  Ver- 
.aestau,  Dearborn  coimty,  Ind.,  Sept.  36,  1833.  His 
father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  had  emigrated 
from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  territory  in  1808,  because 
of  his  anti-slavery  sentiments.  During  his  life  he 
served  as  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana 
.and  as  U.  S.  district  judge  for  the  same  state.     The 
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son  received  a  careful  education,  gained  admission 
to  the  bar  and  was  made  judge  of  probate  in  his 
native  county  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Three  years 
later  he  became  district  attorney,  and  in  1851  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Indiana  legislature.  In  1,S53 
he  was  made  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  he  served  in  this  capacity  for 
four  years.  Then  followed  an  in- 
terval of  two  years  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1858 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  as  a 
democrat  to  represent  his  district 
in  the  National  house  of  represent- 
atives of  the  thirty-sixth  congress. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  thirty- 
seventh,  thirty-eighth,  fortieth, 
forty -first,  forty  -  second,  forty- 
third,  forty-fourth,  forty-seventh, 
forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth, 
fifty-first,  fifty-second  and  fifty- 
third  congresses.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  of  the  fifty-third 
congress  he  had  served  thirty 
years  in  the  house,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  period 
has  been  a  recognized  leader  of 
that  body.  He  cannot  be  classed  as  an  orator,  but 
possesses  great  parliamentary  and  executive  ability, 
and  is  a  hard  and  untiring  worker.  He  has  served 
on  all  of  the  important  committees  of  the  house,  and 
is  a  persistent  and  inflexible  advocate  of  close  and 
strict  economy  in  public  expenditures,  which  has 
earned  for  him  ill  congress  the  title  of  "  the  great 
objector."  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  once  said  that  he 
was  worth  $35,000,000  a  year  to  the  people  as  long 
as  he  stayed  in  congress.  He,  in  addition  to  his  leg- 
islative duties,  gives  attention  to  a  large  private 
practice,  and  has  long  been  considered  the  best  trial 
lawyer  in  southeastern  Indiana. 

SICKEliS,  John  Edmund,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Dec.  13,  1857.  His  father,  John 
N.,  was  a  well-known  business  man  there.  The 
family  name,  distinguished  by  such  men  as  Daniel 
E.  and  Charles,  Federal  generals  in  the  late  civil  war, 
and  Daniel,  the  masonic  writer,  was  first  brought 
to  this  country  by  an  oflicer  in  the  Dutch  military 
service  at  Carayao,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
New  York  at  the  instance  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  governor 
of  Manhattan,  in  1655.  The 
mother  of  John  E.,  a  daughter 
of  David  Gesner,  ship  builder 
and  owner,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
could  trace  her  family  connec- 
tions on  the  maternal  side  back 
to  Curran,  the  famous  Irish  ora- 
tor and  barrister,  through  the 
Corwins,  whose  name  was  given 
a  national  reputation  through 
the  brilliancy  of  Senator  Tom 
Corwin  of  Ohio  John  E  Sick- 
els  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  elder  brother,  went 
through  a  full  course  of  col- 
legiate studies.  He  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  having  moved  to 
Florida,  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886. 
The  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1888  made  so  great 
havoc  in  business  interests  there,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  New  York,  where  early  in  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  field  of  his  profession. 
But  upon  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  year  he  accepted  an 
offer  of  partnership  from  Col.  John  A.  Henderson, 
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a  prominent  and  influential  lawyer  of  Florida,  and 
went  back  to  Tallahassee  in  1890,  and  began  prac- 
tice as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hendei'son  &  Sickels. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  as  assistant  to 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Florida  central  and  pen- 
insular railroad  system.  j\Ir.  Sickels  was  married 
in  lyyT  to  Lillie  A.  Stewart.  He  is  of  medium 
height,  with  regular  features  and  a  bold  forehead. 
His  most  prominent  traits  are  a  keen  sense  of  dut}', 
suavity  of  manner,  and  a  kindly  disposition. 

CHANNINGr,  William  EUery ,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Apr.  7,  1780.  His  father 
was  William  Clianning,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New- 
port; his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  William  Ellery, 
a  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  a  native  of 
the  beautiful  island  on  which 
his  grandson  was  born.  Young 
Channing  passed  his  boyhood 
in  the  quiet  of  the  family  home- 
stead (see  illustration)  amid 
bn  environment  that  was  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  impress 
his  retined  and  sensitive  na- 
ture. He  was  physically  slight 
and  delicate,  but  he  early  de- 
veloped mental  powers  of  rare 
strength  and  vigor,  a  taste  of 
exquisite  delicacy,  and  a  con- 
science of  almost  morbid  sen- 
sibility. Though  fond  of  out- 
door life  and  athletic  sports, 
he  was  a  thoughtful  boy,  and 
so  proficient  in  his  studies  that 
he  was  admitted  to  Harvard 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  graduated 
at  eighteen,  and  then  for  a  year  or  more  was  a 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  southern  gentle- 
man, where  from  personal  observation  he  conceived 
the  abhorrence  of  slavery  which  influenced  his  op- 
position to  it  when  the  institution  had  become  a  sub- 
ject of  political  importance.  Returning  from  the 
South  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  studied  theology  at 
Cambridge,  and  three  years  later  entered  the  minis- 
try, and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Federal  street,  Boston,  on  June  1, 1803.  This 
charge  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years.  At  first  his  discourses 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  fresh  ness  of 
thought,  but  there  was  in  the  preacher  an  intense 
earnestness,  an  elevated  spirituality,  and  a  sublime 
enthusiasm,  that  ranked  him  at  once  as  a  great  pul- 
pit orator.  When  but  a  college  stripling  he  had 
been  noted  for  his  eloquence.  Judge  Story,  who 
was  his  classmate,  says  that  even  then  his  words 
were  "glowing  with  life,  chaste  in  ornament,  vigor- 
ous in  structure,  and  beautiful  in  finish."  Now 
people  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  his  periods, 
and  thronged  to  his  preaching  as  if  it  had  been 
some  grand  oratorio.  It  was  not,  however,  very 
long  before  they  took  in  the  full  significance  of  the 
message  he  delivered.  He  began  to  preach  in  1803, 
when  the  religious  world  of  America  had  been  for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  no  outward  respect 
whatever  was  paid  to  Sunday  observances;  in  New 
England,  however,  the  descendants  of  tlie  Puritans^ 
had  preserved  a  sort  of  traditional  religion.  PuBTTc 
worship  was  su.stained  by  law  and  hereditary  cus- 
tom. Men  generally  attended  the  church  services, 
and  many  of  the  women  were  church  members.  In 
respectable  families  grace  was  said  at  meals,  and 
morning  and  evening  pi'ayers  wei'e  regularly  re- 
peated. But  it  was  a  perfunctory  piety:  it  had  no 
vitality.  In  the  entire  community  there  was  little 
religious  activity,  and  none  of  that  "enthusiasm  of 


humanity,"  which  has  come  to  be  generally  consid- 
ered as  the  distinctive  badge  of  true  Christianity. 
Both  pastors  and  people  were  in  a  state  of  stagnant 
spirituality.  But  suddenly  to  this  torpid  I'eligiou* 
life  came  a  "great  awakening."  It  was  like  the 
upheaval  of  those  hidden  forces  which  in  physical 
nature  produce  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano. 
Its  first  movement  was  felt  around  a  little  log. 
church  on  Gasper  river  in  Logan  county,  Ky., 
where  James  M'Geary  and  the  two  brothers  McGee 
inaugurated  the  first  camp-meeting  held  in  this- 
countiy,  and  as  it  swept  eastwai'd  it  stirred  the  stag- 
nant air  of  New  England  till  men  awoke  from  their 
lethargy,  and  realized  that  they  were  spiritual  be- 
ings with  an  immortal  destiny.  To  all  came  this: 
awakening.  The  greater  number  found  comfort  in 
the  gospel  of  their  Puritan  fathers,  which,  formii- 
lated  in  creeds  and  a  confes.sion  of  faith,  told  of  an 
Infinite  Father,  who  liad  not  a  single  fatherly  at- 
tribute— who  had  arbitrarily  consigned  the  larger 
part  of  the  human  race  to  endless  perdition,  but  by 
' '  eternal  decree  "  had  elected  a  chosen  few  to  be 
saved,  without  regard  to  their  actual  deeds  or  moral 
character.  But  some  could  not  accept  these  teach- 
ings, and  such  wandered  in  doubt,  finding  "  no  rest 
for  their  souls. "  "To men  of  the  present  generation 
it  is  hard  to  conceive,"  says  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol, 
writing  of  a  time  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  ' '  of  the 
cloud  of  a  glowing  theology  then  brooding  over  New 
England.  When  of  a  hot  summer  afternoon,  in  the 
ill-ventilated  church  women  fainted,  and  were  borne 
out,  my  childish  thought  was  that  they  had  been 
summoned  to  the  dreadful  judgment  the  minister 
had  ju.st  pi-eached.  ...  I  could  imagine  no  escape 
from  the  universal  depravity  and  doom."  Into  this 
atmosphere  of  universal  anxiety  and  terror  came  this 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  William  Ellery  Chan- 
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ning,  preaching  a  God  of  love,  "whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  and  "who  wills  that 
all  shall  be  saved  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  It  is  said  by  one  who  heard  him,  that  as  he 
bent  over  his  high,  old-fashioned  pulpit,  and  uttered 
words  like  these  to  his  eager  congregation,  he  seemed 
like  a  man  inspired.  "His  face  beamed  like  the 
face  of  an  angel,  and  his  voice  floated  down  like  a 
voice  from  the  higher  .spheres."  Men  hung  upon 
his  speech  with  rapt  attention,  and  they  waited  for 
his  words  with  the  sort  of  hush  that  is  felt  when  the 
ear  is  strained  to  catch  the  last  whLsper  of  some 
dying  friend.  He  had  come  to  them  the  bearer  of 
glad  tidings,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  another 
John  the  Baptist — the  prophet  of  a  new  evangel. 
His  words  spread,  and  their  effect  upon  men's  minds 
was  like  the  breaking  of  the  sun  through  a  dense 
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cloud,  or  the  bui'sting  of  a  flood  of  liglit  into  a  dark- 
ened room.  At  once  be  became  a  power  in  the 
church  and  the  community.  Tims  for  moaths,  per- 
haps years,  the  love  of  God  to  man  was  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  his  preaching;  but  gradually,  as  his 
mind  broadened  with  the  work  he  was  doing,  his 
discourses  became  more  or  less  doctrinal,  aud  it  was 
seen  that  his  opinions  were  at  variance  with  the  time- 
honored  theology  inberiled  by  his  hearers.  This  at 
first  occasioned  little  comment,  though  he  never 
uttered  a  doctrinal  truth  without  fortifying  it  with 
an  array  of  logic  and  scriptural  quotation,  but  when 
he  distinctly  announced  his  belief  that  Christ,  though 
existing  before  the  world,  aud  literally  descending 
from  heaven  to  save  our  race,  was  inferior  to  the 
Father,  who  alone  is  the  Infinite  Spirit  that  made 
and  upholds  the  universe,  it  was  perceived  that  he 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  received  theology. 
His  Congregational  brethren  cried  "heresy,"  and 
then  (in  1812)  ensued  the  famous  "  Uuitarian  Con- 
troversy "  which  rent  the  Congregational  church  in 
twaiu,  and'left  it  two  distinct  bodies— the  Evangeli- 
cal and  the  Uuitarian.  It  was  a  war  of  giauts.  On 
one  side  were  arrayed  Leonard  Woods,  Moses  Stuart, 
and  Samuel  Worcester;  on  the  other,  Henry  Ware, 
Andrew  Norton,  and  William  Ellery  Chanuing,  and 
the  greatest  of  these  was  Channing.  Hard  blows 
were  dealt,  and  hard  words  were  said,  but  though 
Channing  threw  himself  into  the  controversy  with 
zeal,  it  was  without  acrimony.  He  fought  by  argu- 
ment, not  by  invective;  but  he  contended  earnestly 
for  free  religious  opinion  as  against  ecclesiastical 
dictation  and  sectarian  dogmatism.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  controversy  he  found  himself,  without 
any  wish  or  aspiration  of  his  own,  the  recognized 
leader  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country.  In  this 
capacity  he  did  the  great  work  of  his  life,  which 
was  to  free  the  religious  world  of  America  from  the 
shackles  of  antiquated  biblical  interpretation.  This 
he  did  not  only  in  his  own  denomination,  but  in 
others  also.  From  the  outset  he  put  the  old  the- 
ology on  the  defensive,  and  he  compelled  its  defend- 
ers to  abandon,  one  after  another,  such  of  its  doc- 
trines as  were  indefensible.  Other  men,  of  diverse 
beliefs,  such  as  Lyman  Beecher  and  Hosea  Ballon, 
joined  in  the  assault,  and  others,  like  Albert  Barnes 
and  Horace  Bushnell,  have  continued  the  conflict  to 
our  day;  but  Channing  inaug\n-ated  it,  and  to  him, 
primarily,  it  is  owing  that  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day 
has  a  more  liberal  conception  of  religious  truth  than 
was  had  by  the  orthodoxy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Some  of  the  old  leaven  still  lingers  in  creeds  and 
confessions,  but  living  religious  teachers  no  longer 
hold  that  man  is  totally  depraved,  that  infants  are 
condemned  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  only  an  elect 
few  are  saved  by  "  eternal  decree,"  and  that  a  man's 
character  and  deeds  are  of  no  weight  in  deciding  his 
destiny.  It  is  said  that  toward  the  close  of  liis  life 
Channing  accepted  the  view  of  the  divine  humanity 
of  Christ  that  is  now  generally  held  by  evangelical 
divines.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  qualification  to  the 
assertion  that  his  teachings  of  sixty  years  ago  were 
in  all  essential  respects  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  orthodox  thinkers  of  to-day.  Thus  far  was  he 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  other 
directions  he  was  a  benefactor  to  his  time.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  organizers  of  the  Peace  society.  He 
led  in  the  temperance  and  other  benevolent  move- 
ments. He  was  among  the  first  to  raise  his  voice 
against  slavery.  Thougli  averse  to  violence,  and 
disapproving  of  the  denunciatory  tone  adopted  by 
some  of  the  leading  abolitionists,  many  of  them  drew 
their  inspirations  from  him,  and  learned  to  detest 
slavery  under  his  ministry.  He  was  a  great  power 
for  good;  and  his  beneficent  influence  was  felt  in  all 
departments  of  life,  in  politics  and  literature  no  less 
than  in  religion  and  philanthropy.      This  power 


was  due  to  his  benign  character  and  broad  sympathy 
with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  And  his  in- 
fluence has  not  died  with  him,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  as- 
serted, that  his  books  are  more  read  to-day,  when, 
he  hiis  been  fifty  years  dead,  than  are  those  of  any 
living  religious  writer.  His  biography  has  been, 
written  by  his  nephew,  William  Henry  Channing, 
and  his  works,  published  at  various  pei-iods  during 
his  life,  have  been  gathei'ed  together,  and  are  now 
issued  in  six  uniform  volumes.  Some  of  his  writ- 
ings have  been  translated  into  the  German,  French, 
Italian, Hungarian,  Icelandic,  and  Russian  languages. 
Mr.  Chanuiug's  last  public  act  was  an  addre.ss  deliv- 
ered in  Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1842.  He  died,  while 
on  a  journey,  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Oct.  2,  1842. 

ADAMS,  Hannah,  author,  was  born  at  Med- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1755.  Her  father  was  a  man  of 
literary  tastes,  and  was  for  a  time  prosperous  in  his 
business,  which  was  mainly  the  sale  of  English 
goods  and  books.  Reverses  came,  and  the  daughter, 
who  inherited  his  tendencies,  and  had  for  years 
given  her  principal  attention  to  the  reading  of  fia- 
tion,  was  forced  into  a  literary  career,  becoming  the 
first  American  woman  who  made  literature  a  pro- 
fession. Her  education  was  defective,  but  circum- 
stances led  her  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
the  mo.st  strenuous  application.  Books  came  to 
her  through  her  father's  agency, 
and  were  eagerly  devoured.  Before 
her  first  publication,  however,  she 
had  largely  supported  herself  and 
aided  in  providing  for  her  father's 
family  by  weaving  bobbin  lace.  She 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
Greek,  geography  and  logic  from 
some  of  the  boarders  at  her  father's 
house,  and  in  turn  taught  them  to 
young  men  resident  in  the  vicinity. 
Her  first  book  was  "View  of  Re- 
ligions," put  to  press  in  1784,  aud 
published  by  subscription,  for  which 
she  received  fifty  copies  of  the 
book,  and  was  obliged  to  find  a  sale 
for  them.  The  volume  contained 
an  alphabetical  compendium  of 
Christian  denominations,  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  Paganism,  Judaism  and  Deism,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  religions  of-  the  world.  It 
went  through  several  editions,  the  second  being 
issued  in  1791,  and  was  reprinted  in  Great  Britain. 
The  sale  of  the  second  edition  placed  her  for  a  sea- 
son in  a  comfortable  pecuniary  position.  When  the 
fourth  edition  appeared  it  was  under  the  name  of 
" Dictionary  of  Religions."  Her  next  venture  was 
a  "  Summary  History  of  New  England,"  subse- 
quently abridged,  without  her  assent,  for  the  use  of 
schools  by  a  clergyman,  of  whom  she  speaks  in  her 
autobiography  with  exceeding  charity,  and  then  by 
herself.  Her  labors  upon  it  were  arduous,  and  for 
a  time  impaired  her  eyesight.  Partially  recovering, 
she  wrote  a  concise  "  View  of  the  Christian  Religion  " 
(1801),  and  subsequently  the  "History  of  the  Jews'" 
(1812).  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  she  correspond- 
ed with  persons  of  distinction  at  home  and  abroad, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Abbe  Gregoire  of  France. 
Her  other  published  writings  were:  "A  Controversy 
with  Dr.  Morse"  (1814),  and  "Letters  on  the  Gos- 
pels" (1836).  Her  writings,  as  a  whole,  did  not 
bring  to  her  much  pecuniary  profit,  but  their  value 
and  the  associations  formed  in  their  preparation, 
together  with  the  rare  modesty,  simplicity  and  gen- 
uine worth  of  their  aathor,  were  the  means  of  se- 
curing for  her  an  annuity  provided  by  the  generous- 
subscriptions  of  friends  at  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
enabled  her  to  pass  the  closing  years  of  her  life  in 
quietude  and  comfort.  Her  autobiography  was  ed- 
ited and  published  at  Boston  in  1832, with  "Notices "" 
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in  addition  by  ilrs.  H.  F.  Lee,  and  is  an  admirable 
work.  Ske  died  at  Brookline,  ilass.,  Xov.  15,  1833, 
and  hers  was  the  first  interment  in  JMount  Auburn 
cemetery. 

KELLY,  James,  bookseller  and  American  bib- 
liographer, was  born  in  Ireland  Apr.  15,  1839.     His 
father  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  young  James 
received  his  education  in  the  parish  schools  of  his 
native  place.     In  his  boyhood  he  was  noted  for  ap- 
plication, obedience  and  characteristic  traits  worthy 
of  imitation.    While  endeavor- 
ing to   train    the  intellectual 
faculties,  however,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  body,  and  being  a 
lover  of  athletic  games  he  de- 
veloped a  strong  and  rugged 
constitution.     At  tlie  age    of 
twenty  he  resolved  to  join  the 
Royal  Irish  constabulary,  and, 
liaving  passed  successfully  all 
the  preliminary  examinations, 
he  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  receive 
his  military  training.     Having 
completed  the  term  of  his  novi- 
tiate as  a  soldier,  he  was  ordered 
to  County  Jleath  for  active  ser- 
vice.    His  superiors  soon  dis- 
covered in  him  talents  of  no  or- 
dinary degree,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations that  make  an  eificient 
officer  and  at  once  appointed  him  as  compiler  of  the 
government  agricultural  and  census  statistics.     In  his 
new  official  position  he  was  brought  more  intimately 
into  communication  with  all  classes  of  society  than 
generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  members  of  the  con- 
stabulary.    Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Kelly  became  a 
vigilant  observer  of  all  social  and  political  questions. 
In  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Dublin  press  about  this 
time,  Mr.  Kelly  severely  censured  the  British  govern- 
ment for  its  harsh  treatment  of  the  Irish  constabulary, 
and  the  onerous  duties  the  government  imposed  upon 
them.    These  letters  elicited  comments  of  hearty  ap- 
proval and  admiration.  In  1853  Mr.  Kelly  resigned  his 
position  and  mai'ried  the  daughter  of  Eugene  Crin- 
nion,  a  well-to-do  architect  and  builder,  near  Dublin. 
He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1857  entered  the 
publishing  house  of  Wiley  &  Halsted  in  New  York 
city.     He  remained  with  this  firm  seventeen  years, 
and  during  that  time  treasured  up  a  vast  amount  of 
bibliogi'aphic  lore.  The  semi-annual  trade  sales  were 
Tjec'oming  very  popular  among  publishers,  as  they 
found  therein  "a  ready  market  for  the  disposal  of  their 
books.     Mr.  Kelly,  however,  soon  saw  what  a  great 
loss  publishers  sustained  by  disposing  of  their  stock 
in  this  way,  and  pointed  out  to  them  a  sure  and  safe 
remedy.     A  few  publishers  withdrew,  and  such  as 
-did    follow  Mr.    Kelly's  counsel  stand   to-day  the 
most  conservative  and  succe.ssful  in  the  book-trade. 
In  1863  he  found  the  United  States  without  a  bibli- 
ography, except  one  compiled  from  1830  to  1860,  by 
the  late  0.  A.  Roorbach.     This  work  was  very  im- 
perfect.    He  l)egan  the  continuation  of  Roorbach's 
work  from  1860,  and  by  extensive  correspondence, 
he  created  a  widespread  interest  in  the  future  bibli- 
ography of  this  country.     Tlie  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1866,  and  included  a  list  of  pamphlets  on 
the  civil  war.     Vol.  II.  was  published  in  1871.     He 
then  proposed  the  compilation  of  a  complete  bibli- 
ography of  America  from  the  earliest  date  to  the 
present  time,  but  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  so 
burdensome   a    task    for   want    of    the    necessary 
support.     In  1874  Mr.  Kelly  accepted  a  po-sition  in 
the  publishing  house  of  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  and  remained  with  them  until  1877.     The 
book-trade   became  so  demoralized  {hat  publishers 
.•and  booksellers  met  in  comvention  in  ^875  and  1876 


to  adjust  grievances  complained  of  on  both  sides. 
In  the  March  number  of  1876  of  the  "Publishers' 
Weeklv,"  appeared  an  aticle  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Kelly,  "entitled  "  Reform  in  a  Nutshell,"  in  which  he 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  cause,  and  propo.sed  the 
best  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  This  paper 
was  highly  commended  for  its  admirable  elucidation 
and  solution  of  the  problem.  In  1877  Mr.  Kelly  re- 
turned from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  established 
himself  as  bookseller  and  importer  of  rare  books. 
He  has  devoted  liis  life  to  a  strict  attention  to  his 
business;  punctuahty,  honesty  and  fidelity  have  been 
his  watchwords  and  the  mainsprings  of  all  his  ac- 
tions. He  has  always  been  a  stanch  democrat. 
There  is  no  man  better  known  in  the  book  business 
in  this  country,  none  better  informed  on  the  subject 
of  home  and  foreign  publications,  and  none  more 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  general  literature  of 
the  day. 

HOPKINSON,  Francis,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  for  New  Jersey,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  in   1737.      His   father, 
Thomas  (1709-51),  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  a 
man  of  superior  abilities,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.     For  several  years  he  was  a 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  and  later  a  member  of  the 
provincial  council.     His  mother  was  a  niece  of  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  England.     Francis  Hopkiuson 
was  the  first  scholar  entered  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (then  the  College  of  Philadelphia), 
and  was  graduated  in  its  first  class.     Subsequently 
he  receive'd  the  thanks  of  the  board  of  trustees  (com- 
posed of  the  governor,  chief  justice,  and  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  province)  for  the  honor  done 
the  institution  by  his  abilities  and  good  morals,  as 
well  as  for  services  rendered.  ,  He  studied  law  with 
Benjamin   Chew,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1761.     The  same  year  ho  was  secretary  in  a  solemn 
conference  held  between  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  chiefs  of  several  Indian   nations, 
and  in  1764-65  he  was  librarian  and  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  library.    In  1766  he  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  London  formed  an  intimacy  with  Lord 
North,  Benjamin  West,  John  Penn  and  others.     On 
returning  to  Philadelphia  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  kept  a  store  for  a  while,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  two  societies  which  united 
in  1769  to  form   the  American 
philosophical  society.     In  1773 
he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
customs  at  New  Castle,  but  was 
shortly  removed   owing  to   his 
advanced  republican  ideas.    For 
some  years  he  resided  at  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  council  of  that 
state  in  1774-76.    Inl774hepub- 
lished  an  allegory,  enumerating 
the  wrongs  of  the  colonies,  which 
did  much  to  fan  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  in  1776,  having  been 
elected  to  the  Continental  con- 
gress, voted  for  and  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence.    At 
intervals  until  1781  he  continued 
to  use  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  satire,  ranked  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  with  those  of 
Lucian,  Swift,  or  Rabelais,  in  the  public  press  of  the 
day  (the  tone  of  which  he  thereby  greatly  elevated), 
pouring  ridicule  upon  the  British  in  his  "Battle 
of  the  Kegs,"  a  ballad  of  immense  popularity,  as 
well  as  in  "Letters  to  James  Rivington,  Printer  of 
the   '  Royal  Gazette, '  New  York  ; "   an  "  Epistle  to 
Lord  Howe;"    "  Two  Letters  by  a  Tory;"  and  a 
"  Translation  of  a  Letter  Written  by  a  Foreigner  on 
His  Travels."  He  wrote  also  a  "  Political  Catechism," 
and  several  humorous  allegories  upon  public  ques- 
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tions  of  liis  day.  His  "Essay  on  "White- Washing," 
printed  in  England  as  well  as  America,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1779  he  suc- 
ceeded George  Boss  as  judge  of  the  admiralty  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington U.  g.  district  judge  for  that  state.  In  politics 
he  was  a  whig,  a  republican,  and  a  federalist.  In 
1768  he  married  Ann  Borden  of  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
May  9,  1791,  he  died  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
After  his  death  appeared:  " The  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says and  Occasional  Writings  of  Francis  Hopkinsou  " 
(Philadelphia,  1792). 

PEIiTON,  Samuel  Morse,  railroad  president, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1853,  son  of 
the  late  Samuel  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad.  He  is  a 
descendant  in  the  eight  generation  of  Lieut.  Na- 
thaniel Felton,  who  came  to  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1633, 
from  Great  Yarmouth,  England.  His  family  has 
had  many  distinguished  representatives  in  the  east- 
ern countries  of  England.  Nathaniel's  great-grand- 
father was,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  leading  man  of  the  borough  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  was  three  times  chosen  bailiff  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  town.  He  was  twice  elected  to 
parliament  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time— once  in  1593, 
and  again  in  1596.  His  second 
«on,  Nicaolas  Felton,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  church- 
man, was  master  of  Pembroke 
Hall  in  Cambridge,aud  a  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  He  enjoyed 
many  high  preferments  in  the 
church,  and  died  in  1636, 
bisliop  of  Ely.  On  his  moth- 
er's side,  Samuel  M.  Felton 
is  a  descendant  of  John  Lip- 
pitt,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  also  of 
Roger  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Providence  plantations. 
His  father's  brother  was  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  in  1869.  Sam- 
uel Morse  received  his  early 
education  at  the  private  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  rodman  on  the 
Chester  Creek  railroad.  In  1870  he  was  appoint- 
ed leveler  and  assistant  engineer  on  the  Lancaster 
railroad,  and  the  following  year  entered  the  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  technology  at  Boston,  grad- 
uating in  1873.  In  that  year  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  Chester  and  Delaware  river  railroad, 
and  in  August,  1874,  was  appoinied  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  railway  by  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott.  During 
the  railroad  riots  at,  Pittsburg  in  July,  1877,  Mr. 
Felton  was  in  personal  charge  of  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  and  by  his  cool- 
ness, daring  and  promptitude  saved  a  large  amount 
of  property.  After  removing  the  office  records  and 
all  other  movable  property,  he  organized  a  guard  to 
protect  the  remainder,  and  by  his  display  of  per- 
sonal b!'avery  and  cool  judgment  inspired  the  ma- 
jority of  his  men  with  loyalty,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
storing order  at  Pittsburg,  the  influence  of  which 
was  immediately  felt  in  other  directions.  He  held 
the  position  of  general  superintendent  of  this  road 
until  1883,  and  during  this  period  the  Cincinnati  and 
Muskingum  Valley  and  the  Little  Miami  railroads 
were  added  to  his  charge.  The  great  improvements 
in  the  physical  condition,  and  in  the  lesults  of  the 
operation  of  these  roads  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
telli.gent  and  eflicient  work  In  1882  lie  became 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  and  New  Eng 
Hind  railroad,  and  soon  after  was  made  assistant  to 


the  president  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  west- 
ern railroad  company,  with  special  charge  of  the^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  in 
1884  was  chosen  general  manager  of  the  latter.  On 
Jan.  15,  1885,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the- 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  western  railroad,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  traffic  of  the  Erie  lines,  and 
on  Oct.  15th,  following  was  made  first  vice-president 
of  the  entire  system.  During  his  administration  the- 
traiflc  has  largely  increased,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
best  equipped,  and  best  managed  roads  in  the  coun- 
try. In  November,  1890,  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Erie  railroad,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
East  Tenn.,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  railroads.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  personal  popularity,  beloved  equally 
by  his  associates  and  subordinates  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  Mr.  Felton  was  married  Oct.  31, 
1880,  to  Dora  Hamilton,  daughter  of  George  P. 
Hamilton,  who  previous  to  his  decease  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Pittsburg  bar. 

STJTBO,  Mrs.  Theodore,  was  born  Florence 
Edith  Clinton,  May  1,  1865.  On  the  paternal  side 
she  belongs  to  the  ancient  English  family  of  Clin- 
tons, of  whom  George,  youngest  son  of  Francis, 
sixth  earl  of  Lincoln,  was  ap- 
pointed commodore  and  gov- 
ernor of  Newfoundland  in 
1733,  and  in  1743  became  col- 
onial governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  She  was  married 
Oct.  1, 1884,  to  Theodore  Sutro, 
lawyer  and  financier,  and  has 
since  won  a  high  position 
among  the  cultured  women  of 
New  York,  both  in  social  and 
intellectual  circles.  Music  and 
painting  occupy  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  her  time.  As  a 
pianist  she  excels  both  in  exe- 
cution and  sympathetic  touch, 
whil  e  her  canvases  are  welcome 
features  at  many  of  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  National  acad- 
emy of  design.  Not  long  after 
her  marriage  Mrs.  Sutro  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  study  of  law,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  of  her  friends.  How  ever,  she  made 
her  preparations  accordingly  by  entering  the  women's 
law  class  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  completed  the  course  with  honor  in  1891  as  vale- 
dictorian. Charitable  enterprises  of  all  kinds  interest 
this  gifted  and  progressive  woman  greatly,  more  es- 
pecially those  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  children. 
She  is  vice-president  of  the  New  York  kindergarten 
and  potted-plant  association,  of  which  Mrs.  George  J. 
Gould  is  president,  and  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  thoughtful  action  of  a  little  girl  who  once  brought 
a  five-cent  piece  to  Mrs.  Sutro  and  asked  her  to  buy 
some  flowers  with  it  for  poor  children.  As  a  social 
leader  Mrs.  Sutro  is  most  successful.  Among  the 
guests  at  her  entertainments  will  usually  be  found 
professional  men  of  note  and  visiting  foreigneis  of 
distinction.  She  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  Columbian  year,  culminating  in  the 
ball  given  to, the  Infanta  Eulalia,  of  Spain,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  visit  to  the  United  States, in  1893. 
Because  of  her  advanced  ideas,  and  her  active  inter- 
est in  the  busy  world  of  to-day  in  so  many  of  it& 
phases,  she  is  "all  the  more  a  sympathetic  helpmeet 
to  her  vigorous-minded  and  talented  husband,  who, 
like  his  wife,  is  devoted  to  everything  that  is  best  in 
literature,  science,  and  art,  with  a  predilection  for 
music.  Mrs.  Sutro  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few 
American  women  who  have  traveled  extensively  in 
their  own  country;  in  one  of  her  recent  trips  with  her 
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iusband  she  penetrated  to  tlie  Grand  Canon  of  the  Col- 
orado, that  stupendous  scenic  wonder  of  the  United 
States,  which,  up  to  1893,  but  few  ladies  had  visited. 

WISHER,  Henry,  revolutionary  patriot,  was 
born  at  Goshen,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  about  1725. 
He  was  of  Swiss  descent,  his  grandfather,  a  Swiss 
soldier,  having  emigrated  to  this  country  about  ten 
years  before  the  birth  of  this  grandson.  He  located 
in  Orange  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
wliich  occupation  was  followed  by  Henry  Wisner, 
who  evidently  was  a  man  of  considerable  promi- 
nence in  public  affairs.  In  1768  he  was  appointed 
as  assistant  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
having  previously  been  elected  to  repre- 
sent Orange  county  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  colony  of  New  York.  He 
served  in  that  body  ten  jears.  At  the 
beginning  of  the 
disturbances  with 
Great  Britain,  he 
sided  zealously  with 
the  colonies,  and  was 
_  elected  a  member  of 

the  first  Continental 
congress,  and  a  year  later  of  the  second,  which  issued 
the  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  the  only  New 
York  delegate  who  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  decla- 
ration, but  in  consequence  of  his  absence  in  New  York 
to  attend  the  Provincial  congress,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  when  the  document  was  engrossed,  was 
not  one  of  its  signers.  Returning  honre,  he  studied  the 
art  of  making  gun  powder,  and  with  his  son  Henry 
erected  several  powder  mills  for  the  supply  of  the 
patriot  forces,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goshen,  and 
manufactured  for  them  spears,  bayonets  and  gun- 
flints.  He  also  constructed  military  roads  and  con- 
tinued defences  along  the  Hudson,  mounted  cannon, 
and,  manning  them  at  his  own  expense,  seriously 
annoyed  the  British  in  their  navigation  of  the  river. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  first  constitution  of  New  York,  and  from  1777- 
83  he  served  in  the  senate  of  that  state.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  convention  of  1788,  which 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
voted  in  the  negative,  fearing  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  overpower  state  and  individual  rights. 
He  died  in  1790.  The  memorial  of  him,  recently 
written  by  Franklin  Burge,  shows 
that  he  was  irreproachable  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  and  greatly 
esteemed  bv  his  contemporaries. 
BABBOTJB,  George  Harri- 
son, manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Collinsville,  Conn.,  June  36,  1843, 
of  Scotch  descent.  He  began  his 
business  career  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, by  entering  his  father's  store. 
He  worked  early  and  late,  attending 
school  as  opportunity  afforded;  his 
first  year's  salary  being  $50.00.  A 
few  years  later  his  father,  retiring 
from  active  business,  turned  the 
storeovertoGeorgeandayoungman 
about  to  become  his  brother-in-law. 
The  establishment  was  conducted 
under  the  firm  name  of  Goodman  & 
Barbour.  After  a  few  years  Barbour 
bought  out  his  partner,  and  conducted  the  business 
alone.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years  he  sought 
for  greater  opportunities  than  were  afforded  in  a 
small  town,  and  accepted  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  stove  company  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
which  had  just  been  organized.  Disposing  of  his 
business  interests,  he  promptly  entered  upon  a  more 
extensive  mercantile  career.  The  business  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  quickly  attained  a  prominent  posi- 


tion among  merchants  throughout  the  West.  Mr. 
Barbour  soon  became  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Jlichigan  stove  company,  the  largest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world  ;  a  director 
in  the  People's  savings  bank,  the  Dime  savings  bank, 
the  Union  trust  company,  the  Michigan  fire  and  ma- 
rine insurance  company,  and  the  Buck  stove  and 
range  company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  a  dii'ector 
and  was  first  president  of  the  Chamber  of  commerce, 
and  for  a  period  of  two  years  was  president  of  the 
Detroit  club.  Mr.  Barbour  is  an  active  democrat, 
and  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  and  its  president  for  one  year.  A  genial 
and  agreeable  man  in  all  his  business  and  social  re- 
lations, a  hard  worker,  popular  in  the  trade,  he  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  associates  and  subordi- 
nates. He  was  president  of  the  National  stove  man- 
ufactui-ers'  association  for  two  years  from  1888,  and 
was  active  in  its  organization;  was  national  commis- 
sioner of  the  Columbian  exposition  of  1893,  and  was 
proud  of  the  fact  of  being  appointed  by  a  republican 
governor. 

LAWBENCE,  William,  merchant,  was  born 
at  Qroton,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1783,  the  third  son  of 
Samuel  and  Su.san  Parker  Lawrence.  Samuel  was 
the  fifth  genei-ation  in  descent  from  John  Lawrence, 
who  was  of  Great  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, came  to  America  in  1635,  settled  at  AVater- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  many  years,  raised 
a  large  family  and  became 
the  common  ancestor  of  the 
New  England  Lawrences.  Gro- 
ton,  where  he  removed  in 
1660,  had  recently  been  erected 
into  a  township,  and  prob- 
ably derived  its  name  from 
the  Winthrops,  who  came  from 
Groton,  Suffolk  county,  Eng- 
land. John  Lawrence  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  honored 
citizens  of  the  township,  and 
his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  his 
descendants,  the  name  being  ever 
after  identified  with  the  history 
and  character  of  the  town. 
William  intended  to  follow  his 
father's  occupation  of  farming, 
but  overwork  upon  the  farm  im- 
paired his  naturally  strong  consti- 
tution. In  1809  he  went  to  Boston  and  engaged  as 
a  clerk  in  his  brother  Anios's  store,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  began  business  for  himself  in  a  small  store 
with  no  capital.  In  1832  be  formed  a  paitnership 
with  his  bi-other  Samuel,  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  & 
S.  Lawrence,  which  was  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
strongest  commercialliousesof  the  times.  They  were 
at  first  principally  engaged  in  the  importing  business, 
but  in  1825  became  interested  in  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  it  ^'as  thi-ough  their  instrumentality 
that  the  first  incorporated  company  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods  was  established  at  Ijowell. 
It  -o'as  called  the  Middlesex  company.  In  1836 
William  W.  Stone  was  taken  into  partnership, 
and  the  firm  thereafter  conducted  the  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  W.  &  S.  Lawrence  & 
Stone.  In  1842  William  Lawrence  retired  from 
business  with  a  large  fortune,  and  on  the  pa- 
ternal acres  at  Groton  indulged  his  taste  for 
agriculture.  He  was  a  prominent  contributor 
to  the  religious  and  public  charities  of  Boston, 
and  endowed  the  Lawrence  academy  at  Groton 
with  a  cash  fund  of  $40,000,  besides  having  given 
other  liberal  donations  to  the  institution.  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  married  in  1813  to  Susan,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Boardman  of  Boston,  who  with  four 
children,  one  son  and  three  daughters,  survived  her 
husband.     He  died  at  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1848. 
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DIC£I!N'SON,  Jonathan,  clergymau  and  first 
president  of  the  ColleQ;e  of  New  Jersey  (1746-47), 
was  born  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  23,  1688.  He  was 
sent  to  Yale,  was  graduated  in  1706,  studied  theology, 
and  two  years  later  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  churcli  of  Elizabetlitown,  N.  J.  To 
his  charge  were  added  the  ad- 
joining townships  of  Rahway, 
Westfield,  Union,  Springfield, 
and  a  part  of  Chatham.  Over  this 
church  he  remained  for  more  than 
forty  years,  ministering  to  their 
physical  as  well  as  spiritual  wants, 
for  he  was  a  practising  physician, 
having  devoted  his  spare  mo- 
ments to  the  study  of  that  pro- 
fession. In  1741,  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  churches 
from  the  Philadelphia  synod,  he 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a 
charter  for  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  under  which  name  the  old 
Nassau  hall  was  incorporated. 
This  institution  was  opened  in 
Elizabethtown  in  1746,  and  Dr. 
Dickinson  was  elected  president. 
In  assumin  g  thepresidency  he  but  continued  his  former 
custom  of  receiving  young  men  for  instruction,  hav- 
ing already  prepared  a  large  number  for  various  pro- 
fessions who  afterward  became  prominent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  His  incunjbency  lasted  but  one 
year,  still,  during  that  time  he  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  college  and  the  community  that  the  impress 
of  his  heart  and  mind  has  remained  until  this  day. 
His  last  words  were,  "Many  days  have  passed  be- 
tween God  and  my  soul,  in  which  I  have  solemnly 
dedicated  myself  to  him,  and  I  trust  what  I  have 
committed  unto  him  he  is  able  to  keep  until  that 
day."  Dr.  Dickinson  was  a  solemn,  weighty,  and 
moving  preacher;  a  uniform  advocate  of  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  grace;  industrious,  indefati- 
gable, and  successful  in  his  ministerial  labors.  He 
was  of  manly  and  commanding  presence,  his  aspect 
grave  and  solemn,  so  that  penitents  trembled  as  they 
sat  before  him.  His  writings  are  designed  to  un- 
fold the  wonderful  method  of  redemption,  and  to 
lead  men  to  that  cheerful  consecration  of  all  their 
talents  to  their  Maker,  to  that  careful  avoidance  of 
sin  and  practice  of  godliness  which  will  exalt  them 
to  glory.  The  most  important  of  his  writings  are, 
"  Discourses  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity," 
"  Four  Sermons,"  "  The  True  Scripture  Doctrine 
Concerning  some  Important  Points  of  Christian 
Faith,"  and  "Familiar  Letters  to  a  Gentleman." 
Dr.  Erskine  said  that  the  British  isles  had  produced 
no  such  writers  on  divinity  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  Dickinson  and  Edwards.    He  died  Oct.  7,  1747. 


BTJBK,  Aaron,  clergyman  and  second  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (1748-57),  was 
born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1716.  He  was 
of  Puritan  ancestry  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  who  came  to  America  in  1639,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  pastor  Of  the  church  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  Aaron  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1776,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  By  virtue  of  superior 
scholarship  he  gained  one  of  three  Berkeley  scholar- 
ships, which  gave  him  a  maintenance  at  the  college 
for  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  years.  While  pur- 
suing his  supplementary  studies,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  theology,  was  licensed  at  the  age  of  twenty 
to  preach,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  he  won  a  wide  reputation  for  elo- 
quence and  scholarship.  He  also  established  a 
scliool  for  boys,  which  proved  eminently  success- 
ful. During  the  school  period  he  prepared  a  Latin 
grammar  known  as  the  "  Newark  Grammar," 
which  was  long  in  use  at  Princeton.  In  1748,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  then 
removed  to  Newark,  and  soon  after  fi-om  Newark 
to  Princeton,  where  in  1754-55,  the  first  college 
building  was  erected  and  named  Nassau  Hall,  and 
over  which  he  presided  without,  however,  interrupt- 
ing his  pastoral  duties.  In  the  summer  of  1752  he 
was  married  to  Esther,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  celebrated  divine.  He  discharged  his 
duties  of  both  president  and  pastor  of  his  church 
until  the  autumn  of  1756,  when 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved 
and  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  the 
service  of  the  college.  During 
this  year  the  new  buildings  were 
so  far  completed  that  the  students, 
seventy  in  number,  were  enabled 
to  occupy  them.  Pressing  labors 
and  attendance  on  emergency  calls 
when  he  was  himself  in  a  high  state 
of  fever,  hastened  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Burr's  life.  Though  nomi- 
nally the  second  president  of  the 
college,  he  was  practically  the  first, 
since  his  predecessor  had  served 
but  a  few  months.  He  was,  in 
reality,  the  one  who  laid  and  firm- 
ly fixed  the  foundations  of  the 
college,  which  may  indeed  be  said 
to  be  his  monument.  He  pub- 
lished various  sermons  on  important  religious  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  especially  one  entitled,  "The  Su- 
preme Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  His 
intellectual  attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  ia 
the  pulpit  he  showed  especial  ability  and  power. 
He  died  from  overwork,  Sept.  24,  1757,  and  was 
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buried  at  Princeton,  where  afterward  six  of  the  col- 
lege presidents  were  buried  at  his  side.  He  left  two 
children,  a  daughter,  Sarah,  and  a  son,  Aaron.  The 
son  afterward  became  celebrated  as  a  statesman,  and 
in  the  dawn  and  birth  of  the  new  century,  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

EDWARDS,  Jonathan,  third  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (1758-59),  was  born  at  East 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Oct.  5, 1703.  The  earliest  known  an- 
cestorof  this  noted  man  was  Richard 
Edwards,  a  clergyman  in  London, 
Eng.,  in  the  tinie  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. He  came,  it  is  said,  from 
Wales  to  tlie  metropolis,  and  was 
of  the  Established  church.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards,  when 
he  died,  married  James  Coles, 
and  with  a  son,  "William  Edwards, 
came  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  about 
1640.  This  son  William  became 
a  merchant  of  Hartford,  and  in 
1645  married  an  Englishwoman  of 
high  connection.  Their  only  son, 
the  grandfather  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, was  Richard, who  was  born 
in  1647,  and  was  also  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Hartford.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Tuthill,  daugh- 
ter of  a  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
merchant,  and  to  them  was  born  Timothy,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  great  theologian.  The  father  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  college  in  1691;  was  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  East  parish  (Congregational),  of  East 
Windsor  in  1694,  and  continued  to  preach  there  for 
over  sixty  years  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  from  1672 
to  1739,  a  man  of  much  influence  in  the  Massachu- 
setts colony.  In  later  years  Jonathan  Edwards  vis- 
ited his  parents,  and  was  heard  in  his  father's  pulpit. 
Parisliioners,  who  listened  to  the  two  preachers,  re- 
marked that,  "although  Mr.  Edwards  was  perhaps 
the  more  learned  man,  and  more  animated  in  his 
manner,  yet  Mr.  Jonathan  was  the  deeper  preacher." 
The  renowned  son  of  the  East  Windsor  divine  was 
graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1720.  How  far 
his  subsequent  scholastic  acquirements  and  short- 
comings were  attributable  to  his  college  training, 
we  do  not  fully  know,  but  it  was  as  a  thinker, 
not  as  a  scholar,  that  he  was  to  make  his  mark. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that,  as  a  theologian, 
a  formulator  of  creeds,  a 
builder  of  systems  and  a 
spiritual  reformer,  he  was 
to  rank  with  Calvin  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  Wes- 
ley on  the  other.  His  most 
recent  biographer  j)iiys 
much  attenticm  to  JIS. 
notes  of  Edwards's  making 
while  he  was  at  college. 
These  notes,  wliich  are 
upon  the  mind  of  man  and 
upon  natural  science,  are 
distinctly  Berkeleianas  re- 
gards thefundamenlal  defi- 
nition of  the  writer's  phi- 
losophy, and  tlie  question  is  one  of  interest  whether 
they  were  penned  at  a  later  date  than  has  been  as- 
cribed to  them,  or  whether  Berkeley's  writingi^,  first 
published  in  1713,  seven  years  before  Edwards  was 
graduated,  had  become  known  to  him.  He  remained 
at  college  two  years  after  graduation,  as  a  student 
of  divinily.  In  1733  he  preaclied  for  eight  months 
in  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
returned  to  his  father's  house  in  the  spring  of  1723, 


and  spent  the  summer  in  close  study;  then  declining 
various  calls  to  preacli,  he  became  a  tutor  in  Yale 
college,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  1726, 
when  he  was  invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  his 
grandfather,  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  church  at  Nortliampton.    He  was  ordained  there 
in  February,  1727,  and  on  July  28th  of  the  same  year 
he  married  Sarali  Pierrepont,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
His  grandfather  died  in  1729.     The  first  seventeen 
years  of  Mr.  Edwards's  pastorate,  it  is  agreed,  were 
happy  and  useful.     About  1734  a  religious  awaken- 
ing took  place  in  the  congregation,  exceeding  in 
breadth  and  power  anything  which  had  been  known 
up  to  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  country.     In 
1740  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  of  England,  was  in 
Northampton,   and  preached  more  than   once   for 
Mr.  Edwards.     The  revival  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  congi'cgation  of  the  latter  now  spread  through- 
out New  England,  and   his  services  in   preacbing 
were  sought  for  on  every  side.     He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished about  this  time,   "The  Distinguishing  Marks 
of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  "  Thoughts  Con- 
cerning the  Present  Revival  of  Religion,"  and  his 
famous    "Treatise  on   the    Religious   Affections," 
each  of  them  growing  from,  and  meant  to  guide, 
the  religious  movements  which  have  been  noted. 
It  was  near  this  time,  however,  that  agitations  arose 
in  his  church,   which 
finally  brought   about 
his  dismissal  from  the 
parish.  Their  occasions 
were,  probably,   three 
in  number:  the  evan- 
gelical and  earnest  na- 
ture of  his  preaching  in 
general,  the  stand  taken 
by  him  in  opposition  to 
what  is  known  as  the 
' '  half-way  covenant, " 
and  his  attempttocheck 
the  reading  and  diffu- 
sion of  impure  books, 
particularly  among  the 
younger    members   of 
his     church,     and    to 
have    those     members 
who  should  be  proven 
to  have  had  them  in 
their   keeping,   discip- 
lined by  the    church. 
A  council  of  churches,  being  called  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  his  retirement,  decided  against  Mr.  Edwards 
by  a  bare  majority;  but  the  vote  of  the  church  rati- 
fying the  decision  of  the  council  was  200  to  twenty. 
So  implacable,  by  reason  of  the  considerations  here- 
tofore mentioned,  was  the  animosity  of  parishioners 
who  had  tat  under  his  preaching  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  that,  although  he  continued  in  the 
town  for  some  months  after  bis  connection  with  the 
church  was  severed — for  a  time  he  had  nowhere  else 
to  go— great  reluctance  was  fell  at  allowing  him  to 
preach,  even  when  the  services  of  no  otlier'minister 
could   be  obtained.     At   last  a  town   meeting  was 
called,  which  accomplished  its  object  in  a  vote  that 
"  he  should  not  again  be  permitted  to  entei'  tlie  pul- 
pit in  Northampton."     This  was  June,  1750,  and 
thus  the  greatest  of  American  theologians,  and  one 
of  the   greatest    masters   of  ratiocination  that  tiie 
world  has  ever  seen   wa.s  tui-ned  adrift  at  the  end  of 
twenty-three  years  of  service,  and  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  with  a  large  family  of  children,  and  with  no 
means  of  support.     But  in  these  straitened  circum- 
stances he  received  generous  contributions  frcjm  dis- 
tant Scotland,  and  his  wife  and  children  patiently 
endeavored  to  earn  something  for  the  support  of  the 
household  by  feminine  pursuits.     Nor  were  proofs 
long  wanting  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also, 
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the  verdict  of  Northampton  did  not  meet  with  gen- 
eral approval.  Before  the  close  of  1750  he  was 
asked  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Stock- 
bridge,  then  the  frontier  town  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  and  before  he  had  accepted  that  invitation 
he  received  another  call  from  a  church  in  Virginia. 
His  short  residence  at  Stockbridge  was,  we  are  told 

by  his  biographer,  a 
pleasant  contrast  to 
the  tumult  and  con- 
tention that  had 
marked  hislateryears 
at  Northanjpton.  It 
was  duriug  this  per- 
iod of  coniparativere- 
pose  that  his  monu- 
mental treatise  on 
"The  Freedom  of 
the  Will  "  was  pub- 
lished. Here,  too,  he 
projected  an  elabor- 
ate "History  of  Re- 
demption" of  which 
we  have  only  a  rough 
draft.  In  the  last  year 
of  his  life  he  was 
invited  to  become 
the  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Princeton,  as 
the  successor  of  Rev. 
Aaron  Burr,  who  had 
married  his  daugh- 
ter, Esther  Edwards, 
and  their  son,  Aaron  Burr,  was  afterwai-ds  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  With  great  reluctance 
Edwards  accepted  the  new  office,  and  in  January, 
1758,  set  out  for  Princeton.  Installed  as  president 
of  the  college  Jao.  16th  of  that  year,  he  soon  died 
there  of  smallpox.  His  daughter  Esther  and  his 
wife  soon  followed  him.  The  three  were  interred 
in  the  burying-ground  in  Princeton.  There  have 
been  two  editions  of  Edwards's  works  published  in 
England,  one  in  eight  volumes,  octavo,  and  one  in 
two  compact  volumes.  The  American  editions,  by 
Samuel  Austin  (eight  volumes),  and  Terence  E. 
Dwight  (ten  volumes),  and  a  later  edition  (four  vol- 
umes), are  to  be  oreferred.     Among  the  "Lives  of 
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Jonathan  Edwards"  are:  (1)  That  by  Samuel  Miller; 
(3)  That  by  S.  E.  Dwight;  (3)  That  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography;"  (4) 
One  in  "Lives  of  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific 
Men  of  America,"  and  (5)  A  most  comprehensive, 
compact,  judicious  and  philosophical  biography,  by 
v.— 30. 


Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
seminary  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  published  in  Boston 
and  New  York  in  1890.  It  only  remains  to  say, 
that  whatever  may  be  tliought  of  the  achievements 
that  were  realized,  and  the  conclusions  which  were 
reached  by  President  Edwards,  there  have  never 
been  two  opinions  among  tho.se  competent  to  make 
an  estimate  of  him,  as  to  his  remarkable  endow- 
ments, or  the  extraordinary  abilitj'  of  most  of  his 
written  productions.  He  is  placed  by  common  con- 
sent in  the  front  rank  of  great  men.  "  On  the  arena 
of  metaphysics,"  said  Dr.  Ciialmers,  "he  stood 
highest  of  all  his  contemporaries."  "A  mo.st  ex- 
traordinary man, "saidSir  James  Mackintosh,  "  who, 
in  a  metaphj'sical  age  or  country,  would  certainly 
have  been  deemed  as  much  the  boast  of  America  as 
his  great  contemporary,  Franklin."  "There  is,  how- 
ever," said  Dugald  Stewart,  "one  metaphysician  of 
whom  America  has  to  boast,  who,  in  logical  aciite- 
ness  and  subtlety,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant 
bred  in  the  universities  of  Europe.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwards."  "Edwards," 
says  another  man,  "  sums  up  the  old  theology  of  New 
England  under  the  fountain-head  of  the  new." 
President  Edwards  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J. ,  March 
32,  1758. 

DAVIES,  Samuel,  fourth  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  (1759-61),  was  born  in  the  Welsh 
tract  near  Summit  Bridge,  Newcastle  county,  Del., 
Nov.  3,  1733,  of  Scottish  an-  ^ 

cestry.  He  was  educated  at 
home  by  his  mother,  Martha 
Davis,  an  earnest  Christian 
woman,  who  survived  him, 
and  at  a  neighboring  school, 
and  having  made  a  profession 
of  religion  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, entered  a  literary  and 
theological  course  at  the  acad- 
emy conducted  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Blair,  at  Fogg's  Manor, 
with  a  view  to  entering  the 
ministry.  On  July  30,  1746, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
Newcastle  presbytery,  was 
ordained  an  evangelist,  Feb. 
19,  1747,  and  in  April  of  the 
same  year  was  sent  as  preaelier  in  Hanover  coun- 
ty, Va.,  and  began  a  most  difficult  task  in  a  ter- 
ritory where  the  civil  authorities  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  dissenters,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining, through  the  influence  of  the  governor  of  the 
state,  a  license  to  preach.  He  had  a  bitter  controversy 
with  the  king's  attorney,  Peyton  Randolph,  before  the 
geheral  court,  and  which  he  finally  personally  laid  be- 
fore the  king  in  council,  who  decided  that  the  English 
act  of  toleration  did  extend  to  Virginia.  In  1753  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  by  request  of  the  trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  selected  Mr.  Davies  to  ac- 
company Gilbert  Tennant  to  Great  Britain  to  solicit 
donations  for  the  college.  This  service  he  executed 
with  singular  spirit  and  success,  and  liberal  contri- 
butions that  he  obtained  from  the  patrons  of  religion 
and  learning  soon  placed  the  college  upon  a  sub- 
stantial basis.  Upon  his  return  he  continued  his 
work  in  Virginia,  and  established  the  first  presbytery 
of  Virginia.  In  1758  he  was  elected  by  the  trustees 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  to  succeed  Jonathan 
Edwards  as  president  of  the  college,  which  he  de- 
clined, but  finally  accepted  the  following  year,  and 
under  his  wise  and  scholarly  administration,  the  in- 
stitution prospered.  President  Davies  died  Feb.  4, 
1761,  from  blood  poisoning,  resulting  from  being 
bled  for  a  slight  cold,  as  was  so  largely  the  practice 
of  the  time. 

FINLEY,  Samuel,  fifth  president  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (1761-66),  was  born  in  County  Ar- 
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magh,  Ireland,  in  February,  1715,  of  Scottish  ances- 
try. He  received  his  early  education  at  the  schools 
of  his  native  country,  emigi-ating  to  Philadelphia  in 
1734,  where  he  resumed  his  studies  and,  deter- 
mining to  enter  the  ministry,  was  licensed  to 
preach  on  Aug.  5,  1740.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in"  1742,  and  in 
1743  was  sent  to  Milford,  Conn.,  with 
permission  to  preach  elsewhere  if  op- 
portunity offered.  Availing  himself 
of  this  privilege,  he  also  preached 
before  the  second  society  in  New 
Haven,  but  as  this  society  was  not 
recognized  by  the  authorities,  he  was 
— in  accordance  with  a  law  forbid- 
ding itinerants  to  preach  in  any  par- 
ish without  the  pastor's  consent,  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
colony  as  a  vagrant.  In  June,  1744, 
Mr.  Finley  became  pastcn-  of  a  church 
at  Nottingham,  j\ld.,  where  for  sev- 
enteen years  he  hadchargeof  an  acad- 
emy, well  known  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  prepared  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry. Upon  the  death  of  President  Davies  in  1761, 
Mr.  Finley  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  cajja- 
city  he  showed  marked  success  as  an  intellectual 
leader.  The  classes  of  1765  and  '66,  which  were 
graduated  while  he  was  in  office,  each  numbered 
thirty-one  students,  the  entire  number  of  graduates 
during  his  administration  being  302,  of  whom  143 
becarrie  ministers.  In  1763  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow gave  President  Finley  the  degree  of  D.D.,  the 
first  instance  in  which  this  honor  was  conferred  upon 
an  American  Presbyterian  clergyman.  His  pub- 
lished writings  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  the  last  of 
which  was  preached  on  the  death  of  President 
Davies  in  1761.  The  health  of  President  Finley 
having  become  much  impaired  by  unremitting 
application  to  his  ofBcial  duties,  he  died  July  17, 
1766. 

WITHEBSPOON,  John,  sixth  president  of  the 
college  of  New  Jersey  (1768-94),  was  born  at  Tester, 
near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Feb.  5,  1722.  His  father 
was  the  minister  there,  and  his  mother  traced  her  de- 
scent from  John  Knox.  The  son  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  licensed  to  preach  in  1743, 
and  became  minister  at  Beith  in 
1745.  He  saw  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
Jan.  17,  1746,  being  arrested  with 
other  lookers-on  by  the  troops  of 
the  victorious  pretendHi'  and  im- 
prisoned in  Doune  castle.  Enter- 
ing into  the  controversies  of  the 
time  on  the  side  of  severe  ortho- 
doxy, he  attacked  tlie  Moderates, 
led  by  Robertson,  in  a  satire  called 
"  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics" 
(1753),  which  he  followed  with  a 
"Serious  Apology, "an  "Essay on 
Justification"  (1756),  and  an  "In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Effects 
of  theStage,  "aimed  at  John  Home, 
the  author  of  "Douglas,"  who  was 
soon  driven  from  the  ministry.  De- 
spite the  objections  of  the  Moder- 
ate faction,hewasinstalledminister 
of  the  Low  church  at  Paisley,  Jan. 
16,  1757,  and  in  1758  became  moderator  of  the  synod 
of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  In  1762  he  was  prosecuted 
and  fined  for  naming  certain  offenders  in  a  sermon. 
In  1764  he  published  a  work  on  "Regeneration "  and 
three  volumes  of  "Essays,"  and  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     Calls 


followed  from  Dundee,  Dublin,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  all  of  which  he  declined. 
He  accepted,  however,  a  renewed  invitation  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  to  become  its  president, 
and  sailed  for  the  new  world  in  May,  1768,  after  put- 
ting forth  two  volumes  of  sermons.  His  inaugural 
address  at  Princeton  Aug.  17th,  delivered  in  Latin, 
was  on  the  union  of  piety  with  science.  Finding 
the  college  in  a  somewhat  low  state,  he  bent  himself 
with  great  vigor  __^ 

to  the  task  of  -^-^  ■■"^>S^>^ 

raising  it.  The 
first  need  was 
that  of  money. 
To  meet  this  he 
collected£l,000 
b}''  traveling  in 
New  England, 
opening  sub- 
scriptions in  the 
South  and  send- 
ing out  an  "Ad- 
dress to  the  In- 
habitants of  Jamaica,"  etc.  He  procured  books 
and  instruments,  among  tliem  the  first  orrery 
made  by  Rittenhouse;  introduced  lectures,  then  a 
new  feature  in  the  colonies,  teaching  rhetoric  and 
moral  philosophy  by  their  means,  adding  Hebrew 
in  1772  to  his  proper  department  of  divinity,  and 
caused  instruction  to  be  given  for  the  tirst  time  in 
.French.  His  eminent  talents  and  masterful  activity 
gained  him  great  fame  and  influence,  especially 
among  the  Presbyterians,  and  wei-e  the  chief  factor 
in  placing  the  college  where  it  has  since  stood.  The 
revolutionary  war,  which  interrupted  his  work  at 
Princeton,  opened  a  new  and  wider  field  to  his  ener- 
gies. He  said  he  had  "become  an  American  the 
moment  he  landed;"  certainly  no  man  was  more 
resolute  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  1774  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "Legislative  Authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament, "  and  his  sermon  on  ' '  fast-day, "  May 
17,  1776,  on  the  "Dominion  of  Providence  over 
tlie  Passions  of  Men,"  was  dedicated  to  John  Han- 
cock, president  of  congress,  and  reproduced  in  Glas- 
gow, with  notes  in  the  loyal  interest,  to  show  the  in- 
iquity of  rebels.  In  the  New  Jersey  convention, 
which  met  to  frame  a  constitution,  he  displayed 
much  legal  knowledge,  urging,  among  other  things, 
the  omission  of  religious  tests.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  provincial  congress,  where  his  irony  was  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  the  fallen  but  defiant  gov- 
ernor, William  Franklin.  He  was  elected  June  21st 
to  the  Continen- 
tal congress,  in 
which  he  was 
prompt  to  sign 
the  declaration 
of  independ- 
ence, display- 
ing but  little  pa- 
tience with  de- 
lays and  half 
measures.  He 
insisted  that  the 
colonies  were 
not  only  ripe 
for  independ- 
ence but  were 
rotting  for  want 
of  it,  and  that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  than  desert 
his  country's  cause.  He  kept  his  seat  until  November, 
1782,  except  in  1780,  when  he  declined  re-election  and 
made  an  effort  to  revive  the  college  and  gather  its 
dispersed  students.  He  always  wore  the  Clerical 
garb,  and  considered  himself  to  be  "God's  minister 
both  in  a  sacred  and  in  a  civil  sense. "  In  congress 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  did  his  full  share  of 
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work;  lawyers  found  him  "as  profound  a  civilian 
as  he  was  before  Ijnown  to  be  a  philosopher  and  di- 
vine." In  the  fall  of  1776  he  opposed  a  conference 
suggested  by  Lord  Howe,  and  was  one  of  the  secret 
committee  to  confer  and  co-operate  with  Washington 
on  military  measures,  as,  later,  of  that  which  drew 
up  an  appeal  to  the  stales.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  war  in  1777,  of  the  committee  on  finance 
in  1778,  and  in  1779  of  those  on  supplies  for  the  ar- 
my and  on  the  separation  of  Vermont  from  New 
Hampshire.  In  February,  1781,  lie  sought  to  give 
congress  the  power  of  regulating  commerce.  He 
wrote  many  of  its  papers,  supported  the  financial 
pleasures  of  Robert  Morris,  and  opposed  the  later 
issues  of  paper,  his  "Essay  on  Money"  and  papers 
in"  The  Druiil"  (1781),  being  his  last  publications. 
His  person  and  address  were  markedly  impressive, 
his  wit  sometimes  biting,  and  his  accent  strongly 
Scotch.  His  active  career  closed,  in  effect,  with  the 
war,  though  he  lived  twelve  years  longer.  His  effort 
to  collect  funds  in  England  for  Princeton  in  1783-84, 
opposed  by  Jay  and  Franklin  as  "not  merely  un- 
promising but  undignified,"  proved  abortive.  He 
fell  into  diflttculties  through  speculation  in  Vermont 
lands,  left  the  care  of  the  college  mainly  to  his  vice- 
president.  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith ;  married,  when  near  sev- 
enty, a  lady  of  twenty-three,  and  spent  his  last  years 
in  blindness  and  increasing  infirmity  at  his  villa, 
"Tusculum,"  near  Princeton,  where  he  died.  His 
works  were  collected  in  4  vols.  (New  York,  1800-1), 
and  reprinted  in  9  vols,  at  Edinburgh  (1804).     A 


memoir  by  his  son-in-law  (1795)  was  appended  to 
these,  and  to  a  selection  from  them,  in  2  vols  (1804); 
another,  by  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  remains  in  MS.  His 
son  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Germantown;  one 
daughter  married  David  Rumsey,  the  historian,  and 
another  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith,  who 
succeeded  him  at  Princeton.  His  statue  was  erected 
in  Fairmount  park,  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  His  death 
occurred  Nov.  15,  1794. 

SMITH,  Samuel  S. ,  seventh  president  of  the  Col- 
]egeof  New  Jersey  (1794-1812).  (See  Vol.  II.,  p.  31.) 

GREEN,  Ashbel,  eighth  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  (1812-23),  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Morris  county,  N.  J.,  July  6,  1763.  In  1778  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  school,  but  gave  it  up,  ^nd  en- 
tered the  army,  where,  young  as  he  was,  he  served 
as  a  sergeant  until  the  spiing  of  1783.  He  entered 
the  junior  class  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  after- 
ward president,  and  was  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  Subsequently  he  served  as  tutor  for  one 
year,  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  1785,  licensed  to  preach  in 
1786  and  installed  assistant  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  remain- 
ing there  until  1813.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  his  church  in  1790,  and  moved  a 
renewal  of  communications  between  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Congregational  bodies.  In  1792  he  was 
elected  chaplain  of  congress,  occupying  the  position 
until  1800.  In  1802  Nassau  Hall  was  destroyed  by 
lire  and  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  1812,  Dr.  Green, 


who  had  been  a  trustee  since  1790,  was  elected  its 
president.  He  remained  at  tlie  head  of  the  college 
for  ten  years,  and  not  only  did  he  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  learning,  hut  likewise  the  standard  of  disci- 
pline, planting  also  a  strong  theological  seminaiy. 
He  resigned  the  presidency  in  1832  and,  removing  to 
Philadelphia,  was  editor  of  the  "Christian  Advo- 
cate" for  twelve  years,  and  a  part  of  the  time  edited 
also  "The  Assembly's  Magazine," 
acting  frequently  as  "supply"  for 
vacant  pulpits.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  General 
assembly,  and  was  a  member  in  the 
years  1837-39.  In  1846  the  Assem- 
bly met  in  Philadelphia,  and  he, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-four, 
was  led  into  the  hall.  The  whole 
assembly  rose  to  do  him  honor. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
discourses  were  written,  but  not 
read.  He  was  also  in  the  habit 
of  writing  his  prayers.  His  print- 
ed works  would  fill  several  vol- 
umes. Among  the  principal  ones 
were,  ' '  A  Discourse  Delivered  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  with 
a  History'of  the  College,"  "  Pres- 
byterian Missions,"  "Sermons  on 
the  Assembly's  Catechism,"  "Reports  and  Ad- 
dresses from  1790  to  1836,"  and  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon's  works.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1812.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  19,  1848. 

CAKNAHAN,  James,  ninth  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (1823-53),  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  l'J'75.  His  father  was  a 
major  in  tlie  revolutionary  army.  The  son  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1800  with  highest 
honors;  continued  there  as  tutor  for  three  years, 
at  the  same  time  studying  theology  under  Dr. 
John  McMillan;  was  licensed  in  1804;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Whitesborough  and 
Utica,  where  he  remained  until  1814;  returned  to 
Princeton  for  a  short  time,  then 
removed  to  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
where  he  opened  a  classical  acad- 
emy and  taught  for  nine  years, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton  (1833).  He 
kept  the  position  for  thirty-one 
years,  and  during  that  time  grad- 
uated as  many  .students  as  all 
his  predecessors  together.  It  was 
claimed  by  an  eminent  author- 
ity that  the  college  had  never 
reached  so  great  prosperity  as 
during  his  administration.  He 
published  a  number  of  Bacca- 
laureate sermons,  edited  the 
"Life  of  the  Rev.  John  John- 
son," of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and 
contributed  various  articles  to 
Review."  He  died  in  Newark, 
1859! 

MACLEAN,  John,  tenth  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  (1853-68),  was  born  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  son  of  Dr.  John  Maclean,  the  first  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  college,  and  his  wife,  Phoebe  Bain- 
bridge.  Young  Maclean  entered  the  college  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  and  was  admitted  to  the  first  degree  in 
the  arts  in  the  autumn  of  1816.  He  was  appointed 
tutor  of  Greek  in  1818,  at  which  time  he  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Theological  seminary  of  Princeton.  In 
1833  he  was  made  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  in  1833  became  professor  of 
mathematics.  In  1829  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  ancient  languages,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
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chosen  vice-president  of  the  college.  In  December, 
1853,  he  became  president  of  the  college  to  succeed 
Dr.  James  Carnahan,  and  in  June,  1868,  after  a 
faithful  service  of  fifty  years  in  various  ofiices,  he 
withdrew  his  connection  with  the  institution.  Dr. 
Maclean  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  In  1844  he  published  in 
"The  Presbyterian"  a  series  of 
letters  upon  the  "  Quorum  or  El- 
der Question,"  which  afterward 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  He 
also  wrote  "  A  Lecture  on  a  Com- 
mon School  System  for  New  Jer- 
sey," a  revision,  in  1831,  of  Prof. 
Stuart's  prize  essay  on  "Temper- 
ance" (1853),  two  letters  on  the 
"True  Relations  of  the  Church 
and  State  to  Schools  and  Col- 
leges," besides  a  number  of  ser- 
mons and  articles  on  different 
topics  in  the  public  papers  and 
in  the  "Princeton  Review."  In 
1877  he  published  a  history  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  given  the  degree 
of  D.D.  by  Washington  college,  Pa.,  in  1841,  and 
that  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1854.  He  died  at  Princeton,  Aug.  10,  1886. 
McCOSH,  James,  eleventh  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (1868-88),  was  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Doon,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
on  Apr.  1,  1811.  His  father  was  a  successful 
farmer,  and  his  mother  was  noted  for  her  strong 
mental  and  moral  qualities.  He  was  educated  in 
the  parochial  schools  of  his  district,  and  later  at- 
tended the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
spending  five  years  in  eacli,  and  receiving  his  degree 
from  the  latter  in  1834.  His  essay  on  the  stoic  phi- 
losophy caused  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  on  motion 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  He  studied  theology,  was  ordained  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  held  charges  in 
Arbroath  and  Brechin,  ministering  in  the  latter  place 
to  1,400  communicants.  He  seceded  with  Dr.  Chal- 
mers from  the  Established  church,  and  engaged 
actively  in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  church.  In  1843  he  became  a  minister  of 
the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  in  which  position  he 
continued  until  1852.  In  1845,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four,  he  married  a  niece  of  Dr.  Tliomas  Guthrie. 
In  1850  he  published,  "The  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government,  Pliysical  and  Moral,"  which  gained 
him  wide  recognition  as  a  scholar  and  thinker,  and 
led,  in  1852,  to  his  appointment  as 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  Queen's  college,  Belfast,  where 
he  remained  for  sixteen  years,  his 
lectures  attracting  large  numbers  of 
students.  While  in  Belfast  he  pub- 
lished "Typical  Forms  and  Special 
Ends  in  Creation,"  and  an  impor- 
tant psychological  work,  "Intu- 
itions of  the  Mind  Inductively  In- 
vestigated." The  latter  established 
his  reputation  as  a  metaphysical 
writer.  It  explains  what  intuitions 
are  moral  convictions,  and  the  re- 
lation they  bear  to  the  sciences,  par- 
ticularly to  metaphysics  and  theo- 
logy. In  1868  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  college, 
and  by  twenty  years  of  zealous  and  untiring  labor, 
made  it  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States.  Under  his  wise  direction,  be- 
tween 1868  and  1888,  $3,000,000  were  subscribed  to 
the  college;  the  number  of  students  increased  from 
260  to  over  600;  a  dozen  new  fellowships  founded; 


the  number  of  professors  increased  from  seventeen 
to  forty-one;   the   standard  of  scholarship   raised; 
the  buildings  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  books  and 
apparatus  more   than  doubled.     He  visited  all  the 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  col- 
lege, and  his  own  classes  in  philosophy  and  mental 
science  formed  the  most  important  features  of  the 
curriculum.     He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Prince- 
ton in  June,   1888.     He  was  also  a  prolific  writer, 
and  his  controversy  with  the  English  sci- 
entist, Huxley,   when  the  latter   visited  '^/  C/uS 
this  country,  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  time.     As  a  speaker  he  is  logical  and 
impressive,  and  as  a  writer,  direct,  ner- 
vous and  forceful.     His  published  writ- 
ings include,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned,   and  his  frequent    contribution.s 
to  the  new  "Princeton  Review,"  which 
he  organized,  a  "  History   of  the   Scot- 
tish Philosophy,"    "Cognitive  and  Na- 
tive   Powers,"   largely   used  as  a  text- 
book in  colleges    and  high  schools,    and   "Real- 
istic   Philosophy,"  the    latter    devoted  to  an    ex- 
haustive discussion  of  tlie  leading  philosophical  prob- 
lems of  the  time.     He  is  a  follower  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
and  ablest  philosophers  of  his  time,    and  as  the 
strongest  representative  the  Presbyterian  church  has 
bi ought  forward   in  the  nineteenth  century.     Dr. 
McCosh  has  the  advantage  of  a  noble  presence. 
Tall,   of  a    com- 
manding     mien, 
with  snow-white 
locks  and  an  intel- 
lectual face  cut  in 
classic    lines,    he 
presents  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  ideal 
scholar.     He  has 
combined  the  fac- 
ulties seldom  unit- 
ed, of  a  teacher,  a 
student  and  an  ad- 
ministrative   offi- 
cer.     A    fearless  , 
champion  both  of 
Princeton  and  the 
teachings  she  has  espoused,  he  has  ever  been  ready  to 
encounter  all  who  worthily  offered  to  break  a  lance 
with  him.  That  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  was  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  class  of  '88  unanimously  pe- 
titioned that  their  diplomas  at  graduation  might  bear 
his  name.   A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  in  which 
to  catalogue  his  talents,  his  methods  and  his  achieve- 
ments.    He  retired  from  the  college  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  brilliant  faculties,  and 
turned  over  to  his  successor  a  splendidly 
equipped  university,in  full  activity,  with 
prospects  of  rapidly  advancing  useful- 
ness— a  fit  and  glorious  monument  to 
Dr.  McCosh's  genius,  zeal  and  industry. 


PATTON,      Francis      Landey, 

twelfth  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (1888-  ),  was  born  at 'Warwick, 
Bermuda,  Jan.  22,  1843.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  student  at  the  University 
and  Knox  college, Toronto  and,  in  1865 
was  graduated  from  the  Theological 
seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1865, 
he  held  successive  pastorates  at  New  York  city, 
Nyack,  and  Brooklyn.  He  was  chosen  professor  of 
theology  in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary, 
Chicago,  in  1871,'  which  office  he  held  for  ten  years. 
During  this  time  he  edited  the  "  Interior  "  1873-76, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Jefferson  park  Presbyteiian 
church,  Chicago.     He  was  chiefly  conspicuous,  how- 
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ever,  for  his  prominence  in  the  prosecution  of  Prof. 
David  Swing,  who  was  charged  witli  heresy  before 
the  Chicago  presbytery.     In  1878  Prof.  Patton  was 
made  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  general  assem- 
bly, meeting  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  1881  was  elected 
Stuart  professor  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  and 
science  to  the  Cliristian  religion  in  the  Theological 
seminary,  Princeton  (a  chair  created  especially  for 
him).  In  addition  to  this  he  was,  in  1885,  made  pro- 
fessor of  ethics  in  Princeton  college,  and  in  1888,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  h?,  was  called  to  succeed 
Dr.  McCosh  as  president  of  that 
institution.    He  played  an  active 
part  in  1891  and  '92  in  opposing 
Union   theological   seminary  in 
its   support   of  Dr.    Charles  A. 
Briggs,  who  had  been  charged 
with  heresy  because  of  certain  ut- 
terances in  his  installation  ad- 
dress.   Prof.  Patton  received  the 
degree   of  D.D.  from   Hanover 
college  in  1872  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  Wooster  universityin  1878. 
The  degree  of  D.D.   was  con- 
ferred upon   him  by  Yale  col- 
lege in  1888,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
by  Harvard  in  1889,   while  in 
1894  he  again   received  the  lat- 
ter from  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.      Dr.  Patton 
is  a  cogent,   convincing,  and   withal  an  inspiring 
speaker.     His  administration  at  Princeton  has  been 
chiefly  notable  for  the  ultimate  development  of  that 
institution  into  a  university,  for  the  completion  of 
the  academic  and  scientific  departments,  for  the  sub- 
stantial encouragement  that  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  law  school  has  received,  and  for  the  increase  in 
fellows  and  graduate-students.     In  1886  the  number 
,  of  students  was  449,  in  1890  it  was  770.  while  the 
number  of  scholarships  based  on  an  endowment  of 
$1,000  each  had  become  eighty-five,  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  being  made  to  enlarge  it  to  150.     Other 
events  of  importance  during  President's  Patton's 
term  of  office  were  the  erection  of  two  new  dormitory 
halls,  the  completion,  at  a  cost  of  |45,000,  of  a  cen- 
tral section  to  a  museum  of  historic  art,  the  building 
in  1889  of  a  magnetic  observatory  of  the  best  plan 
and  perfect   equipment,  and  the  attachment  of  a 
dynamo  house  to  the  school  of  science  in  1890.    Dur- 
ing the  latter  year,  also,  the  erection  of  anew  chemi- 
cal laboratory  was  begun,  to  cost,  fully  equipped, 
$150,000,  a  new  school  of  electrical  engineering  was 
establislied,  and  the  college  was  presented  with  a 
complete  biological  library.     Dr.  Patton  has  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day;  his 
publications  in  book  form  being  "Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  "  (Philadelphia,  1869),  and  ' '  Summary 
of  Christian  Doctrine  "  (1874). 

TENNENT,  William,  Sr. ,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1673.  It  is  probable 
that  he  received  his  education  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  He  took  orders  in  the  Irish  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  chaplain  to  an  Irish  nobleman.  It 
is  stated  that  he  was  not  stationed  over  any  parish 
because  he  could  not  conscientiously  conform  to  the 
terms  imposed  upon  the  Irish  clergy.  But  he  re- 
mained in  the  country  until  he  came  with  his  family 
in  1716,  to  America,  settling  first  at  East  Chester, 
a,nd  then  at  Bedford,  in  New  York.  Applying  to 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  (Presbyterian)  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  body  (probably  in  1717)  he  was  re- 
quired to  lay  before  them  in  writing  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  Episco- 
pal church.  This  being  done,  he  was  received  to 
membership  Sept.  17,  1718.     In  1721  he  was  settled 


at  Bensalem,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  in  1736  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Neshaminy 
in  the  same  coimty.  He  is  represented  as  bringing 
to  this  country  a  fervent  and  evangelical  spirit,  which 
did  not  find  much  companionship  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  America.  He  was 
noted  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  in.stitution  of  learning  of  higher  grade  than  a 
common  school,  in  that  denomination,  was  led  to 
open  at  Neshaminy  an  academy  for  insti-uction  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  For  this  he  erected  a 
building  near  his  residence,  desciibed  by  Rev.  Geo. 
Whitefield  of  England,  who  visited  it  in  1739,  as  a 
"log  house  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  near  as 
many  broad."  "  To  me,"  he  adds,  "it  seemed  to  re- 
semble the  school  of  the  old  prophets."  The  mean- 
ness of  the  building  where  Mr.  Tennent's  pupils  stud- 
ied caused  it  to  be  called  by  way  of  derision,  "The 
College  "  and  also  "The  Log  College."  But  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  in  his  "Sketches  of 
the  Founder  and  Principal  Alumni  of  the  Log  Col- 
lege "  (Princeton,  N  .J.,  1845)  declares  that  thebuild- 
ing,  "although  humble  and  even  despicable  in  its 
external  appearance,  was  an  institution  of  remarka- 
ble.importance  to  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
country."  It  is  regarded  as  the  germ  of  Princeton 
(N.  J.)  theological  seminary.  When  the  division  of 
the  Philadelphia  synod  took  place,  Mr.  Tennent  at- 
tached himself  to  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J . )  pres- 
bytery. For  some  time  before  his  death,  his  health 
was  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  perform  ministerial 
duty,  and  his  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Presbytery. 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  in  the  volume  already  noted, 
declares  that  "the  Presbyterian  church "  (in  Amer- 
ica) "  is  probably  not  more  indebted  for  her  prosper- 
ity, and  for  the  evangelical  spirit  which  has  generally 
pervaded  her  body,  to  any  individual,  than  to  the  elder 
Tennent."  He  died  at  Neshaminy,  N.  J.,  May  6, 1746. 
BAER,  William  Jacob,  artist,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  Jan.  29,  1860,  of  German  parents.  He 
received  a  common-school  training,  became  a  lithog- 
rapher, and  devoted  his  evenings  to  the  study  of 
drawing  and  sculpture  in  the  McMicken  school  of 
design.  In  1880  he  went  to  Munich,  and  after  re- 
ceiving medals  in  all  classes,  he  in  1884  returned  and 
settled  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  his  studio  being  in 
New  York  city.  He  paint- 
ed portraits  and  pictures  and 
taught.  In  1891  he  revisited 
Europe,stoppiugin  Paris,Mun- 
ich,  Berlin,  London  and  Haar- 
lem. Returninga  year  later,  he 
was  chosen  principal  of  free- 
hand drawing  at  the  newly  or- 
ganized New  York  school  of- 
applied  design  for  women,  in 
New  York  city;  and  became 
successor  to  De  Forest  Brush, 
as  instructor  of  drawing  from 
antique,  at  the  Cooper  Union  art 
schools.  He  also  accepted  a  call 
to  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Summer  school  of  art ; 
a  similar  position  at  Round 
Lake,  near  Saratoga,  having 
been  formerly  held  by  him  as 
successor  to  Benjamin  R  Fitz 
^deceased).  Mr.  Baer  has  of  late  essayed  miniature 
painting,  in  which  hehasattainedimmediateeminence, 
and  shown  unrivaled  skill.  ,  Collectors  and  artists  pro- 
nounce his  miniatures  unique  in  artistic  excellence  of 
conception  and  character,  color  and  suggestion  of  de- 
tail. All  of  his  miniatures  are  numbered  and  bear 
his  signature.  Opus  8,  1894,  is  one  of  his  best  ex- 
amples, being  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  wife  of  Wm. 
M.  Chase,  artist.  At  present  Mr.  Baer  is  doing  var- 
ious styles  of  portraits  of  prominent  society  people. 
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HOW,  James  Flintham,  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Apr.  11,  1843.  His  parents  were  John  How, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  prior 
to  the  year  1840,  and  Louisa  Morris  of  Cincinnati, 
O.  His  father  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
citizen  of  St.  Louis,  JIo.,  and  for  three  terms  mayor 
of  tlie  city,  and  prominently  identi- 
fied with  every  enterprise  connected 
with  its  prosperity.  At  the  brealiing 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  one  of  the 
men  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
on  the  committee  of  safety,  having 
in  charge  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
cause  in  St.  Louis.  Young  How  was 
educated  in  his  native  city,  and  had 
just  left  school,  with  the  intention  of 
following  mercantile  pursuits,  when 
the  war  broke  out.  On  receipt  of  the 
news  that  Sumter  had  been  attacked, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  3d 
regiment,  U.  S.  reserve  corps,  then 
being  raised  for  three  months'  ser- 
vice. Six  months  after,  in  June, 
1861,  realizing  that  the  war  would 
last  several  years,  he  became  second 
lieutenant  in  the  7th  regiment  of 
Missouri  volunteer  infantry.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant.  On  Sept.  13, 
1863,  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  27th  regiment 
of  Jlissouri  volunteer  infantry,  and  on  May  3,  1864, 
promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy.  In  December, 
1861,  he  was  relieved  from  duty  with  his  regiment, 
and  placed  on  detached  service  as  aide-de  camp  for 
Gen.  David  S.  Stanley,  where  he  remained  until  the 
following  summer.  He  was  again  in  January,  1864, 
detached  from  his  regiment  to  become  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair,  in  which  position  he  remained 
during  the  balance  of  his  term  of  service.  In  the 
summer  of  1864  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  re- 
turned home,  his  father  needing  his  assistance, having 
met  with  financial  reverses  in  his  business.  While  in 
the  army,  Col.  How  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Camp 
Jackson  in  his  native  city,  at  the  capture  of  New 
Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  and  in  the  battles  pre- 
ceding the  same.  He  was  in  the  advance  on  Corinth, 
and  the  surrender  at  that  place  ;  in  the  campaign 
around  Vicksburg,  and  at  the  surrender  of  that  city; 
also  in  the  battle  of  luka,  and  in  the  much  more  seri- 
ous ones  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
Kenesaw  and  Resaca,  and  various  other  engage- 
ments connected  with  the  Atlanta  campaign.  On 
his  return  to  St.  Louis  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  but  in  1869  entered  the  railroad  .service, 
and  has  filled  numerous  positions  in  connection  with 
the  same,  always  in  his  own  city,  and  always  with 
the  same  road.  He  is  now  (1893)  vice-president  of 
the  Wabash  railroad  company;  a  member  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Missouri  com- 


mandery  of  the  Loyal  legion,  and  one  time  its 
commander,  has  kept  up  an  active  connection  with 
his  comrades  of  the  late  war.  He  was  married 
Dec.  3,  1867,  to  Eliza  A.  Eads,  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  engineer,  Capt.  James  B.  Eads;  the 
remainder  of  his  immediate  family  consists  of  two 
sons. 


SEMMES,  Alexander  Aldebaran,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  8, 1825. 
He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
Oct.  32,  1841.  After  the  usual  service  "afloat "he 
attended  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  and  was 
made  a  passed  midshipman  Aug.  10,  1847.  His 
promotion  to  master  was  made 
Aug.  11,  1855,  and  to  lieutenant 
Sept.  15th,  following.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Lieut. 
Semmes  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  steamer  Rhode  Island  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  blockade. 
In  1862-63  he  commanded  the 
steamer  Wamsutta,  and  con- 
ducted a  general  offensive  war- 
fare against  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries on  the  Florida  and  Georgia 
coasts,  and  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing a  number  of  blockade  run- 
ners. He  commanded  the  iron- 
clad monitor  Lehigh,  in  its 
operations  against  Fort  Sum- 
ter and  other  harbor  defences 
occupied  by  the  Confederates 
in  protecting  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton during  the  protracted  siege  of  1863,  made  by 
the  combined  Federal  land  and  naval  forces  of 
Gillman  and  Dahlgren.  When  Grant  made  his 
change  of  base  from  the  Chickahominy  to  the 
James  in  June,  1864,  Lieut.  Semmes  with  his  iron- 
clad fleet  passed  and  silenced  the  Hewlett  batteries 
on  the  James.  Returning  to  the  South  Atlantic 
squadron  still  operating  against  Charleston,  he  aided 
in  the  siege  until  the  surrender  of  that  city,  Feb.  18, 
1865.  He  then  returned  to  the  James  river  flotilla, 
and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Richmond  in  1865. 
For  his  part  in  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  com- 
mander, .luly  25,  1866,  and  made  a  captain  Aug.  24, 
1873.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Pensacola  navy 
yard  from  1873-75.  He  was  president  of  the  board 
of  inspection  in  1880,  became  commodore  on 
March  10,  1882,  and  was  commandant  of  the 
Washington  navy  yard  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Hamilton,  Va.,  Sept.  22,  1885. 

ECKLEY,  Ephraim  R. ,  soldier  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  O.,  Dec.  9,  1813. 
He  received  the  usual  education  of  the  sons  of  pio- 
neer settlers  of  Ohio  in  those  early  days.  His  ambition 
led  him  to  study  law  and  he  gained  admission  to  the 
bar  in  1837,  and  soon  had  a  lucra- 
tive practice.  His  inclination  led 
him  to  the  political  field,  and  he 
was  elected  to  represent  his  district 
in  the  state  senate,  being  chosen  to 
the  legislatures  of  1843,  1845  and 
1849.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
he  went  to  the  front  as  colonel  of 
the  2Cth  Ohio  volunteei'S,  and  af- 
terward was  colonel  of  the  80lh 
volunteers,  serving  in  the  West  in 
all  the  engagements  of  those  regi- 
ments. He  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  bi'igade  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Corinth.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  congres- 
sional district  in  the  U.  S.  house 
of  representatives,  and  resigned 
from  the  army  in  March,  1863,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
thirty-eighth  congress.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  congresses,  and  served  in 
several  important  committees,  including  those  on 
private  land  claims,  public  lands  and  accounts.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists'  convention  of 
at  Philadelphia. 
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STOCKWELL,  Charles  Franklin,  first  prin- 
cipal of  Albion  Wesleyan  seminary  (1843-46),  was 
born  at  Lancaster,  Coos  county,  N.  H.,  Sept.  28, 
1817.  He  lived  on  his  father's  farm  until  the  age 
of  nmeteen,  availing  himself  of  such  advantaaes 
as  the  local  schools  afforded.  Upon  the  completwn 
of  a  preparatory  course  of  study  at  Newbury  (Ver- 
mont) seminary,  in  1838,  he  entered  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, remaining  there  two  years.  After  an  interim 
of  two  years  spent  in  teaching  at  the  Wesleyan 
academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  at  the  Wesleyan 
university,  Middletown, Conn.,  taking 
the  A.B.  degree  in  1843.  Upon  a 
flattering  recommendation  from  Pres- 
ident Olin  to  the  trustees  of  Wesleyan 
seminary,  then  about  to  be  opened  at 
Albion,  Mich.,  he  was  appointed 
principal,  and  in  September,  1843, 
began  the  work  with  the  classes, 
occupying  at  first  the  Methodist 
church.  Soon,  however,  they  moved 
into  the  school's  permanent  liome, 
in  what  is  now  the  central  build- 
ing. July  18,  1844,  Mr.  Stockwell 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Louisa 
Peabody,  who  was  born  in  Niagara, 
Upper  Canada,  Aug.  28,  1819.  Her 
father,  Tenney  Peabody,  was  the 
owner  of,  and  first  settler  upon,  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Albion,  having  moved 
there  from  New  York  in  1833,  while  yet  it  was  an 
unbroken  forest.  After  a  few  years  he  organized 
the  Albion  company,  which  platted  and  marketed 
the  town.  One  child,  a  daughter,  Madalon  L.,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stockwell.  She  holds  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  woman  to  enroll  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  re- 
ceiving that  of  A.B.  in  1873.  Principal  Stockwell 
continued  in  charge  of  the  seminary  for  two  years, 
conducting  its  affairs  with  marked  success.  In  the 
meantime,  as  a  mental  recreation  and  stimulus,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  with  honor.  The  school  which  he  organized 
proved  most  successful.  In  its  first  calendar  is 
found:  "This  institution  is  in  its  infancy.  Scarcely 
nine  months  have  passed  since  it  first  opened.  Like 
all  institutions  of  western  society,  it  is  the  work  of  a 
day,  yet  effected  under  patronage  and  by  the  virtue 
and  enterprise  of  men  possessing  all  the  experience . 
and  refinement  of  the  most  cultivated  eastern  society. 
Under  such  auspices  the  objects  of  the  institution 
must  be  realized,  and  the  board  of  trustees  believe 
they  are  prepared  to  offer  to  the  youth  of  Michigan 
facilities  for  a  thorough  practical  education."  Rev. 
Mr.  Stockwell  was  characterized  as  a  man  of  excep 
tional  ability,  strict  integrity,  and  Christian  in  all 
his  ways.  Of  fine  physique,  magnetic  presence,  and 
quick,  versatile  mind,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
those  destined  to  rank  foremost  in  church  and  state. 
While  on  o  journey  to  California  by  sea,  he  was 
stricken  down  with  fever,  and  died  June  30,  1850, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

HINMAN,  Clark  Titus,  second  principal  of 
Albion  Wesleyan  seminary  (1846-53),  and  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Northwestern  university  at 
Evanston,  111.,  was  born  in  Kortwright,  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.  ,|Aug.  3, 1817.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Wesleyan'  university  in  1839,  and  engaged  in 
teaching  at  the  Newbury  seminary,  Vermont.  In 
1844  he  became  principal  of  that  institution,  and  in 
1846  was  appointed  principal  of  Albion  Wesleyan 
seminary.  He  opened  the  classes  of  the  Northwestern 
university  in  1853,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before 
he  died.  During  his  principalship  at  Albion,  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Albion  fe- 
male collegiate  institute  and  Wesleyan  seminary. 


and  women  were  received  for  education.  Those  who 
kTiew  Dr.  Hinman  well,  characterize  him  as  a  man 
of  inspiring  eloquence  and  great  pulpit  powei-.  He 
died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1854. 

MAYHEW,  Ira,  third  principal  of  Albion 
Wesleyan  seminary  (1853-54),  was  born  at  EUisburg, 
Jefllerson  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  being  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Mayhew,  governor  aud  patentee 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  (where  he  commenced  a  settle- 
ment at  Edgartown  in  1643),  Nantucket  and  Eliza- 
beth Isles.  He  was  also  a  clergyman  of  note,  and  for 
upward  of  160  years  the  ministerial  profession  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  family.  The  fourth  of  seven  children. 
Prof.  Mayhew  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  afterward  studied  at  Union  academy,  Belleville, 
N.  Y.  At  eighteen  he  began  teaching,  at  twenty- 
five  was  common-school  visitor,  and  two  years  later 
the  first  superintendent  of  schools  for  Jefferson 
county.  In  November,  1843,  he  removed  to  Mon- 
roe county,  Mich.,  his  school  at  that  place  being 
constituted  a  branch  of  the  state  university,  and 
from  1845  to  1849,  he  held  the  office  of  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  doing  much  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  early 
years  of  the  slate,  by  a  series  of  addresses  at  public 
meetings,  to  deliver  which  he  traveled  upward  of  500 
miles  williin  six  weeks,  and  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
way  on  horseback.  He  also  organized  and  con- 
ducted, entirely  without  state  assistance,  the  first 
teachers'  institutes  of  the  state,  which  reached  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  several  hundred,  teachers 
coming  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  by  the  primitive 
conveyances  of  wagons  and  ox-teams,  and  persons 
frequently  walking  five  or  six  miles.  He  lectured 
at  all  of  the.se  institutes,  being  assisted  by  Profs. 
D.  P.  Mayhew  and  A.  S.  Welch,  both  of  whom 
were  afterward  principals  of  the  state  normal  school, 
not  then  established,  but  earnestly  recommended  by 
Prof.  Mayhew.  At  this  time,  the  state  university 
had  not  graduated  a  single  class,  its  work  being  chief- 
ly academic.  Thus  early,  however,  he  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  institution,  the  fact  that  in  the  grant 
of  lands  by  congress,  and  their  acceptance  by  the 
state,  there  was  no  distinction  made  as  regarded  the 
sex  of  pupils  to  be  admitted.  During  his  first  two 
terms  he  also  built,  at  Jonesville, 
the  first  union  school  house  in  the 
state,  and  organized  the  first  public 
school  of  the  upper  peninsula.  In 
1849  he  delivered,  by  invitation  of 
the  legislature,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
education  and  the  Michigan  school 
system,  in  the  hall  of  representatives, 
which,  by  request  of  both  senate  and 
house,  he  embodied  in  book  form 
the  following  year,  under  the  title  of 
'  'Means  andEnds  of  Universal  Edu- 
cation," and  he  also  wrote  an  ele- 
mentary work  upon  bookkeeping, 
largely  instrumental  in  creating  an 
interest  in  the  study  at  that  date  not 
authorized  even  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  city.  In  1853  he  waselect- 
ed  principal  of  Albion  seminary, 
being  the  first  and  only  layman  to 
hold  the  position,  but  in  fifteen  months  resigned,  hav- 
ing been  again  chosen  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  term,  in 
1859,  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  private  banking  busi- 
ness, but  in  1860  organized  and  took  charge  of  Albi- 
on commercial  college,  which,  in  1868,  he  removed 
to  Detroit,  and  of  which  he  retained  the  charge 
until  1883,  making  twenty-five  years  of  business- 
college  work.  In  March,  1863,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  third  district  of  Michigan,  and  later  was  also 
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made  receiver  of  commutation  moneys.  In  1867  be 
publisbed  a  large  work  on  bookkeeping,  for  business 
colleges;  as  also  anotber,  in  1884,  for  graded  and 
high  schools,  and  in  1888  one  still  more  comprehen- 
sive, for  colleges  and  the  counting-room.  In  1889 
he  published  "Mayhew's  Reference  Book  of  Busi- 
ness Knowledge."  In  1848  he  received  the  degree  of 
j\I.A.  from  a  New  England  university,  and  in  1876 
that  of  LL.D.,  in  recognition  of  bis  labors  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  of  bis  valuable  educational 


publications.  In  1878  he  was  made  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  pf  business-college  men.  In 
religion  be  was  a  member  of  the  31.  E.  church,  and 
a  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  In  1838  he 
married  Adeline  Steding  of  Adams,  N.  Y.  His 
mental  vigor  continued  unabated,  and  in  August, 
1893,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  school  of 
bookkeeping  in  the  Sprague  university  of  corre- 
spondence instruction,  examining  the  lessons  as  re- 
ceived up  to  and  including  those  by  the  last  mail  of 
Apr.  6,  1894.  He  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease 
early  the  morning  of  Apr.  7tli,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty  years. 

SINEX,  Thomas  Henry,  fourth  principal  of  Al- 
bion Wesleyan  seminary  (1854-64),  and  first  president 
of  Albion  col  lege,  was  born  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Jan. 
3, 1824.  His  father,  Thomas  Sinex,  went  West  in  his 
early  manhood  from  Wilmington,  Del. ,  being  descend- 
ed from  a  Swedish  family  who  settled  there  in  1638. 
His  mother,  Flora  West  Sinex,  of  Welsh  descent, 
went  West  from  Connecticut.  Her  father,  Solomon 
West,  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the  forts  at  New  Lon- 
don, during  the  war  of  1812.  The 
son  received  his  rudimentary  edu- 
cation at  the  public  school  of  his 
native  town,  afterward  attending 
the  academy,  where  he  prepared 
for  college.  He  entered  Asbnry 
university  (now  DePaugb  univer- 
sity, at  Greenca.stle,  Ind.)  in 
1839,  and  having  gained  a  year  on 
his  class,  was  graduated,  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  in  1842.  He  was 
subsequently  honored  by  his  alma 
mater  with  the  degrees  of  A.M. 
and  D.D.  Having  spent  nearly 
a  year  in  the  study  of  law,  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  and  in  his 
twentieth  year  joined  the  Indi- 
anaconference.  Among  other  ap- 
pointments he  served  as  pastor  in 
Crawfordsville,  Rockville,  La  Porte,  Logansport, 
and  Fort  Wayne,  and  as  professor  in  Asbnry  univer- 
sity at  Greencastle,  and  Asbnry  female  college  at  New 
Afbany.  While  principal  of  the  Female  academy  in 
Bloomington,  in  1854,  he  was  elected  president  of 
Albion  seminary  to  succeed  Ira  Mayhew,  which 
position  he  held  until  1864.  That  year  he  was  a 
member  of  the  General  conference  of  the  Methodi.st 
Episcopal  church,  and  was  transferred  from  Micbi- 
gan  to  California,  where  he  served  three  years  as 


pastor  in  Santa  Clara.  He  was  then  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Santa  Clara,  and  managed  its  affairs  until 
1873,  when  he  resigned  and  took  the  chair  of  math- 
ematics. It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
institution  became  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  While 
president  of  Albion  college  he  pusbed  the  sale  of 
scholarships  to  raise  funds  for  its  support.  Di-.  Si- 
nex is  at  present  (1894)  superintendent  of  the  Chris- 
tian seaside  resort  at  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey  county, 
Cal. 

JOCEIiYN,  George  Beniers,  second  president 
of  Albion  college  (1864-77),  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  3,  1824.  His  father,  Jared  Cur- 
tis Jocelyn,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Beniers,  removed 
to  Cincinnati  in  1826,  from  there  in  May,  1830,  to 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  where  the  father  supported  his 
family  of  twelve  children  by  printing.  Young 
Jocelyn  availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  the 
common  schools  afforded,  and  when  the  seminary, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  was  opened  at  New  Albany,  he  entered,  and 
fitted  himself  for  college.  In  1839  be  entered  Asliury 
university,  of  wiiich  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson,  aftei-- 
ward  bishop,  was  president.  He  continued  one 
year,  when,  having  exhausted  his  funds,  be  returned 
to  New  Albany,  and  worked  in  his  father's  printing 
office  imtil  1843.  Then,  having  decided  upon  the 
law  for  a  profession,  he  taught 
school  during  the  day,  and  studied 
in  the  evenings.  In  1838  he  united 
with  the  Methodist  church,  and 
during  the  time  he  was  studying 
law  he  felt  a  call  to  preach  thegos- 
pel,  so  turned  his  energies  in  that 
direction,  and  in  September,  1843, 
was  licensed  to  preach,  received 
on  trial  into  the  Indiana  confer-  , 
eYice,  and  placed  upon  a  circuit  a 
year  before  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority. In  1845  he  opened  a  se- 
lect school  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
and  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
preparatory  department  of  Asbury 
university,  which  position  he  held 
until  1849.  During  this  time  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Asbury  university  in  1848. 
After  leaving  the  university  he  opened  the  Scribner 
high  school  at  New  Albany,  and  labored  there  two 
years,  when,  health  failing,  he  exchanged  the  teach- 
er's rod  for  the  editor's  pen,  and  conducted  the 
"  Odd  Fellow's  Magazine  "  for  five  years.  In  1853 
he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences  in  Whitewater  college  at  Centerville,  Ind., 
and  two  years  later  was  chosen  president  of  that  in- 
stitution. In  1856,  finding  that  his  health  required 
active  out-of-door  life,  he  resigned  his  position,  and 
became  financial  agent  of  a  prominent  Indiana  rail- 
road. While  thus  occupied  he  preached  nearly 
every  Sunday.  He  served  the  railroad  faithfully, 
was  agent  of  the  Northwestern  univei-.sity  for  a  short 
time,  then  accepted  a  pastorate  of  a  Des  Moines  (la.) 
clmrcb,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Iowa  conference. 
In  1859  he  was  assigned  to  Old  Ziou  church  at  Bur- 
lington, la,,  and  stayed  two  years.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  university 
and  pastor  of  the  University  chapel.  Later  he  was 
pastor  of  Asbury  cliapel at  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  whence 
he  was  called,  in  1864,  to  the  presidency  of  Albion 
college,  which  position  he  occupied  until  bis  death, 
except  the  years  1869  and  1870,  when  he  held  a  pas- 
torate at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  His  wife  was  C.  M. 
Lyons,  whom  he  married  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in 
1845,  Dr.  Jocelyn  was  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow,  a 
Knight  templar,  and  was  a  member  of  numerous 
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temperance  organizations,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  the  Temple  of  honor,  for  which  order  lie 
wrote  the  ritual.  Politically  he  was  at  first  a  repub- 
lican, but  lastly  a  prohibitionist.  He  always  declined 
political    preferment.      Kentucky    university    and 


Asbury  university  both  conferred  the  doctor's  de- 
gree upon  liira.  The  doctor  was  earnest  and  active 
in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  with  the  pen. 
His  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his 
church  were  numerous.  He  took  up  the  work  at 
Albion  at  a  period  of  great  financial  straits  for  the 
college,  owing  to  the  sale  of  scliolarships  proving  in- 
adequate to  furnisli  funds,  to  practically  free  tuition 
elsewhere,  and  to  there  being  no  income-producing 
endowment.  In  the  financial  department  he  im- 
mediately iuauguiated  a  movement  which  produced 
an  endowment  of  $100,000.  The  increase  of  this 
endowment  has  since  been  the  settled  financial  policy 
of  the  college.  In  the  educational  department  his 
plan  is  best  told  in  his  own  words:  "It  is  not  the  de- 
sign to  assume  the  duties  of  the  university  as  the 
professor  of  college,  and  prepare  .students  for  any 
specific  destination  in  life.  It  is  designed,  however, 
to  requiring  students  to  prosecute  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  study — such  as  is  approved  by 
the  best  educators  of  the  country — to  secure  that 
mental  discipline  and  development  which  alone  are 
worthy  the  name  of  a  collegiate  education."  Dr. 
Jocelyn  died  at  Albion  college,  Jan.  27,  1877. 

SIIiBEBi^  William  Beinhauer,  third  pres- 
ident of  Albion  college  (1870-71),  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  33,  1836,  the  son  of  Martin  and 
Sophia  (Beinhauer)  Silber.  He  was 
graduated  from  Wesleyan  university 
(salutatorian)  in  1850,  and  afterward 
studied  at  Union  theological  semi- 
nary in  New  York  city.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  College  of 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1851,  and 
held  the  position  until  1870,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  Albion  col- 
lege. After  a  stay  of  one  year  he  re- 
moved to  Detroit,  having  been  elect- 
ed principal  of  the  Washington  un- 
ion school  of  that  city,  wliere  he 
remained  two  years.  In  1873  lie  was 
lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  in 
the  Detroit  homeopathic  medical  col- 
lege. The  same  year  ( 1873)  li  e  return- 
ed to  New  York  city,  and  was  elect- 
ed principal  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools,  which  position  he  still  (1894) 
fills.  He  edited  a  course  of  "  Progressive  Lessons  in 
Greek"  (1864);  a  "Latin  Course"  (1867);  an  "Ele- 
mentary. Latin  Grammar  "  (1868) ;  "A  History  of  St. 
James's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Harlem  " 
New  York  city,  (1883);  and  since  1888,  a  series  of 
"Parallel Classics, "including  Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero, 
and  Horace.     In  1873  he  was  ordained  a  local  elder 
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of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1878 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  surgeiy  in  New 
York  city. 

McKEOWN,  J.  L.  G.,  fourth  president  of  Al- 
bion college  (1871). 

FISKE,  Lewis  Ransom,  fifth  president  of  Al- 
bion college  (1877-    ),  was  born  at  Penfield,  Mon- 
roe county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  35,  1835.     He  traces  his  lin- 
eage to  Symond  Fiske,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor 
of'  Stradhaugh,  England,  in  1399.     The  first  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  in  America  settled  in  Essex 
county,  Mass.,  in  1637,  their  descendants  spreading 
over  the  New  England  states  and  eventually  to  the 
"West.     In  1815  James  Fiske  married  Eleanor  Ran- 
som, the  mother  of  President  Fiske,  at  the  liome  of 
her  birth  on  the  highlands  opposite  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.     The  son  went  to  Michigan  with  his  parents 
in  1885,  settling  at  Cold  water,  on  a  farm.     His  edu- 
cation was  begun  in  the  public  schools  and  his  pre- 
paration for  college  completed  during  the  j-ear  1846 
at  Wesleyan  seminary.     In  1850  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.     He  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  left  it  to  accept  the  chair  of  nat- 
ural science  in  Albion  female   collegiate   inslilute 
and  Wesleyan  seminary.     In  1853  he  resigned  and 
accepted  a  similar  chair  in  the  State  normal  school 
at  Ypsilanti,  from  which  place  he  went  to  the  State 
agricultural  college  at  Lansing  in  1856  as  profes- 
sor of  chemistry.     He  held  this 
chair  until  he  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1863.     While  at  Lansing 
he  served  four  years  as  presiding 
officer  of  the   college  and  also 
acted  as  chaplain  of  the  State  re- 
form school  located  at  that  place. 
He  continued  in  the  ministry  four- 
teen years,  occupying  the  prin- 
cipal  churches   of  the  state  of 
Michigan  at  Jackson,  Ann  Ar- 
bor and  Detroit.    In  the  autumn 
of  1877  he  left    pastoral  work 
to    assume    the    presidency    of 
Albion    college.     He   has    been 
honored  with  important  appoint- 
ments, among  which  were  mem- 
bership in  the  General  conference 
of  the  church  in   Brooklyn  in 
1872,  Baltimore  in  1876,  Phila- 
delphia in   1884,  New  York  in 
1888,  and  Omaha  in  1892.     In  1891  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Ecumenical  council  that  convened  at 
Washington,  D.  C.     In  1853  he  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1854  studied  chemistry  at  the  Law- ' 
rence  scientific  institute  at  Cambridge,  Mass.     Al- 
bion conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  him  in  1873, 
and  in  1879  he  was  made  LL.D.  by  the  University 
of  Michigan.     For  two  years  previous  to  his  becom- 
ing president,  Dr.  Fiske  edited  the  Michigan  "  Chris- 
tian Advocate,"  the  state  organ  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  has  written  many  papers  on 
educational  and  other  topics  which  were  issued  in 
pamphlet  form.     Pres.  Fiske  has  stamped  his  indi- 
viduality on  the  educational  and  religious  interests 
of  the  state  and  nation,  and  is  a  ripe  scholar,  a  pol- 
ished writer  and  speaker,  a  safe  counselor,  a  popular 
college  president,  and  a  gentleman  of  wide  influence 
and  extended  usefulness  in  every  department  of  life. 

LUTZ,  Frederick,  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages, Albion  college,  was  born  at  Uehlingen,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  Feb.  36, 
1850.  His  father,  Joseph  Lutz,  was  an  officer  in  the 
German  army,  and  his  mother,  Katrina  Weiler,  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  at  Uehlingen.  From  his  sixth 
to  his  twelfth  year  the  son  attended  school  in  Uehlin- 
gen, then  after  two  years  in  the  high  school  at  Gerns- 
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bach,  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Rostatt,  staying 
there  seven  years.  In  1870  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  spent  four  years  in  various  occupations 
in  New  York,  Micliigan,  and  Ohio.  In  1875  he  en- 
tered Baldwin  university,  Ohio,  tailing  his  A.B.  de- 
gree in  187().  The  following  year  he  taught  in  the 
high  school,  Danbury,  O.,  and  in  1877  entered  Har- 
vard a  senior,  and  took  the  A.B.  degree  in  1878. 
Baldwin  university  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in 
1879.  On  graduation  he  became  instructor  in  Ger- 
man in  Harvard,  and  remained  seven  years.  In  1885 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  modern  languages, 
Albion  college.  Sept.  15,  1885,  he  married  at  Cam- 
bridge, Marcia  W.,  daughter  of  John.  Smith  Wood- 
man, professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering  in 
the  Chandler  scientific  school  of  Dartmouth.  They 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Prof.  Lutz  is  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  teacher. 
While  at  Harvard  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  Ger- 
man derivatives  for  use  in  his  classes,  and  is  now 
(1894)  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  phil- 
ology, in  connection  with  Prof.  Priedrich  Kluge  of 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  Baden. 

McCIiELIiAN,  Chas.  L.,  principal  of  the  busi. 
ness  scliool  of  Albion  college,  was  born  at  Macomb, 
111.,  Oct  7,  1866,  the  son  of  William  G.  McClellan, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His 
mother's  name  was  Ellen  Nunn,  born  in  Kentucky, 
of  English  ancestry.  Youug  McClellan's  early  train- 
ing was  along  the  line  of  mercantile  pursuits,  his 
father  being  an  extensive  dealer  in  queensware  and 
crockery  at  Macomb.  When  not  in  school  the  son 
assisted  in  the  store.  At  eighteen  he  made  his  first 
business  venture  by  teaching  a  district  school.  He 
then  spent  some  time  studying  at  the  Northern  In- 
diana normal  school  at  Valparaiso,  and  also  studied 
in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis.  Prom  1887  to  1890  he 
Vfas  principal  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Western  normal  college  at  Bushnell,  111.  In  the  fall 
of  1890  he  took  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  Albion  college. 

BAKB,  Samuel  Davis,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, Albion  college,  was  born  at  Gouverneur,  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1826.  His  father, 
Elisha  Barr,  of  New  England  ancestry,  was  a  farm- 
er, and  during  the  war  of  1812  he  was  called  out 
with  other  militia,  and  stationed  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  but  was  not  call- 
ed upon  to  do  battle.  He  married 
Laura  Mi.x,  also  of  New  England 
ancestry,  and  her  relatives  were  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.,  she  having  been  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  town  of  Champion 
in  the  county.  To  the  work  upon 
the  farm  required  of  him  in  his  youth, 
the  son  attributes  his  rugged  advanced 
age.  He  began  his  education  in  the 
Wesleyan  seminary,  Gouverneur,  N. 
Y.,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age 
began  teaching  dui'ing  the  winters  to 
supply  the  means  for  completing  his 
studies.  His  first  term  was  in  a  dis- 
trict school  at  $11.00  per  month  and 
"board  around."  He  taught  three 
terms  in  district  schools  and  some 
in  the  Wesleyan  seminary  before  he  entered  college. 
In  1851  he  entered  Williams  college  as  junior,  and 
took  liis  A.  B.  degree  in  ]  853.  Four  months  previous 
to  his  graduation  he  was  tendered  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  in  the  Wesleyan 
seminary  at  Gouverneui',  and  accepted  and  held  the 
chair  for  three  years  ;  was  elected  for  the  fourth 
time,  but  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
■went  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  to  study  law.      One 


week  after  his  arrival  he  accepted  a  professorship  in 
the  Black  river  literary  and  religious  institute,  at  a 
large  increase  of  salary  as  compared  with  what  he 
received  at  Gouverneur,  and  coupled  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  his  resignation  accepted  as  soon  as 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     In  1858  he  resigned 


and  then  practiced  law  at  AVatertown  until   1865. 
His  reputation  as  an  educator  was  too  great  for  the 
people  of  New  Y'ork  to  allow  him  to  leave  the  field 
wholly,  and  he  was  elected  school  commissioner  for 
his  assembly  district,  licensed  all  teachers  in  that 
district,  and  taught  in  the  teachers'  institutes.     In 
1865  Prof.  Barr  was  appointed  deputy  supeiintend- 
ent  of  public  instruction  by   State  Superintendent 
Victor  M.   Rice,    and  moved  to   Albany.      While 
deputy,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  per- 
formed the  herculean  task  of  mapping  and  renum- 
bering the  school  districts  of  the  state,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  reciiri-ence  of  the  stealing  of  public  money 
which  had  been  perpetrated   on   a  large  scale  by 
means  of  double  reporting  of  the  number  of  children 
in  joint  districts.     For  this  task  and  other  extra 
work  he  was  awarded  $1,500  extra  compensation  by 
the  legislature.     After  the  change  of  administration 
in  1869,  he  was  employed  for  some  time  preparing 
an  intermediate  arithmetic  for  the  Robinson's  series. 
In  the  spring  of  1869  he  went  to  Rochester  and 
taught  mathematics  for  two  years  in  the  Military 
collegiate  institute.     Then  in  1870  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Penn  Yan  academy,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  was  elected  for 
a  fourth,  but  resigned,  and  went  to  Cleveland,  O., 
as  principal  of  the  West  high  school.     In  1880  he 
resigned,  and  after  two  yeai's'  rest   fi-om  teaching, 
accepted  the  chair  of  malhematics  in  Albion  college, 
and  moved  to  Albion,  Mich.,  in  1882.     Prof.  Barr 
has  been  thrice  married  :  fii-st  while  at  Gouverneur, 
in   1854,  to   Olive   Eddy,   the  mother  of  Chas.  E. 
Barr,  professor  of  astronomy  imd  applied  mathemat- 
ics in  Albion  college  ;  in  1869  to  Maria  O.  Smith, 
while  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1890  to  jVIr.s.  Mary 
Burlians  Smith,  of  Cleveland,  O.     For  a  short  time 
before  going  to  Albion  he  was  president  of  the  Mu- 
tual reserve  fund  life  association  of  New  Yoilf,  and 
was  instr\unental  in  the  placing  of  President  Harper 
at  its  head.     Professor  Barr  is  by  nature  a  teacher, 
especially  of  the  exact  sciences.     In  mathematics  he 
has  always  stood  among  the  foremost,  and  as  early 
as  when  he  was  preparing  for  college  he  oilginated 
and  developed  a  theory  of  the  conic  sections  which, 
for  comprehensiveness,   simplicity,    and  clearness, 
has  never  been  excelled.     Several  times  he  has  been 
honored  by  unsolicited  tenders  of  positions,  among 
which  was  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  his  alma 
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mater,  to  which  he  was  elected.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Plii  Beta  Kappa  chapter  at  Williams.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  state  teachers' 
association  by  the  vote  of  every  member  present, 
over  1,000  in  all.  During  Prof.  Barr's  official  term 
in  the  state  department  of  public  instruction,  ii 
took  the  initiative  with  vigor  and  determination 
in  advanced  measures  for  education.  It  inspired 
the  legislature  to  abolish  the  rate-bill  system  and 
make  the  public  schools  entirely  free;  to  largely 
increase  the  state  tax  for  schools;  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  the  school  commissioners  in  all  the 
counties,  thus  securing  better  men,  and  to  establish 
and  efficiently  organize  and  equip  four  new  normal 
schools.  The  department  prepared  and  published  a 
new  code  of  public  instruction.  During  this  period 
Cornell  university  was  organized  and  opened.  In 
the  matter  of  school  legislation  New  York  owes 
very  much  to  the  wise  and  untiring  efforts  of  Prof. 
Barr,  and  her  schools  stand  as  a  lasting  memorial  to 
him,  because  of  his  enlightened  and  persistent  efforts 
in  their  behalf  while  he  was  the  deputy  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction. 

BARR,  Chas.  E.,  educator,  was  born  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  8,  1860.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
Samuel  D.  Barr,  a  well-known  educator.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  the  best  schools  in  which  to  pursue 
his  early  studies,  and  completed  his  preparation  for 
college  at  the  West  high  school,  Cleveland,  O.,  while 
his  father  was  principal.  In  1877  he  entered  Will- 
iams college,  from  which  he  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree in  1881.  From  1881  to  1887  he  was  engaged 
in  business  in  Cleveland.  In  the  fall  of  1887  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  natural  sciences  in  Baldwin  uni- 
versity, Berea,  O.,  and  served  one  year,  when  he  re- 
signed to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  hispresent  position 
as  professor  of  astronomy  and  applied  mathematics, 
and  acting  professor  of  biology,  in  Albion  college. 
On  Jan.  31,  1883,  he  was  married  to  Florence, 
daughter  of  Spencer  Shotter  of  Cleveland,  O. 

COTTRTER,  Pranklin  C,  artist,  was  born  in 
Caldwell,  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  July  30,  1854,  second 
son  of  Henry  Courter,  and  grandson  of  John  Courter. 
Jacob,  father  of  John  Courter,  served  under  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  war  of  1813.  Prof.  Courter's  mother, 
Alice  Ann,  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Bowden,  who  established  the  cot- 
ton mills  of  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 
The  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  on  the  farm  where  he 
was  born,  and  at  the  old  Jacob 
Courter  homestead  at  Cedar  Grove, 
surrounded  by  scenery  which  early 
inspii'ed  him  with  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,and  roused  within  him  the 
artist's  soul.  During  his  early  years 
he  attended  the  district  schools. 
In  1868,  four  years  after  his  mo- 
ther's death,  the  family,  consist- 
ing of  five  boys  and  the  father, 
moved  to  Michigan,  and  settled 
near  Greenville  on  a  tract  of  pine 
land.  The  sou  continued  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Greenville  public 
schools.  After  nearly  two  years' 
employment  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  deeds  at 
Stanton,  Mich.,  and  two  terms  of  school  teaching,  in 
1873  he  entered  the  preparatory  school  of  Albion 
college.  While  pursuing  other  studies,  he  devoted 
a  large  share  of  Iiis  time  to  art  under  the  guidance  of 
H.  A.  Mills,  an  able  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  now  of 
the  art  school  of  De  Pauw  university,  Greencastle. 
Ind.  In  1875  and  1876  his  travels  and  studies  to  eastern 
pities  and  the  coast,  brought  him  contact  with  some 
artists  of  note,  the  centennial  art  exhibit  coming  at 


the  right  time  for  great  incentive  to  effort.  In  1878 
he  located  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  his  appointment  as  professor  of  draw- 
ing and  painting  in  Albion  college  in  1888.  On  Sept. 
5,  1887,  he  married  Minnie  A.,  daughter  of  Am- 
brose S.  Foote,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Prof.  Cour- 
ter's special  lines  are  landscape  and  portrait.  His 
best-known  ideal  picture  is  his  painting  of  "Lincoln 
Showing  Sojourner  Truth  the  Bible  Presented  Himby 
the  Colored  People  of  Baltimore. "  This  picture  was 
exhibited  in  the  Michigan  building  at  the  World's  fair 
in  1893. 

TAYLOR,  Barton  S.,  librarian  of  Albion 
college,  was  born  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  May 
19,  1830,  the  son  of  Philo  Taylor  and  Theodosia 


O.  Stout,  the  one  a  native  of  Connecticut,  the  other 
of  New  jersey,  and  both  of  good  old  Puritan  stock. 
When  he  was  seven  years  of  age  his  parents  moved 
to  Michigan,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Plymouth. 
His  education  was  begun  in  the  district  schools,  con- 
tinued in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  finished 
his  preparation  for  college  in  1838.  The  following 
three  years  he  taught  school,  then  in  1841  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  Western  reserve  uni- 
versity at  Cleveland,  O.,  whence  he  received  his  de- 
gree in  1845.  The  following  four  years  he  practiced 
medicine  a  part  of  the  time  at  North  ville,  Mich.,  the 
balance  at  Lansing.  In  1849  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  M.  E.  church,  and  filled  various  appointments 
in  the  Detroit  conference.  He  continued  in  active 
pastoral  work  for  twenty-four  years.  In  1873  he  re- 
tired from  pastoral  work  to  take  charge  of  the  library 
at  Albion  college.  In  the  literary  field  Dr.  Taylor 
has  been  active,  contributing  freely  to  the  church 
periodicals,  and  has  published  one  book,  "Helps  to 
a  Correct  Understanding  of  Nature."  In  this  lie  dis- 
cusses the  various  theories  by  which  natural  phenom- 
ena are  explained.  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried :  first  in  1845  to  Marietta  Rowland  at  North  ville, 
Mich.  Siie  was  the  mother  of  Prof.  P.  M.  Taylor 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1866  he  married 
Elizabeth  Gurney  of  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

GARDNER,  Washingfton,  educator,  was  born 
in  Morrow  county,  O.,  Feb.  16,  1845.  His  father, 
John  L.  Gardner,  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son's  early 
training  was  along  that  line.  In  1861,  though  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  army  as  private 
in  Company  D,  65th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  the 
fifth  son  sent  by  his  father  to  flght  for  the  country's 
honor.  The  6.5th  became  a  part  of  the  brigade  or- 
ganized in  1861  by  Senator  John  Sherman  and  was 
known  in  Ohio  as  the  "Sherman  Brigade."  It  was 
commanded  first  by  Thomas  J.  Wood,  later  by 
James  A.  Garfield,  and  still  later  by  Chai-les  G. 
Harker,  who  fell  on  the  slopes  of  Kenesaw  moun- 
tain.    Private  Gardner  shared   the  fort\mes  of  his 
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regiment  from  its  organization  till  May  14,  1864, 
when,  ■n'ouude<l  in  action  in  the  battle  of  Resaca, 
da.,  he  was  disabled,  and  after  seven  months  in 
the  hospital  he  was  discharged  in  December,  1864. 
He  fought  at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Stone  Kiver,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  and  Resaca. 
On  his  return  home,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age 
though  he  had  seen  three  years  and  two  months  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  he  resumed  his  studies  and 
in  ISTO  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university.  After- 
ward he  studied  one  and  one-half 
years  in  the  Boston  theological 
seminary,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  New  York  law  school 
in  1876.  He  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  ijractice  in  the  courts 
of  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
United  States,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in 
the  fall  of  1876,  associating  him- 
self with  S.  A.  Kennedy.  One 
year  later  he  joined  the  Michigan 
conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
and  followed  pastoral  work  for 
thirteen  years,  holding  impor- 
tant charges  in  j\Iichigan  and 
lastly  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  where 
he  succeeded  Bishop  Joyce  in 
1888.  In  1890  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Biblical  history 
and  literature  in  Albion  college.  Prof.  Gardner  is  a 
gifted  orator,  and  uses  his  eloquence  in  promoting 
the  financial  and  stiident  interests  of  the  college. 
Large  donations,  including  a  chemical  laboialory 
from  U.  S.  Senator  James  McMillan,  a  library  build- 
ing from  Congressman  A.  T.  Bliss,  and  a  lectureship 
endowed  by  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  are  the  direct  re- 
sults of  his  appeals.  On  the  occasions  of  the  death 
of  President  Garfield  and  Gen.  Grant,  he  delivered 
memorial  addresses,  and  when  Gen.  Sherman  and 
Adm.  Porter  died  he  was  the  orator  at  the  memorial 
exercises  held  by  the  Michigan  state  legislature.  In 
1889  he  spoke  at  the  Cincinnati  centennial  on  Ohio 
day,  ex-President  Hayes  and  President  Steiling  of 
Kenyon  college,  being  the  other  oialors.  In  1871 
Prof.  Gardner  married  Anna  L.  Powers,  at  Abington, 
Mass.  He  has  been  twice  president  of  the  state  Sun- 
day-school association;  was  department  commander 
of  the  Michigan  department  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  1888. 
In  February,  1894,  the  secretary  of  state  having  been 
removed  from  office,  Gov.  Rich  appointed  Mr.  Gard- 
ner to  fill  the  vacancy. 

FAIjIj,  Deles  M.  S. ,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Albion  college,  Albion,  Mich.,  was  born  in  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  Jan.  29,  1848.  His  father,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Fall,  was  a  native  of  New  Yoi-k,  by  occu- 
pation a  blacksmith.  His  mother's  name  was  Ann 
Maria,  daughter  of  Dorothy  Sackett,  a  direct  de- 
scendant on  her  mother's  side  from  Lord  Percy  of 
England.  Prof.  Fall's  childhood,  j'outh,  and  early 
manhood  were  spent  in  Ann  Arbor  under  the  uni- 
versity's shadow.  He  prepared  for  college  in  the 
Ann  Arbor  public  schools,  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1870,  began  his  educational  careerin  1871 
with  one  year  as  teacher  of  science  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
high  school,  continued  his  work  in  the  university  and 
in  1875  received  the  B.  S.  degree.  He  was  at  once 
elected  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Flint,  Mich., 
where  he  stayed  three  and  one-half  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natui-al  science 
in  Albion  college.  At  first  he  had  charge  of  biology 
and  chemistry,  but  for  several  years  has  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  the  latter,  and  in  1893  received 
the  title  of  professor  of  chemistry.  July  25,  1877,  he 
married  Ida  Andrews,  daughter  of  Mark  Andrews, 


a  contractor  and  builder  at  Flint,  Mich.  Prof.  Fall 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  scientific  literature  of 
the  country  especially  along  the  lines  of  social  and 
sanitary  science.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  var- 
ious state  teachers'  organizations;  has  conducted  the 
studies  in  biology  and  chemistry  at  Bay  View  sum- 
mer university  four  years;  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Michigan  state  board  of  health;  chairman  of  an  im- 
portant committee  in  the  American  public  health 
association;  Fellow  of  the  American  association  for 
advancement  of  science;  member  of  the  American 
microscopical  society  and  of  the  American  chemical 
society.  In  1892  Pjof.  Fall  published  a  woik  that 
marks  a  new  era  in  text-books  on  chemistry,  entitled 
'■Introduction  to  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  by 
the  Inductive  Method."  "This  manual  is  designed 
to  impart  but  little  chemical  truth  directly,  but  aims 
rather  to  lead  the  student  to  gain  that  truth  himself 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  first  hand  and  as  a  product  of 
his  own  thinking."  In  1893  he  published  a  General 
chemistry  prepared  on  the  same  plan. 

BIGELOW,  Asa,  merchant,  first  settler  of  the 
name  in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  was  born  at  Marl- 
borough, Conn.,  Jan.  18,  1779.  He  entered  the 
store  of  a  merchant  at  Farmington  in  that  state  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  where  he  continued  until  he  be- 
came of  age.  He  then  opened  a  store  on  his  own 
account  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  and  marrying  Lucy 
Isham  Feb.  18,  1802,  settled  not  long  after  at  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y.,  in  a  general  shipping  and  commis- 
sion business,  in  which  he  was  very  prosperous. 
He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  county.  Subsequently,  he  removed  to  Bristol 
(now  Maiden,  N.  Y.),  where,  continuing  the  same 
business,  he  died  Feb.  12,  1850. 

HAISH,  Jacob,  inventor,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many March  9,  1827,  and  was  brought  to  America 
when  nine  years  of  age.  He  settled,  with  his  par- 
ents, in  Crawford  county,  O.,  removing  to  Illinois 
in  1847,  and  seven  years  later  to  DeKalb,  the  same 
state,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  became  en- 
gaged in  the  building  and  lumber  business,  and  his 
intercourse  with  the  farmers  called  his  attention  to 
the  demand  for  something  cheaper  and  more  dura- 
ble than  boards  for  fencing  the  great  prairies  of  the 
west.  Early  in  the  seventies  he  commenced  a  series 
of  experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  production  of 
the  far-famed  "S"  barb-wire  in  1873,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  first  successful 
barb-wire  made,  spooled,  sold  and  _,^»>«,...^ 

used.  He  secured  patents  on  his 
invention  in  1874,  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 
Mr.  Haish  invented  and  used  the 
first  automatic  machine  for  making 
and  spooling  wire  ready  for  ship- 
ment, as  it  is  used  to-day.  His 
inventions,  being  very  remunera- 
tive, were  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune,  and  he  invested  his  earn- 
ings in  several  industries  in  his 
home  city.  In  1849  he  married 
Sophia  A.  Brown.  In  1885  Mr. 
Haish  endowed  the  Haish  man- 
ual training-school  at  Denver,Col., 
and  in  1890  established  a  simi- 
lar institution  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  In 
1888  he  was  the  nominee  of  the 
democratic  party  for  congress  in  tl)e  fifth  Illinois  dis- 
trict and  reduced  the  usual  republican  majority  of 
5,000  to  about  600.  He  has  secured  twenty  patents, 
nine  of  which  are  on  barb-wire  and  barbing  ma- 
chinery. Notwithstanding  hisimmen.se  fortune,  his 
workshop  is  his  favorite  resort,  and  almost  any  day 
he  may  be  found  at  his  bench,  experimenting  and 
studying  out  some  new  invention. 
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T.,^,  P,  ■^■^'^^'  Daniel,  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  15, 1826.  Hismotlier  was  a  native 
ot  Philadelphia,  and  his  maternal  grandl:ather  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  killed  al  the  bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie.  His  father  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  when  a  lad.  Mr.  Dougherty  was  educat- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849.  From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  was 
a  natural  orator,  never  losing  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  powers 
of  declamation.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent debater  in  several  literary  so- 
cieties, and  it  is  .stated  that  his  ren- 
dition of  the  part  of  Mark  Antony, 
in  the  play  of  Julius  CsEsar,  in  an 
amateur  organization,  thrilled  a 
crowded  auditoiy.  Even  before 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  his  ora- 
torical talent  had  gained  him  dis- 
tinction in  Philadelphia,  and  his 
first  speech  for  the  defence  in  a 
noted  homicide  case  in  that  city, 
although  the  prisoner's  guilt  was 
evident,  resulted,  after  the  jury 
had  remained  out  six  days  and 
j^^'ll/iMjJ^<£eL^f'£,jf-'  six  nights,  in  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
'  ])  tal.  This  at  once  established  the 
yoimg  lawyer's  popularity,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  career  which  has  earned  for 
Mr.  Dougherty  a  large  income  from  his  practice  and 
wide  reputation.  Prom  this  time  forward,  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  court  in  a  case  of  any  magni- 
tude, the  court-room  was  crowded.  In  1859  Mr. 
Dougherty  made  an  address  before  the  literary  so- 
cieties of  Lafayette  college  on  the  subject,  "Pears 
for  the  future  of  the  Republic."  This  speech  was 
quoted  at  considerable  length  in  the  House  of  com- 
mons by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  Mr.  Dough- 
erty delivered  lectures  on  oratory,  the  stage,  and 
upon  American  politics,  making  lecturing  tours 
all  over  the  United  States  during  several  seasons. 
His  first  political  speech  was  made,  before  he  had 
reached  his  majoiity,  in  the  Pennsylvania  guberna- 
torial campaign  of  1847.  In  1856,  while  attending 
as  a  spectator  the  democratic  state  convention  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  he  was  invited  to  address  the 
convention,  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion  created 
intense  enthusiasm,  and  became  one  of  the  features 
of  that  campaign.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
Mr.  Dougherty  was  a  powerful  friend  and  backer  of 
the  Union  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  first  Union  league,  and  worked  earnestly  for 
President  Lincoln's  re-election  in  1864,  but  subse- 
quently acted  with  the  democratic  party.  He  made 
the  speech  of  welcome  to  President  Lincoln  at  the 
Philadelphia  union  league  club  in  January,  1864. 
He  sjioke  also  in  Faneuil  hall,  Boston,  Cooper  insti- 
stitute.  New  York,  and  the  Academy  of  music, 
Philadelphia.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  received 
the  greatest  ovation  ever  extended  there  to  a  private 
citizen.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Dougherty 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  profession,  and  for 
more  than  ten  years  never  made  a  political  speech. 
During  the  Tilden  campaign  he  delivered  an  address 
to  the  democracy  of  NewTork  in  the  Cooper  insti- 
tute. In  1880  he  attended  the  National  convention 
in  Cincinnati,  and  was  requested  to  present  Gen. 
Hancock's  name  to  the  convention.  This  speech, 
with  its  magnificent  delivery  and  his  imposing  pres- 
ence, riveted  attention  and  created  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  eloquent,  epigrammatic  and  fasci- 
nating to  a  degree,  and  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Hancock  from  that  moment  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. In  1887  while  still  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
he  was  retained  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant in  "The  People  against  Thomas  Cleary,"  one 
of  the  New  York  aldermen  charged  with  bribery. 


His  speech  in  this  case  was  the  theme  of  the  day, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  first  break  in  the 
line  of  verdicts.  All  the  aldermen  previously  tried 
had  been  couvicted,  but  in  this  case  the  jury  stood 
six  to  six  until  they  were  discharged.  In  January, 
1888,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  in  the  senate 
in  Albany,  before  the  State  bar  association  of  New 
York,  its  title  being,  "  Some  Reflections  on  the  Bar: 
Its  Integrity  and  Independence."  Shortly  after  thia 
Mr.  Dougherty  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  at  once  took  high  rank  among  the  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  bar.  He  was  only  six  months  a 
resident  of  New  York  when  he  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  democratic  convention,  which 
met  in  St.  Louis  in  June,  1888,  and  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  delegation  he  was  selected  to  make 
the  speech  nominating  Grover  Cleveland  for  the 
presidency.  The  enthusiasm  created  at  the  close 
of  the  speech  was  fnlly  described  in  the  newspapers 
the  next  day,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  that  memo- 
rable convention.  When  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
congress  assembled  in  Baltimore  in  November,  1889, 
Mr.  Dougherty  attended  as  a  delegate  from  the  state 
of  New  York,  and,  shortly  after  the  permanent  or- 
ganization, he  was  invited  to  address  the  convention, 
and  he  did  so  in  a  speech  that  made  his  name,  as  was 
said,  a  household  word  in  every  Catholic  home  in 
America.  Mr.  Dougherty  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  a  candidate  for  office.  He  never  asked  for  politi- 
cal favors  of  any  kind,  but  repeatedly  refused  to 
have  his  name  mentioned  for  public  positions.  He 
was  a  man  of  humor,  and  a  fine  after-dinner  speaker. 
He  was  a  great  social  favorite,  and  as  the  "  Silver- 
tongued  orator,"  was  well  known  throughout  the 
coimtry.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1893. 

BAKER,  Luther  Elijah,  insurance  secretary, 
was  born  at  Melrose,  Rockingham  county,  Va. ,  Jan. 
1,   1865,  the  son  of  W.  H.  and  S.  R.  Baker,  who 
were  of  German  and  Scotch  descent.     At  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  the  family  removed  to  Logan  county, 
O.,  from  there  to  Bloomington,  Ills.,  and  in  1871 
to  Wilton,  la. ,  where  the  father  was  employed  as 
superintendent  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  the 
Wilton  seminary.     In  1872  the  family  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Tama  county,  la.     There  the  boy  attended 
school  winters  and  worked  hard  on  the  farm  during 
the  summer.     In  1883  he  entered 
Western  college,    located  at    To- 
ledo,   la.,   where    he    earned    his 
own  way  by  working  in  private 
offices  and  doing  odd  jobs.     While 
at  college  he  became  a  thorough 
master  of  bookkeeping  and  com- 
mercial law.     He  opened  the  first 
school  in  Vining,  la.,  as  its  prin- 
cipal,  and  continued  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  seven  terms,  and  final- 
ly resigned,  to  take  up  the  study 
of  law;  but  before    finishing    his 
studies    he   was    obliged    to   find 
other  employment  to  provide  for 
his  expenses.     He  took  a  position  in 
a  wholesale  book-store,and  was  soon 
given  charge  of  a  branch  store  at 
Webster  city,  which  he  ably  man 
aged  until  the  firm  weut  out  of  busi- 
ness, when  he  accepted  the  position  of  bookkeeper,  and 
afterward  assistant  secretary  and  secretary,  of  the 
Iowa  mutual  benefit  association,  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  west.     He  was  married 
Feb.  12,  1890,  to  Ida  M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  N. 
Springer.      On  July  15,    1889,   he  joined   the  1st 
regiment  state  militia  as  a  private,  and  within  two 
years  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  4th  regiment,  and  was  soon  made 
brigade  inspector  of  small-arms  practice,  and  elected 
and  commissioned  major.     His  company  was  de- 
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tailed  to  take  part  in  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of 
the  Columbian  exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the  Iowa  national 
guard  association;  is  a  member  of  the  United  States 
service  institute  of  New  York,  secretary  of  Toledo 
enterprise  association,  an  enthusiastic  Free  Mason 
of  the  33d  degree,  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  men's  republican  club,  and  has 
frequently  represented  his  county  in  state  conven- 
tions. He  is  official  correspondent  of  the  American 
protective  tariff  league,  director  of  the  Toledo  sav- 
ings bank,  and  manager  of  Baker's  opera  house. 

WHITE,  Stephen  Van  CuUen,  financier,  was 
born  in  Chatham  county,  N.  C,  Aug.  1,  1831.  His 
parents  removed  to  Illinois  the  same  year,  and  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  Jersey  county,  near  the  present 
site  of  Ottersville.  Here  the  boy 
began  his  career  in  the  wilderness 
with  advantages  as  limited  as 
those  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
father  cultivated  a  small  farm, 
and  with  it  ran  a  grist-mill.  The 
son  assisted  him,  and  between  the 
farm  and  mill  found  but  limited 
time  for  study.  In  the  winter 
lie  turned  his  attention  to  trap- 
ping, trading  in  the  skins  of  the 
animals  he  captured.  He  for  a 
time  attended  the  free  school 
founded  by  Dr.  Silas  Hamilton, 
and  here  his  ambition  was  kin- 
dled to  become  something  more 
than  a  trapper  and  farm  help- 
er. He  determined  as  early 
as  1849  to  become  a  lawyer, 
and  at  once  went  to  Galesburg, 
entered  the  preparatory  school  of 
He  was  admitted  to  the  college  in 
1850,  and  was  graduated  in  1854  with  honor.  He 
took  a  position  as  book-keeper  in  a  St.  Louis  business 
establishment  on  leaving  college,  and  remained  for  a 
few  months,  when  he  entered  the  law  office  of  John 
A.  Kasson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  He 
removed  immediately  on  his  admission  to  Des  Moines, 
la.,  where  he  opened  a  law  office  and  actively  en- 
tered into  practice.  He  remained  in  the  profession 
until  Jan.  1,  1865,  when  he  removed  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
stock  exchange,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  banker 
and  broker.  He  became  a  bold  and  fearless  operator, 
and  backed  his  judgment  in  his  various  operations  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  capital,  and  in  that  way  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  large  fortune.  In  the  course  of 
his  experience  he  found  that  there  were  times  in  the 
history  of  operations  on  the  street  when  judgment 
went  for  naught,  and  in  one  of  these  panics,  in  1891, 
he  became  bankrupt,  the  house  of  S.  V.  White  & 
Co.  being  declared  insolvent.  His  creditors  said  to 
him  in  this  crisis  :  "  Mr.  White,  your  assets  would 
pay  us  about  thirt,y-five  cents  on  the  dollar  in  cash 
of  our  entire  claims  against  your  firm,  but  it  is  our 
pleasure  to  give  you  back  your  business  and  to  cancel 
your  obligations  to  us,  leaving  you  free  from  in- 
debtedness and  with  a  handsome  capital  with  which 
to  resume  business."  To  this  magnanimous  propo- 
sition Mr.  White  made  the  following  reply:  "A 
word  of  recognition  of  the  unparalleled  forbearance 
and  kindness  of  the  creditors  of  S.  V.  White  &  Co. 
is  due  you,  and  as  the  embarrassment  to  my  firm  was 
my  personal  act  a  personal  statement  from  me  seems 
most  appropriate.  The  legal  release  of  all  my  in- 
debtedness which  you  have  given  imposes  a  fourfold 
■debt  in  that  jurisprudence  where  honor  issues  her  de- 
crees. I  wish  to  say  that  the  estate  about  to  be  re- 
turned shall  be  accepted  as  a  trust  to  be  administered 
under  that  sacred  code  which  honor  imposes,  and  if 
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life  is  spared,  I  have  no  fear  of  your  ultimate  loss, 
and  so,  with  thanks  beyond  expression,  with  humility 
too  profound  to  be  removed  even  by  the  peerless  and 
priceless  compliment  of  your  continual  confidence, 
I  take  up  my  work  anew  with  the  determination  to 
so  conduct  it  that  when  summons  shall  come  to  pay 
the  debt  of  nature,  it  shall  be  the  only  debt  remain- 
ing unpaid."  In  two  days  he  paid  in  full  from  his 
actual  profits  for  that  time  every  creditor  whose 
claim  was  not  over  $500,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
he  had  made  and  paid  out  to  his  creditors  over  $50- 
000.  He  was  readmitted  to  the  Exchange  on  Feb. 
5,  1893,  and  Dec.  31,  1892,  he  had  paid  every  debt, 
principal  and  interest,  in  all,  over  $950,000.  He  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  fiftieth  United 
States  congress,  the  only  public  office  he  ever  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  White  is  an  orator,  statesman,  phil- 
anthropist, classic  scholar,  translator,  editor,  astrono- 
mer, expert  accountant,  art  critic,  church  trustee, 
theologian,  school-teacher  and  trapper.  He  has  not 
only,  as  has  been  shown,  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  stock  exchange,  in  which  he  has  spent 
so  many  years  of  his  life,  but  of  his  adopted  city, 
Brooklyn,  where  every  charity,  every  association  of 
art,  literature  or  science  and  every  religious  organ- 
ization claims  him  as  a  friend,  and  has  upon  its 
books  his  name,  accompanied  with  numerous  and  lib- 
eral contributions. 

THOMPSON,  William  Naylor,  treasurer 
Florida  Central  and  Peninsular  railroad  company, 
was  boj-n  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1842,  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  his  grandfather  having  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  CharlestoD,  S.  C,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Hampshii-e  county,  Va.  He 
served  in  the  revolutionary  war  with  the  Virginia 
troops.  He  married  Martha  Baird  of  Philadelphia. 
Their  son,  the  father  of  William  Naylor,  was  edu- 
cated for  a  lawyer,  but  preferring  a  mercantile  life, 
he  settled  at  Martinsburg  and  removed  to  Harper's 
Perry,  Va.,  in  1841.  He  married  Elizabeth  Glass  of 
White  Post,  Va.  He  removed  to  Florida  in  1859, 
settling  on  a  plantation  near  Gainesville.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  the  son  was 
a  lad  nineteen  years  old.  He 
enlisted,  however,  in  the  7th 
Florida  infantry,  commanded  by 
Gov.  Madison  Perry,  and  fought 
under  Gens.  Kirby,  Smith,  Bragg, 
Johnston  and  Hood.  He  was 
wounded  before  Atlanta  July  22, 
1864,  and  incapacitated  from  fur- 
ther service.  After  the  war  he 
entered  the  East  Florida  semi- 
nary at  Gainesville  and  studied 
for  two  years,  when  he  took 
up  cotton  planting,  and  in  1869 
entered  the  service  of  the  Flor- 
ida railroad  as  clerk  in  the 
treasurer's  office.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  paymaster  for 
the  road,  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  twenty  years.  In  1889 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
combined  roads.  He  was  elected  a  representative  in 
the  state  legislature  in  1876,  the  first  democrat  elected 
from  Nassau  county  after  the  war.  He  served  on 
the  judiciary,  railroad  and  other  committees.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1893  he  was  elector  from  Florida, 
and  carried  the  vote  of  the  state  to  Washington,  poll- 
ing it  for  Cleveland  and  Stevenson.  He  was  married 
Nov.  33,  1871,  to  Olivia  McGehee,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Wylly  McGehee  of  Wakulla  county,  Fla. ;  her  mother 
was  Evelyn  Byrd,  a  descendant  of  the  Virginia  Byrds, 
both  parents  having  died  when  she  was  quite  young. 
Slie  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  her  uncle.  Judge 
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John  C.  McGehee  of  Madison  county,  who  presided 
over  the  secession  convention  at  Tallahassee  in  Jan- 
uary, 1861.  They  have  five  children.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  a  Royal  arch  Mason,  and  commander  Nas- 
sau county  Confederate  veterans. 

FOOTE,  John  Johnson,  was  born  in  Hamilton, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  1816,  the  son  of 
John  and  Mary  B.  (Johnson)  Foote,  and  grandson  of 
Judge  Isaac  Foote.  The  family  was  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  for  several  generations  its 
members  were  men  of  long  life  and 
of  intellectual  eminence,  holding 
positions  of  distinction  on  the  bench 
and  in  the  legislature.  John  J. 
Foote  received  his  education  at  the 
academy  in  his  native  town,  and 
the  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Madison  university. 
He  engaged  in  the  drug  business, 
and  thereby  acquired  a  compet- 
ence, maintaining  all  the  while  a 
lively  interest  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  the  politics  of  his  county 
and  state,  and  although  his  party 
was  in  a  minority  in  his  town  he 
was  repeatedly  elected  to  positions 
of  trust  and  honor.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  representing  the  counties  of 
Madison,  Chenango  and  Cortland.  In  the  senate  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  militia,  and 
was  acting  chairman  of  committee  on  banks,  in  place 
and  by  motion  of  William  A.  Wheeler,  who  was 
elected  president  pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  and  who 
afterward  was  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Foote  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
literature.  The  New  York  legislature  was  in  session 
when  the  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
arrived  (1861).  Mr.  Foote,  being  in  New  York  at 
the  time,  was  invited  to  a  conference  held  by  Thurlow 
Weed,  Gen.  Wool,  and  others  at  the  Astor  house,  to 
consider  the  situation  of  New  York  state,  and  devise 
measures  whereby  the  state  would  be  made  ready 
for  any  emergency.  The  conference  was  held  on  Sat- 
urday immediately  after  the  news  from  Fort  Sumter. 
•  The  legislature  by  concurrent  resolution  had  pro- 
vided for  adjournment  on  the  following  Monday. 
Mr.  Foote  was  delegated  to  go  to  Albany,  and  see  as 
many  members  of  the  legislature  as  possible,  and 
impress  the  importance  of  rescinding  the  resolution 
for  adjournment,  and  of  remaining  in  session  long 
enough  for  making  provision  for  the  enlistment  and 
equipment  of  troops,  and  for  placing  New  York 
unequivocally  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 
Arrriving  in  Albany  on  Sunday  morning,  he  imme- 
diately called  on  as  many  members  of  the  legis- 
lature as  possible,  and  arranged  for  an  informal 
meeting  at  the  Delavan  house  for  considering  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  New  York  meeting  at  the 
Astor  house.  The  result  of  this  informal  gathering 
was  the  rescinding  of  the  resolution  for  adjourn- 
ment by  the  legislature  as  its  first  business  of  the 
Monday  morning  session,  and  passage  of  the  "three 
million  dollar  bill,"  whereby  New  York  state  was 
made  ready  for  war,  if  necessary.  The  effect  of  this 
preparation  was  magical  and  encouraging  to  all  loyal 
people  and  loyal  states.  Mr.  Foote,  however,  claims 
no  credit  for  placing  New  York  in  readiness  for  the 
approaching  stiife.  It  was  mostly  planned  by  Mr. 
Weed,  Gen.  Wool,  and  others.  But  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Foote  for  carrying  out  their  plans  shows  their 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  discretion.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  war  committee  for  the 
counties  of  Madison,  Cortland  and  Chenango,  for  or- 
ganizing volunteers  for  the  Federal  army.     He  was 


a  member  of  the  electoral  college  in  1860,  represent- 
ing the  counties  of  Madison  and  Oswego.  In  1865, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  he  gave  up  active  business, 
and  removed  to  Belvidere,  111.,  where  he  owned  a 
large  farm.  Here  he  became  identified  with  the 
local  interests,  and  was  twice  elected  president  of  the 
Boone  county  agricultural  society,  and  several  years 
served  as  supervisor  of  town  and  city,  and  chairman 
of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  He  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  long  in  retirement,  however. 
Peculations  and  defalcations  in  the  post-ofiice  in  the 
city  of  New  York  had  assumed  such  proportions 
that  the  postmaster,  Mr.  James,  sent  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  his  old  friend  to  come  from  Illinois,  and  take 
charge  of  the  financial  department.  In  this  Mr. 
James  was  joined  by  Thurlow  Weed,  Gov.  Morgan, 
S.  P.  Russell,  and  others.  Mr.  Foote  responded 
and  went,  soon  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  put  an 
end  to  peculation,  and  established  a  system  which 
was  approved  by  the  post-office  department  at 
Washington,  and  afterward  adopted  in  some  of  the 
larger  post-offices  in  the  country.  The  auditiir's  de- 
partment of  the  post-office  was  organized  by  him,  it 
having  been  found  necessary  to  bring  the  financial 
affairs  of  all  departments  under  one  head.  He  be- 
ing a  man  of  business,  these  reforms  instituted  were 
based  on  approved  business  principles.  By  this  ar- 
rangement of  an  auditor's  department,  he  obtained 
supervision  of  all  financial  transactions  of  the  post- 
office  and  stations  and  of  the  custodian's  department. 
Receipts  from  every  source,  supplies,  repairs,  and 
disbursements,  including  salaries,  were  all  under  his 
supervision.  Mr.  Foote  was  also  acting  postmaster 
when  Mr.  James  was  absent.  In  1876  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  because  of  pressure  of  private  affairs 
and  failing  health.  It  was  accepted  with  expressions 
of  sincere  regret,  and  with  the  hope  expressed  that 
he  would  return  to  official  duties  when  his  health 
and  business  affairs  would  permit.  For  his  services 
he  received  the  warm  commendation  of  all  who  were 
associated  with  him.  Heads  of  departments  pre- 
sented strong  testimonials  in  writing  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  official  services,  and  he  retired  from 
the  office  bearing  with  him  their  esteem  and  kindly 
regards.  He  returned  to  Belvidere,  where  he  is 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

LINEN,  James  Alexander,  bank  president, 
was  born  in  Greenfield  township,  Luzerne  (now 
Lackawanna)  county.  Pa.,  June  23,  1840,  of  Scotch 
and  English  parentage.  His  father, 
George  Linen  (1802-88),  was  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  and  came  to  Am- 
erica in  1833.  He  was  an  artist 
of  note,  and  painted  from  life  por- 
traits of  many  eminent  men  of  his 
day,  among  whom  were  Daniel 
WelDster  and  Henry  Clay  —  the 
vignette  engraving  of  the  latter, 
which  adorns  the  fifty-dollar  note. 
United  States  currency,  having 
been  copied  from  the  painting 
made  by  Mr.  Linen.  The  son  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  city,  and  the  high 
school  and  academy  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  Leaving  school  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  entered  a  broker's 
office  in  Wall  street.  New  York, 
where  he  remained  until  September, 
1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  26th 
New  Jersey  infantry;  was  elected  second  lieutenant, 
and  later,  first  lieutenant  of  the  company,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  after  nine  months'  service. 
He  afterward  served  eighteen  months  as  cash  clerk 
in  the  quartermaster's  department,  district  of  Cen- 
tral Kentucky,  with  headquarters  at  Camp  Nelson. 
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In  February,  1865,  he  entered  the  First  national  bank 
of  Scranton  as  teller,  and  three  months  later,  on  his 
twenty-flfth  birthday,  was  promoted  cashier,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  twenty -six  years.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  bank,  in 
which  office  he  still  continues.  Mr.  Linen  possesses 
remarkable  executive  ability,  a  fine  appearance  and 
pleasing  manners. 

CONNER,  JTames,  type-founder,  was  boru  at 
Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  22,  1798. 
He  tirst  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  then,  entering 
the  employ  of  an  English  stereo- 
typer.  Watts,  he  became  skillful 
in  that  also,  and  obtained  em- 
ployment in  Boston.  Later  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  es 
tablished  a  type  foundry,at  which 
he  cast  the  first  plates  of  a  folio 
Bible  ever  made,  selling  them  to 
Silas  Andrews  of  Hartford,  Conn. , 
for  $5,000.  He  afterward  ster- 
eotyped a  number  of  other  book.s, 
including  "  Maunders' Treasury 
of  Knowledge,"  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  a  polyglot  Bible,  and 
published  them  himself.  He 
did  much  for  the  art  of  print- 
ing, inventing,  among  other 
things,    a    new    kind    of    type 

___^ called  agate,  and  a  process  forpro- 

ducing  matrices  for  casting  type 
by  chemical  precipitation.  He  was  the  county  clerk 
for  New  York  during  nine  years,  beginning  with 
1844.     He  died  in  New  York  city  in  May,  1861. 

MEYERS,  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  born 
near  New  Centreville,  Somerset  county.  Pa.,  July  6, 
1833.  His  ancestry  were  Germans,  who  settled  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  before  the  revolutionary  war, 
with  the  exception  of  one  ancestor,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  noi-thern  Ireland.  His  father,  Michael  D. 
Meyers,  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  lived  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  educated 
at  an  academy  in  Somerset,  Pa.,  and  at  Jefferson 
college,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1855.  In  1857  he  became  editor 
of  the  Bedford  (Pa.)  "  Gazette,"  with  which  he  was 
connected  until  1873.  In  1868  he 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Har 
risburg  ' '  Daily  Patriot, "  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  until  April, 
1891.  Later  he  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  "Star- 
Independent."  He  represented  Bed- 
ford county  in  the  legislatuj-e  in 
1864,  and  in  1870  went  to  con- 
gress. He  was  nominated  for  re- 
election in  1873,  but  went  down 
in  the  general  disaster  which  over 
took  liis  party  that  year.  Although 
his  congressional  district  was  large- 
ly republican  in  politics,  Mr. 
Meyers  was  elected  as  a  demo- 
crat. In  1874  he  became  state 
printer,  his  contract  expiring  in 
1877.  In  1875  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  editorial 
association,  and  re-elected  for  the  centennial  year. 
In  April,  1887,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Har- 
risburg, and  held  office  until  May,  1893,  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Wilke.sbarre  and  Wy- 
oming valley  traction  company,  of  the  Citizens'  pas- 
senger railway  company  of  Harrisburg  and  Steelton, 
and  of  the  Riverton  water  company,  and  the  South 
Harrisburg  chain  works.  Although  a  busy  man,  he 
finds  time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  writes  more  or 


less  every  day  for  the  public  press.  He  has  delivered 
many  public  addresses,  and  in  presidential  cam- 
paigns responds  to  his  party's  call  for  his  services  on 
the  stump.  At  the  celebration  of  "  Columbus  day  " 
in  Harrisburg  in  1893,  he  was  the  orator  of  the  day, 
and  his  oration  was  praised  by  all  who  heard  or  read 
it.  Mr.  Meyers  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  warden  of  St.  Stephen's  church,  Harris- 
burg. He  was  married  in  1854  to  Susan  C.  Koontz 
of  Somerset,  Pa. 

RICKSECKER,  Peter,  Moravian  missionary, 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan.  5, 1791.  He  taught 
at  Nazareth  Hall  1811-21,  then  at  Graceham,  Md. ,  and 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1823^36.  In  1823  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  labored 
for  twenty-one  years,  chiefly  in  Tobago,  Jamaica 
and  St.  Kitts.  He  was  jaastor  at  Hopedale,  Pa., 
1849-54,  and  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Kansas 
1854-57.  He  did  much  to  develop  clnu'ch  music, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  communion.  His 
last  years  were  spent  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  he 
died  July  13,  1873. 

CASHEN,  Thomas  Valentine,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Pictou,  N.  S.,  Feb.  14,  1835.  His 
father,  Simon  Cashen,  was  a  native  of  'Thomastown, 
County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  his  mother,  born 
Elizabeth  Byrne,  of  County  Down,  Ireland.  Both 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
were  married  there,  Mr.  Cashen 
becoming  prominent  in  the  mari- 
time circles  of  the  province,  and 
commanding  vessels  sailing  from 
there  for  many  years.  The  son 
was  educated  at  private  schools 
and  the  Pictou  academy,  and  on 
leaving  school  went  to  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  to  learn  the  carpen- 
ter's trade.  After  serving  three 
years  at  it,  he  worked  as  a  journey- 
man in  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern states  for  several  years.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  in 
Louisiana,  but  he  left  there  for 
Cuba,  where,  after  working  for 
several  months,  he  went  to  New 
York,  and  became  attached  to  the 
quartermaster's  department  of  the  10th  corps  as  a 
mechanic,  but  not  as  an  enlisted  man.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  building  pontoons  and  other  military 
structures  at  Hilton  Head,  Morris  and  Folly  islands, 
being  frequently  detached  for  service  to  the  engin- 
eer corps  to  construct  the  bridges  and  pontoons  re- 
quired in  warfare.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  for  nine  years  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  contracting  and  building. 
He  constructed  several  of  the  finest  houses  in  the 
state,  and  made  a  reputation  for  himself  that  any 
man  might  be  proud  of.  In  1874  he  became  a  part- 
ner of  Alexander  Wallace  in  the  Alligator  steam 
saw  and  planing  mills,  which  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  state,  having  a  capacity  of  35,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber a  day.  Mr.  Casheu  handles  almost  7,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  a  year,  and  of  this  amount  three- 
fourths  is  sent  along  the  coast,  and  the  remainder 
to  foreign  ports.  He  employs  from  170  to  300  men, 
and  turns  out  all  kinds  of  building  materials.  He 
bought  his  partner's  interest  in  the  mills  in  1884,  and 
subsequently  ran  them  in  his  own  name  His  suc- 
cess in  life  is  due  to  probity,  hai-d  work,  and  enter- 
prise, for  he  had  to  win  his  way  upward  unaided. 
He  was  married  Aug.  18,  1868,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
to  Isabel  Frances  Vandergrift,  and  has  two  children, 
a  daughter  and  son.  His  family  are  members  ot  the 
Episcopal  church  and  actively  interested  in  the  chari- 
ties connected  therewith,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
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Masonic  fraternity,  the  Benevolent  order  of  elks,  and 
of  the  Seminole  club,  the  leading  social  organization 
of  Jacksonville. 

KIRKIiAND,  Joseph.,  author,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1830,  the  grandson  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Kirkland,  first  mayor  of  Utica,  who  was 
nephew  to  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  famous  missionary 
to  the  Oneida  Indians.  William  Kirkland,  the  father 
of  Joseph,  was  a  professor  in  Hamilton  college, 
where,  in  1816,  he  had  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  the  first 
graduating  class  of  that  in- 
stitution. His  wife  was 
Caroline  M.  Stansbury.who, 
as ' '  Mary  Clavers, "  was  well 
known  as  the  author  of  "  A 
New  Home  "  (1840),  the  first 
book  to  give  a  realistic  pic- 
ture of  rural  western  life. 
The  son's  education  was 
principally  gained  at  home 
through  contact  with  his 
brilliant  and  cultured  moth- 
er. In  1835  the  family 
emigrated  to  Michigan, 
where,  in  1846,  the  fa- 
ther died.  Ten  years  later, 
Joseph  Kirkland  took  up  a 
permanent  residence  in  Chi- 
cago and  engagedin  thecoal- 
mining  busmess.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
army  as  second  lieutenant.  Company  C,  12th  Illinois 
infantry.  Later  he  became  aide-decamp  to  Gen. 
McClellan  and  served  under  him  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia campaign.  Resigning  from  his  regiment,  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  general's  staff 
(with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  regular  service), 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
During  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  was  transferred 
(at  his  own  request)  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Fitz  John 
Porter,  when  he  gained  Iiis  majority.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battles  of  Hanover  Court  House, 
Mechaniosville,  Gaines's  Mill,  Malvern  Hill,  the 
"Seven  Days'  fight,"  and  Antietam.  Upon  Gen. 
Porter's  retirement  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
returned  to  citizen's  life.  In  the  commercial  disas- 
ter that  followed  the  great  fire  of  Chicago,  Maj. 
Kirkland  failed  in  business.  After  settling  with  his 
creditors  he  took  office  (1875)  in  the  internal  revenue 
service,  during  which  occupation  he  read  law,  and 
in  1880,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  at  once  formed  a  partnership  with  Mark 
Bangs,  ex-judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and  pursued  a 
long  and  successful  practice.  In  the  midst  of  his 
legal  career,  Maj.  Kirkland  carried  out  a,  purpose, 
long  dormant  in  his  mind — the  writing  of  a  novel 
of  western  rural  life.  ' '  Zury,  the  Meanest  Man  in 
Spring  County,"  was  published  in  1885  by  Hough- 
ton, Miflain  &  Co.,  and  immediately  gained  a  marked 
and  unusual  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  reviewers 
and  the  public.  Following  thus,  at  an  interval  of 
forty-five  years,  the  path  marked  out  by  his  mother 
in  her  "New  Home,"  he  found  that  his  life-work 
was  shaping  itself  in  the  way  he  would  have  been 
happy,  during  all  his  career,  to  foresee.  He,  thei'e- 
fore,  gradually  dropped  his  law  practice  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  "Zury"  was  followed  (1887) 
by  ' '  The  McVeys, "  and  (1889) ' '  The  Captain  of  Com- 
pany K,"  a  war  novel,  which  took  first  prize  in  the 
competition  (anonymous),  wherein  the  Detroit  "Free 
Press"  offered  $1,600,  $900,  and  |500,  for  the  three 
best  stories  submitted.  Later  it  was  published  in 
book  form  by  the  Dibble  publishing  company  of 
Chicago  and  had  a  large  sale.  Maj.  Kirkland  has 
also  written  "  The  Story  of  Chicago,"  a  short  history 
of  the  Chicago  massacre  of  1813,  and  several  short 
v.— 31. 


stories  and  bits  of  verse.  In  1863  he  was  married  to 
Theodosia  Burr  Wilkinson,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
daughter  of  John  Wilkinson,  one  of  the  founders  of 
that  city.  They  have  four  children.  Of  "Zury,"  Mr. 
Howells  has  said  :  ' '  There  ai'e  few  passages  in  fiction 
more  simple  and  truly  touching  than  these  in  which 
Mr.  Kirkland  portrays  the  hai-d  beginnings  of  pio- 
neer life  in  lUinois.  .  .  .  Those  gaunt,  sallow, 
weary,  world-worn  women,  those  tireless,  rude,  inde- 
pendent and  mutually  helpful  men  belong  to  a  period 
now  driven  to  the  farthest  frontier.  Their  look  and 
speech  are  caught  here  with  a  certainty  that  can 
come  only  of  personal  knowledge.  But  persoual 
knowledge  alone  does  not  suffice  in  such  a  case,  and 
we  are  to  be  glad  of  an  artist  with  clear  eyes  and  an 
honest  hand  in  the  author  of  'Zury' — one  incapable 
of  painting  life  other  than  he  has  found  it. "  The 
"Literary  World"  thus  characterizes  "The  Mc- 
Veys" :  "The  leading  personages  who  figure  in 
'The  McVeys'  appeared,  several  of  them,  in  'Zury,' 
but  they  play  different  parts  and  they  come  to  new 
destinies.  The  author  has  displayed  great  discrim- 
ination, nay,  subtlety,  in  tracing  the  evolution  of 
these  primitive,  eager,  passionate  men  and  women 
through  the  swiftly  transforming  conditions  of  fron- 
tier life."  Maj.  Kirkland  died  at  his  home  in 
Chicago  Apr.  29,  1894. 

McDonald,  John  Bart,  railroad  contractor 
and  builder,  was  born  in  Ireland,  Nov.  7,  1844,  the 
son  of  Bartholomew  and  Mary  McDonald.  His 
parents  emigrating  from  Ireland  to  the  city  of  New 
York  when  he  was  a  little  over  three  years  of  age, 
he  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  His  business  career  began  on  public 
works,  where  his  mind  and  habits  were  formed  and 
disciplined  in  the  severe  but  useful  school  of  labor. 
He  began  with  Boyd's  Corner  reservoir,  Croton  water 
works,  New  York  city.  Then  on  the  Fourth  avenue 
improvement,  the  Vanderbilt  tunnels,  north  of  Forty- 
second  street.  New  York,  he  worked  as  a  contractor 
under  the  firm  of  Dillon,  Clyde  &  Co.  He  next  had 
contracts  on  the  High  bridge  branch  of  the  New 
Jersey  central,  the  Georgian  bay  branch  of  the  Can- 
ada Pacific,  and  the  Boston,  Hoosac,  and  Western 
railroad,  building  that  company's  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  river.  His  other  enterprises  included  an 
extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  railroad 
to  Buffalo,  a  very  large  share  of  the  West  Shore  rail- 
road, an  extension  of  the 
Baltimoie  and  Ohio  railroad 
from  Baltimore  to  Phila- 
delphia, an  extension  of  the 
Illinois  central  railroad  from 
Elgin,  Ills.,  to  Dodgeville, 
Wis.,  the  Akron  and  Chi- 
cago railroad  from  Akron, 
O.,  to  Chicago  Junction, 
O.,  the  Norristown  work 
of  the  Trenton  cut-off, 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and 
the  Potomac  valley  railroad 
fromWilliamsport,  Md.,  to 
Cherry  run,  W.  Va.  In 
1889  he  originated  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Baltimore  belt 
railroad,  to  connect  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  ( 
lines  by  a  tunnel  under  ^ — 
the  city  of  Baltimore,   the 

charter  being  granted  in  1890.  As  Ryan  &  McDon- 
ald, he  undertook  the  contract,  and  completed  the 
work  in  January,  1894.  In  1869  he  married  Georgia 
A.  Strang  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  To  them  a 
son  was  born  in  1870,  and  a  daughter  in  1878. 
In  1883  Mr.  McDonald  took  up  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Baltimore,  where  he  is  prominently  in- 
terested in. the  following  business  enterprises  :  Ryan 
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&  McDonald,  contractors,  president  of  tlie  South 
Baltimore  car  works,  president  of  the  Ryan-McDon- 
ald manufacturing  company,  president  of  the  Mary- 
land bolt  and  nut  company,  president  of  the  Eastern 
Ohio  railroad  company,  president  of  the  Ryan  & 
McDonald  construction  company. 

BATTER,  liouis,  physician,  was  born  in  Stettin, 
the  provincial  capital  of  Pomerania,  in  July,  1814. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  1833,  and  attended 
successively  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many at  Greifswald,  Brelsau  and 
Berlin.  In  1838  he  passed  the  state 
examination  as  physician,  surgeon, 
obstetrician  and  in  forensic  medi- 
cine, and  entered  private  practice 
on  the  island  of  Rugen  in  the  Bal- 
tic Sea.  He  soon  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  German  gov- 
ernment as  county  (Kreiss)  medical 
officer  in  East  Prussia  ;  was  subse- 
quently, by  his  own  request,  trans- 
ferred to  Pomerania  with  official 
residence  at  Stolpe,  holding  this 
until  the  year  1849.  As  a  demo- 
crat, he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  revolution  of  the  time, 
became  a  leader  in  his  party, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Pras- 
On  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
prosecution  was  employed  against  all  wlio  had  op- 
posed the  crown,  among  whom  he  was  numbered. 
Suspension  from  office,  imprisonment  upon  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  crime  against  his  majesty, 
the  king,  and  similar  supposititious  charges  followed. 
The  high  court  failed  to  find  a  true  bill;  he  was 
temporarily  discharged  after  imprisonment  of  ten 
weeks.  Liberty  lasted  but  a  few  days,  when,  mut- 
terings  reaching  him  through  a  confidential  friend 
that  the  district  court  would  the  next  day  take  his 
case  under  consideration  upon  new  charges  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  he  left  Germany  and  embarked  for 
England.  While  in  London  he  became  a  member 
of  the  London  medical  society,  and  by  examination 
a  member  of  the  Royal  college  of  surgeons  of  Eng- 
land. In  1853  he  arrived  in  New  York,  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  and  soon  secured  a  successful  practice. 
He  co-operated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Long 
Island  college  hospital,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgeon  to  the  new  institution. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  health  officer  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  held  that  position  for  nearly  two 
years.  In  1866  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  take  charge 
of  a  patient.  During  his  four  months'  sojourn  he 
studied  the  character  and  management  of  medical 
institutions.  In  1869  he  left  Brooklyn  and  went  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  founded  the  St.  Louis  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  was  its  dean  for  twelve  con- 
secutive years,  and  the  professor  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  surgery,  a  position  which  he  has  long 
held.  Dr.  Bauer  devotes  special  attention  to  the 
culture  of  orthopedic  surger}',  of  which  specialty  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  father  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  extended  the  domain  to  joint  diseases,  and  ren- 
dered his  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  subject 
the  common  property  of  the  profession  by  writing  a 
treatise  which  rendered  several  editions  necessary, 
and  which  has  been  translated  into  the  German,  Swe- 
dish, and  Italian  languages.  His  contributions  to 
medical  literature  are  numerous. 

SAIiTOITSTALIi,  Nathaniel,  councilor,  was 
born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1639  ;  son  of  the  second 
Richard.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1659, 
and  was  a  governor's  assistant  or  member  of  the  coun- 
cil 1679-86  and  again  from  1689.     He  displayed  the 


spirit  of  his  father  and  grandfather  in  refusing  to  re- 
tain this  post  under  Sir  E.  Andros,  1 686-89,  or  to 
act  in  1693  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  trial  of  the  al- 
leged witches  at  Salem  ;  wiser  than  many  of  his  time, 
he  would  be  the  minister  neither  of  official  tyranny 
nor  of  religious  persecution.  He  died  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  May  31,  1707. 

KANKIN,  Jeremiah.  Eames,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Thornton,  Grafton  county,  N.  fl.,  Jan.  3, 
1838,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Andrew  and  Lois  Eames 
Rankin.  His  great-grandparents  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  and  came  from 
Scotland  when  Boston  was  blockaded,  landing  at  Sa- 
lem. They  were  sturdy  Scotch  covenanters.  On  his 
mother's  side,  he  is  of  English  descent,  his  grand- 
father, whose  name  he  bears,  being  among  the  early 
C      * 


settlers  of  Coos  county,  N.  H.     He  was  graduated 
from   the  academy  at  Middlebury,    Vt.,   in   1848, 
taught  school,  studied  theology,  and  was  graduated 
from  Andover  theological  seminary  in  1854;  was 
pastor  successively  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Albans, 
Vt. ;  Lowell,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,    and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  which  latter  city  he  preached  fifteen 
years.     He  was  afterward  pastor  five  years  in  Orange, 
N.  J.     In  January,  1890,  he  became  president  of 
Howard  university,  Washington,  D.  C.     He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Middlebury  in  1869,  and  in 
1889thatof  LL.D.    He  has  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  a  volume  of  hymns,   "Hymns  Pro  Pa- 
tria, "  and  ' '  Ingleside  Rhymes, "  a  collection  of  poems 
in  the  Scottish  dialect.    He  writes  articles  for  "The 
Congregational  Review,"  of  which  he  was  for  a  time 
an  assistant  editor;  for  "Christian  Thought,"  and 
for  "Our  Day,"  of  which  he  is  also  an  associate 
editor,  and  his  name  is  familiar  to  the  public  as  a 
frequent  contributor  to  "The  In- 
dependent,"  "The  Oongregationa- 
list,"  "The  Sunday-School  Times," 
and  other  religious  papers.     Of  his 
ministry  in  Washington,  Prof.  Aus- 
tin Phelps  of  Andover,  one  of  his 
instructors,  said,  "It  is  the  corona- 
tion of  us  all."     During  this  minis- 
try, his  church  was  attended  by  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, among  them  Fred.  Douglas, 
who  said  of  him,   "He  has  done 
more  to  secure  the  rights  of  my 
race  than  all    the    legislation    of 
congress. "      Many    of    Dr.    Ran- 
kin's lyrical  pieces,  religious  and 
secular,  have  been  set  to  music. 
' '  God  be  with  You  "  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  and  is 
everywhere  sung  as  a  benediction 
hymn.     He  has  written  several  secular  songs  that 
caught  the  public  ear:  notably,    "The  Maestro's 
Daughter,"  and  "  Droop  Low,  To-dav,  Thou  Ban- 
ner Fair,"  and  ' '  Why  Art  Thou  Silent,"Bethlehem  ?  " 
During  Dr.  Rankin's  presidency  of  Howard  univer- 
sity, it  has  advanced  in  number  of  students,  enlarge- 
ment, popularity,  and  influence. 
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CODY,  William  Frederick,  scout,  was  born  in 
Scott  county,  la.,  Feb.  26,  1845.  His  father,  Isaac 
Cody,  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kansas,  hav- 
ing emigrated  west  and  settled  in  Salt  Creek  valley, 
five  miles  west  of  where  Leavenworth  now  stands,  in 
the  year  1853.  He  formed  one  of  the  company  who 
laid  out  the  city  of  Leavenworth  and  was  then  chosen 
as  representative  in  the  first  Lecompton  legislature. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  making  Kansas  a  tree  state 
at  a  period  when  the  political  situation  was  heated 
and  bitter,  and  firearms  were  freely  used  at  political 
meetings,  at  one  of  which  he  was  stabbed  and  taken 
to  his  home  in  a  dying  condition. 
After  this  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  his  home  and  family,  shel- 
tering himself  where  he  could. 
He  finally  died  from  exposure  in 
March,  1857.  At  this  time,  Rus- 
sell, Majors  &  Waddell  were 
employed  by  the  government  in 
carrying  stores  across  the  plains, 
and  young  Cody  hired  out  to  them 
and  in  their  employ  was  obliged 
to  visit  every  military  fort  and 
post  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
He  became  a  great.favorite  among 
the  plainsmen  and  soldiers,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  he  had 
his  first  experience  of  Indian  fight- 
ing, having  shot  an  Indian  dead 
when  he  wasonly  eleven yearsold. 
This  kind  of  a  life  he  led  until 
June,  1861,  when  he  received  a 
message  announcing  the  serious  illness  of  his  mother, 
who  had  been  keepinga  wayside  inn  in  Salt  Creek  val- 
ley, call  ed  "  The  Valley  Grove  House, "  and  which  was 
§reatly  respected  and  liked  by  thasewhofrequentedit. 
hedied  during  his  visit,  and,  as  the  civil  war  had  then 
begun  and  Cody  had  some  record  as  a  plainsman,  he 
was  employed  as  an  Indian  scout,  and  served  to  the 
close  of  the  war  with  the  7th  Kansas  cavalry.  Cody 
had  become  a  dead  shot  with  the  rifle,  and  after  the 
Tvar,  when  he  was  employed  as  hunter  by  Shoe- 
maker, Miller  &  Co.,  constructors  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  railroad,  he  showed  most  remarkable  skill 
and  dexterity  in  killing  buffaloes.  He  entered  into 
a  contract  with  Shoemaker,  Miller  &  Co.,  for  a 
monthly  compensation  of  $500,  to  supply  their  force 
>«of  laborers  with  buffalo  meat,  and  in  eighteen  months 
lie  killed  4,280  buffaloes,  on  which  account  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "Buffalo  Bill."  In  the  spring  of 
1868  here-entered  army  life  and  was  appointed  by 
General  Sheridan  chief  of  scouts  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte.  He  was  scout 
and  guide  for  the  5th  cavalry  against  the  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes.  He  then  served  with  the  Canadian  river 
expedition  1868-69,  and  continued  to  act  in  the. 
capacity  of  scout  until  1872,  making  his  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  McPherson,  Neb.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  was  elected  representative  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  district  of  Nebraska  in  the  state  legislature. 
^' After  his  term  of  otfice  expired,  Cody  was  offered  the 
position  of  guide  for  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
and  his  party,  who  were  going  out  on  the  plains  on 
a  himting  expedition.  He  accepted  the  offer  and 
/piloted  the  entire  party  through  their  excursion, 
^  bringing  them  safely  back  without  a  single  accident 
and  loaded  down  with  game.  Cody  was  richly  re- 
warded, receiving  iu  particular  from  the  grand  duke 
a  scarf-pin  of  precious  stones  as  a  souvenir.  In  1876 
the  Sioux  war  was  begun,  and  Cody,  who  had  at  this 
time  first  started  in  his  theatrical  experience  with  a 
company  of  Indians  and  scouts,  disbanded  them, 
joined  the  5th  cavalry,  and  in  the  battle  of  Indian 
creek  killed,  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  Yellow  Hand, 
a  Cheyenne  chief.  Cody  had  been  initiated  into  the 
art  of  stage  performance  by  Ned  Buntline,  the  well- 


known  author,  and,  after  the  Indian  war  was  over, 
he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
making  for  himself  a  life  of  excitement  which  should 
at  the  same  time  prove  profitable  while  surrounding 

iiini  with  the  elements  which  had  gone  to  the  con- 

struction  of  his  western  experience.  So  he  proceeded 
to  collect  Indians,  cow-boys,  scouts,  trappers,  buffac 
loes,  etc.,  and  produced  the  Wild  West  show  for  the 
first  time  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  May  17,  1883.  It  is 
said  that  over  5, 000  people  paid  to  witness  the  mimic 
representation  of  scenes  and  incidents  which  but  a 
few  years  before  they  could  have  witnessed  in  reality. 
The  great  success  of  his  show  and  its  original  char- 
acter soon  gave  it  a  tremendous  vogue  and  he  was 
besieged  by  applications  from  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country.  He  continued  to  enlarge  his  exhibi- 
tion and  improve  it,  associating  with  him  Nate  Sals- 
bury,  already  experienced  and  successful  in  theatri- 
cal production,,  and  together  they  brought  into  exis- 
tence a  combination  such  as  never  was  seen  befor^^,^ 
After  exhibiting  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
1887  the  American  exhibition  company,  which  was 
then  making  an  exhibition  of  American  products  and 
manufactures  at  Earl's  court,  London,  England, 
made  an  offer  to  Cody  and  Salshui-y,  by  which  they 
took  their  show  to  England  and  produced  the  Wild 
West  in  connection  with  the  American  exhibition, 
or ' '  Yankeries, "  as  it  was  called.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Wild  West  show,  the  American  exhibition 
would  have  been  a  complete  failure.  As  it  was,  it  was 
patronized  by  the  royal  family,  including  the  queen, 
and  became  the  rage  in  London,  so  that  the  entire 
experiment  proved  a  great  success.  After  the  Lon- 
don exhibition  was  closed,  Cody  went  on  to  the  con- 
tinent and  played  with  success  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium,  returning  to 
America  some  months  later  and  making  a  tour 
through  the  country.  He  was  at  this  time  worth 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  the  most  of  which  he  in- 
vested iu  western  real  estate.  Salsbury  was  worth 
about  as  much.  Cody  afterward  again  visited 
Europe  and  played  with  success  in  every  principal 
city  as  far  south  as  Rome.  He  was  married  in  1866 
to  Louisa  Prederici  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  bright, 
handsome  woman.     They  have  two  children  living. 

GIIiMOB,  Robert,  merchant,  was  born  at  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  Nov.  10,  1748,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer  of  that  city.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  became  his  father's  partner.  About  a  year 
later  he  landed  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  with  a  cargo  of 
goods,  which  he  disposed  of  to  good  advantage,  and, 
finding  the  country  to  his  liking,  he  settled  there, 
trading  with  great  success.  In  1782  he  formed  a 
business  connection  with  Robert  Morris  and  Thomas 
Willing,  of  Philadelphia,  exporters  of  American 
products,  which  resulted  in  his  going  to  Amsterdam 
to  open  a  branch  establishment.  He  returned  to 
Baltimore  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Gilmor 
&  Co.,  a  business  which  made  him  ultimately  one  of 
the  millionaires  of  Baltimore.     He  died  in  that  city. 

DUNCAN,  William  Wallace,  Methodist 
bishop,  was  born  at  Randolph-Macon  college,  Boyd- 
ton,  Va.,  Dec.  20, 1839,  brother  of  James  Armstrong 
Duncan,  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the  Methodist 
church.  South,  pastor  of  the  Broad  street  church, 
Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  civil  war,  and  from 
1868  until  his  death  in  1877  president  of  Randolph- 
Macon  college,  and  for  many  years  edited  the  "Rich- 
mond Christian  Advocate."  Their  father,  David 
Duncan,  was  born  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  educated  in 
Scotland ;  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow; entered  the  English  navy  in  1810  as  midshipman 
in  the  coasting  service  between  France  and  Norway, 
and  in  1817  was  engaged  in  a  classical  school  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  When  Randolph-Macon  college,  then  locat- 
ed in  Boydton,  Va.,  was  founded,  he  was  called  to  the 
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chair  of  ancient  languages.  The  son  was  educated 
at  Randolph-Macon  and  WofEord  college,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1858.  His 
father  left  Randolph-Macon  college,  and  went  to 
WofEord  in  1854.  The  son  spent 
one  year  in  Richmond,  Va., 
preparing  for  the  ministry  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  brother, 
Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  D.  D., 
president  of  Randolph  -  Macon, 
and  joined  the  Virginia  confer- 
ence  in  1859.  He  received  ap- 
pointments in  that  conference, 
being  confined  to  station  work 
until  December,  1875,  when  he 
was  assigned  work  at  WofEord 
college,  being  elected  to  the 
chair  of  mental  and  moral  sci- 
ence. During  'his  stay  at  Wof- 
ford  he  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  ecumenical  confer- 
ence, London,  and  had  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Emory  college, 
Ga.,  and  Central  college,  Mo., 
the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1886  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South.  His  resi- 
dence is  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

liONG,  Edward  Henry,  educator,  was  born  in 
Livonia,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1838,  the  sou  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Bean)  Long.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  soldiers  hired  by  the 
British  government  of  one  of  the  German  principali- 
ties (not  Hessian),  and  brought  to  this  countiy  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  His  grandparents  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  western  New  York,  removing  to 
that  state  from  Pennsylvania  in  1806.  In  his  early 
youth  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  reading,  arith- 
metic and  geography  by  his  mother,  who,  previous 
to  her  marriage,  had  been  a  teacher.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  at  New  York  conference 
seminary,  Charlotte ville,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Genesee  col- 
lege, Lima,  N.  Y.  The  early  death  of  his  father 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  provide  for  himself, 
and  he  taught  his  first  country  district  scho6l  during 
the  winter  of  1855-57  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  taught  and  attended 
school  alternately  for  the  next  six 
years,  when  he  began  teaching  as  a  per- 
manent occupation.  He  married  El- 
vira J.  Wilcox  of  Mumford,  N.  Y., 
July  13,  1864 ;  taught  in  the  Heath- 
coteschool,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  during  the 
year  1867  ;  in  Briggs'  classical  school, 
Buffalo,  in  1868,  and  was  principal  of 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo 
from  April,  1869,  to  October,  1870.  He 
then  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  one  of  the  public 
schools;  was  elected,  in  1874,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  tlie  St.  Louis 
public  schools,  and  in  1880  was  made 
its  superintendent.  Prof.  Long  is  a 
member  of  the  Philosophical  club  of 
St.  Louis,  and  has  been  a  close  student  of  psychology 
and  speculative  philosophy  for  many  years.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  papers  on  educational  topics, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  are:  "  Intellectual  Train- 
ing in  the  Schools,"  "The  Relation  of  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  Primary  Schools,"  "The  Relation  of 
the  School  to  the  Family,"  and  "  The  Universality 
of  Kindergarten  Principles."  These  papers  all  treat 
the  subjects  from  a  philosophical  standpoint.  He  has 
published  thirteen  annual  reports  on  the  St.  Louis 
schools  (St.  Louis,  1879-80  to  1891-93),  several  of 
which  contain  valuable  discussions  on  educational 
topics. 
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TWEEDDALE,  William,  civil  and  hydraulic 
engineer,  was  born  in  Boith,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
May  18, 1823.  His  parents  were  Edward  Tweeddale 
and  Janet  Kerr.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  1833; 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  In 
1850  he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Rensselaer  poly- 
technic institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated 
as  civil  engineer  in  the  class  of  1853.  After  one 
year's  practice  in  railroad  construction,  he  returned 
to  the  institute  as  instructor  in  field  work.  In  1855 
he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  as  a  bridgs 
engineer  and  contractor,  and,  as  such,  made  some 
importantimprovementsin  wooden 
lattice  bridges.  In  the  fall  of  1861 
he  raised  a  company  in  Dubuque, 
la.,  for  the  engineer  regiment  of 
the  west  volunteers,  and  was  mus- 
tered in  at  St.  Louis  as  first  lieu- 
tenant. Company  F.  Subsequently 
Lieut.  Tweeddale  was  successively 
promoted  to  captain,  major,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment, 
and,  for  services  in  the  so-called 
"March  to  the  Sea"  campaign, 
brevet  colonel  of  volunteers.  In 
the  New  Madrid  campaign  he  was 
in  command  of  the  expedition, 
designed  the  appliances,  and  con- 
ducted to  successful  completion  the 
' '  New  Madrid  Canal, "  the  con.struc- 
tioa  of  which  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Island  No.  10.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth ,  hehad  charge 
under  Gen.  McPherson  of  the  opening  and  main- 
tenance of  military  railroads.  At  Vicksburg  he  cut 
a  canal  by  cutting  down  trees  and  sawing  off  the 
stumps  4]^^  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
through  bayous  for  the  passage  of  transports  from 
Ducksport  to  New  Carthage,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  During  the  siege  he  was,  at  Haines's  Bluff, 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  fortifications  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  in  the  campaign  from  Atlanta 
to  Washington  had  charge  of  the  bridge  train  for 
the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  1867  he  removed  to 
Topeka,  Kan.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
engineering  and  as  contractor  for  public  buildings. 
Mr.  Tweeddale  made  a  special  study  of  the  sources 
and  character  of  the  water  supply. 

BABR,  Albert  James,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1851,  son  of  James  P.  Barr, 
a  well-known  newspaper  publisher  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  who  was  born  in 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1833.  As 
a  boy  and  man  the  father  was  en- 
gaged on  the  Pittsburg  "  Post "  for 
his  lifetime.  He  died  in  1886,  and 
at  that  time  was  the  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  of  that  influential  jour- 
nal. He  was  a  very  prominent 
democratic  politician,  and  was 
elected  surveyor  -  general  of  the 
state  in  1863,  the  only  democrat 
on  the  ticket  elected.  The  son 
was  educated  at  private  schools 
and  at  the  Western  university. 
On  leaving  school  he  served  for 
a  time  as  clerk  in  a  bank  and  as 
secretary  of  the  Artisan's  fire  insur- 
ance company  from  1872  to  1886, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency. He  withdrew  from  the  active . 
duties  of  the  office  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  "Post"  printing  and  publishing 
company,  and  soon  became  proprietor  and  manager 
of  the  "  Post "  newspaper.  He  was  a  commissioner 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Columbian  world's  fair  in 
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1893.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Associated  press, 
president  of  Mercy  liospital  board,  a  member  of  tlie 
Duquesne  club,  and  of  the  New  Yorl£  reform  chib. 
In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in 
political  faith  a  democrat. 

YOTJNG,  Charles  Elisha,  physician,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Aug.  37, 1858.  His  father  was  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  of  New  York  city  who  died  in  1863. 
Through  the  maternal  branch  of  his  family  he  is 
connected  with  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
the  Greenleafs,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed New  England  families.  His  grand- 
father's brother,  Simon,  was  professor  of 
law  at  Harvaid  university.  His  mater- 
nal grandfather.  Rev.  Jonathan  Green- 
leaf,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine,  founded 
the  Franklin  avenue  Presbyterian 
church  ot  Brooklyn  after  lie  was  fifty 
years  of  age.  Br.  Young,  continuing  in 
the  religious  belief  of  his  ancestors,  was 
ordained  deacon  by  the  Central  Presby- 
terian church  of  New  York  in  Decem- 
ber, 1885.  Being  left  fatherless  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  through  the 
mismanagement  of  his  father's  estate 
at  an  early  age  largely  dependent 
on  his  own  resources,  he  removed, 
with  his  mother,  in  1877,  to  Amherst, 
Mass.,  where  he  received  two  years' 
tuition  at  the  State  agricultural  college.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Cahoon,  of  Lyndon,  Vt. ,  in  1879,  and  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  March,  1880.  He  was  beset  with  many  diiHcul- 
ties  in  trying  to  acquire  an  education,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  he  fouud  himself  in  New  York,  a  total 
stranger,  with  limited  resources.  He  soon  afterward 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  March,  1883.  He  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
attending  physicians  at  the  Northeastern  dispensary, 
Dec.  13,  1883,  continuing  until  Apr.  5,  1886.  He 
soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  mar- 
ried, and  is  well  and  favorably  known  among  the 
profession.  He  became  a  resident  Fellow  of  the  New 
York  academy  of  medicine  in  March,  1888,  of  the 
County  medical  society  in  March,  1890,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  physicians' 
mutual  aid  association  Dec.  13,  1888,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college  club 
of  New  York  in  December,  1890.  His  specialty  in 
practice  is  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  Dr.  Young  is  known  also  as  an  author, 
among  his  writings  being  "  Anti-partum  Haemor- 
rhage," "Hydatiform  Pregnancy,"  and  various  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  of  medical  charity. 

CAMMBIIHOF,   Jolm  Christopli  Frederic, 

Moravian  bishop,  was  born  near  Magdebiu-g,  Russia, 
July  38,  1731.  While  a  student  at  Jena  he  met 
Zinzendorf,  and  in  1743  entered  the  seminary  at 
Mariendorf,  and  adopted  the  extreme  views  which 
then  prevailed  in  Wetteravia.  In  1746,  when  but 
twenty-five,  he  was  made  a  bishop  and  sent  to 
America  as  assistant  to  Bishop  Spangenburg,  who 
was  no  supporter  of  the  enthusiastic  school,  feeling 
that  its  sensuous  expressions  (which  may  be  found 
abundantly  in  the  great  English  hymn-book  of  1754) 
were  likely  to  injure  the  cause.  The  new  bishop 
plunged  into  his  work  with  ardent  zeal,  writing  long 
reports  to  Zinzendorf  and  taking  a  deep  and  active 
interest  in  the  work  among  the  Indians.  He  crossed 
the  wilderness  to  Shamokin  in  January,  1748,  and 
was  adopted  into  the  Oneida  nation  in  April.  In 
1750  he  undertook  an  embassy  to  the  Grand  council 
of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y., 


ascending  the  Susquehanna  in  a  canoe  with  Zeis- 
burger,  and  crossing  the  country  on  foot  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Senecas.  Some  of  the  natives  received  him 
warmly  and  long  cherished  his  memory,  but  these 
labors  were  too  nmchforhis  strength,  and  he  died  at 
Bethlehem,  Apr.  38,  1751.  Although  not  yet  thirty, 
he  had  baptized  eighty-nine  Indians  in  the  four  years 
of  his  ministry  in  A  merica.  (See  the  "  Transactions , 
of  tbe  Moravian  Historical  Society,"  series  II.,  pp. 
175-183.) 

BANSOM,  Truman  Bishop,  educator  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Windsor  county,  Vt., 
in  1803.  His  education  was  completed  under  Capt. 
Alden  Partridge  (q.  v.),  in  whose  military  school, 
situated  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  then  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  again  at  Norwich,  he  taught  until  the  school 
was  in  1834  incorporated  as  Norwich  university, 
when  he  took  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and 
engineering  :  in  1843  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 
He  was  also  major-general  of  Vermont  militia,  and 
democratic  nominee  for  congress  in  1840  and  for 
the  post  of  lieutenant-governor  in  1846,  He  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  9th  U.  S.  infantry  in 
March,  1847,  led  his  regiment  in  the  attack  on 
Chapultepec,  Mexico,  and  was  killed  there  Sept.  13,, 
1847. 

PHINIZY,  Charles  H.,  railroad  president,  was 
born  on  the  Eve  plantation  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan. 
16,  1835.     His  grandfatlier,  Ferdinand  Phinizy,  an 
Italian,  came  to  America  with  Count  Roehambeau  in 
1780  and   settled  in   Pennsylvania,  niariying  Miss 
Condon,  an  Irishwoman,  and  they  moved  to  Georgia. 
His  father  was  John  Phinizy,  and  his  mother,  Martha 
Cresswell,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  first-cousin  of 
John  A.  J.  Cresswell.    The  son  was  graduated  from 
the  Georgia  state  university  in  1853,  and  then  studied 
engineering  under  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan  of  the  West 
Point  U.  S.  military  academy,  serving  three  years  as 
civil  engineer  constructing  the  Blue  Ridge  railroad. 
He  entered  the  war  as  lieutenant  10th  Georgia  in- 
fantry and  fought  gallantly  to  the  end,  acting  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Alfred  Cummings,  and  becoming  in 
1865  colonel  39th  Geoi'gia  infantry.     After  the  war 
he  conducted  a  successful  cotton  factorage  bu.siness 
in  Augusta,  from  1865  to  1879,  when  lie  was  elected 
president  Georgia  railroad   and  banking  company. 
In  1881,  on  the  lease  of  the  road, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  six  com- 
missioners in  charge,   continuing 
president  of  the  banking  company. 
Ff-om  1883  to  1887  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Augusta  cotton  fac- 
tory,  and  in  1888  became  presi- 
dent  of  the    Atlanta    and   West 
Point  railroad,  and  of  the  West- 
ern railroad  of  Atlanta.     He  was 
first  vice-president  of  the  Augusta 
national    exposition    and    is   di- 
rector of  the  Central  railroad  and 
banking  company,  the  Port  Royal 
and  Augusta  railroad.  Port  Royal 
and    Western    Georgia   railroad, 
and  of  the  Augusta  factory.    Col. 
Phinizy    bravely   won  his  spurs 
as  a  soldier,  sharing  in  the  blood- 
iest  battles  of    the  war,  includ- 
ing Seven  Pines,    Malvern  Hill, 
Sharpsburg,    Missionary    Ridge,    and    Vicksburg, 
surrendering  at   Greensboro,   N.    C.     He  has  had 
a  conspicuously  successful  career  in  business  as  a  cot- 
ton merchant  and  manufacturer  and  a  railroader  and 
banker,  taking  the  lead  in  all  of  these  important 
roles.     To  enterprise  and  energy  he  adds  a  strong 
conservatism  and  wise  business  judgftieut,  winning 
his  marked  success  by  honorable  methods  in  legiti- 
mate lines.     Col.  Phinizy  was  married  in  1885  to 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Ben  C.  Y'ancey. 
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BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1750.  He  became  a 
sailor  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  in  1770  the  wealth 
and  high  position  of  his  family  secured  him  an  ap- 
pointment as  midshipman  in  the  Enghsh  navy.  In 
1773  he  deserted,  to  become  a  sailor  in  the  arctic  ex- 
pedition of  Capt.  Phipps,  and  at  this  time  met  and 
became  the  friend  of  the  future  Adm.  Nelson.  He 
returned  to  America  at  the  opening  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  on  Dec.  25,  1775,  was  appointed  a  captain 
in  the  Continental  navy.  He 
was  given  command  of  the 
brig  Andrea  Doria,  and  cruis- 
ed with  her  in  the  Bahamas, 
where,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  he 
aided  in  the  capture  of  the 
town  of  New  Providence.  In 
April,  1776,  he  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  two  cruisers  off 
the  Long  Island  coast,  and  in 
,  an  engagement  with  the  war- 
ship Glasgow,  which  ended 
in  the  latter's  escaping  in  a 
disabled  condition.  Having 
refitted  at  New  London,  Bid- 
die  sailed  for  the  Newfound- 
land coast,  where  he  captured 
numerous  merchantmen  and 
two  transports  of  soldiers  on 
their  way  to  join  the  British 
On  .lune  6.  1776,  Biddle,  by  act 
of  congress,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Ran- 
dolph, the  first  American  frigate  ever  launched,  and 
put  to  sea  in  January,  1777.  Within  a  fortnight  he 
captured  four  vessels,  and  carried  them  as  prizes 
into  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  people  of 
Charleston  were  so  impressed  by  his  prowess,  that 
they  equipped  and  tendered  him  the  use  of  four 
small  vessels.  With  this  fleet  he  again  put  to  sea, 
and  on  IMarch  7,  1778,  fell  in  with  the  British 
battle-ship  Yarmouth.  The  Yarmouth  carried  sixty- 
four  guns,  and  the  Randolpli  only  thirty-two,  but 
Biddle  was  forced  to  give  battle,  and,  after  a  brief 
engagement,  his  vessel  blew  np,  and  sank  almost 
instantly.  All  of  the  Randolph's  crew  of  314  men, 
save  four,  perished  with  their  commander.  The 
Yarmouth  was  so  badly  crippled  that  she  was  not 
able  to  follow  the  other  vessels  of  Biddle's  com- 
mand, which  made  their  escape.  The  date  of  Bid- 
die's  death  was  March  7,  1778. 

COOKE,  Jobn  Esten,-  author,  was  born  at 
Winchester,  Va. ,  Nov.  3,  1830.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Rogers  Cooke,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Rich- 
mond. He  spent  tlie  first  nine  years  of  his  life  near 
Frederick  at  Glengary,  his  father's  country  house, 
after  the  burning  of  which  in  1839,  he  removed  with 
the  family  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  educated. 
He  left  school  at  ten  years  of  age  to  study  law  with 
his  father,  who  desired  that  the  son  should  follow 
that  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
practised  about  four  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  wrote  verses  and  short  prose  articles  for  the 
magazines.  Then,  finding  his  medium  in  fiction, 
he  devoted  himself  to  novel  writing,  and  in  four 
years (1854^58),  produced  six  novels,  including  "The 
Virginia  Comedians "' and  "The  Last  of  the  Forest- 
ters."  In  1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  serving  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  J.  C.  B.  Stuart,  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
almost  every  engagement  on  Virginia  soil.  He 
served  first  as  private  in  the  artillery,  and  afterward 
in  the  cavalry.  At  Lee's  surrender  he  was  inspector- 
general  of  the  horse  artilleiy  of  the  army  of  northern 
Virginia.  In  his  war  stories  he  records  the  personal 
observations  and  opinions  gained  from  his  campaigns. 
In  a  letter  written   shortly  before  his  death  Mr. 


Cooke  says:  "I  will  write  stories  for  such  periodi- 
cals as  are  inclined  to  accept  romances,  but  whether 
any  more  of  my  work  will  appear  in  that  form  is  un- 
certain. Mr.  Howell  and  other  realists  have  carried 
me  out  of  popular  i-egard  as  a  novelist,  and  have 
brought  the  kind  of  fiction  I  write  into  disfavor.  I 
do  not  complain  of  that,  for  they  are  right.  They 
see  as  I  do,  that  fiction  should  faithfully  reflect  life, 
and  they  obey  the  law,  while  I  cannot.  I  was  born 
too  soon,  and  am  now  too  old  to  learn  my  trade  anew. 
But  in  literature  as  in  everything  else,  advance  .should 
be  the  law,  and  he  who  stands  still  has  no  right  to- 
complain  if  he  is  left  behind.  Besides,  the  fires  of 
ambition  are  burned  out  of  me,  and  I  am  serenely 
happy.  My  wheat-fields  are  green  as  I  look  out  from 
the  porch  of  "The  Briars, "  the  corn  rustles  in  the  wind 
and  the  great  trees  give  me  shade  upon  the  lawn. 
My  three  children  are  growing  up  in  such  nurture 
and  admonition  as  their  race  has  always  deemed  fit, 
and  I  am  not  only  content  but  very  happy,  and 
much  too  lazy  to  entertain  any  other  feeling  toward 
my  victors  than  one  of  warm  friendship  and  sincere 
approval."  After  the  war  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,"  a  "Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  and  over 
twenty  novels.  His  earlier  books  are  generally  con- 
sidered his  best.  R.  H.  Stoddard  speaks  of  them  as- 
possessing  "a  charm  not  to  be  found  in  the  stories  of 
any  other  American  writer,  tlie  charm  of  elegant 
comedy,  the  pathos  of  pastoral  tragedy,  sjjarkles  of 
wit,  fiashes  of  humor,  and  every.where  the  amenities 
of  high  breeding."  His  publications  include 
"Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,"  "The  Virginia  Com- 
edians," "The  Youth  of  Jefferson, "  "Henry  St. 
John,  Gentleman,"  "Survey  of  Eagle's  Nest,"  which, 
is  an  autobiography  depicting  military  incidents  in 
the  Confederate  cavalry,  "  Hill  to  Hill, "  "Out  of  the 
Foam,"  "Hammer  and  Rapier,"  and  "  Stories  of  the 
Old  Dominion,"  from  the  settlement  until  the  end 
of  the  revolution.  Nearly  all  his  writings  relate  to 
Virginia  life,  past  and  present.  Besides,  he  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  sketches,  stories,  poems,  etc.,  for 
periodicals,  which  have  never  been  collected  in  per- 
manent form.  He  died  at  his  home,  "The  Briars," 
near  Boyce,  Clark  county,  Va.,  Sept.  30,  1886. 

OTEY,  James  Harvey,   first  P.  E.  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Tennessee ,  and  thirtieth  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at  Liberty, 
Bedford  county,  Va.,  Jan.  37,  1800, 
son  of  Isaac  Otey,  a  member  of  the 
house  of    burgesses   of    Virginia, 
and  well-to-do  farmer.     Of  a  fam- 
ily of  twelve  children,  James  was 
one  of  the  younger.     His  advan- 
tages for  acquiring  a  school  edu- 
cation were  superior,  and  he  had 
his    latent    love    of    study    fully 
gratified.      He  was  prepared   for 
college  at  an  excellent  school  in 
his  neighborhood,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1817, 
and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1830,  with  honors,  in  belles-lettres. 
Upon  graduation,    he    was    made 
tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek,   remain-      f'y7lfiVI''"l'i'-i    "'', ' 
ing  at  the  university  as  instructor       ^/^/?  yf'fi-'/J^^ 
for    three    years,   when    he    took    yf'cA^ycrZyiyC^^ 
charge  of  a  private  school  at  War-  (/  i_-«— -  C^~—^ 
ronton,  N.  C.     While  conducting 
this  school  he  took  up  the  study  of  theology,  and 
fitted  himself  for  orders  in  the  P.  E.  church  under 
Bishop   Ravenscroft,    who   ordained   him   both   as 
deacon  and  priest.     In  1837  he  removed  to  Tennes- 
see, locating  first  at  Franklin,  then,  in  1835,  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  afterward  at  Memphis.    He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Tennessee,  receiving  consecration  Jan.  14, 
1834.     In  his  duties  as  priest  and  bishop  he  never 
lost  interest  in  his  early  calling  as  a  pedagogue,  and 
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the  cause  of  Christian  education,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
was  a  constant  subject  of  thought  and  theme  of  dis- 
cussion. With  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Ijeonidas  Polk 
he  projected  and  established  a  school  for  girls  at 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  continued  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  his  ideal  of  a  southern  iustitutiou  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  until  it  became  a  reality  in 
the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  South,  at 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  In  this  work,  also,  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  Bishop  Polk.  Bishop  Otey's  life  was 
one  of  hard  work  and  unceasing  anxiety.  As  the 
pioneer  bishop  of  his  church  in  tlie  Southwest,  he 
had  a  scattered  membership  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  Indian  territory  (where  he  was  acting  minister- 
ing bishop),  and  in  Mississippi  and  Florida  (over 
which  he  was  provisional  bisliop),  as  well  as  his  own 
diocese  of  Tennessee.  He  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"Good  Bishop,"  and  lived  to  see  each  of  the  sections 
named  organized  into  dioceses,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  devoted  bishops.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  secession,  especially  after  a  reply  he  received  from 
Secretary  Seward  in  answer  to  an  appeal  he  made 
early  in  1861,  remonstratiug  against  the  coercion  of 
the  states.  He  refused  to  attend  the  convention  of 
southern  bishops  held  in  Georgia,  and  and  took  no 
part  in  the  secession  movement.  The  bisIiop  was  a 
large  man,  of  commanding  presence  and  genial 
temperament.  He  published  numerous  addresses, 
sermons  and  charges,  and  one  volume,  ' '  The  Unity 
of  the  Oliurch."  lie  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Apr. 
33,  1863. 

aUINTABD,  Charles  Todd,  second  P.  E. 
bishop  of  Tennessee,  and  seventy-fifth  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Dec.  23,  1834,  son  of  Isaac  Quintard,  of 
Huguenot  descent,  who  was  born  in  Stamford,  and 
died  there,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  Being 
a  prominent  citizen, and  a  man 
of  education  and  wealth,  he 
gave  his  sou  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, sending  him  to  the  cele- 
brated Trinity  school  in  New 
York  city.  He  afterward 
studied  medicine  with  the  two 
noted  practitioners  of  the  day, 
James  R.  Wood  and  Valentine 
Mott,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1847.  _  He  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Atliens,  Ga.  In  1851 
Dr.  Quintard  accepted  the  chair 
of  physiology  and  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  in  the  medical  col- 
lege at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Here 
he  became  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "  Medical  Record- 
er." His  mind  was  dii'ected 
at  this  time  toward  the  ministry,  and  he  took  orders 
in  1855  as  a  deacon  in  "the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Otey.  The 
next  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood,  be- 
coming rector  in  1857  of  Calvary  church,  Memphis. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he,  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Otey,  resigned  his  charge,  and  was  made  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
was  elected  chaplain  of  the  1st  Tennessee  regiment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  uniting  with  his 
duties  as  chaplain  those  of  surgeon  and  physician. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  parish  at 
Nashville.  In  the  meantime.  Bishop  Otey  havmg 
died  Dr.  Quintard  was,  on  Sept.  7,  I860,  elected 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Tennessee,  and  weis  conse- 
crated at  St.  Luke's  church,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  11, 
1865.  He  re-established  and  placed  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee, 
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and  was  its  first  vice-chancellor.  In  the  interests  of 
the  university  he  visited  England  several  times,  and 
received  large  gifts  of  money  and  books  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  church  in  Great  Britain.  He 
reorganized  the  institution  for  girls  at  Columbia, 
founded  by  Bishop  Otey,  and  labored  untiringly  to 
promote  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  Christian 
education  in  his  diocese.  Fairmount  college,  Mont- 
Eagle,  St.  Mary's  cathedral  school,  Memphis, 
St.  James's  hall,  Bolivar,  and  St.  Luke's  school, 
Cleveland,  each  received  help  and  encouragement 
at  tlie  hands  of  the  bishop.  His  labors  have  since 
been  continuous,  and  liis  diocese  is  now  (1894),  in 
point  of  educational  advancement,  directed  by  the 
guiding  hand  of  church  organization,  a  living  ex- 
ample to  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  persistent  and 
continuous  work  directed  to  one  end.  The  inspira- 
tion and  labor  of  Bishop  Otey  have  been  ably  second- 
ed by  Bishop  Quintard.  Columbia  college  conferred 
on  Bishop  Quintard  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1866,  and 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  that  of  LL.D.  in  1867. 

BAIjLOU,  Hosea,  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Richmond,  N.  H.,  Apr.  30,  1771.  His  father  was 
the  Rev.  Maturin  IBallou,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  who 
had  six  sons,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Hosea,  became  a  Univer- 
salist.  Three  of  the  sons,  like 
their  father,  were  Baptist  clergy- 
men,buttwo,  probably  influenced 
by  Hosea,  became  "Universalist 
preachers.  The  father  received 
no  salary  for  preahcing,  and  the 
large  family  were  so  poor  that 
they  all  had  to  labor  with  their 
own  hands,  and  were  frequently 
without  food  or  clothing.  Hosea 
early  evinced  an  ardent  desire 
for  knowledge,  as  did  also  all 
his  brothers.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  schools  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  bis  father's  fam- 
ily neither  pen,  ink,  nor  writ- 
ing paper  was  to  be  found. 
He  was  his  own  teacher,  and 
used  birch  bark  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  and  a  bit  of 
charcoal  in  lieu  of  pen  and  ink.  Nevertheless  by 
the  time  he  was  sixteen,  he  read  fluently  and  wrote 
decently.  The  family  Bible  comprised  the  entire 
stock  of  literatiu'e,  and  from  its  pages  he  imbibed  his 
first  love  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  of  history  and 
logic,  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  He  persevered  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  until  in  the  end  he  ranked 
with  the  most  gifted  and  discriminating  preachers  of 
his  time;  and  in  liis  own  denomination  was  long  es- 
teemed as  a  father  and  an  oracle.  When  about  eight- 
een, he  was  admitted  to  the  Baptist  church,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  his  father,  but  soon  becoming  an 
avowed  Universalist,  he  was  excommunicated  from 
the  former  society.  He  began  to  preach  when  a  little 
over  twenty-one.  For  two  or  three  years  he  lived 
in  Rhode  Island,  teaching  school  week  days,  and 
preaching  Sundays,  after  which  he  was  called  upon 
so  often  to  preach,  that  he  relinquished  teaching 
altogether.  In  1794  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Dana, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  preach- 
ing also  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Oxford  and- 
Charlton.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  removed  to 
Barnard,  Vt.,  officiating  also  in  Woodstock,  Hart- 
land  and  Bethel.  While  at  this  place,  he  wrote  and 
published  his  "  Notes  on  the  Parables  "  and  also  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Atonement."  In  1807  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  church  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  controver- 
sial writings,  which  contributed  largely  to  his  fa,me. 
In  1815  he  removed  to  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  distinctive  opinions  on  religion.  Near 
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the  close  of  1817,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
labored  for  thirty-live  years.  Preachlug  to  his  own 
society,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  his  labor.  He 
answered  calls  from  the  adjacent  towns  and  from  a 
distance.  In  1819  he  established  the  "  Universalist 
Magazine,"  which  for  years  he  conducted  solely  by 
himself,  although  afterward  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Tliomas  Whittemore.  Later  this  magazine  became 
the  "  Universalist  Expositor,"  and  still  later  the 
' '  Universalist  Quarterly  Review. "  Up  to  Mr.  Bal- 
lou's  birth  the  Universalists  were  not  known  as  an 
organized  denomination,  but  he  lived  to  see  over  a 
thousand  societies  established.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  providing  a  denominational 
literature,  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  sect 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  inaugurate,  and  to 
this  purpose  he  scattered  hymns,  essays  and  contro- 
versial papers  broadcast.  The  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Ballon  is  surprisingly  great.  He 
preached  over  10,000  sermons,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  his  published  writings  would  make  over  one 
hundred  volumes.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
7,  1853. 

TATTNALL,  Josiali,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Bonaventura,  near  Savannah.  Ga.,  Nov.  9,  1795, 
son  of  Josiah  Tattnall,  governor  of  Georgia.  (See 
Vol.  I.,  p.  321.)  The  son  was  educated  in  England 
under  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  left  Georgia  and 
settled  in  England,  remain- 
ing loyal  to  the  king,  and 
by  reason  of  such  action 
had  his  vast  estates  in 
Georgia  confiscated,  but 
afterward  partially  restor- 
ed to  his  son,  George  Tatt- 
nall, in  consideration  of  his 
patriotic  support  of  the 
American  cause.  His  stay 
in  England  extended  from 
1805  till  1811,  when  he 
returned  to  the  United 
States  and  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman,  Jan.  1, 
1813.  He  served  through- 
out the  war  o£  1813,  first  in 
theseaman  battery  on  Gran- 
ey  island,  Va.,  and  in  the 
~  battle  of  Bladensburg,  near 

Washington.  He  was  with  Decatur's  squadron  in 
the  Algerian  war.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  pi-omoted  lieutenant  Apr.  1,  1818. 
He  served  on  frigate  Macedonian,  Pacific  station, 
from  1818  until  1831,  and  was  with  Porter's  Mosquito 
fleet  on  board  schooner  Jeckall,  during  1823  and  1834. 
In  October,  1828,  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant 
on  sloop  Erin,  where  he  cut  out  Spanish  cruiser  Fed- 
eral, which  had  confiscated  American  property  dur- 
ing the  struggle  of  the  Spanish-American  republics 
for  independence.  In  1829  he  surveyed  the  location 
for  erecting  government  fortifications  on  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  Florida.  He  was  employed  in  protecting 
American  commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  his 
vigilance  was  recognized  by  the  merchants  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  New  Orleans  in  the  gift  of  a  service  of 
silver.  In  December,  1832,  at  his  own  request  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command,  and  made  experi- 
ments with  ordnance,  and  was  also  interested  in  the 
court  tidal  survey.  In  November,  1885,  he  com- 
manded the  U.  S.  bark  Pioneer,  which  carried 
Santa  Anna  to  Mexico  after  his  surrender  by  the 
Texans,  who  had  captured  him  in  battle,  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States.  In  carrying  out  this 
service,  Tattnall  pers(mally  defeuded  Santa  Anna 
from  his  own  countrymen,  who  had  formed  a  mob 
to  do  him  bodily  harm.  Feb.  25,  1838,  Capt.  Tatt- 
nall was  made  commander,  and  given  charge  of  the 
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Boston  navy  yard.  In  1843,  when  in  command  of 
the  Saratoga,  en  route  to  the  African  station,  his 
vessel  encountered  a  hurricane  off  Cape  Ann,  Mass., 
and  Tattnall  by  his  skill  in  cutting  away  the  masts 
and  brinaing  tlie  ship  to  anchor,  won  great  profes- 
sional reputation.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  be  com- 
manded the  Mosquito  division  of  the  squadron, 
covered  the  landing  of  Gen.  Scott's  army  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  assisted  in  the  bombardment  of  the  city, 
and  afterward  at  the  forts  at  Tuspan,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  For  his  part  in  this  war  the 
state  of  Georgia  voted  him  thanks  and  a  sword. 
On  Feb.  5,  1850,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  during  the  Cuban  insurrection  contributed 
largely  toward  preserving  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  On  Oct.  15,  1857,  he  was  made 
flag-officer  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  and  while  the 
allied  French  and  English  naval  fleets  were  operat- 
ing against  China,  he  was  a  spectator  with  his  flag- 
ship, which  in  the  manoeuvering,  grounded,  and 
was  towed  off  the  shoals  by  the  English  boats.  Tatt- 
nall subsequently  actively  participated  in  the  attack 
on  the  Chinese,  thus  violating  the  neutrality  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China.  His  explana- 
tion that  "blood  was  thicker  than  water,"  was 
accepted  by  public  opinion  and  finally  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  February,  1861,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  governor  of  his  native  state.  He  was  commission- 
ed by  Gov.  Brown  senioi-  flag-officer  of  the  Georgia 
navy,  Feb.  38,  1861.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Confederate  navy  in  March,  1861,  Tattnall  was  made 
captain  and  given  command  of  the  naval  defences 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  He  defended  Port 
Royal,  8.  C,  Nov.  7,  1861,  and  conducted  attacks 
on  the  blockading  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  river,  constructed  batteries,  and  materi- 
ally hindered  the  operations  of  the  Federal  naval 
forces.  Pie  in  March,  1862,  relieved  Franklin  Bu- 
chanan, who  was  wounded  on  board  the  Merrimao 
in  its  encounter  with  the  Monitor  in  Hampton  Roads, 
and  afterward  commanded  the  Merrimac  and  the 
naval  defences  of  Virginia  waters  In  April,  1863, 
he  steamed  to  Hampton  Roads  with  gunboats  and 
the  Merrimao,  cutting  out  three  merchant  vessels 
and  retiring  to  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk.  On  May 
11,  1862,  be  was  forced  to  abandon  the  navy  yard 
and  evacuate  Norfolk  and  the  peninsula,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Merrimac  falling  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  forces  he  destroyed  her  near  CranCy 
island,  and  he  resumed  command  of  the  naval  de- 
fences of  Georgia.  A  court  of  inquiry,  convened  at 
his  request  to  investigate  the  loss  of  the  Merrimac, 
censured  him  for  destroying  the  vessel  without  of- 
fering battle  to  the  Federal  fleet,  and  for  not  using 
her  further  in  the  defence  of  the  James  river.  On 
July  5,  1862,  a  regular  court-martial  met  in  Rich- 
mond at  his  demand,  and  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion, honorably  acquitted  him.  To  his  defence  of 
tlie  Savannah  river  he  brought  all  his  experience 
and  skill,  but  in  January,  1865,  was  obliged  to  de- 
stroy all  his  fleet  to  prevent  their  capture.  He  then 
repaired  to  Augusta,  where  he  was  included  in  the 
parole  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston's army.  In  June,  1866,  he  left  Augusta  for 
Nova  Scotia,  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
war  department  to  leave  the  country.  He  took  up 
a  residence  at  Halifax,  but  upon  exhausting  his 
limited  resources  he  in  1870  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  located  in  Savannah,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  port,  an  office  created  for 
him.  He  served  for  seventeen  months,  when  he 
died,  and  the  office  was  abolished.  The  date  of  the 
death  of  Com.  Tattnall  is  June  14,  1871.  Charles  C. 
Jones,  the  historian,  assisted  by  J.  R.  P.  Tattnall,  the 
commodore's  sou,  prepared  "The  Life  of  Commo- 
dore Tattnall,"  published  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1878. 
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ROWLAND,  William,  sliipjoiner,  was  born  at 
Long  Bridge  farm,  now  called  Monmouth  Junction, 
South  Brunswick  township,  Middlesex  county,  N. 
J.,  Apr.  28,  1828,  the  oldest  son  of  James  Rowland 
and  Elizabeth  McDowell.  His  ancestors  on  his 
father's  side  were  of  Welsh  extraction.  His  mother's 
ancestors  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Ireland  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thirteen 
of  the  family  sailed  on  the 
same  ship.  The  captain  be- 
coming aware  that  they  were 
possessed  of  a  large  amount  of 
money,  and  were  bringing  it 
witli  them,  kept  the  ship  out 
for  many  weeks  witli  the  in- 
tention of  starving  them  to 
death  and  securing  the  treasure. 
.He  iiclually  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing ten  of  their  number  in  this 
way.butthecrewandthefewre- 
maiuiug  pa.ssengers  finally  dis- 
covered his  intentions,  brought 
the  vessel  in  themselves,  and 
baffled  his  purpose.  Andrew 
McDowell,  his  grandfather,  was 
a  soldier  of  the  Continental 
army  and  fought  at  Mon- 
mouth, Trenton  and  other  bat- 
tles of  the  revolutionary  war, 
retiring  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  William  Row- 
land oibtained  his  education  at  the  country  school  of 
his  native  place  during  the  winter  seasons,  and  at 
other  times  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm.  At  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  he  went  to  New  York  and  was 
apprenticed  to  Youngs  &  Cutter,  the  leading  ship- 
joiners  of  the  city,  and  served  his  time — three  years 
— with  them,  thoroughly  mastering  the  trade  by  prac- 
tical work  at  the  bench.  He  then  commenced  the 
business  for  himself  with  little  capital,  and  was  mod- 
erately successful,  but  in  1852  concluded  to  go  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  After 
reaching  there  he  worked  for  a  short  time  as  a  ship- 
joiner  on  the  steamer  Brother  Jonathan,  and  on  her 
completion  accepted  the  position  of  carpenter  of  the 
same  vessel,  but  after  two  or  three  trips  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Pauama  returned  to  New  York.  During 
these  trips,  however,  he  supplemented  his  mechani- 
cal skill  by  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  requirements 
of  a  ship,  wliich  could  be  learned  in  no  other  way, 
and  thus  prepared  himself  for  the  work  which  has 
made  his  name  famous  among  the'  shipbuilders  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  so  that  ships  of 
his  finishing  are  found  on  every  sea,  and  it  is  con- 
ceded that  in  his  line  he  has  no  superior.  On  return- 
ing to  New  York  he  commenced  work  for  William 
Collier,  a  prominent  shipbuilder  of  that  day,  his  first 
-work  being  the  making  of  a  model  of  the  steamship 
Black  Warrior  of  the  "New  Orleans  and  New  York 
line.  This  model  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  palace  in  New  York  in 
1856.  Soon  after  this  he  again  began  business  for 
himself  in  New  York.  Making  tlie  drawings  and 
designs  liimself,  as  well  as  personally  superintending 
the  work,  with  a  knowledge  acquired  by  years  of 
such  varied  experience  as  few  inen  have,  his  work 
was  accepted  as  a  standard  of  excellence,  and  orders 
came  in  faster  than  he  could  fill  them.  Among  the 
noted  vessels  of  his  eariier  finishing  may  be  mentioned 
the  brig  Handy  King,  the  steamers  De  Soto  and 
Bienville  of  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York  line, 
the  John  P.  King  of  the  Charieston  line  and  the 
Mississippi  of  the  Savannah  line.  All  these  steamers 
were  afterward  sold  to  the  U.  S.  government,  by 
whom  Mr.  Rowland  was  employed  to  transform 
them  into  men-of-war  for  service  during  the  rebellion, 
and  also  to  do  much  other  work  of  that  nature. 
He  also  did  all  the  designing  and  finishing  of  the 


steamers  Nari'agansett,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island  of  the  Stonington  line.  In  1871  he  became 
connected  with  John  Roach  in  the  Delaware  river 
iron  shipbuilding  and  engine  works  at  Chester,  Pa. 
During  the  life  of  that  famous  man  he  designed  and 
superintended  the  finishing  of  all  the  ships  built  at 
these  works,  about  130  in  number,  including  the 
well-known  Dolphin,  Atlanta,  and  Cliicago  of  the 
U.  S.  navy,  the  City  of  Pekin  and  the  City  of  Tokio 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  line,  and  the  Kansas  City,  City 
of  Augusta,  Tallahassee,  Chattahoochee,  and  Na- 
coochee  of  the  Savannah  line.  Wlien  the  City  of 
Rome  was  in  course  of  construction  in  England,  Mr. 
Rowland  was  offered  strong  inducements  to  superin- 
tend her  finishing,  but  Mr.  Roach,  who  depended 
on  him  for  designs  and  superintendence  for  all  the 
ships  built  at  their  great  works  at  Chester,  would  not 
listen  to  tlie  proposition,  nor  did  Mr.  Rowland  desire 
to  discouliuue,  even  for  a  season,  his  labors  in  this 
country,  so  that  the  position  was  declined.  During 
the  entire  period  that  he  was  connected  with  Mr. 
Roach  in  the  works  at  Chester,  he  carried  on  a  separate 
business  of  his  own  in  East  Ninth  street.  New  York, 
and  among  many  other  vessels  finished  the  Pilgrim, 
Puritan,  and  Priscilla,  of  the  Fall  river  line.  The 
latter  was  completed  in  1894  and  acknowledged  to 
be  the  finest  vessel  afloat.  He  also  finished  all 
the  ships  owned  by  the  Old  Dominion  line  of 
steamers  Mr.  Rowland  was  for  many  }'ears  a  di- 
rect(H'  in  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  known  as  the  Living- 
ston and  Fox  line  of  steamers,  and  in  the  Charles- 
ton line.  He  is  now  (1894)  a  director  in  the  Old 
Dominion  line,  in  the  Cuba  Mail  (Ward  line)  and  in  the 
Morgan  iron  works.  Mr.  Rowland  resides  in  New 
York  city,  and  has  a  very  handsome  country-seat  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  married  Jane  de  Gau  of 
New  York  city,  Jan.  15,  1852.  They  have  had  six 
children,  three  of  whom,  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
are  living  (1894).  Their  eldest  child,  Jennie,  mar- 
ried Col.  Robert  Adrain  of  New  Brunswick,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  of  New  Jersey,  1891-93.  (See 
index.)  Their  daughter,  Grace,  married  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Riva,  a  practicing  physician  of  Milltown,  N.  J. 
William  Ross  Rowland,  the  son,  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  New  York  and  resides  with  his  parents. 

ADRAIN,  Robert,  was  born  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Dec.  17,  1853,  the  only  son  of  Garnett 
Bowditch  Adrain,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  city, 
and  an  alumnus  of  Rutgers 
college,  who  represented  his 
district  in  the  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-sixth  congresses,  during 
the  exciting  pei'iod  that  closed 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion. He  was  distinguished  in 
congress  for  his  graceful  ora- 
tory, and  as  a  pronounced  anti- 
Lecompton  democrat.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  he  offered  the  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  Maj. 
Anderson  for  his  defence  of 
Port  Sumter.  His  grandfa- 
ther. Dr.  Robert  Adrain  (see 
Vol.  I.,  p.  347),  a  native  of 
Ireland,  was  one  of  the  ab- 
lest mathematicians  of  his 
day,  and  intimately  associat- 
ed with  Prof.  Bowditch.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Columbia  and  afterward  occupied  the  same  chair 
at  Rutgers.  The  grandson  was  educated  at  Rutgers 
college,  and  was  graduated  in  1873.  He  then  en- 
tered' his  father's  office  at  New  Brunswick,  and 
studied  law  under  his  direction,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  New  Jersey  as  an  attorney  in  1876,  and  as 
counselor  at  law  a  few  years  later.     On  his  father's 
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deatli  he  succeeded  to  his  business,  and  has  also  built 
up  a  large  practice  himself.  Being  from  boyhood 
in  contact  with  public  men,  he  naturally  took  an  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  became  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  democratic  party,  in  which  his  ability  and  genial 
disposition  combined  to  make  him  popular.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  state  senator  from  Middlesex  county 
for  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1891  by  an  increased  majority.  Senator  Adrain 
was  elected  president  of  the  senate  of  New  Jersey  in 
1891,  and  successively  re-elected  in  1892  and  1893. 
At  the  close  of  each  session  he  was  complimented  by 
both  parties  for  the  ability  and  efficiency  with  which 
he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position.  In  1890 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Abbett  as  a  member  of 
his  personal  staii  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  Gov. 
"Werts  conferred  the  same  honor  on  him  in  1893. 
Col.  Adrain  was  appointed  prosecutor  of  the  Pleas 
of  Middlesex  county,  in  1890,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  i)osition  for  several  years.  On  Dec.  25, 1884,  he 
was  married  to  Jennie,  daughter  of  Wm.  Rowland 
of  New  York  city.     (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  449.) 

SOTHERN,  Edward  Askew,  comedian,  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  Apr.  1,  1826,  the  son  of  a  ship- 
brokerin  good  circumstances.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion under  the  instruction  of  a  private  tutor,  and  later 
studied  in  London,  it  being 
the  intention  of  his  family 
that  he  should  become  a  sur- 
geon. His  work  in  the  dis- 
secting room  of  the  hospi- 
tals proved  most  distasteful 
to  him,  and  he  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of 
theology.  After  three  years 
spent  as  a  theological  stu- 
dent, he  decided  that  he  was 
best  fitted  for  the  career  of 
an  actor,  and  after  appear- 
ing several  times  as  an  ama- 
teur, made  his  debut  as 
Othello  at  the  Theatre  Roy- 
al in  the  island  of  Jersey. 
He  declined  an  engagement 
offered  him  by  the  manage- 
ment at  a  salary  of  thirty- 
five  shillings  a  week,  but 
soon  afterward  was  glad 
enough  to  accept  one  at  a 
salary  of  fifteen  shillings  a 
week.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  member  of  stock  com- 
panies in  different  provin- 
cial towns,  gaining  training 
and  command  of  his  art 
through  the  wide  range  of 
parts  assigned  him  at  differ- 
ent times.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1852,  and 
made  his  American  dibut 
in  Boston  as  Dr.  Pangloss. 
"My  failure,"  he  wrote 
later,  "was  complete,  al- 
though the  audience  was 
kind  enough,because  I  was  a  stranger,  to  call  me  before 
the  curtain  ;  but  the  papers  cut  me  up  mercilessly 
and  unanimousl)',  and  I  had  common  sense  enough 
to  know  that  their  remarks  were  strictly  true.  I  was 
in  the  end  dismissed  for  incapacity.  I  then  went  to 
the  Howard  athenSEum  to  play  juvenile  parts  at  a 
reduced  salary,  but  I  was  again  dismissed  for  inca- 
pacity. "  Leaving  Boston,  Sothern  was  successively 
a  member  of  stock  companies  playing  in  Now  York, 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  appearing  in  the  latter 
city  under  the  management  of  Laura  Keene.  In  1854 
he  became  a  member  of  the  company  of  James  "W. 


"Wallack,  of  New  York  city.  He  studied  hard  dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  he  remained  with  Wallack, 
and  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  his  ad- 
vancement. His  waiting  and  working  were  finally 
abundantly  rewarded,  and  when  in  January,  1857, 
he  was  called,  on  three  days'  notice,  to  play  Armand 
Duval  to  the  Camille  of  Matilda  Heron,  he  played 
with  such  brilliancy  and  finish  that  he  was  several 
times  called  before  the  curtain  on  the  opening  night. 
Sothern  left  Wallack's  in  1858,  and  became  a  niem- 
ber  of  Laura  Keeue's  company  at  her  New  York 
theatre,  and  in  the  first  American  production  of  Tom 
Taylor's  "American  Cousin,"  he  was  cast  for  the  part 
of  Lord  Dundreary.  The  part  was  so  small  that  at 
first  he  refused  to  undertake  it,  but  in  the  end  he  re- 
considered his  resolution,  and  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  re-write  the  part  to  suit  himself,  played  it 
with  so  much  satire  and  exquisite  humor  that  it  wa» 
mainly  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  piece  enjoyed  a 
long  run.  He  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to 
elaborate  and  expand  the  part  until  he  made  it  the 
most  distinctive  success  of  his  career.  In  1861,  he 
visited  London,  and  for  496  nights  was  seen  at  the 
Haymarket  as  Lord  Dundreary,  being  greeted  with 
large  and  delighted  audiences  until  the  last.  During- 
the  next  twenty  years,  he  appeared  with  success  and 
profit  as  a  star  in  the  United  Kingdom,  America  and. 
Australia.  Lord  Dundreary  was  the  character  in 
which  he  was  most  frequently  seen,  but  his  David  Gar- 
rick,  his  Fitz-Altamont  in  the  "  Crushed  Tragedian, " 
and  his  Sidney  Spoonbill  in  the  "  Hornet's  Nest," 
were  bits  of  acting,  masterly  in  their  delicacy,  finish 
and  effervescent  humor.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
intellect  and  cultured  taste,  and  his  range  of  reading 
was  wide  and  discriminating.  As  a  companion,  he 
was  brilliant  and  fascinating.  He  was  a  noted  prac- 
tical joker,  but  his  pranks,  as  one  of  his  friends  re- 
marked, never  made  an  enemy  or  left  a  sting  behind. 
He  is  represented  in  the  illustration  in  his  favorite 
character  of  Dundreary.  He  died  in  London  on  Jan. 
20,  1881,  after  a  long  illness,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Southampton. 

SOTHERN,  Edward  Lyttou,  comedian,  was 
born  in  the  United  States  on  June  27,  1856,  the  eldest 
son  of  Edward  Askew  Sothern.  He  went  on  the  stage 
in  1862  with  his  father.  His  d(but  as  an  adult  actor 
was  made  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  London,  on  July 
24,  1872,  as Capt. "Vernon in  "The  American  Cousin." 
On  Sept.  16th  following,  he  appeared  as  Bertie  in 
"Home  "at  the  Walnut  street  theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1873  he  played  Veandorein  "'The  Marble 
Heart."  In  1874,  after  organizing  a  company  for  his 
father  in  the  United  States,  he  played  juvenile  roles 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Birmingham,  England. 
The  following  season  he  appeared  as  Bertie  in 
"Home,"  at  the  Haymarket  and  Olympic  theatres 
in  London.  He  then  sailed  for  Australia  and  trav- 
eled as  a  star  in  that  country,  playing  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, David  Garrick  and  other  favorite  roles  of 
his  father.  On  Apr.  14,  1879,  he  came  forward  at 
the  Royal  theatre,  London,  as  Cecil  Leighton  in 
"Crutch  and  Toothpick,"  a  comedy  written  by 
George  R.  Sims.  When  E.  A.  Sothern  died,  the 
son  traveled  through  the  English  provinces  in  his 
father's  repertoire  ;  in  1883  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  same  pieces.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1884  and  played  for  a  time  at  the  Crite- 
rion. Among  other  characters  in  which  he  was  seen 
was  Adolphus  Birkett  in  "Betsey."  He  died  in 
Loudon  on  March  11, 1887,  of  peritonitis.  His  death 
cut  short  what  would  doubtless  have  proved  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  as  his  powers  were  fast  ripening 
and  maturing  when  he  died. 

SOTHERN,  Edward  H.,  actor,  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  6,  1859.  Pie  was  the  second 
son  of  Edwaid  Askew  Sothern,  famous  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, and  like  his  father  he  had  a  natural  predilcc 
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tion  for  the  stage.  He  was  taken  to  Loudon  when 
he  was  a  child  of  five  years  and  received  his  educa- 
tion there.  His  fathei  desired  that  he  should  he- 
come  a  painter,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  design  he 
studied  drawing  for  some  time,  He  accompanied 
his  father  on  the  hitter's  visits  to  the  United  States  in 
1875  and  1879,  and  during  his  two  visits,  despite  his 
father's  objections,  he  decided  to  become  an  actor, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  Cabman  in 
"  Sam,"  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York  city.  The 
story  of  his  first  appearance  is 
amusing.  "My  father  was  a 
severe  stage  manager.  He  was 
on  the  stage  when  I  made  my 
entrance  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  and  I  walked  toward 
hiin.  I  could  not  utter  a  word, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  my 
sensations  when  I  heard  my 
father  exclaim,  '  Why  don't 
you  say  something  ?  can't  you 
speak  ? '  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  people  could  talk  to 
one  another  on  the  stage  and  not 
be  overhead,  and  I  supposed 
the  entire  audience  heard  what 
my  father  said.  My  chagrin 
was  intolerable,  and  I  got  off 
the  stage  as  quickly  as  pos- 

— ~^ sible."   Following  his  (?eSM<,  he 

was  for  some  months  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stock  company  playing  at  the  museumin 
Boston,  and  then  joined  his  father's  company  and  re- 
turned to  England,  John  McCullough,  while  play- 
ing a  London  engagement,  invited  him  to  become  a 
member  of  his  company,  and  he  returned  with  Mr. 
McCullough  to  America.  At  the  end  of  his  season's 
engagement,  he  went  back  to  England  and  for  two 
seasons  was  seen  at  the  Criterion,  Standard .  Roj^alty 
and  other  London  theatres.  In  1882  he  traveled  in 
company  with  his  brother,  Lytton  Sothern,  playing 
low  comedy  parts  in  the  various  cities  of  England.  In 
August,  1883,  he  returned  to  America,  and  became 
the  leading  comedian  in  the  company  of  John  Mc- 
Cullough. After  this  he  took  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "  Fatal  Letter,"  at  the  Union  Square  the- 
atre. New  York  city.  In  1884  he  produced  "  Whose 
are  They?"  a  farce  written  by  himself,  in  Boston, 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  in  the  following  year 
traveled  with  this  play  under  the  management  of  J. 
P.  Smith.  Attracted  by  his  clever  work  Charles 
Frohman  engaged  him  for  a  production  of  "  Nita's 
First."  After  this  he  appeared  in  "  Tiiree  Wives  to 
One  Husband,"  and  later  supported  Estelle  Clayton 
in  "Favette,"  at  the  Union  Square  theatre.  New  York, 
and  on  tour  in  the  country.  In  1884  he  appeared 
with  Helen  Dauvray  in  "  Jlona,"  at  the  Star  theatre. 
He  remained  a  member  of  Miss  Dauvray's  company 
after  that  lady  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Lyceum 
theatre,  and  during  her  two  seasons  at  that  house 
played  Capt.  Gregory  in  "One  of  Our  Girls,"  Pros- 
per Courmant  in  "A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  Dr.  Lee  in 
"Met  by  Chance,"  Ernest  Vane  in  "  Peg  Wofting- 
ton "  and  Wildrake  in  "The  Love  Chase."  At  the 
close  of  his  engagement  with  Miss  Dauvray,  Mr. 
Sothern  was  engaged  by  Daniel  Frohman  for  the 
part  of  Jack  Hamilton  in  "The  Highest  Bidder,"  a 
play  which  had  a  long  and  profitable  career  in  New 
York  city  and  on  tours.  More  recently  Mr.  Sothern 
has  been  seen  in  the  principal  roles  of  "  Tlie  Maister 
of  Woodbarrow,"  "Editha's  Burglar,"  "The  Great 
Pink  Pearl"  and  "Lord  Ciiumley."  His  profes- 
sional training  has  been  an  adequate  one,  and  he  is 
master  of  his  art.  Among  the  younger  comedians 
no  one  has  done  better  or  more  creditable  work  than 
Mr.  Sothern.  His  "Captain  Letterblair"  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor. 


BIENVILLE,  Jean  Baptists  le  Moyne, 
Sieur  de,  founder  of  New  Orleans,  and  French 
governor  of  Louisiana,  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
Feb.  24,  1680,  the  sou  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Si- 
eur de  Longueuil,  the  French  pioneer,  who  lived 
among  the  Huron  tribe  of  Indians,  and  whose  three 
other  sons,  Iberville,  Serigny,  and  ChSteauguay  also 
played  important  parts  in  the  early  history  of  Lou- 
isiana. Bienville  at  an  early  age  served  in  the 
French  navy,  and  while  on  board  the  ship  Pelican, 
was  severely  wounded  in  an  action  off  the  coast  of 
New  England.  In  1699  his  brother  Iberville  was 
despatched  from  France  to  explore  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to- 
build  a  fort  there,  and  Bienville  accompanied  the 
expedition.  They  founded  a  settlement  at  Biloxi, 
and  SauvoUe  was  left  in  command,  while  Bienville 
constructed  a  fort  fifty-four  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Meanwhile  Iberville  returned  lo  France 
where  he  obtained  a  commission  appointing  SauvoUe- 
governor  of  Louisiima,  but  the  following  year  Sau- 
voUe died,  and  Bienville  succeeded  him  and  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  to  Mobile.  In  1704 
his  brother  Chateauguay  brought  seventeen  settlers, 
from  Canada,  and  a  number  of  French  women  were 
sent  from  France  by  the  king  to  be  married  to  the 
settlers.  Iberville  soon  after  died  and  dissensions 
arose  among  the  settlers,  and  Bienville  quarreled 
with  La  Salle,  the  royal  commissioner,  who  accused, 
him  of  serious  misconduct,  and  secured  his  recall, 
but  his  successor  died  upon  the  voyage  from  France, 
and  Bienville  remained  in  power.  Attempts  at  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  by  Indian  labor  failed,  and  he- 
asked  the  home  government  to  send  negroes  from 
the  Antilles  in  exchange  for  the  Indians.  'The  colony 
suffered  many  vicissitudes  from  disease  and  famine, 
owing  to  inability  to  get  labor  in  the  fields;  In  171^ 
a  royal  charter  was  given  by  the  king  of  France  to 
Antoine  Crozat,  which  granted  the  exclusive  right 
to  trade  with  Louisiana  for  fifteen  years,  and  also  to 
introduce  slaves  from  Africa.  In  1713  Cadillac  was 
sent  out  as  governor,  with  a  commission  for  Bien- 
ville as  lieutenant-governor,  but 
being  unable  to  agree,  the  gov- 
ernor sent  Bienville  upon  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Natchez  tribe  of 
Indians,  in  the  hopes  that  he 
would  lose  his  life.  He,  however, 
secured  the  Indians'  friendship. 
The  next  year  Epinay  superseded 
Cadillac,  and  Bienville  was  re- 
stored to  favor,  and  was  given  the 
decoration  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Louis.  This  same  year  Crozat 
surrendered  his  charter,  and  a 
new  colony  was  founded  by 
Law's  Mississippi  company,  which 
brought  over  a  new  commis- 
sion appointing  Bienville  govern- 
or. In  1718  he  established  a  new 
settlement  in  the  Jlississippi  river 
which  was  named  New  Orleans, 
to  which  he  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  in  1723.  Being 
accused  of  malfeasance  in  office  he  was  summoned 
to  France  in  1724,  and  he  was  removed,  together 
with  his  brother,  Chateauguay.  Before  leaving  he 
established  a  code  of  laws  known  as  the  "code 
noir,"  which  regulated  the  condition  of  slaves,  ban- 
ished the  Jews,  and  prohibited  every  form  of  re- 
ligion except  the  Roman  Catholic.  This  code  re- 
mained in  force  until  Louisiana  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States,  and  much  of  it  still  exists. 
Bienville  was  reinstated  in  1733,  but  was  again 
removed  in  1740  in  consequence  of  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  expeditions  against  the  Chickasaws,  and. 
returned  to  France  in  1743,  where  be  died  in  1765. 
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WELLS,  'William,  soldier,  was  born  in  Water- 
bury,  Vt.,  Dec.  14, 1837,  the  son  of  William  W.Wells, 
•who  was  a  prominent  business  man  in  Waterbury, 
being  a  member  of  the  eleventh  council  of  censors 
of  Vermont,  and  holding  many  responsible  local  of- 
fices. He  was  of  a  good  English  family,  being  the 
seventh  in  direct  descent  from  Hugh  Wells,  who 
came  to  New  England  from  Essex,  England,  in  1635. 
Of  his  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  weie  boys,  Wil- 
liam was  the  third.  He  received  his  academic  edu- 
cation at  Barre,  Vt. ,  and  Meriden,  N.  H.  From  the 
age  of  nineteen  until  the  spring  of  1861,  he  was  his 
father's  assistant  in  his  extensive  business.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he,  with  three  brothers, 
becarme  soldiers  of  the  array  of  the  Union.  On  Sept. 
9,  1861,  William  Wells  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
■and  assisted  in  raising  Company  C  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment, Vermont  cavalry;  was  sworn  into  the  United 
States  service,  Oct.  3,  1861  ;  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant, Oct.  14,  1861,  and  captain,  Nov.  18,  1861 ; 
promoted  major,  Oct.  30,  1862 ;  colonel,  June  4, 
1864 ;  appointed  brevet  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, Feb.  22,  1865,  and  May  19,  1865,  upon  the 
personal  solicitation  of  Gens.  Sheridan  and  Custer, 
he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general;  appointed 
brevet  major-general  of  volunteers,  March  30,  1865, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service,"  having  re- 
ceived more  promotions  than  any  other  Vermont  of- 
ficer during  the  war.  He  distinguished  himself  re- 
peatedly in  action  :  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  at  Orange 
Court  House,  Va.,  Aug.  2,  1862, 
and  commanded  the  2d  battal- 
ion, 1st  Vermont  cavalry,  in  the 
repulse  of  Stuart's  cavalry  at 
Hanover,  Pa.,  June 80, 1863.  In 
the  famous  and  desperate  caval- 
ry charge  on  Round  Top,  Get- 
tysbiu'g,  July  8,  1863,  he  com- 
manded the  leading  battalion, 
rode  by  the  side  of  Gen.  Parns- 
worth,  the  brigade  general,  and, 
almost  by  a  miracle,  came  out 
unharmed,  whilehis  commander 
fell  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
infantry.  Eight  days  later  in  the 
savage  cavalry  melee  at  Boons- 
boro,  Md.,  he  was  wounded  by 
a  sabre  cut.  At  Culpeper  Court 
House,  Va.,  Sept.  18,  1863,  he 
charged  the  enemy's  artilleiy  with  his  regiment  and 
captured  a  gun,  and  was  again  wounded  by  a  shell. 
After  the  return  of  the  regiment  from  Kilpatrick's 
raid  in  March,  1864,  Maj.  Wells  was  detached,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  7th  Michigan  cavalry 
(which  had  lost  its  commander)  for  a  month.  He 
commanded  a  battalion  in  Sheridan's  cavalry  battle 
of  Yellow  Tavern,  Va.,  May  11,  1864,  in  which  Gen. 
Stuart,  the  greatest  Confederate  cavalry  general, 
was  killed.  In  the  cavalry  fight  at  Tom's  Brook, 
Va.,  Oct.  9,  1864,  Gen.  Wells  commanded  a  brigade 
of  Custer's  division  ;  and  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19, 
1864,  his  brigade  took  a  foremost  part  in  turning  the 
rout  of  the  morning  into  a  decisive  victory  at  night- 
fall, captui'ing  forty-flve  of  the  forty-eight  pieces 
of  artillery  taken  from  Early's  fleeing  army.  He 
served  under  Gens.  Kilpatrick,  Sheridan  and  Custer  ; 
was  with  the  former  in  his  famous  raid  on  Rich- 
mond, and  with  Wilson  in  his  dai'ing  foray  to  the 
south  of  that  city.  At  Appomattox  on  the  morning 
of  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  northern  Virginia, 
his  brigade  had  started  on  its  last  charge  and  was 
stopped  by  Gen.  Custer  in  person.  From  Sept.  19, 
1864,  to  Apr.  9,  1865,  he  was  several  times  in  com- 
mand of  the  8d  cavalry  division.  The  departure  of 
Sheridan  and  Custer  for  Texas  left  him  as  the  rank- 
ing officer  and  last  commander  of  the  cavalry  corps. 
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At  the  grand  review  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  23,  1865,  he  commanded 
the  2d  brigade,  Custer's  division  of  the  cavalry  corps, 
which  led  the  advance.  A  medal  of  honor  was 
awarded  Gen.  Wells  by  congress  "for  distinguished 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863." 
His  military  career  may  be  summarized  by  saying 
that  he  participated  in  seventy  cavalry  engagements, 
in  eighteen  of  which  he  led  a  brigade  or  division, 
and  his  service  in  the  field  was  continuous,  from 
tlie  date  of  his  muster  in,  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Jan.  15,  1866,  he  was  honorably  mustered  out 
of  the  United  States  service.  The  official  record 
speaks  for  itself,  and  Gen.  Wells's  military  career 
throughout  four  years  and  a  half  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  evinces  tlie  highest  personal  qualities  of  a 
cavalry  commander,  combining  coolness,  prompt- 
ness, and  daring  intrepidity  with  most  thoughtful 
consideration  for  his  men.  Soon  after  Gen.  Wells's 
return  to  civil  life  he  became  a  partner  in  a  firm  of 
wholesale  di'uggists  at  Waterbury.  In  1868  they 
transferred  their  business  to  Burlington,  which  was 
thereafter  his  residence.  He  represented  the  town 
of  Waterbury  in  the  legislature  of  1865-66,  being 
chairman  of  the  militaiy  committee,  and  an  influen- 
tial legislator.  In  1866  he  was  elected  adjutant- 
general  of  Vermont  and  held  the  office  until  1872, 
when  he  succeeded  Gen.  Stannard  as  collector  of 
customs  for  the  distiict  of  Vermont,  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  efficiency  and  credit  for  thirteen  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  resumed  his  active  con- 
nection with  the  business  house  known  the  world 
over  as  the  Wells  and  Richardson  company.  In 
1886  he  was  state  senator  from  the  county  of  Chit- 
tenden. He  was  active  in  veteran  soldiers'  societies  ; 
was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Reunion  society  of 
Vermont  officers,  and  president  of  the  Society  of  the 
1st  Vermont  cavalry.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees, 
and  first  president  of  the  Vermont  soldiers'  home, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Gettysburg  commission 
in  1889-90.  He  was  the  first  commander  of  the  Ver- 
mont commandery  of  the  Loyal  legion,  and  would 
have  been  re-elected  had  he  lived  until  the  coming- 
annual  meeting  of  the  commandery.  He  was  a 
member  of  Stannard  post  No.  2,  G.  A.  R.,  depart- 
ment of  Vermont,  and  would  have  been  made  de- 
partment commander  several  years  ago,  had  he  been 
willing  to  accept  an  election  as  such.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  revolution.  Gen.  Wells  was  identified 
with  many  important  business  enterprises  in  this 
city,  being  president  of  the  Burlington  trust  com- 
pany, president  of  the  Bui'lington  gas  light  company, 
president  of  the  Burlington  board  of  trade  ;  director 
in  the  Burlington  cold  storage  company,  director  in 
the  Rutland  railroad  company,  director  in  the  Cham- 
plain  transportation  company.  He  was  a  member 
and  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  church  :  he  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Young  men's  Christian  asso- 
ciation of  Burlington,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal 
supporters.  Pew  men,  if  any,  touched  the  life  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  in  so  maiiy  im- 
portant capacities.  He  was  married  in  January, 
1866,  to  Arahannah  Richardson,  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  and  leaves  her,  with  a  son.  Prank  R.,  and  a 
daughter.  Bertha  R.,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  loving 
husband  and  father.  His  sudden  death  from  angina 
•pectoris  removed,  while  in  the  prime  of  active  life, 
a  most  genial,  courteous  and  kind-hearted  man,  a 
gallant  soldier  and  one  of  the  most  respected  citi- 
zens of  the  Green  Mountain  state.  He  died  Apr. 
29,  1892,  in  New  York  city. 

PECK,  Theodore  Safford,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  March  22,  1843,  son  of  Theodore 
A.  Peck  and  Delia  H.  S.  Peck.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  acquired  at  the  public  schools,  preparatory 
to  entering  the  University  of  Vermont.     He  was  but 
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eighteen  years  of  age  when  the  civil  war  opened, 
and  at  once  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  1st  regiment 
Vermont  cavalry,  Sept.  1,  1861.  He  was  mustered 
into  the  U.  S.  service  JSTov.  1,  1861;  promoted  regi- 
mental quartermaster-sergeant,  9th  Vermont  infan- 
try, June  25,  1862;  second  lieutenant  Jan.  7,  1863; 
first  lieutenant  June  10,  1864;  acting  regimental 
quartermaster  and  adjutant,  also  acting  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general, aide-de  camp,  and  brigade  quarter- 
master, 2d  brigade,  2d  division,  18th  army  corps; 
appointed  captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster  U.  S.  volunteers, 
March  11,  1865,  and  assigned  to  the 
1st  brigade,  3d  division,  24th  army 
corps.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of 
Gens.  Stannard,  Wistar,  Joseph  H. 
Potter,  Donohue  and  E.  H.  Ripley. 
Present  in  action  at  Middletown 
and  Winchester,  Va.,  May  24  and 
25,  1862, with  the  Vermont  cavalry; 
at  Winchester  in  August,  and  at 
^,  Harper's  Ferry,  September,  1862, 
with  the  9th  VeVmont  infantry.  At 
the  latter  place,  with  his  regiment, 
he  was  captured  and  paroled ;  at  the 
siege  of  Suffolk,  Nansemond,  Eden- 
ton  Road,  and  Blackwater,  May, 
1863;  Yorktown  and  Gloucester 
Court  House,  Va. ,  July  and  August, 
1863;  Young's  Cross  Roads,  N.  C, 
December,  1868;  Newport  Barracks,  Feb.  2,  1864, 
where  he  received  a  medal  of  honor  from  congress  for 
distinguished  gallantry  in  action;  Swansboro  and 
Jacksonville,  N.  C,  May,  1864;  Fort  Harrison,  Va., 
Sept.  29,  30, 1864,  where  he  was  wounded;  Fair  Oaks, 
Va.,Oct.  29, 1864;  special  dutj' commanding  a  battal- 
ion of  the  9th  Vermont  regiment,  Nov.  1,  1864,  in 
New  York  city;  in  the  trenches  at  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Richmond,  winter  and  spring  of  1864-65,  and 
with  the  3d  brigade,  3d  division,  24th  army  corps, 
entered  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  surrender,  Apr.  3, 
1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  June  23, 
1865.  He  was  offered  two  commissions  in  the  regu- 
lar army  at  the  close  of  his  volunteer  service,  which 
were  declined.  Upon  his  return  to  his  home  in  Ver- 
mont he  was  appointed  chief-of-staff  with  rank  of 
colonel  by  Gov.  John  W.  Stewart,  and  afterward 
for  eight  years  colonel  of  the  first  and  only  regiment 
of  infantry  of  the  National  guard  of  the  state.  In 
1869  he  was  made  assistant  adjutant  general  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  department  of  Vermont;  in  1872  was 
elected  senior  vice-commander,  and  in  1876-77  de- 
partment commander.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  state,  with  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  which  office  he  has  since  held,  having  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Vermont  legisla- 
ture at  its  several  biennial  sessions.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Vermont  commaudery,  military  order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  was  vice-president-general 
of  the  national  society,  sons  of  American  revolution. 
Gen.  Peck  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1891.  In 
private  life  he  is  engaged  in  the  general  insurance 
business. 

HABBIS,  Townsend,  first  U.  S.  minister  to 
Japan,  was  born  at  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1803.  His  ancestors  were  Welsh, 
and  emigrated  to  America  with  Roger  Williams. 
Townsend  was  educated  partly  by  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  noble  character  and  stately  presence,  and 
partly  at  the  district  school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  removed  to  New  York  city;  was  employed  as 
clerk  in  a  drug  store,  and,  by  industry  and  skill, 
became,  subsequently,  a  prominent  dealer  in  crock- 
ery and  earthenware.  He  studied  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian,  systematically  read  the  best  literature, 


was  a  close  student  of  natural  history,  and  an  ob- 
server of  stars,  plants  and  animals.  He  was  a  dem- 
ocrat, but  always  refused  to  accept  a  salaried  office; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  free  col- 
lege (now  the  College  of  the  city  of  New  York)  and 
of  the  Society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals; served  for  several  years  on  the  b6ard  of  edu- 
cation, and  was  its  president  in  1846-47.  In  1848  he 
sailed  as  supercargo  on  one  of  his  own  vessels  to  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  visiting  all  the  Asiatic  countries- 
on  the  Indian  ocean.  In  1854  he  was  American  con- 
sul at  Ning-Po,  China,  when  he  was  summoned 
home  by  Secretary-of -state  Marcy,  who  wished  him 
to  undertake  the  formidable  task  of  making  a  treaty 
with  Japan.  Com.  Perry  had  just  opened  Japan, 
and  President  Pierce  decided  that  Mr.  Harris  was- 
the  best  person  to  finish  up  the  work.  Mr.  Harris- 
went  to  Japan  in  1856,  taking  with  him  his  interpreter, 
Mr.  Henokery,  and  resided  at  Shimoda  for  nearly 
two  years  before  he  could  induce  the  Japanese  em- 
peror' to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  was  finally- 
signed  July  29,  1858,  at  8  P.  M.  On  Jan.  1,  1859, 
three  ports  were  open  to  foreign  residents.  Mr.  Har- 
ris subsequently  resigned  his  position  as  minister  to 
Japan,  and  returned  to  New  York  city.  He  also 
made,  in  1856,  a  new  treaty  for  the  United  States- 
with  Siam.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  of  ster- 
ling integrity,  of  great  moral  strength,  and  of  singu- 
larly upright  character.  Mr.  Harris  never  married. 
He  died  in  New  York  city  Feb.  25,  1878. 

GBIFFIN,  Charles  P.,  legislator,  was  bom 
in  Henrietta,  Lorain  county,  O.,  Sept.  3,  1842, 
third  sou  of  Robert  W.  and  Harriet  (Beach)  Grif- 
fin. His  early  years  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  attending  district  school.  In  1856,  when, 
fourteen  years  old,  he  began  a  course  at  Ober- 
lin  college,  which  was  interrupted  by  teaching 
to  gain  means  to  defray  his  expenses.  In  April,  1861, 
at  the  first  call  for  troops,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  famous  7th  Ohio  infantry,  but  his  health  failed 
by  reason  of  exposure  incident  to  the  service,  and 
after  a  few  months  he  returned  home,  and  resumed 
his  studies  at  Oberlin,  taking  the  teacher's  course. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Ober- 
lin business  college,  and  continued  his  connection 
with  that  institution  until  1866,  when  he  established 
and  took  charge  of  the  Hillsdale  business  college  at 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  He  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  Hillsdale  college, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  re- 
building that  institution  after  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1875,  one 
of  its  largest  buildings,  Griifin 
hall,  being  named  in  his  honor. 
In  1868  he  removed  to  Toledo, 
O., which  has  ever  since  been  his 
home,  and  engaged  in  the  real  es- 
tate and  insurance  business.  From 
1874-79  he  made  New  York 
his  business  headquarters,  and 
from  1879-83  Chicago.  Since 
1883  he  has  been  profitably 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  farm- 
ing at  Toledo.  In  1887  he 
was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion, and  was  elected  by  500 
majority  to  the  legislature, 
was  re-elected  in  1889  by  a  majority  of  1,000,  and 
again  elected  in  1891  by  over  1,500  majority.  In 
this  body  Mr.  Griffin  is  the  republican  leader.  In 
his  six  years'  service  as  a  legislator  he  has  introduced 
and  carried  through  to  a  successful  issue  more  meas- 
ures of  a  general  nature  that  have  become  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  than  any  other  mem- 
ber. Among  the  measures  introduced  by  him  was 
the  bill  to  establish  n  marine  force  to  protect  the  cit- 
ies on  the  lake  against  invasion  in  case  of  an  attack 
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jby  foreign  foes.  In  1891  he  was  a  prominent  can- 
didate for  gubernatorial  honors,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  congress.  On 
MarcJi  8,  1870,  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dr. 
JH.  L.  and  Eliza  (Purdy)  Harris  of  Bellevue,  O.,  and 
ihas  three  children. 

TAYLOR,  George  H. ,  physician,  was  born  in 
Williston,  Vt.,  Jan.  4,  1831.     His  early  educational 
;advantages  were  limited.     He  learned  the  alphabet 
from  the  letters  upon  the  family  cook-stove,  and  was 
grounded  in  arithmetic  by  his  father.     He  attended 
the  common  school  and  the  select  school  of  the  vil- 
lage.    The  main  part  of  his  education  was  acquired 
through  the  reading  of  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way. 
He  early  developed  a  strong  liking  for  chemistry, 
a,nd  with  the  most  primitive  apparatus  performed  tlie 
rudimentary  experiments  of  the  science.     He  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Liebig's  works,  which  were  to  him 
a  revelation,  and  this  class  of  subjects  thereafter  be- 
came of  vital  import  to  him.     Before  he  was  eigh- 
teen he  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town.     One  year  later  a  large  class  of 
young  men  and  women,  most  of  whom  were  his  sen- 
iors, availed  themselves  of  his  wider  knowledge  to 
fit  themselves  for  a  higher  standard  of  teaching. 
He  was  chosen  the  first  superintendent  of  the  town 
schools.      AVhile  thus  engaged,   his  health  broke 
.down,  and  before  he  reached  his  majority  he  was  a  con- 
firmed invalid.     All  attempts 
to  discover  some  remedy  for 
his  ailments  proved  unavail- 
ing.    Mistrust  of  both  the  sci- 
ence and  the  practitioners  of 
medicine  led  him  to  investi- 
gate for  himself.    He  was  early 
convinced  that  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  lower  animals  evi- 
dently possessed  the  conditions 
required   for  maintaining  un- 
interrupted health,  and  as  tlie 
human  species  had  evidently 
the  same  organism,  there  must 
be   some  law  of  conduct  by 
which  the  latter  might  secure 
f'^^^      !/{    (^  ^^  iminunity  from  disease  en- 

S;£t«.  ''W  ij  (X<yAk  joyed  by  the  former.  In  order 
to  become  thoroughly  equipped 
for  these  researches  he  first  applied  himself  to  the 
regular  study  of  medicine,  graduating  from  the  New 
York  medical  college  in  1852,  after  a  preliminary 
course  in  the  medicaj  department  of  Harvard.  Dr. 
Taylor  then  .began  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  the  same  time  continuing  his  investigation  of  phy- 
siological science.  He  first  devoted  much  time  to 
hydropathy.  The  use  of  compressed  air,  and  the 
remedial  elfeols  of  electrolysis,  next  claimed  his  at- 
tention. His  researches  impressed  the  one  fact,  that 
of  the  effect!  ve  use  that  the  human  organism  makes 
of  oxygen,  and  that  the  most  simple  and  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  fundamental  problem  was  the  develop- 
ment of  'tlie  systemic  oxidizing  functions  as  the 
means  by  which  the  organism  is  relieved  of  its  in- 
completely used,  its  extraneous  and  its  injurious  in- 
gredients. This  effect  could  be  secured,  not  merely 
by  increasing  the  capacity  and  motory  power  of  the 
chest,  which  only  supplies  the  required  elements, 
but  by  causing  a  wholesome  increased  demand  for 
oxygen  from  the  bodily  fluids  and  tissues,  the  two 
purposes  co-operating,  either  being  insufficient  alone. 
He  found,  by  many  measurements  taken  of  the  chests 
of  the  invalid  class,  that  the  elasticity  and  power  of 
adaptation  of  the  chest  to  the  physiological  exigen- 
cies of  the  vital  system  is  in  ,ey,ery  case  diminished, 
often  to  an  alarming  extent.  To  remove  this  de- 
fect Dr.  Taylor,  by  means  of  very  simple  methods 
of  training,  inci'caaed  the  .circumference  measure  of 


the  chests  of  the  feeblest  chronic  invalids,  and  proved 
that  by  the  use  of  such  means  good  health  is  capable 
of  restoration,  even  in  instances  supposed  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedies.  He  was  convinced  that  oxi- 
dation, coupled  with  remedies  whereby  nutrition  is 
strengthened,  is  nature's  only  way  of  overcoming 
disease.  Patients  who  were  able  to  indulge  in  phys- 
ical exercise  were  readily  cured,  but  the  many  pa- 
tients who  were  completely  incapacitated  for  exer- 
tion of  any  sort,  were  debarred.  Having  heard  of 
institutions  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  which  success- 
fully maintained  a  system  similar  to  his.  Dr.  Taylor 
in  1858  went  thither,  and  spent  some  time  in  the 
practical  study  of  the  Swedish  operations.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  Swedish  cure  concerned  itself  al- 
most wholly  with  merely  weakly  individuals,  where- 
as he  purposed  to  cure  chronic  invalids  of  long  stand- 
ing. He  amplified  and  improved  upon  the  Swedish 
system,  with  the  gratifying  result  of  granting  renew- 
ed health,  or  marked  relief,  to  every  sort  of  chronic 
invalid  who  consulted  him.  Finding  that  the  mas- 
sage, so  beneficial  to  the  patient,  exhausted  the  oper- 
ator, and  that  skillful  operatoi's  were  difficult  to 
train.  Dr.  Taylor  in  1864  introduced  mechanical  mas- 
sage which,  put  into  practice,  was  foimd  to  produce 
all  the  effects  of  the  manual  form,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  also  producing  effects  of  a  highly 
remedial  character,  not  discernible  in  the  manual 
form.  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  researches  discovered  that 
in  the  numerous  affections,  within  and  without  the 
pelvis,  both  of  men  and  women,  and  variously  mani- 
fested, were  traceable  to  one  nearly  uniform  cause, 
and  that  easily  and  painlessly  removed  or  remedied, 
his  method  being  simply  to  induce  a  wholesome  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  throughout  tlie  afflicted  parts. 
Dr.  Taylor  has  embodied  his  researches  in  this  di- 
rection in  two  volumes:  "Health  for  Women,"  and 
"Pelvic  and  Hernial- Therapeutics."  He  places  the 
cure  of  even  the  most  intractable  cases  in  the  hands 
of  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  enables  them  to  do 
what  no  physician,  however  ably  equipped,  can  do 
for  them.  Dr.  Taylor  has  embodied  his  investiga- 
tions in  "An  Exposition  of  the  Swedish  Movement 
Cure,  Including  an  Historical  Sketch;"  "Paralysis 
and  Affections  of  the  Nerves,  and  Their  Treatment 
by  Vibratory  Motion;"  "Health  for  Women:  De- 
scribing Methods  of  Self-cure;"  "  Health  by  Exer- 
cise;" "Massage:  Principles  and  Processes  of  Man- 
ual Treatment;"  "Massage:  Principles  and  Pro- 
cesses for  Mechanical  Applications,  and  the  Diseases 
for  Which  These  are  Appropriate;"  "Pelvic  and 
Hernial  Therapeutics:  Radical  and  Permanent  Cure 
of  Diseases  of  the  Pelvis  and  Its  Contents,  Supersed- 
ing Gynaecological  Procedures,  and  the  use  of  Both 
Instruments  and  Surgery,  in  Hernia,"  also  numerous 
monographs  on  physiological  and  medical  subjects. 

HAR.WARD,  Th.om.as,  shipbuilder,  was  born 
at  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  March  15,  1789,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Harward  and  Hannah  Patten.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  of  English  descent,  and  Thomas  was 
one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children — six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  who  were  very  early  in  life  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources.  Thomas  was  reared  upon  his 
brother's  farm,  and  drove  a  logging-team  imtil  he  had 
accumulated  enough  money  to  purchase  100  acres  of 
timber-land.  He  then  began  his  career  as  a  shipbuilder 
in  his  native  town.  He  first  built  three  vessels  for  the 
coasting  trade  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Hamilton 
was  the  second  ship  that  he  built,  and  without  hav- 
ing any  previous  nautical  experience,  he  commanded 
the  vessel  as  captain  in  seven  succe.ssful  voyages  be- 
tween Salem  and  Boston.  He  married  Miss  Bates,  of 
Bath,  Me., and  purchased  the  large  Patterson  shipyard 
and  docks  of  that  city,  which  are  historic  fiom  the 
fact  that  before  the  revolution  they  were  known  as 
the  "king's  docks."    Maj.  Harward  here  made  his 
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reputation  as  a  shipbuilder,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune.  He  built  In  all  twenty-two  ships, 
■which  he  owned  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  share  held  by  the  captain  of  each.  He  never 
borrowed  money,  and  his  vessels  were  all  paid  for 
before  they  went  to  sea.  The  ships  were  princi- 
pally engaged  in  the  cotton-carrying  trade.  The 
last  one  he  built,  the  Thomas  Harward,  of  12,000 
tons,  cost  154,000.  Maj.  Harward  was  a  member 
•of  the  Maine  militia,  and  brevetted  major  at  the 
■close  of  the  war  of  1813.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  living  Americans — hav- 
ing very  nearly  attained  the  phenomenal  age  of  103 
years.  He  always  managed  his  own  business,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  his  mental  vigor 
was  unimpaired.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
:30,  1891. 

BRUCE,  Charles  Eli,  physician,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.lS,  1851.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  and  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  having  a  strong 
■predilection  for  the  medical  profession,  lie  entered 
Bellevue  hospital  medical  college  in  1868  under 
James  R.  Wood,  as  preceptor,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873,  when  he  began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  at  once  achiev- 
ed a  reputation  as  a  successful  general  prac- 
titioner. In  1872  he  became  house  physician  to  the 
Epileptic  and  paralytic  hos- 
pital, and  in  1873  was  appoint- 
ed surgeon  to  the  schoolship 
Mercury.  In  1880  he  was 
made  clinical  assistant  in  the 
post-graduate  school.  Dr. 
Bruce  was  made  visiting  phy- 
sician to  the  workhouse  and 
almshouse  hospitals,  and  dur- 
ing 1893-94  was  president  of 
the  medical  board.  He  was 
also  commissioned  surgeon  in 
the  8th  battalion,  N.  G.  S.  N. 
Y. ,  Apr.  28, 1879.  He  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city  for 
1886-89.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  society  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  the 
Academy  of  medicine  of  New 
York,  the  Pathological  society, 
and  the  County  medical  society.  He  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Physicians'  mutual  aid  association, 
also  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hygiene.  State 
medical  society.  He  was  married  in  1877  to  Emma 
M.,  daughter  of  Avery  "Worden  of  Vermont,  and  has 
■one  son,  Charles  Arthur  Bruce,  born  in  1878. 

AMTJUDSON,  John  A.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  Apr.  2,  1856.  He  comes  of  good 
American  ancestry.  His  parents  were  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  Wisconsin.  His  early  education  was  limited 
by  circumstances  to  such  training  and  instruction 
as  his  personal  determination  and  willing  self-sacri- 
fice enabled  him  to  .secure.  While  denied  the  ad- 
vantages of  school  privileges  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, he  made  use  of  such  as  were  offered,  and  almost 
self-instructed,  he  matriculated  at  Yale  college  with- 
out a  condition.  His  career  at  college  was  but  a 
repetition  of  his  previous  determination,  and  natural- 
ly his  career  was  brilliant,  and  his  progress  was 
marked  by  unusual  proficiency  in  all  branches  of 
study  He  was  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class 
of  1880,  and  it  fell  to  his  privilege  to  deliver  the  De 
Forest  prize  oration.  He  at  once  entered  the  Yale 
law  school,  and  after  serving  the  prescribed  period 
of  clerkship  in  a  law  ofiice,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  very  soon  to  a  place  among  the  successful  few 
among  the  struggling  many  who  make  the  law  a 
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profession.  His  sterling  integrity,  thorough  prepar- 
ation, and  distinguished  talents  as  an  advocate  and 
as  learned  in  the  law,  made  him  sought  out  by  cor- 
porations and  managers  of  estates,  and  he  had  among 
his  first  clients  notable  corporations,  prominent  mer- 
cantile houses,  and  influential  citizens.  In  the  man- 
agement of  estates  he  has  been  especially  successful, 
and  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars involved  in  these  trusts 
he  has  largely  prevented  liti- 
gation, conciliated  differences, 
and  adjusted  disputed  claims 
upon  the  reasonable  basis  of 
right  under  the  law,  rather 
than  might  by  reason  of  law. 
Mr.  Amundson  is  distinguish- 
ed for  pluck,  self-reliance, 
energy  and  thoroughness,  at- 
tributes that  come  from  an 
early  training  incident  to  the 
necessity  of  their  early  practice 
in  the  struggle  for  a  place  high 
in  the  scale  of  professional  life. 
He  furnishes  an  example  for 
young  men,  and,  coming  as  he 
did,  from  the  great  West,  to  the 
overcrowded  East,  he  demon- 
strates that  even  in  New  York 
city  there  is  room  at  the  top  for  the  determined  and  in- 
dustrious. Mr.  Amundson  is  an  ardent  republican 
and  a  member  of  several  associations  and  clubs.  He 
was  married  in  September,  1884,  to  Carrie,  daughter 
of  Curtis  J.  Monson  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  has 
his  home  at  Bedford  Park,  New  York  city. 

GIBSON,  Charles  Hopper,  senator,  was  born 
in   Queen  Anne's  county,  Md.,   Jan.   19,  1842,  of 
ancient  and  honorable  ancestry.     His  father.  Wool- 
man  J.    Gibson,   was  descended  from  Col.   John 
Woolman,  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  an  early  settler,  a 
large  land-owner,   and  an  influential  whig.      His 
mother,   Anna  M.    Hopper,   was  the  daughter  of 
Daniel  C.  Hopper,  of  Queen  Anne's  county.     The 
son  received  his  early  education  at  Centreville  acad- 
emy,   afterward    attending  the    Archer  school    in 
Harford  county,  and  completed  his  st\idies  at  Wash- 
ington college,  Chestertown.     He  then  served  two 
years  in  the  insurance  office  of  his  uncle  in  Balti- 
more, and  beginning  the  study  of  law  in  Easton,  in 
1862,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1866, when  he  began  practice 
with  Col.  Samuel  Hambleton. 
A   remarkable   incident  early 
attested  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  young  Gibson,  and  gave  him 
immediate  success.    At  the  trial 
of  a  man  named  McGinn,  who 
was  charged  with  a  brutal  mur- 
der, his  counsel,  Mr.  Martin,  a 
celebrated  criminal  advocate, 
withdrew  from    the   defence, 
whereupon  the  accused  chose 
for  his  lawyer  young  Gibson, 
who  was  seated  at  the  bar  table 
taking  notes  of  the  case.    The 
identity   of  a  torn    fractional 
note,  sworn  to  by  the  clerk  of 
the  murdered    man,   Roberts, 
was  chief  proof  of  the  murder- 
er's guilt.   The  life  of  the  pris- 
oner was  saved,  and  the  punishment  modifledto  im- 
prisonment by  young  Gibson's  adroitly  breaking  the 
force   of  the  witness'  testimony  to  the  identity  of 
this  note,  thus  creating  a  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt. 
Ten  years  later,  the  man  whose  life  he  had  spared 
sent  his  preserver  a  set  of  harness — made  in  prison. 
In  1867  Mr.  Gibson  was  appointed  by  President  An- 
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drew  Jolinson  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
eastern  shore  district,  the  senate  rejecting  his  con- 
firmation, however,  by  one  vote.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  in  chancery,  and  in  1870, 
auditor,  but  resigned  both  positions  in  the  latter 
year  to  accept  the  appointment  by  the  circuit  court 
for  the  tliree  years'  unexpired  term  of  tlie  states  at- 
torney for  Talbot  county.  Tins  office  he  held  for 
three  terms,  being  the  only  one  elected  on  his  ticket 
the  second  term,  and  declining  renomination  for 
the  fourth  term,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to 
his  practice.  He  also  became  prominent  as  a  politi- 
cal leader,  was  elected  in  1884  to  the  forty-ninth 
congress,  re-elected  in  1886  to  the  fiftieth  congress, 
and  in  1888  broke  the  rule  of  two  terms  in  his  dis- 
trict by  a  third  election  to  the  fifty-first  congress. 
In  1891  on  the  death  of  Senator  E.  K.  "Wilson  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  Gov.  E.  E.  Jackson,  which  term  ex- 
pires in  1897.  As  a  prosecuting  law  officer  and 
lawyer,  Senator  Gibson  has  been  especially  distin- 
guished in  criminal  law,  taking  high  rank  as  an  ad- 
vocate, being  employed  in  many  notable  murder 
cases.  As  a  representative  he  served  on  the  impor- 
tant committees  of  rivers  and  harbors,  militia  print- 
ing and  government  printing.  His  most  valuable 
service;  especially  to  his  district,  was  on  the  first, 
the  committee  on  rivers  and  harbors,  in  which  he 
did  great  benefit  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  securing 
large  appropriations  for  its  harbor.  In  the  sen- 
ate he  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, and  a  member  of  the  committees  of  naval  af- 
fairs, fisheries,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Throughout  his  career  Senator  Gibson  has  displayed 
ability,  sincerity,  and  independence.  Upon  public 
questions  his  opinions  have  been  marked  by  a  fear- 
less conservatism,  and  an  unquestionable  regard  for 
the  public  interest.  He  has  both  capacity  for  the 
speaking  warfare  on  the  floor,  and  the  solid  labor  of 
the  committee  room.  On  the  great  silver  and  tariff 
issues  he  has  been  practical,  seeking  to  harmonize 
the  executive  and  legislative  action,  working  for 
prompt  relief  for  the  country,  ready  to  use  the  true 
statesmanship  of  these  economic  que.stions  in  a  just 
conciliation  of  conflicting  views,  and  avoiding  the 
sharp  antagonisms  over  policies.  In  1889  Senator 
Gibson  was  married  to  Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Hollyday, 
daughter  of  Col.  Humphrey  P.  Powell  of  Virginia, 
and  widow  of  Col.  Richard  C.  Hollyday,  secretary 
of  state  of  Maryland. 

liEXOW,  Clarence,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, N".  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1852,  son  of  the  founder  and 
for  many  years  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
" Belletristisches  Journal,"  a  German  weekly  lit- 
erary periodical,  established  in  1853.  The  father 
had  emigrated  from  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany, 
in  eaily  life,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  engaging  in 
literary  pursuits.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  Ger- 
man-American collegiate  institute  of  Brooklyn,  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  went  alone  to  Europe  in 
order  to  equip  himself  thoroughly  in  art,  literature, 
and  languages,  that  he  might  as  a  journalist  succeed 
his  father  in  the  journal  established  by  the  latter. 
To  this  end  he  entered  the  University  of  Bonn,  and 
for  several  years  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  that 
celebrated  institution  of  ^earning.  He  had  as  a  fellow- 
student  Herbert  Bismarck,  son  of  the  great  chancelor. 
While  pursuing  his  studies,  young  Lexow  realized 
that  his  taste  inclined  toward  the  law  rather  than  jour- 
nalism, and  he  determined  to  bend  his  future  study 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  profession.  He  re- 
turned to  America.entered  the  law  school  of  Columbia 
college,  and  was  graduated  in  1873.  After  serving 
the  necessary  apprenticeship,  incident  to  admission 
to  the  bar,  in  the  offices  of  Vose  &  McDaniel,  and 
afterward  as  managing  clerk  for  Charles  Wehle,  he 
was  duly  admitted  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 


his  profession.  He  opened  an  office  with  Wm.  H. 
Haldane,  and  the  law  firm  of  Lexow  &  Haldane  re- 
mained in  existence  until  1893,  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  T.  Tillotson  Wells  under  the  firm 
name  Lexow  &  Wells.  In  his  law  business  he  soon 
found  a  large  German-American  patronage,  and 
rapidly  placed  himself  in  the  rank  of  the  successful 
lawyers  of  his  time,  being  retained  in  some  of  the 
most  important  litigations  before  the  New  York 
courts.  He  resided  in  New  York  city  up  to  1882, 
when  he  removed  his  family  to  Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
son.  Here  he  established  them  in  a  beautiful  home, 
and  found  rest  from  the  incessant  strain  he  had  forced 
upon  himselfin  his  gallant  struggle 
for  a  place  at  the  New  York  bar, 
where  to  win  a  place  means  merit 
coupled  with  untiring  zeal.  Always 
a  republican  in  politics,  upon  his  re- 
moval to  Rockland  county  Mr.  Lex- 
ow particularly  interested  himself  in 
party  affairs,and  in  1887  was  the  un- 
successfulnomineeforoountyjudge. 
In  1890  he  received  the  nomination 
to  represent  his  district  in  the  U.  S.  ^ 
congress,  and  largely  lowered  the  ■'^^ 
usual  democratic  majority  of  the  dis-  '"' 
trict.  In  1889,  and  also  in  1891,  he 
declined  the  nomination  of  his  party 
as  state  senator,  and  in  1892  declined 
a  second  nomination  for  congress. 
In  1893,  however,  he  accepted 
the  nomination  as  state  senator 
for  the  new  senatorial  district, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Orange,  Dutchess,  and 
Rockland,  and  carried  the  election  by  a  majority  of 
3,890.  In  the  state  senate  he  at  once  assumed  a 
place  as  leader,  and  Iiis  worth  was  recognized.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committees  on  internal 
affairs  and  on  literature.  In  the  senate  he  introduced 
his  historical  bi-partisan  police  bill,  which  called  for 
the  investigation  of  the  New  York  police  depart- 
ment, and  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
bearing  his  name,  which  promises  to  make  radical 
improvements  in  the  administi-ation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  metropolitan  police  force.  Mr.  Lexow  is  an  able, 
persuasive  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  promises  to  be 
a  notable  and  illustrious  legislator. 

PORTER,  W.  Evelyn,  physician,  was  bom  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,thesonof  Dr. William Porter.aprom- 
inent  specialist  in  insanity,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
of  Utica  and  Hartford,  and  for 
ten  years  prior  to  his  death  resi- 
dentphysicianand  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes.  His  ancestors  came  to 
this  country  from  England, 
there  having  been  a  continuous 
line  of  physicians  in  the  family, 
dating  back  to  the  coiut  phy- 
sicia  n  of  Queen  Anne.  Pollow- 
ing  the  traditionsof  the  family, 
the  sou's  professional  career 
seemed  determined,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  schools  of 
his  native  town  and  an  academic 
course  in  New  York  city,  he 
went  to  Prance  and  Germany  to 
perfect  his  education.  Return- 
ingto  this  country  he  entered  Harvard  universityand 
the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  New  York 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1880.  Plis  early 
surgical  training  was  under  the  direction  of  his  pre- 
ceptor,  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  and  his  later  work  in 
gynseoology,  under  Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie.     He  began 
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practice  in  New  York  city,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
position  on  tbe  statl  of  Bellevue  hospital,  where  he 
served  for  two  years,  completing  his  service  as 
house  physician  and  gyuoecologist  in  1890.  After 
leaving  the  hospital,  he  was  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  gynaecology  iu  the  New  York  polyclinic, 
and  assistant  surgeon  in  the  New  York  cancer 
hospital.  Subsequently,  he  was  made  attending 
surgeon  in  the  Demill  dispensary,  and  attending 
gynaecologist  in  the  Northern  dispensary,  from 
■which  position  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  diseases  of  women  iu  tlie  New  York  church 
hospital  and  dispensary.  Dr.  Porter  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  diseases  of  women,  in  which  spec- 
ialty he  has  achieved  distinction.  Heisthe  author  of 
a  notable  article  on  "Malignant  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus"  to  the  New  York  "Medical  Journal,"  and 
has  contributed  various  papers  to  the  medical  press 
of  the  country.  He  is  a  follow  of  the  Academy  of 
luedicine,  a  fellow  of  the  New  York  obstetrical  so- 
ciety, and  a  member  of  the  New  York  county  med- 
ical society,  the  society  of  the  alumini  of  Bellevue 
hospital,  and  the  Manhattan  club. 

CHAFIN,  Chester  "William,  railroad  president, 
•was born  at  Ludlow,  Mass.,  Jan.  16, 1797,  son  of  Eph- 
raim  Chapin,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  a  descendant  of 
'  Samuel  Chapin,  deacon,  who 
emigrated  to  New  England 
prior  to  1636,  and  removed 
to  Springfield  in  1643.  He 
spent  his  early  hfe  on  his 
father's  farm,  his  education 
being  received  at  the  public 
schools  and  at  Westfield 
academy.  Later,  he  made 
his  permanent  home  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  whei-e 
he  has  held  various  ternr 
offices.  He  was  president 
of  the  Connecticut  river 
railroad,  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  rail- 
road company,  and  of  the 
Western  railroad  corpora- 
tion. The  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  fellow  citizens 
is  shown  by  his  being  made 
president  of  theirchief  finan- 
cial institution,  the  Agawam  bank.  Before  the  opening 
of  the  Connecticut  river  railroad,  he  was  stage  pro- 
prietor and  mail  carrier  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Chapin  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1853,  and  in  1874  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive from  Massachusetts  to  the  forty-fourth  congre-'s. 
During  his  long  and  active  life,  Mr.  Chapin  was 
able  to  amass  a  comfortable  fortune.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  where  he  died  June  10,  1883,  honored 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

TAYIiOR,  Henry  Genet,  physician,  was  born 
July  6,  1837,  at  Charmantot,  Rensselaer  county, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle.  Gen.  Henry 
James  Genet,  the  eldest  son  of  ' '  Citizen  "  Genet,  who, 
as  the  first  ambassador  of  France  to  the  United  States, 
married  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Clinton  of  New  York. 
His  father.  Dr.  Othniel  Hart  Taylor,  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  southern  New 
Jersey,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Camden 
county  and  Camden  city  medical  societies,  and  in 
1853  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  medical  society. 
His  mother,  Evelina  C.  Burrough,  belonged  to  a 
prominent  New  Jersey  family,  whose  ancestors  came 
from  England  to  Long  Island,  and  from  thence  to 
West  Jersey  as  early  as  1693.  She  was  a  woman  of 
fine  accomplishments,  possessing  many  rare  qualities 
v.— 33. 


of  mind  and  heart.  The  son  was  educated  in  the 
primary  schools  of  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  and 
m  tire  Protestant  Episcopal  academ}--  of  PhiladelJ 
phia.  He  then  studied  medicine  under  his  father,' 
and  upon  his  graduation  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  iu  1860,  be- 
gan practice  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  same  year. 
The  day  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
33,  1861,  Dr.  Taylor  went  to  Washington,  D.' 
C,  and  for  a  time  assisted  in  taking  care  of  the' 
wounded  brought  there  from  tlie  battle-field.  On 
Sept.  14,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  assistant-surgeon 
of  the  8th  New  Jersey  I'egimeut,  and  during  the 
peninsula  campaign,  in  1863,  he  was  the  only  medical 
stafl:  officer  of  his  regiment  on  field  duty.  After  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  remained  for  ten  days 
within  the  ("onfederate  lines,  where  he  showed  most 
etficieut  service  by  bringing  the  wounded  under  his 
charge  safely  into  Washington.  Soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam  he  was  detailed  to  the 
artillery  brigade  of  the  3d  army  corps, 
as  brigade-surgeon  of  artillery,  and 
served  on  the  respective  staffs  of  Ma- 
ior-Generals  Hooker,  French,  and 
Sickles.  On  March  15,1864,he  resigned 
on  account  of  theseriousilluessof  his 
father,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Camden.  In  June,  1864, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  board  of  enrollment  of  the  first 
congressional  district  of  New  Jersey, 
to  assist  in  examining  recruits  and 
drafted  men  for  the  army,  liolding 
this  office  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
From  1869  to  1883  he  was  surgeon  of 
the  6th  regiment  of  the  national  guard 
of  New  Jersey  and  during  the  strike 
of  railroad  employees  in  1877,  be  was 
surgeon  of  the  provisional  brigade 
of  the  national  guard,  on  the  staff 
of  Maj.-Gen.  William  J,  Sewell.  Dr.  Taylor  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Camden  county  medical 
society  in   1861,  and   served  as  its  secretary  until 

1888,  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  during  his 
absence  in  the  army  and  when  he  was  elected  its 
president  in  1865 — the  office  then  being  filled  tem- 
porarily— making"  his  term  of  office  over  twenty-five 
years.  Upon  his  resignation  in  1888,  the  society 
presented  him  with  an  engrossed  set  of  resolutions, 
accompanied  with  a  valuable  service  of  silver.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  is  one  of  the  consulting 
physicians  of  the  Camden  dispensary  and  lias  been 
also  its  secretary  for  many  years.  He  was  elected 
president  of    the   New    Jersey  medical  society  in 

1889,  and  the  same  year  Rutgers  college  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  medical  association,  Pennsyl- 
vania historical  society,  New  Jersey  sanitary  society, 
and  New  Jersey  academy  of  medicine,  and  from 
1884  to  1886  was  president  of  the  Board  of  pension 
examining  surgeons  in  Camden.  He  is  physician-in- 
chief  to  the  Camden  home  for  friendless  children, 
and  from  its  establishment  in  1886,  has  been  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  the  board  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  Oooper  hospital  in  Camden.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  New  Jersey  training  school  for 
nurses.  On  Oct.  33,  1879,  Dr.  Taylor  was  married 
to  Helen,  'daughter  of  Alexander  and  Hannah  C. 
Cooper  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Capt.  James  B.  Cooper,  U.  S.  N.,  a  valiant  sol- 
dier of  the  revolution  who  afterward  entered  the 
navy  and  during  tlie  war  of  1813,  had  charge  of  the 
gun-boats  of  the  U.  S.  navy  along  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  and  was  subsequently  superintendent  of  the 
Naval  asylum  at  Gray's  Ferry.  Dr.  Taylor  has  two 
children  living — Henry  Genet  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Rich- 
ard Cooper  Taylor. 
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KEY,  Francis  Scott,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  in  Frederick  county,  Md.,  Aug.  1,  1779.  He 
■was  the  son  of  John  Koss  Key,  a  revolutionary  ofBcer, 
and  nephew  of  Pliilip  Barton  Key,  a  noted  lawyer. 
His  early  education  wasunder  the  immediate  supervis- 
ion of  his  father,  who  sent  him  to  St.  John's  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1798.  After  his  grad- 
uation he  studied  law  in  the  oflice  of  his  uncle 
at  Annapolis.  In  1801  he  began  practice  in  Fred- 
ericktown,  Md.,  but  in  a  few  years  removed 
to  Washington,  where  he  be- 
came district  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was 
an  eloquent  advocate,  and  was 
known  and  admired  as  one 
of  the  best  poetical  writers,  al- 
though his  poems  were  not 
written  with  any  view  to  their 
preservation,  being  apparently 
off-hand  productions.  In  1814, 
when  the  British  attacked 
Washington,  the  commanding 
officers.  Gen.  Ross  and  Adm. 
Cockburn,  made  their  head- 
quarters in  Upper  Marlboro, 
Md.,  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Wm.  Beanes,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Key,  and  whom  they  captur- 
ed and  held  as  prisoner.  Key 
matured  a  plan  to  release  his 
friend,  and  secured  the  co-oper- 
ation of  President  Madison,  who  placed  at  Key's 
disposal-  a  vessel,  and  instructed  John  S.  Skinner, 
the  agent  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  accom- 
pany him.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  force  under 
Skinner,  Gen.  Ross  consented  to  release  Dr.  Beanes, 
but  stipulated  that  the  whole  party  should  remain 
where  they  were  during  the  attack  upon  Baltimore. 
Skinner  and  Key  were  sent  on  board  the  Surprise, 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Cockburn,  the  admiral's 
son,  though  they  were  soon  restored  to  their  own 
vessel,  from  which  they  witnessed  the  bombardment. 
From  their  position,  the  flag  on  Fort  McHenry  could 
be  seen,  though  it  was  obscured  by  the  smoke  and 
darkness.  Just  befoi-e  dawn  the  firing  ceased,  and 
the  prisoners  looked  anxiously  to  see  which  fiag 
floated  over  the  fort,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  that 
the  American  flag  was  still  there.  Key  immediately 
wrote  the  draft  of  a  song,  "  Tlie  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," which  became  popular  at  once,  and  gave  him 
everlasting  fame.  When  he  arrived  in  Baltimore  he 
wrote  out  the  song  and .  gave  it  to  Capt.  Benjamin 
Fades,  staling  that  it  was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune 
"  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  Eades  immediately  had  it 
set  up  in  type,  and  carried  the  first  proof  to  an  old 
tavern  next  to  the  Holliday  street  theatre,  where  actors 
and  literary  people  were  wont  to  congregate.  Here 
the  verses  were  read,  and  Ferdinand  Durang,  being 
appealed  to  by  the  crowd,  mounted  a  chair  and  sang 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  song  was  immediately 
popular,  and  in  every  mouth.  In  18n7  a  collection 
of  Key's  songs  was  published  in  New  York.  James 
Lick,  a  Calitornia  millionaire,  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  $60,000  to  build  a  monimient  in  honor  of  Key,  in 
Golden  Gate  park,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  The  work 
was  intrusted  to  W.  W.  Story,  and  was  completed 
in  1887.  The  monument  is  fifty-one  feet  high,  in  the 
form  of  a  double  arch,  under  which  a  bronze  statue 
of  Key  is  seated.  The  arch  supports  a  bronze  figure 
I'epresenting  America,  with  an  unfolded  flag.  It  is 
l)uilt  of  travertine,  a  calcareous  stone  of  great  dur- 
ability.    Key  died  in  Baltimore  .Ian.  11,  1843. 

COSBY,  Fortunatus,  Jr. ,  poet  and  editor,  was 
born  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  2,  1801.  His  father, 
Fortunatus  Cosby,  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
jurist,  and  was  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary 
College.     The  son  was  educated  at  Yale  college  and 


Transylvania  university.  He  studied  law,  but  never 
practiced  his  profession.  He  was  a  lover  of  books, 
and  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  literature.  In 
early  manhood,  through  the  influence  of  his  relative, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  London,  which  appointment  he 
declined.  Mr.  Cosby  was  a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  school  trustees  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  later,  superintendent  of  public  schools.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  "Graham's  Maga- 
zine," and  other  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  His 
poems  have  never  been  published  in  collected  form, 
but  may  be  found  in  Griswold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America  ;  "  Coggeswell's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
the  West ;  "  Piatt's  "  Art  and  Poetry  in  Amen'ca  ; " 
and  Collin's  "History  of  Kentucky."  In  1846  Mr. 
Cosby  edited  the  "Examiner,"  the  first  Kentucky 
paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation. 
He  was  the  friend  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  George 
D.  Prentice,  and  other  eminent  poets  and  scholars. 
In  1860  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Geneva.  He 
traveled  extensively  through  Europe,  and  returned 
to  America  in  1868.  William  Prentice  pronounced 
him  the  best  song  writer  in  America.  Rufus  Gris- 
wold  in  his  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  says  : 
"  Mr,  Cosby  is  known  as  a  lover  of  literature  and  a 
poet,  though  too  careless  of  Ins  fame  to  collect  the 
many  waifs  he  has  from  time  to  time  contributed  to 
the  periodicals,  some  of  which  have  been  widely 
published  under  the  names  of  other  writers.  Mr. 
Cosby  has  sung  with  natural  grace  and  genuine 
feeling  of  domestic  life  and  the  charms  of  nature  as 
seen  in  the  luxuriant  West,  where,  in  his  own  time, 
forests  of  a  thousand  years  have  disappeared  before 
the  axe  of  the  settler,  and  cities  with  all  the  institu- 
tions of  cultivated  society  have  taken  the  place  of 
wigwams  and  mining  camps."  Among  his  best- 
known  poems  are:  "Ode  to  the  Mocking  Bird," 
"  The  Traveler  in  the  Desert,"  "A  Dream  of  Long 
Ago,"  aaid  "Fireside  Fancies."  Mr.  Cosby  died  in 
Louisville,  Ky..  June,  1871. 

COOPEIl,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  Freder- 
ick county,  Md.,  May  8,  1810.  He  was  prevented 
by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his  parents 
from  obtaining  an  education  higher  than  that  af- 
forded by  the  public  schools,  until  1829,  when  he 
entered  St.  Mary's  college  at  Emmitsburg,  but 
soon  removed  to  Washington  col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1832.  He  then  en- 
tered the  law  oflice  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  1834, 
on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  began 
to  practice  in  that  year.  In  1838 
he  was  representative  in  congress  as 
a  whig,  and  re-elected  in  1840.  In 
the  autumn  of  1848  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  in 
1844,  1846  and  1848  was  re-elect- 
ed. In  1847  he  served  as  speaker, 
and  in  1848  was  ap])ointed  attor- 
ney-general of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  by  the  whigs,  and  held 
the  oflnce  imtil  March  3,  1855, 
although  feeble  health  prevented 
him  fi'om  taking  as  active  a  part 
in  the  senate  as  he  wished.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  thirteen  wliich  formed  the  compromise 
measures.  After  leaving  congress  he  resided  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  time,  and  then  removed  to  Fred- 
erick, Md.  Soon  after  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Maryland  volunteers,  organizing 
them  into  regiments,  and  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  volunteer  service  May  17,  1861.  Sub- 
sequently, he  was  placed  in  command  of  Camp  Chase 
at  Columbus,  O.,  and  died  there,  March  28,  1863.  ' 
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MUHLENBERG,  Henry  Melcliior,  patri- 
arch of  the  Lutheran  church  In  America,  was  born 
at  Eimbeck,  Hanover,  Germany,  Sept.  6,  1711.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1735,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  for  his  rapid  progress  in  the 
classics,  and  for  his  industry  and  appUcation  was 
voted  by  the  council  of  his  native  town  a  yearly  sti- 
pend while  in  college.  Together  with  other  students 
of  theology,  he  originated  the 
Gottingen  orphan  home  which 
is  now  a  large  institution. 
Noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
intellect  and  his  fervent  piety, 
he  was  asked  to  catechise  chil- 
dren, preach  in  the  university 
church,  and  couduct  house- 
hold devotions  in  the  mansion 
of  Count  Reuss.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  theological 
studies  at  Gottingen  he  went 
to  Halle  to  give  instruction  in 
the  Orphan  home  there  and  to 
continue  his  theological  stud- 
ies. In  1739-41  he  was  assist- 
ant in  a  Lutheran  church  and 
inspector  of  an  orphan  home 
in  Upper  Lusatia.  Having 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Lutheran  faith, 
and  being  specially  adapted  by  nature  and  train- 
ing for  missionary  work,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  three  imperfectly  organized  Lutheran  congre- 
gations among  the  Pennsylvania  German  immi- 
grants, at  New  Hanover,  The  Trappe  and  Philadel- 
phia, arriving  in  America  Sept.  33,  1743.  His  field 
of  labor  soou  extended  to  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland,  and  included  a  close  supervision  of 
all  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  York  and  Tulpehocken  to  Philadelphia. 
Being  a  man  of  great  versatility  of  talent  and  ac- 
quirements, he  was  able  to  preach  in  German,  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  frequently  conducted 
public  religious  services  every  day  in  the  week  as  he 
journeyed  from  one  settlement  to  another.  As  early 
as  1748  he  had  brought  together  in  a  joint  organiza- 
tion or  synod,  all  Lutheran  churches  and  pastors,  and 
instituted  a  renewed  spiritual  life  among  them.  He 
thus  laid  the  foundation,  broad  and  firm,  for  the 

f-and  organic  structure  of  Lutheranism  which 
merica  presents  to-day.  Muhlenberg  induced 
trained  and  educated  young  Lutheran  clergymen  to 
come  from  Germany  to  America  and  take  charge  of 
the  congregations  under  his  supervision.  He  made 
his  home  at  The  Trappe  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa., 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  held  frequent  inter- 
views and  friendly  relations  with  the  Swedish  Lu- 
therans who  began  settlement  in  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1688.  In  1753  he  labored  among  the  Dutch 
and  Germans  in  New  York  city  and  continued  this 
work  1759-60.  He  spent  the  year  1774-75  in  Georgia, 
re-establishing  peace  and  order  among  pastors  and 
people  there.  During  the  revolution  he  ardently 
favored  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  one  of  his  sons 
rose  to  distinction  as  an  American  officer.  Muhlen- 
berg carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  his 
church  people  in  this  country  and  his  patrons  in 
Halle  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  which  is  published 
in  the  "  Hallische  Nachrichten."  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1784. 
Muhlenberg  accomplished  a  great  work  among  his 
people.  He  was  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  sound 
judgment,  indomitable  energy,  and  ably  fitted  to  be 
a  leader  of  men.  He  accepted  the  symbolical  books 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  on  this  basis  organized 
congregations  and  synods,  and  thus  became  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Lutheran  church  in  America.  He  was 
married,  Apr.   23,  1745,  to  a  daughter  of  Conrad 


Weiser,  the  famous  Indian  interpreter  of  Tulpehock- 
en, by  whom  he  had  eleven  children.  At  the  cen- 
tennial of  his  death  exercises  were  held  at  his  grave. 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Heniy  Melchior  Muhlenberg," 
an  authentic  account  of  his  successful  career  by 
William  J.  Mann,  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1887.  His  son,  John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg, 
was  a  major-general  in  the  American  army  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  a  member  of  the  first 
congress.  Another  son,  F.  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlen- 
berg, was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  and 
twice  speaker  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives. 
G.  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg,  a  third  son,  became  a 
noted  clergyman  and  a  distinguished  botanist.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  died  at  The  Trappe,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1787. 
MXJHLENBEBG,  Frederick  Augustus, 
first  president  of  Muhlenberg  college  (1867-1876), 
was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  85,  1818.  He 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  college.  Cannons- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1836,  and  from  Princeton  theological 
seminary  in  1838.  He  filled  a  chair  in  Franklin  col- 
lege, Lancaster,  Pa.,  from  1838  to  1850,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Pennsylvania  college  at  Gettys- 
burg from  1850  to  1867,  when  he  became  president 
of  Muhlenberg  college  at  AUentown,  Pa.,  named  in 
honor  and  established  as  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  his  distinguished  great-grandfather,  Henry  Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg,  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  America.  The  fine  scholarship,  successful 
experience  as  an  educator,  and  high  character  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  gave  prominence  and  influence  to  the 
new  institution  when  he  assumed  its  presidency,  Sept. 
1,  1867.  During  the  first  year  there  were  twenty- 
five  students  in  the  college  department  and  136  in 
the  academical  department.  The  first  faculty,  to- 
gether with  the  branches  each  member  taught,  was 
as  follows  :  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  mental  and  moral 
science,  Greek,  and  evidences  of  Christianity;  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Koons,  A.M.,  vice-president,  mathemat- 
ics, astronomy,  and  physics;  Rev.  William  R.  Hof- 
ford,  A.M.,  Latin;  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  A.M., 
rhetoric,  logic,  English  literature,  and  political  econ- 
omy ;  Rev.  .Joseph  F.  Fahs,  A.M.,  history  ;  Rev. 
Harris  Riis,  German;  T.  C.  Yeager,  M.D.,  chemis- 
try, physiology,  and  botany,  and  Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Seip,  A.M.,  principal  of  the  academical  department 
and  assistant  professor  of  Greek.  The  college  cur- 
riculum covered  a  four  years'  course  with  a  high 
standard  for  graduation.  The 
property  of  the  new  institution  em- 
braced five  acres  of  land  in  the 
city  of  AUentown.  The  building 
used  and  situated  on  these  grounds 
was  originally  the  Livingstone 
mansion,  in  which,  with  needed 
improvements,  AUentown  classical 
seminary  had  been  conducted  from 
1848  to  1864,  and  the  Collegiate 
•  Institute  from  1864  to  1867.  When 
the  college  was  founded,  impor- 
tant additions  and  improvements 
were  made  to  the  buildings. 
President  Muhlenberg  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  zeal  and 
earnestness  and  successfully  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion for  nine  years.  Duringpartof 
this  period  financial  support  was 
wanting,  and  the  college  passed  partly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
source  important  help  and  encouragement  were  ob- 
tained. The  prosperity  of  this  institution  was  regarded ' 
as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Lutheran  theological 
seminary,  established  in  1864  at  Philadelphia.  An 
endowment  fund  of  $43,000  was  raised,  but  the 
financial  panic,  general  throughout  the  countiy  in 
1873,  impaired  the  success  of  the  college.     The  fol- 
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lowing  year  tlie  trustees  transferred  the  ownership  of 
the  property  to  tlie  Ministeriiim,  which  assumed  the 
entii'e  management  with  the  design  of  making  it  a 
synodical  college.  Prof.  Theodore  L.  Seip,  as  finan- 
cial agent,  soon  raised  $33,000  for  endowment  pur- 
poses and  current  expenses,  and  renewed  the  confi- 
dence and  interest  in  the  college  and  increased  its 
prospects  for  usefulness  and  success.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg continued  his  faithful  and  devoted  services  as 
president  until  Sept.  11,  1876,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  position  to  which  he  was  called 
on  account  of  his  eminence  as  a  Greek  scholar.  In 
1891  he  became  tlie  president  of  Thiel  college  at 
Greenville,  Pa.  Among  the  noted  graduates  of 
Muhlenberg  college  under  President  Muhlenberg, 
may  be  mentioned:  Revere  F.  Weidner,  D.D.,  au- 
thor of  numerous  theological  text-books,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Lutheran  theological  seminary  in  Chi- 
cago, Rev.  William  Frick  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Ziegenfuss  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Jere- 
miah F.  Ohl,  author  of  several  excellent  works  on 
church  music.  Rev.  William  Beates  of  Lancaster, 
O.,  formerly  president  of  Thiel  college.  Rev.  John 
Bauman,  professor  of  sciences  in  Muhlenberg  col- 
lege. Congressman  6.  F.  Kribbs  of  Clarion,  Pa., 
Rev.  William  Myers  of  Reading,  Pa.,  pastor  and 
author.  Rev.  John  Nicum,  statistician  and  historian, 
of  Rochester,  Pa.,  Rev.  Luther  Roth,  author,  Milton 
C.  Henninger,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  William 
A.  Passavant,  superintendent  of  home  missions  for 
the  General  council  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  North 
America. 

SADTIjEB,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  second  presi- 
dent of  Muhlenberg  college  (1877-85),  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  35,  1833.  He  was  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania  college  at  Gettysburg  in  1842, 
and  from  the  theological  seminary  there  in  1845, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  a  parish  at  Pine  Grove,  Pa., 
serving  until  1849.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  at 
-Shippensburg,  Pa.,  from  1849  to  1853,  at  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  from  1853  to  1856,  and  St.  John's  Luther- 
an church  at  Easton,  Pa.,  from  1856  to  1862,  when 
he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Female  college  at 
Lutherville,  Md.,  where  he  did  most  efficient  work 
as  teacher  and  pastor  fourteen  years.  In  January, 
1877,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Muhlenberg  col- 
lege. In  his  inaugural  address  he  earnestly  invited 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  the  Minister- 
ium,  urged  the  establishment 
^  on  a  permanent  basis  of  a  sy- 

nodical college  of  a  high  liter- 
ary and  religious  standard  in 
which  young  men  could  be 
trained  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  for  the  seminary 
at  Philadelphia,  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  for  various 
pursuits  in  life.  The  Minis- 
terium  elected  the  board  of 
trustees  and  assumed  entire 
responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  college.  It  was 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  it  was  now 
a  Lutheran  coll  ege  with  the  f  ol- 
lowingtrusteos:  Revs.  E.Green- 
wald,  D.D.,  J.  A  Seiss,  D.D., 
E.  A.  Bauer,  W.  Rath,  B. 
M.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  Jacob 
Fry,  D.D.,  Reuben  Hill,  A.  Spaeth,  D.D.,  J.  K. 
Plitt,  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  J.  B.  Rath,  J.  B.  Schindel, 
G.  A.  Hinterleitner,  R.  F.  Weidner,  C.  J.  Cooper, 
J.  F.  Ohl,  J.  F.  Wampole,  and  John  W.  Early; 
Messrs.  C.  Pretz,  H.  Weinsheimer,  R.  B.  Wright, 
C.  W.  Cooper,  J.  Reichard,  A.  W.  Polteiger,  A.  S 
Ulrich,  E.  S.  Shimer,  H.  Lehman,  C.  H.  Schaeflfer, 


¥'.  G.  Bernd,  and  H.  A.  Grim.  There  were  few 
changes  in  the  faculty  or  in  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  the  college  during  Dr.  Sadtler's  presidency. 
Prof.  M,  H.  Richards  returned  to  his  professorship 
in  1874,  Prof  Seip  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in 
addition  to  Latin,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Hoi-ne  became 
principal  of  the  academic  department  with  normal, 
academic,  and  i.omraercial  courses  of  study.  The 
college  still  had  a  large  debt,  but  in  1879  Asa  Packer, 
president  of  the  Lehigh  valley  railroad  company  and 
the  munificent  benefactor  of  Lehigh  university,  left 
a  bequest  to  Muhlenberg  college  of  $30,000,  with 
which  the  Packer  professorship  of  natural  and  ap- 
plied sciences  was  founded.  Prof.  Seip  secured 
from  J.  K.  Mosser  and  Thomas  Keek  of  Allentown, 
a  cash  endowment  of  $30,000,  and  the  Mosser-Keck 
chair  of  Greek  language  and  literature  was  estab- 
lished in  1880.  Rev.  W .  Waokernagel  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  German  in  1881,  and  E.  F.  Smith, . 
to  the  Packer  professorship  in  1881.  Dr.  William 
Herbst  resigned  the  chair  of  botany  the  same  year. 
Rev.  John  Kohler  became  principal  of  the  academic 
department  in  1882,  and  N.  W.  Thomas  succeed- 
ed Prof.  Smith  in  the  chair  of  science  in  1883. 
Jonathan  Reichard  resigned  as  treasurer  of  board 
of  trustees  in  1883  after  sixteen  years  of  service,  and 
Rev.  C.  J.  Cooper  succeeded  him  and  also  became 
financial  agent  of  the  college.  In  1885  Dr.  Sadtler 
sustained  severe  injuries  from  a  fall  on  the  ice,  and 
re.signed  the  presidency  after  nine  years  of  faithful 
and  devoted  services. 

SEIP,  Theodore  Lorenzo,  D.D.,  third  presi- 
dent of  Muhlenberg  college  (1886-  ),  was  born  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  June  25,  1843,  son  of  Reuben  L.  and 
Sarah  A.  Seip.  He  was  educated 
at  Pennsylvania  college  at  Gettys- 
burg, was  graduated  in  1864,  and 
completed  the  theological  course 
at  the  Lutheran  seminary  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1867.  During  the  Con- 
federate invasion  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1863  he  joined  the  college  com- 
pany, entered  the  Federal  army  in 
the  36th  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
serving  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Couch, 
who  commanded  the  department 
of  the  Susquehanna  until  after  the 
armies  had  returned  into  Virginia.  M 
He  spent  the  spring  of  1864  as  a  %- 
delegate  of  the  U.  S.  Christian 
commission  in  Tennes.see  and  Geor- 
gia with  Gen.  Sherman's  army,  in 
charge  of  the  office  and  work  of 
the  commission  at  the  liospitals  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  While  there  he  secured  from 
a  dying  Germsln  soldier  under  his  care,  a  bequest  for 
the  Orphans'  home  at  Germantown,  Pa.  From 
Murfreesboro'  he  proceeded  to  Chattanooga  and  from 
thence  to  the  front  where  Sherman  was  fighting  his 
way  to  Atlanta.  After  the  battle  of  Resacn,  Ga.,  he 
ministered  to  the  wounded  and  dying  of  both 
armies.  Upon  his  return  to  college  he  was  graduated 
with  his  class  in  1864.  The  following  spring  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission 
to  inspect  its  work  and  stations  in  the  armies  under 
Gen.  Grant  on  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers, 
rendering  valuable  service  to  humanity  and  show- 
ing patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  from  the  seminary  in  1867, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran 
church  and  the  same  year  was  elected  the  first 
principal  of  the  academic  department  of  Muhlenberg 
college  and  assistant  professor  of  Greek  in  the  col- 
lege. He  was  secretary  of  the  faculty  1867-85,  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  1872-76;  financial  agent  of  the  col- 
lege, 1876-77;  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  1877-81, 
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and  Mosser-Keck  professor  of  Greek,  l«81-86,  when 
he  became  president.  As  financial  agent  he  awak- 
ened renewed  interest,  restored  confidence  in  the 
permanency  of  the  institution,  and  averted  the  ruin 
that  had  threatened  it  on  account  of  lack  of  financial 
support,  by  raising  in  all  $50,000.  Together  with 
President  Sadtler  he  labored  faithfully  and  devoted- 
ly for  the  success  of  the  college. '  Possessing  rare 
executive  and  administrative  abilities,  as  well  as 
being  an  accomplished  scholar  and  teacher,  Dr. 
Seip,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sadtler  in  1885, 
was  unanimously  chosen  president,  which  position, 
on  account  of  his  long  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, he  was  eminently  qualified  to  fill.  He  reor- 
ganized the  affairs  of  the  institution  in  co-opera- 
tion with  all  persons  interested  in  it,  and  an  era  of 
renewed  prosperity,  greater  activity,  and  wider  in- 
fluence soon  arrived.  The  number  of  students  in- 
creased, the  financial  resources  were  enlarged,  and 
needed  improvements  were  made  to  the  buildings. 
The  financial  agent.  Rev.  C.  J.  Cooper,  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  zeal,  raised  sufficient  money  to 
reduce  the  debt  from  |75,000  to  40,000,  and  the  en- 
dowment fund  was  increased  to  $150,000.  Three 
professorships  were  added  in  1892,  the  quadra-cen 
tennial  being  celebrated  with  imposing  ceremonies 
the  same  year.  The  efficient  management  now 
enables  the  college  to  meet  all  current  expenses,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging,  there  being 
a  larger  attendence  of  students  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  The  325  young  men  who  have  been  grad- 
uated are  now  occupying  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  the  professions  and  business  enterprises  all 
over  this  country.  About  one-half  of  them  are  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  in  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
hence  Muhlenberg  college  is  the  just  pride  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  One  highly  com- 
mendable feature  is  the  liberal  Christian  training 
wliich  yoimg  men  get  here  at  the  formative  period 
of  their  lives.  Widely  known  as  a  successful  edu- 
cator. Dr.  Seip  occupies  an  infiuential  position  among 
college  presidents.  He  was  active  in  organizing  the 
College  association  of  the  middle  states  and  Mary- 
land at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1887,  has  served  as  its  vice- 
president  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions. A  recent  report  of  the  U.  S.  commissioner 
of  education  designates  Muhlenberg  as  a  progressive 
institution,  and  specially  strong  and  thorough  in  the 
classics. 

FORBES,  William  Amariah.,  clerk  of  Kala- 
mazoo county,  Mich.,  was  born  in  Kalamazoo,  then  a 
village,  Jan.  12,  1853.  Hisfather, 
James  P.  Forbes,  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  but  made  Michi- 
gan his  home  in  1837,  and  fol- 
lowed the  business  of  contractor 
and  builder.  His  mother,  Aman- 
da E.  Bennett,  was  the  daughter 
of  Elisha  Bennett,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  to  reach  Kalama- 
zoo from  New  York.  William  was 
the  third  son.  His  education  was 
received  in  the  public  schools.  He 
completed  the  course  of  study  in 
the  Kalamazoo  high -school  in 
1874,  and  for  the  next  two  years  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Kalamazoo 
handle  manufacturing  company. 
In  1877  he  engaged  as  bookkeep- 
er for  J.  L.  Sebrin^  &  Co., 
shippers  of  grain,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  seven  years. 
He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  Webster, 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  buying  and  ship- 
ping gi'ain  till  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  present 
oflBce  Jan.  1,  1891.  He  was  re-elected  in  November, 
1893.     Mr.  Forbes  is  a  republican  and  made  his  first 
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venture  in  politics  in  1887,  when  he  was  elected 
supervisor  of  his  ward  in  Kalamazoo,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  re-elected  four  times.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1875,  he  married  Adella  V.,  daughter  of 
John  Sebring,  of  Kalamazoo.  Mr.  Forbes  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  an  energetic 
worker  for  the  advancement  of  his  city's  interests. 

PliATT,  Henry  Clay,  U.  S.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  was  boi'n  in  New 
York  city  Oct.  23,  1840,  the  son  of  David  Piatt,  who 
for  many  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  firm  of  Piatt 
Brothers,  refiners  and  jewel- 
ers, in  Maiden  Lane.  His 
father  retired  from  business 
in  1846,  and  removed  to  his 
farm  and  country  seat  at 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  where 
his  ancestor,  Isaac  Piatt, 
had  settled  in  1663,  being 
one  of  the  original  paten- 
tees of  the  town  of  Hun- 
tington, under  the  old  Eng- 
lish charters  of  1664  and 
1688.  It  is  said  of  Isaac 
Piatt  that  "he  held  every 
office  of  consequence  in  the 
gift  of  his  townsmen."  The 
family  is  descended  from 
Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  who  was  a 
noted  agriculturist  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  whom  a  sketch  may  be  found  in  Donald 
6.  Mitchell's  "Wet  Days  at  Edgewood. "  During  the 
revolution  the  family  was  well  represented  in  the 
Continental  army,  both  as  officers  and  as  privates. 
Henry  was  educated  at  Ashland  Hall,  West  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  at  Princeton  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1858  as  the  youngest 
member  of  his  class.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Van  Winkle  &  Halsey,  48  Wall  street;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  New  York  city  in  1863;  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  state  assembly  from  Suf- 
folk county  in  1864,  and  re-elected  in  1865.  After 
his  services  in  the  legislature,  he  practiced  law  in 
New  York  city  in  partnership  with  ex-State  Senator 
Christie  of  Richmond  county  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Huntington, 
and  had  thereafter  an  extensive  general  practice, 
civil  and  criminal,  in  the  state  courts.  He  delivered 
the  centennial  address  at  Huntington  on  July  4, 1876, 
which  was  published  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the 
town,  and  contains  valuable  historical  matter.  He 
was,  during  his  residence  on  Long  Island,  a  well- 
known  stump-sijeaker  for  the  democratic  party  in 
presidential  campaigns,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  first  election  of  President  Cleveland,  contrib- 
uting largely  to  the  democratic  vote  of  Sufllolk 
county  (usually  republican),  which  gave  Mr.  Cleve- 
land the  handsome  majority  of  555.  In  1886  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  and,  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment under  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration 
of  assistant  U.  S.  attorney,  he  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  service  of  the  government  as  chief  assistant 
in  charge  of  the  customs  aijd  civil  cases,  in  which 
branches  of  the  law  he  is  an  expert.  He  was 
appointed  U.  S.  attorney  on  Jan.  39,  1894.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Princeton  club,  of  the  Chi  Phi  Greek 
letter  society,  of  the  Cliosophic  society  and  of  the 
Reform  club.  After  1886  he  took  no  public  part 
in  politics,  but  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  position  in  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  treasury  department  in  the  U.  S.  courts  in 
the  southern  district  of  New  York.  In  1864  he 
married  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Judge  Munson 
of  Connecticut,  a  most  estimable  and  accomplished 
lady. 
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BABKON,  James,  naval  officer,  was  boin   in 
Virginia  in  1769.     He  became  a  sailor  in  his  youtb, 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  master,  and  after  com- 
manding various  merchantmen,  was  in  1798  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  navy.     He  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1799,  to  that  of  commodore 
in  1806,  and  when  war  with  France  threatened  in 
1807  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Chesa- 
peake.    The  latter  left  Wash- 
ington with  a  hastily  collected 
crew  and  poorly  jirepared  in 
every  way  for  effective  oper- 
ations.     Soon    after    sailing 
she" encountered  the  British 
frigate  Leopard,  whose  com- 
mander demanded  the  return 
of  certain   British   deserters, 
who  he  alleged  wei'e  on  board 
the  Chesapeake.     Com.  Bar- 
ron I'efused  to  comply  with 
this  demand,  and  the  Leopard 
opened  fire,  killing  three  of 
the   Chesapeake's  crew,  and 
wounding  eighteen.    Barron, 
after  firing  one  of  his  guns, 
lowered   the   U.  S.  flag  and 
:„  the  British  commander  board- 
7  ed  tlie  Chesapeake  and  car- 
ried away  the  sailors  of  whom 
he  was  in  search.     The  Ches- 
apeake carried  thirty-eight  and   the  Leopard  fifty 
guns.      Later  the   British  government  condemned 
the  action  of  its  representative,   returned  the  sail- 
ors taken  from  the  Chesapeake,    and   paid  a  con- 
siderable indemnity.     Barron,  however,  was  severe- 
ly  censnred  by  the  public  and  his  fellow-officers 
(though  he  contended, with  justice,  that,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the   navy  department,  he  had   been 
powerless  to  resist  the  demand  of  the  Leopard);  was 
tried   by  court-martial   and   suspended    from  duty 
for  five  years,  and  never  again  held  a  responsible 
command  at  sea.     In  1820,  regarding  Com.  Decatur 
as  the  head  of  a  cabal,  which  he  believed  existed 
against  him,  he  challenged  the  latter  to  mortal  com- 
bat.    Decatur  accepted  the  challenge  and   in   the 
encoimter  that  followed   near   Bladensburg,    Md., 
Decatur  was  killed   and   Barron   badly   wounded. 
Decatur  was  a  popular  idol,  and  the  result  of  the 
duel  only  served  to  increase  the  ill-feeling  that  al- 
ready existed  against  Barron.     The  latter  in  1839 
reached  the  rank  of  senior  officer  of  the  navy,  but, 
until  his  retirement  from  the  .service,  passed  his  tinie 
in  the  performance   of  shore  duty  or  on  waiting 
orders.     Time  has  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of 
cowardice,  and  it  is  now  believed   that   he  was  in 
large  measure  the  victim  of  circumstances.     He  died 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Apr.  21,  1851. 

JULIAN,  George  Washington,  congressman, 
was  born  near  Centreville,  Wayne  county,  Ind., 
Jlay  5,  1817.  His  jiarents  were  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  state,  and  his  early  education  was  acquired  in 
the  common  schools.  He  afterward  taught  school, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
He  entered  politics  and  in  1845  was  chosen  a  represent- 
ative to  the  state  legislature  by  the  whigparty.  He  be 
came  warmly  interested  in  the  slavery  question,  and 
in  1848  severed  his  party  relations  and  gave  zealous 
support  to  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  In '1849  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  congress  by  the  free-soilei-s 
and  democrats  of  the  fourth  Indiana  district.  In 
1853  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  on 
the  free-soil  ticket.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  republican  party,  was  re-elected  to 
congress  in  1860,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active 
members  during  the  ensuing  ten  years.  He  served 
on  the  joint  committee  of  the  conduct  of  war  and  on 
that  which   prepared  the  articles  of  impeachment 


against  Andrew  Johnson.  Both  in  congress  and  out 
he  strenuously  opjiosed  the  monopoly  and  plunder 
of  the  public  domain.  He  pleaded  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  policy  of  striking 
at  slavery  as  its  cause.  In  1868  he  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  forbidding  the  denial  of 
the  ballot  to  any  citizen  on  accoimt  of  race,  color 
or  se.x.  In  1872  he  joined  the  liberal  republicans 
and  supported  Horace  Greeley  for  president.  In 
jNFay,  1883,  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
New  Mexico.  His  latter  years  have  been  devoted 
mainly  to  literary  work.  A  volume  of  his  speeches 
was  published  in  1873,  and  in  1884  appeared  his 
"Political  Recollections." 

EASTON,  Carroll  Francis,  banker,  was  born 
in  Lowville,  Lewis  county,  N.'  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1857. 
His  father,  a  merchant  of  tliat  place,  died,  leaving  a 
young  family  without  resoui'ces.  Carroll  worked 
on  a  farm  for  sevei'al  years  for  his  board  and  three- 
months'  yearly  schooling.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  straw  hat  manufacturer  in 
Philadelphia.  The  proprietor  failing  in  business,  he 
became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  stoi'e;  then  went  to 
Lanesboro',  Minn.,  in  1874,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen was  cashier  of  the  bank  at  that  place.  When 
the  first  railroads  were  being  built  in  Dakota  h& 
moved  to  Sioux  Falls,  and  in  1880  was  engaged  in 
banking  there,  in  Yanktim  and  in  other  points  of 
the  fast  developing  teriitory,  as  well  as  in  Minnesota. 
He  handled  large  sums  of  money,  running  at  times 
into  the  millions,  for  Eastern  investors,  wilh  never 
a  breach  of  trust  or  failure  in  judgment,  and  thereby 
contributed  greatlj'  to  ihe  improvement  of  Dakota's 
resoui'ces.  June  7,  1883,  he  married  Eva  Burns,  of 
Caledonia,  Minn.,  and  since  the  time  when  Aberdeen 
was  first  planted  on  the  praiiies  of  the  James  river 
valley,  now  in  South  Dakota,  has  made  that  place 
his  home.  In  1885  Mr,  Easton 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  first  building  association 
in  Aberdeen,  and  later  became 
general  manager  of  the  build-, 
ing  and  loan  association  of  Da- 
kota. He  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  system  of  co- 
operative loaning,  believing 
that  the  rural  sections  of  the 
West  might  be  benefited  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  labor- 
ing classes  have  been  in  many 
cities  in  the  East,  notably  in 
Philadelphia,  by  a  properly 
applied  system.  He  obtain- 
ed the  adoption  of  important 
changes  in  the  laws — in  fact, 
might  be  considered  the  au- 
thor of  the  present  efficient 
statutes  of  South  Dakota  re- 
lating to  building  association  corporations,  under 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  conduct  the  business 
of  building  associations  on  lines  conforming  to  the 
rules  generally  adopted  by  other  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  ccmntry,  and  to  build  up  one  of  the  larg- 
est loan  companies  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  contributed  laigely  to  the  current  literature 
of  the  day  on  the  subject,  and  has  been  an  enthu- 
siast for  homes  owned  by  the  occupants  instead  of 
the  landlord;  the  conditions  given  being:  necessity 
of  shelter  for  the  family,  limited  income,  payment 
to  the  association  of  the  same  or  less  amount  than 
I'ent  of  a  similar  property  to  that  required,  and  the 
results  accruing  to  the  home-getter.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  bundle  of  receipts  for  money  spent, 
on  the  other  a  home  in  the  near  future.  Mr"  Easton 
mer  ts  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest 
financiers  of  the  Northwest. 
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NOTE.— The  Editors  invite  inspection  to  the  Index  of  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography,  As  it  covers  but  a  portion  of  tne  set,  names  not  found  here  are  not  necessarily  omitted  from  the  work,  but  they 
would  be  thankful  for  the  suggestion  of  names  of  prominent  persons,  living  or  deceased,  of  national  or  local  repute,  especially 
those  not  found  in  previous  works,  of  which  any  one  has  knowledge,  and  considers  entitled  to  a  place.  Such  suggestions  may 
be  the  means  of  discovering  valuable  biographies  that  might  have  escaped  notice,  and  even  if  already  known  to  them,  may 
bring  out  additional  facts  which  will  make  the  biographies  more  complete. 
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Abbett,  Leon,  governor,  I.  458. 

Abbot,  Ezra,  scholar,  IV.  384. 

Abbott,  Austin,  lawyer,  II,  342. 

Abbott,  Benjamin  V.,  lawyer,  V.  107. 

Abbott,  Emma,  III,  858,  Wetherell,  E,  A. 

Abbott,  Frank,  physician,  II,  359. 

Abbott,  Joseph  Carter,  journalist,  V.  48. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  clergyman,  I.  473. 

Abbott,  Russell  B.,  educator,  II,  50, 

Abell,  Arunah  S.,  journalist.  III.  263. 

Abercrombie,  James,  1TO6, 1.  102. 

Abercrombie,  James,  178-.i,  I.  102. 

Abercrombie,  John  J.,  IV.  333. 

Abort,  Byron  D.  L.,  soldier,  I,  284, 

Abert,  Charles  E.,  busmess  man,  I.  284. 

Abort,  George,  pioneer,  I.  284. 

Abort,  George  A.,  business  man,  I.  284. 

Abert,  James  William,  soldier,  IV.  395. 

Abert,  J.  B.,  machinist  and  soldier,  I.  284, 

Abert,  John  James,  engineer,  IV.  380. 

Abert,  William  Stone,  lawyer,  IV.  216. 

Abert,  William  S.,  soldier,  IV.  396. 

Abolition  Society,  I,  336,  Franklin,  B. 

Abraham,  W.,  business  man.  III.  308. 

Acken,  William  H.,  merchant,  IV.  469. 

Acker,  David  D.,  merchant,  I,  179, 

Acton,  Thomas  Coxton,  banker,  I.  275. 

Actors'  Fund  of  America,  1. 139,  Palmer,  A. 
M. 

Adair,  G.  W.,  real  estate  operator,  II.  425. 

Adair,  James,  Indian  trader,  IV.  240. 

Adair,  John,  soldier,  II.  249. 

Adams,  Abigail  Smith,  II.  4. 

Adams,  Allen  W.,  merchant.  III.  248. 

Adams,  Charles  B.,  geologist,  V.  311. 

Adams,  Charles  FoUen,  author,  I.  279. 

Adams,  Charles  H.,  banker,  V,  259, 

Adams,  Charles  K.,  educate,  IV,  477. 

Adams,  Edwin,  actor,  V,       r», 

Adams,  Elmer  B.,  lawyer,  >, ,  385. 

Adams,  Hannah,  author,  V.  459. 

Adams,  Henry  H.,  merchant,  II.  177. 

Adams,  John,  second  president,  II.  1. 

Adams,  John,  soldier,  IV.  397. 

Adams,  John,  I.  30,  Jay,  J. 

Adams,  John  D.,  commissioner,  V.  407. 

Adams,  John  Milton,  journalist,  I.  214. 

Adams,  John  Q.,  sixth  president,  V.  73. 

Adams,  Louisa  C,  V.  76. 

Adams,  Nehemiah,  clergyman,  II.  318. 

Adams,  Samuel,  governor,  1733. 1.  104;  at- 
tempt to  arrest  by  the  British,  I.  103, 
Hancock,  J. 

Adams,  Samuel,  I.  104,  Adams,  S. 

Adams,  Stephen,  senator.  III.  418. 

Adams  W.  I.,  manufacturer,  II.  14. 

Adams'  William  Taylor,  author,  I.  203. 

Adler,  Felix,  reformer,  I.  378. 

Adrain,  Robert,  college  vice-provost,  1, 347. 

Adrain,  Robert,  lawyer,  V.  489. 


Agar,  John  Girard,  lawyer.  III.  325. 
Agassiz,  Alexander,  scientist.  III,  98. 
Agassiz,  Jean  L.  R,,  naturalist,  II,  360, 
Agnew,  Alex,  McL,,  merchant,  I,  199. 
Agnew,  Daniel,  jurist,  IV.  28. 
Agnus,  Felix,  soldier  and  publisher,  I.  200. 
Agricultural  Bureau,  illus.,  I.  147,  Rusk,  J, 

M. 
Aikens,  A.  J.,  editor  and  mfr.,  I.  476. 
Aikman,  Hugh,  IV.  343. 
Ainsworth,  Frank  B.,  educator,  V.  85. 
Akerman,  Amos  T.,  att'y-general,  IV.  21. 
Alabama,  Capture  of,   II.    102,  Winslow 

J.  A. 
Alabama    Confederate    cruiser,    IV.     340, 

Semmes,  R. 
Albaugh,  John  W.,  actor,  II.  167. 
Alberger,  F.  A.,  business  man,  IV.  186. 
Albion  College.    Principals  of  Seminary: 

Hinman,  C.  T.,  second,  V.  471. 

Mayhew,  I.,  third,  V.  471. 

Stockwell,  C.  F.,  first,  V.  471. 
Presidents: 

Fiske,  L.  R.,  fifth,  V.  473. 

Jocelyn,  G.  B.,  second,  V.  472. 

McKeown,  J.  L.  G.,  fourth. 

Silber,  W.  B.,  third,  V.  473. 

Sinex,  T.  H.,  first,  V.  472. 
Albright,  Andrew,  inventor,  IV.  446. 
Alcott,  Amos  B.,  author,  II,  218. 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  author,  I.  204. 
Alden,  H.  M.,  author  and  editor,  I.  153. 
Alden,  James,  rear-admiral,  II.  104. 
Alden,  James,  naval  officer,  IV.  203. 
Aldrich,  James,  jurist.  III.  434. 
Aldrich,  J.  C,  philanthropist,  V.  66. 
Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  author,  I,  283. 
Aldrich,  Wm.  F.,  philanthropist,  V.  65. 
Aldridge,  George  W.,  contractor,  IV.  171 
Alexander,  A.,  college  president,  II.  22. 
Alexander,  Barton  S.,  soldier,  IV.  471. 
Alexander,  Edmund  B.,  soldier,  IV.  225. 
Alexander,  Joseph  A„  orientalist,  I.  243. 
Alexander,  Matilda  G.,  author,  IV.  87. 
Alexander,  Nathaniel,  governor,  IV.  481. 
Alexander,  William,  clergyman,  V.  44. 
Alexander,  William  (Lord  Stirling),  I.  44. 
Alford  University,  V.  231,  Kenyon,  W.  C. 
Alger,  Russel  A.,  governor,  V,  276. 
Alison,  F.,  college  vice-provost,  I.  346. 
Allaire,  Anthony  J.,  soldier,  II.  188. 
Allen,  Edward  C,  farmer,  II.  427. 
Allen,  Ethan,  rev.  soldier,  I,  45. 
Allen,  Ethan,  statue  of,  I.  878,  Mead,  L.  J. 
Allen,  George  Murdock,  editor,  V.  40. 
Allen,  Henry  Watkins,  soldier,  IV.  38. 
Allen,  Ira,  secretary,  IV.  89. 
Allen,  Jere.  Mervin,  insurance.  V.  137. 
Allen,  Joel  Asaph,  scientist.  III.  100. 
Allen,  John,  congressman,  II.  400. 
Allen,  John,  inventor,  II.  427, 
Allen,  John  Beard,  senator,  I.  297. 


Allen,  Paul,  editor,  V.  128. 

Allen,  Robert,  soldier,  IV.  885. 

Allen,  Solomon,  soldier,  IV.  416. 

Allen,  Stephen,  merchant,  IV,  256. 

Allen,  Stephen,  sachem.  III.  384, 

Allen,  Thomas,  artist,  V.  318. 

Allen,  Thomas  B,,  soldier,  IV.366. 

Allen,  Thomas  Hampton,  V.  89. 

Allen,  William,  college  president,  I,  418, 

Allen,  William,  governor.  III,  142. 

Allen,  William,  jurist,  V.  414. 

Allen,  Wm.  Henry,  naval  oflcer,  V.  225. 

Allen,  William  T.,  clergyman,  III.  393. 

Allen,  Wm.  Vincent,  senator,  V.  217. 

Allison,  William  B.,  senat.:  ,  I,  296. 

AUston,  Washington,  painter,  V.  383. 

Almy,  John  Jay,  naval  ofiicer,  IV.  283. 

Alsop,  John,  merchant.  I.  496, 

Alsop,  Richard,  poet,  IV.  437. 

Alston,  Willis,  congressman,  II,  il8, 

Alston,  Willis,  Jr,,  congressman,  II.  118. 

Alt,  Gustav  Adolf  F.  W.,  physician,  V.  37. 

Alvord,  Benjamin,  soldier,  IV.  51. 

Alvord,  Thomas  Gold,  lawyer,  II.  413. 

Ambler,  William  E.,  lawyer,  I,  327. 

America,  yacht,  illustration,  I,  448. 

America's  cup,  1. 447,  Stevens,  J.  C,  Schuy- 
ler, G.  L. 

American  Anti-slavery  Society,  I.  413,  Pur- 
vis, R. 

American  Independence  first  conceived,  I, 
17,  Otis,  J. 

American  Scott,  I,  399,  Cooper,  J.  F. 

Ames,  Adebert,  soldier,  IV.  354. 

Ames,  Fisher,  statesman,  II,  382. 

Ames,  Oakes,  congressman,  II,  199. 

Ames,  Oakes  A.,  manufacturer,  II.  300, 

Ames,  Oliver,  governor,  I,  122, 

Amherst  College.    Presidents; 
Gates,  M.  E,,  sixth,  V.  309. 
Hitchcock,  E.,  third,  V.  308. 
Humphrey,  H.,  second,  V.  308. 
Moore,  Z.  S.,  first,  V.  307. 
Seelye,  J.  H.,  fifth. 
Stearns,  W.  A.,  fourth,  V.  309. 

Amherst,  Jeffery,rev.  soldier,  I.  101. 

Ammen,  Daniel,  naval  ofBcer,  IV.  393. 

Ammen,  Jacob,  soldier,  IV.  391. 

Ammidown  E.  H.,  merchant.  III.  246. 

Amory,  Thomas  J.  C,  soldier,  IV.  283. 

Amundson,  John  A.,  lawyer,  V.  495. 

Andersen,  C,  attorney-general.  III.  191. 

Anderson,  Galusha,  college  pres.,  I,  303. 

Anderson,  George  B.,  soldier,  IV.  418. 

Anderson,  James  B.,  clergyman,  IV.  62. 

Anderson,  James  P.,  soldier,  IV,  129. 

Anderson,  Joseph,  senator,  II,  11, 

Anderson,  Mary,  actress,  I,  243. 

Anderson,  Richard  H.,  soldier,  IV.  395. 

Anderson,  Robert,  soldier,  IV.  179. 

Anderson,  Robert  H.,  soldier,  IV.  130. 

Anderson,  Thomas  McA,,  soldier,  IV.  410. 
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Anderson,  William,  soldier,  IV.  352. 
Andover  first  named,  I.  18,  Osgood,  S. 
Andre,  John,  British  soldier,  I.  48. 
Andrew,  James  Osgood,  bishop,  I,  521. 
Andrew,  John  Albion,  governor,  I.  116. 
Andrew,  S.,  rector  and  college  pres.,  I.  164. 
Andrews,  A.  B.,  railroad  president,  II,  482. 
Andrews,  E.  B.,  college  president,  I.  303j 

I.  308. 
Andrews,  Garnett,  lawyer,  IV.  184, 
Andrews,  Geo.  Leonard,  soldier,  V.  46. 
Andrews,  John,  college  provost,  I.  342. 
Andrews,  Newton  L.,  educator,  V.  429. 
Andrews,  Timothy  P.,  soldier,  IV.  321. 
Angell,  James  Burrill,  educator,  I.  251. 
Angell,  William  G.,  inventor,  II.  392. 
Angier,  Nedom  L.,  physician,  II.  349. 
Anshacher,  A.  B.,  manufacturer,  II.  515. 
Ansorge,  Ghas.,  musical  conductor,  V.  260. 
Anthony,  Susan  B.,  reformer,  IV.  403. 
Apostle  of  the  Indians,  II.  422,  Eliot,  J, 
Appleton,  Daniel,  publisher,  II.  509. 
Appleton,  Daniel  &  Co.,  II.  509. 
Appleton,  Daniel  S.,  publisher,  II.  510. 
Appleton,  George  S.,  publisher,  II.  510. 
Appleton,  J.,  father  of  prohibition,  V.  433. 
Appleton,  Jesse,  college  president,  I.  417. 
Appleton,  John  A.,  publisher,  II.  510. 
Appleton,  Samnel,  merchant,  V.  127. 
Appleton,  William  H.,  publisher,  II.  510. 
Archibald,  G.  D.,  college  president,  II.  125. 
Arkell,  James,  manufacturer,  I.  367. 
Arkins,  John,  journalist,  I.  268. 
Armistead,  Lewis  Addison,  soldier,  V.  15. 
Armstrong,  G.  W.,  business  man,  II.  152. 
Armstrong,  Jas.  F.,  naval  officer,  IV.  315. 
Armstrong,  John,  sec'y  of  war,  I.  48. 
Armstrong,  P.  B.,  insurance  pres.,  I.  256. 
Armstrong,  Samuel  C,  educator,  I.  436. 
Arnett,  Benjamin  W.,  bishop.  III.  499. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  rev.  soldier,  I.  53. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  suspected  of  treachery,  I, 

45,  Brown,  J.;  treachery,  I.  49,  Andre,  J. 
Arnold,  Lewis  G.,  soldier,  IV.  297. 
Arnold,  Richard,  IV.  399. 
Artemus  Ward,  pen-name,  I.  425,  Browne, 

C.  F. 
Arthur,  C.  A.,  president  of  U.  S.,  IV.  247. 
Ashboth,  Alexander  S.,  soldier,  IV.  413. 
Ashburn,  George  W.,  soldier,  IV.  399. 
Ashby,  Turner,  soldier,  IV.  296. 
Ashe,  Samuel,  governor,  IV.  421. 
Ashmead,  Henry  G.,  autlior,  IV.  93. 
Asia,  capture  of  the  sloop,  I.  51,  Hale,  N. 
Associated  Press,  origin  of,  1. 127,  Beach,  M. 

Y. 
Atkinson,  Byron  A.,  merchant,  III.  68. 
Atkinson,  Henry  Morell,  banker,  V.  223. 
Atkinson,  J.  M.  P.,  college  president,  II.  36. 
Atkinson,  Wilham  Elrie,  lawyer,  V.  183. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The,  illus.    Publisher,  I. 

281,   Houghton,  H.  0.;  Editors,  I.  282, 

Howells,  W.  D.,  Fields,  J.  T.;  I.  283,  Al- 

drich,  T.  B.,  Scudder,  H.  E. 
Attwood,  Julius,  banker,  II.  343. 
Aubry,  Leander  J.,  manufacturer,  II.  239. 
Audenried,  Joseph  C,  soldier,  IV.  327. 
Augur,  Christopher  C,  soldier,  IV.  327. 
Austell,  Alfred,  financier,  I.  536. 
Austin,  Moses,  pioneer,  V.  157. 
Austin,  Samuel,  college  president,  II,  39, 
Authors'  club,  I.  367,  Boyesen,  H.  H. 
Averell,  William  W.,  soldier,  IV.  331. 
Avery,  Alphonso  C,  jurist,  III.  424. 
Avery,  Benjamin  Park,  journalist,  I.  319, 
Avery,  Elroy,  McKendree,  educator,  V.  18. 


Avery,  Henry  Ogden,  architect,  I,  157. 
Avery,  Isaac  Wheeler,  lawyer.  III.  238. 
Avery,  Samuel  P.,  art  connoisseur,  I.  157. 
Ayres,  Bomeyn  B.,  soldier,  IV.  255. 


Babbitt,  Edwin  B.,  soldier,  V.  31. 
Babcock,  George  H.,  Engineer,  V.  304. 
Babcock,  Orville  E.,  soldier,  IV.  411. 
Bache,  Alex.  Dallas,  educator.  III.  348. 
Bache,  Franklin,  chemist,  V.  346. 
Bache,  Theophylact,  merchant,  I.  496. 
Bachman,  Solomon,  merchant,  III.  421. 
Backus,  Truman  Jay,  educator,  V.  375. 
Bacon,  Delia  Salter,  authoress,  I.  477. 
Bacon,  George  A.,  agriculturist,  V.  382. 
Bacon,  Edward  P.,  merchant,  II.  234. 
Bacon,  F.,  piano  manufacturer,  II.  447. 
Bacon,  James  Terrill,  merchant.  III.  218, 
Bacon,  Joel  Smith,  educator.  III.  152. 
Bacon,  Leonard,  clergyman,  I.  176. 
Bacon,  Xathaniel,  colonial  leader,  V.  337. 
Bacon,  Sherman  J.,  merchant.  III.  256. 
Bacon,  Thomas  Scott,  clergyman,  V.  305. 
Bacone,  AlmonC,  president,  III.  310. 
Badger,  Geo.  E.,  secretary.  III.  40,  305. 
Badger,  Oscar  C,  naval  ofBcer,  V.  333. 
Baer,  William  Jacob,  artist,  V.  469. 
Bagley,  John  Judson,  governor,  V.  274, 
Bailey,  Gamaliel,  journalist,  II.  417. 
Bailey,  George  M.,  journalist,  V.  354. 
Bailey,  Guilford  D.,  soldier,  IV.  364. 
Bailey,  Jacob,  rev.  soldier,  I.  46. 
Bailey,  James  S.,  manufacturer,  III,  150. 
Bailey,  Joseph,  soldier,  V.  394. 
Bailey,  Silas,  college  president,  I.  302. 
Bailey,  Theodorus,  rear-admiral,  II.  106. 
Baird,  Andrew  D.,  soldier,  IV.  154. 
Baird,  George  W.,  inventor,  I.  415. 
Baird,  Henry  Carey,  publisher,  V.  314. 
Baird,  John  Faris,  clergyman,  II.  478. 
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Fish,  H.,  IV.  7. 

Flower,  R.  P.,  II.  344. 

Hill,  D.  B.,  I.  453. 

Hoifman,  J.  X.,  III.  52. 

Hunt,  W.,  III.  48. 

King,  J.  A.,  III.  50. 

Lewis,  M.,  III.  43. 

Morgan,  E.  D.,  III.  51. 

Pitcher,  N.,  III.  45. 

Robinson,  L.,  III.  54. 

Seymour,  H.,  III.  48. 

Throop,  E.  T.,  III.  46. 

Tilden,  S.  J.  III.  53. 

Wright  S.,  III.  47. 

Yates,  J.  C,  III.  45. 

Young,  J.,  III.  48. 
New  York  Historical  Society,  presidents: 

Benson,  E.,  first.  III.  461. 

Clinton,  D.,  third.  III.  43. 

DePeyster,F.|eleventh,  tlfteenth.  III.  463, 

DeWitt,  T.  thirteenth,  II.  492. 

Field,  B.  H.,  seventeenth.  III.  464. 

Fish,  H.  twelfth,  IV.  7. 

Gallatin,  A.,  ninth.  III.  9. 

Hosack,  D.,  fourth.  III.  462. 

Jay,  P.  A.,  eighth.  III.  462. 

Kent,  J.,  fifth.  III.  55. 

King,  J.  A.,  eighteenth. 

Lewis,  M.,  sixth.  III,  43. 

Morris,  G.,  second,  II.  9. 

Pintard,  J.,  III.  461. 

Schell,  A.,  fourteenth, sixteenth.  III.  463. 

Stuyvesant,  P.  G.,  seventh.  III.  462. 
New  York,  privateer,  illus.,  I.  400,  Cooper, 

J.  F. 
New  York,  R.  C.  Diocese  of.    Bishops: 

Concanuen,  L.,  first,  I.  191. 

Connolly,  J.,  second,  1. 191. 

Dubois,  J.,  thud,  I.  192. 
New  York  R.  C.  Archdiocese  of.  Archbishops: 

Corrigan,  M.  A.,  thu-d,  I.  196. 

Hughes,  J.,  first,  I.  193. 

McCloskey,  J.,  second  and  cardinal,  1. 195. 
NioooUs,  Samuel  Jack,  clergyman,  V.  105. 
Nicholas,  George,  statesman,  V.  195. 
Nicholas,  John,  congressman,  II.  270. 
Nicholas,  John,  jurist,  IV.  461. 
Nicholas,  Wilson  Cary,  governor,  V.  446. 
Nichols,  Clarinda  H.,  reformer,  V.  437. 
Nichols,  Edward  L.,  physicist,  IV.  483. 
Nichols,  Edward  T.,  naval  officer,  IV.  141. 
Nichols,  Edward  W.,  artist,  V.  323. 
Nichols,  George  Little,  merchant.  III.  211. 
Nichols,  George  L.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  III.  211. 
Nichols,  George  W.,  author,  V.  353. 
Nichols,  Isaac,  soldier,  HI.  210. 
Nichols,  James  R.,  scientist,  v.  200. 
Nichols,  Lewis,  publisher.  III.  210. 
Nicholson,  Eliza  J.,  journalist,  I.  126. 
Nicholson,  James,  naval  ofacer,  11.  231. 
Nicholson,  Joseph  H.,  jurist,  V.  183. 
Nicholson,  J.  W.  A.,  naval  officer,  II.  112, 
Nicola,  Lewis,  I.  112,  Brooks,  J. 
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Niedringhaus,  Pred.G.,  mfr„  III.  27, 
Nieman,  L.  W.,  journalist,  I.  264. 
ITiles,  Nathaniel,  statesman,  V.  374. 
Niles,  Wm.  Woodruff,  bishop,  V.  255. 
Nindemann,  W.  F.  C,  explorer.  III.  294. 
Ifisbet,  Eugenins  A.,  jurist,  V.  255. 
Nissen,  Lndwig,  business  man,  IV.  199. 
JUtschmanii,  David,  missionary,  V.  199. 
Nixon,  John,  rev.  soldier,  I.  83. 
Noble,  J.  W.,  secretary  of  interior,  I.  146. 
Jfoble,  William,  contractor,  V.  180. 
NoTcross,  Jonathan,  merchant,  II.  357, 
Norris,  Isaac,  statesman,  V.  88. 
Norris,  Wm.  Henry,  Jr.,  lawyer,  V.  45. 
North  Carolina,  governors  of  : 

Alexander,  N.,  thirteenth,  rV.  481. 

Ashe,  S.,  ninth,  IV,  421. 

Bragg,  T.,  thirty-third,  IV.  427. 

Branch,  J.,  nineteenth,  IV. 

Brogden,  C.  H.,  forty-first,  IV.  428. 

Burke,  T.,  thijd. 

Burton,  H.  C,  twenty-second,  IV.  423. 

Caldwell,  T.  E.,  fortieth,  IV.  428. 

Carr,  E.,  forty-seventh,  IV.  430. 

Caswell,  K.,  first  and  fifth,  17.  419. 

Clark,  H.  T.,  thirty-fitth,  IV.  427. 

Davie,  W.  K.,  tenth. 

Dudley,  E.  B.,  twenty-eighth,  IV.  425. 

ElUs,  J.  W.,  thirty-fourth,  IV.  427. 

Fowle,  D.  G.,  forty-fifth,  IV.  429. 

Franklin,  J.,  twentieth,  IV.  423. 

Graham,  W.  A.,  tliirtieth,  IV.  426. 

Hawkins,  W.,  seventeenth,  IV.  422. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  thirty-seventh  and  thirty- 
ninth,  IV.  427. 

Holmes,  G.,  twenty-first,  IV.  423. 

Holt,  T.  M.,  forty-sixth,  IV.  430. 

Iredell,  J.  Jr.,  twenty-third,  IV.  423. 

Jarvis,  T.  J.,  forty-third,  IV.  429. 

Johnston,  S.,  sixth,  IV.  420. 

Manley,  C,  thirty-first,  IV.  426. 

Martin,  A.,  fourth  and  seventh,  IV.  420, 

Miller,  W.,  eighteenth,  IV.  423. 

Morehead,  J.  M.,  twenty-ninth,  IV.  425. 

Nash,  A.,  second,  IV.  419. 

Owen,  J.,  twenty-fourth,  IV.  423. 

Eeid,  D.  S.,  thirty-second,  IV.  427. 

Scales,  A.  M.  forty-fourth,  IV.  429. 

Smith,  B.,  sixteenth,  IV.  422. 

Spaight,  E.  D.,  eighth,  IV.  420. 

Spaight,  E.  D.,  twenty-seventh. 

Stokes,  M.,  twenty-fifth,  IV.  424. 

Stone,  D.,  fifteenth,  IV.  421. 

Swain,  D.  L.,  twenty-sixth,  IV.  424. 

Turner,  J.,  twelfth,  IV.  421. 

Vance,  Z.  B.,  thirty-sixth  and  forty-second, 
II.  384. 

Williams,   B.,  eleventh  and  fourteenth, 
IV.  429. 

Worth,  J.,  thirty-eighth,  428. 
North,  Edward,  educator,  IV.  213. 
North,  Lord,  I.  19,  Quincy,  J. 
North,  William,  rev.  soldier,  I.  52. 
North,  William,  senator,  II.  7. 
Northen, William  J.,  governor,  I.  232. 
Norton,  Eckstein,  banker.  III.  362. 
"  Novelty  "  locomotive,  IV.  46,  Ericsson,  J. 
Noxon,  B.  Davis,  lawyer,  II.  134. 
Noyes,  Crosby  Stuart,  journalist,  V.  286. 
Noyes,  Edward  F.,  governor.  III.  142. 


Oakes,  Thomas  F.,  E.  R.  president,  I.  183, 
Oakman,  W.  G.,  railroad  manager.  III,  68. 


Oates,  William  C,  congressman,  II.  244. 
Obenchain,  Wm.  Alex.,  educator.  III.  368. 
Oberlander,  Alex.,  clergyman,  V.  299. 
Oberlin  College.    Presidents: 

Ballantine,  W.  G.,  fourth,  II.  465. 

Fairchild,  J.  H.,  third,  II.  464. 

Finney,  C.  G.,  second,  II.  462. 

Mahan,  A.,  first,  II.  461. 

Shipherd,  J.  T.,  founder,  II.  459. 

Stewart,  P.  P.,  founder,  II.  460. 
Obermann,  Geo.  J.,  business  man,  V.  174. 
O'Brien,  Frank  P.,  journalist,  I.  207. 
O'Brien,  M.  J.,  express  manager,  IV.  123. 
O'Brien,  Miles  M.,  business  man,  IV.  212, 
Ochiltree,  William  B.,  jurist,  II.  192. 
Ochs,  Adolph  A.,  journalist,  I.  427. 
O'Connor,  William  D.,  author,  II,  165. 
O'Conor,  Charles,  lawyer,  III.  387. 
Odeuheimer  W.  H.,  P.  E.  bishop,  III.  473. 
Oelrichs,  Herman,  merchant,  III.  207. 
O'Ferrall,  Charles  T.,  governor,  V.  455. 
Ogden,  Aaron,  governor,  V.  203. 
Ogden,  J.  de  Peyster,  merchant,  I,  498. 
Ogden,  Matthias,  soldier,  IV.  62. 
Ogden,  Eobert,  lawyer,  V.  159. 
Oglethorpe,  James  Edward,  gov.,  I.  490. 
O'Hara,  Theodore,  poet,  IV.  362. 
Ohio,  governors  of: 

Allen,  W.,  III.  142. 

Bartlett,  M.,  III.  140. 

Bebb,  W.,  III.  140. 

Bishop,  E.  M.,  III.  143. 

Brough,  J.,  III.  142. 

Dennison,  W.,  III.  141. 

Foraker,  J.  B.,  III.  144*. 

Ford,  S.,  111.  140. 

Hoadley,  G.,  III.  143. 

Lucas,  E.,  111.  139. 

MoArthur,  D.,  III.  139. 

McKinley,  W.  Jr.,  II.  261. 

Medill,  W.,  III.  141. 

Noyes,  E.  F.,  III.  142. 

Shannon,  W.,  III.  139. 

Tod,  D.,  III.  141. 

Vance,  J.,  III.  139. 

Wood,  E.,  III.  140. 

Young,  T.  L.,  III.  143. 
Ohio  University.    Presidents: 

Howard,  S.,  fifth,  IV.  444. 

Irvine,  J.,  first,  IV.  443. 

MoGuffey,  W.  H.,  thu-d,  IV,  443. 

Eyors,  A.,  fourth,  IV.  444. 

Scott,  W.  H.,  sixth. 

Super,  C.  W.,  seventh,  IV.  444. 

Wilson,  E.  G.,  second,  IV.  443. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.    Presidents  : 

Bashford,  J.  W.,  fourth,  IV.  160. 

Merrick,  F.,  second,  IV.  159. 

Payne,  C.  H.,  third,  IV.  159. 

Thompson,  E.,  first,  IV.  159. 
Ohmann-Dumesnil  Amant  H.,  physician, 

V.  120. 
Olcott,  Simeon,  senator,  I.  363. 
Oloutt,  Eben  E.,  mining  engineer,  V.  265. 
Old  Bullion,  soubriquet  of  Burton,  IV.  400. 
Olden,  Charles  Smith,  governor,  V.  209. 
Old  Pete,  IV.  263,  Longstreet,  J. 
Olds,  Joseph,  lawyer,  IV.  122. 
Oliver  Optic,  pen-name,  1. 203,  Adams,  W.T. 
Oliver,  Paul  Ambrose,  soldier,  V.  40. 
Ollendorp,  C.  G.  A.,  Moravian,  II.  20. 
Olmstead,  John  W.,  editor,  I,  416. 
Olmsted,  Frederick  L.,  architect,  II.  298. 
Onderdonk,  Benjamin  T.,  bishop,  I.  615. 
Onderdonk,  H.  TJ.,  P.  E.  bishop,  III.  470. 
O'Neill,  Edward,  banker,  III.  149. 


O'Neill,  Eugene  M.,  journalist,  V.  393. 
Oppenheimer,  H.  S.,  physician,  II.  226. 
Ord,  Edward  0.  C,  soldier,  IV.  281. 
O'Eeilly,  John  Boyle,  author,  I.  428. 
Orman,  James  B.,  railroad  builder,  III.  245. 
Ormiston,  William,  clergyman,  IV.  153. 
Orr,  Hugh,  inventor,  II.  54. 
Orr,  William,  manufacturer.  III.  74. 
Orrick,  John  Cromwell,  lawyer,  V.  441. 
Orth,  Godlove  Stoner,  statesman,  V.  128. 
Osborne,  Edwin  S.,  soldier,  IV.  165. 
Osborjie,  John  E.,  governor,  IV.  293. 
Osborne,  Thomas  0.,  soldier,  IV.  297. 
Osburn,  Nehemiah,  contractor,  IV.  215. 
Osgood,  Frances  S.,  author,  II.  196. 
Osgood,  Samuel,  postmaster-general,  I.  18. 
Otey,  James  Harvey,  bishop,  V.  486. 
Otis,  James,  I.  17. 
Otis,  Samuel  A.,  statesman,  II.  500, 
Ottendorfer,  Oswald,  journalist,  III.  411. 
Owen,  Alfred,  college  president,  I.  303. 
Owen,  John,  governor,  IV.  423. 
Owen,  Joshua  Thomas,  soldier,  V.  52. 
Owens,  John,  comedian,  V.  191. 


Fabst,  Frederick,  III.  342. 
Paca,  William,  patriot,  V.  426. 
Pacheco,  Eomnaldo,  governor,  IV.  110. 
Packard,  Alpheus  S.,  scientist,  III.  102. 
Packard,  E.  G.,  civil  engineer,  III.  213. 
Packard,  Silas  Sadler,  educator,  III.  72. 
Packard,  Sophia  B.,  educator,  II.  270. 
Packer,  William  F.,  governor,  II.  289. 
Paddock,  Algernon  S.,  senator,  II.  247. 
Paddock,  John  A.,  P.  E.  bishop.  III.  469. 
Page,  Carroll  S.,  governor,  I.  412. 
Page,  Charles  Grafton,  electrician,  V.  S66, 
Page,  John,  governor,  III.  219. 
Page,  Eichard  C.  M.,  physician,  II.  400. 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  author,  I.  209. 
Page,  Walter  Hines,  editor,  III.  58. 
Paine,  Charles  Jackson,  yachtsman,  I.  448, 
Paine,  Eobert  Treat,  jurist,  V.  429. 
Paine,  Thomas,  author,  V.  412. 
Palen,  Gilbert  E.,  physician.  III.  393. 
Fallen,  Montrose  A.,  physician,  V.  188. 
Palmer,  A.  M.,  theatrical  manager,  I.  128. 
Palmer,  Erastus  Dow,  sculptor,  V.  416. 
Palmer,  James  S.,  naval  ofBoer,  IV.  221. 
Palmer,  John  McC,  senator,  II.  355. 
Palmer,  Walter  C,  physician,  V.  182. 
Palmer,  Willis  Luoellius,  lawyer,  V.  24. 
Panic  of  1837,  IV.  400,  Benton,  T.  H. 
Pardow,  Wm.  O'Brien,  priest,  IV.  119. 
Parker,  Amasa  Junius,  jurist,  II.  175. 
Parker,  Amasa  Junius,  lawyer,  II.  176. 
Parker,  Benjamin,  physician,  V.  196. 
Parker,  Charles,  manufacturer,  I.  533. 
Parker,  Eli  Samuel,  soldier,  V.  330. 
Parker,  Foxhall  A.,  naval  olHcer,  V.  368. 
Parker,  Henry,  governor,  I.  490. 
Parker,  Isaac,  congressman,  II.  182. 
Parker,  James  C.  D.,  organist,  V.  199. 
Parker,  James  Henry,  banker,  III.  432. 
Parker,  Joel,  governor,  V.  209. 
Parker,  John,  rev.  soldier,  I.  96. 
Parker,  Mary  S.,  II.  395. 
Parker,  Theodore,  clergyman,  II.  378, 
Parkhurst,  Charles  H.,  clergyman,  IV.  402. 
Parkman,  Francis,  author,  1.  431. 
Parkman,  George,  Dr.,  1.  115,  Clifford,  J.  H. 
Parmenter,  Eoswell  A.,  lawyer,  1.  475^ 
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Parrish,  Dillwyn,  president,  V.  344, 

Parrish,  Edward,  professor,  V.  348. 

Parrott,  Enoch  G.,  naval  officer,  IV,  392. 

Parrott,  Robert  P.,  gun  inventor,  V,  366. 

Parry,  Charles  T,,  mechanician,  I.  318. 

Parsons,  Albert  Boss,  musician,  II.  495. 

Parsons,  Andrew,  governor,  V.  273. 

Parsons,  Charles,  financier,  IV.  175. 

Parsons,  Enoch,  I.  74. 

Parsons,  Joseph  B.,  IV.  355. 

Parsons,  Samuel  Holden,  rev.  soldier,  I.  73. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  author,  V.  393. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  jurist,  V.  441. 

Parsons,  Thos.  Wm.,  poet,  V.  359. 

Parthemore,  E.  W.  S.,  bus.  man,  IV.  835. 

Parton,  James,  author,  I.  391. 

Parton,  Sara  Payson,  author,  I.  392. 

Pasco,  Samuel,  senator,  I,  293. 

Pasko,  Wesley  W.,  author,  II,  60. 

Paterson,  John,  1707,  soldier.  III.  242. 

Paterson,  John,  1744,  soldier,  III,  242. 

Paterson,  William,  justice,  I.  24. 

Patterson,  Carlisle  P.,  scientist,  IV.  304. 

Patterson,  Joseph,  lawyer,  V.  217. 

Patterson,  B.,  college  vice-provost,  I.  347. 

Patterson,  Bobert  M.,  college  vice-provost, 
I.  347. 

Patterson,  Thos.  H.,  naval  officer,  IV.  140. 

Pattison,  Bobert  Emory,  governor,  I.  278. 

Pattison,  R,  H.,  I.  278,  Pattison,  B.  E. 

Pattison,  Thomas,  naval  officer,  IV.  155. 

Patton,  Francis  L.,  educator,  V.  468. 

Paulding,  Hiram,  naval  officer,  IV.  136. 

Paulding,  John,  I.  49,  Andre,  J. 

Paxson,  Edward,  jurist,  V.  382. 

Payne,  Charles  Henry,  president,  IV.  159. 

Payne,  Baniel  A.,  bishop,  IV.  188. 

Payne,  Henry  B.,  senator,  I.  427. 

Payne,  John  Howard,  author,  II.  347. 

Payne,  Walter  S.,  soldier,  IV.  329. 

Payne,  William  Harold,  educator,  V.  44. 

Peabody,  Andrew  P.,  clergyman.  III.  357. 

Peabody,  Everett,  soldier,  IV.  155. 

Peabody,  George,  philanthropist,  V.  335. 

Peabody,  Geo.  H.,  philanthropist.  III.  423. 

Peabody,  James  H.,  banker,  I.  316. 

Peabody,  Joseph,  merchant,  V.  403. 

Peabody,  Selim  Hobart,  educator,  I.  271. 

Peale,  Bembrandt,  artist,  V.  320. 

Peary,  Bobert  Edwin,  explorer,  II,  63. 

Pease,  Calvin,  college  president,  II.  42. 

Peck,  F.  W.,  philanthropist.  III.  355. 

Peck,  George  W.,  governor,  II.  442. 

Peck,  John  Hudson,  III.  251. 

Peek,  John  James,  soldier,  IV.  356. 

Peck,  Theodore  Safford,  soldier,  V.  492. 

Peekham,  William  G.,  lawyer,  I.  477. 

Peffer,  William  Alfred,  senator,  I.  299. 

Pegram,  John,  soldier,  V.  52. 

Pegram,  William  H.,  educator.  III.  447. 

Peirce,  Thomas  May,  educator,  V.  26. 

Pelham,  Thomas  W.,  financier,  II.  229. 

Pendleton,  Edward  W.,  lawyer,  V.  280. 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  lawyer.  III.  278. 

Pendleton,  Nathaniel,  III.  273. 

Penn,  John,  governor,  II.  277. 

Penn,  William,  III.  377,  Smith,  M. 

Penn  H.  C,  second  wife  of  founder,  II.  277. 

Penn'  John,  oldest  son  of  founder  by  second 
wife,  II.  277. 

Penn,  Richard,  third  son  of  founder  by  sec- 
ond wife,  II.  277. 

Penn,  Richard,  second  son  of  third  son  of 
founder,  II.  277. 

Penn,  Thomas,  second  son  of  founder  by 
second  wife,  II.  877. 


Penn,  William,  founder,  II,  275. 
Penn,  Wm.,  oldest  son  of  founder,  II.  277. 
Penn,  W.,  second  son  of  founder,  II,  277, 
Pennach,  Alex.  M.,  naval  officer,  IV.  280. 
Pennington,  William,  governor,  V.  206. 
Pennington,  William  S.,  gov.,  V.  204. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of .    Provosts: 

Andrews,  J.,  fourth,  I.  342. 

Beasley,  J.,  fifth,  I.  342. 

DeLancey,  W.  H.,  sixth,  I,  342. 

Ewing,  J.,  second,  I.  341. 

Goodwin,  D.  B.,  ninth,  I.  344. 

Ludlow,  J.,  seventh,  I.  343. 

McDowell,  J.,  third,  I.  342. 

"Pepper,  W.,  I.  345. 

Smith,  W.,  fust,  I.  340. 

Stille,  C.  J.,  tenth,  I.  344. 

Vethake,  H.,  eighth,  I.  344. 
Vice-provosts: 

Adrain,  E.,  I.  347. 

Alison,  F.,  I.  346. 

Frazer,  J.  T.,  I,  348. 

Krauth,  C,  P.,  I.  349. 

Magaw,  S.,  I.  347. 

Patterson,  B.,  I.  347. 

Patterson,  B.  M.,  I.  347. 

Bittenhouse,  D.,  I.  347, 

Wylie,  S.  B.,  I.  348. 
Pennsylvania,  governors  of: 

Beaver,  J.  A.,  twenty-seventh,  II.  293. 

Bigler,  W.,  nineteenth,  II.  288. 

Bryan,  G.,  second,  II.  280. 

Curtin,  A.  G.,  twenty-second,  II,  290. 

Dickinson,  J.,  fifth,  11.  281. 

Findlay,  W.,  tenth,  II.  285. 

Franklin,  B.,  sixth,  I.  328. 

Greary,  J.  W.,  twenty-third,  II.  291. 

Hartranft,  J.  F.,  twenty-fourth,  II.  291. 

Hiester,  J.,  eleventh,  II,  285. 

Hoyt,  H.  M.,  twenty-fifth,  II.  292. 

Johnston,  W.  F.,  eighteenth,  II.  888. 

Logan,  J.,  II.  278, 
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Vigilance  committee,  IV.  106,  McDougall, 

J.,  IV.  107,  Johnson,  W.  N. 
Vilas,  William  F.,  secretary  of  the  interior, 

I.  408. 
Villard,  Henry,  financier.  III.  498. 
Vining,  John,  senator,  II.  5. 
Vinton,  Alex.  H.,  clergyman,  IV.  58, 
Vinton,  David  Hammond,  soldier,  IV.  282. 
Vinton,  Frederic  P.,  artist,  V.  317. 
Vinton,  John  A.  genealogist,  V.  175. 
Virgil,  Ebenezer  H.,  founder  National  Ex- 
press Company,  II.  398. 
Virginia.    Governors  of  : 

Barbour,  J.,  eleventh,  V.  446. 

Brooke,  R.,  third,  V.  443. 

Cabell,  W.  H.,  seventh,  V,  444. 

Cameron,  W.  E.,  thirty-sixth,  V.  455. 

Campbell,  D.,  twenty-first,  V.  449. 

Floyd,  J.,  eighteenth,  V.  448. 

Floyd,  J.  B.,  twenty-seventh,  V.  7, 

Giles,  W.  B.,  seventeenth,  V.  447. 

Gilmer,  T.  W.,  twenty-second,  V.  449. 

Gregory,  J.  M.,  twenty-fourth,  V.  450. 

HoUiday,  F.  W.  M.,  thirty-fifth,  V.  454. 

Johnson.  J.,  twenty-eighth,  V.  451. 

Kemper,  J.  L.,  thirty-fourth,  V.  454. 

Lee,  F.,  thirty-seventh,  IV.,  359. 

lee,  H.,  second.  III.  25. 

Letcher,  J.,  thirtieth,  V.  452. 

McDowell,  J.,  twenty-fifth,  V.  450. 

MoKinney,  P.  W.,  thirty-eighth,  II.  393. 

Monroe,  J.,  flfth  and  ninth. 

Nicholas,  W.  C,  twelfth,  V.  446. 

O'Farrell,  C.  T.,  thirty-ninth,  V.  455. 

Page,  J.,  sixth.  III.  219. 

Pierpout,  F.  H.,  thirty-first,  V.  453. 

Pleasants,  J.,  fifteenth,  V.  447. 

Preston,  J.  P.  thirteenth,  V.  446, 

Randolph  B.,  first,  V.  443. 

Randolph,  T.  M.,  fourteenth,  V.  446. 

Robertson,  W.,  twentieth,  v.  449. 

Rutherfoord,  J.,  twenty-third,  V.  460. 

Smith,  G.  W.,  tenth,  V.  445. 

Smith,  W.,  twenty-sixth,  V.  451. 

Tazewell,  L.  W.,  nineteenth,  V.  448, 

Tyler,  John,  sixteenth. 

Tyler,  John,  eighth,  V.  444. 

Walker,  G.  C,  thirty-third,  V.  453.- 

Wells,  H.  H.,  thirty-second,  V.  453. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  twenty-ninth,  V.  462. 

Wood,  J.,  fourth,  V.  443. 
Virginia  Resolves,  I.  338,  Henry,  P. 
Vischer,  CarlV.,  physician.  III,  489. 
Volunteer  Yacht,  illus.,  I.  480, 
Voorhees,  Charles  Stewart,  lawyer,  V.  136. 
Voorhees,  Daniel  W.,  senator,  II.  359, 
Vroom,  Peter  Dumont,  governor,  V.  205. 
Vrooman,  John  W.,  financier,  I.  260. 
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Waddel,  James,  clergyman,  II.  259. 
Waddell,  James  I.,  naval  officer,  V.  364. 
Wade,  Benj.  F.,  senator,  II.  94. 
Wade,  J.  H.,  telegraph  projector,  I.  213. 
Wadley,  David  R.,  manufacturer,  II.  399, 
Wadley,  Dole,  manufacturer,  I.  477. 
Wadley,  Moses,  manufacturer.  III,  172. 
Wadley,  William  M.,R.  R.  manager,  1. 201. 
Wadsworth,  James,  rev.  soldier,  I,  55. 
Wadsworth,  James  S.,  soldier,  V.  13. 
Wadsworth,  Jeremiah,  rev.  soldier,  I.  78. 
Wadsworth,  Peleg,  congressman,  II.  191. 
Wadsworth,  Peleg,  rev.  soldier,  I.  76. 
Wagner,  Clinton,  physician,  I.  209. 
Wainwright,  Jonathan  M.,  bishop,  I.  515, 
Wainwright,  J.  M.,  1821  nav.  officer,  IV.  359. 
Wainwright,  J.  M., 1849  nav.  officer.  IV.  359. 
Wainwright,  R.,  naval  officer,  V.  362. 
Wait,  William  Bell,  educator,  II.  451. 
Waite,  Henry  M.,  I.  30,  Waite,  M.  R. 
Waite,  M.  R.,  U.  S.  chief  justice,  I.  30. 
Wales,  Salem  H.,  journalist,  III.  310. 
Walker,  Albert  H.,  lawyer.  I.  326. 
Walker,  Amasa,  I.  29,  Chase,  S.  P. 
Walker,  Benjamin,  soldier,  V.  239. 
Walker,  Francis  A.,  statistician,  V.  401. 
Walker,  Gilbert  C,  governor,  V.  463. 
Walker,  Joseph  R.,  pioneer,  V.  425. 
Walker,  Leroy  Pope,  secretary,  V.  288. 
Walker,  Robert  J.,  clergyman.  III.  329. 
Walker,  Sears  C,  astronomer,  V.  72. 
Walker,  Timothy,  jurist,  V.  422. 
Wall,  Annie  Carpenter,  author,  V.  70. 
Wall,  John  Perry,  physician,  IV.  94. 
Wallace,  Campbell,  R.  R.  com.,  II.  35. 
Wallace,  Cyrus  W.,  clergyman,  V.  127. 
Wallace,  Hugh,  merchant,  I.  495. 
Wallace,  L.,  soldier  and  author,  IV.  363.. 
Wallace,  William  V.,  composer,  V.  140. 
Wallace,  Zerelda  G.,  reformer,  V.  404. 
Wallach,  Antony,  manufacturer,  I.  466. 
Wallack,  James  W.,  actor,  IV.  439. 
Wallack,  John  Lester,  actor,  IV.  440. 
Waller,  John  L.,  clergyman,  V.  196. 
Walkup,  Liberty,  inventor,  IV.  56. 
Walsh,  John  J.,  clergyman,  II.  297. 
Walsh,  Patrick,  journalist,  II.  50. 
Walsh,  Robert,  author,  V.  357. 
Walter,  Israel  David,  merchant,  III.  261. 
Walter,  Philip,  lawyer,  V.  180. 
Walters,  W.  Thompson,  merchant,  I.  165, 
Walthall,  Edward  Cary,  senator,  I.  389. 
Walton,  George,  governor,  I.  219. 
Walton,  William,  merchant,  I.  496. 
Walworth,  C.  A.,  clergyman.  III,  97, 
Walworth,  Mansfield  T.,  novelist,  V.  369. 
Walworth,  Reuben  H.,  chancellor.  III,  56. 
Wanamaker,  J.,  postmaster-geueral,  1. 143, 
Ward,  Artemas,  rev.  soldier,  I,  67. 
Ward,  Artemus,  pen-name,  I.  428,  Browne, 

C.  F. 
Ward,  Frederick  T.,  chemist,  II.  487. 
Ward,  Henry  A.,  naturalist,  HI.  410. 
Ward,  James  Thomas,  clergyman,  I,  206, 
Ward,  John  Elliot,  lawyer,  I.  373. 
Ward,  J.  H.  H.,  soldier,  IV.  365. 
Ward,  John  Q.  A.,  sculptor,  II,  364. 
Ward,  Lebbeus  B.,  mechanician,  I.  246. 
Ward,  Marcus  Lawrence,  gov.,  V.  209. 
Ward,  Rodney  C,  soldier,  V.  267. 
Ward,  Samuel,  banker,  IV.  435. 
Ward,  Samuel,  governor,  V.  71. 
Ward,  Samuel,  soldier,  V.  71. 
Ward,  Samuel  Baldwin,  physician,  I.  245, 
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Ward,  Thomas,  merchant,  V,  42. 
Ware,  Ashur,  jurist,  V.  180. 
Ware,  Catherine  A.,  poet,  V.  70. 
Ware,  Edmund  Asa,  president,  V.  380. 
Ware,  Henry,  tlieologian,  V.  174. 
Ware,  Henry,  Jr.,  author,  V.  358. 
Ware,  Nathaniel  A.,  lawyer,  V.  149. 
Ware,  Nicholas,  senator,  V.  70. 
Ware,  William,  author,  V.  358. 
Warfield,  Catharine  A.,  author,  V.  306. 
Warner,  Adoniram  J.,  soldier,  IV.  363. 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  author,  II.  116. 
Warner,  Charles  M.,  manfr.,  v.  228. 
Warner,  Horatio  G.,  educator,  II.  433. 
Warner,  Seth,  rev.  soldier,  I.  86. 
Warner,  Susan,  novelist.  V.  354. 
Warner,  William  R.,  chemist,  II.  167. 
Warren,  Francis  E.,  senator,  II.  433. 
Warren,  Geo.  Wash.,  legislator,  V.  90. 
Warren,  Gouverneur  K.,  soldier,  IV.  68. 
Warren,  James,  patriot,  V.  92. 
Warren,  Joseph,  rev.  soldier,  I.  58;  I.  93, 

Prescott,  W. 
Warren,  Josiah,  reformer,  V.  179. 
Warren,  Joseph  M.,  business  man,  IV.  346. 
Warren,  Nathan  B.,  author.  III.  374. 
Warren,  Orris  Herhert,  editor.  III.  87. 
Warren,  William,  actor,  V.  439. 
Warthen,  Richard,  senator,  I.  384. 
Washburn,  Cadwallader  C,  gov.,  V.  196. 
Washburn,  Chas.  Ames,  diplomat,  V.  255. 
Washburn,  Emory,  governor,  I.  115. 
Washburn,  Israel,  governor,  V.  400. 
Washburn,  John  H.,  underwriter,  II.  262. 
Washburn,  William  B.,  governor,  I.  118. 
Washburn,  William  D.,  senator.  III,  299. 
Washburue,  Elihu  B.,  secretary,  IV.  14. 
Washington,  Augustine,  1. 1, Washington, G. 
Washington,  Bushrod,  jurist,  II.  231. 
Washington,  George,  tirst  president,  I.  1.; 

farewell  to  the  Army,  I.  16,   Knox,  H.; 

headquarters  in  New  York,  I.  18,  Osgood, 

S.;  nominated  commander-in-chief,  I.  24, 

Patterson,  W. ;  refusal  of  title  of  royalty, 

I.  113,  Brooks,  J. 
Washington's  funeral  ora'n.  III.  24,  Lee,  H. 
Washinf-ton  and  Lee  University.  Presidents: 

Campbell,  S.  L.,  III.  164. 

Graham,  W.,  III.  163. 

Junkin,  G.,  III.  165. 

Lee,  G.  W.  C,  III.  166. 

Lee,  R.  E.,  III.  165. 

Marshall,  L.,  III.  164. 

Kaffner,  H.,  III.  164. 

Vethake,  H.,  III.  164. 
Washington,  Martha  (Custis),  I.  7. 
Washington,  M.  (Ball),  I.  1,  Washington,  G. 
Washington  "Post,"  The,1. 234,Hutchins,  S. 
Washington's  sweetheart.    IV.  43,  Morris, 

M.  P. 
Washington,  William,  soldier,  II.  492. 
Waterman,  Lewis  Edson,  inventor,  I.  372. 
Waterman,  Robert  W.,  governor,  IV.  113. 
Watkins,  Samuel  C.  G.,  dentist,  I.  425. 
Watrous,  Jerome  A.,  editor.  III.  328. 
Watrous,  William  Henry,  manfr.  V.  136. 
Watson,  Elkanah,  patriot,  V.  249. 
Watson,  Henry  Coed,  author,  V.  359. 
Watson,  James,  senator,  II.  5. 
Watson,  Thomas  E.,  lawyer.  III.  373. 
Watson,  William  H.,  regent,  IV.  490. 
Watterson,  Harvey  N.,  journalist,  I.  403. 
Watterson,  Henry,  journalist,  I.  468. 
Watteville,  John,  bishop.  III.  79. 
Watts,  John,  II.  44,  De  Peyster,  J.  W. 
Way,  David  L.,  banker,  IV.  439. 


Wayland,  F.,  college  president,  I.  306. 
Wayman,  Alex.  Walter,  bishop,  IV.  187. 
Wayne,  Anthony,  rev.  soldier,  I.  55. 
Wayne,  J.  M.,  associate  justice,  II.  469. 
Weathersby,  Eliza,  actress,  V.  435. 
Weaver,  John  G.,  III.  301. 
Weaver,  Eufus  B.,  physician.  III.  486. 
Webb,  Alex., Stewart,  educator,  III.  31. 
Webb,  James  Watson,  diplomatist.  III.  30. 
Webb,  Samuel  B.,  soldier.  III.  30. 
Webb,  William  B.,  lawyer,  II.  230. 
Webb,  William  H.,  ship-builder,  II.  263. 
Webb,  William  Seward,  president,  I.  532. 
Webster,  Daniel,  statesman.  III.  36. 
Webster,  Noah,  lexicographer,  II.  394. 
Weed,  Frank  Jones,  surgeon.  III.  373. 
Weed,  Smith  Mead,  lawyer,  II.  52. 
Weed,  Thurlow,  statesman,  III.  12. 
Weedon,  Leslie  W.,  physician,  IV.,  189. 
Weeks,  Bartow  Sumter,  lawyer,  II.  486. 
Weeks,  Henry  Astor,  soldier,  II.  486. 
Weems,  Mason  Locke,  author,  V.  392. 
Weil,  Benjamin  M.,  financier,  II.  486. 
Weisse,  Faneuil  Dunkin,  physician,  V.  17. 
Weld,  Theodore  D.,  abolitionist,  II.  319. 
Wellauer,  Jacob,  merchant,  III.  71. 
Weller,  John  B.,  governor,  IV.,  107. 
Welles,  Edgar  Thaddeus,  III.  438. 
Welles,  Gideon,  secretary,  II.  86. 
Welling,  J.  C,  college  president,  I.  505. 
Wells,  Erastus,  representative,  V.  438. 
Wells,  Henry  H.,  governor,  V.  453. 
Wells,  William,  soldier,  V.  492. 
Wells,  William  Hill,  senator,  II.  9. 
Welsh,  Herbert,  secretary.  III.  412. 
Welsh,  John,  merchant.  III.  412. 
Weude,  Ernest,  physician,  IV.  380. 
Wentworth,  Sir  John,  governor,  V.  194. 
Wentworth,  John,  lieat.-governor,  V.  168. 
Wentworth,  William,  pioneer,  V.  149. 
Werden,  Reed,  naval  otacer,  IV.,  339. 
Wereat,  John,  governor,  I.  493. 
Werner,  PaulE.,  manufacturer,  II.  251. 
Werts,  George  Theodore,  gov.,  V.  212. 
Wesley,  J.,  founder  of  Methodism,  V.  57. 
Wesleyan  Female  College.    Presidents: 

Bass,  W.  C,  seventh,  V.  397. 

Bonnell,  J.  M.,  fifth,  V.  396. 

Ellison,  W.  H.,  second,  V.  396. 

Meyers,  E.  H.,  third  and  sixth,  V.  396. 

Pierce,  G.  F.,  first,  I.  518,  V.  396. 

Smith,  0.  L.,  fourth,  I,  519. 
West,  Benjamin,  artist,  V.  322. 
Westlake,  William,  inventor,  II.  416. 
Weston,  Nathan,  I.  31,  Fuller,  M.  W. 
Weston,  Edward,  electrician,  V.  176. 
Weston,  Thos.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  II.  30. 
West  Point,  illus.,  I.  49,  Andre,  J. 
Wetherell,  Emma  A.,  singer.  III.  258. 
Wetherill,  Richard,  mfr.,  IV.  504. 
Wetherill,  Robert,  mfr.,  IV.  504. 
Whalley,  Edward,  regicide,  IV.  29. 
Wharton,  Gabriel  C,  soldier,  V.  288. 
Wharton,  John  A.,  soldier,  IV.  169. 
Wharton,  T.,  Jr.,pres.  of  Penn.,  II.  280. 
Wharton,  William  H.,  soldier,  IV.  168. 
Wheatley,  Phillis,  poet,  I.  259. 
Wheatley,  Sarah  Ross,  actress,  I.  160. 
Wheatley,  William,  actor,  I.  190. 
Wheaton,  Frank,  soldier,  IV.  473. 
Wheaton,  Henry,  lawyer,  I.  274. 
Wheaton,  Nathaniels.,  educator, III.  495, 
Wheeler,  Benj.  Ide,  educator,  IV.  480. 
Wheeler,  Dora,  artist,  I.  405. 
Wheeler,  Francis  Brown,  educator,  I.  443. 
Wheeler,  Hiram  C,  agriculturist,  I.  216. 


Wheeler,  John,  college  president,  II.  41. 
Wheeler,  John  W.,  financier.  III.  187. 
Wheeler,  Joseph,  soldier,  II.  352. 
Wheeler,  W.  A.,  lexicographer,  I.  319. 
Wheeler,  W.  A.,  vice-president.  III.  196. 
Wheelwright,  John,  clergyman,  I.  232. 
Whipple,  Abraham,  rev.  N.  O.,  II.  16. 
Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  critic,  I.  197. 
Whipple,  Henry  B.,  P.  E.  bishop,  IV.  58. 
Whipple,  Joseph  Reed,  IV.  86. 
Whipple,  W.|  signer  of  declaration,  IV.  437. 
Whipple,  Wm.  D.,  soldier,  IV.  339. 
Whistler,  George  W.,  engineer,  I.  277. 
Whistler,  George  W.,  engineer,  II.  213. 
Whi taker,  D.  K.,  lawyer  and  journ't,  I.  274. 
Whitaker,  Mary  S.,  author,  I.  274. 
Whitaker,  Ozi  W.,  P.  E.  bishop.  III.  471. 
White,  Andrew  D.,  educator,  IV.  476. 
White,  Anthony  W.,  rev.  soldier,  I.  69. 
White  Cross  Library,  I.  433,  Mulford,  P. 
White,  Frank  J.,  soldier,  IV.  412. 
White,  George  S.,  clergyman,  IV.  319. 
■White,  Henry,  merchant,  I.  496. 
White,  Horatio  S.,  educator,  IV.  482. 
White,  Howard  G.,  journalist,  V.  39. 
White,  John  B.,  politician.  III.  22. 
White,  John  Blake,  artist.  III.  21. 
White,  John  S.,  educator,  II.  340. 
White,  Julius,  soldier,  IV.  335. 
White,  Leonard  D.,  banker.  III.  422. 
White,  Nathaniel,  capitalist,  II.  28. 
White,  Octavius  A.,  physician.  III.  22. 
White,  Peregrine,  I.  158,  Cannon,  H.  W. 
White,  R.  G.,  author  and  critic,  I,  197. 
White,  Stephen  V.,  financier,  V.  478. 
White,  William,  P.  E.  bishop.  III.  470. 
White,  William  H.,  physician,  V.  360. 
White,  Wm.  J.,  manufacturer,  II.  449. 
Whitehead,  C,  P.  E.  bishop.  III.  465. 
Whitehouse,  James  H.,  designer,  IV.  169. 
Whitefield,  George,  evangelist,  V.  384. 
Whitfield,  Robert  P.,  geologist,  V.  92. 
Whitfield,  James,  archbisliop,  I.  483. 
Whiting,  William  H.,  IV.  485. 
Whiting,  William  H.  C,  soldier,  IV.  488. 
Whitman,  Walter,  poet,  I.  255. 
Whitman,  Wm.,  manufacturer,  II.  497. 
Whitney,  Adeline  D.  T.,  author,  II.  29. 
Whitney,  Eli,  inventor,  IV.  495. 
Whitney,  Eugene,  composer,  I.  198. 
Whitney,  G.  J.,  railway  manager,  V.  167. 
Whitney,  Myron  W.,  singer,  II.  143. 
Whitney,  William  C,  statesman,  II.  407. 
Whitney,  William  D.,  philologist,  II.  341 
Whiten,  A.  S.,  civil  engineer,  I.  198. 
Whittemore,   Thomas,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, I.  276. 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  poet,  I.  407. 
Whitworth,  George  F.,  educator,  II.  365. 
Wickes,  Lambert,  naval  officer,  II.  17. 
Wickham,  Charles  P.,  lawyer.  II.  139. 
Wickham,  -William  Hull,  III.  4C0, 
Wieting,  John  M.,  physician,  II.  417. 
Wigfall,  Louis  T.,  senator,  V.  262. 
Wight,  William  W.,  lawyer.  III.  250. 
Wikolf,  H.,  adventurer  and  author,!.  316. 
Wilcox,  Carlos,  poet,  I.  184. 
Wilcox,  Stephen,  V.  304,  Babcock,  G.  H. 
Wilde,  R.  H.,  congressman  and  poet,  I.  357. 
Wilde,  Samuel,  merchant,  II.  212. 
Wilder,  Burt  Green,  educator,  IV.  481. 
Wilder,  Marshall  P.,  pomologist,  I.  358. 
Wilkes,  Charles,  rear-admiral,  II.  105. 
Wilkeson,  Samuel,  pioneer,  IV.  414. 
Wilkie,  Franc  B.,  journalist,  I.  156. 
Wilkins,  William,  merchant,  1,  429. 
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Wilkinson,  James,  rev.  soldier,  I,  56. 
"Wilkinson,  Jemima,  preacher,  I.  316. 
Wilkinson,  John,  merchant,  II,  202. 
Willard,  Emma,  educator,  I.  244. 
Willard,  F.  E.,  author  and  reformer,  I.  376. 
Wiilard,  Jolin,  jurist,  IV.  368. 
Willard,  John  Swight,  jurist,  V.  260. 
Willard,  Joseph,  antiquarian,  IV.  431. 
Willard,  Josiah,  jurist,  IV.  431. 
Willard,  Sidney,  educator,  IV.  431. 
Willard  Sidney,  soldier,  IV.  431. 
Willard,  Simon,  colonist,  IV.,  431. 
Willard,  Solomon,  architect,  IV.  431. 
Willard,  Solomon,  architect,  I.  184. 
Willcox,  Orlando  B.,  soldier,  IV.  220. 
Willett,  Marinus,  soldier,  I.  304;  III.  378. 
Willey,  John  H.,  clergyman,  III.  347. 
Willey,  Norman  Bushnell,  kov.,  I.  455. 
Willey,  S.  J.,  business  man,  II.  420. 
William  and  Mary  College.    Presidents: 

Blair,  J.,  first.  III.  231. 

Bracken,  J.,  ninth.  III.  234. 

Camm,  J.,  seventh.  III,  233. 

Copland,  P.,  founder.  III.  231. 

Dawson,  T.,  fourth.  III.  232. 

Dawson,  W.,  second.  III,  232. 
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